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AN  EVENING   WITH   THE   WITCUFINDERS. 


The  labours  of  Mesmer  and  his  dis- 
ciples, whatever  judgment  we  may  form 
as  to  the  practical  or  scientific  worth 
of  any  result  they  have  led,  or  are  likely 
to  lead  to,  cannot  be  denied  to  have 
rendered  one  considerable,  though  in- 
direct service  to  the  cause  of  know- 
ledge. They  have  thrown  light  upon 
one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  the  his- 
tory of  man  ;  they  have  solved,  at 
least  partially,  the  riddle  of  those 
wild  accusations,  and  still  wilder  con- 
fessions, in  virtue  of  which  so  many 
thousands  of  human  beings  were  deli- 
vered to  an  appalling  death,  in  the 
very  era  of  the  revival  of  letters,  and 
the  reformation  of  religion.  They 
have  taught  us,  in  short,  what  to  think 
of  the  witches  and  the  witch-burners, 
the  demonopathics  and  the  exorcists, 
who  played  their  fantastic  and  hideous 
drama — with  the  breadth  of  Europe 
for  a  theatre — from  the  fifteenth  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  is  impossible  to  compare  the  appear- 
ances observable  in  a  modern  mesmeric 
patient  with  those  presented  by  a  witch 
or  a  devil-possessed  nun  of  the  pe- 
riod referred  to — without  being  led  to 
the  conclusion,  that  it  is  one  influence 
which  affects  both ;  that  their  states  are 
identical ;  that  either  the  mesmeric  pa- 
tient is  a  witch,  or  the  witch  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  mesmeric  patient. 
And  this  recurrence  of  phenomena  so 
similar,  under  circumstances  so  widely 
diverse,  is  the  strongest  of  all  argu- 
ments against  the  supposition  that  the 
phenomena  are  the  result  of  imposture. 
If  we  find  insensibility  to  pain  in  the 
witch  or  the  demonopathic,  we  have 
the  less  reason  to  believe  the  insensi- 
bility to  pain,  shown  by  the  mesmeric 
patient,  to  be  simulated.     If  we  find 
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clairvoyance,  or  a  perception  of  things 
without  the  ordinary  range  of  the 
senses,  in  the  witch  or  the  demonopa- 
thic, we  have  the  less  ground  for  sup- 
posing the  clairvoyance  of  the  mesmeric 
patient  to  be  a  hallucination,  or  a  pre- 
tence. If  we  observe  that  very  strange 
state  of  things  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  mesmerists,  is  termed  rapports 
a  community  of  sensation,  thought,  or 
will — between  the  witch  and  the  victim 
of  her  sorceries,  or  between  the  de- 
monopathic and  the  exorcist,  we  are 
the  less  warranted  to  assume  that  such 
rapport,  as  subsisting  between  the  mes- 
meric patient  and  the  mesmeriser,  is  a 
chimera,  or  a  trick  sustained  by  collu- 
sion. And  these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
points  in  which  the  two  classes  of  phe- 
nomena we  speak  of  correspond.  In 
the  hundreds  of  mesmeric  cases  that 
have  been  treated,  in  and  out  of  Ger- 
many, since  the  great  Swiss  charlatan 
made  his  debut  at  Vienna,  and  in  the 
thousands  of  cases  of  diabolism,  in  its 
thousand  forms,  that  for  more  than 
three  hundred  years  kept  the  racks  at 
work,  and  the  market-places  smoking, 
throughout  the  whole  Christian  world, 
a  unity  of  character,  a  constant  repro- 
duction of  the  same  leading  features,  is 
to  be  recognized,  wholly  inexplicable, 
unless  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  common 
origin  —  of  one  principle  operating 
throughout.  And  certainly  the  mani- 
festations of  this  principle,  even  as  we 
witness  them,  in  instances  *'  few  and  far 
between,"  in  our  own  times,  are  quite 
startling  and  enigmatical  enough  to 
account  for  the  light  in  which  they  were 
viewed,  and  the  impressions  of  horror 
which  they  produced,  when  developed 
in  multitudes  at  once,  and  in  a  degree 
of  intensity  which  we  can  but  faintly 
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picture  to  ourselves,  at  a  period  of  time 
when  physiological  investigation  was  in 
its  infancy,  and  when  preternatural 
agency  seemed  to  be  the  only  solution 
at  hand,  for  all  occurrences  that  broke 
in  on  the  routine  of  common  experience. 
We  are  accustomed  to  consider  the 
epoch  of  the  witch-trials  as  one  of 
gross  and  inconceivable  credulity;  and 
our  indignation  is  without  bounds,  to 
find  clergymen  and  physicians,  mi^is- 
trates,  and  men  of  law,  alike  ready  to 
believe  and  act  upon  the  monstrous 
tales,  the  more  than  delirious  extrava- 
gancies, which  the  evidence  on  these 
trials  disclosed.  But  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  not  only  the  wit- 
nesses, but  the  accused  parties  them- 
selves, in  the  greater  number  of  in- 
stances, believed  every  word  of  these 
extravagancies  to  be  true.  Indeed  the 
accusations  of  the  witnesses,  in  most 
cases,  fell  far  short  of  the  confessions 
of  the  accused — confessions  oftener  vo- 
lunteered than  extorted  by  the  appli- 
cation or  threat  of  the  rack,  and  not 
seldom  accompanied  by  the  most  ur- 
gent entreaties  to  their  judges,  to  hand 
them  over,  without  delay,  to  the  purify- 
ing flames,  in  which,  as  they  hoped,  the 
expiation  of  their  nameless  wicked- 
nesses was  to  be  begun.  It  certainly 
was  not  easy  to  acquit  persons  who 
accused  themselves,  especially  when 
the  matter  of  the  accusations  was  not, 
as  now,  at  variance  with  the  established 
belief  of  the  age.  And  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  but  too  many  of  those  suf- 
ferers were  morally  guilty  of  the  crimes 
of  which  they  were  arraigned ;  they 
would  have  committed  those  crimes  if 
it  had  been  possible,  and,  so  far  as  the 
will  and  the  intention  went,  they  did 
commit  them.  "  It  is  certain,"  says 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Hoffmann's 
delightful  Serapionsbrilder,  <'that  in 
those  times,  when  no  one  doubted  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  devil,  and  his 
visible  appearing,  those  unhappy  beings 
who  were  so  cruelly  persecuted  with 
fire,  and  the  axe,  really  believed  in  all 
that  they  were  accused  of.  It  is  cer- 
tain, even,  that  many  did,  in  the  wick- 
edness of  their  hearts,  seek,  through 
the  practice  of  what  then  passed  for 
maffical  arts,  to  enter  into  relations 
with  the  evil  one,  either  for  gain,  or 
in  order  to  work  mischief  to  others  ; 
and  then,  in  the  state  of  frenzy  which 
sense-destroying  potions,  fumigations, 
and  horrible  incantations    produced. 


saw  the  fiend,  and  in  reality  transacted, 
with  this  creation  of  their  disordered 
sense,  the  hellish  compact  which  was 
to  put  them  in  possession  of  satanic 
power.  The  insanest  delusions,  as 
they  present  themselves  in  those  con- 
fessions, which  are  founded  upon  the 
most  intimate  conviction  of  the  things 
confessed,  will  not  appear  too  insane 
to  him  who  considers  to  what  strange 
fantasies,  nay,  to  what  frightful,  what 
ghastly  shapes  of  monomania,  the  com- 
mon hysterical  affections,  to  which  the 
less  robust  sex  is  so  peculiarly  liable, 
can  give  birth.'*  In  perfect  accordance 
with  these  observations,  you  will  find 
the  unfortunate  persons  accused  of  the 
crime  of  sorcery,  freely  acknowledging 
their  commerce  with  the  prince  of 
darkness,  circumstantiallv  detailing  the 
ceremonies  of  their  initiation  into  the 
infernal  league,  and  describing,  with 
a  graphic  power  which  the  romancist 
might  often  envy,  the  scenes  to  which 
their  communion  in  the  unholy  myste- 
ries has  given  them  access ;  the  unc- 
tions, the  transformations,  the  broom- 
stick rides  through  the  air,  the  assem- 
blings at  the  **  devil's  sabbaths,"  the 
**  black  masses,"  and  other  sacrileges 
there  committed;  the  ghoul-like  ban- 
quets, and  lycanthropic  carouses  that 
followed  these  accursed  rites,  and  the 
lewdnesses  perpetrated,  in  outrage  and 
defiance  of  nature,  during  the  demo- 
niac intoxication  in  which  these  ca- 
rouses had  their  issue.  Each  witch 
can  tell  even  the  name,  the  propensi- 
ties, and  habits  of  the  particular  un- 
clean spirit  assigned  to  her  as  her  fa- 
miliar, or  ministering  demon,  and  the 
prescribed  formulary  by  which  the  ser- 
vices of  such  familiar,  whether  for  the 
witch's  proper  benefit,  or  for  the  injury 
of  those  un lovingly  regarded  by  her, 
are  put  in  requisition. 

It  is  easy  to  say  that  these  supposed 
witches  were  mad,  and  that  no  more 
weight  ought  to  be  attributed  to  their 
testimony  against  themselves  than  to 
the  ravings  (often  so  wonderfully 
plausible  and  coherent)  of  any  other 
maniacs.  But  the  difficulty  is  not  thus 
to  be  got  rid  of.  The  Gordian  knot, 
for  the  inquirer  into  these  exhibitions 
of  a  strange  and  paradoxical  aspect  of 
the  human  mind,  is,  not  that  these  ill- 
fated  beings  were  haunted  by  delusions 
of  an  extraordinary  vividness,  but  that 
those  delusions,  without  any  possible 
concert^  displayed  auch  unnustakeable 
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tridtfl  of  affioitj.  Mental  aberration 
is  inexhaustible  in  the  variety  of  its 
perverting  effects  on  the  judgment; 
the  intellectual  vagaries  of  one  mad- 
man have  nothing  in  common  with 
those  of  another.  But  in  the  dream- 
ings  of  these  demonomaniacs  there  is  no 
variety  ;  a  sameness^  suggestive  of  one 
knows  not  what  vague  and  fearful 
suspicion,  characterizes  them.  The 
weight  of  a  nightmare  seems  to  gather 
on  your  breast  as  you  read^  and  the 
question^  often  silenced^  keeps  again 
and  again  recurring^  "  Is  there  no- 
where— is  there  not,  perhaps^  in  some 
dark  region  of  my  own  being — a  re- 
ality corresponding  to  all  this  ?'^ 

No  doubt,  there  is  such  a  reality  ; 
and  we  think  that  the  mesmeric  phe- 
nomena yield  a  clue,  by  which  we  may 
advance  some  one  or  two  steps,  at 
least,  in  the  direction  in  which  it  lies. 
Whatever  the  psychic  state  of  the 
witches  and  demonopathics  of  the 
middle  ages  was,  into  the  same  state 
does  the  agency  of  mesmerism  throw 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  brought  to 
bear.  It  is  a  state  mi  generis;  a  state, 
without  any  question,  of  great  nervous 
disturbance,  but  of  which  no  familiar 
form  of  nervous  disease  supplies  us 
with  a  definition.  It  is  a  state  which, 
perhaps,  discloses  to  man  the  heaven 
or  the  hell  within  him,  peopled  with 
"  spirits  of  health,"  or  with  "  goblins 
damned,"  that  are  but  multiplied  re- 
flections, or  magic  lantern  shadows,  of 
his  inner  self,  mirroring  back  to  him 
bis  own  ''intents,  wicked  or  charita- 
ble," and  symbolically  indicating  how 
much  of  the  angel  or  of  the  demon 
he  has  in  his  nature.  And  this  is  just 
what  Schubert,  under  whose  guidance 
we  are  glad  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
**  palpable  obscure"  of  such  bottomless 
questions,  thinks  of  animal  magnetism. 
Hear  how  he  discourses  upon  it,  in 
his  **  Views  of  the  Dark  Side  of  Na- 
tural Science" — views  which  we  can- 
not quite  agpree  with  Friedrich  Riickert 
in  thinking  ''  only  calculated  for  peo- 
ple with  owls'  eyes." 

"  When  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
— all  that  we  have  seen  and  suffered^ 
learned  and  known — are  become  faint 
in  us,  yea,  when  they  seem  to  be  quite 
blotted  out>  and  there  comes  a  moment 
of  inward  lucidity,  and  all  the  lon^- 
dimmed,  long-forgotten  stands  snddenTy 
before  the  soul,  in  the  freshness  of  the 
first  ImpreMton ;  or  when  the  history 


of  a  whole  past  eventful  life  is  reviewed 
in  a  moment,  the  occurrences  that  fol- 
lowed one  another  in  succession  of  time, 
ranging  themselves,  as  it  were,  side  by 
side  in  one  great  picture ; — where,  we 
would  know,  had  that  inward  world  so 
long  hid  itself?  .  .  .  Who  would 
not  wish  that  a  microscope  were  found, 
which  might  unveil  to  us  the  secrets  of 
this  dark  region  ?  .  .  .  And  such 
a  microscope  we  possess,  in  the  obser- 
vations of  what  is  called  vital  magnet- 
ism, and  of  the  phenomena  related  to  it. 
However  often,  owing  to  the  scanty 
light  that  can  be  brought  upon  the  sub- 
ject, unconscious,  or  even  intentional 
deceptions  and  impositions,  have  mixed 
themselves  up  in  these  observations, 
important,  and  worthy  of  attention, 
they  must,  nevertheless,  remain,  inas- 
much as  they  lay  open  to  our  view,  one 
after  another,  the  inner  spheres  of  our 
being  ;  though  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  the  inmost  and  highest  of  those 
spheres  lie  beyond  their  range." 

Doctor  Calmeil,  in  his  work  on  Epi- 
demic Insanity,  of  which  an  account 
appeared  in  the  second  number  of  the 
Dublin  Quarterly  Journal  of  Medical 
Science,  is  at  some  pains  to  show  the 
connexion  between  the  mesmeric  and 
the  demonopathic  phenomena.  We 
quote  the  following  from  the  review : — , 

"  In  the  case  of  the  Ursulines  in  Lou- 
don, many  *'  stances*'  took  place,  at- 
tended by  crowds  of  amateurs,  among 
whom  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself. 
They  witnessed  abundant  examples  of 
the  *  truth  of  mesmerism.'  Madame  de 
Sazilli  was  exorcised  in  the  presence  of 
the  prince :  the  exorcist  commanded  the 
demon  to  render  the  entire  body  of  the 
patient  as  supple  as  a  slip  of  lead ;  he 
then  folded  the  trunk  into  a  variety  of 
forms,  in  each  of  which  she  was  retained 
immoveable.  During  this  time,  re- 
spiration could  hardly  be  perceived ; 
and  this  lady  felt  no  pain,  although 
her  arms  were  pierced  through  with 
pins.  The  Duke  having  made  a  secret 
communication  to  the  exorcist,  the  pa- 
tient at  once  fulfilled  the  order ;  *  and 
this  phenomenon,'  says  Calmeil,  *one 
of  the  exploits  of  modern  mesmerism — 
this  reading  the  thoughts  of  the  mag- 
netizer — was  produced  in  hundreds  of 
instances.' 

**AtAuxonne,  somnambulism  was  pro- 
duced at  the  command  of  the  exorcists, 
or  happened  at  the  hour  predicted  by 
their  suffering  companions.  The  bishop 
of  Chalons  having  commanded  the  de- 
mon who  possessed  Madame  Denise  to 
suspend  her  sensibility   and  render  her 
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inaccessible  to  suffering,  they  were  able 
to  run  pins  under  the  roots  of  her 
nails,  without  producing  the  slightest 
sign  of  pain.  The  exorcist  had  the 
power,  not  only  of  paralyzing  all  the 
senses,  but  of  restoring  them  coUec- 
tiyely  or  singly,  as  he  saw  fit.  The  most 
unlimited  power  was  exercised  over  the 
muscles." 

"In  the  case  of  Rensie  Pausot,  the 
bishop  directed  '  dans  le  fond  de  sa 
pensee,'  that  she  should  come  to  him  to 
oe  exorcised.  She  lived  in  a  distant 
quarter  of  the  town,  but  came  to  him 
immediately,  saying  that  she  did  so  in 
obedience  to  his  commands.  This  hap- 
pened repeatedly.  Phenomena  of  the 
same  class  were  observed  in  the  epi- 
demic of  demonopathy  in  Bayeux,  in 
1732. 

*'  In  one  case,  the  patient,  who  had 

Previously  abandoned  the  study  of 
latin,  comprehended  all  the  orders  of 
the  exorcist,  provided  they  were  given 
while  she  was  in  the  state  of  somnam- 
bulism. In  this  or  the  ecstatic  condi- 
tion, even  the  application  of  fire  pro- 
duced apparentlv  no  pain,  and  the 
patients  exhibited  all  the  symptoms  of 
clairvoyance,  describing  the  interiors  of 
houses  far  removed  from  them,  and  in 
many  of  which  they  had  never  been.** 

We  find  some  difficulty  in  under- 
standing the  reasoning  of  Doctor 
Calmeil,  or  of  his  Irish  reviewer,  on 
the  facts  stated  in  the  above  extracts. 
The  use  made  of  those  facts  is  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  clair- 
voyance, and  the  proof  consists  in 
showing  that  an  unequivocal  clair- 
voyance was  exhibited  by  the  possessed 
nuns.  By  logic  equally  peculiar,  it  is 
demonstrated  that  **  the  knowledge  of 
the  thoughts  of  those  *  en  rapport* 
with  the  patient  is  a  chimera,  for  the 
possessed  nuns  showed  this  knowledge 
"in  hundreds  of  cases;*'  and  that 
**  the  power  of  the  magnetizer  to  pro- 
duce various  conditions  at  will"  is 
equally  illusory,  for  this  power  was 
exercised  over  the  possessed  nans  by 
the  exorcists  in  the  most  unlimited 
ivay. 

The  only  mesmeric  phenomena 
which  Calmeil  admits  to  be  "real" 
are — 1st,  the  magnetic  sleep  ;  and 
2nd,  insensibility  to  pain.  But  by  his 
own  principles,  these  also  ought  to  be 
included  in  the  category  of  the  chi- 
merical, since  they  were  both  mani- 
fested by  the  possessed  nuns,  as  well 
as  by  the  witches  of  those  times. 
Eus^be  Salverte,  whose  shallow  book 


on  the  "Occult  Sciefices"  has  been 
recently  made  known  to  the  English 
reader  by  the  translation  of  Doctor 
Anthony  Thomson,  would  not  go  even 
so  far  as  Calmeil  in  his  concessions  to 
mesmerism.  With  him  it  has  no 
"real  phenomena;"  and  the  insensi- 
bility to  pain,  which  he  does  not  deny 
the  mediaaval  sufferers  for  sorcery  to 
have  unequivocally  shown,  he  resolves 
into  a  mere  eff^ect  of  narcotic  potions 
or  unguents.  The  hipis  memphiticus, 
Salverte  informs  us,  on  the  authority 
of  Dioscorides,  was  used  in  Egypt  to 
produce  insensibility  in  parts  of  the 
body  which  were  to  be  subjected  to 
painful  operations  in  surgery ;  and  its 
efficacy  was  the  same,  whether  em- 
ployed internally  or  externally.  He 
thinks  it  probable  that  Hindoo  widows 
are  rendered  insensible  by  some  such 
means  before  undergoing  the  terrors 
of  the  Suttee.  But  we  will  let  him 
speak  on  this  point  for  himself,  and  in 
the  English  utterance  which  Doctor 
Thomson  has  lent  him : 

'*  The  eye-witness  of  one  of  these  sa- 
crifices, which  took  place  in  July,  1822, 
saw  the  victim  arrive  in  a  complete  state 
of  bodily  insensibility,  the  effect,  no 
doubt,  of  the  drugs  which  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  her.  Her  eyes  were  open, 
but  she  did  not  appear  to  see ;  and  m  a 
weak  voice,  and  as  if  mechanically,  she 
answered  the  legal  questions  that  were 
put  to  her  regarding  the  full  liberty  of 
her  sacrifice.  When  she  was  laid  on 
the  pile,  she  was  absolutely  insehsible. 
The  Chrbtians  carried  this  secret  from 
the  East  into  Europe,  on  the  return  of 
the  Crusaders.  It  was  probably  known 
to  the  subaltern  magicians,  as  well  as 
that  of  braving  the  action  of  fire,  from 
which  I  imagine  arose  the  rule  of  juris- 
prudence, according  to  which,  physical 
insensibility,  whether  partial  or  general, 
was  a  certain  sign  of  sorcery.  Many 
authors  quoted  by  Fromann  speak  of 
the  unhappy  sorcerers  who  have  laughed 
or  slept  through  the  agonies  of  torture ; 
and  they  have  not  failed  to  add,  that 
they  were  sent  to  sleep  by  the  power  of 
the  devil. 

**  It  is  also  said,  that  the  same  ad- 
vantage was  enjoyed  by  pretended  sor- 
cerers about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Nicholas  Eymeric,  Grand  In- 
quisitor of  Arragon,  author  of  the 
famous  Directoire  des  Inquisiteurs, 
loudly  complained  of  the  sorceries  prac- 
tised by  accursed  persons,  througn  the 
aid  of  which,  when  put  to  the  torture, 
they  appeared  absolutely  insensible, 
Fr.  Pegna,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on 
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Ejrvrric'i  work  in  1578,  bcHe?ed,  tho, 
the  rrality  and  effi(*«r?  of  the  iiorc«riei. 
Hq  ftrvRi^hrDt  bimneir  by  thn  evidence 
of  the  hiqnUitor  nrillandun,  tnd  II in- 
polTlvfl  dc  Marftilirs.  The  latter,  who 
wa*  Profesftor  of  Jariiipnidence  at  Bo- 
lo|»B*  ^  1234,  po^itiTely  declares,  in 
kit  *  Pratique  Criminelle,*  that  he  had 
M«o  the  effect  of  the  philters  opon  tho 
accttscd  persons,  who  suffered  no  pain, 
bat  appeared  to  be  asleep  in  the  midst 
of  the  tortnres.  Tho  exnressions  he 
makes  use  of  are  remarkable;  thev 
describe  the  insensible  man,  as  if 
phinf^ed  into  a  torpor  more  like  the 
effect  prodnced  bjr  an  opiate,  than  the 
prond  bearing  which  is  the  resolt  of  a 
perveveranee  superior  to  CTerr  pain." 

**  To  manf  Instance*  of  this  tempo- 
mrjr  insensibilitj,  Wierins  adds  an  im- 
pOTtant  obserTation :  ha  saw  a  woman 
than  iaaccessible  to  tho  power  of  tor- 
lure;  ker  face  was  black,  and  her  ejes 
were  starting  out,  as  if  she  had  been 
slranc ted ;  her  exesption  from  suffering 
was  one  to  a  species  of  apoplexy.  A 
pbTsiciatt.  who  witnessed  a  similar  state 
<tf  insensibilitTt  compares  it  to  fits,  epi- 
Wpcic  or  apopledie.* 

M.  SalTertQ  further  cites  Taboa- 
reaOy  who  was  the  king's  counsel  at 
the  bailiwick  of  Dijon  in  1585,  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  almost  useless  to 
put  the  *'  queation**  to  the  persons  ac- 
cvscd  of  oecromancj.  All  the  jailers^ 
be  coBplains,  were  acouainted  with 
the  fttapifjtng  recipe*  and  thcj  did  not 
fail  to  communicate  it  to  the  prisoners. 
The  secret*  according  to  Taboureau* 
coniisted  in  swallowing  soap  diMoWcd 
in  water;  but  this  was  evident!?  a 
njstifieation  practised  on  the  worthy 
kinyr'scoanselywhom  it  is  probable  that 
the  poesessort  of  so  precious  a  secret 
aaw  no  good  reason  to  initiate  into 
the  nrsteries  of  their  order.  It  might* 
our  aatbor  suggests*  have  been  opium* 
henbane*  bellaclonna*  aconite*  solanura* 
or  itnunoninm*  all  of  which  have  been 
used  to  deaden  pain  in  surgical  opera- 
tjons.  Or  might  it  not  have  been 
something  analogoos  to  the  late  disco- 
verj  of  ether-inhalation  ?  Professor 
Scbo««betn*  the  inventor  of  the  gun- 
cotton,  IS  said  to  have  found  a  means 
of  prodociny  insensibility  without  tho 
dangerous  effecta  attending  the  use  of 
cihcr :  who  knows  but  it  is  some  of 
the  wtteb-ointmenti*  the  composition 
of  which  may  have  been  traditionallv 
prceerved  in  Germany  from  the  dark 


B«t  it  was  not  only  for  deadening 
the  sense  of  pain  that  unguents  were 


in  use  among  the  practitioners  of 
magical  arts.  Another  pur{K>8c  to 
which  they  were  made  subservient  wa>i 
tho  producing  of  visions  ;  and  so  vivid 
was  the  imagery  conjured  up  in  this 
way*  that  no  persuasion  could  after- 
wards bring  tho  dreamer  to  the  belief 
that  what  they  had  witnessed  was  not 
reality.  On  this  subject*  we  quote 
again  from  Salverte— 

"  Experiments  have  decidedly  proved 
that  several  medicaments,  admintsterod 
in  tho  form  of  liniments,  are  taken  in 
by  the  absorbent  system,  and  act  upon 
the  habit  in  the  same  manner  as  wbci 
they  are  directly  introduced  into  tho 
stomach.  This  pro|icrty  of  liniments 
was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  In 
tho  romance  of  Achilles  TatiuK,  an 
Egyptian  doctor,  in  order  to  cure  Lou- 
cippus  of  an  attack  of  frenxy,  applied  to 
his  head  a  liniment  composed  of  oil,  in 
which  some  particular  medicament  wai 
dissolved.  The  patient  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  shortly  after  the  anointing.  What 
the  physician  was  acquainted  with,  tho 
Thaumaturgist  could  scarcely  be  igno- 
rant of;  and  this  secret  knowledge  en- 
dowed  him  with  the  power  of  peforroing 
many  apparent  miracles. 
Before  consulting  the  oracle  of  Tropho- 
nius,  the  body  wa«  rubl>ed  with  oil ;  this 
preparation  undoubti^dly  concurred  in 
producing  tho  desired  vision,  lluforc 
being  admitted  to  the  mysteries  of  tho 
Indian  sages,  Apollonius  and  his  compa- 
nions were  anointed  with  an  oil,  the 
strrnp:th  of  which  made  them  imagine 
that  they  were  bathed  with  fire. 

•*  The  priests  of  Mexico,  preparatory 
to  their  conversing  with  their  divinity, 
anointed  tlieir  bodies  with  a  fa'tid  ik>- 
uiatum.  The  base  of  it  wa<t  tobacco, 
and  a  bruised  seed  called  OMuchqui^  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  deprive  man  of 
his  judgment,  as  that  of  the  tobacco  wa» 
to  iM-nurob  his  senses.  After  thi.^,  they 
felt  themselves  very  intrepid,  and  not 
less  cruel ;  and,  no  doubt,  predisposed 
to  have  visions,  since  the  intention  of 
this  practice  was  to  bring  them  into 
connei*tiun  with  tho  objects  of  their 
fantastical  worship." 

In  order  to  be  transported  to  their 
tabbaih,  the  witches  had  to  rub  them- 
selves with  an  oil  or  pomatum*  which, 
according  to  their  own  account  before 
the  Inquisition*  was  composed  of  tho 
water  that  exudes  from  a  toad  in  a 
state  of  irritation. 

A  woman  at  Florence*  who  was  ac- 
cused of  sorcery*  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charge,  and  declared  tliat  sh.> 
would  be  prvsent  at  the  witch-Mibbath 
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that  very  night,  if  it  were  permitted 
her  to  make  use  of  the  magic  unguent. 
Haying  got  permission,  she  rubbed  her 
body  with  a  foetid  composition,  and 
presently  fell  into  a  profound  torpor, 
from  which  neither  blows,  pricking, 
nor  scorching — all  of  which  were  libe- 
rally administered — could  arouse  her. 
Next  day,  on  coming  to  herself,  she 
related  that  she  had  been  to  the  sab- 
bath, and  described  the  painfMl  sensa- 
tions which  she  had  really  experienced 
in  her  sleep,  as  connected  with  things 
done  to  her  in  the  infernal  assembly. 
The  magistrate  considered  this  as  a 
proof  that  she  was  no  witch  at  all,  and 
that  her  visits  to  the  sabbath  were 
mere  dreams.  It  is  evident  that  her 
insensibility  was  not  complete,  as  she 
was  conscious  of  pain,  caused  by  the  ex- 
periments actually  made  on  her  power 
of  sensation,  but,  as  in  all  such  cases, 
referred  by  her  to  the  visionary  crea- 
tions of  her  own  haunted  brain.  Sal- 
verte  relates  the  story  after  Paolo 
Minucci,  a  Florentine  lawyer  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  most  obvi- 
ous reflection  it  suggests  is,  that  the 
accused  was  singularly  happy  in  her 
judge,  who,  on  no  better  grounds  than 
the  having  had  her  bodily  before  him 
the  whole  night,  thought  himself  justi- 
fied in  withholding  helief  from  her 
own  avowal,  that  she  had  attended  the 
conclave  of  sorcerers.  It  wo  aid  not 
have  been  wonderful  if  such  incredu- 
lity had  involved  the  judge  himself  in 
a  suspicion  of  being  no  stranger  to 
the  hellish  league.  For  the  solution 
of  the  difficulty,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  would  have  been, 
tnat  if  the  witch's  body  did  not  go  to 
the  sabbath,  her  soul  did  ;  and,  indeed, 
there  were  authorities  of  weight  for 
the  opinion  that  it  was  the  soul  that 
generally  did  take  part  in  those  scenes 
of  impiety  and  uncleanness,  and  that 
the  anointing  had  merely  the  effect  of 
keeping  the  body  in  tenantable  condi- 
tion, until  the  return  of  its  volatile  in- 
mate. 

Of  this  opinion  is  Mr.  Joseph  Glan- 
vil,  the  learned  and  reverend  author  of 
**  Sadtunsmus  Triumphatus,"*  a  work 
published  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  to  the  eternal  dbcom- 
fiture  of  all  such  sceptical  Florentine 


judges,  and  others,  who  would  not  be- 
lieve that  old  women  could  ride  broom- 
sticks, or  who  thought  it  unlikely  that 
the  devil  would  spend  his  time  philan- 
dering with  a  bevy  of  blear-eyed  bel- 
dams, on  heaths,  and  such  out-of-the- 
way  places ;  in  an  age,  too,  when, 
what  with  Roundheads,  and  Jesuits, 
and  freethinkers,  and  merry  King 
Charles  and  his  court,  and  dull  King 
James  and  his  court,  and  pious  Kine 
William,  and  filial  Queen  Mary,  and 
their  court,  one  would  think  he  had 
quite  enough  of  serious  business  on 
his  hands. 

Over  such  Sadducees  does  Mr.  Glan- 
vil,  as  the  title  of  his  book  sufficiently 
sets  forth,  triumph.  He  does  not, 
however,  seem  to  think  much,  him- 
self, of  the  achievement;  the  victory 
is  too  cheap ;  the  enemy  made  a  mise- 
rable fight  of  it,  and  from  a  field  so 
faintly  contested  laurels  were  scarce 
worth  the  carrying  away.  Indeed,  in 
very  pity  of  the  weakness  of  his  adver- 
saries, Mr.  Glanvil  chivalrously  takes 
up  their  side  of  the  question  first,  and 
marshals  against  himself  a  far  more 
imposing  array  of  objections  than  he 
believes  the  contrary  party  to  be  able 
to  do,  if  left  to  their  own  resources ; 
which  objections  having  with  much 
ease  overthrown,  he  avows  his  candid 
conviction  that  he  has  suggested  much 
more  against  what  he  defends,  than 
ever  he  heard  or  saw  in  any  that  op- 
posed it ;  whose  discourses  for  the 
most  part  have  seemed  to  him  inspired 
by  **a  lofty  scorn  of  common  belief, 
and  some  trivial  notions  of  vulgar  phi- 
losophy." So  that  he  '^  professes,  for 
his  own  part,  he  never  yet  heard  any 
of  the  confident  declaimers  against 
witchcraft  and  apparitions,  speak  any 
thing  that  might  move  a  mind,  in  any 
degree  instructed  in  the  generous 
kinds  of  philosophy  and  nature  of 
things.  And  for  the  objections  he 
has  recited,  they  are  most  of  them 
such  as  rose  out  of  his  own  thoughts, 
which  he  obliged  to  consider  what  was 
possible  to  be  said  upon  this  occasion." 
In  fact,  to  Mr.  Glanvil,  the  defiance 
of  common  sense  involved  in  doubting 
the  existence  of  witches  is  so  great, 
that  he  cannot  but  look  upon  those 
who  are  guilty  of  it  as  furnishing  in 
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themselves  an  argument  of  what  they 
deny  ;  and  suspects  shrewdly  that  "so 
confident  an  opinion  could  not  be  held 
upon  such  inducements,  but  by  some 
kind  of  witchcraft  and  fascination." 
"And  perhaps,"  he  suggests,  "that 
evil  spirit,  whose  influences  they  will 
not  allow  in  actions  ascribed  to  such 
causes,  hath  a  greater  hand  and  inte- 
rest in  their  proposition  than  they  are 
aware  of."  For  he  thinks  it  the  clear 
interest  of  this  "agent  of  darkness**  to 
have  the  world  believe  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  himself.  And  as  he 
that  thinks  there  is  no  witch,  believes 
a  devil  gratis^  so  we  must  count  our- 
selves much  beholden  to  such  a  one,  if 
he  admit  either  angel  or  spirit,  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  or  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Thus,  this  witch  question 
is  one  in  which  the  very  vitals  of  reli- 
gion are  concerned  ;  and  if  Mr.  Glan- 
vil,  "  late  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to 
His  Majesty,"  did  not  interest  himself 
about  the  vitals  of  religion,  who 
should  ?  Moreover,  does  he  not  write 
himself  F.R.S.,  and  has  not  the  ques- 
tion also  its  scientific  side,  its  bearing 
on  the  vitals  of  philosophy,  to  which 
no  man  of  these  letters  can  without 
blame  remain  indifferent  ? 

We  quote  some  of  the  "  Objections," 
which  our  author  supposes  to  be  made 
by  the  Sadducean  impugn ers  of  his 
doctrine,  together  with  his  triumphant 
answers  to  the  same.  And  the  objec- 
tion we  will  begin  with  is  the  one 
which,  we  believe,  has  most  weight 
with  the  unthinking  part  of  men,  and 
which,  when  we  ourselves  belonged  to 
that  class,  we  remember  to  have  been 
much  fortified  by,  in  our  resistance  to 
the  great  verities  for  which  Mr.  Glan- 
vil  contends. 

Here  follows  the  objection : — 

"  There  are  actions  in  most  of  those 
relations  ascribed  to  witches,  which  are 
ridiculous  and  impossible  in  the  nature 
of  things ;  such  are  (1.)  Their  flying 
out  of  windows,  after  they  have  anointed 
themselves,  to  remote  places.  (2.) 
Their  transformation  into  cats,  hares, 
and  other  creatures.  (3.)  Their  feeling 
all  the  hurts  in  their  own  bodies  which 
they  have  received  in  those.  (4.)  Their 
raising  tempests,  by  muttering  some 
nonsensieal  words,  or  performing  cere- 
monies alike  impertinent  as  ridiculous. 
And  (5.)  their  being  sucked  in  some 
particular  private  place  of  their  bodies 
by  a  familiar.  These  are  presumed  to 
be  actions  inconsistent  with  the  nature 
of  8piriti«,  and  above  tiie  power  of  those 


poor  and  miserable  agents.  And  there* 
fore  the  objection  supposeth  them  per- 
formed only  by  the  fancy ;  and  that  the 
whole  mystery  of  witchcraft  is  but  an 
illusion  of  crasie  imagination." 

To  this  *'  aggregate  objection,"  Mr. 
Glanvil  answers,  with  a  boldness 
scarcely  enough  to  be  admired,  that 
the  more  absurd  and  unaccountable 
those  actions  seem,  the  greater  con- 
firmations are  they  to  him  of  the  truth 
of  those  relations,  and  the  reality  of 
what  the  objectors  would  destroy.  For 
he  grants  the  circumstances  to  be  ex- 
ceeding unlikely,  judging  by  the  mea- 
sures of  common  belief,  but  holds  the 
probability  to  be  the  greater,  on  this 
very  account,  that  they  are  not  Jicti- 
tious, 

**  None  (he  remarks)  but  a  fool  or  a 
madman  would  relate,  with  a  purpose 
of  having  it  believed,  that  he  saw  in 
Ireland  men  with  hoofs  on  their  heads, 
and  eyes  in  their  breasts ;  or  if  any 
should  be  so  ridiculously  vain,  as  to  be 
serious  in  such  an  incredible  romance,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  all  travellers 
that  come  into  those  parts  after  him 
should  tell  the  same  story.  There  is  a 
large  field  in  fiction  ;  and  if  all  these 
relations  were  arbitrary  compositions, 
doubtless  the  first  romancers  would  have 
framed  them  more  agreeable  to  the 
common  doctrine  of  spirits  ;  at  least, 
after  these  supposed  absurdities  had 
been  a  thousand  times  laughed  at,  peo- 
ple by  this  time  would  have  learned  to 
correct  those  obnoxious  extravagancies  ; 
and  though  they  have  not  yet  more  ve- 
racity than  the  ages  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  yet  one  would  expect  they 
should  have  got  more  cunning.  This  sup- 
posed impossibility,  then,  of  these  per- 
formances, seems  to  me  a  probable  ar- 
gument that  they  are  not  wilful  and  de- 
signed forgeries.  And  if  they  are  fan- 
cies, His  somewhat  strange,  that  imagi- 
nation, which  is  the  most  various  thing 
in  all  the  world,  should  infinitely  repeat 
the  same  conceit  in  all  times  and  places." 

Having  thus  made  it  tolerably  plain 
that  a  reasonable  amount  of  improba- 
bility is  one  of  the  best  titles  that  a 
witch-story  can  have  to  our  belief — in 
other  words,  that  its  likelihood  is  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  its  unlikelihood — 
our  author  proceeds  to  show  that  the 
particular  instances  of  improbability 
referred  to  in  the  "  Objection*'  are  not 
so  improbable  after  all,  but  may  be 
•*  as  well  accounted  for  by  the  rules  of 
reason  and  philosophy,  as  the  ordinary 
affairs  of  nature." 
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But,  before  going  into  the  proof  of 
this  position,  let  us  observe,  not 
without  gratification,  the  point  at 
which  English  knowledge  of  Ireland 
had  arrived,  so  far  back  as  the  period 
at  which  Mr.  Glanvil  wrote.  Nobody, 
it  appears,  could,  with  the  most 
trifling  chance  of  success,  have  at- 
tempted to  make  an  enlightened 
British  public  believe,  that  Irishmen 
had  hoofs  on  their  heads !  The  thing 
would  have  been  scouted.  Put  the 
hoofs,  indeed,  at  the  other  end,  and 
the  story  might  have  found  credit. 
But  on  the  head  ?  No — Englishmen, 
even  in  1688,  knew  too  much  of  Ire- 
land to  believe  that. 

And  now,  to  prove  that  an  old 
woman's  flying  out  of  the  window, 
taking  the  shape  of  a  cat,  raising  a 
storm,  or  giving  suck  to  a  young  devil, 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  rules  of 
reason  and  philosophy  :^ 

"  For  the  first  then,  that  the  confede- 
rate spirit  should  transport  the  witch 
through  the  air  to  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  con- 
ceiving it ;  and  if  that  be  true  which 
great  philosophers  affirm,  concerning 
the  real  separability  of  the  soul  from 
the  body  without  death,  there  is  yet 
less,  for  then  'tis  easie  to  apprehend, 
that  the  soul  having  left  its  gross  and 
sluggish  body  behind  it,  and  being 
cloath'd  only  with  its  immediate  vehicle 
of  air,  or  more  subtile  matter,  may  be 
quickly  conducted  to  any  place  it  would 
be  at,  by  those  officious  spirits  that 
attend  it.  And  though  I  adventure  to 
affirm  nothing  concerning  the  truth  and 
certainty  of  this  supposition,  yet  I  must 
needs  say,  it  doth  not  seem  to  me  un- 
reasonable. And  our  experience  of 
apoplexies,  epilepsies,  ccstacies,  and 
the  strange  things  men  report  to  have 
seen  during  these  deliquiumSf  look  fa- 
vourably upon  this  conjecture^  which 
seems  to  me  to  contradict  no  principle 
of  reason  or  philosophy,  since  death 
consists  not  so  much  in  the  actual  sepa- 
ration of  soul  and  body,  as  in  the  indis- 
position and  unfitness  of  the  body  for 
vital  union,  as  an  excellent  philosopher 
hath  made  good.  On  which  hypothesis, 
the  witch's  anointing  herself  oefore  she 
takes  her  flight,  may  perhaps  serve  to 
keep  thebody  tenantable,  andm  fit  dispo- 
sition to  receive  the  spirit  at  its  return." 

With  respect  to  these  spiritual 
flights,  we  may  here  quote  a  passage 
from  Salverte : — 

"Two  of  the  reputed  sorcerers,  sent 


to  sleep  by  the  magic  ointment,  had 
given  out  that  they  would  go  to  the 
Sabbaty  and  return  from  it,  flving  with 
wings.  Both  believed  that  this  really 
happened,  and  were  greatly  astonished 
when  assured  of  the  contrary.  One  in 
his  sleep  even  performed  some  move- 
ments, and  struck  out  even  as  though 
he  were  on  the  wing.  It  is  well  known 
that,  from  the  blood  flowing  towards 
the  brain  during  sleep,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  dream  of  flying  and  rising  into 
the  air.'* 

Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  his  book, 
*'  Of  Occult  Philosophy,"  tells  us  that 
"  the  soul  is  sometimes,  through  a 
vehement  imagination  or  speculation, 
wholly  snatched  away  out  of  the 
body."  And  we  have  adduced,  in  a 
former  number  of  this  magazine,*  the 
testimony  of  Kaempfer,  that  on  par- 
taking of  a  drink  which  was  in  use 
among  the  Persians,  he  presently 
seemed  to  himself  to  sit  on  a  flying 
horse,  and  to  ride  through  the  air. 

Cardanus  (who  asserts  that  aconite 
produces  the  sensation  of  flying)  men- 
tions the  composition  of  one  of  the 
witch-ointments,  as  deposed  to  by  an 
accused  person  of  the  better-informed 
class :  it  consisted  of  the  fat  of  boys, 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  parsley,  aco- 
nite, solanum,  pentaphylum  and  soot. 
In  1545,  a  pomatum  composed  of  nar- 
cotic substances  was  found  in  the 
house  of  an  accused  sorcerer.  Andrea 
Laguna,  physician  to  Pope  Julius  III., 
was  so  little  influenced  by  the  super- 
stition of  the  time,  as  to  try  the  effect 
of  this  unguent  upon  a  patient  of 
his,  who  laboured  under  frenzy  and 
loss  of  rest.  The  application  produced 
an  unbroken  sleep  of  thirty-six  hours. 

After  all,  to  dream  of  flying,  and  to 
believe,  after  waking,  that  you  have 
really  flown,  are  two  very  difi^erent 
things.  Opiates,  or  "  the  blood  flow- 
ing to  the  brain  in  sleep,"  may  pro- 
duce the  one ;  but  a  true  Mesmeric 
state,  that  is,  according  to  Calmeil,  a 
state  of  special  cerebral  disease,  is 
necessary  to  the  production  of  the 
other ;  and  of  this  neither  Eusebe 
Salverte,  nor  his  English  translator, 
appears  to  be  gifted  with  an  ink- 
ling. 

With  respect  to  the  transformation 
of  witches  into  the  shapes  of  cats, 
hares,  and  the  like,  we  are  to  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  the  material  body,  in 
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its  sangnineons  and  carnal  grossness, 
that  undergoes  these  changes  of  confi- 
guration^  but  the  subtle  aerial  vehicle 
of  the  soulf  over  which  the  sleeping 
fantasy  has  an  unlimited  power.  Mr. 
Glanvil  says  on  this  subject  :— 

''  'Tis  easie  enough  to  imagine,  that 
the  power  of  imagiDation  may  form 
those  passive  and  pliable  vehicles  into 
those  shapes,  with  more  ease  than  the 
fancy  of  the  mother  can  the  stubborn 
matter  of  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  as  we 
see  it  frequently  doth  in  the  instances 
that  occur  of  signatures  and  monstrous 
singularities ;  and  sometimes  perhaps 
the  confederate  spirit  puts  tricks  upon 
the  senses  of  the  spectators,  and  those 
shapes  are  only  illusions. 

••  But  then,  when  they  feel  the  hurts 
in  their  gross  bodies,  that  they  receive 
in  their  airy  vehicles,  they  must  be  sup- 

I)osed  to  have  been  really  present,  at 
east  in  these  latter,  and  'tis  no  more 
difficult  to  apprehend  how  the  hurts  of 
those  shoula  be  translated  upon  their 
other  bodies,  than  that  diseases  should 
be  inflicted  by  the  imagination,  or  how 
the  fancy  of  the  mother  should  wound 
the  foetus,  as  several  credible  relations 
do  attest." 

"  And,  for  their  being  sucVd  by  the 
familiar,  I  say,  we  know  so  little  of  the 
nature  of  daemons  and  spirits,  that  *tis 
no  wonder  we  cannot  certainly  divine 
the  reason  of  so  strange  an  action. 
And  yet  we  may  conjecture  at  some 
things  that  may  render  it  less  improba- 
ble. For  some  have  thought  that  the 
genii  (whom  both  the  Platonical  and 
Christian  antiquity  thought  embodied) 
are  recreated  by  the  reeks  and  vapours 
of  human  blood,  and  the  spirits  that 
proceed  from  them.  .  .  .  Or,  perhaps, 
this  may  be  only  a  diabolical  sacrament 
and  ceremony  to  confirm  the  hellish 
covenant.  To  which  I  add,  that  which 
to  me  seems  most  probable,  viz.,  that  the 
familiar  doth  not  only  suck  the  witch, 
but  in  the  action  infuseth  some  poyson- 
ous  ferment  into  her,  which  gives  her 
imaginations  and  spirits  a  magical 
tincture,  whereby  they  become  mischiev- 
ously influential ;  and  the  word  vene- 
fica  intimates  some  such  matter.  Now, 
that  the  imagination  hath  a  mighty 
power  in  operation,  is  seen  in  the  just 
now  mentioned  signatures  and  diseases 
that  it  causeth ;  aud  that  the  fancy  is 
modified  by  the  qualities  of  the  blood 
and  spirits,  is  too  evident  to  need  proof. 
Which  tbings  supposed,  'tis  plain  to 
conceive  that  the  evil  spirit,  having 
breathed  some  vile  vapour  into  the  body 
of  the  witch,  it  may  taint  her  blood  and 
spirits  with  a  noxious  quality,  by  which 


her  infectious  imagination,  heightened  by 
melancholy  and  this  worse  cause,  may 
do  much  hurt  upon  bodies  that  are  im- 
pressible by  such  influences.  And  'tis 
very  likely  that  this  ferment  disposeth 
the. imagination  of  the  sorceress  to 
cause  the  mentioned  Ji^cuMtx,  or 
separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body, 
and  may,  perhaps,  keep  the  body  in  fit 
temper  for  its  re-entry  ;  as  also  it  may 
facilitate  transformation,  which,  it  may 
be,  could  not  be  effected  by  ordinary  and 
unassisted  imagination." 

To  the  objection,  that  it  is  very  im- 
probable that  the  devil,  who  is  a  wise 
and  mighty  spirit,  should  be  at  the 
beck  of  a  poor  hag,  and  have  so  little 
to  do  as  to  attend  the  errands  and  im- 
potent lusts  of  a  silly  old  woman,  our 
F.R.S.  replies  well,  that  it  is  much 
more  improbable  that  all  the  world 
should  be  deceived  in  matters  of  fact, 
and  circumstances  of  the  clearest  evi- 
dence and  conviction,  than  that  the 
devil,  who  is  wicked,  should  also  be 
unwise,  and  that  he  that  persuades  all 
his  subjects  and  accomplices  out  of 
their  wits,  should  himself  act  like  his 
own  temptations  and  persuasions. 
Then  it  is  to  be  considered  that  there 
are  more  devils  than  one,  and  that  what 
one  may  not  have  time  or  disposition 
for,  another  may.  Nor  is  it  to  be  sup- 
posed that  all  devils  are  of  the  same 
capacity  or  judgment,  while  there  is 
so  infinite  a  diversity  of  these  qualities 
in  different  men.  When  there  are  so 
many  dolts  on  earth,  who  shall  say 
there  are  none  in  hell  ?  In  fact,  "  the 
devil,"  according  to  Mr.  Glanvil,  is  a 
name  for  a  body  politic,  in  which  there 
are  very  different  orders  and  degrees 
of  spirits,  and  perhaps  in  as  much  va- 
riety of  place  and  state  as  among  our- 
fielves.  And  these  familiars  that  enter 
into  compact  with  old  women,  and  do 
their  behests,  are,  most  likely,  of  the 
basest  and  most  brutish  sort  in  that 
invisible  commonwealth — or  common- 
bane,  if  the  more  suitable  word  may 
be  used.  With  respect  to  the  making 
of  compacts,  which,  when  we  consider 
the  character  and  probable  destination 
of  those  who  enter  into  them,  would, 
no  doubt,  appear  to  be  superfluous 
enough,  it  is  a  very  ingenious  conjec- 
ture of  our  author,  that  the  dsemons, 
by  whom  those  compacts  with  man- 
kind are  proposed  or  accepted,  being 
of  the  lowest  order  in  the  kingdom  of 
darkness^  and  having  none  to  rule  or 
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tyrannize  over  within  the  circle  of 
their  own  nature  and  government,  are 
glad  to  get  them  vassals  or  suhjects  out 
of  another  sphere,  and  that  'tis  like 
enough  to  he  provided  and  allowed  by 
the  constitution  of  their  state  and  go- 
vernment, that  every  wicked  spirit 
shall  have  those  souls  as  his  property, 
and  particular  servants  and  attendants, 
whom  he  can  catch  in  such  compacts, 
as  those  wild  beasts  that  we  can  take 
in  hunting  are,  by  the  allowance  of  the 
law,  our  own.  As  for  the  spirits  of 
higher  rank,  it  does  not  appear  that 
they  are  inclined  to  trammel  or  com- 
promise themselves  by  any  express  co- 
venants with  the  human  beings  with 
whom  they  converse.  At  least,  Mr. 
Glanvil  cites,  to  this  effect,  the  case 
of  a  Mr.  Edwards,  a  Master  of  Arts 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  who 
being  reclaimed  from  conjuration,  de- 
clared in  his  repentance  that  the 
demon  always  appeared  to  him  like  a 
man  of  good  fashion,  and  never  re- 
quired any  compact  from  him.  This 
was  a  devil  fit  to  converse  with  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  scholar — a  demon,  in 
fact,  to  whom  your  aristocratic  "  hell" 
of  the  present  day  can  furnish  coun- 
terparts by  the  dozen,  all  "looking 
like  men  of  good  fashion,"  and  pro- 
bably of  a  very  different  social  stand- 
ing at  home  from  those  ignoble  and 
gutter  fiends  who  chaffered  for  the 
souls  of  old  women,  and  gave  lessons 
in  the  art  of  riding  a  broom-stick,  or 
pleasuring  on  the  high  seas  in  a  sieve. 

Having  abundantly  demonstrated, 
in  the  first  part  of  his  book,  the  possU 
hility  of  witchcraft,  our  learned  ex- 
Royal  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  applies 
him,  in  the  second,  to  place  before  his 
readers  evidence  of  its  real  existence, 
Thb  is  amply  afforded  by  the  records 
of  the  witch-trials  of  the  time,  of 
which  Mr.  Glanvil  adduces  some  half- 
dozen  of  the  most  remarkable,  and 
with  a  few  notices  of  which  we  shall 
close  the  present  paper. 

In  the  month  of  November,  1663, 
Elizabeth  Hill,  the  daughter  of 
Richard  Hill,  of  Stoke  Trister,  in 
the  county  of  Somerset,  yeoman, 
being  then  about  the  a^e  of  thirteen, 
began  to  be  attacked  with  strange  fits, 
in  which  she  cried  out  that  one 
Elizabeth  Style,  of  the  same  parish, 
a  widow,  appeared  to  her,  and  inflicted 
upon  her  various  kinds  of  torments. 
She  also  described,  in  these  fits,  what 


clothes  Elizabeth  Style  had  on  at  the 
time,  which  descriptions  were,  upon 
inquiry,  found  to  be  correct. 

Here,  let  us  observe,  was  a  case  of 
clairvoyance,  as  distinct  as  any  of  those 
which  have  been  brought  forward  by 
Calmeil.  The  critical  period  of  life 
in  which  the  patient  was  when  the  fits 
appeared,  is  a  circumstance  which 
ought  not  to  be  left  out  of  sight. 

The  child's  sufferings  continuing, 
the  father,  ^about  a  fortnight  before 
Christmas,  went  to  Elizabeth  Style, 
and  in  the  presence  of  three  neigh- 
bours, told  her  that  "his  daughter 
spoke  much  of  her  in  her  fits,  and  did 
believe  that  she  was  bewitched  by  her.'* 
The  three  neighbours,  contrary  to 
what  commonly  happened  in  such 
cases,  took  part  with  the  accused  per- 
son, and  moved  her  to  complain  to  the 
justice  against  Hill  for  defaming  her. 
But  she,  having  met  this  suggestion  in 
an  evasive  way,  and  being  again  urged 
by  the  others  not  to  submit  to  so  great 
an  affront,  said  "  she  would  do  worse 
than  fetch  a  warrant."  From  this 
time  the  girl  grew  worse,  her  fits  be- 
coming so  violent  that,  **  though  held 
in  her  chair  by  four  or  five  people, 
sometimes  six,  by  the  arms,  legs,  and 
shoulders,  she  would  rise  out  of  her 
chair,  and  raise  her  body  about  three 
or  four  feet  high."  To  these  terrible 
convulsions  another  torment  was  added, 
her  wrists,  face,  neck,  and  other  parts 
of  her  body  being,  during  the  fits, 
pricked  with  thorns,  which,  on  recover- 
ing the  power  of  speech,  she  declared 
were  thrust  into  her  by  the  Widow 
Style.  The  afflicted  family,  as  was 
very  proper,  sent  for  the  parson  of 
the  parish,  whose  depositions  to  what 
he  saw,  taken  before  a  neighbouring 
magistrate,  and  preserved  by  Mr. 
Glanvil,  we  here  present  to  the  reader. 

*'  William  Parsons,  Rector  of  Stoko 
Trister,  in  the  County  of  Somerset, 
examined  the  26th  of  January,  1664,  be- 
fore Robert  Hunt,  Esq.,  concerning  the 
bewitching  of  Richara  Hill's  daughter, 
saith,  that  on  Monday  night  after 
Christmas  Day  then  last  past,  he  came 
into  the  room  where  Elizabeth  HUI  was 
in  a  fit,  man  V  of  his  parishioners  being 
present  and  looking  on.  He  there  saw 
the  child  held  in  a  chair  by  main  force 
by  the  people,  plunging  far  beyond  the 
strength  of  nature,  foaming  and  catch- 
ing at  her  own  arms  and  clothes  with 
her  teeth.     This  fit  he  conceived  held 
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about  half  an  hour.  After  some  time, 
she  pointed  with  her  finger  to  the  left 
side  of  her  hand,  next  to  her  left  arm, 
and  then  to  her  left  hand,  &c. ;  and  where 
she  pointed  he  perceired  a  red  spot  to 
arise,  with  a  small  black  in  the  middle 
of  it  like  a  thorn.  She  pointed  to  her 
toes  one  after  another,  and  expressed 
great  sense  of  torment.  This  latter  fit, 
he  guesses,  continued  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  during  most  or  all  of  which 
time  her  stomach  seemed  to  swell,  and 
her  head  where  she  seemed  to  be  pricked 
did  so  very  much.  She  sate  foaming 
much  of  the  time,  and  the  next  day  after 
her  fit,  she  showed  examinant  the  places 
where  the  thorns  were  stuck  in,  and  he 
saw  the  thorns  in  those  places. 
*•  Taken  upon  oath  before  me, 

"  Robert  Hunt." 


The  depositions  of  the  child's  father, 
and  of  a  neighbour  named  Nicholas 
Lambert,  are  to  the  same  effect,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  thorns  made 
their  appearance.  Hill  says, ''  in  her 
fits  she  would  have  holes  made  in  her 
hand-wrists,  &c.,  which  the  informant 
and  others  that  saw  them,  conceived 
to  be  with  thorns.  For  they  saw 
thorns  in  her  fiesh,  and  some  they 
hooked  out.  That  upon  the  child's 
pointing  with  her  finger  from  place  to 
place,  the  thorns  and  holes  immediately 
appeared  to  the  informant  and  others 
looking  on.  .  .  .  The  child  hath 
been  so  tormented  and  pricked  with 
thorns  for  several  nights,  at  which 
time  the  informant  and  many  other 
people  have  seen  the  fiesh  rise  up  in 
little  bunches,  in  which  holes  did  ap- 
pear." And  Lambert  says,  "that  in 
her  fits,  not  being  able  to  speak,  she 
would  wrest  her  body  as  one  in  great 
torment,  and  point  with  her  finger  to 
her  neck,  head,  hand-wrists,  arms,  and 
toes.  And  he,  with  the  rest,  looking 
on  the  places  to  which  she  pointed, 
saw  on  the  sudden  little  red  spots 
arise,  with  black  ones  in  the  middle, 
as  if  thorns  were  stuck  in  them,  but 
the  child  then  only  pointed,  without 
iouching  her  flesh  with  her  fingers." 

This  reminds  us  of  "stigmatiza- 
tion,*'  80  common  among  the  ecstatics 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In 
particular,  what  the  clergyman  men- 
tions ^as  to  the  swelling  of  the  child's 
hand  at  the  time  it  appeared  pricked, 
seems  to  have  close  affinity  with  what 
is  related  of  the  Tyrolean  nun,  Maria 
Haeber  :— 


*'  As  she  once  laid  to  heart  the  crowning 
of  our  Saviour  with  thorns,  her  head,  in 
the  fervour  of  her  sympathy,  swelled  up 
immoderately,  with  such  piercing  pains, 
that  all  believed  her  to  be  at  the  point 
of  death.  Her  confessor  was  hastily 
summoned,  and  having  obtained  from 
her  a  confession  of  the  cause  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, he  succeeded  in  so  moderating 
her  sympathy,  through  the  power  of 
obedience,  that  the  swelling  of  her  head 
subsided  in  a  manner  visible  to  all 
eyes." 

Of  Giovanna  della  Croce,  another 
nun  of  the  Tyrol,  it  is  related  that  on 
a  similar  occasion  her  head  swelled 
enormously,  and  at  several  points  a 
deep  redness  presented  itself,  as  if 
blood  were  on  the  point  of  breaking 
forth.  These  are  remarkable  instances 
of  the  similarity  prevailing  between 
the  symptoms  of  theomania  (to  adopt 
Calmeil's  expression)  and  demono- 
mania. 

Another  circumstance  deposed  to 
by  Richard  Hill  is,  that  his  daughter, 
at  the  end  of  each  fit,  predicted  the 
time  at  which  another  would  happen, 
saying,  that  she  had  this  information 
from  her  tormentor.  Style.  This  was 
also  the  case  in  the  instances  of  de- 
monopathy  referred  to  by  Calmeil, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  constant 
phenomena  connected  with  mesmeric 
somnambulism. 

The  Hills  were  not  the  only  suffer- 
ers, whose  accusations  of  witchcraft 
Elizabeth  Style  had  to  meet.  During 
her  examination  before  the  above- 
mentioned  Justice  Robert  Hunt,  that 
enlightened  magistrate  observed  that 
a  certain  Richard  Vining,  present  in 
court,  looked  very  earnestly  upon  him; 
and,  asking  if  this  man  had  anything 
to  say  relative  to  the  matter  before 
him,  received  answer,  that  Style  had 
also  bewitched  his  (Vining's)  wife, 
Agnes.  And,  on  further  interroga- 
tion, this  Vining  related,  that  about 
two  or  three  years  before  St.  James's 
day,  three  years  since,  or  thereabouts, 
his  said  wife,  Agnes,  fell  out  with 
Elizabeth  Style,  and  within  three 
days  after  she  was  taken  with  a  griev- 
ous pricking  in  her  thigh,  which  pain 
continued  for  a  long  time,  till,  after 
some  physic  taken  from  one  Hallet, 
she  was  at  some  ease  for  three  or  four 
weeks.  About  the  Christmas  after 
the  mentioned  St.  James's  day.  Style 
came  to   Yining's  hoosey  and  gav« 
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Agnes,  his  wife,  two  apples,  one  of 
them  a  very  fair  red  apple,  which 
Style  desired  her  to  eat — which  she 
did,  and  in  a  few  hours  was  taken  ill, 
and  worse  than  ever  she  had  heen  he- 
fore.  Upon  this,  Vining  went  to  one 
Master  Compton,  who  lived  in  the 
parish  of  Ditch  Eate,  for  physic  for 
his  wife.  Compton  told  him  he  could 
do  her  no  good,  for  that  she  was  hurt 
hy  a  near  neighbour,  who  would  come 
into  his  house,  and  up  into  the  cham- 
ber where  his  wife  was,  but  would  go 
out  again  without  speaking.  After 
Vining  came  home,  being  in  the  cham- 
ber with  his  wife.  Style  came  up  to 
them,  but  went  out  again  without 
saying  a  word.  Agnes  continued  in 
great  pain  till  Easter-eve  following, 
and  then  died.  Before  her  death,  her 
hip  rotted,  and  one  of  her  eyes  swell- 
ed out ;  and  she  declared  to  her  hus- 
band in  her  last  moments,  as  she  had 
done  several  times  before,  that  she  be- 
lieved Elizabeth  Style  had  bewitched 
her,  and  was  the  cause  of  her  death. 

While  Vining  deposed  to  these 
things,  Elizabeth  Style  seemed  ap- 
palled and  concerned  ;  and  the  justice 
saying  to  her,  "  You  have  been  an  old 
sinner,  &c. — you  deserve  little  mercy," 
she  replied,  "  I  have  ask*t  God's 
mercy  for  it."  Mr.  Hunt  then  asking 
her,  why  she  still  continued  in  such  ill 
courses,  she  said,  the  devil  tempted 
her ;  and,  after  this,  she  no  longer 
declined  to  make  confession  of  her 
crimes.  We  give  the  confession,  as 
preserved  by  Glanvil. 

«*  Elizabeth  Styles,  her  confession  of 
her  witchcrafts,  January  26th  and  30th, 
and  February  7th,  1664,  before  Robert 
Hunt,  Esq. : — She  then  confessed,  that 
the  devil,  about  ten  years  since,  ap- 
peared to  her  in  the  shape  of  a  hand- 
some man,  and  after,  of  a  black  dog. 
That  he  promised  her  money,  and  that 
she  should  live  gallantly,  and  have  the 
pleasure  of  the  world  for  twelve  years, 
if  she  would,  with  her  blood,  sign  his 

Eaper,  which  was  to  give  her  soul  to 
im,  and  observe  his  laws,  and  that  he 
might  suck  her  blood.  This,  after  four 
solicitations,  the  examinant  promised 
him  to  do.  Upou  which  he  prickt  the 
fourth  finger  of  her  right  hand,  be- 
tween the  middle  and  upper  joynt, 
(where  the  sign  at  the  exammation  re- 
mained) and  with  a  drop  or  two  of  her 
blood,  she  signed  the  paper  with  an  O. 
Upon  this,  the  devil  gave  her  sixpence, 
and  vanished  with  the  paper. 
**  That,  since,  he  hath  appeared  in  the 


shape  of  a  man,  and  did  so  on  Wednes- 
day seven-night  past ;  but  more  usually 
he  appears  in  the  likeness  of  a  dog,  and 
cat,  and  a  fly  like  a  miliar,  in  which  last 
he  usually  sucks  in  the  poll,  about  four 
of  the  clock  in  the  morning,  and  did  so, 
January  27 ;  and  that  it  usually  is  pain 
to  her  to  bo  so  suckt. 

'*  That  when  she  hath  a  desire  to  do 
harm,  she  calleth  the  spirit  by  the  name 
of  Robin,  to  whom,  when  he  appeared  h, 
she  useth  these  words,  <  O  Sathan,  give 
me  my  purpose.*  She  then  tells  him 
what  she  would  have  done.  And  that 
he  should  so  appear  to  her,  was  part  of 
her  contract  with  him. 

*'  That,  about  a  month  ago,  he  ap- 
pearing, she  desired  him  to  torment  one 
Elizabeth  Hill,  and  to  thrust  thorns  into 
her  flesh,  which  he  promised  to  do,  and 
the  next  time  he  appeared,  he  told  her 
he  had  done  it. 

'*  That  a  little  above  a  month  since, 
this  examinant,  Alice  Duke,  Anne 
Bishop,  and  Mary  Penny,  met  about 
nine  of  the  clock  in  the  night,  in  the 
common  near  Trister  gate,  where  they 
met  a  man  in  black  clothes,  with  a  little 
band,  to  whom  they  did  courtesie  and 
due  observance,  and  the  examinant 
verily  believes  that  this  was  the  devil. 
At  that  time,  Alice  Duke  brought  a 
picture  in  wax,  which  was  for  Elizabeth 
Hill ;  the  man  in  black  took  it  in  his 
arms,  anointed  its  forehead,  and  said, 
*  I  baptize  thee  with  this  oyl,*  and  used 
some  other  words.  He  was  godfather, 
and  the  examinant  and  Anne  Bishop 
godmothers.  They  called  it  Elizabeth, 
or  Bess.  Then  the  man  in  black,  this 
examinant,  Anne  Bishop,  and  Alice 
Duke  stuck  thorns  into  several  places 
of  the  neck,  hand- wrists,  fingers,  and 
other  parts  of  the  said  picture.  After 
which,  they  had  wine,  cakes,  and  roast 
meat  (all  brought  by  the  man  in  black), 
which  they  did  eat  and  drink.  They 
danced,  and  were  merry ;  were  bodily 
there,  and  in  their  clothes. 

"  She  further  saith,  that  the  same 
persons  met  again,  at  or  near  the  same 
nlace,  about  a  month  since,  when  Anne 
Bishop  brought  a  picture  in  wax,  which 
was  baptized  John,  In  like  manner  as 
the  other  was ;  the  man  in  black  was 
godfather,  and  Alice  Duke  and  this  ex- 
aminant, godmothers.  As  soon  as  it 
was  baptized,  Anne  Bishop  stuck  two 
thorns  into  the  arms  of  the  picture, 
which  was  for  one  Robert  Newman's 
child  of  Wincaunton.  After  they  had 
eaten,  drank,  danced,  and  made  merry, 
they  departed. 

•*  That  she,  with  Anne  Bishop  and 
Alice  Duke,  met  at  another  time  in  the 
night,  in  a  ground  near  Marnhul,  where 
also  met  several  other  persons.  The 
devil  then  also  there  in  the  former  shape 
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baptized  a  pictare  by  the  name  of  Anne 
or  Rachel  f'letcher.  The  picture  one 
I>urnford*8  wife  brought,  and  stuck 
thorns  in  it.  Then  they  also  made 
merry  with  wine  and  cakes,  and  so  de- 
parted. 

'*  She  saith,  before  they  are  carried  to 
their  meetings,  they  anoint  their  fore- 
heads, and  hand-wnsts,  with  an  oyl  the 
spirit  brings  them  (which  smells  raw)  ; 
and  then  they  are  carried  in  a  very 
short  time,  using  these  words  as  they 
pass,  *  Thout,  tout  a  tout,  tout,  through^ 
out  and  about,*  And  when  they  go  off 
from  their  meetings  they  say,  '  JRentum 
tormentunu* 

**  That,  at  their  first  meeting,  the 
man  in  black  bids  them  welcome,  and 
they  all  make  low  obeysance  to  him,  and 
he  delivers  some  wax  candles,  like  little 
torches,  which  they  give  back  again  at 
parting.  When  they  anoint  themselves, 
they  use  a  long  form  of  words,  and  when 
they  stick  in  thorns  into  the  picture  of 
any  thing  they  would  torment,  they  say, 
'  A.  pox  on  thee,  Pll  spite  thee  J' 

"  That  at  every  meeting,  before  the 
spirit  vanisheth  away,  he  appoints  the 
next  meeting  place  and  time,  and  that 
at  his  departure  there  is  a  foul  smell. 
At  their  meeting  they  have  usually  wine 
or  good  beer,  cakes,  meat,  or  the  like. 
They  eat  and  drink  really  when  they 
meet  in  their  bodies,  dance  also,  aud 
have  musick.  The  man  in  black  sits  at 
the  higher  end,  and  Anne  Bishop  usually 
next  him.  He  useth  some  words  before 
meat,  and  none  after ;  his  voice  is  au- 
dible, but  very  low. 

«*  That  they  are  carried  sometimes  in 
their  bodies  and  their  clothes,  sometimes 
without,  and  as  the  examinant  thinks, 
their  bodies  are  sometimes  left  behind. 
When  only  their  spirits  are  present,  yet 
they  know  one  another. 

"When  they  would  bewitch  man,  wo- 
man, or  child,  they  do  it  sometimes  by  a 
picture  made  in  wax,  which  the  devil 
formally  baptizeth.  Sometimes  they 
have  an  apple,  dish,  spoon,  or  other 
thing  from  tneir  evil  spirit,  which  they 
give  the  party  to  whom  they  would  do 
harm.  Upon  which  they  have  power  to 
hurt  the  party  that  eats  or  receives  it. 
Sometimes  they  have  power  to  do  mis- 
chief by  a  touch  or  curse,  by  these  they 
can  mischief  cattle;  and  by  cursing 
without  touching,  but  neither  without 
the  devil's  leave. 

"  The  man  in  black  sometimes  plays 
on  a  pipe  or  cittern,  and  the  company 
dance.  At  last  the  devil  vanisheth,  and 
all  are  carried  to  their  several  houses  in 
a  short  space.  At  their  parting  they  say, 
*  Ahoy  I  merry  meet,  merry  part* 

**  That  the  reason  why  she  caused 
Elizabeth  Hill  to  be  the  more  tormented 


was,  because  her  father  had  said  she 
was  a  witch.  That  she  has  seen  Alice 
Duke's  familiar  suck  her  in  the  shape  of 
a  cat,  and  Anne  Bishop's  suck  her  in  the 
shape  of  a  rat. 

**  That  she  never  heard  the  name  of 
God  or  Jesus  Christ  mentioned  at  any 
of  their  meetings. 

**  That  Anne  Bishop,  about  five  years 
and  a  half  since,  did  bring  a  picture  in 
wax  to  their  meeting,  which  was  bap- 
tized by  the  man  in  black,  and  called 
Peter.  It  was  for  Robert  Newman's 
child  of  Wincaunton. 

**  That  some  two  years  ago  she  gave 
two  apples  to  Agnes  Vining,  late  wife 
of  Richard  Vining,   and  that  she  had 
one  of  the  apples,  from  the  devil,  who 
then  appeared  to  her,  and  told,  l^at 
apple  would  do  Vining^s  wtfe*8  business, 
**  Taken  in  the  presence  of  several 
grave  and  orthodox  divines  be- 
fore me, 

**  Robert  Hunt." 

This  confession  of  Style's,  Mr.  Glan- 
vil  assures  us,  was  free  and  unforced, 
without  any  torturing  or  watching; 
drawn  from  her  by  ''  a  gentle  exami- 
nation^  meeting  with  the  convictions  of 
a  guilty  conscience."  In  some  of  its 
most  incredible  particulars,  it  was  con- 
firmed by  other  testimony^  as  well  as 
by  the  confessions  of  her  accomplices 
in  crime,  who^  upon  her  accusation, 
were  also  apprehended,  and  who,  in 
their  turn,  accused  others.  Three 
men,  to  whose  custody  Style  was  con- 
signed, after  her  confession,  and  who 
watched  her  during  the  night,  testified 
next  day  to  their  having  seen  her  vi- 
sited by  her  familiar  (one  of  them  at 
the  time  reading  in  the  Practice  of 
Piety),  in  the  shape  of  a  glistening 
bright  fiy,  about  an  inch  in  length, 
which  pitched  at  first  in  the  chimney, 
and  then  vanished.  This  was  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  fiy 
was  like  a  great  miUar,  and  the  wit- 
nesses having  examined  her  poll,  from 
which  they  had  observed  the  fiy  to 
come,  found  it  very  red,  and  like  raw 
beef.  Being  asked  what  the  fiy  was, 
she  at  first  said  it  was  a  butterfiy,  but 
afterwards  confessed  that  it  was  her 
familiar,  who  usually  came  to  her  about 
that  hour.  During  the  diabolical  visi- 
tation, the  fire  in  the  watcb-room  was 
remarked  by  the  witnesses  to  change 
its  colour.  Five  women  also.  Style's 
neighbours,  after  these  discoveries, 
came  forward,  and  deposed,  that  a  lit- 
tle after  Christmas  tbey  had  searched 
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Elizabeth  Style,  and  had  found  in  her 
poll  a  little  rising,  which  felt  hard,  like 
a  kernel  of  beef,  whereupon  they  sus- 
pecting it  to  be  an  ill  mark,  thrust  a 
pin  into  it,  and,  having  drawn  it  out, 
thrust  it  in  again  the  second  time,  leav- 
ing it  sticking  in  the  flesh  for  some 
time,  that  the  other  women  might  also 
see  it.  Notwithstanding  which.  Style 
did  neither  at  the  first  nor  second  time 
make  the  least  show  that  she  felt  any- 
thing. But  after,  when  the  constable 
told  her  he  would  thrust  in  a  pin  to  the 
place,  and  made  a  show,  as  if  he  did, 
she  said,  "  O  Lord!  do  you  prick  me?'* 
whereas  no  one  then  touched  her.  She 
afterwards  confessed  to  one  of  these 
women  that  her  familiar  did  use  to 
suck  her  in  the  place  mentioned,  in  the 
shape  of  a  great  miliar,  or  butterfly. 

Alice  Duke's  confession  was  fully  of 
the  stamp  of  Elizabeth  Style's.  About 
eleven  or  twelve  years  before  their  un- 
lucky meddling  with  Hill's  daughter, 
she  (Duke)  had  become  acquainted 
with  the  devil,  through  the  good  offices 
of  Anne  Bishop.  The  introduction 
was  effected  in  a  singular  way.  Bishop 
persuaded  Duke  to  go  with  her  into 
the  church-yard  in  the  night-time,  and, 
being  come  thither,  to  go  backward 
round  the  church,  which  they  did,  three 
times.  In  their  first  round,  they  met 
a  man  in  black  clothes,  who  went  round 
the  second  time  with  them,  and  then 
they  met  a  thing  in  the  shape  of  a 
great  black  toad,  which  leapt  up  against 
Duke's  apron.  In  their  third  round, 
they  met  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a 
rat,  which  vanished  away.  After  this 
they  went  home,  but  before  Anne  Bi- 
shop went  off,  the  man  in  black  said 
something  to  her  softly,  which  the 
other  did  not  hear.  A  few  days  after 
this.  Bishop  told  Duke  that  now  she 
might  have  her  desire,  and  what  she 
would  wish  for.  And  shortly  after, 
the  devil  appeared  to  her  in  the  shape 
of  a  man,  promising  that  she  should 
want  nothing,  and  that  if  she  cursed 
anything  with  **  A  pox  take  it,"  she 
should  have  her  purpose,  in  case  she 
would  give  her  soul  to  him,  suffer  him 
to  suck  her  blood,  keep  his  secrets,  and 
be  his  instrument  to  do  such  mischief 
as  he  would  set  her  about.  In  its  fur- 
ther tenor,  her  confession  corresponds 
closely  to  that  of  Style :  there  is  the 
signing  the  unhallowed  contract  with 
her  blood  ;  the  sixpence  given  by  the 
devil  as  earnest ;  the  nocturnal  junket- 


ting  on  commons  and  other  lonesome 
places ;  the  *'  oyl,  which  smells  raw,'* 
rubbed  on  the  forehead  before  starting 
on  the  airy  flight ;  the  cabalistic  words 
used  in  going  and  returning ;  the  devil 
in  his  black  suit,  ''with  a  little  band  ;*' 
the  baptizing  of  waxen  **  pictures,"  or 
images,  and  afterwards  sticking  thorns 
in  them ;  the  wine  and  cakes,  dancing 
and  music ;  the  place  of  honour  occu- 
pied by  Anne  Bishop  at  table;  the 
**  very  low,"  yet  audible  voice,  in  which 
the  infernal  Amphitrvon  at  these  bau- 
quets  speaks,  and  tne  circumstance, 
credible  on  many  grounds,  that  he 
''  leaves  an  ugly  smell  at  parting."  At 
a  meeting,  held  on  the  Monday  night 
after  Christmas,  Anne  Bishop  is  men- 
tioned as  having  had  on  a  green  apron, 
a  French  waistcoat,  and  a  red  petticoat, 
in  which  costume  we  think  it  no  won- 
der that  the  devil  should  consider  her 
entitled  to  sit  next  to  himself  at  the 
higher  end  of  the  table.  With  regard 
to  Alice  Duke's  familiar,  she  states 
that  it  ''doth  commonly  suck  her  right 
breast  about  seven  at  night,  in  the  shape 
of  a  little  cat  of  a  dunnish  colour,  which 
is  as  smooth  as  a  want  (that  is,  a  mole), 
and  when  she  is  sucked,  she  is  in  a  kind 
of  trance." 

There  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
close  of  this  confession  : — 

"  **  He  promised  her,  when  she  made  her 
contract  with  him,  that  she  should  want 
nothing,  but  ever  since  she  hath  wanted 
all  things." 

No  doubt  she  hath.  What  better 
could  she  expect  from  him  who  was  a 
liar  from  the  beginning,  and  will  be  a 
liar  to  the  end  ?  All  she  ever  had  of 
him  was  sixpence,  for  her  blood  here 
and  her  soul  hereafter!  A  warning 
to  those  who  would  put  faith  in  his 
promises,  or  expect  advantage  in  his 
service — which  we  hope  the  reader 
will  lay  to  heart. 

What  finally  became  of  Duke  and 
Bishop,  Mr.  Glanvil  does  not  inform 
us ;  but  Elizabeth  Style  **  prevented 
execution"  by  dying  in  jail,  a  little  be- 
fore the  term  expired  which  her  con- 
federate demon  had  set  for  her  enjoy- 
ment of  diabolical  pleasures  in  this 
life. 

In  the  following  March,  another 
batch  of  witches  was  discovered  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  and  divers  of 
those  concerned  brought  before  the  in- 
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defatigable  Mr.  Hunt.  The  centre 
of  the  g^oup  was  a  certain  Margaret 
Agar,  qualified  in  the  record  of  the 
transactions  as  a '< rampant  Hagg/'and 
\vho  seems  to  have  merited  the  name. 
She  bewitched  Jos.  Talbot,  overseer  of 
the  poor  at  Brewham,  in  Somerset- 
shire, for  requiring  her  daughter  to  go 
to  service ;  swore  "  by  the  blood  of  the 
Lord"  she  would  "tread  upon  his 
jawsy"  and  brought  a  picture  of  him  in 
clay  or  wax  to  a  witch-meeting  at 
Redmore,  where  the  fiend,  after  bap- 
tizing it,  stuck  a  thorn  in  or  near  the 
heart  of  it,  Agar  herself  another  in 
the  breast,  and  Catherine  Green,  Alice 
Green,  Mary  Warburton,  Henry  Wal- 
ter, and  Christian  Green,  each  his  or 
her  thorn  in  such  place  as  they  chose, 
or  as  was  pointed  out  to  them  by  the 
authoress  of  this  cruel  revenge.  The 
effect  was,  that  Talbot  was  suddenly 
taken  in  his  body  as  if  he  had  been 
stabbed  with  daggers, and  he  continued 
four  or  ^^e  days  in  great  pain,  and 
then  died.  Several  of  the  witches  of 
Agar*s  knot  deposed  to  her  crimes, 
and  confessed  their  own  part  therein, 
hereby  showing  how  much  more  detest- 
able a  crime  witchcraft  is  than  theft, 
since  there  is  honour  among  thieves, 
but,  as  it  seems,  none  among  witches. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, in  favour  of  those  who  thus 
gave  testimony  against  their  consorts 
m  wickedness,  that  they  did  it,  not  to 
save  their  own  lives,  but  their  souls ; 
they  who  confessed  themselves  guilty 
oC  witchcraft  being  put  to  death,  no 
less  than  they  who  were  convicted  of 
the  crime  by  the  evidence  of  others. 
Christian  Green  was  the  principal 
witness  in  this  case  of  Margaret  Agar. 
She  was  a  youngish  witch,  having  been 
but  barely  past  thirty  years  of  age 
when  she  was  enlisted  by  Catherine 
Green  in  the  service  of  the  evil  onct 
She  was  at  that  time  in  great  poverty, 
and  thought,  by  going  to  the  devil,  to 
better  her  condition.  She  made  her- 
self over  to  him,  as  usual,  by  a  bond, 
signed  with  blood  taken  from  the 
fourth  finger  of  her  right  hand,  be- 
tween the  middle  and  upper  joints ;  and 
received  from  him  as  earnest  of  her 
wages — he  being,  it  seems,  at  the  time, 
either  "  hard  up,"  or  in  a  particularly 
stingy  humour — four  pence- halfpenny, 
with,  which  she  afterwards  bought 
bread  in  Brewham.  At  his  vanishing, 
he  left  a  smell  of  brimstone  behind. 
Vol.  XXX.— No.  175. 


This  circumstance,  let  us  remark,  of 
the  ill-savour  diffused  by  the  fiend  at 
the  moment  of  his  departing,  is  ex- 
plained by  Mr.  Glanvil  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way.  The  adscititious  parti- 
cles.he  held  together  in  his  visible  ve^ 
hide,  the  reverend  F.  R.  S.  thinks, 
being  loosened  at  his  vanishing,  ofiend 
the  nostrils  by  their  floating,  and  dif- 
fusing themselves  in  the  open  air. 

Christian  Green's  familiar  sucked 
her  left  breast,  about  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  in  the  likeness  of  a  hedgehog ; 
and,  like  her  sister  sorceresses,  she  de- 
clared that  she  <<  was  usually  in  a  trance 
when  she  was  suckt." 

Mary  Green,  another  witch  of  this 
knot,  describes  the  devil  in  the  same 
terms  as  the  witches  of  Stoke  Trister, 
as  ^*  a  man  in  black  clothes,  with  a  lit- 
tle band;"  and  both  she  and  Christian 
Green  confirm  the  observation  of  the 
others,  that  his  voice  is  "  very  low." 

This  "  little  band,"  we  confess,  puz- 
zles us.  Was  it  a  girdle  ?  Or  are 
we  to  understand  that  this  reprobate 
spirit  sacrilegiously  wore  bands,  like  a 
clergyman  ?  Or  did  he  only  mean,  by 
this  manner  of  dressing,  to  insinuate  a 
connexion  with  the  legal  profession  ? 
If  we  remember  rightly,  a  "  Geneva 
band"  was  part  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  a  Roundhead  preacher  in  those  days. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  *'  band"  in 
question  would  have  an  unquestionable 
propriety. 

The  wearer  of  the  «'  little  band"— 
waiving  the  question  of  his  right  to 
wear  it — is  described  by  more  than 
one  of  the  witches  as  "  a  little  man," 
which  is  worth  remarking,  for  the  con- 
tradiction it  presents  to  Milton's  por- 
traiture of  the  Titanic  stature  of  his 
diabolical  hero.  We  are  disposed  to 
think  that,  in  this  point,  the  old  wo- 
men took  a  truer  measure  of  the  "  bad 
un"  than  the  poet,  whose  predilections, 
political  and  religious,  naturally  in- 
clined him  to  glorify  the  arch-indepen- 
dent. 

Passing  that,  let  us  observe  that  the 
devil  is  not  without  his  notions  of  po- 
liteness ;  for  when  the  sisterhood,  on 
his  appearing  in  answer  to  their  con- 
jurations, "  make  obeysance"  to  him, 
the  "  little  man"  puts  his  hand  to  his 
hat,  and  saith,  "  How  do  ye  ?"  speak- 
ing "low  but  big."  Upon  which  they 
all  make  low  obeisance  to  him  again. 
One  of  the  oddest  of  his  whims  is  the 
going  always  in  black,  a  coincidence  of 
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clerical  and  infernal  tastes,  indeed, 
which  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the 
principle  that  extremes  meet.  How- 
ever, it  ought  to  be  noted  that  it  is 
only  in  our  British  lands  that  the  "  old 
boy*'  manifests  this  serious  turn.  In 
Germany,  a  scarlet  jacket,  and  a 
swaling  cock's  feather  in  the  bonnet, 
are  among  his  invariable  attributes  ; 
and  in  Sweden,  the  most  authentic  ac- 
counts represent  him  as  wearing  "  a 
grey  coat,  with  red  and  blue  stockings, 
a  high-crowned  hat,  with  linen  of  di- 
vers colours  wrapt  about  it,  and  long 
garters  upon  his  stockings." 

In  all  countries,  however,  he  has  a 
strange  kind  of  attraction  to  the 
church,  as  a  moth  has  to  the  flame 
in  which  it  is  to  perish.  We  have  seen 
how  Alice  Duke  was  brought  by  Anne 
Bishop  to  the  church-yard,  to  be  in- 
troduced to  him  there ;  and  how  the 
two  votaresses  of  the  powers  of  evil 
went  round  the  church  backwards,  a 
process  apparently  akin  to  that  of  say- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer  from  end  to  be- 
ginning— commencing  with  Amen,  and 
closing  with  6>t/r — which  is  understood 
to  be  the  orthodox  way  for  a  witch  to 
express  her  devotional  feelings.  The 
very  name  Sabbath,  applied  to  the 
witch-meetings,  points  to  the  same 
principle,  which  is  still  more  markedly 
developed  in  what  takes  place  at  these 
foul  assemblies,  where,  as  the  reviewer 
of  Calmeil  informs  us — 

"  An  altar  was  raised,  at  which  Sa- 
tan, with  his  bead  downwards,  bis  feet 
turned  up,  and  bis  back  to  the  altar, 
celebrated  his  blasphemoas  mass." 

Even  the  use,  in  these  hellish  so- 
lemnities, of  a  language  **  not  under- 
standed  of  the  people,"  was  a  manifest 
aping  of  ecclesiastical  practices ;  for 
what  English  witch  could  attach  any 
definite  meaning  to  such  words  as 
"  Thout,  tout  a  tout,  throughout  and 
about,"  or  "  Rentum  tormentum  ?"  M. 
Salverte  quotes  Tiedmann  as  suppos- 
ing that  many  barbarous  words^  used 
in  the  operations  of  witchcraft^  are 
only  Latin  and  Greek  words,  badly 
read  and  pronounced  by  the  unedu- 
eatedy  which  originally  were  part  of 
the  formularies  used  in  the  mysteries. 
(We  should  say  it  is  more  likely  such 
words  are  of  Egyptian  or  Asiatic  ori- 
gin thaa  Qreek  or  Latin.)     Nothing, 


Salverte  thinks,  can  be  more  probable 
than  Tiedmann's  supposition  ;  and 
thus  "  the  three  unintelligible  Greek 
words,  pronounced  by  the  high-priest 
at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries^  K*^^  o^ 
Thcyl,  have  been  recognized  by  Captain 
Wilford  in  the  Sanscrit  words,  Con- 
sha  Om  Pansha,  which  are  repeated 
by  the  Brahmins  every  day  at  the 
close  of  their  religious  ceremonies." 

It  is  probable  that  «^  '*  Thout,  taut  a 
tout,*'  "  Rentum  tormentum,"  and  **  A 
boy  I  merry  meet,  merry  jpart,"  are,  as 
well  as  "  Konx  Om  Panx,*'  ancient 
forms  of  invocation,  Coptic  or  Hindoo, 
or  scraps  of  such  forms,  turned  to  jar- 
gon in  the  mouths  of  persons  who 
learned  to  repeat  them  by  rote,  and 
who  were  ignorant  of  their  meaning. 
Thout,  or  Thoth,  we  know  to  be  the 
name  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes;  and 
*'  A  Boy"  is  but  a  slight  corruption  of 
Evoe,  a  cry  still  used,  in  their  orgies, 
by  the  wizards  of  Siberia,  though  with- 
out reference  to  the  joyous  Phrygian 
god.  From  all  this,  the  conjecture  of 
Salverte  would  seem  not  to  be  with- 
out some  colour  of  likelihood,  ''that 
sorcery  was  founded  by  those  Egyptian 
priests  of  the  last  order,  who,  ttom 
the  commencement  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, had  wandered  in  every  direction ; 
and  who,  although  they  were  publicly 
despised,  yet  were  consulted  in  secret^ 
and  continued  to  make  proselytef 
among  the  lowest  classes  in  society." 
Maintaining  themselves  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  Roman  history^  the 
workings  of  this  fallen  and  dispersed 
hierarchy  did  not  wholly  cease  even 
after  Christianity  had  overthrown  the 
altars  of  polytheism  ;  i^nd  Thoth  and 
Evoe  were  still  invoked  after  the  names 
of  Mercury  and  Bacchus  had  been  for- 
gotten. But  the  debased  worship  was 
performed  in  the  wildest  solitudes^  and 
under  the  cover  of  night :  its  priest- 
hood sank,  age  after  age,  into  a  more 
and  more  brutish  ignorance ;  its  vota- 
ries were  gathered,  in  each  succeeding 
generation,  from  a  ruder  and  more 
neglected  class  of  the  people  ;  and  no 
very  long  time  had  elapsed,  before  all 
traces  of  its  meaning  and  its  origin  had 
passed  from  the  knowledge  of  those  who 
bore  apart  in  it,  and  it  retained  little 
more  of  the  religion  which  had  possess- 
ed the  temples  of  the  world,  than  its 
antagonism  to  Christianity. 
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LIVE      IN      THE      HOUKTAIN8      OF      ARCADIA 


IN  TWO  PARTS. — PART  I. 


CHAPTER  I. — THE  VILLAOE  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS. 


**May  you  live  a  thousand  years, 
Kera  Fepina,  and  die  in  peace  at  the 
end  of  them !  mine  are  the  eyes  that 
have  been  longing  to  sec  you  1"  Such 
was  the  salutation  of  the  oldest  in- 
habitant of  the  quiet  little  village  of 
Vervena,  which  lies  somewhere  be- 
tween Tripoliza  and  Corinth,  to  ano- 
ther old  woman,  so  very  similar  to 
herself  in  dress  and  appearance,  that 
it  would  not  have  been  ea^y  to  have 
distinguished  between  them,  but  that 
age  had  already  palsied  the  limbs  of 
the  first,  while  the  new-comer  hobbled 
towards  her  at  a  very  tolerable  pace, 
considering  she  was  laden  with  a  large 
bag  of  olives.  Both  wore  the  Albanian 
costume,  and  there  was  absolutely 
considerable  taste  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  floating  white  veil  round  their 
little  dark,  withered  faces,  which  might 
have  been  those  of  Egyptian  mum- 
mies, but  for  the  sparkling  black  eyes, 
so  full  of  vivacity  and  intelligence. 
The  sunset  and  its  brief  magnificence 
was  over — only  on  each  snowy  peak 
of  the  far  Arcadian  mountains  the  last 
rays  lingered  like  a  crown  of  gold, 
and  from  house  to  house  of  that  peace- 
ful rural  village,  the  humble  inhabit- 
ants were  stealmg  out  to  breathe  again, 
after  the  close  confinement  indispen- 
sable during  the  long  day  of  dangerous 
heat. 

"Now,  where  have  you  been,  Kera 
Pepina?"  continued  old  Elenko,  as 
her  visitor  crouched  down  on  the  flat 
roof  of  the  little  house  beside  her. 
'*  You  cannot  have  been  to  the  plain 
to  gather  herbs,  for  the  moon  is  not 
up,  80  they  would  have  been  useless, 
and  you  have  not  been  to  church,  I 
know,  for  I  saw  the  Papas  gathering 
sticks  in  the  olive  grove." 

**  Do  I  not  know  it  ?  and  it  is  I  who 
helped  to  load  his  donkey  (excuse  me 
for  the  word)  ;  but  I  was  at  the  foun- 
tain with  the  neighbours.  Have  you 
not  heard  the  news,  mit«r  mou  (my 
mother)  ?" 


*'May  the  Panagia  keep  me,  I  have 
heard  nothing  1*'  grumbled  oldElenko^ 
**  I  never  hear  anything  now — I  am 
old  and  forgotten.  I  have  lived  too 
long,  and  1  shall  never  die,  that  is 
more !  I  know  it  quite  well :  it  is  a 
judgment  on  me  for  my  sins;  but  it 
IS  very  hard,  for  I  am  tired  of  livr 


mg. 


**  I  believe  it ;  the  Papas  says  you 
are  a  hundred  years  old ;  but  take 
courage — who  knows  what  the  saints 
may  do  for  you  yet;  you  may  die 
after  all,  some  day  1" 

'*  Heaven  grant  itl"  said  Elenko, 
shaking  her  head,  "  but  I  have  been  a 
wicked  woman.  In  my  youth  I  ate 
eggs  during  Lent,  whenever  I  could 
get  them ;  it  is  long  ago  now,  but  they 
dont't  forget  these  things,  the  blessed 
saints ;  no,  no !  But  tell  me  the  news, 
Adelphe." 

'*  What  do  you  think,  Maroula,  the 
Mainote  widow,  has  found  a  husband 
for  her  daughter  V* 

**  Pepina,  you  do  not  tell  it  me  I 
what!  ner  daughter  Xanthi,  who  is 
past  sixteen,  and  has  only  four-and- 
twenty  bee-hives  for  her  portion  ?" 

'*  Tlie  same ;  she  has  found  her  such 
a  beautiful  young  man,  as  straight 
as  a  palm-tree,  and  as  rich  as  an 
Aga." 

'*  Wonderful  1"  said  old  Elenko, 
letting  her  spindle  fall  from  her  hands 
in  utter  astonishment. 

**  /  am  not  surprised,"  continued 
Pepina,  looking  wise. 

*  *  Stay, "  exclaimed  Elenko,  "  has  he 
got  the  evil  eye  ?" 

'*No." 

«*Isheaklefl?" 

'*No." 

**Was  his  grandmother  a  Turk's 
daughter?" 

"No." 

'*  Then  I  don't  understand  it,"  she 
muttered,  resuming  her  spinning.   "A 

firl   so   frightfully   old;    and  we  all 
now  that  the  honey  out  of  some  of 
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the  hives  has  been  stolen  away :  it  is  a 
miracle  I" 

"So  it  is,"  said  Popina,  *'that  is 
•why  I  am  not  surprised.  Maroula 
was  half  mad  with  fear,  that  she 
would  never  find  a  husband  at  all, 
for  the  whole  village  knew  the  honey 
had  been  stolen ;  so  she  went  night 
and  morning  to  ask  one  from  Saint 
Nickolas,  and  she  spent  every  lepta* 
she  had  to  buy  him  candles,  so 
at  last  he  sent  her  one,  from  Maina, 
with  five  hundred  olive  trees  of  his 
own." 

"  Oh,  Aghios  Nickolas  1  I  am  tired 
of  living,"  supplicated  old  Elenko, 
crossing  herself.  **  Perhaps  he  will 
do  something  for  me,  too,"  she  added, 
winking  aside  to  her  neighbour. 
**Well,  Maroula  will  have  quiet  to 
her  soul  now.  How  she  tried  to  make 
her  daughter  beautiful,  that  people 
might  forget  about  the  hives !  I  have 
seen  her  hunting  the  woods  all  day  for 
snakes,  to  get  the  serpent  oil  to  make 
her  daughter's  hair  grow  long." 

"  And  when  did  the  serpent  oil 
ever  fail,**  exclaimed  Pepina ;  "  Xan- 
thi's  hair  is  twice  as  long  as  my 
arm.  I  measured  it  myself,  that  I 
might  get  a  lepta  from  Spiro,  her 
betrothed,  for  telling  him  such  good 
news.*' 

**  Och,  that  was  how  you  saw  him, 
Kera  Pepina.  You  are  a  wonderful 
woman  for  finding  out  how  to  get  the 
leptas.  He  would  give  you  much 
more,  when  you  told  him  now  black 
her  eyes  are.*' 

**  Not  he,  indeed ;  it  was  enough  to 
vex  a  saint,  to  find  how  he  knew  all 
about  her.  His  soul's  sister  told  him, 
I  suppose.  You  must  know  he  is  the 
Papas  psycho  pethi ;  but  he  is  in  such 
a  hurry  to  see  her  for  himself,  they 
say,  that  the  wedding  is  to  be  next 
week.'* 

•  *  Panagia  mou  1  that  is  quick  enough. 
Do  they  think  the  Turks  are  to  be  on 
us  then  ?*' 

**  May  your  eyes  see  light  for  ever ; 
do  not  say  such  a  word,  Elenko,"  ex- 
claimed repina,  crossing  herself  re- 
peatedly. "  No,  no  1  but  it  will  be 
saracosti  (Lent)  very  soon,  you  know, 
and  then  they  must  wait  forty  days. 
Besides  Maroula  began  to  make  her 
daughter's  wedding  clothes  when  she 


was  two  years  old,  so  they  are  ready 
now." 

"  Kyrie  eleison — ^kyrie  eleison,  there 
is  the  church  bell,"  exclaimed  Elenko, 
throwing  herself  down  on  her  hands 
and  knees,  and  crossing  herself  vigo- 
rously, as  she  somewhat  abruptly  com- 
menced her  evening  devotions.  **  And 
there  is  the  Papas  himself  riding  to  cha- 
pel  on  his  donkey  (excuse  me,  said  his 
friend).  I  will  go  and  kiss  his  hands  be- 
fore he  gets  ofi* — all  your  hours  be  good, 
kera  Elenko  1"  And  old  Pepina,  hurry- 
ing down  from  the  cottage  roof,  hobbled 
away  to  attend  the  vesper  service, 
leaving  her  more  feeble  neighbour  to 
resume  the  work  on  which  she  was 
incessantly  engaged,  which  consisted 
in  spinning  the  cotton  for  her  grave 
clothes,  a  task  to  which  she  was  moved 
by  a  sort  of  desperate  hope,  that  it 
mi^ht  bring  on  the  catastrophe  of 
which  she  despaired. 

Vervena  was  one  of  those  happy  little 
mountain  villages,  to  whose  peaceful 
inhabitants  the  foreign  yoke  which 
held  their  country  in  such  abject  sla- 
very was  little  more  than  a  name,  until 
the  war  of  independence  actually  burst 
over  Greece,  that  fierce  universal 
struggle,  whose  dire  effects  did  indeed 
pierce  to  her  innermost  recesses.  It 
was  a  name  of  terror,  it  is  true,  for 
they  well  knew  that  they  owed  it  to 
their  position,  alone,  in  the  heart  of 
the  wild  inaccessible  mountains,  that 
they  lived  from  year  to  year  unmolest- 
ed by  the  indolent  Turks  ;  and  the 
fatal  experience  of  many  a  less  fortu- 
nate village  had  amply  proved  to  them 
that  it  needed  but  some  casual  inci- 
dent which  should  bring  them  into 
contact  with  their  masters;  and  the 
brand  of  the  slavery,  which  as  yet  they 
bore  in  lightness  of  heart,  would  be 
stamped  on  their  valleys,  as  it  had  been 
elsewhere,  in  characters  of  fire  and  of 
blood.  Their  valley  lay  within  the 
range  of  the  vast  pashalik  of  Corinth, 
where  Kyamil,  formerly  Bey  of  Ne- 
gropont,  now  reigned  supreme;  but 
their  more  immediate  governor  was 
the  Aga  appointed  to  collect,  or  rather 
to  extort  the  taxes  levied  by  the 
Turks,  and  whose  dwelling  was  a  little 
fortified  tower  in  a  somewhat  isolated 
position.  No  town  or  village,  how- 
ever small,  was  at  this  period  exempt 


*  The  smallest  Greek  coin  in  current  use,  in  value  less  than  a  farthing. 
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from  the  authority  of  a  similar  func- 
tionary ;  and  often  did  they,  strong  in 
their  delegated  power,  with  their  single 
hand,  make  the  burden  of  the  foreign 
yoke  intolerable  to  the  broken-spirited 
and  harassed  people.  But  the  aga  of 
Vervena  was  a  stupid,  inoffensive  old 
man,  delighting  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, however  it  might  be  obtained, 
and  giving  himself  no  trouble  what- 
ever about  the  proceedings  in  the  vil- 
lage, provided  he  was  left  unmolested 
in  his  tower.  If  a  Turkish  aga  could 
have  a  soul — ^for,  considering  they  dis- 
tinctly deny  any  such  possession  to 
their  women,  it  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt,  from  the  details  of  their  own 
domestic  life,  whether  themselves  do 
not  share  the  anomalous  position  to 
which  they  reduce  one-half  of  their 
fellow-creatures — if,  then,  this  old 
Aga  could  have  any  kind  of  soul,  it 
was  entirely  bound  up  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  all  other  alfections  in  one  pre- 
cious treasure  which  he  possessed. 
This  was  a  remarkably  fine  Arabian 
horse,  of  admirable  beauty,  and  whose 
pedigree  gave  him  an  undeniable  claim 
to  a  direct  descent  from  the  milk-white 
steed  of  the  Prophet — that  is,  he  un- 
questionably belonged  to  the  remark- 
able breed  which  has  been  so  care- 
fully preserved  on  account  of  that 
tradition ;  and  so  completely  was  the 
old  Turk  occupied  in  an  unceasing 
attendance  on  this  beautiful  creature, 
that  the  good  people  of  Vervena  were 
entirely  spared  those  ingenious  de- 
vices of  tyrannical  oppression  with 
which  he  would  doubtless  have  solaced 
his  leisure  hours  but  for  this  engross- 
ing occupation.  Most  devoutly  did 
many  of  the  peasants,  such  as  Pcpina 
and  her  friend,  offer  up  their  prayers 
that  the  horse  might  long  outlive  his 
master,  and  profound  was  the  respect 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  all.  It 
became,  indeed,  almost  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  a  Turkish  aga  could 
actually  love  something,  notwithstand- 
ing the  exemplary  discipline  which  he 
maintained  in  his  household,  by  beat- 
ing the  women  servants  and  strangling 
the  men,  when  he  was  to  be  seen  fond- 
ling and  caressing  the  pretty  Arabian 
from  morning  to  night,  preferring  a 
couch  by  its  side  in  the  stable  to  his 
luxurious  cushions,  addressing  him  by 
no  meaner  title  than  that  of  "  Effendi" 
(my  lord),  and  even  caring  so  much 
for  nis  immortal  welfare,  that  he  forced 


him  to  keep  the  fasts  of  the  Bamazan 
and  Bairam,  lest  he  should  fail  to  ob- 
tain an  elevated  post  in  the  realms  of 
Paradise  I — ^for  it  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve the  complacency  with  which  all 
Turks  look  forward  to  meeting  their 
dogs  and  horses  in  those  celestial  re- 
gions, from  which  that  portion  of  the 
brute  creation  who  were  tlieir  wives  is 
so  totally  excluded.  Greatly,  there- 
fore, were  the  villagers  of  Vervena  in- 
debted to  the  Aga's  horse ;  but  had 
they  been  deprived  of  the  protection 
he  so  unconsciously  afforded  them, 
they  would,  in  all  probability,  calmly 
have  resigned  themselves  to  any  amount 
of  tyranny,  for  they  were  of  that  hum- 
bly grade  in  the  scale  of  humanity,  in 
whom  submission  to  oppression  is  an 
instinct.  Their  security  against  annoy- 
ance from  without  was,  as  we  have  said, 
principally  owing  to  the  great  moun- 
tains which  encircled  them  on  all  sides, 
not  only  because  the  sleek,  unwieldy 
Turks  had  an  unconquerable  antipathy 
to  the  rough-riding  of  these  trackless 
hills,  but  also  because  their  ravines 
and  recesses  had  been,  since  the  days 
of  Hercules  himself,  who  is  said  to 
have  had  a  great  partiality  to  the 
neighbourhood,  absolutely  infested  by 
hordes  of  brigands,  who,  carrying  on 
the  trade  from  father  to  son,  had  made 
themselves  extremely  formidable.  Thus 
then  Vervena,  so  called  from  the  great 
bushes  of  aromatic  verbena  which  grew 
all  round  it,  giving  it  a  scented  atmos- 
phere peculiar  to  itself,  might  well,  at 
this  period,  be  termed  one  of  the  fa- 
voured places  of  the  earth.  True,  the 
oppressor's  rod  of  iron  was  held  ever 
suspended  over  its  inhabitants,  and 
any  day  or  any  hour  might  fall  to 
crush  or  torture  them ;  but  none  need 
wonder  that  so  dire  a  certainty  should 
never  have  disturbed  the  happy  tenour 
of  their  lives,  who  have  ever  looked 
out  into  this  strange,  giddy,  reckless 
world,  and  seen  how  merrily  every- 
where, men  dance  to  their  graves,  with 
their  coffins  by  their  sides,  and  wan- 
ton and  frolic  on  the  brink  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and  that  precipice  —  eterni- 
ty I  These  were  the  children  of  na- 
ture, and  she  was  not  less  boun- 
tiful  to  them,  that  a  stranger  and 
a  tyrant  had  arrogated  to  himself 
that  whole  bright  land  where  most 
she  seems  to  revel  in  her  own  ex- 
haustless  beauty  1  The  silver  cres- 
cent of  the  fair  young  moon  shone 
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not  the  less  brightly  in  their  deep 
blue  skies,  that,  as  the  symbol  of  then* 
slavery,  it  floated  on  the  banner  of  the 
Turkish  tower,  and  from  those  skies, 
unclouded  ever,  no  blighting  rains 
but  freshest  dews  came  stealing  down, 
causing  the  purple  grapes  to  ripen  on 
their  trellised  vines,  and  the  golden 
seed  to  swell  on  the  stalks  of  Indian 
com.  The  seasons,  each  so  beautiful 
in  that  delightful  clime,  failed  not  to 
bring  the  regular  supply  of  all  their 
daily  wants,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
for  constant  labour,  that  ballast  to  the 
human  mind  which  it  requires  in 
some  one  shape  or  other,  m  every 
rank  of  life.  For  the  living  spark 
within  their  breasts,  that  craved  a 
fiomethinj:  more  than  the  mere  gratifi- 
cation  of  material  wants,  they  had  the 
great  mysterious  promises  of  the 
**  Evangelia,"  whose  pages  truly  their 
papas  alone  could  read,  but  which, 
night  and  morning,  they  kissed  with 
reverential  awe,  and  trusted  implicitly 
with  a  hope  as  undefined  as  it  was 
firm ;  and  for  their  earthly  happiness, 
what  asked  they  more  than  the  com- 
mon, never-dymg  affections  of  our 
mortal  nature,  which  generations  per- 
petuate unchanged,  of  which  the  in- 
exhaustible life  is  fed  in  the  very 
graves  themselves,  and  renewed  in 
every  individual  heart,  whose  first 
throb  in  infancy  was  the  echo  to  a 
mother's  voice.  The  villagers  of  Ver- 
vena  married,  and  were  given  in 
marriage,  as  the  commencement  of 
this  record  proves,  and  children  were 
born  to  them,  who  soon  wove  round 
them  gentle  bonds,  that  caused  them 
scarce  to  feel  the  heavy  chains  of  ser- 
vitude ;  and,  above  all,  they  possessed 
at  least  as  much  of  man's  primeval  in- 
nocence as  may  be  retained,  in  the 
mere  ignorance  of  all  those  licensed 
crimes,  and  privileged  evils,  that  now 
walk  unblushing  over  this  earth,  han(f 
and  hand  with  civilization. 

Old  Pcpina  hurried  down  the  lane 
with  the  tortoise-like  gait  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  women  of  the  East, 
although  she  was  now  in  that  state  of 

I)eculiar  excitement  into  which  old 
adies  of  all  countries  are  wont  to  fall, 
when  craving  for  gossip  they  perceive 
a  repast  of  suitable  materials  prepar- 
ing for  them.  Independent  of  the 
sacerdotal  blessing,  which  she  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  as  the  good  old 
priest  alighted  from  his  ass,   at  the 


church-door,  she  was  firmly  convinced 
that  it  was  at  vespers  that  evening 
that  the  betrothed  couple  were  first  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  each  other^  and 
she  would  not  have  missed  such  a  scene 
for  the  world. 

The  bell  had  ceased,  and  the  vil- 
lagers were  thronging  to  the  church  ; 
the  men  laid  aside  their  pipes,  and 
doffed,  for  a  single  moment,  on  enter- 
ing the  sanctuary,  the  red  caps,  which 
at  no  other  time  were  absent  from 
their  heads  ;  the  women  gathered 
round  them  the  heavy  folds  of  the 
light-coloured  mantle,  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  long  veil,  renders  the  Al- 
banian costume  so  strikingly  classical ; 
and  the  little  children,  with  their  im- 
mense black  eyes,  who,  during  the 
hot  season  discard  all  superfluous  gar- 
ments, came  tumbling  after  them,  in- 
defatigably  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross  with  their  tiny  hands  upon  their 
sunburnt  foreheads. 

The  churches  in  Greece  are  inva- 
riably of  the  Byzantine  architecture, 
which  approaches  to  the  Moresque, 
and  is  more  fantastic  than  graceiul ; 
yet  there  was  something  singularly 
pleasing  in  this  little  old  chapel,  dark- 
ened by  the  great  olive  trees  which 
encircled  it,  with  its  low  nave,  its 
painted  windows,  rounded  like  the  old 
Norman,  and  its  fierce  saints,  staring 
down  from  the  walls — ^most  unearthly 
looking,  certainly,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  drawn  out  of  all  human  propor- 
tion! It  was  divided,  according  to 
custom,  into  three  parts — one  for  the 
men,  and  another  for  the  women,  and, 
at  the  upper  end,  a  portion,  concealed 
by  a  low  partition,  was  held  sacred  by 
tne  presence  of  the  consecrated  ele- 
ments, and  entered  by  the  priest 
alone. 

This  good  old  Papas,  whose  long 
silver  beard,  and  benign  expression  of 
countenance  rendered  his  appearance 
at  all  times  no  ways  derogatory  to  his 
sacred  office,  had  passed  a  mantle  of 
coloured  brocade,  on  which  the  cross 
was  richly  emblazoned,  over  the  hum- 
ble costume  which  he  daily  wore  as  a 
common  labourer,  and  now  stood 
chaunting,  in  a  nasal,  monotonous 
tone,  the  psalms  for  the  day.  He 
held  the  book  in  his  hands,  but  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  he  was  recitin* 
them  off  by  heart,  for,  although  afl 
priests  of  the  Greek  church  acauire 
ostensibly  the  difficult  art  of  reading. 
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they  somehow,  for  the  moet  part>  seeui 
to  find  it  more  convenient  to  commit 
to  memory  the  various  services  they 
have  to  use  than  to  attempt  to  decipher 
them.  Uis  next  task,  of  perfuming 
with  incense  every  individual  in  the 
church,  was  much  easier,  and  "^as  ela- 
borately performed,  and  nothing;  could 
exceed  the  devotion  of  the  villagers 
at  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  notwith- 
standing the  temptation  to  wandering 
thoughts  which  Uiey  could  not  fail  to 
find  m  the  presence  of  the  betrothed, 
still  unknown  to  each  other  in  their 
separate  compartments. 

when  the  service  was  over,  the 
worshippers  severally  went  round  the 
church,  deliberately  kissing  the  feet 
and  hands  of  each  pictured  saint,  old 
Pepina,  who  was  particularly  devout, 
never  failing  to  lavish  as  many  of  these 
tokens  of  respect  on  the  dragon  himself, 
as  on  the  terrific  St.  George,  who 
was  driving  a  whole  tree  down  his 
throat.  The  Greeks  have  a  horror  of 
image- worship,  but  pay  their  homage 
verv  freely  to  pictures. 

This  last  ceremony  concluded,  the 
villagers  gladly  escaped  from  the  hot  at- 
mosj^ere  of  the  church,  heavy  with  the 
strong  incense,  to  breathe  the  soft  fresh 
air  of  the  evening  hour — ^that  one  hour 
of  relaxation  and  repose,  whose  anti- 
cipated joys  make  light  the  labour  of 
the  long  toilsome  day.  They  had  ga- 
thered round  the  little  quaint  old 
fountain,  whose  construction,  as  well 
the  peculiarities  of  its  sculpture,  proved 
it  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity.  It  is 
this  which  makes  a  residence  in  Greece, 
which  was  the  burial  place  of  the  dead 
centuries,  so  totally  different  from 
existence  anywhere  else.  Go  where 
you  will,  over  the  wildest  mountains, 
or  the  most  deserted  vales,  some  vivid, 
palpable  relic  of  the  past  is  sure  to 
start  up  before  you ;  and  that  not  a 
modem  past,  such  as  draws,  in  our  own 
country,  its  atmosphere  around  us,  but 
one  that  carries  you  back,  perhaps, 
thrice  a  thousand  years,  and  makes 
your  own  world,  with  all  its  hopes 
and  fears,  to  you  of  such  deep  import, 
shrink  into  shadowy  insignificance.  It 
is  startling,  when  walking  on  a  fine 
suDuner  mornino:  through  a  lonely 
forest,  with  nothing  round  you  but 
the  fragile  flowers  breathing  away  their 
little  lives  in  fragrance,  if  wearied  and 
heated  you  stoop  to  bathe  your  hands 
in  the  cool  stream  that  is  rushing  by 


you — it  is  startling,  I  say,  to  lift  your 
eyes  on  the  time-worn  block  of  marble 
standing  before  you  on  the  brink,  and 
learn,  by  the  solemn  inscription  which 
it  bears,  that  this  rivulet  is  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  goddess  Diana, 
and  that  incalculable  evils  will  befal 
the  luckless  mortal  who  has  disturbed 
its  crystal  waters.  Or  if,  in  the  still 
hour  of  sunset,  you  are  riding  over 
some  quiet  plain,  your  soul  busy  with 
its  vain  dreams,  its  great  universe  of 
joys  and  sorrows  —  weeping  fretful 
tears  for  its  regretted  yesterday,  and 
building  up  a  gorgeous  fabric  on  its 
hope-brightened  morrow  —  suddenly 
your  horse's  feet  ring  hollow  on  a  sculp- 
tured stone,  and  looking  down  you 
perceive  a  group  exquisitely  carved  in 
marble — where  the  attitude  of  the 

Erincipal  figure,  standing  with  the 
ead  covered,  and  the  hand  mercifully 
veiling  the  eyes  of  deadly  brightness, 
proves  to  you,  at  once,  that  it  repre- 
sents a  god,  and  that  you  are  com- 
posedly riding  over  a  portion  of  the 
altar  dedicated  to  Pallas  or  to  Jove. 
What  is  most  strange  in  being  thus 
ever  surrounded  wiui  the  very  spirit 
of  those  departed  days,  that  is  con- 
tinually dragging  you  against  the  cur- 
rent up  the  stream  of  time,  is  the  gra- 
dual change  that  takes  place  in  your 
own  mind,  till  unconsciously  you  no 
longer  regard  these  monuments  as  the 
lingering  remnants  of  things  that  were 
and  are  not ;  but  rather,  by  the  strong 
power  of  association,  you  seem  at 
length  to  dwell  yourself  in  these  old, 
old  times,  and  you  feel  as  though  you 
ever  were  walking  about  among  the 
ancients,  like  a  lonely  humble  pilgrim 
from  another  land.  I  question  whe- 
ther any  one,  after  six  months*  resi- 
dence in  Greece,  would  be  in  the  least 
surprised  to  meet  a  faun  in  a  myrtle 
bower  some  morning,  or  suddenly  to 
see  the  fantastic  face  of  a  satyr,  grin- 
ning from  amonpt  the  bushes ;  at 
least  I  honestly  plead  guilty  to  hai-ing 
gone  deliberately,  one  fine  moonlight 
night,  to  the  Grotto  of  Pan  on  the 
Acropolis,  purposely  to  hear  the  wild 
music  of  that  god's  long-celebrated 
pipe,  which  I  was  assured  might  al- 
ways be  heard  when  the  moon  shone 
bright. 

No  satyr  ever  grinned  so  merrily  as 
did  old  Pepina,  when,  tearing  out  of 
the  church  in  such  haste  Uiat  she 
nearly  left  her  yellow  shoes  bdiind  her. 
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she  perceived  that   she  was  still   in 
time  to  witness  the  first  interview  of 
the  pretty  Mainote  and  her  future 
husband,  which  was   now   about    to 
take  place.     The  young  Xanthi  stood, 
with  her  mother  at  her  side,  amongst  a 
group  of  other  women,  from   whom 
she  was   easily  distinguished  by  her 
superior  height — the  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  the  people  of  Maina.     No- 
thing can  be  more  striking  than  the 
marked  distinctions,  both  moral  and 
physical,   which    exist    between    the 
various  races  of  the  different  provin- 
ces; not  only  are  they  totally  dissi- 
milar in  appearance  and   character, 
but,   in  several  instances,    they  are 
voluntarily  separated  by  a  hereditary 
animosity,  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the 
darkness    of    antiquity.      And    here 
i^ain  we  often  come  m  contact  with 
im  that  is  most  dream-like  in  classical 
reminiscences,  for  it  is  said  that  the 
ancient  hostility    of  the    Ionic   and 
Doric  races  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  that  which  now   causes  incessant 
feuds  between  the  Moreote  and  the 
Reoumeliote.  Maina  is  the  wildest  and 
most  mountainous  district  of  Greece, 
and,   as  is  cenerally    the    case,   the 
character  of  the  natives  is  quite  anala- 
gous  to  that  of  the  scenery.      They 
are  a  bold,   warlike,    fearless    race, 
handsome  in  person,  and  contrasting 
greatly    in   stature  and    strength   of 
umb  with  the  diminutive  Albanians. 
There  is  much,   of  course,  in  their 
manners  and  customs,  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, but  one  of  the  most  prominent 
features  of  their  national  character  is 
the  singular    respect   and    deference 
with  which  they  treat  their  women, 
which  was  probably  the  reason  why 
Xanthi's  wary  mother  had  insisted  on 
finding  her  a  husband   amongst  her 
own  countrymen,  as  in  other  parts  of 
Greece  the  Turkish    principles    and 
practice,    in   this   respect,   nas   been 
a    lesson    somewhat    too    easily    im- 
bibed. 

And  now  Alaroula,  all  glowing  with 
joy  and  pride,  takes  her  handsome 
daughter  by  the  hand,  and  leading 
her  forward  towards  Spiro,  bids  her 
look  on  the  man  who  is  so  soon  to  be 
her  master.  The  young  girl  stood 
before  him,  her  breast  heaving  vio- 
lently beneath  the  folds  of  her  long 
yellow  veil,  and  her  great  black  eyes, 
cast  down  with  a  very  prettily-assumed 
shyness,  which  was  not  at  all  in  accor- 


dance with  the  open,  candid  gaze  most 
natural  to  them. 

Xanthi  was  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  Mainote  race,  with  her  frank, 
sunny  countenance  and  ready  smile, 
the  very  transcript  of  the  warm,  loving 
heart  within ;  and  there  was  a  certain 
gay  carelessness  in  her  expression, 
which  seemed  to  denote  that  she  amply 
possessed  the  undaunted  boldness, 
which  is  the  prevailing  characteristic 
of  her  people ;  not  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  slightest  degree  masculine 
in  her  appearance,  but  it  was  evident 
that  she  had  as  much  of  physical 
courage  as  a  woman  may  ever  possess, 
without  belieing  the  nature  which  has 
gifted  her  with  an  instinctive  timidity, 
as  her  surest  safeguard,  inasmuch  as 
it  gives  her  an  undoubted  claim  to  the 
protection  of  the  strong.  But  with 
all  her  bravery,  the  cheek  of  the  open- 
hearted  little  Mainote  grew  very  pale, 
as  she  at  last  stole  a  side-long  glance 
from  beneath  her  dark  eye-lashes  on 
her  unknown  betrothed. 

It  is  no  light  matter  for  one  human 
being  to  be  so  utterly  in  the  power  of 
another,  as  the  young  Greek  wife  is 
in  that  of  her  husband,  as  far,  at  least, 
as  her  earthly  happiness  is  concerned. 
For  it  is  not  the  mere  vision  of  a  dis- 
torted fancy  which  perceives,  in  the 
sharers  of  a  common  numanity,  a  sin- 
gular tendency  to  rend  from  others 
the  very  joys  their  own  hearts  crave ; 
and  in  this  instance  there  was  an 
additional  insecurity,  since  it  must  be 
owned,  that  an  inherent  egotism  is  one 
of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the 
Greeks,  at  least  of  the  men,  for  the 
women  have  an  ample  preservative 
from  every  self-centering  principle  in 
their  maternal  love,  to  which  all- 
absorbing  afl'ection  they  sacrifice  every 
other. 

But  as  Xanthi  looked  up,  a  smile 
which  she  could  not  repress,  though 
she  was  doing  her  best  to  look  very 
demure,  stole  over  her  young  face  like 
a  sunbeam,  so  thoroughly  satisfactory 
was  her  examination.  Not  only  was 
Spiro  as  tall  and  handsome  as  ever  in 
her  brightest  dreams  she  had  beheld 
her  husband,  but  there  was  that  in  his 
honest,  frank,  and  smiling  face,  which 
might  have  induced  one  far  more  sus* 
picious  and  fearful  than  herself,  to 
trust  her  fate  into  his  hands  without  a 
struggle.  Moreover,  the  keen,  dark 
eyes  of  Spiro  were  fixed  on  her  with 
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an  expression  of  the  most  uqequivocal 
complacency,  and  when  Maroula,  with 
mach  majesty,  presented  him  her  hand 
to  kiss,  at  the  same  time  permitting 
her  daughter  to  grant  him  a  similar 
favour,  he  performed  the  ceremony 
with  a  degree  of  celerity,  which  en- 
tirely vanished  when  he  approached 
Xanthi. 

The  neighbours  havmg,  with  the  most 
elaborately-expressed  good  wishes,  ba- 
nished from  the  smiling  future  of  the 
young  couple  that  terrible  and  name- 
less **  evil  hour  "  which  seems  to  be  ever 
hanging  over  the  people  of  the  East, 
Maroula  carried  off  her  daughter,  to  re- 
main in  strict  retirement  tnl  the  wed- 
ding-day, and,  doubtless,  to  commence 
already  the  tressing  and  arranging  of 
her  long  black  hair.  Pepina  followed, 
for  she  was  not  the  woman  to  lose  the 
smallest  detail  of  such  interesting  pro- 
ceedings; and,  as  she  clattered  afler 
them,  she  solaced  herself  with  a  series 
of  nods  and  winks,  addressed  to  some 
imaginary  confidant,  which  clearly  in- 
timated that  she  had  discovered  some- 
thing remarkable — and  so  she  had ;  for 
the  quick-sighted  old  woman  had  read- 
ily perceived  that,  although  the  eyes 
or  Spiro  testified  the  warmest  admira- 
tion as  he  gazed  on  his  young  betrothed, 
there  was  not  the  slightest  symptom  of 
anxiety  or  astonishment  in  his  looks. 


and  from  these  indications  she  drew 
the  very  just  conclusion  that  he  had 
somehow  obtained  a  sly  glimpse  of  his 
pretty  bride  before.  The  fact  was,  Spiro, 
though  a  fine  open-hearted  young  man, 
was  nevertheless  a  Greek ;  and  ne  had 
been  so  much  staggered  by  the  terrible 
depredations  which  had  been  commit- 
ted on  the  famous  bee-hives  on  which 
the  prospects  of  the  poor  little  girl  so 
much  depended,  that  he  thought  it  pru- 
dent, at  least,  to  verify  for  himself  her 
claims  to  beauty,  so  eloquently  set 
forth  by  her  mother.  To  tnis  end,  he 
surreptitiously  introduced  himself  into 
the  garden  surrounding  Maroula's 
house,  and,  looking  in  at  the  window, 
contemplated  at  his  leisure  the  charm- 
ing little  bride,  as  she  sat,  h  la  Turqtie, 
on  the  floor,  occupied  in  cleaning  out 
the  sesama  and  other  grains  with  which 
she  baked  such  excellent  cakes,  and 
singing,  with  her  clear  young  voice, 
a  merry  song,  touching  a  psiikar  of 
great  renown,  which  Spiro  at  once 
composedly  attributed  to  himself;  and 
certain  it  is,  that  from  that  hour  he 
would  still  have  pertinaciously  insisted 
on  marrying  her,  even  though  the  un- 
happy bees  themselves  had  every  one 
been  laid  low  by  the  strange  epidemic 
— supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  Asiatic  cho- 
lera— which  occasionally  attacks  this 
industrious  race  in  Greece. 


CHAPTER  n. — THE   WEDDING. 


In  their  own  bright  land,  this  happy 
peasant-couple  had  little  cause  to  fear 
that  their  wedding-day  would  be  de- 
void of  the  sunshine  which  the  least 
superstitious  among  us  is  fain  to  see  on 
such  occasions,  and  to  them  it  was  a 
matter  of  the  first  importance,  as  a  sin- 
gle shower  of  ominous  rain  would  have 
denoted,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  un- 
fortunate bride  was  to  weep  incessantly 
throughout  the  coming  year.  But  the 
sky  was  radiant  as  Xanthi's  own  cloud- 
less eyes,  where  scarce  the  passing 
dimness  of  a  child's  light  grief  had  been 
to  her  the  earnest  of  her  portion  in  the 
common  lot  of  all  humanitv,  in  that 
sorrow  which  visibly  we  see  liere  in  a 
thousand  torturing  shapes,  but  which, 
in  truth — noiseless,  silent,  like  a  dark 
shadow — pursues  man  ever  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  unknown,  often 
unseen,  but  always  at  his  side  even  in 
his  brightest  hours ;  ready,  when  the 


allurements  of  a  seductive  world  have 
cast  their  trammels  round  the  soul, 
prepared  for  higher  destinies — when 
the  sweet  voices  of  earth  have  deadened 
his  ears  to  the  eternal  call  that  echoes 
from  above,  and  present  joys  have 
made  his  grasp  relax  on  future  hopes — 
ready  then  is  this  earthly  sorrow  to  lay 
at  once  its  cold  hand  on  his  wilful  eyes, 
and  straightway  the  gushing  tears  flow 
forth,  through  whose  most  bitter  dew 
the  earth  looks  dark  and  drear,  and 
heaven  alone  is  bright ! — and,  over  the 
grave  of  the  beloved  dead,  by  the  side 
of  the  estranged  friend,  in  presence  of 
the  virtue  sullied  or  the  cold  hypocrisy 
revealed,  the  mortal,  unlearned  in  the 
mystery  of  love,  beholds  the  visible 
form  01  the  dark- winged  monitor  that 
is  hovering  round  him,  but  little  deems 
that  stem  guide  a  messenger  of  mercy, 
till  on  his  own  death-bed,  when  made- 
ready  by  suffering,  he  prepares  to 
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spurn  the  earth  beneath  his  feet,  the 
sombre  guide  assumes  an  angel's  ra- 
diance, and  now,  first  smiling  on  the 
child  of  misery,  forth  leads  hmi  to  the 
realms  of  purity  I     But  rather  might 
even  the  aged  have  forgotten    they 
must  die,  when  looking  on  the  face  of 
young  Xanthi — it  was  so  full  of  life, 
and  hope,  and  joy,  as,  on  their  wed- 
ding-day,  she  saw  the  morning  break 
in  such  sympathetic  brightness.  True, 
she  received  a  passing  pang  when  old 
Pepina,  who  dearly  loved  a  good  ca- 
lamity, came  rushing  to  the  house  to 
announce,  with  all  the  zest  with  which 
people  of  a  certain  temperament  hail 
the  indications  of  an  approaching  dis- 
aster,  that  a  cloud  of  locusts  was  to  be 
seen  flying  in  the  direction  of  the  vil- 
lage, darkening  the  sun  as  they  ad- 
vanced— a  heavy  visitation  with  which, 
from  time  to  time,  the  various  parts  of 
the  countr}'  are  dieted,  to  the  utter 
destruction  of  every  green  thino;  wher- 
ever the  devouring  mass  may  happen 
to  alight.     Happily  this  was  a  false 
alarm,  for  Pepina's  eyes  were  slightly 
dim,  and  what  she  had  seen  was  no 
other  than  the  cloud  of  dust  raised  by 
the  rebellious  feet  of  the  troop  of  asses 
who  were  to  play  a  prominent  part  in 
the  ceremonies  of  the  day,  as  they 
wpre  to  convey  the   bride   and   her 
trousseau  to  the  house  of  her  husband. 
The    solemnities    of   the    wedding 
opened  with  the  attiring  of  the  bride 
and  bridcCToom,  which  was  not  com- 
menced till  all  the  party  were  assem- 
bled to  witness  it.     Maroula's  house, 
like  all  others  in  the  village,  consisted 
of  a  single  room,  divided  into  two  por- 
tions,  the  one  raised  above  the  other 
by  a  flight  of  wooden  steps.     In  the 
upper  part  was  Xanthi,  seated  on  the 
floor,  surrounded  by  all  the  women  of 
the  village.     The  task  which  she  had 
to  perform  throughout  the  whole  day, 
according  to  the  inviolate  custom,  was 
certainly  no  easy  one ;  for  it  was  consi- 
dered absolutely  necessary,  from  the 
time  she  became  a  *'  nyinphi,"  or  bride, 
that  she  should  literally  enact  the  part 
of  a  statue,  and  allow  herself  to  be 
dressed,  married,  kissed,  and  congra- 
tulated, without  so  much  as  lifting  her 
eyes  from  the  ground,  or  moving  a  mus- 
cle of  her  countenance.     Two  women 
were  appointed  to  hold  her  by  the  arms, 
and  lead  her  about  as  occasion  required^ 
whilst  another  held  the  comer  of  her 
veil,  and  stood  ready  to  put  her  hair 


out  of  her  eyes,  or  perform  any  other 
little  oflices  which  such  an  utter  reniui- 
ciation  of  personal  independence  might 
render  necessary.      The  lively  little 
Mainote  had  already  entered  on  thii 
arduous  duty,  and  really  seemed,  wiA 
her  classical  dress,  and  cheek  some- 
what more  pale  than  usoal,  to  have 
been  transformed  into  some  beanti/id 
piece  of  sculpture.    But  for  the  intense 
beating  of  her  little  flattering  heart, 
which  made  her  breast  heave  so  r^ 
pidly,  she  would  have  appeared  in  an 
enchanted  sleep,  for  the  long  laahei 
completely  veiled  her  eyes  so  rigidly 
cast  down.     Perfectly  motionlees  die 
sat,  while  all  the  old  women — ^talking, 
laughing,  screaming,  and  quarrelling— 
crowded  round  her,  arranging  and  re- 
arranging the  minutest  detaiu  of  her 
dress.     Every  single  lock  of  her  diurk 
hair,  carefully  separated,  was  spread 
out  on  her  shoulders,  and,  interwoven 
with  sUken  threads  of  a  similar  lengUt, 
fell  down  past  her  knees ;  her  ^re- 
head  was  bound  with  a  string  of  silver 
coins — one  of  the  hereditary  possei- 
sions  of  the  family — and  when  her  little 
stockingless  feet  had  been  thrust  into 
embroidered  slippers,  much  resembling 
the  sandal  of  old,  the  finishing  touch 
to  her  toilette  was  given  by  the  mother 
herself,  who  made  her  eyes  seem  pre- 
posterously large,  by  drawing  a  bubck 
line  from  beneath  the  eyelid  to  the 
temple — an  operation   to  which    the 
poor  little  *'  nymphi  "  submitted  with- 
out winking,  as  sne  did  to  every  thing 
else. 

Meanwhile,  the  toilette  of  the  bride- 
groom was  proceeding  with  equal  so- 
lemnity in  his  own  house.  He  sat  tti 
the  midst  of  a  circle  of  men,  all  as 
gravely  silent  as  the  women  were  mAey 
and  talkative ;  whilst  the  village  bar- 
ber, with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  round  his 
head,  was  shaving  him,  to  the  sound  of 
exhilirating  music,  produced  by  two 
of  the  company  on  their  jingling  man- 
dolins, who  carefully  kept  tune  to  the 
movements  of  the  operator.  This  har- 
monious accompaniment  was,  however^ 
not  only  considered  indispensable  to 
the  several  stages  of  his  toilette,  but 
was  destined  to  be  kept  up  unceasingly 
throughout  the  whole  day,  the  per- 
formers relieving  each  other  at  inter- 
vals. The  peasants,  all  seated  on  tiie 
floor,  and  smoking,  of  course,  locked 
on  at  these  proceedings  with  the  ut- 
most solemmty.    At  last,  the  merry 
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lilUe  barber,  haying  replaced  the  red 
cap,  with  much  art,  in  the  most  taste- 
fol  manner  on  the  brid^room*s  head, 
retired  a  few  paces  to  contemplate  him 
with  great  complacency^  and  protested 
he  was  now  fit  to  marry  an  aga's 
daughter  at  the  yery  least.  Spiro 
himself,  springing  from  the  ground, 
adjusted  his  cnmson  jacket,  tightened 
a  utile  more  the  silk  scarf  that  had 
already  been  arranged  so  as  to  ^iye 
him  a  painfully  small  waist,  and  then 
prepared  to  sidly  forth  with  the  strut 
so  eloquent  of  self-approbation,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Greeks. 

Two  of  his  friends  instantly  seized 
him  by  the  arms,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  lead  him  about  like  the  similar  at- 
tendants of  the  bride,  an  arrangement 
which  gives  an  appearance  of  compul- 
sion to  the  movements  of  both  parties 
that  is  amusing  enough,  and  thus,  sing- 
ing and  dancmg  alon?,  preceded  by 
the  musicians,  who  stoically  produced 
the  most  horrible  and  unmterrupted 
discord,  the  merry  party  arrived  at 
the  house  of  the  bride.  The  Papas 
was  already  there,  and  as  all  the  old 
women  had  for  the  last  hour  been  kiss- 
ing his  hands  without  intermission,  he 
was  abundantly  willing  to  proceed  to 
the  ceremony  without  farther  delay. 
He  took  his  place  at  the  table,  on 
which  were  laid  the  various  articles 
requisite  for  the  solemnity ;  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these  were  the  gilt 
crowns,  destined  for  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  which  is  the  lingering 
remnant  of  a  singularly  ancient  cus- 
tom. They  are  decorated  with  wreathes 
of  flowers,  and  it  is  one  of  these  touch- 
ing observances  which  shed  such  poe- 
try round  the  every-day  life  of  eastern 
nations,  carefully  to  preserve  the  young 
maiden's  crown,  and  never  again  to 
place  it  on  her  head  till,  cold  and  stiff, 
she  is  carried  out  to  make  her  couch 
in  the  deep,  dark  grave.  She  wears 
it  now,  in  the  morning  of  existence, 
full  of  hope  for  all  the  joys  that,  as  a 
wife  and  mother,  she  yet  may  know  ; 
and  when  the  long  struggle  of  life, 
with  its  cares  and  its  weariness,  is 
over,  they  replace  again  upon  her 
head  the  emblem  of  all  that  earth  may 
have  of  happiness,  and  send  her  with 
it  to  her  final  rest.  It  is  most  striking 
to  see  the  withered,  shrunken  corpse 
of  some  aged  woman,  adorned  with  the 
bridal  crown,  going  forth  to  seek  once 
more  in  the  dust  the  huibaad  of  her 


youth,  the  memory  of  whose  buried 
love  has  been,  perhaps,  her  solace 
through  long-widoweil  )'ears.  The 
vounff  couple  were  now  placed  side 
by  side  before  the  table  ;  each  had  a 
lighted  taper  put  into  their  hands,  and 
their  supporters  held  the  crowns  over 
their  heads  whilst  the  priest  began  to 
read  the  prayers,  many  of  which  are 
the  counterpart  of  those  used  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Church  of  England; 
these  concluded,  he  joined  their  hands, 
and  proceeded  to  the  more  active  part 
of  the  ceremony.  First,  having  blest 
the  ring  (not  a  plain  gold  circlet,  but 
generally  some  tremendous  ruby  or 
torquoise),  he  made  with  it  the  sign 
of  the  cross  on  their  foreheads  and 
breasts,  and  then  placed  it  on  the 
hand  of  the  bride.  The  married  pair 
now  partook  of  the  sacrament ;  and 
here,  where  the  religious  part  of  the 
ceremony  is  concluded,  it  may  be  al- 
lowable to  find  the  remainder  some- 
what ludicrous.  The  priest  appeared 
suddenly  to  be  seized  with  a  fit  of 
spontaneous  hilarity — changing  his 
tone  from  the  nasal  chant,  which  he 
had  been  murmuring  in  a  low  mono- 
tonous manner,  he  aU  at  once  pitched 
his  voice  in  a  high  falsetto  key,  and 
commenced  singing  in  the  merriest 
manner  imaginable  ;  then  seizing  the 
bride  by  one  of  her  hands,  whilst  she 
held  the  bridegroom  with  the  other, 
he  began  to  dance  round  the  table  in 
the  most  comical  style,  accompanied 
by  the  whole  assembly,  for  they  in- 
stantly grasped  each  other  by  the  hand, 
and  followed  him  in  a  long  string,  old 
Pepina  bringing  up  the  rear,  clinging 
on  to  a  great  palikor,  and  hobbling  at 
a  sort  of  jig  step  after  him.  This  sin- 
gular procession  danced  three  times 
round  the  table,  after  which  the  cere- 
mony was  considered  complete.  The 
couple  were  pronounced  man  and  wife, 
and  the  little  silent  bride,  statuelike 
and  immoveable  as  ever,  after  all  due 
congratulations,  was  lifted  up  and  car- 
ried out  in  the  arms  of  her  husband 
himself,  to  be  conveyed  to  his  house 
as  a  part  of  his  own  property,  llie 
rest  of  his  worldly  goods,  consisting  of 
Xanthi's  trousseau,  and  the  household 
furniture  presented  to  them  by  Ma- 
roula,  were  piled  upon  the  backs  of 
some  ten  or  twelve  asses  ;  and  when 
Xanthi  had  been  carefully  placed  on 
the  foremost,  perched  on  the  top  of  all 
the  cuflhiouB  and  oarpets^  the  whole 
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procession  set  out  most  gaily,  Spiro 
marching  in  front  with  his  companions, 
singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and  the 
whole  population  of  the  village  follow- 
ing in  the  greatest  glee.  Having  ar- 
rived at  the  house,  and  deposited  his 
wife  (the  sound  of  whose  voice  he  had 
not  yet  heard)  within  the  room,  all 
decorated  with  myrtles  and  flowers, 
the  bridegroom  proceeded  to  spend  the 
rest  of  the  day  in  a  somewhat  ungallant 
manner,  for,  having  carefully  shut  in 
his  bride,  with  all  the  other  women, 
into  his  house,  he  composedly  joined 
hands  with  some  dozen  of  his  com- 
panions, and  began  to  dance  the  Ro- 
maica  before  the  door,  to  the  sound  of 


the  unceasing  music.  This  character- 
istic dance,  from  which  the  women  are 
excluded,  is  led  by  the  foremost  of  the 
party,  who  gracefully  manoeuyres  a 
long  silk  scarf  which  he  holds  over  his 
head,  and  so  hand  in  hand,  with  a  pe- 
culiar hop,  they  go  slowly  round  in  a 
ring  for  hours  together,  only  diversi- 
fying their  proceedings  by  occasionally 
leapmg  high  into  the  air,  and  sinking 
down  a^ain,  so  that  the  full  wide  petti- 
coat swings  out  in  a  circle  round  them. 
In  this  ddectable  amusement  the  Mai- 
note  bridegroom  spent  his  wedding- 
day  ;  but  he  was  destined  to  receive  a 
most  unexpected  interruption. 


CHAPTER  m. — IPBILAMTI  8   DREAM. 


It  was  towards  evening,  when  sudden- 
ly a  sound,  as  unwonted  as  it  was 
startling,  broke  in  on  the  habitual 
quiet  of  the  rural  village.  The  loud 
tramp  of  a  body  of  horse  was  heard  in 
the  olive  grove,  and  soon,  to  the  asto- 
nishment and  terror  of  the  peasants, 
a  vast  troop  of  armed  men  came  thun- 
dering through  the  street,  and  gather- 
ed in  great  numbers  round  the  foun- 
tain. Their  fear  was,  however,  changed 
into  exultation  ;  first,  when  they  per- 
ceived that  these  were  no  other  tiian 
their  own  countrymen,  boldly  setting 
at  defiance  the  tyrannical  law  of  the 
Turks,  which  forbade  them  to  wear 
arms ;  and  then,  as  they  recognized  in 
the  leader,  whose  countenance  was 
turned  smiling  towards  them,  the 
brave  and  warlike  prince,  at  that  time 
known  throughout  the  whole  country 
by  the  title  of  the  Deliverer  of  Greece; 
and  the  name  of  Ipsilanti  burst  from 
their  lips  in  one  universal  shout  of  ap- 
plause. 

Demetrius  Ipsilanti  was  not  the  least 
celebrated  of  all  that  illustrious  family, 
each  member  of  which  has,  within  the 
last  few  years,  expiated  in  death, 
whether  by  violence  or  from  the  lin- 
gering agony  of  a  broken  heart,  the 
crime  of  too  sincere  a  patriotism ;  for, 
let  it  be  noted  that  there  are  certain 
virtues  which  the  world  punishes,  as 
surely  and  as  rigorously  as  the  boldest 
deeds  of  a  bare-faced  vice. 

He  was  the  younger  brother  of  the 
generalissimo  of  the  Haeteria,  and  by 
him  had  been  sent  to  conduct,  in  the 
southern  provinces,  the  revolution  now 


ripening  so  rapidljr — a  measure  which^ 
in  the  end,  materially  affected  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Greek  nation;  for  this 
gallant  prince,  although  at  that  time 
only  five-and-twenty  years  of  age, 
holds  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  annals 
of  the  long  war  of  independence ;  and 
there  are  few  of  the  principal  actors  in 
that  sanguinary  drama,  which  seems 
to  have  called  the  vilest  of  human 
passions  into  play,  whose  character 
shines  out  so  free  from  taint  as  that  of 
the  young  Liberator.  He  loved  his 
struggling  country  for  her  own  sake, 
and  not  as  the  field  where  he  himself 
should  march  through  blood,  no  matter 
whose,  to  a  personal  glory  and  re- 
nown. And  to  this  patriotism,  as 
ardent  as  it  was  sincere,  he  united  a 
rare  courage  and  still  rarer  integrity ; 
yet  the  very  strength  and  sincerity  of 
the  motive  by  which  he  was  actuated, 
in  striving  for  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
produced  in  him  a  carelessness  as  to 
the  means  by  which  he  attained  to  the 
one  great  end,  which  tarnished  all  too 
much  his  fame  as  a  military  leader. 
War,  in  its  principles  and  results, 
taken  as  an  existent  fact  on  the  face  of 
this  earth — that  is,  the  system  of  the 
organized  self-destruction  of  portions 
of  the  human  race,  by  the  process  of 
individual  murder,  is  a  thing  so  pre- 
posterous, that  it  is  only  in  compli- 
ance with  received  fallacies  that  we 
can  justly  talk  of  the  greater  or  lesser 
merit  of  those  who  practise  it;  but, 
according  to  the  accredited  manner 
of  viewing  such  subjects,  the  only* 
blemish  on  the  character  of  Ipsilanti 
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as  a  soldier,  was  the  recklessness  with 
which  he  lavished  the  blood  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures,  in  pursuit  of  the  one 
object  which  he  had  in  view.  He  was 
naturally  humane — a  rare  quality  in  a 
Greek — ^but  the  hope  of  beholding  the 
restoration  of  his  country  had  become 
so  much  the  absorbing  principle  of  his 
existence^  that  he  seems  wantonly  to 
have  sacrificed,  at  times,  not  only  the 
lives  of  his  enemies,  but  even  of  his 
own  fellow-countrymen.  His  early 
education  in  Russia,  where  human  life 
is  a  mere  saleable  commodity,  may 
have  tended  somewhat  to  produce  this 
callousness.  It  was  thence  that  he 
had  now  come,  as  we  have  said,  to 
take  the  lead  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
was  now  passing  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, less  with  any  distinct  hostile 
intention,  than  with  a  view  to  have 
himself  recognised  everywhere  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, that,  when  a  favour-^ 
able  moment  should  arrive,  he  might 
have  no  difficulty  in  gathering  a 
tolerable  army  around  him  at  once. 
As  yet  his  march  had  been  literally  a 
triumphal  procession,  and  he  was  now 
on  his  way  to  the  nearest  point  whence 
he  could  look  down  on  Tripoliza,  the 
capital  of  the  Morea,  and  the  very 
stronghold  of  the  Turks — a  city  which 
he  dared  not  attack  at  present,  but 
which  formed  the  principal  object  of 
his  ambition,  and  which  was  in  fact 
destined  one  day  to  fall  into  his  hands. 
Ipsilanti  and  his  men  had  ridden  into 
Vervena  merely  to  water  their  horses, 
but  he  was  too  good  a  diplomatist  not 
to  seize  every  trifling  advantage,  which 
might  be  turned  to  his  own  purposes. 
Looking  round  on  the  villagers,  who 
had  assembled  to  welcome  him  with 
the  greatest  enthusiasm,  his  keen  eye 
detected  a  due  proportion  of  stout  and 
able  young  men  amongst  them,  and  he 
at  once  proceeded  to  harangue  them, 
with  all  the  eloquence  of  which  he  was 
master,  stating  to  them  his  views  and 
intentions,  and  calling  upon  each  and 
all  to  rally  around  him,  even  now,  or 
at  the  least  to  be  ready,  when  he 
should  claim  from  them  more  active 
proofs  of  their  devotion  to  his  cause. 
His  personal  appearance  was  much 
against  him,  for  he  was  of  diminutive 
stature,  somewhat  awkward  in  manner. 


and  afflicted  with  a  slight  impediment 
in  his  speech ;  but  there  is  that  in  the 
power  of  a  resolute  will,  which  can 
overcome  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances,  and  the  words  he  then 
uttered  were  not  destined  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

**  Vervenians  I  I,  Demetrius  Ipsi- 
lanti, am  come  hither  to  fight  for  your 
liberty  I  I  am  your  father,  who  heard 
your  groans,  even  in  the  heart  of  Rus- 
sia, and  have  come  to  protect  you — to 
render  you  happy — ^to  labour  for  your 
deliverance — to  ensure  the  felicitv  of 
your  families,  and  to  release  you  from 
the  abject  state  to  which  you  are  re- 
duced by  impious  tyrants  I  I  desire 
to  see  you  gather  round  me  as  your 
chief  and  father — show  them  that  you 
understand  what  liberty  is  I  and  re- 
cognise me  as  your  general  and  defen- 
der !"• 

The  peasants  answered  with  a  shout 
of  enthusiasm,  and  swore  to  be  ready 
to  rally  round  his  banner,  whenever 
he  should  call  them. 

*'  It  is  well,"  said  the  prince,  with 
a  smile  ;  **  I  shall  not  fail  to  redeem 
your  pledge,  good  patriots."  He  look- 
ed down  upon  them  as  ho  spoke,  and 
his  eye  was  at  once  attracted  by  the 
appearance  of  Spiro,  whose  gala  dress, 
as  well  as  his  fine  figure,  rendered  him 
extremely  conspicuous.  "  Here  is 
one,"  he  said,  turning  towards  him, 
**  with  a  stout  arm  and  a  steady  eye, 
that  should  not  linger  in  inactivity  ; 
how  say  you,  Adelphe,  will  you 
mount  and  follow  me?"  The  blood 
rushed  to  the  forehead  of  the  brave 
Mainote  at  this  unseasonable  request ; 
to  refuse  the  call  of  his  country's  deli- 
verer, or  even  to  delay  obeying  it, 
was  positive  torture  to  him,  and  yet, 
ready  warrior  and  patriot  as  he  was, 
his  eye  glanced  back  with  a  look  of 
anguish  on  the  house  where  sat  his 
bride  of  an  hour,  his  little  bright 
Xanthi.  He  was  spared  the  pain  of 
a  reply  by  the  officious  old  repina, 
who  managed  to  play  a  promment 
part  at  all  times,  and  now  rushed  pre- 
cipitately forward,  exclaiming,  with  a 
howl  of  a  peculiar  nature,  which  no 
human  being  but  an  old  Greek  woman 
can  produce, 

"  Amaun  (mercy),  Highness !  he 
was  married  this  morning  1" 


*  This  18  word  for  word  part  of  the  address  actually  made  by  Ipsilanti,  and 
retained  on  record  in  a  journal  of  that  period. 
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**  Indeed  1  then  my  remark  was  ill- 
timed,"  said  Ipsilanti,  gently,  for  he 
was  especially  anxious  to  become 
popular  among  the  lower  orders ;  '*  but 
at  all  events  I  must  not  linger  here— 
Vervenians  I  farewell  I  remember  this 
night!  and  gather  round  me  when  1 

He  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  was 
about  to  gallop  off,  when  Spiro  im- 
petuously rushing  forward,  almost 
threw  himself  beneath  the  horse's  feet, 
and  seizing  the  bridle,  arrested  his 
progress, 

"Highness!  in  a  fortnight,  in  a 
week,  I  will  be  with  you — where  shall 
I  join  you  ?  My  life  is  your's  and  my 
country's  1" 

"Noble  Mainotel"  said  Ipsilanti, 
"I  accept  the  gift  in  the  name  of 
Greece !  come  to  me  at  Athens  ;  there 
I  shall  remain  till  the  war  is  organized, 
and  whosoever  will  may  join  me  there." 

Spiro  released  his  hold  on  the  bridle, 
and  the  prince,  waving  his  hand  to 
the  peasants,  rode  off  at  a  quick  pace, 
followed  by  his  men ;  and,  as  the 
sound  of  their  horses*  feet  died  away 
in  the  olive  srove,  once  more  was  the 
song  of  the  nightingale  heard  therein, 
and  the  wonted  stillness  of  the  rural 
village  settled  down  again  amongst 
the  quiet  peasants,  as  though  no  war- 
like  vision  had  passed  before  them, 
precursor  to  the  terrible  realities  of 
strife  and  bloodshed  that  soon  was  to 
lay  waste  their  happy  grove. 

Meanwhile  Ipsilanti  hurried  on 
rapidly  in  the  direction  of  Tripoliza. 
It  was  out  of  the  course  of  his  proper 
line  of  march,  nor  was  it,  perhaps, 
altogether  prudent  in  him  to  approach 
so  near  the  spot  where  the  Moslem 
force  was  principally  centered,  as  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Pasha  of  the 
Morea;  but  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  obtaining-  a  passing  view 
at  least  of  the  city  he  so  coveted, 
though  powerless  as  yet,  and  which  he 
designed  to  attack  as  soon  as  he  should 
have  a  sufficient  force  to  render  such 
an  attempt  practicable.  It  was  not 
until  evening,  however,  that  they 
reached  the  height  whence  this  view 
could  be  obtained  ;  but  then,  separat- 
ing from  his  companions,  Demetrius 
Ipsilanti  spurred  his  horse  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  lofty  rock,  and  looked  down 
with  a  long,  intense  gaze,  upon  the 
plain  of  Tripoliza ;  there  lay  that 
great  city,  with  its  noble  palaces  and 
stately  buildings,  embowered   in    its 


Proves  of  pome^anate  and  of  lanrel« 
t  was  a  fair  si^ht  to  look  on,  for  it 
united  the  magnificence  of  the  Moslem 
city,  to  the  unfailing  beauty  of  the 
Greek  scenery,  and  the  last  rays  of  ' 
the  setting  sun  were  now  sweeping 
over  its  summer  gardens,  and  its  ught 
kiosks.  The  Greek  prince  fancied  he 
could  hear  even  the  echo  of  gay  songs 
and  dreamy  music,  swelling  up  wim 
the  evening  breeze  from  the  golden 

Ealaces,  and  he  remained  long,  while 
orse  and  rider  seemed  motionless 
alike,  tracing  out  the  characteristic 
outline  of  the  Mahomedan  mosques, 
till  suddenly  he  fixed  his  eyes,  with 
an  ominous  frown,  on  the  great  banner 
that  floated  so  ostentatiously  from  the 
walls  of  the  citadel.  A  movement  of 
impatience  amongst  his  companions 
aroused  him  at  last,  and  turning, 
without  uttering  a  word,  he  caused 
his  fiery  horse  to  bound  from  the  emi- 
nence on  which  he  stood,  and  silently 
pursued  his  way  to  the  spot  chosen 
for  their  encampment  till  the  following 
morning.  That  night  within  his  tent, 
buried  in  profound  slumber,  upon  his 
couch  of  wolf-skin,  Demetrius  Ipsi- 
lanti dreamt  a  dream. 

He  sat  once  more  upon  his  horse, 
motionless  as  before,  gazing  down  on 
the  plain  of  Tripoliza,  and  he  beheld 
again  the  goodly  city,  smiling '  in  the 
beautiful  sunlight,  with  its  groves  of 
waving  pomegranate,  its  gardens  of 
pleasure,  and  its  golden  palaces,  and 
he  heard  again  the  voice  of  joy  and 
mirth  ascending  on  the  soft  winged 
"Imbat ;"  but  now  he  seemed  to  hear 
them  more  distinctly,  and  he  could 
distinguish  the  songs  of  his  own  coun- 
try, uttered  by  those  who  were  too 
young  to  banish  mirthful  music  from 
the  lips  that  were  condemned  to  call 
the  vile  oppressor  master  I  or  too 
happy  in  their  love  and  youth  to  heed 
the  degradation ! 

But  ao:ain,  the  eye  of  the  dreamer 
fixes  itself  on  the  flag  that  waves  fipom 
these  most  stately  walls — his  lips  part 
to  utter  the  Greek  war-cry,  antf  he 
stretches  out  his  hand  towards  the 
town  ;  and  as  he  did  so,  some  invisible 
power  seems  to  constrain  him  to  hold 
that  fatal  hand  extended  thus,  whilst 
with  the  strange  rapidity  of  a  slum- 
bercr's  fancy,  there  passes  before  him 
the  vision  of  all  it  had  the  power  to 
conjure  up.  A  change  has  come  over 
the  fair  city  that  slept  so  peaceful  in 
the  twilight ;  for  now  it  seems  begirt, 
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as  with  a  fiery  ring,  so  brightly  flash 
in  the  last  san  rays  the  glittering  arms 
of  the  fierce  besiegers.  Then  suddenly 
does  the  soft  winged  Imbat  bring  up 
to  the  dreamer's  ears  no  more  the 
songs  of  gladness,  but  the  wild  war-cry, 
the  clash  of  steel,  the  roar  of  cannon 
— ^the  sun  is  darkened,  for  a  veil  of 
thick  and  lurid  smoke  spreads  itself 
over  the  stately  city,  and  for  a  time 
he  can  see  nothing  but  its  misty  vo- 
lumes rolling  to  and  fro,  through 
which  at  times  a  forked  tongue  of  flame 
shoots  forth, whilst,  beneath  its  sombre 
folds,  there  rages  the  hoarse  murmur 
of  a  wild  and  fearful  din,  the  mingling 
of  every  sound  of  anguish  and  of  wrath 
most  dreadful  to  the  human  ear.  But 
still  the  dreamer  sits  with  his  impla- 
cable hand  outstretched,  and  the  scene 
is  changed  again  ;  the  dark  curtain  of 
lurid  smoke  is  lifted  up ;  it  rolls  away 
in  crimsoned  clouds,  and  is  dispersea, 
and  the  sight  that  lies  beneath  is  all 
revealed  before  his  eyes.  Is  this  the 
gorgeous  city  that,  a  moment  since, 
all  bright  and  beautiful,  lay  sleeping 
in  the  sunshine,  with  the  soft  winds 
playing  round  it  ?  This  flaming,  smok- 
ing, blood-drenched  ruin,  that  swelters 
in  an  unbearable  atmosphere,  hot  as  a 
blast  from  the  infernal  depths,  and 
seems  all  alive  with  wailing,  tortured 
beings — there  has  been  a  victory,  for 
the  banner  of  the  cross  streams  on  the 
wind  where  the  Ottoman  flag  once 
floated.  But  are  these  the  conquerors 
who,  mad  with  a  frenzy  for  destruc- 
tion, rage  through  the  streets  that  run 
rivers  of  blood,  slaying,  torturing, 
concentrating  into  one  short  hour  the 
revengeful  hate  they  fed  in  silence 
through  long  years,  till,  drunk  with 
slaughter,  the  sword  falls  from  their 
exhausted  hand  ?  Where  are  the  gold- 
en palaces  whence  rose  the  songs  of 
mirth  ?     There !  where  from  the  blaz- 


ing walls  the  soldiers,  wild  with  savage 
glee,  drag  forth  those  shrieking  wo- 
men by  their  long  loose  hair,  and 
plunge  the  daggers  into  their  defence- 
less bosoms,  while  on  the  fair  face,  up- 
turned to  heaven,  death  stamps  for 
ever  the  last  look  of  unavailing  sup- 
plication I  Where  are  the  gorgeous 
mosques,  ever  musical  at  sunset  with 
the  call  to  prayers?  There,  where 
before  each  shattered  door  are  piled 
the  ghastly  heaps  of  severed  heads, 
that  grin  upon  each  other  in  horrid 
mockery  I  And  where  the  gardens  of 
pleasure  and  the  light  kiosks,  the  rip- 
pling fountains  and  the  laurel  grove  ? 
Where  the  tortured  wail  in  rifled  bow- 
ers, and  playful  children  run  beneath 
the  knife,  where  men,  grown  to  the 
likeness  of  demons  in  their  satiated 
wrath,  have  caused  the  heavens,  still 
so  calm,  to  look  upon  a  scene  of  horror 
such  as  rarely  even  this  world  of  crime 
and  misery  has  witnessed ;  and  as  the 
fascinated  dreamer  gazed,  he  saw, 
heaped  up  upon  the  plain,  the  treasure 
ravished  from  the  vanquished  city  ; 
gold  and  silken  tents,  and  precious 
jewels,  and  costly  arms,  and  he  heard 
a  voice — the  voice,  it  may  be,  of  his 
own  conscience,  thundering  in  his  ear 
— **  These  are  thy  spoils,  oh,  con- 
queror ;  but  justice  and  mercy,  where 
are  they  ?"  And  Demetrius  Ipsilanti 
awoke  with  the  cold  drops  of  agony 

fathering  on  his  brow ;  for  he  well 
new  that  from  the  grave  of  every  in- 
dividual man,  these  two  arise  to  seal 
his  doom:  justice,  with  the  record  of 
the  dead  man's  crime — mercy,  with 
the  vial  of  his  repentant  tears ;  and  by 
them  is  he  judged  in  righteousness. 
But  Ipsilanti  shook  ofl*  the  remem- 
brance of  his  prophetic  dream  when 
the  morning  sun  arose,  and  none  the 
less  went  forth  on  his  ambitious  path, 
led  on  by  the  hope  of  victory. 


CHAPTER  IV. THE  GREEK   HUNT. 


Had  I  to  minister  to  a  mind  diseased 
— to  one  that  ever  stoops  so  wearily  to 
count  the  thorns  that  pierce  his  feet 
upon  his  earthly  path,  that  he  forgets 
to  look  upon  the  radiance  shining  over 
head — I  would  lead  him  forth  on  a 
still,  calm  summer's  night  in  Greece, 
and  bid  him  enter  into  the  spirit  of 
that  unutterable  rest  which  pervades 
its  very  atmosphere ;  not  on  a  starry 
night,  when  the  marvel  of  the  illimi- 


table worlds  might  allure  him  to 
plunge  lampless  into  the  darkness  of 
the  mystery  around  us — a  mental  tor- 
ture to  which  there  is  no  anguish  com- 
parable — but  when  only  the  moon, 
serene  in  lonely  beauty,  walks  in  her 
brightness  over  that  vault  of  pure  blue 
ether,  without  one  passing  cloud  be- 
tween the  sunset  and  the  dawning  to 
molest  her  silvery  path,  or  obstruct  her 
steady  gaze  upon  the  beautiful  world. 
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benign  as  that  of  a  mother  on  her 
slumbering  child.  I  am  certain  there 
is  no  pang,  save  that  arising  from  re- 
membered crimes,  that  would  not  van- 
ish stingless  beneath  that  wonderful 
repose.  But  who  has  not  often  won- 
dered to  see  how  those  placid  moon- 
beams fall,  alike  complacently,  on  all 
that  nature  can  show  forth  most  lovely, 
and  all  that  man  has  made  most  foul, 
glancing  from  the  fair  face  of  the 
sleeping  infant,  to  the  guilty  head  of 
the  murderer  as  he  skulks  out  to  his 
deeds  of  darkness — from  the  lonely 
valley  in  its  silent  loveliness,  to  the 
crowded  city  where  Mammon  sits  en- 
throned ;  and  to-night,  these  beams 
are  shed  without  reserve  on  the  once 
fair  and  fallen  Corinth,  radiant  alike 
upon  the  snow-white  mournful  ruins  of 
her  memory-haunted  temples,  and  on 
the  Moslem  Bey's  great  palace  of  lux- 
ury, brilliant  with  the  red  glare  of  its 
many  lamps — the  splendid  receptacle 
for  authorized  crimes. 

Kyamil  Bey  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  tall 
palm  tree  within  his  vast  and  beauti- 
ful garden ;  his  couch  was  a  leopard- 
skin,  and  his  head  was  pillowed  on  the 
knees  of  a  young  negro,  who  sat  up- 
right, motionless  as  a  statue  of  bronze ; 
before  him  danced  a  group  of  female 
slaves,  gliding  with  graceful,  undulat- 
ing movement  amongst  the  trees,  and 
singing  softly  as  they  flitted  by.  O thers 
might  be  seen  farther  off,  sporting  with 
the  tame  gazelles  that  bounded  from 
the  bushes,  or  bending  over  the  crys- 
tal fountains  to  look  upon  their  own 
fair  faces  in  the  clear  reflection ;  and 
it  seemed  as  though  that  lovely  gar- 
den, with  its  smibng  inmates,  were 
indeed  such  a  spot  as  the  fair  moon- 
beams might  love  to  linger  near.  But 
catch  one  evil  glance  from  the  fierce 
eyes  of  that  tyrant  master — meet  but 
once  the  terrified  gaze  of  his  unhappy 
slaves — and  you  wonder  that  ever  ray 
from  heaven  could  look  in  all  its  purity 
upon  a  scene  whose  seeming  fairness 
does  but  hide  such  hideous  truths. 

For  some  time  Kyamil  Bey  watched 
the  dancing  girls,  as  they  wearied  them- 
selves in  efforts  to  please  him,  with 
more  than  his  usual  listlessness,  and 
gradually  an  expression  of  profound 
lassitude  and  ennui  clouded  his  fine 
features ;  he  frowned  repeatedly,  and 
his  frown  had  the  singular  effect  of 
distorting  his  face  in  the  most  fright- 
ful manner.  At  last  he  started  sud- 
denly from  his  recumbent  posture,  and 


flinging  from  his  hand  the  costly  narg- 
hile which  he  held,  the  crystal  bowl 
was  broken  into  a  thousand  fragments. 
At  this  movement  of  impatience,  the 
young  negro  slave  fell  down  on  his 
face,  with  his  forehead  in  the  dust,  and 
the  dancing  girls,  arrested  suddenly  in 
their  graceful  windings  to  and  fro, 
remained,  as  though  enchanted,  in  the 
attitudes  they  had  involuntarily  as- 
sumed, each  face  imprinted  with  the 
most  humiliating  terror.  The  Bey, 
sitting  upright,  now  clapped  his  hands, 
and  instantly  gliding  from  amongst  the 
trees,  there  appeared  a  cfigantic  neffro, 
stcalinc^  alons  with  a  light  nois^ess 
tread,  which  constrasted  strangely  with 
his  enormous  size.  As  he  approached, 
the  Bey  pointed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  Nubian  instantly  crouched  down 
at  his  feet  ready  to  hear  and  to  obey, 
whilst  he  lifted  up  to  his  master's  face 
the  small  dark  eyes,  beneath  whose 
heavy  lids  there  lurked  a  latent 
fire. 

"Fehim,"  said  the  Bey,  **I  am  sick 
of  this  insipid  life  I — are  my  soldiers 
asleep  that  they  bring  me  no  more 
prisoners,  no  plunder,  no  slaves  V* 

*' Highness  I  only  yesterday  they 
were  out  scouring  the  country,  and 
they  brought  in  some  fifty  or  sixty 
pairs  of  ears." 

*'BahI  what  child's  play  is  this? 
Were  there  no  heads  ?" 

"But  few,  great  master  I  I  could 
scarce  string  them  into  a  necklace  for 
your  humble  slave,"  said  the  negro, 
with  a  horrible  grin. 

''Mashallahl  these  idle  slaves  will 
do  no  good  till  I  ride  with  them  my- 
self ;  and  this  is  not  a  time  to  let  our 
hand  lie  lightly  on  these  Ghiaour  dogs. 
They  say  the  rebel  Ipsilanti  has  dared 
to  land  not  far  from  hence.  Fehim, 
I  must  find  means  to  show  these  wily 
infidels  that  they  shall  not  draw  their 
necks  from  beneath  my  feet  so  easily." 

'*  What  say  you  to  a  Greek  hunt, 
noble  master,"  said  the  Nubian,  laugh- 
ing low.  "  It  is  long  since  your  ELigh- 
ness  has  been  at  the  chase.** 

**  True  I  and  by  the  beard  of  my 
father  it  is  good  sport;  but  I  have 
hunted  over  these  provinces  so  often, 
that  now  the  lazy  rebels  will  not  run ; 
they  lie  down  beneath  the  horses'  feet 
at  once ;  it  is  wearisome  to  slaughter 
them  without  a  chase." 

*'  But  if  your  Highness  would  con- 
descend to  ride  towards  the  mountains, 
we  might  have  noble  sport.    I  know  a 
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certain  village^  wliere  they  scarcely 
know  the  taste  of  Turkish  steel." 

**  Grood  I  good !  we  should  find  them 
fresh  and  fml  of  lire  then  :  I  lonsf  for 
some  such  sport.  Fehim,  let  all  be 
ready  for  a  distant  hunt  at  break  of 
day ;  you  shrfll  guide  us  to  the  spot, 
and  I  myself  will  start  the  game." 

The  nc?ro  slave  rose  up,  laid  his  hand 
on  his  head,  and  retired  backwards  from 
the  presence  of  his  master.  At  a  sign 
from  the  Bey,  the  young  slaves  re- 
sumed their  dance,  and  their  songs 
re-echoed  through  the  vast  garden  as 
before. 

It  was  the  feast  of  St.  Nicholas,  and 
the  good  people  of  Vervena  were  astir, 
before  daybreak,  to  do  him  all  due 
honour.  These  holidays,  which  are 
preposterously  numerous,  are  one  great 
drawback  to  the  agricultural  improve- 
ment of  Greece,  as  they  accumulate 
just  at  the  season  when  the  land  re- 
quires cultivation,  and  are  most  scru- 
pulously observed.  Nothing,  however, 
can  be  more  picturesque  than  the  scene 
which  a  rural  village  presents  on  one 
of  these  fete  days.  Scieittered  all  over 
the  countrv  are  vast  numbers  of 
what  are  called  **  rock  chapels  ;'*  that 
is,  little  lonelv  churches  built  in  the 
rock,  generally  in  the  mouth  of  a  ca- 
vern, in  some  wild  inaccessible  cavern, 
which  are  entirely  deserted  through- 
out the  whole  year,  except  on  the  fete 
of  the  saint  to  whom  it  is  dedicated, 
when  the  whole  population  of  the 
neighbourhood  maKcs  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  foot,  in  order  to  light  the  lamp,  and 
hear  the  service  for  the  day  performed. 
Most  of  these  churches  are  extremely 
ancient,  and  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
.  to  be  able  to  trace  out  on  their  vene- 
rable walls  much  of  the  eventful  his- 
tory of  their  country.  There  is  one 
not  far  from  Athens,  which  has  for  its 
altar-stone  a  block  of  marble  that  once 
had  formed  part  of  a  heathen  temple, 
and  which  retains  a  very  legible  aes- 
cription,  dedicating  the  sacred  building 
to  Pluto,  and  the  infernal  gods.  The 
antiquity  of  the  church  itself  next  tes- 
tifies to  the  early  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  the  country,  whilst  the 
usurpation  of  the  unbelieving  Moslem 
may  equally  be  distinguished  in  the 
scrupulous  care  with  which  the  picture 
of  every  saint  has  been  blinded ;  and 
now  again,  the  steady  flame  of  the 
lamp  that  burns,  duly  tended,  before 
the  altar,  proclaims  the  restoration  of 
Vol.  XXX.— No.  175. 


the  country  to  her  faith  and  liberty. 
The  quaint  little  church  of  St.  Nicho- 
las, perched  on  a  rocky  cliif  at  no  great 
distance  from  Vervena,  is  one  ot  the 
most  ancient,  as  well  as  picturesque^  of 
these  romantic  chapels ;  and  thither, 
with  the  first  dawn  of  light,  the  pious 
villagers  repaired,  carrymg  with  them 
their  provisions  for  the  day,  and  even 
their  little  infants,  slung  in  baskets  on 
the  backs  of  their  asses.  They  were 
as  gay  and  gladsome  a  troop  as  ever 
made  merry  with  a  summer's  mornings 
and  singularly  picturesque  was  the 
procession  they  formed,  as,  decked  out 
in  their  gayest  costumes,  they  moved 
along  among  the  rocks  and  trees.  The 
women  rode  on  asses,  headed  by  old 
Pepina,  who  was  always  sure  to  be 
foremost;  and  the  men — hardy  and 
light-footed — clambered  gaily  up  the 
hill,  leaping,  wrestling  with  one  ano- 
ther, and,  ^ove  all,  singing  at  the  very 
top  of  their  voices.  One  of  the  tallest 
and  most  active  of  the  young  men, 
however,  remained  pertinaciously  by 
the  side  of  a  little  mule,  on  whose  back 
sat  a  dark-eyed  Mainote,  with  a  sunny 
smile  and  a  gay  young  face,  and  very 
merrily  they  laughed  and  talked  to- 
gether; for  Spiro  and  Xanthi  had 
made  the  discovery,  during  their  short 
acquaintanceship,  that  Maroula  had 
displayed  the  most  wonderful  wisdom 
in  marrying  them  to  one  another.  The 
old  priest  had  preceded  his  parishioners 
the  evening  before,  and  had  passed  the 
night  in  the  church,  that  all  might  be 
ready  when  his  flock  should  arrive. 
Nor  had  he  been  idle ;  the  lamps  were 
all  lit,  the  incense  smoking,  and  he 
himself  sat — a  singularly  picturesque 
object — on  a  great  marble  stone  at  the 
door,  encouraging  the  peasants  with 
voice  and  gesture  as  they  climbed  the 
steep  ascent.  Had  the  dim  eyes  of 
the  good  old  Papas  been  in  a  condition 
to  decipher  the  writing  traced  by  a 
hand  that  had  lain  in  the  dust  for  cen- 
turies unnumbered,  he  might  have 
read  the  inscription  carved  on  the 
block  on  which  he  sat,  which  would 
have  told  him  that  this  was  ^he  grave  of 
Regilla,  the  wife  of  Herodius  Atticus, 
and  menacing,  with  terrible  threats, 
any  who  should  dare  to  disturb  her 
crumbling  bones;  but  Papa  Giorgy 
had  enough  to  do  to  road  his  **  Pater 
imon,"  and  he  gave  no  heed  to  the 


warning. 


As  soon  as  his  children,  as  he  called 
them  (including  Pepina),  had  gathered 
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round  him,  he  proceeded  with  the  ser- 
vice of  the  day,  and  the  wild,  peculiar 
music  of  the  old  Greek  chants  resound- 
ed once  again  among  these  desert  rocks. 
As  soon  as  the  prayers  were  over,  car- 
pets were  spread  round  the  fountain  of 
fresh  pure  water,  which  is  invariably- 
found  near  every  church,  and  the  merry 
groups  sat  down  to  their  dinner  of  olives 
and  coarse  brown  bread,  reserving  the 
shadiest  seat  and  the  ripest  fruit  for 
their  good  Papas.  When  their  repast 
was  over,  they  amused  themselves  for 
a  time  rambling  over  the  rocks,  gather- 
ing the  berries  of  the  wild  arbutus  and 
the  mountain  grape ;  till,  at  a  signal 
from  the  priest,  who  saw  that  the  day 
was  waning,  they  prepared  to  redescend 
to  their  village  before  the  night  closed 
in.  Hastily  bundling  up  their  goods, 
they  started  on  their  homeward  path, 
with  many  a  song,  and  shout  of  glee, 
when  some  wily  donkey,  with  one  sci- 
entific caper,  tumbled  its  burthen  into 
the  dust,  especially  if  the  rider  were 
old  Pepina,  which  almost  invariably 
happened ;  for,  notwithstanding  she 
set  off  bravely,  holding  on  by  her 
charger's  ears,  she  somehow  managed 
to  perform  most  of  the  descent  on  her 
hands  and  knees. 

Thus  singing  and  dancing,  tossing 
their  red  caps  m  the  air,  and  waking 
up  the  long-slumbering  echoes  with 
their  ioyous  voices,  the  peasant  troop 
had  already  descended  from  the  cliff, 
and  proceeded  in  all  safety  to  traverse 
the  ilat  table-land  on  which  their  vil- 
lage stood.  But  it  suffices  of  one  sin- 
gle moment,  when  it  springs  from  the 
infinite,  freighted  by  destiny,  to  change 
the  voice  of  gladness  for  the  shriek  of 
terror,  the  tranquil  happiness  for  deep- 
est misery,  and  the  dream-haunted 
slumber  for  the  cold  lethargy  of  death  I 

Suddenly,  from  that  gay,  peaceful 
band,  there  rises  one  spontaneous  cry — 

**  The  Turks  1  the  Turks  1— amaun  I 
amaun  I" 

It  was  no  false  alarm.  Sweeping 
on  towards  them,  with  their  sabres 
glittering  in  the  sun,  appears  a  warlike 
troop  of  stately  Moslems.  Side  by 
side  with  the  Bey  of  Corinth,  rides 
the  terrible  negro,  Fehim,  mounted  on 
one  of  the  horses  of  Arnaout,  so  famed 
for  their  size  and  strength,  and  holding 
in  leash  a  number  of  those  fierce  Mace- 
donian hounds,  whose  incredible  swift- 
ness and  courage,  and  savage  fury 
when  provoked,  render  them  a  danger- 
ous and  deadly  foe  to  man.     It  may 


seem,  that  thus  to  describe  a  **  Greek 
hunt,"  or  even  to  give  so  horrible  a 
title  to  the  causeless  and  needless  mas- 
sacre it  is  intended  to  express,  can 
only  bean  unwarrantable  exaggeration, 
or  a  most  unnecessary  attempt  to  ren- 
der still  more  striking  the  miseries  en- 
dured by  the  Hellenic  people  under 
the  Moslem  rule.  But  such  is  by  no 
means  the  case ;  the  name  is  not  an  in- 
vention, but  was  currently  in  use 
among  the  Turks,  as  defining  most 
clearly  an  amusement  to  which  they 
were  greatly  addicted,  whether  from 
motives  of  revenge  at  any  symptom  of 
rebellion,  as  in  the  present  case,  or 
from  the  mere  craving  for  excitement 
and  unnatural  thirst  ror  blood.  It  con- 
sisted simply  in  going  up  with  their 
dogs  and  their  horses  to  some  quiet  vil- 
lage, and  giving  chase  to  the  wretched 
inhabitants  as  they  fled  before  them, 
till  they  had  fairly  run  them  down, 
and  could  massacre  them  at  their  lei- 
sure. But,  at  least,  we  may  hurry 
over  the  recital,  for  it  can  profit  little 
that  we  should  dwell  on  the  details  of 
a  scene  so  revolting  as  to  seem  indeed 
but  the  production  of  a  diseased  ima- 
gination, if  ever  one  single  imagination 
couldhave  conceived  that  human  beings 
could  be  systematically  hunted  down 
by  their  own  fellow-creatures. 

Shrieking  and  imploring  mercy,  over 
the  rocks  the  victims  fled,  whilst 
Kyamil  Bey,  his  eye  glaring  with 
excitement,  led  on  the  terrible  band 
that  followed  them,  shouting  in  their 
unhallowed  mirth.  The  women  were 
for  the  most  part  torn  down  by  the 
dogs,  and  speedily  dispatched ;  the 
men  afforded  a  more  exciting  sport, 
as,  striving  with  their  peculiar  swift- 
ness of  foot  to  outstrip  the  horses  that 
were  thundering  after  them,  they 
strained  every  nerve  in  one  wild  effort 
to  escape — an  effort  perfectly  unavail- 
ing, for,  when  they  were  not  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  sword,  the  Moslems,  all 
admirable  marksmen,  took  aim  at 
them  with  their  long  tupheks,  and 
brought  them  down  at  once.  None 
escaped  ;  for  although  some,  favoured 
by  the  quickly  deepening  twilight, 
hid  themselves  amongst  the  rocks  and 
bushes,  their  fate  was  perhaps  still 
more  terrible  than  that  of  the  easier 
victims,  who  already  lay  stiff  in  their 
blood,  beyond  the  power  of  man  to 
make  them  suffer  more — for,  with  the 
first  dawn  of  light,  they  knew  their 
enemies  would  &  astir,  to  track  oat 
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with  the  bloodhounds  every  lingering 
Tictim,  and  even  if  by  a  miracle  they 
escaped  them,  they  must  infallibly 
perish  at  last  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Amongst  those  who  had  thus  con- 
cealed themselves  were  the  young 
couple,  who,  but  a  few  days  before, 
had  fancied  they  beheld  the  dawning 
of  a  long  bright  existence  of  love  and 
joy  for  them.  Spiro  and  Xanthi 
crouched  down,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  beneath  the  wall  of  the  Turkish 
Aga's  tower,  entirely  concealed  by  the 
brushwood  which  grew  around  it — a 
position  that  for  the  moment  had  a 
certain  degree  of  security,  from  its 
very  proxmiity  to  the  danger,  as  it 
was  here  that  the  Bey  was  to  pass  theP 


night  when  the  chase  was  over,  and 
his  men  could  scarcely  imagine  that  any 
one  could  have  the  temerity  to  ap- 
proach a  spot  where,  with  the  first 
dawn  of  light,  thev  must  inevitably 
be  discovered.  Clasped  tightly  in 
each  other's  arms,  they  sat  for  a  long 
time,  listening  to  their  own  throbbing 
pulses,  and  to  the  awful  cries  that 
were  ringing  through  the  olive  grove, 
but  these  gradually  ceased,  as  the 
darkness  became  complete ;  and  the 
Turks,  ready  to  resume  their  sport  as 
soon  as  it  was  day,  gathered  together 
in  front  of  the  tower,  which  their 
master  had  already  entered,  and  sat 
smoking  and  talking  round  the  watch- 
fire. 


THE    ENGLISH    LAKES.* 


Two  or  three  seasons  ago,  we  were 
amused  by  some  light  sketches,  done 
a  la  Boz,  if  not  by  the  great  master 
himself,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
classify  the  community  according  to 
the  leading  characteristics  of  its  mem- 
bers. First  came  the  Young  Ladies, 
who  were  zoologically  divided  into  a 
dozen  orders,  embracing  with  Cuvierian 
precision  every  known  peculiarity  of 
that  very  interesting  species.  Next, 
and  most  suitably,  followed  the  Young 
Gentlemen,  who  were  distributed  also 
into  classes,  that  omitted  none  whom 
we  have  either  known  or  heard  of. 
Lastly,  and  as  a  natural  result,  we  had 
Young  Couples,  in  which  the  idea  was 
brought  to  its  close,  and  the  effect  on 
both  of  thej  tendresse  of  matrimony 
attempted  to  be  pourtrayed.  We  do 
not  know  that  any  classification  has 
been  made  of  travellers  and  their 
books  ;  yet  few  things  are  easier  than 
to  characterize  both  parent  and  off- 
spring. We  could  have  the  sentimen- 
tal touristy  a  poor  revival  of  Sterne, 
with  his  copious  interjections  and 
strong  predisposition  to  ^  hysterics. 
Then,  as  a  shifting  of  the  characters, 
we  might  offer  the  eleves  of  Tit- 
marsh's  school,  lively  and  mocking  as 
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the  others  were  saturnine  and  stupid. 
Next  might  come  the  historical  tra- 
veller, and  the  poetical,  and  the  poli- 
tical ;  and  then  we  might  introduce 
the  man  who  rambles  to  spend  his 
money  ;  and  he  who  rambles  to  make 
money ;  and,  as  belonging  to  either 
class,  the  man  who  illustrates  himself, 
and  the  man  who  has  his  artist  to  il- 
lustrate for  him. 

If  we  are  to  find  Dr.  Mackay 's 
place  for  him,  we  must  range  him 
among  the  poetical,  or  romantic,  of 
our  category ;  and  by  doing  so,  we 
admit  that  his  book  fulfils  the  promise 
of  its  title-page — to  illustrate  the 
**  poetry"  of  the  lakes  in  conjunction 
with  their  "scenery."  For  the  latter  he 
is  dependent  on  the  aid  of  others  ;  but 
the  higher  purpose,  of  furnishing  the 
literary  associations  of  the  district,  has 
been  well  conceived  and  executed  by 
himself,  with  no  feeble  hand.  No  or- 
dinary reader  needs  now  to  learn  how 
well  the  localities  which  our  author 
visited,  merit  the  title  of  classic  ground. 
Consecrated  as  many  of  them  have 
been  hitherto  by  historical  associa- 
tions, arising  from  their  vicinage  to 
the  Border,  and  haunted,  therefore,  by 
the  wild  legend  or  quaint  old  ballad, 
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within  our  own  day  a  deeper  interest 
has  heen  linked  to  each  from  the  min- 
strelsy of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Wil- 
son, and  Coleridge ;  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  first-named.  With  a  pur- 
pose which  through  a  long  lifetime  has 
never  once  flagged,  the  Laureate  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  dear  office  of 
celebrating  in  song  every  memorable 
object  in  the  region  where  he  first 
drew  breath,  and  where  his  years  have 
passed  from  their  prime  of  manhood 
to  the  withered  hairs  of  age.  We 
have  our  thousands  of  professed  ad- 
mirers of  his  poetry ;  but  it  is  they 
alone  who  have  become  his  reverential 
students  that  know  how  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  the  bard's  inmost  feel- 
ings are  the  humblest  and  least  no- 
table scenes  of  his  beloved  Westmore- 
land. The  majority  will  call  to  mind 
his  "  Duddon"  sonnets ;  his  "  Tintern 
Abbey  ;"  his  poems  about  the  Yar- 
row river ;  and  will  have  learned  from 
these  effusions  how  willingly  Words- 
worth's muse  becomes  "  local"  in  its 
strains.  But  the  poet's  efforts  can- 
not escape  the  ken  of  the  more  labo- 
rious investigator,  to  introduce  in 
his  verse  all  the  remarkable  objects 
around  his  home,  and  give  them  per- 
manency by  recording  their  names 
and  associations.  His  diligence  has 
been  great,  and  has  attained  a  cor- 
responding success.  With  his  poems 
in  hand,  the  tourist  may  now  tra- 
verse the  fairest  district  of  England  ; 
and  find  an  interest  poured  over 
each  retired  mountain-pass,  and  soli- 
tary tarn,  from  their  names  being  fa- 
miliar to  him  as  household  words. 
His  leading  impression  will  be  the 
delight  of  surprize  at  the  minute- 
ness of  the  poet's  observation,  extend- 
ing as  it  does  not  only  to  the  far- 
stretching  landscape  or  castle- crested 
hill,  but  to  the  old  memorable  rocks 
and  trees  and  waterfalls.  We  chiefly 
value  Dr.  Mackay's  work,  because  in 
it  he  has  undertaken  to  point  out  to 
his  readers  all  such  memorable  loca- 
lities. Avoiding  the  tiresome  tame- 
ness  of  guide-book  manufacturers, 
he  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
great  poet,  and  has  gleaned  the  ro- 
mance of  the  lakes  without  inflicting 
on  us  empty  laudations  of  their  scenic 
attractions.  His  book  in  this  way 
may  be  deemed  a  commentary  on 
Wordsworth's  poetry — or  at  least,  on 
those  numberless  minor  pieces,  where- 
in  allusions^  express  or  implied,  are 


made  to  those  scenes  the  poet  loves 
so  well  to  draw  as  an  opening  scene. 
Our  readers  will  be  interested  with 
Dr.  Mackay's  account  of  his  visit  to 
Rydal  Mount,  and  the  more  so  be- 
cause it  is  given  without  that  hateful 
eaves- dropping  so  repulsive  to  every 
feeling  of  honour  and  propriety. 

"  I  found  the  Bard  of  the  *  Excursion* 
walking  in  his  garden  when  I  arrived  at 
the  Mount ;  and  long  and  fervently  did  I 
admire  the  beauty  of  the  scene  from  the 
lawn  before  his  window,  and  the  calm 
philosophy  and  true  love  of  nature 
that  had  led  him  to  make  choice  of 
such  a  place,  and  keep  himself  in  such 
happy  and  such  long  seclusion  from 
•the  Dusy  world. 

**  The  view  of  Windermere  from  his 
door  was  the  finest  I  had  yet  seen ; 
and  at  another  part  of  his  grounds, 
the  view  of  Rydal  water  was  combined 
with  that  of  Windermere,  forming, 
with  Loughrigg  in  front,  amid  the  en- 
circling hills  on  every  side,  a  landscape 
of  extreme  beauty.  It  is  no  part  of 
the  plan  of  this  little  book  to  record 
the  conversation  of  Mr.  Wordsworth 
during  the  two  hours  that  I  had  the 
pleasure  and  advantage  of  his  society. 
Interesting  as  the  record  might  be,  and 
often  as  the  bad  example  has  been  set 
of  repeating  conversations  never  meant 
to  be  repeated,  and  of  perpetuating  in 
print  the  unstudied  expressions  of  con- 
lidcntial  intercourse,  the  practice  is 
unwarrantable.  When  a  great  man 
has  departed  from  amongst  us  ;  when 
there  is  no  longer  the  possibility  of 
hearing  his  voice  in  his  own  familiar 
haunts  ;  and  when  every  reminiscence, 
however  trifling,  becomes  of  viUue, 
these  records  of  conversations  are  like 
so  many  treasures  recovered  from  the 
vawning  depths  of  oblivion  ;  but  in  the 
hfe-time  of  a  great  man,  publication 
is  an  offence  against  him,  and  against 
society.  If  he  have  been  informed 
that  his  words  are  to  be  taken  down, 
and  that  he  is  speaking  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  his  interlocutor, 
the  case  is  difl^erent;  but  as  neither 
Mr.  Wordsworth  nor  myself  had  any 
such  notion,  our  long  conversation  upon 
poets,  poetry,  criticism,  hill -climbing, 
autograph-hunting,  and  various  other 
matters  must  remain  untold.  An  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  one  portion  of  our 
talk  may,  however,  be  made  with  ad- 
vantage, as  it  does  honour  to  the  il]us« 
trious  dead,  and  is  a  topic  of  much  in- 
terest to  all  students,  and  to  all  the 
drudges  of  literature.  In  speaking  of  the 
lamented  Southey,  whose  name  is  so  in- 
timately associated  with  his  own,  and 
whoso  i'riendship  and  society  ho  enjoyed 
for  so  many  years,  ho  dwelt  with  much 
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emphasis  upon  the  long- continued  and 
systematic  economy  of  his  time,  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  vary  his  stu- 
dies from  history  to  philosophy,  from 
philosophy  to  politics,  from  politics  to 
poetry,  and  do  more  work  in  each  than 
would  haye  sufficed  to  make  the  reputa- 
tion of  half-a-dozen  eyen  of  inferior  at- 
tainments. At  the  period  of  his  death, 
and  indeed  long  before,  it  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion  that  he  had  tasked  his 
brain  too  seyerely  by  study ;  that  his 
intellect  had  become  oyerclouded  from 
excess  of  mental  toil,  and  that  he  had 
laboured  'not  wisely,  but  too  well.' 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  upon  my 
putting  the  question  to  him,  denied  that 
such  was  the  case.  Though  Southey's 
labours  were  almost  superhuman,  and 
were  varied  in  a  wonderful  manner,  they 
seemed,  he  said,  rather  to  refresh  and 
strenethen,  than  to  weary  and  weaken 
his  mmd.  He  fell  a  victim,  not  to  lite- 
rary toil,  but  to  his  strong  affection  for 
his  first  wife,  which  led  him  night  after 
night,  \\hen  his  labours  of  the  day  were 
ended,  to  watch  with  sleepless  anxiety 
over  her  sick-bed.  The  strongest  mind, 
as  he  observed,  will  ultimately  give  way 
under  the  long-continued  deprivation 
of  the  natural  refreshment  of  the  body. 
No  brain  can  remain  in  permanent 
health  that  has  been  overtasked  by 
nightly  vigils,  still  more  than  by  daily 
labour.  When  such  vigils  arc  accom- 
panied by  the  perpetually-recurring  pain 
of  beholding  toe  sufferings  of  a  beloved 
object,  and  the  as  perpetually-recurring 
fear  of  losing  it,  they  became  doubly 
and  trebly  injurious ;  and  the  labour  that 
must  be  done,  becomes  no  longer  the 
joy  and  the  solace  that  it  used  to  be. 
It  is  transformed  from  a  pleasure  into 
a  pain,  from  a  friend  into  an  enemy, 
from  a  companion  into  a  fearful  monster, 
crying  like  the  daughter  of  the  horse- 
leech, *  give  !  give  /'  It  is  then  that  the 
fine  and  delicate  machinery  of  the  mind 
is  deranged.  It  is  then  that  it  snaps  ; 
then  that  the  *  sweet  bells  are  jangled 
and  out  of  tune ;'  that  the  light  is  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  glory  hidden  under 
a  cloud,  that  Eternity  may  lift,  but  not 
Time,  Such,  it  appears,  was  the  case 
with  the  amiable  Robert  Southcy ;  the 
grand,  if  not  the  great  poet;  the  ac- 
complished scholar,  and  the  estimable 
man  in  every  relation  of  life.  So  was 
it,  also,  in  the  more  recent  fate  of  the 
equally  amiable  and  estimable  Laman 
Blancbard,  whose  sad  story  I  recalled 
to  Mr.  Wordsworth's  recollection,  as  a 
parallel  case.  To  the  free  mind,  un- 
touched by  domestic  grief,  literary  toil, 
however  great,  is  scarcely  a  burden ; 
but  when  one  engrossing  sorrow  comes, 
and  the  brain  must  work  in  spite  of  it, 
the  conflict  beg^,  in  which  sorrow  not 
only  gains  the  mastery,  but  destroys 


the  battlefield,  and  blasts  its  fruits  iu 
this  life,  for  ever." 

We  have  no  intention  to  "  do"  the 
topography  of  the  district  for  our  read- 
ers ;  but  having  thus  introduced  our 
author  and  his  volume,  we  shall  so  far 
lend  our  assistance  as  to  mention  that 
Lancaster  is  the  usual  starting-place 
— that  thence  the  visitor  has  a  choice 
of  two  routes  to  Windermere — the 
first  and  more  direct  one  by  Kendal 
and  Ambleside^  and  the  other  across 
the  Ulverstone  Sands  by  Furness.  Dr. 
Mackay  chose  the  former,  the  easier  of 
the  two  :  we  deem  the  latter  a  nobler 
approach  to  the  lakes,  for  the  reason 
that  the  wildness  and  stern  sublimity 
of  the  sea-shore  lend  their  aid,  if  only 
by  force  of  contrast,  and  form  what 
Wordsworth  himself  calls  *'  a  majestic 
barrier"  round  the  region.  Following, 
however,  our  author,  we  may  passingly 
mention  that  a  railroad  is  in  contempla- 
tion, if  not  by  this  time  in  actual  progress 
between  Kendal  and  Windermere, 
against  which  Wordsworth  has  entered 
his  poetical  protest ;  and  that  the  calm 
bosom  of  that  loveliest  loch  is  ruffled 
continually  by  the  plashings  of  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake's  paddles.  Whither 
will  not  steam  henceforth  come  ?  From 
Ambleside,  where  the  traveller  can 
leave  the  Kendal  coach,  and  perhaps 
best  fix  his  own  head-quarters,  a  short 
walk  leads  to  Grasmere  ;  the  beauties 
of  which  are  fully  appreciated  by  our 
enthusiastic  author.  With  high  dreams 
of  poetry  and  the  poets  weaving  their 
mystic  spell  around  him,  he  for  the 
first  time  behold:)  this  placid  mere  :•— 

"  In  the  midst  of  thoughts  something 
like  these,  I  arrived  at  Grasmere,  with 
its  green  and  solitary,  but  beautiful 
island  in  the  middle ;  and  began  to  con- 
jure up  recollections  of  a  certain  Wish- 
ing-gate,  which  poets  had  sung  of. 
Lovely  is  the  vale  of  Grasmere  :  worthy 
is  it  of  all  its  renown ;  and  holy  will  it 
ever  be  in  the  lays  of  the  bards  who 
have  delighted  to  sing  of  it,  and  in  the 
recollections  of  those  who  love  the  bards. 
The  lake  is  of  an  oval  shape,  about  a 
mile  in  length,  and  something  less  than 
half-a-milein  breadth.  It  is  completely 
surrounded  by  mountains,  the  chief  of 
which  are  Silver  How,  Butterlip  How, 
Seat  Sandal,  and  Helm  Crag — the  lat- 
ter [last?]  famous  for  the  rugged  stones 
on  its  top,  which  bear  a  fantastic  re- 
semblance to  an  *  aged  woman,'  or,  as 
some  say,  to  a  '  lion  couchant,'  and,  as 
others  say,  to  a  *  lion  and  a  lamb.'  At 
the  further  extremity  is  seen  the  road 
to  Keswick,  stretching  high  aboye  the 
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bare  hills,  and  called  the  Raise  Gap. 
Most  of  these  hills  are  mentioned  in  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  exquisite  verses  on   the 

*  Naming  of  Places,'  in  the  poem  entitled 

*  Joanna.' 

" '  When  I  hod  gazed,  perhaps  two  minutes'  space, 
Joanna,  looking  in  my  eyes,  beheld 
That  ravishment  of  mine,  and  laughed  aloud. 
The  Rock,  like  something  startling  from  a  sleep, 
Took  up  the  lady's  voice,  and  laughed  again. 
That  ancient  woman,  seated  on  Helm  Crag, 
Was  ready  with  her  cavern.    Hammar  Scar, 
And  the  tall  steep  of  Stiver  How,  sent  forth 
A  noise  of  laughter  ;  Southern  Loughrigg  heard, 
And  Fairfield  answered  with  a  mountain  tone.' 

'*  A  portentous  laugh  for  a  lady,  but, 
nevertheless,  very  beautiful  to  read  of. 
The  descent  from  Langdale  into  the 
Vale  of  Grasmere  has  been  described 
very  accurately  by  Mr.  Wordsworth  in 
another  poem ;  and  Professor  Wilson, 
in  his  *  City  of  the  Plague,*  has  also  de- 
scribed the  Church  of  Grasmere  and  the 
surrounding  scenery.  The  laureate  says, 
with  all  the  graces  of  poetry,  and  with 
much  truth  of  description : — 

'*  *  So  we  descend,  and,  winding  round  a  rock. 
Attained    a    point    that    showed    the    valley, 

stretched 
In  length  before  us,  and  not  distant  far, 
Upon  arising  ground,  a  grey  church  tower, 
Whose  battlements  were  screened  by  tufted  trees, 
And  towards  a  crystal  mere,  that  lay  beyond 
Among  steep  hills  and  woods  embosomed,  flowed 
A  copious  stream,  with  ))oldIy- winding  course. 
Here  traceable,  there  hidden — there  again 
To  sight  restored,  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 
On  the  stream's    bank,    and   everywhere,  ap< 

peared 
Fair  dwellings,  single  or  in  social  knots, 
Some  scattered  o'er  the  level,  others  perched 
On  the  hill- side ;  a  cheerful,  quiet  scene. 
Now  in  its  morniug  purity  arrayed.' 

"  Professor  Wilson's  daguerreotype  is 
slightly  different : — 

"  *  There  is  a  little  churchyard  on  the  si<le 
Of  a  low  hill  that  hangs  o'er  Grasmere  lake. 
Most  beoutiful  it  is — a  vernal  spot, 
Enclosed  with  wooded  rocks,  where  a  few  graves 
Lie  sheltered,  sleeping  in  eternal  calm  ; — 
Oo  thither  when  you  will,  and  that  sweet  spot 
Is  bright  with  sunshine.' 

"  The  latter  part  of  this  description 
must,  of  course,  in  such  a  climate  as  that 
of  England,  be  taken  as  a  mere  poetical 
heightening  of  the  effect  which  the  writer 
intended  to  produce,  but  not  strictly  true. 
On  my  visit,  however,  it  tallied  remark- 
ably well,  for  the  sunlight  streamed 
over  the  simple  and  beautiful  church- 
tower,  and  lighted  up  the  whole  surface 

of  the  lake  in  a  blaze  of  glory 

The  church  of  Grasmere  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Oswald,  and  has  been  very  cele- 
brated, not  only  for  the  beauty  of  its 
position,  and  its  neighbourhood,  but  for 
the  annual  celebration  of  the  ceremony 
of  rush-bearing.      This  ceremony   has 


long  been  knowu  in  Lancashire,  York- 
shire, Westmoreland,  and  Camber- 
land,  and  even  further  north.  St.  Os- 
wald's Day  is  on  the  Sunday  nearest  to 
the  first  of  August,  and  upon  this  day 
the  rush-bearing,  as  I  am  informed,  an- 
nually takes  place  in  Grasmere,  and  I 
believe  in  Ambleside  and  other  places. 
Anciently,  when  the  floors  of  churches 
in  England  were  neither  paved  nor 
boarded,  rushes  were  indispensable  ar- 
ticles of  comfort  to  church-going  peo- 
ple ;  but  with  the  progress  of  elegance 
in  architecture,  it  became  rare  to  find 
unpaved  churches,  and  the  ceremony  of 
strewing  the  rushes  fell,  consequently, 

into    disuse The 

rush-bearing  at  Grasmere  generally 
takes  place  in  the  evening,  when  the 
children  of  the  village,  chiefly  girls,  pa- 
rade through  the  street  to  the  church, 
preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  bearing 
garlands  of  wild  flowers,  as  well  as 
bundles  of  rushes ;  the  latter  of  which 
they  deposit  on  the  altar,  or  strew  about 
the  floor  of  the  church." 

By  sojourning  at  Ambleside,  the 
tourist  finds  himself  placed  within  easy 
distance  of  all  the  chief  attractions  of 
Westmoreland.  Three  excursions  are 
generally  made  hence,  which,  diverg- 
ing into  separate  routes,  bring  before 
the  visitor  their  peculiar  assemblages 
of  interesting  objects.  The  first  is  to 
the  vales  of  Great  and  Little  Lang- 
dale  ;  the  second,  to  Patterdale  and 
Ulleswater ;  and  the  third,  to  Ulver- 
stone  and  Furness  Abbey.  In  Lesser 
Langdale  is  Blea  Tarn,  whose  lonely 
site  is  painted  in  the  "  Excursion"  with 
minute  faithfulness : — 

"  A  little  lowly  vale, 
A  lowly  vale,  and  yet  uplifted  high 
Among  the  moiintains ;  even  as  If  the  apot 
Had  iMfcn  from  oldest  time,  by  wish  of  theirs. 
So  placed,  to  be  shut  out  from  aU  the  world. 
Urn-like  it  was  in  shape,  deep  aa  an  urn, 
With  rocks  encompassed." 

And  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  Dun- 
geon Ghyll  Force,*  the  scene  of  one 
of  Wordsworth's  very  earliest  poems, 
"The  Idle  Shepherd  Boys."  The 
stream  producing  the  cascade  takes  its 
rise  in  the  south-east  side  of  the  Lang- 
dale hills  (or  '*^Pikes,"  in  the  local 
dialect),  and  is  precipitated  from  a 
perpendicular  mountain  chasm  of  eigh^ 
feet  high,  over  which  a  gigantic  rock 
having  fallen,  makes  a  natural  bridge. 
This  the  poet  alludes  to : — 


*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  for  our  readers'  information,  that  Force,  in  the 
vernacular  of  the  lake  district,  means,  "waterfall,"  and  Ghyll  (not  Gill,  as  written 
by  our  author)  a  valley  with  a  stream  running  through  it. 
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"  It  is  a  spot  which  yon  may  tec 
If  ever  you  to  Langdale  go ; 
Into  a  cha«n  a  mighty  bluclc 
Ilath  fkllen,  and  made  a  bridge  of  rock: 
The  gulf  is  deep  below  ; 
And,  in  a  basin  black  and  small, 
Beceives  a  lof ty  waterfall." 

Ulleswater  is  the  secoDd  lake  in  the 
scale  of  importance,  being  one  mile 
shorter  than  Windermere.  \i,  how- 
ever, yields  nothing  in  point  of  beauty. 
"  Nothing  in  Windermere,"  writes  Dr. 
Mackay,  **  lovely  as  that  lake  is,  ex- 
ceeds in  beauty  the  scenery  of  moun- 
tain and  water,  which  is  here  spread  in 
rich  profusion  before  the  eyes  of  the 
lover  of  nature.  There  are  several 
small  islands  at  the  head  of  the  lake, 
between  the  two  places  abovementioned 
(Patterdale  and  Lyulph's  Tower)  ;  and 
a  sail  amongst  them,  on  a  clear  sum- 
mer's day,  with  a  mind  free  from  care, 
and  an  imagination  watchful  for  every 
beauty  that  may  be  offered  to  it,  is  re- 
compense for  a  month's  toil  and  trouble 
to  procure  it."  Its  depth  is  very  great, 
averaging  thirty  fathoms,  and  this 
body  of  water  is  constantly  maintained 
by  numerous  streamlets  bursting  forth 
from  the  rugged  sides  of  Helvellyn. 
Some  of  these  rivulets  become  dry  du- 
ring the  heats  of  summer ;  but  on  heavy 
falls  of  rain,  they  spring  forth  afresh, 
and  renew  their  tributary  offerings  to 
the  graces  of  Ulleswater. 

Helvellyn  is  generally  ascended  from 
the  Patterdale  side.  Our  author,  not- 
withstanding his  anxiety  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  successful  pedestrians  who 
have  scaled  its  summit,  was  unfortu- 
nate in  the  weather ;  and  wisely  forbore 
making  an  attempt,  which  must  have 
been  unprofitable,  if  not  even  hazard- 
ous:— 

"  I  had  a  great  desire  to  ascend  Hel- 
vellyn. The  mountain  was  sacred  to  my 
recollections  of  Coleridge,  with  whose 
name  and  genius  I  bad  somehow  or  other 
cause  to  associate  it — -principally,  I  be- 
lieve, from  that  beautiful  little  fragment 
of  his,  entitled  '  The  Knight's  Tomb,' 
at  least  I  have  been  unable  to  discover 
any  other  reason  for  it.  Its  melody  bad 
long  haunted  me,  and  I  bad  unconscious- 
ly repeated  it  to  myself,  I  knew  not  how 
many  times,  as  soon  as  I  found  myself 
within  sight  of  the  mountain. 

*  Where  Is  the  grave  of  Sir  Arthur  0*Kellyn  ? 
Whoe  may  the  grave  of  that  good  man  be  ? 


By  the  side  of  a  spring,  on  the  breast  of  Helvellyn, 
Under  the  twigb  of  u  young  birch  tree ! 
The  oak  that  in  luramer  was  sweet  to  hear, 
And  rustled  its  leaves  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
And  whistled  and  ruored  In  the  winter  alone, 
Is  gone — and  the  birch  in  its  stead  is  grown. 
The  Kniglit's  bones  arc  dust, 
And  his  good  sword  rust ; 
Ills  soul  is  with  the  saints,  I  trust."* 

*'  The  morning  I  had  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  dawned  dull  aud  misty ;  but  as 
the  day  wore  on,  I  still  indulged  the 
hope  of  sufficient  sunshine  to  make  the 
attempt.  My  hopes  were  disappointed ; 
and  I  was  not  so  enthusiastic  in  my  love 
for  the  mountain,  as  to  scale  its  heights 
amid  the  clouds  of  vapour  that  obscured 
all  surrounding  objects ;  the  more  espe- 
ciall  v,  as  my  recent  experiences  in  hill- 
climbing  had  given  me  but  small  encou- 
ragement for  mountain  rambles  amid 
mist  and  rain.  I  was  therefore  obliged 
to  relinquish  the  idea,  and  to  give  the 
following  account  of  the  mountain  from 
such  sources  of  information  as  books  af- 
forded me.  According  to  the  ordnance 
survey,  Helvellyn  is  3055  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  and  from  its  summit, 
extensive  views  are  obtained  of  the  most 
beautiful  portions  of  the  lake  district. 
The  ascent  is  sometimes  made  from  the 
opposite  side,  at  Wythburn,  on  the  road 
from  Ambleside  to  Keswick,  the  distance 
being  much  less  from  that  point  than 
from  other  places ;  but  travellers  who 
like  the  assistance  of  horses  or  ponies 
for  the  first  half  of  the  work,  prefer  to 
start  from  Patterdale.  .  .  .  Some 
persons  are  bold  enough,  in  making  the 
ascent,  to  traverse  the  giddy  and  dan- 
gerous height  of  Striding  Edge,  but 
this  road,  says  the  Bard  of  the  Lakes, 
*  ought  not  to  be  taken  bv  any  one  with 
weak  nerves,*  as  the  top,  m  many  places, 
scarcely  affords  room  to  plant  the  foot, 
and  is  beset  with  awfiil  precipices  on 
either  side.  The  place,  he  adds,  derives 
a  melancholy  interest  from  the  fate  of  a 
young  man,  a  stranger,  who  perished  in 
the  spring  of  1805,  oy  falling  down  the 
rocks,  in  his  attempt  to  cross  over  from 
Wythburn  to  Patterdale.  His  remains 
were  not  discovered,  as  we  learn  from 
an  introduction  to  a  poem  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott,  until  three  months  afterwards, 
when  they  were  found  guarded  by  a 
faithful  terrier  bitch,  his  constant  at- 
tendant during  frequent  solitary  rambles 
through  the  wilds  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.  It  appears  from  the 
same  note,  that  the  stranger,  whose  name 
was  Go  ugh,  was  a  young  eentleman  of 
talent,  and  of  a  most  amiable  disposi- 
tion. Both  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr. 
Wordsworth  have  written  poems  on  the 


*  We  tranacribe  the  fragment  as  Coleridge  wrote  it,  Dr.  Mackay  bavine[  mis- 
named th«  knight,  and  made  some  minor  alterations  in  the  verses ;  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  hii  quoting  Trom  memory. 
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subject.  Sir  Walter's  is  entitled  *  Hel- 
velfyn,'  and  is  curious  to  the  critic,  as  a 
specimen  of  bad  verse  upon  a  ^oodi  sub- 
ject, by  the  foremost  man  in  literature 
of  all  his  time.  The  first  and  last  stanzas 
may  suffice :— 

** '  I  climbed  the  dark  brow  of  the  mighty  IIelvell7ii« 
L«kc«  and  mountaiiu  beneath  me  gleamed  misty 
and  wide  t 
All  was  still,  saTe  by  fits,  when  the  eagle  was 
yelling, 
And  starting  around  me,  the  echoes  replied. 
On  the  right,  Striden  Edge  round  the  Red  Tarn  was 

bending. 
And  Catchedicam  its  left  verge  was  defending ; 
One  huge  nameless  rock  in  the  fh)nt  was  ascend- 
ing. 
Where  I  marked  the  sad  spot  where  the  wanderer 
had  died. 

*' '  But  meeter  for  thee,  gentle  lover  of  nature. 

To  lay  down  thy  head,  like  the  meek  mountain 
lamb, 
When,  wilderM,  he  drqps  fwm  some  cliff,  huge  in 
stature, 
And  draws  his  last  sob  by  the  side  of  his  dam. 
And  more  stately  thy  conch  by  this  desert  lake 

lying, 
Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying. 
With  one  faithfhl  friend  but  to  witness  thy  dying 
In  the  arms  of  Uelvellyn  and  Catchedicam.* 

"  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poem  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  to  [from  ?]  this ;  and  is 
too  well  known  to  need  repetition,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  for  the  sake  of  the  con- 
trast, for  which  the  two  following  stan- 
zas will  suffice.  It  is  entitled,  *  Fide- 
lity*:— 

**  *  A  barking  sound  the  shepherd  hears— 

A  cry  as  of  a  dog  or  fox. 
He  halts  :  and  searches  with  his  eyes 

Among  the  scattered  rocks. 
And  now  at  distance  can  discern 
A  stirring  in  a  brake  or  fern ; 
And  instantly  a  dog  is  seen 
Glancing  through  that  covered  green. 

"  *  Tes,  proof  was  plain  that  since  the  day 
When  this  ill-fated  traveller  died. 
The  dog  had  watched  about  the  spot, 

Or  by  his  master's  side. 
How  nourished  here  through  such  long  time, 
He  knows,  who  gave  that  love  sublime. 
And  gave  that  strength  of  feeling,  great 
Aliove  all  human  estimate. 

We  must  pass  "  unvisited"  Ulver- 
stone  and  Furness ;  and  oniitting  all 
interveniDg  places,  we  take  up  Dr. 
Mackay  at  Keswick.  We  give  a  long 
extract ;  but  it  comprises  the  most  in- 
teresting passage  in  the  book : — 

"  Keswick  is  a  small  neat  town,  close 
to  the  port  of  Derwentwater,  and,  next 
to  Ambleside,  is  the  most  convenient 
starting  point  and  home  of  the  tourist 
who  desires  to  view  at  his  leisure  the 
beauties  of  this  beautiful  land.  The 
whole  place  now  is,  and  ever  will  be, 
sacred  to  the  memorv  of  Robert  Sou- 
they.  It  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  in 
an  Epistle  to  Allan  Cunningham—* 


"  <  The  dwelling-plaee 
Where  he  had  passed  the  whole  mid-st«fe  of  life, 
Not  idly,  certes— not  unworthily.* 

And  immediately  on  descending  from 
the  coach,  my  companion  and  myself, 
having  seen  our  small  luggage  safely 
housed,  and  having  inquired  the  way 
from  our  host  of  the  Roval  Oak,  pro* 
ceeded  to  view  Greta  Hall,  where  he 
had  lived  and  died.  The  walk  was  not 
a  long  one.  It  led  us  through  the  High 
street  of  the  town,  and  over  the  bridge 
of  the  Greta,  a  small  stream,  formed  by 
the  junction  of  two  smaller  streams,  re- 
joicmg  in  the  sonorous  names  of  the 
Glenderamaken  and  the  Glenderaterra. 
The  house,  which  we  soon  came  in  sLg^t 
of,  is  named  from  the  river,  Greta  Kill, 
and  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  road. 
The  entrance  is  a  rustic  wicket  g^te,  on 
opening  which  wc  found  ourselves  in  a 
narrow  avenue  of  trees,  at  the  extre- 
mitv  of  which  we  saw  the  house.  We 
walked  up  to  it  leisurely,  devising,  as  we 
went,  how  we  should  procure  admission, 
and  whether  we  should  content  ourselves 
with  an  outside  view  of  a  place  so  cele- 
brated. On  arriving  at  tne  door,  we 
found  neither  bell  nor  knocker.  Some  of 
the  shutters  were  shut,  and  all  were 
newly  painted  ;  and  on  looking  throqgh 
one  of  the  windows,  we  saw  a  newly 
painted  and  papered  room  without  fur- 
niture, and  as  if  it  had  been  but  a  mo- 
ment before  evacuated  by  painters  and 
carpenters.  This  gave  us  nope  that  we 
could  procure  admission  without  disturb- 
ing any  one,  or  appearing  guilty  of  in- 
trusiveness  or  incivility,  of  which  there 
would  have  been  some  risk  if  the  house 
had  been  inhabited.  As,  however,  we 
were  not  certain  that  there  was  any  one 
inside,  all  our  efforts  to  procure  admis- 
sion by  knocking  with  our  hands  on  the 
door  and  windows  having  failed,  we 
walked  through  the  garden  at  the  back 
of  the  house,  reflecting  reverently  that 
we  stood  on  hallowed  ground. 

'*  The  reflection  was  mournful.  The 
garden  was  neglected;  it  showed  that 
he,  and  she  also — the  amiable  hostess 
who  had  loved  to  tend  it,  had  departed. 
It  was  uncropped,  and  going  into  the 
rank  luxuriance  of  weeds,  and  showed, 
at  every  turn,  the  want  of  the  hand  of 
its  former  mistress.  In  the  midst  of  our 
stroll  amid  its  deserted  walks,  we  saw 
a  workman,  with  a  key  in  his  hand,  com- 
ing up  the  avenue ;  and,  proceeding  to 
meet  him,  we  asked  whether  we  could 
procure  admission.  He  replied  in  tibte 
affirmative,  and  offered  to  conduct  us 
over  the  house,  which,  he  informed  us, 
was  to  be  let.  As  he  seemed  to  think 
that  we  had  come  on  business,  and  had 
a  desire  of  looking  at  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  hiring  it,  we  undeoeired  him 
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in  this  particular,  and  told  him  that  cu- 
riosity alone,  and  respect  for  the  memory 
of  its  late  illustrious  occupant,  had  in< 
duced  us  to  trouble  him.  The  man  was  in- 
telligent, and  yery  obliging ;  and  though 
but  a  journeyman  pamter,  seemed  as 
fully  impressed  as  we  were,  with  the 
greatness    of  the    claim    that  Robert 
bouthey  had  upon  the  affectionate  reye- 
rence  of  posterity.     He  told  us  that  yery 
many  persons  yisited  the  house  solely  on 
this  account,  and  that  there  was,   he 
thought,  scarcely  a  tourist  to  the  Lake 
district,  who  did  not  make  a  point  of 
coming  into  the  garden  at  least — though 
most  of  them  lacked  courage  to  demand 
admission  into  the  house.     The  garden, 
he  said,  had  suffered  severely,  from  the 
reverence  of  travellers — and  the  ladies, 
especially,   carried  away  flowers,   and 
leayes  of  shrubs,  to  preserye  as  memen- 
tos ;  so  that  he  feared,  if  the  house  were 
not  let,  in  a  year  or  two  there  would  not 
be  a  shrub  or  flower  left.     This  worthy 
fellow  led  us  oyer  the  building,  whicn 
was  large  and  commodious — showed  us 
the  kitcnen,  the  wine-cellar,  the  dining- 
room,  the  drawing>room,  and  the  study ; 
each  of  which  recalled  painfully  to  our 
minds — at  least  they  did  so  to  mine-— 
the  bodily  absence  of  one  whose  spirit 
yet  spoke  to  mankind,  and  exerted  an 
influence  upon  their  thoughts.  The  room 
that  had  been  the  library  was  especially 
painful  to  reflect  upon.     The  marks  on 
the  walls,  where  the  shelyes  had  been 
fitted,  were  still  uneffaced  by  the  paint- 
er's brush  ;  but  the  beloyed  books  which 
it  had  been  the  pleasure  of  his  life  to 
collect,  were  all  dispersed ;  and  not  one, 
or  [nor?]  a  shred  of  one,  was  left  behind, 
of  the  many  thousands  that  had  for- 
merly made  the  spot  a  living  temple  of 
literature.     It  would  haye  been  worth 
preserving  these  for   Keswick ;  and  I 
thought,  and  still  think,  that  if  the  town 
had  been  rich  enough  to  make  the  pur- 
chase of  the  whole  property,  it  would 
haye  conferred  upon  itself,  not  only  ho- 
nour, but  advantage.     We  were  after- 
wards led  into  seyeral  smaller  apart- 
ments, and,  among  others,  into  a  room 
of  a  yery  peculiar  shape — a  long,  nar- 
row parallelogram,  with  a  door  in  one 
comer,  and  a  solitary  window  looking 
into  the  garden  at  the  other,  and  allow- 
ing, from  the  thickness  of  the  foliage 
outside,  but  little  light  to  penetrate  into 
the  interior.     I  asked  for  what  purpose 
this  room  had  been  used,  and  was  told 
that  it  had  been  a  bed-room.     '  He  died 
there — exactly  where  you  are  standing,' 
said  the  painter.     I  felt  my  cheeks  tino^ie 
as  he  spoke.  I  drew  back,  involuntarily, 
from  the  spot,  with  a  feelin?  of  awe; 
and  as  inyoluntarily — for  I  did  not  know 
or  think  at  the  time  what  I  was  doing — . 
took  off  my  hat.    The  painter,  moved 


by  our  example,  took  off  his  paper  cap  ; 
and  so  we  all  stood  for  some  minutes, 
with  a  reverence  which  I  am  quite  sure 
was  sincere  on  the  part  of  myself  and 
my  friend,  and  which  I  yerily  belieye, 
the  painter,  at  the  moment,  felt  as  much 
as  we  did." 

Southey's  life  and  labours  form  a 
chapter  of  English  literature,  which 
we  hope  yet  to  find  worthily  given  us. 
Himself  the  able  biographer  of  others, 
his  memoirs  will  inherently  possess  a 
degree  of  interest  hardly  surpassed  by 
those  of  Scott,  and  our  fond  desire 
would  be,  that  they  may  fall  into 
equally  capable  hands.  The  poet,  his- 
torian, critic,  will  need  not  alone  the 
appreciating  friend,  who  can  paint  for 
us  the  less  noticed  phases  of  his  soul ; 
but  the  masterly  genius  who,  from  a 
fellowship  in  endowments,  will  be 
enabled  to  traverse  the  heights  and 
depths  through  which  his  thoughts 
could  wander.  Comparatively  easy 
it  may  be  to  trace  his  growth  in  men- 
tal stature,  from  the  youthful  errors  of 
"  Wat  Tyler"  and"  Joan  of  Arc,"  to  the 
grandeur  of"  Thalaba,*'or  his  fulness 
of  strength  in  the  "  Curse  of  Kehama." 
But  we  shall  require  something  more 
than  the  mere  delineation  of  progress, 
and  naturally  ask  «  how  these  things 
were?"  in  the  hope  that  some  "  alter 
ego"  may  be  found  to  give  an  adequate 
reply.  The  mighty  Master,  who  has  so 
recently  been  taken  from  us,  has  left  the 
impress  of  his  genius  on  our  country's 
literature,  which,  unlike  himself,  can- 
not pass  away  ;  and  now  we  claim,  in 
the  discharge  of  a  holy  duty,  the  de- 
claration of  his  intellectual  history, 
that  contemporaneous  chroniclers  can 
alone  record.  We  have  no  fears  but 
that  it  will  be  attempted  ;  perhaps 
experience  would  suggest  far  different 
apprehensions,  lest  it  be  overdone. 
Silence  about  those  who  have  occu* 
pied  high  positions  in  the  public  eye, 
is  not  usual,  nor  can  it  be  accounted 
desirable ;  but  the  delicacy  of  reserve 
is  not  always  shown  in  these  things, 
and  feelings  of  indignant  sorrow  we 
have  often  experienced  in  reading  por- 
tions of  biography  that  never  should 
have  been  written.  Letters  and  other 
transcripts  of  secret  feeling,  are  un- 
blushirgly  set  forth  by  resurrectionist 
editors,  who  dare  not  employ  similar 
treachery  against  their  living  acquaint- 
ance and  things,  which  common 
charity,   if  not    common   propriety. 
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would  have  consigned  to  everlasting 
silence,  are  ransacked  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  a  morbid  public  appetite. 
Such  revelations  may,  perhaps,  be  jus- 
tifiable in  the  instance  of  a  Bjron, 
whose  Letters  and  Journals  were  al- 
most avowedly  written  for  after-pub- 
lication ;  but  what  had  the  world  to 
do  with  the  private  epistles  of  a  Nel- 
son, that  made  known  the  Delilah  of 
our  Samson,  and  proved  the  demi-god 
a  frail,  sinful  man  ?*  We  trust  Sou- 
they's  friends  will  use  their  own  dis- 
cretion, and  not  sin  against  the  De- 
parted by  violating  the  confidence  his 
trusting  heart  placed  in  them.  Not 
that  one  so  unblamable  in  word  and 
deed  as  he  was,  has  need  to  shrink 
from  the  severest  scrutiny,  but  that 
the  **  little  tendernesses"  of  home  and 
hearth  should  be  held  sacred,  and 
being  such,  should  be  delicately  han- 
dled, and  distantly  spoken  about.  The 
whole  course  of  a  biography  may  be 
gone  through  without  infringing  pro- 
priety, even  as  the  most  life-like 
statue  can  be  raised  without  omitting 
the  loosely-falling  robes,  that  are  as 
ornamental  as  they  are  necessary. 

From  Keswick  we  follow  our  au- 
thor to  Derwentwater  and  its  poet- 
sung  islets;  thence  to  Lodore  Water- 
fall and  Borrodale,  of  whose  yew-trees 
Wordsworth  has  largely  written.  We 
tread  his  footsteps  to  Egremont,  famed 
for  its  castle,  the  horn  of  which  none 
could  sound,  save  the  rightful  owner — 
a  circumstance,  which  detected  in  by- 
gone days  an  usurping  lord,  as  we  find 
written  by  the  same  bard ;  on  to  St. 
Bees  (founded  in  the  seventh  century 
by  St.  Bega,  a  holy  lady  of  Ireland, 
the  friend  and  contemporary  of  the 
great  Columbanus),  where  is  now  a 
flourish ing  college  for  the  education 
of  ministers  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Again,  we  proceed  in  his  com- 
pany, mentally,  if  not  physically,  to 
Buttermere :  visit  Scale  Force  and 
the  Druids'  Circle  ;  at  Cockermouth 
we  call  to  mind  that  it  is  the  Rydal 
poet's  birthplace,  and  by  a  yet  ten- 


derer tie — the  burial-place  of  his 
dead ;  we  ascend  Blencathra  and  Skid- 
daw,  and  at  last  pause  with  him  at 
«  bonnie  Carlisle,"  the  point  of  his  exit, 
as  Lancaster  had  been  of  his  entrance 
upon  his  "  summer  ramble." 

Carlisle  affords  a  very  readable  con- 
cluding chapter,  in  which  Dr.  Mackay 
combines  the  poetical  city  of  King 
Arthur  and  his  Round- Table  knights 
with  the  historical  burgh  of  many  a 
bloody  feud,  and  toughly-fought  siege. 
He  quotes  largely  from  the  old  Border 
ballads,  in  illustration  of  the  former's 
knightly  deeds,  and  describes  at  some 
length,  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabi- 
tants during  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  two  centuries  after,  when  the 
Young  Chevalier  made  his  impotent 
invasion  of  England,  and  the  town  was 
taken  and  retaken  within  six  weeks. 
But  here  we  pause,  commending  the 
book  to  the  courteous  consideration 
of  our  readers,  and  thanking  the  writer 
for  his  pleasing  addition  to  our  library. 
Once  or  twice  we  have  detected  him 
at  war  with  the  Queen's  English,  a 
fault  we  cannot  pardon  in  any,  whethar 
friend  or  foe;  nor  let  our  author 
dejem  us  fastidious,  or  that  the  imper- 
fection is  immaterial,  for  we  can  as« 
sure  him  neither  is  the  case.  The 
work  is  copiously  illustrated,  and  the 
engravings  are  uniformly  excellent; 
a  few,  however,  have  been  *' reduced" 
so  much,  that  they  lose  considerably, 
as  well  in  effect  as  in  clearnessy  and 
are  almost  painful  to  the  eye  to  con- 
template. We  would  suggest  to  Dr. 
Mackay,  in  the  event  of  a  second  edi- 
tion being  called  for,  that  he  remedy 
the  foregoing  blemishes,  and  make  an 
addition  of  a  travelling  map,  for  the 
tourist's  benefit.  He  will  find  also, 
that  a  little  research  will  discover 
many  more  poetical  illustrations ;  and 
that  a  further  study  of  Wordsworth 
will  enable  him  to  identify  several  of 
the  poet's  less  obvious  local  descrip* 
tions  with  localities,  which  are  now, 
doubtless,  familiar  to  his  eye  and  me- 
mory. 


*  We  do  not  allude  to  Sir  Harris  Nicholas'  recent  volumes,  which  we  esteem 
an  invaluable  addition  to  our  Naval  History  ;  but  to  the  original  publication  of  Lady 
Hamilton's  letters. 
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PABT   III. 

Conferenct  of  th«  HAnhals  at  Fontidnbleau — Talleyrand  opposes  an  abdication  in  favour  of  the  King  of 
Rome — Anxiety  of  Talleyrand — Interriew  of  the  Marshals  with  the  Emperor  Alexander — Talleyrand  and 
Marshal  MacDonald — Fall  of  Napoleon — EudeaTours  of  Talleyrand  to  secure  a  liberal  Ck)nstitution— Uii 
design  frustrated — Senatus  Consultum  recalling  the  Bourbons — Talleyrand  receives  publicly  the  Count 
D'Artois  on  his  entry  into  Paris — His  address — Answer  to  it  written  by  Talleyrand— Louis  XVIII.  at 
Oompidgne — Interriew  with  the  Emperor  Alexander— Talleyrand  and  Louis  XVIII.  at  St.  Omer— Hos- 
tility of  the  Royalists  to  Talleyrand — Talleyrand  named  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs — Benefits  secured  to 
France  by  his  negotiations — Goes  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna — Result  of  Ixis  negotiations  there — Displeases 
the  Emperor  Alexander— Festivities  at  Vienna— Talleyrand's  Letters  to  Louis  XVIII.— Negotiations 
respecting  Murat — Return  of  Napoleon  ftrom  Elba — Attacks  against  Talleyrand  for  his  public  conduct- 
Defence  set  up  for  him— Talleyrand  and  Louis  XVIIL  at  Mons  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo— The  Duke 
of  Wellington's  opinion  of  Talleyrand — Fouchi  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington — Opposition  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander  to  Talleyrand — Cabinet  formed  by  Talleyrand — M.  Pasquler  and  Louis  XVIIL — Talleyrand 
and  M.  Pasquier — Proclamation  of  Cambrai — Louvre  stripped  of  its  worJcs  of  art — Remonstrances  of  Tal- 
leyrand— nis  retirement  firom  office — His  last  interview  with  the  king — Is  named  Grand  Chamlierlain — 
His  account  of  his  ceremonial  duties — His  speeches  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers— Events  preceding  the  revo- 
lution of  July — Gambling  on  the  Bourse — Day  of  the  29th  July — He  predicts  the  fall  of  the  Bourbons — 
Louis  Fhillippe  hesitates  to  accept  the  crown — Consults  Talleyrand — Decides  to  accept,  and  is  pro- 
didmedking. 


The  first  explicit  declaration  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bourbous  came  from  the 
tUouncil  General  of  the  Seine.  This 
was  followed  by  addresses  to  the  pro- 
visional government  from  all  the  con- 
stituted  bodies,  such  as  the  Avocats, 
the  Cour  de  Cassation,  the  Council  of 
State,  &c.  In  all  these  there  were 
strong  expressions  hostile  to  Napo- 
leon, and  in  some  of  them  allusions, 
more  or  less  direct,  to  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  line  of  kings. 

Notwithstanding  these  manifesta- 
tions favourable  to  the  project  advo- 
cated by  Talleyrand,  the  allied  so- 
vereigns had  still  a  vague  and  unde- 
fined horror  of  the  very  name  of  Na- 
poleon, nor  did  they  venture  to  give 
that  cordial  co-operation  to  the  party 
of  the  Restoration  which  might  have 
been  expected.  Napoleon  was  still 
surrounded  by  30,000  proved  troops, 
including  the  celebrated  Imperial 
Guard.  Besides  these,  the  corps 
commanded  by  Marmont  and  Mor- 
tier  amounted  to  20,000,  making  a 
total  of  50,000  fighting  men,  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  their  leader, 
and  that  leader  incontestably  the 
greatest  captain  of  the  age.  Who 
could  tell  tue  effect  of  a  levy  en  masse ^ 
and  the  insurrection  of  the  Faubourgs? 
Besides,  might  not  a  junction  be  ef- 
fected with  Soult  and  Suchet  in  the 
south,  and  with  the  aid  of  Eugene  Beau- 
hamais  in  Italy,  the  re-appearance  of 
the  hero  of  Austerlitz,  at  the  head  of 
180,000,  was  far  from  being  impos- 
sible. 


To  parry  such  a  project,  emissaries 
were  sent  to  tamper  with  the  Imperial 
generals  and  the  proclamations  of  the 
provisional  government  were  scattered 
among  the  soldiers.  In  this  state  of 
things  the  Marshals  held  a  conference 
at  Fontainbleau,  and  some  being  in- 
fluenced by  a  sincere  opinion  or  the 
impossibility  of  effectual  resistance, 
and  others  shaken  in  their  fidelity  by 
the  emissaries  of  Talleyrand  and  the 
provisional  government,  it  was  re- 
solved to  endeavour  to  induce  the 
Emperor  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  his 
son.  It  is  well  known  that  this  step 
was  taken.  It  was  received  by  those 
who  were  then  regarded  as  leading  the 
public  opinion  differently.  Talleyrand 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  provisional 
government  opposed  it,  favouring  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  and 
Caulaincourt  and  the  Marshals  of  the 
army  advocated  it  with  a  regency 
under  Maria  Louisa.  The  Marshals, 
commissioned  by  Napoleon  to  notify 
his  abdication  to  the  allies,  arrived  in 
Paris  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  dis- 
quietude and  apprehension,  as  well  on 
the  part  of  the  population  as  on  that 
of  the  allies  themselves.  People 
doubted  the  result.  The  sudden  re- 
appearance of  Napoleon  was  con- 
stantly feared  by  some  and  hoped  by 
others.  Those  who  had  taken  the 
part  of  the  provisional  government 
wavered.  The  salons  of  M.  Talley- 
rand were  comparatively  deserted. 
The  looks  of  the  sovereigns  and  their 
generals  were  gloomy  and  serious,  and 
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little  calculated  to  reassure  those  who 
had  hastily  committed  themselves  to 
the  Restoration. 

The  commissioners  of  the  Emperor 
presented  themselves  to  Alexander. 
He  addressed  this  act  of  abdication  to 
the  allies,  without  alluding  either  to 
the  senate  or  the  legislative  body,  or 
to  any  of  the  constituted  authorities. 
The  anxiety  of  Talleyrand,  who  stood 
so  deeply  and  irretrievably  committed, 
during  this  interview,  can  easily  be 
conceived.  He  intercepted  the  Mar- 
shals in  the  ante-room  before  they 
communicated  with  the  Czar,  and 
showed  them  how  many  persons  would 
be  compromised  if  they  succeeded  in 
their  mission.  **  You  will  ruin,"  said 
he,  **all  those  who  have  entered  this 
salon.  Remember  that  Louis  XVIII. 
is  a  principle,  and  everything  else  is 
only  an  intrigue."  He  produced,  how- 
ever, no  effect.  The  Marshals  were 
faithful  to  theirmission,  and  unanimous 
for  a  Regency. 

It  was  one  in  the  morning  when  the 
deputation  was  received  by  Alexander. 
Marshal  M*Donald  opened  the  con- 
ference. **We  have  full  powers,  so 
far  as  regards  the  army,  the  regency, 
and  France,"  said  he.  **  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  has  expressly  lorbidden 
us  to  stipulate  for  himself  personally." 
**  That  does  not  surprise  me,"  replied 
Alexander,  pensively,  and  with  a 
countenance  full  of  admiration  for  the 
fallen  greatness  alluded  to.  **  Your 
majesty,"  eontinued  McDonald,  "will 
not  forget  your  old  friendship  for 
Napoleon.  The  military  glory  of 
France  also  merits  some  consideration. 
It  would  be  baseness  in  us  to  abandon 
the  race  of  him  who  has  so  often  led 
us  to  victory.  Your  majesty  will  not 
forget  the  declaration  of  the  allies, 
that  they  did  not  invade  France  with 
the  intention  of  imposing  a  govern- 
ment upon  her."  Marshal  Ney  and 
M.  Caulaincourt  supported  the  propo- 
sals of  McDonald,  and  the  latter  espe- 
cially availed  himself  of  the  confidence 
which  he  had  formerly  enjoyed  with 
the  Czar,  to  urge  the  interests  of  the 
family  of  Napoleon. 

The  eloquence  and  military  frank- 
ness of  the  Marshals  had  shaken 
Alexander,  who  had  besides  a  linger- 
ing spark  of  his  old  regard  for  Napo- 
leon still  unextinguished.  Talleyrand 
had  arranged  that  General  DessoUe 
should  take  iip  the  other  side  of  the 
question.    **  xour  majesty,"  said  he, 


**  must  consider  how  many  persons, 
relying  upon  your  word,  have  already 
been  compromised  in  this  matter. 
The  pledge  given  by  your  majesty,  to 
treat  henceforward  neither  with  Napo- 
leon nor  any  of  his  family,  has  operated 
upon  them,  and  governed  their  con- 
duct. Your  majesty  ought  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Regency  w3l  be  only  the 
reign  of  Napoleon  continued."  The 
embarrassment  of  the  Czar  was  ex« 
treme,  and  he  only  escaped  from  it  by 
the  subterfuge,  that  he  was  not  acting 
alone,  and  must  consult  the  King  of 
Prussia.  He  told  the  deputation  that 
in  a  few  hours  they  should  receive  his 
answer. 

The  Marshals  left  the  Czar,  and 
waited  in  the  antechamber,  where  they 
entered  into  a  lively  altercation  with 
the  supporters  of  the  provisional  go- 
vernment, accompanied  by  loud  woras. 
Talleyrand,  who  had  remained  with 
Alexander,  came  out  and  said — 

*'  Messieurs,  if  you  wish  to  dispute^ 
pray  descend  to  my  apartment ;  you 
are  in  the  antechamber  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia." 

"That  will  be  useless,"  replied 
McDonald  ;  **  my  comrades  and  I 
are  determined  not  to  acknowledge 
the  provisional  government." 

M.  Talleyrand  and  other  members 
of  the  provisional  government  then 
returned  to  Alexander,  and  resorted 
to  every  means  of  persuasion  to  decide 
him  against  the  propositions  of  the 
deputation. 

In  fine,  a  reply  was  given,  through 
Talleyrand,  to  the  envoys  of  Napo- 
leon, that  nothing  would  be  accepted 
by  the  allies  but  unconditional  abdi- 
cation, and  the  well-known  treaty  of 
Fontainbleau  was  signed  on  the  11th 
April  by  Marshal  Ney  and  M.  Cau- 
laincourt on  the  part  of  Napoleon,  and 
MM.  de  Metternich,  Stadion,  Nessel- 
rode,  and  Castlerea^h,  on  behalf  of 
the  allied  powers.  Napoleon  thus  be- 
came sovereign  of  Elba,  whither  he 
was  accompanied  by  four  hundred 
men  of  his  guard. 

In  all  the  proceedings  taken  by 
Talleyrand  to  produce  the  recall  of 
the  Bourbons  to  the  throne  of  France 
his  great  object  was  to  couple  their 
return  with  conditions  which  should 
secure  to  the  nation  a  liberal  constitu- 
tion. Of  this  he  never  for  a  moment 
lost  sight.  In  his  negotiations  with 
the  alhed  sovereigns  and  their  agents, 
in  his  discussions  with  the  leading 
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members  of  the  senate  and  legislative 
body,  and  in  his  correspondence  with 
the  "Bourbons  themselves,  this  was  the 

Erominent  idea.     The  means  by  which 
e  meant  to  secure  the  attainment  of 
this  object  were,  first,  to  render  the 
return  of  the  Bourbons  the  conse- 
quence not  of  any  hereditary  claim  or 
right  pre-existing,  but  of  the  free  and 
spontaneous  invitation  of  the  French 
people,  speaking  through  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  especially  the  senate 
and  the  legislative  body  ;  and  second- 
ly, that  this  invitation  should  be  ac- 
companied by  the  draft  of  a  constitu- 
tion preparea  by  the  senate,  and  to 
be  accepted   by  the   sovereign   thus 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  voice  of 
the  nation.     This  design  was  frus- 
trated.    So  long  as  any  doubt  re- 
mained as  to  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and 
his   family,    all   objection  to  Talley- 
rand's project  was  suppressed.     But 
the  moment  the  unconditional  abdica- 
tion of  the  Emperor  was  extorted,  and 
the  declaration  of  the  allies  against 
the  succession  of  his  family  was  pro- 
mulgated, opposition  to  Talleyrand's 
plan  of  a  constitution  showed  itself 
even  in  the  provisional  government 
itself.     The  Abbe   de  Montesquieu, 
one  of  the  members  of  that  govern- 
ment, declared  against  the  principle 
of  inviting  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier  to 
the  throne,  and  proposed  that  Louis 
XVni.  should  be  at  once  and  uncon- 
ditionally acknowledged  as  the  legiti- 
mate King^  of  France,  as  the  successor 
of  Louis  AVU.,  whose  right  would 
thus  be  also  implicitly  admitted.     In 
a  word,  the  proposition  of  M.  de  Mon- 
tesquieu tacitly  efiaced  all  that  had 
been  done  in  France  since  the  fall  of 
Louis  XVI.     It  became  evident,  in 
the  debates  to  which  this  proposition 
of  the  ultra-royalist  party  gave  rise, 
that  the  complete  realization  of  the 
design  of  Talleyrand  was  no  longer  to 
be  hoped  for.     In  this  situation  of  af- 
fairs, Talleyrand  saw  that  the  best  he 
could   effect    for   the    countir    was 
to   make    a   compromise    with     the 
legitimist  party,  giving  them  his  sup- 
port, and  obtaming  from  them  in  re- 
turn such  concessions  in  favour  of  po- 
pular rights  as  they  could  be  induced 
to  consent  to.   After  much  discussion, 
a  senatus  consuUum  was  drawn  up  con- 
jointly by  Talleyrand  and  the  Abbe 
de  Montesquiou  on  the  6th  April,  and 
promulgated  the  next  day,  including 
the  following  heads : — 


**  1.  The  free  invitation  of  the  Bour- 
bons to  the  throne  of  France,  by  the 
French  people. 

**  2.  The  recognition  of  the  ancient  no- 
blesse, and  the  continuance  of  the  impe- 
rial noblesse. 

*'  3.  The  maintenance  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour. 

"  4.  King,  senate,  legislative  body, 
to  concur  in  making  laws. 

**  5.  Legislative  body  to  be  elective, 
to  have  freedom  of  discussion,  and  pub- 
lic debates. 

"  6.  Taxes  to  be  equitable,  and  grant- 
ed only  for  a  year. 

"  7.  Independence  of  the  Tribunals. 

**  8.  Military  ranks,  honours,  and  pen- 
sions to  be  preserved. 

"  9.  Freedom  of  conscience  and  liber- 
ty of  the  press." 

The  king  was  to  be  proclaimed  as 
soon  as  he  should  have  sworn  to  and 
signed  a  constitution  conformable  to 
this  programme. 

Between  the  date  of  the  publication 
of  this  act  of  the  senate,  and  the  entry 
of  the  Count  D'Artois  into  Paris — an 
interval  of  less  than  a  week,  much  dis- 
putation prevailed,  and  many  bitter 
sarcasms  were  interchanged,  between 
the  royalists,  imperialists,  and  repub- 
licans. Nothing  but  the  greatest  cau- 
tion and  prudence  on  the  part  of  M. 
Talleyrand  could  have  prevented  a 
fatal  collision  of  parties,  which  would 
either  have  compromised  the  cause  of 
the  Restoration,  or  utterly  destroyed 
all  hopes  of  obtaining  any  form  of  con- 
stitutional ffovcmment.  The  Count 
D'Artois,  when  he  entered  France,  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Lieutenant- General 
of  the  Kingdom.  This  title  the  Se- 
nate refused  to  acknowledge ;  and 
when  his  intended  entrance  into  Paris 
was  announced,  the  Senators  refused  to 
meet  him,  or  accompany  him  to  the 
palace. 

The  provisional  government,  with 
Talleyrand  at  its  head,  however,  met 
his  lloyal  Highness  at  the  Barrier, 
where  Talleyrand  addressed  him  in 
these  words : — "  Monscigneur,  our  fe- 
licity will  be  perfect,  if  your  Royal 
Highness  will  accept,  with  that  divine 
goodness  which  distinguishes  your  au- 
gust house,  the  homage  of  our  devo- 
tion." The  prince,  not  possessed  of 
presence  of  mind  or  command  of  lan- 
guage, stammered  out  some  incoherent 
and  unintelligible  reply ;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  tlie  followin<y 
answer  was  written  for  him  by  TaU 
leyrand,  and,  with  his  consent  and  ap- 
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probation  inserted  in  the  Moniteur  of 
the  following  day : — **  Messieurs,  mem- 
bers of  the  provisional  government,  I 
thank  you  for  all  the  good  that  you 
have  done  for  our  country.  Let  there 
be  no  longer  any  division  among  us. 
Let  peace  and  France  be  the  cry.  I 
revisit  my  country,  and  find  nothing 
changed  by  my  presence,  except  that 
there  is  one  Frenchman  more." 

Talleyrand  observing  the  injurious 
appearances  produced  by  the  marked 
absence  of  the  senators  from  these  cere- 
monies, endeavoured  to  impress  on  the 
Count  D'Artois  the  importance  of  his 
coming  to  a  good  understanding  with 
them.  After  much  negociation  it  was 
at  length  arranged,  that  the  Senate — 
rejectmg  as  it  did  the  right  of  the 
prince  to  the  title  of  Lieutenant- Gene- 
ral of  the  Kingdom,  by  the  appointment 
of  his  brother,  who  had  not  yet  himself 
had  an  opportunity  of  complying  with 
the  conditions  on  which  the  throne 
was  offered  to  him — should  itself  nomi- 
nate the  Count  D'Artois  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Generalship. This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  a  deputation  from  the 
Senate  was  afterwards  presented  to  the 
prince  by  M.  Talleyrand,  who  read  an 
address  on  the  occasion. 

The  answer  to  this  address,  as  usual, 
was  prepared  by  Talleyrand,  and  read 
as  follows  by  the  Count  D'Artois : — **  I 
thank  you,  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
my  brother,  for  the  share  you  have 
taken  in  the  return  of  our  legitimate 
sovereign,  and  for  having  thus  ensured 
the  happiness  of  France,  for  which  the 
king  and  his  family  are  ready  to  shed 
their  blood.  We  must  have  hencefor- 
ward but  one  thought.  The  past  must 
be  forgotten.  We  must  be  for  the 
future  united  as  brothers.  While  I 
hold  in  my  hands  the  government, 
which  I  trust  will  not  be  a  long  pe- 
riod, I  will  use  all  the  means  in  my 
power  to  promote  the  public  good." 

The  Count  D'Artois  was  now  at  the 
head  of  the  government. 

In  the  interval  between  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  CountD'  Artois  to  the  Lieute- 
nant-Generalship  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
Senate,  and  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII. 
at  Compiegne,  Talleyrand  saw  all  the 
difficulty  he  still  had  to  encounter  in 
order  to  secure  to  the  French  nation 
a  free  constitution  under  the  restored 
dynasty.  The  ultra-Royalists  had  be- 
come more  bold,  and  the  doctrines  of 
Divine  Right,  Monarchy  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  continuous  reigns  of 


Louis  XVIL  and  Lonis  XVIIL,  not- 
withstanding the  events  of  the  Revo* 
lution,  the  Consulate,  and  the  Empire^ 
were  boldly  and  loudly  proclaimed. 
The  Count  D'Artois  was  careful  not 
even,  indirectly  or  incidentally,  to  say  or 
do  any  thine  which  could  compromise 
these  principles,  and  Talleyrand  did 
not  press  the  prince  on  these  points, 
prudently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
recalled  sovereign,  with  whom  he  never 
ceased  to  correspond,  from  whom  he 
had  directly  received  full  powers,  and 
of  whose  more  enlightened  understand- 
ing and  more  liberal  dispositions  he 
was  cognizant. 

In  fine,  Louis  arrived  at  Compi^ffne. 
Talleyrand,  well  aware  of  the  sinister 
influence  likely  to  be  exercised  on  him 
by  the  ultra-Legitimist  party,  and  the 
emigrants,  whose  devotion  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  old  monarchy  neither 
exile  por  misfortune  had  shaken,  had 
80  managed  that  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, persuaded  that  he  had  pledged 
himself  publicly  that  the  French  peo- 
ple should  have  free  institutions,  went 
to  Compiegne,  where  he  had  a  long 
personal  conference  with  the  King,  in 
which  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
him — "  I  have  promised  to  France  in 
your  Majesty's  name  a  free  constitu- 
tion. There  must  be  two  Chambers, 
and  a  free  press.  I  intend  to  grant 
the  same  institutions  myself  to  Poland. 
Your  Majesty's  enlightened  under- 
standing assures  me  that  you  will  make 
this  concession." 

The  principles  of  the  constitution 
were  then  settled  by  the  two  sove- 
reigns, and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  be  incorporated  in  a  charter  to 
be  granted  by  Louis  XVIII.  to  the 
French  people.  It  is  but  justice  to 
the  memory  of  Talleyrand  to  record, 
that  he  struggled  to  the  last  against 
this  mode  of  accomplishing  the  object. 
He  persisted  with  more  than  custo- 
mary pertinacity  in  the  idea  that  the 
constitution  ought  to  emanate  from 
the  nation,  and  be  accepted  by  the 
King,  instead  of  emanating  from  the 
King,  and  being  accepted  by  the  na- 
tion. He  argued  that  even  prudence 
would  dictate  such  a  course,  since  it 
would  give  a  more  secure  guarantee 
for  the  future.  The  King,  however, 
opposed  this  with  an  obstinacy  to  be 
ascribed  more  to  the  prejudices  of  his 
education,  and  the  counsels  of  those 
around  him,  than  to  the  unbiassed  ex- 
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ercise  of  his  judgment.  When  pressed 
bj  Talleyrand,  who  demonstrated  the 
adrantages  which  would  attend  the 
simple  acceptance  of  the  constitution 
proposed  by  the  Senate,  the  King, 
unable  to  refute  his  arguments,  yet 
determined  not  to  yield,  said — "  Si 
j'acceptais  cette  constitution,  vous  se- 
riez  assis,  M.  de  Talleyrand  et  je  se- 
rais debout." 

No  fitting  occasion  was,  however, 
omitted  by  Talleyrand  to  remind  the 
King  of  the  condition  of  his  restora- 
tion. Thus,  when  the  Senate  were 
receired  at  St.  Omer,  before  the  public 
entry  of  Louis  into  Paris,  Talleyrand, 
as  president,  addressed  him  as  follows : 
**Sire — The  return  of  your  Majesty 
restores  to  France  its  natural  govern* 
ment,  and  gives  all  the  necessary  secu- 
rities for  the  repose  of  the  country, 
and  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  The 
Senate,  profoundly  moved,  happv  to 
mingle  its  sentiments  with  those  of  the 
French  people,  comes  to  lay  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  the  testimony  of  its  love 
and  respect.  A  constitutional  charter 
will  re-unite  all  interests  to  those  of 
the  throne,  and  will  strengthen  the 
highest  power  by  the  concurrence  of 
allinferior  powers.  You,  Sire,  know 
still  better  than  we,  that  liberal  insti- 
tutions, so  well  tested  with  a  neigh- 
bouring people,  give  to  sovereigns  who 
are  friends  of  the  laws  and  fathers  of 
their  people,  support,  and  not  obstruc- 
tion. Yes,  Sire,  the  nation  and  the 
Senate,  filled  with  confidence  in  the 
wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  your  Ma- 
jesty, desire,  as  you  do,  that  France 
shall  be  free,  in  order  that  her  sove- 
reign may  be  powerful." 

Louis  XVIlL  was  at  length  reseated 
on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  He 
was  no  sooner  there  than,  surrounded 
by  the  intrigues  of  the  incurable  cote- 
rie of  Royalists  who  were  countenanced 
and  urged  on  by  his  brother,  the  Count 
D'Artois,  he  was  impelled,  by  every 
persuasion  and  suggestion,  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  re-action,  in  which  the  most 
conspicuous  absurdity  would  have  been 
an  utter  oblivion  of  the  history  of  Eu- 
rope from  1792  to  1814,  and  the  most 
revolting  baseness,  the  utter  desertion 
and  rejection  of  those  by  whose  ability 
he  recovered  his  crown.  These  in- 
trigues were,  at  least  in  part,  frustrated 
by  the  combined  efforts  of  Mons.  de 
Talleyrand  and  de  Blacas. 

The  ultra-Royalists  would   gladly 


have  rid  the  court  of  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
when  the  restoration  had  once  been 
accomplished  by  the  aid  of  his  great 
abilities.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
foresaw  and  feared  these  tendencies. 
The  eminent  services  of  Talleyrand 
were,  however,  too  conspicuous  to 
render  his  exclusion  from  the  first 
cabinet  of  the  restoration  expedient, 
or  even  safe.  Such  an  act  of  base  in- 
gratitude would  not  only  have  given 
disgust  in  France,  but  even  to  the 
allied  courts  themselves.  Yet  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  notwithstanding  all 
that  the  King  owed  him,  Louis  XVIII. 
did  not  regard  him  with  a  friendly  eye. 
Having  no  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
he  coiud  not  forget  the  share  he  had 
in  the  Revolution.  The  official  de- 
cision which  characterised  the  manners 
of  Talleyrand — those  forms  by  which 
he  was  able  to  impose  his  opinion,  ra- 
ther than  tender  his  advice,  notwith- 
standing the  elegance  and  refinement 
%ith  which  all  this  was  covered,  dis- 
pleased the  King,  who  desired  to  have 
at  least  the  semblance  of  acting  for 
himself.  At  length,  however,  and  not 
without  much  reluctance  and  some 
hesitation,  the  Portfolio  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  always  esteemed  the  highest 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Tuilleries,  was 
offered  by  Louis  to  Talleyrand,  and 
accepted. 

Besides  the  advantages  secured  to 
the  French  nation  by  the  charter,  the 
country  owes  to  Talleyrand  important 
benefits  obtained  in  the  negociations 
carried  on  soon  afterwards  for  the 
territorial  arrangement  of  France. 
The  great  powers,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  French  at  Champanbert,  Chateau- 
Thierry,  Montmirail,  and  Montereau, 
refused  to  treat  with  Napoleon  on  any 
other  basis  than  that  of  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  kingdom,  that  is  to  say, 
those  of  1792.  They  now  declined  to 
negociate  on  any  other  terms.  Never- 
theless, Talleyrand  obtained  from  them 
the  preservation  of  Avignon,  and  the 
Comtat  Venaissin,  the  county  of  Mont- 
belliard,  the  department  of  Mont 
Blanc,  composed  of  a  part  of  the  Sa- 
voy, and  considerable  annexations  ,to 
departments  of  the  Ain,  the  Lower 
Rhine,  the  Ardennes,  and  the  Mos- 
selle.  He  also  induced  them  to  res- 
pect those  monuments  of  the  arts 
which  were  the  fruits  of  the  latest 
victories  of  the  French  arms.  He 
may  be  fairly  admitted  to  have  effected 
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an  able  and  advantageous  arrangement, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  while  peace 
was  established  in  Europe,  the  terri- 
tory of  France  was  evacuated  by  the 
invading  armies,  and  her  independence 
secured  ;  the  partisans  of  the  Bour- 
bons saw  their  monarchy  re-esta- 
blished, the  defenders  of  the  Empire 
saw  their  interests  preserved,  and  their 
rights  respected,  and  the  party  of  the 
Revolution  saw  its  chief  results  main- 
tained, and  its  principles  acknow- 
ledged. Such  were  the  results  of 
the  negotiations  of  M.  Talleyrand  at 
Paris. 

After  he  had  been  nominated  to  the 
ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  he  went 
in  person,  as  plenipotentiary  of  France, 
to  the  congress  of  Vienna,  where  the 
territorial  arrangement  of  the  remain- 
der  of  Europe  was  to  be  decided  on. 
Arrived  there  later  than  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  other  powers,  he 
found  the  congress  about  to  pronounce 
on  the  general  distribution  of  territory^ 
and  to  appropriate,  at  their  pleasure, 
the  spoils  of  the  Empire,  without  re- 
ference either  to  the  wishes  or  the  in- 
terests of  France.  The  representa- 
tive of  a  conquered  state,  and  a  feeble 
government,  he  was  not  in  a  condition 
favorable  to  the  exercise  of  any  in- 
fluence which  could  disturb  the  unani- 
mity of  the  great  powers,  or  gain  for  his 
country  that  position  and  considera- 
tion of  which  her  disasters  had  deprived 
her.  The  strength  which  he  did  not 
derive  from  his  government,  he  never- 
theless drew  from  his  own  eminent 
abilities,  and  the  vast  resources  of  his 
clear  understanding. 

Like  all  expert  diplomatists,  he  va- 
ried his  means  with  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  found  himself 
placed,  and  the  parties  with  whom  he 
was  to  negotiate.  The  reign  of  force 
had  now  ceased  ;  the  abuses  of  con- 
quest brought  that  term  into  disre- 
pute. Reason,  justice,  principle,  were 
the  leading  ideas.  Talleyrand,  there- 
fore, presented  himself  to  the  Con- 
gress, prepared  to  extort  from  it  the 
admission  of  a  broad  principle,  which 
he  depended  on  his  own  ability  to 
render  fertile  of  after-consequences 
beneficial  to  France.  This  principle 
was  that  of  legitimacy  as  opposed  to 
conquest.  He  insisted  on  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  all  those  rights  which 
sprang  out  of  the  past,  in  opposition 
to  claims  founded  exclusively  on  vic- 


tory. The  partition  of  territory  he 
contended  must  be  effected  on  this 
principle,  and  not  on  the  mere  power 
of  armies. 

When  he  arrived,  four  European 
powers  only  were  represented  in  the 
Congress — Russia,  Prussia,  Austria, 
and  England.  He  succeeded  in  aug- 
menting the  number  by  the  addition 
of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Swe- 
den, thus  diminishing  the  prepon- 
derance of  the  gpreat  powers  by  the 
counterpoise  of  several  lesser  states. 
He  found  that  several  important  ter- 
ritorial arrangements  were  on  the 
point  of  being  adopted  at  the  moment 
he  joined  the  Congress.  Thus  it  was 
agreed  to  recognise  Germany  as  an 
independent  federative  body,  to  res* 
tore  to  Switzerland  its  ancient  form, 
and  acknowledge  its  independence. 
Belgium,  united  with  Holland,  was  to 
be  erected  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  under  the  Prince  of 
Orange  ;  Austria  was  to  have  Nor- 
thern Italy,  and  to  extend  her  infla- 
ence  over  the  central  Italian  states, 
in  the  persons  of  her  archdukes,  and 
archduchesses;  Sardinia  was  to  re» 
ceive  Genoa ;  Sweden  was  to  get 
Norway,  and  England  to  retain  those 
maritime  places  in  different  parts 
of  the  globe  which  best  accorded 
with  her  commercial  and  national  in- 
terests. 

The  questions  respecting  Saxony 
and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw, 
were  still  undecided.  Prussia,  which 
had  gained  accessions  on  both  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  claimed  the  former,  and 
Russia,  which  had  constantly  been  ex- 
tending her  territory  during  the  wars 
of  the  Revolution  and  the  Empire, 
demanded  the  latter,  the  population 
of  which  amounted  to  four  millions, 
which  the  Czar  designed  to  erect  into 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  with  an  inde- 
pendent constitution.  Austria,  without 
hesitation,  had  surrendered  Poland, 
but  had  scruples  about  Saxony,  while 
England,  willingly  enough,  abandoned 
Saxony,  but  objected  to  the  aggran- 
disement of  Russia  at  the  expense  of 
Poland. 

Talleyrand,  seeing  this  state  of 
things  on  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  soon 
succeeded,  by  adroit  suggestions,  in 
converting  what  were  as  yet  only 
hesitations  on  the  part  of  England 
and  Austria  into  positive  refusals,  and 
out  of  those  refusals  arose  dissensions 
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between  the  great  powers,  which  were 
combined  only  by  fear,  while,  in  reali- 
ty, they  were  opposed  by  interest. 
Appealing  to  the  principle  of  legiti- 
macy, he  sought  to  re-establish  Ferdi- 
nand I.  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  and 
to  protect  the  territory  of  the  King  of 
Saxony,  the  only  German  Prince  who, 
being  strengthened  by  Napoleon,  had 
remained  faithful  to  France,  and  who, 
moreover,  was  related,  by  the  ties  of 
blood,  to  the  House  of  Bourbon.  M. 
Talleyrand  declared  that  he  could  ne- 
ver consent  that  the  King  of  Saxony 
should  be  stripped  of  all  his  states  by 
Prussia ;  and  that  Russia,  by  gaining 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  should 
push  her  frontiers  to  the  Oder,  and 
thus  menace,  by  her  preponderance, 
the  rest  of  Europe.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  vainly  endeavoured  to  bring 
him  over  to  his  own  views,  by  calling  to 
his  recollection  all  that  he,  the  Czar, 
had  accomplished  for  France  by  his 
influence  over  Louis  XVIII.,  and  by 
threatening  him  with  what  he  might 
still  be  enabled  to  accomplish.  Find- 
ing him,  however,  immovable,  the  em- 
peror observed,  with  some  petulancy, 
**  Talleyrand  is  playing  here  the  minis- 
ter of  Louis  XIV." 

In  fine,  the  influence  exercised  by 
Talleyrand  was  such,  that  Prussia,  at 
length,  in  order  to  gain  Saxony,  of- 
fered to  cede  to  Saxony  all  the  territory 
lying  between  the  Sarre,  the  Meuse, 
the  Moselle,  and  the  left  bank  of  the, 
Rhine,  which  was  to  have  been  given" 
her  as  a  compensation,  but  which 
pushed  her  frontiers,  in  that  direc- 
tion, too  far  from  her  centre.  M. 
de  Talleyrand,  however,  declined  to 
accept  this  proposition,  preferring  to 
maintain  the  King  of  Saxony  with  a  di- 
minished territory,  to  establish  him  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  This 
has  been  considered  as  a  serious  error 
on  the  part  of  the  great  diplomatist. 
While  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
held  Belgium,  Bavaria,  Spandon,  the 
Germanic  Confederation,  Mayence,and 
Luxembourg,  it  is  contended  that  it 
would  have  been  more  prudent  to 
place  between  the  Snrre  and  the 
Rhine,  at  a  few  days*  march  from 
Paris,  a  small  state  than  a  great  one — 
a  sovereign  inoffensive  from  his  weak- 
ness, than  a  power  of  the  first  order. 
Would  it  not  have  been  wiser,  it  has 
been  asked,  to  have  thrown  Prussia 
on  the  flanks  of  Bohemia,  than  upon 
the  frontier  of  France?  Would  it 
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not  have  been  better  to  have  created 
more  rivalry  between  that  power  and 
Austria,  by  multiplying  their  points 
of  contact  in  Germany,  and  by  remov- 
ing her  further  from  France,  to  have 
afforded  increased  facilities  for  a  future 
alliance. 

To  all  this,  it  is  answered,  however, 
that  Talleyrand  really  effected  more  by 
the  course  of  negotiation  which  he 
pursued.  He  succeeded,  as  is  admit- 
ted, in  sowing  division  between  the 
allied  powers,  and  brought  Austria 
and  England  to  the  joint  determina- 
tion to  repulse  the  pretensions  of  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia,  even  by  force  of  arms, 
if  that  extreme  measure  should  be  ne- 
cessary. He  signed,  with  Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh  on  the  part  of  England,  and 
Prince  Metternich  on  the  part  of 
Austria,  on  the  5th  January,  1815,  a 
secret  treaty  of  alliance,  in  which  the 
eventuality  of  a  war  with  the  other 
powers  was  contemplated,  and  he  had 
obliged,  by  his  pertinacity,  Prussia  to 
limit  her  claims  to  a  third  of  Saxony, 
and  Russia  to  give  up  a  part  of  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw. 

The  policy  of  M.  Talleyrand  was, 
by  establishing  an  alliance  within  an 
alliance,  to  separate  permanently  Aus- 
tria and  England  from  Russia  and 
Prussia,  and  to  restore  to  France  her 
political  importance,  by  augmenting 
her  influence  in  proportion  as  he  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  up  the  coalition 
of  the  four  great  powers.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  accomplishing  this,  when 
all  his  projects  were  scattered  to  the 
wind,  and  Europe,  filled  with  amaze- 
ment and  alarm  by  the  arrival  of  the 
intelligence  of  the  landing  of  Napoleon 
at  Frejus,  and  his  rapid  march  on  the 
French  capital.  The  moment  this  was 
announced  in  Vienna,  the  sovereigns 
and  their  representatives  assembled  ; 
all  division  disappeared,  absolute  una- 
nimity was  restored,  and  Napoleon  was 
denounced  as  under  the  ban  of  all  Eu- 
rope. 

The  session  of  the  Congress  was  a 
period  of  universal  festivity  at  Vienna. 
Scenes  of  such  magnificence  and  splen- 
dour had  never  before  been  witnessed 
in  the  capital  of  the  Germanic  empire. 
The  theatrical  performances,  the 
masked  balls,  at  which  crowned  heads 
mingled  indiscriminately  with  the 
crowd — laying  aside  for  a  moment  the 
ceremonial  restraints  which  separate 
sovereigns  from  the  herd  of  mankind — 
the  singularity  of  the  costumes,  and 
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the  variety  of  manner s^  created  at  Vi- 
enna a  species  of  enchantment.  It  was 
on    this    occasion     that    the    Prince 
de  Ligne  uttered  the  well  known  mot^ 
**the    Congress    dances   hut    doesn't 
walk."     During  these  festivities,  Tal- 
leyrand maintained  a  constant  corres- 
pondence  with    Louis    XVIII.y    and 
often  gpratified  the  love  of  anecdote 
and  personal  gossip  which  distinguish- 
ed that  monarch,   hy  passing   before 
him  in  review,  all  the  political  person- 
ages who  figured  in  these  scenes,  and 
narrating  the  gallantries  of  the  masked 
balls.     In   one   of   these    secret    de- 
spatches, designed  only  for  the  royal 
eye,  the  diplomate  describes,  with  in- 
finite humour,  the  mysticism   of  the 
Emperor  Alexander  on  his  knees  in 
the  cabinet  of  Madame  Krudener,  the 
bonnes  fortunes  of  M.  Metternich,  and 
the  amours  of  Lord  Castlereagh.     At 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  these  balls, 
he  describes  the  King  of  Prussia  al- 
lured from  room  to  room  by  a  black 
domino ;  the   Emperor  of  Austria  in 
an  Hungarian  costume,  with  a  flowing 
pellisse  ;    King  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
in  the  uniform  of  a  colonel,  which  he 
wore  with  distinction  in  the  service  of 
Napoleon.     The  colossal  figure  of  the 
King  of  Wurtemberg  was  ill-disguised 
in  a  domino   resplendant  with  gold ; 
his    Majesty    was    flirting    with    the 
Duchess  of  Oldenberg,  the  sister  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was  dis* 
guised  as  a  grisette.     The   King  of 
Denmark  and  Prince  Metternich  chat- 
ted in   the  embrasure  of  a  window, 
wrapped  in  magnificent  dominos.    But 
it  was  Eugene  Beauharnois  that  more 
especially  fixed  Talleyrand's  attention, 
who  employed  special  agents  to  watch 
and  report  his  movements.     The  ear- 
nest and  frequent  conferences  during 
the  evening,  between  him  and  the  Em- 
peror   Alexander,   were  a  source   of 
lively  disquietude  to  the  plenipotenti- 
ary of  Louis,  and  were  duly  reported 
by  him  to  his  sovereign. 

Talleyrand  said  nothing  about  his 
own  costume  on  these  occasions,  which 
drew  from  Louis  XVIII.,  the  sar- 
casm— "  M.  de  Talleyrand  n'a  oublie 
qu'une  seule  chose,  c'est  de  nous  faire 
savoir  quel  etait  son  costume  a  lui,  car 
il  en  a  de  rechange."* 

Murat  had  still  contrived  to  occupy 
the  throne  of  Naples,  and,  in  fact,  had 


representatives  at  the  Congress.  Tal- 
leyrand directed  all  the  efForts  of  his 
genius  to  bring  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
a  determination  to  restore  the  Bour- 
bon family,  and  depose  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Napoleon.  With  this  view,  he 
had  a  long  secret  conference  with  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  which,  thooffh 
long  denied,  has  now  ceased  to  be  dis- 
puted. In  this  conversation,  Talley- 
rand earnestly  entreated  the  Czar  to 
consent  to  a  declaration  against  Mu- 
rat, promising  him  in  return  to  with- 
draw all  opposition  to  his  views  upon 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  Em- 
peror, at  last,  was  induced  to  give  a 
sort  of  general  compliance.  Armed  with 
this,  Talleyrand  next  made  overtures 
to  Prince  Metternich,  but  was  imme- 
diately met  by  the  answer,  that  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  was  already  con* 
nected  with  Murat  by  treaties,  and 
that  any  declaration  against  him  might 
be  attended  with  consequences  which 
would  embarrass  the  court  of  Vienna, 
and  compel  it  to  send  into  Italy  troops 
which  might  be  wanted  in  other  quar- 
ters. M.  de  Talleyrand  next  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Lord  Castlereagh, 
saying,  that  he  thought  a  frank  and 
unanimous  declaration  of  the  great 
powers  of  Europe  against  Murat, 
would  render  any  recourse  to  arms 
unnecessary."  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, who  at  that  moment  had  suc- 
ceeded Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Con- 
gress, answered,  '<  that  England  did 
not  wish  to  see  the  crowns  of  Naples 
and  Sicily  on  the  same  head.*' 

As  we  have  said,  Talleyrand  found 
his  projects  for  the  finiJ  territorial 
settlement  of  Europe,  in  its  relations 
with  France,  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly foiled  by  the  return  of  Napoleon 
from  Elba,  and  the  flight  of  Louis 
XVIII.  to  Ghent.  He  did  not  hesi- 
tate, as  the  plenipotentiary  and  minis- 
ter of  foreign  affairs  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
to  give  his  immediate  and  cordial  co- 
operation and  assent  to  all  the  mea- 
sures and  declarations  directed  against 
Napoleon,  and  even  to  draw  up  some 
of  these  documents  with  his  own  hand. 
It  is  true,  that  in  all  these  proceed- 
ings Napoleon,  personally,  was  care- 
fully separated  from  France  as  a 
nation ;  and  those  French  subjects  who 
shared  in  these  hostile  proceeding^,  by 
this  reservation,  intended  to  escape  the 


*  "  M.  de  Talleyrand  has  forgotten  only  one  thin^,  that  is,  to  tell  us  what  cha- 
racter he  appeared  in  himself,  for  he  is  well  provided  with  change  of  costume.** 
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false  position  of  waging  war  against 
their  country.  This  has  not,  however, 
protected  Talleyrand  from  severe  cen- 
sure among  his  countrymen  for  the 
part  he  played  on  this  occasion. 

Although  it  is  certain,  that  after  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  all  the 
great  powers  of  Europe  would  have 
combined  as  they  did  to  crush  him, 
and  that  Talleyrand's  participation  in 
the  measures  which  resulted  in  the 
catastrophe  of  Waterloo,  had  no  real 
effect  in  promoting  or  accelerating 
that  disaster  to  the  French  arms,  yet 
all  the  French  authorities  of  eminence, 
even  those  who  are  disposed  to  take 
the  most  favorable  view  of  his  charac- 
ter, deplore  his  share  in  these  transac- 
tions. They  cannot  see  how,  under 
any  circumstances,  a  Frenchman  can 
be  exculpated  from  aiding  to  bring 
about  an  invasion  of  France  by  foreign 
hosts.  "  There  are  sentiments,*'  savs 
Mignet,  **  which  are  above  all  ques- 
tion ;  there  are  principles  which  are 
above  all  rights,  and  more  real  than 
all  systems.  The  sentiment  which 
awakens  the  love  of  our  country,  the 
principle  which  forbids  us  to  provoke 
against  it  foreign  arms,  are  among 
these.  The  independence  of  the  coun- 
try is  an  object  paramount  above  the 
powers  of  government  or  the  interests 
of  parties.  Neither  the  grievance  of 
exile,  nor  the  ardour  of  convictions, 
nor  the  force  of  attachments,  nor  the 
bitterness  of  hatred,  can  justify  us  in 
neglecting  this  first  of  duties.  To 
separate  our  country  from  the  govern- 
ment which  rules  it,  to  say  that  we 
attack  the  one  to  deliver  the  other,  is 
DO  excuse.  These  subtle  distinctions 
lead  to  the  ruin  of  states.  A  nation 
which  has  not  the  right  to  choose  its 
government,  has  no  longer  indepen- 
dence. Besides,  can  we  always  be 
certain,  that  the  war  which  is  directed 
against  the  government  of  a  country, 
will  not  be  turned  against  its  territory, 
and  after  having  attacked  its  freedom 
of  choice,  will  not  turn  itself  against 
it^reatness?  The  wounds  that  we 
thus  inflict  on  the  country  are  deep, 
and  no  one  can  say  that  they  will  not 
be  mortal.'* 

It  is  contended  on  the  other  hand, 
in  his  favor,  that  Talleyrand  had  no 
reason  to  expect  that  the  allied  powers 
would  again  take  the  field  for  any 
other  purpose  than  to  replace  Louis 
XVIII.  on  the  throne,  and  in  the  effec- 
tive exercise  of  the  gofernment.     He 


wished  to  avail  himself  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  Hundred  Days,  to  obtain 
for  France  stronger  and  more  nume- 
rous guarantees  for  her  liberties.  He 
wrote  frankly  and  boldly  to  Louis 
XVIII.  from  Vienna,  demonstrating 
all  the  errors  and  all  the  faults  of  the 
government  of  the  Restoration  in  1814, 
such  as  relinquishing  the  national 
cockade  (the  tricolor)  ;  the  unwise  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  securities 
offered  by  the  charter ;  the  exclusion 
of  the  constitutional  party  from  all 
public  functions  which  were  conferred, 
without  almost  an  exception,  on  Roy- 
alists ;  the  ignorance  and  mal-address 
shown  in  subjecting  the  country  to 
the  immediate  administration  of  men 
who,  having  grown  up  as  emigrants, 
were  strangers  to  the  ideas  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  nation,  and  who 
therefore  spread  alarm  among  estab- 
lished interests,  and  excited  universal 
hatred  ;  and  above  all,  he  blamed  the 
system  of  governing  without  an  ac- 
cordant and  responsible  ministry. 

When  he  returned  from  Vienna  and 
joined  the  King  at  Mons,  after  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  Waterloo,  he  acted  in 
conformity  with  these  principles.  The 
estimation  in  which  his  services,  not 
to  France  only,  but  to  Europe,  were 
held  at  that  moment,  is  sufficiently 
manifested  in  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  King, 
in  which  he  affirmed  that  his  Majesty 
stood  in  absolute  need  of  ''  a  counsel- 
lor of  enlightened  understanding  and 
practical  capacity  ;  that  M.  de  Talley- 
rand seemed  to  him  to  be  the  only  per- 
son capable  of  comprehending  the 
difficult  position  in  which  the  House 
of  Bourbon  was  placed  in  regard  to 
France ;  that  without  presuming  to 
name  to  his  Majesty  those  whom  he 
ought  to  take  into  his  council,  he  felt 
it  to  be  important  to  his  Majesty's 
interests,  that  he  should  remove  from 
around  him  advisers  who  were  viewed 
with  aversion  by  the  French  people.** 

Notwithstanding  the  intrigues  of  the 
ultra-Royalists,  countenanced  and  fos- 
tered by  the  Count  d'Artois,  (after- 
wards Charles  X.)  directed  against  Tal- 
leyrand personally,  and  the  hostile  feel- 
ing which  his  diplomatic  proceedings 
at  Vienna  had  excited  in  the  mind  of 
the  Emperor  Alexander  against  him, 
the  good  sense  of  the  representatives 
of  the  chief  powers,  united  with  the 
sheer  necessity  of  the  restoration,  re- 
stored him  to  the  head  of  affairs. 
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At  this  time,  Fouche,  who,  being  at 
the  head  of  the  police,  kept  up  a  secret 
communication  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, sent  an  agent  to  the  head 
quarters  with  a  letter,  containing  as- 
surances, that  although  the  arniy  was 
discontented,  and  the  chambers  hos- 
tile, yet,  if  the  charter  were  re-esta- 
blished, and  accompanied  by  constitu- 
tional guarantees,  all  would  be  pre- 
pared for  the  entrance  of  the  king  at 
the  end  of  three  days.  The  duke,  on 
receiving  this,  handed  it  to  Talley- 
rand, who  happened  then  to  be  with 
him.  The  latter  replied  verbally  to 
the  messenger — **Let  all  apprehen- 
sions be  appeased;  we  have  already 
decided  on  the  adoption  of  the  course 
recommended ;  we  are  here  ready  to 
pledge  ourselves  to  it :  this  is  Sir 
Charles  Stuart,  ambassador  to  his 
Brittanic  Majesty  ;  this  Count  Pozzo 
di  Borgo,  ambassador  from  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia ;  and  I,  Prince  Tal- 
leyrand* am  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  plenipotentiary  of  his  ma- 
jesty Louis  XVIII." 

The  high  position  assigned  to  Tal- 
leyrand in  the  royal  councils,  was  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Emperor  Alexander  on 
more  than  one  account.  He  had  frus- 
trated the  ambitious  projects  of  the 
Czar  at  the  Congress  at  Vienna.  His 
old  predilection  in  favour  of  the  Eng- 
lish alliance,  was  now  become  so  mani- 
fest, as  to  give  a  distinctive  character 
to  his  policy,  and  a  significancy  to  his 
elevation  to  the  highest  post  in  the 
French  cabinet.  This  was  a  source  of 
further  discontent  to  his  imperial  ma- 
jesty. Moreover,  the  Emperors  of 
Russia  and  Austria  had  not  yet  arrived 
Bt  the  head  quarters  of  the  allies,  and 
the  result  of  the  day  of  Waterloo  con- 
ferred upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
an  almost  omnipotent  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  restored  monarch.  It 
was  this  voice,  as  we  have  observed, 
which  raised  Talleyrand  to  the  head 
of  affairs,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  the  king's  brother,  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive to  the  crown.  This  pre- 
dominance of  English  influence  was 
another  source  of  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  two  emperors.  They  were 
therefore  hastening  to  Paris,  at  the 
moment  we  now  refer  to,  and  were 
met  at  Nanci  by  Count  Pozzo  di 
Borgo,  escorted  only  by  a  few  squa- 
drons of  light  cavalry.  The  cautious 
diplomatist  expressed  his  surprise  that 
their  majesties  would  expose  their  per- 


sons, in  a  hostile  country,  under  such 
circumstances.  Alexander  replied — 
''  We  are  going  in  all  haste  to  Paris. 
We  are  not  informed  of  all  that  is 
going  on  there  ;  and  the  little  that  we 
do  know  does  not  please  us.*'  On  these 
accounts,  the  tact  of  Talleyrand,  which 
never  failed,  even  in  circumstances  of 
much  greater  difficulty,  at  once  sug- 
gested the  necessity  of  propitiating  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  cabinet.  However  decided 
his  leaning  might  be  towards  an  alli- 
ance with  England,  he  could  not  close 
his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  Russian  forces 
had  already  covered  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  France,  and  that  they  would 
be  daily  augmented  in  number.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  introduce  into 
the  cabinet  two  statesmen,  who  roust 
be,  personally,  highly  acceptable  to  the 
Czar.  To  M.  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  who, 
although  he  had  entered  the  service  of 
Russia,  was  a  native  of  Corsica,  and 
therefore  a  subject  of  France,  he 
offered  the  portfolio  of  the  home  de- 
partment; and  the  Duke  de  Richelieu, 
also  loved  and  respected  by  Alexander* 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal 
household,  in  the  place  of  M.  de  Blacas, 
an  ultra- Royalist,  who  had  resigned. 

This  artful  policy,  however,  could 
not  be  carried  into  practical  effect, 
without  much  caution  and  circum- 
spection. After  all  the  recent  humi- 
liations suffered  by  the  French  arms, 
and  with  the  recollection  of  Moscow 
still  vivid  in  the  public  mind,  to  instal 
a  Russian  general  in  the  hotel  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  to  place 
under  his  authority  the  whole  domes- 
tic government  of  the  country,  was  a 
proceeding  which  could  not  be  at- 
tempted without  some  danger.  He 
therefore  resolved  to  provide  another 
occupant,  ad  interim,  for  the  ministry 
designed  for  M.  Pozzo,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  executing  his  purpose  was 
not  slow  to  present  itself. 

M.  Pasquier,  now  the  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  was,  so]early  as 
the  period  we  refer  to,  a  person  of 
high  political  consideration.  He  came 
from  Paris  to  the  chateau  of  Arnoa- 
ville,  where  Louis  XVIII.  was  waiting, 
preparatory  to  his  entry  into  the  ca- 
pital, to  offer  his  advice  against  any 
violent  reactionary  measures,  and  in 
favour  of  a  prudent  deference  to  pub- 
lie  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  king. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  royal  chamber, 
Talleyrand  followed  him,  and  seised 
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the  opportunity  of  a  conversation 

**  I  will  take  you  in  my  carriage,  M. 
Pasquier,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  to  have 
some  conversation  with  you.  I  am 
going  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  to 
make  the  final  arrangements  for  the 
formation  of  the  cabinet,  and  for  the 
public  entry  of  the  king  into  the 
capital.  I  reckon  upon  you  as  one  of 
the  cabinet.  You  shall  choose  your 
office.  Our  principles  are — unity  of 
political  views — the  most  honourable 
peace  which  can  be  effected — the 
evacuation  of  the  French  territory  by 
the  allied  armies,  giving  them  an  in- 
demnity— no  reaction — no  other  re- 
ference to  the  past,  except  to  allow 
the  regulated  course  of  justice  with 
regard  to  the  most  prominent  actors 
during  the  Hundred  Days.  I  must  not 
conceal  from  you  that^  Fouche  is  to 
enter  the  cabinet.     He  is  necessary." 

M.  Pasquier,  answered — "  I  know 
the  services  that  Fouche  has  rendered, 
and  the  motives  of  gratitude  which  the 
Royalists  must  feel  towards  him,  for 
all  that  has  passed  within  the  last 
three  months ;  but  never  forget  that 
he,  whose  office  it  is  to  watch  others, 
will  require  to  be  most  carefully  watch- 
ed himself." 

Talleyrand  replied — *'  The  matter 
is  settled.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
has  made  a  formal  demand  to  that 
effect  of  the  king,  and  we  cannot  now 
retrace  our  steps.  But  for  yourself — 
choose  your  office — you  are  indispensa- 
ble for  us,  and  the  king  desires  your 
services." 

M.  Pasquier  named  the  Ministry  of 
Justice. 

"Very  well,"  promptly  replied  Tal- 
leyrand, **  it  is  agreed,  but  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  for  the  present  you 
should  fill  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
also." 

M.  Pasquier  remonstrated  at  the 
double  responsibility,  especially  at  a 
moment  so  critical,  with  the  provinces 
in  a  state  so  unsettled. 

"  You  will  not  long  have  the  trou- 
ble," answered  Talleyrand.  "  I  will 
only  ask  you  to  remain  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Interior  until  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  with  whom  I  want 
to  have  a  personal  conference,  for  we 
must  make  some  concession  to  him. 

The  same  evening  the  ministry  was 
completed. 

The  practical  effects  of  the  counsels 
of  Talleyrand,  and  the  influence  he 
exercised  over  the  mind  and  conduct 


of  Louis  XVI II.,  in  spite  of  the  aver- 
sion with  which  that  monarch  regarded 
him,  are  now  matter  of  history.  The 
proclamation  of  Cambria,  in  which  the 
faults  of  1814  were  acknowledged^ 
and  pledges  given  to  repair  them,  was 
of  his  dictation.  He  suggested  also 
the  ordonnance  issued  the  same  day  in 
which  the  charter  was  liberalised  ;  the 
age  at  which  a  candidate  became  eligi- 
ble to  the  representative  chamber  was 
reduced  from  forty  to  twenty-five  ;  the 
number  of  deputies,  previously  limited 
to  two  hundred  and  sixty-two,  was 
increased  to  three  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  ;  the  initiative  of  laws  was  conceded 
to  the  chamber,  which  before  was  con- 
fined to  the  crown  ;  members  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  were  admitted  to  the 
Electoral  Colleges,  and  the  age  qua- 
lifying an  elector  to  vote,  was  reduced 
to  twenty-one.  While  he  thus  gave 
a  more  democratic  character  to  the 
representative  chamber,  he  required 
that  the  peerage  should  be  heseditary, 
with  the  view  of  securing  more  effec- 
tually its  independence. 

But  this  revival  of  the  liberal  spirit, 
and  the  concession  of  the  ideas  of  the 
revolution,  were  not  destined  to  be  per- 
manent. Louis  XVIII.  had  not  long 
resumed  his  place  on  the  throne,  when 
the  party  of  the  emigration  threw  off 
their  temporary  disguise  of  modera- 
tion and  compromise.  Talleyrand 
was  aUo  decided  in  his  estimate  of  the 
generosity  and  disinterestedness  of  the 
foreign  powers,  which  had  now,  for  a 
second  time,  cantoned  their  troops  in 
the  capital,  planted  their  cannon  on 
the  quays  and  bridges,  and  bivouacked 
in  the  Champs  Elysees.  They  pro- 
fessed to  have  come,  not  to  make  war 
on  France  or  its  people,  but  to  expel 
the  military  dictator  who  was  placed 
over  the  country  by  the  army.  Once 
in  possession  of  the  capital,  these  pro- 
mises were  broken,  and  these  generous 
professions  forgotten.  The  works  of 
art  were  taken  out  of  the  Louvre, 
and  sent  back  to  the  places  fromwheAce 
they  had  been  obtained  by  former  con- 
quests. It  was  demanded  by  a  diplo- 
matic note,  dated  20th  September, 
1815,  that  the  territory  which  had 
been  ceded  to  France  the  preceding 
year  should  be  now  surrendered  ;  that 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  should 
resume  the  territory  that  formerly  be- 
longed to  Belgium  ;  that  Savoy  should 
be  surrendered  to  the  King  of  Sar- 
dinia; that  France  should  surrender 
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the  forts  of  Conde,  Philippeville, 
Marienburg,  Givet,  Charleroi,  Sane- 
louis,  and  Landau ;  that  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Huningen  should  be  razed ; 
that  France  should  pay  a  contribution 
of  thirty-two  millions  sterling,  of 
which  eight  millions  were  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  construction  of  forts  in 
the  territory  lying  adjacent  to  the 
French  frontiers  ;  that,  moreover,  she 
should  pay  thirty  millions  sterling,  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  losses  occasioned 
by  the  various  wars  of  invasion  she 
had  carried  on  in  Europe  since  the 
Revolution ;  and,  finally,  that  a  fo- 
reign army  of  an  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  France,  should  occupy  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom  for 
a  period  of  seven  years. 

M.  Talleyrand  remonstrated  in  the 
most  indignant  spirit  against  these 
conditions,  which  he  pronounced  to  be 
oppressive  and  insulting — an  unworthy 
abuse  of  the  advantages  gained  by 
measures,  in  which  the  king  and  his 
friends  were  induced  to  accept  the  aid 
of  the  allies,  and  in  which  Talleyrand 
himself  co-operated,  on  the  faith  of  the 
assurance^  that  the  war  was  against 
Napoleon,  and  not  against  France. 
He  denounced  such  proposals,  there- 
fore, as  a  flagrant  breach  of  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  allies — as  an  act  of 
unparalleled  and  unjustifiable  oppres- 
sion towards  France — an  unworthy 
and  unwise  manifestation  of  a  vindic- 
tive spirit  on  the  part  of  Europe.  In 
his  diplomatic  note  of  the  21st  Sep- 
tember, he  demonstrated,  that  such 
terms  could  only  be  imposed  in  virtue 
of  the  rights  of  conquest,  and  that 
these  rights,  by  the  confession  of  the 
allies  themselves,  had  no  existence  in 
the  present  case.  "  Conquest,"  said 
Talleyrand,  "  can  only  be  made  where 
war  has  been  waged  against  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  territory — that  is  to  say, 
over  its  sovereign,  the  right  of  pos- 
session and  sovereignty  being  identi- 
cal. But  when  war  is  waged  against 
one  who  has  unlawfully  usurped  a 
throne,  with  a  view  of  restoring  this 
country  to  its  legitimate  sovereign, 
there  can  be  no  conquest — there  is  only 
the  restoration  of  the  territory  to  its 
rightful  owner.  Now,  the  allied  pow- 
ers treated  the  late  enterprise  of  Bo- 
naparte as  an  act  of  usurpation,  and 
regarded  Louis  XVI IL  as  the  real 
sovereign  of  France.  Thev  have 
made  war  in  support  of  his  rights,  and 


they  are,  therefore^  bound  to  respect 
them.  They  have  recognized  this  ob- 
ligation in  the  declaration  which  they 
issued  on  the  13th,  and  the  treaty 
which  they  signed  on  the  25th  March, 
in  which  they  have  recognized  Lotus 
XVIII.  as  an  ally^  leagued  with  them 
against  a  common  enemy.  If  con- 
quest be  inadmissible  against  a  friendly 
power,  it  is  h  fortiori  impossible 
against  an  allied  sovereign.*' 

"We  live,'*added  Talleyrand,  ''at  an 
epoch,  when,  more  than  at  any  former 
period,  it  is  important  to  confirm  the 
world  in  its  confidence  in  the  word  of 
kings.  The  sacrifices  now  demanded 
from  his  most  Christian  Majesty  would 
weaken  that  faith,  after  the  declara- 
tion in  which  the  allied  powers  an- 
nounced that  they  took  arms  only 
against  Bonaparte  and  his  adherents ; 
after  the  treaty,  in  which  they  pledged 
themselves  to  maintain,  in  their  full 
integrity,  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  the  30th  May,  ISH,  which  cannot 
be  maintained  if  the  integrity  of  the 
French  territory  is  violated ;  and  after 
the  proclamations  of  their  generals-in- 
chief,  in  which  the  like  assurances  are 
given." 

He  entreated  them  to  reflect  that 
France  would  never  cease  to  seek  the 
recovery  of  that  of  which  she  must 
always  believe  herself  to  have  been  un- 
justly deprived ;  that  she  would  im- 
pute as  a  crime  to  Louis  XVIII.  those 
cessions  of  territory  which  would  be 
regarded  as  the  price  paid  by  him  for 
foreign  aid ;  that  they  would  operate 
as  a  continual  obstacle  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  the  government  of  the  Re- 
storation ;  and  finally,  that  they  would 
destroy  that  European  equilibrium,  to 
establish  which  had  cost  so  many  ef- 
forts, by  the  extent  of  territory  which 
France  ought  to  possess,  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  could  not  then  be 
denied,  since  it  had  been  admitted  in 
the  territorial  arrangements  made  the 
year  before. 

This  appeal  to  the  public  law  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  faith  of  engagements,  as 
well  as  to  considerations  of  high  poli- 
cy, availed  nothing'  against  the  excited 
passions,  and  the  irrepressible  thirst 
for  vengeance  which  prevailed  at  that 
moment.  In  1814,  the  claims  and  re- 
monstrances of  Talleyrand  were  sus- 
tained by  the  Emperor  Alexander. 
The  opposition  and  personal  hostility 
of  that  sovereign  were,  howeveri  now 
raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  the  success  of 
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Talleyrand  in  thwarting  bis  ambitious 
designs  at  Vienna,  and  still  more  at 
tbe  Treaty  of  the  5tb  January,  con- 
cocted  by  Talleyrand  between  Eng- 
land, Austria,  and  France,  against 
Russia  and  Prussia. 

Four  days  after  receiving  the  note, 
declaring  the  demands  of  the  allied 
powers,  and  three  days  after  he  had 
sent  the  answer  above  quoted,  Talley- 
rand resigned.  He  was  driven  from 
office  by  the  intemperate  excesses  of 
the  party  of  the  Restoration,  and  the 
unbridled  exactions  of  the  invading 
powers.  He  quitted  the  governmen  t  be- 
cause, instead  of  enlarging  and  consoli- 
dating the  liberties  of  the  people,  it 
gave  way  to  an  immoderate  spirit  of 
reaction;  because^  instead  of  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  France,  as  settled 
in  1814,  it  permitted  unresistingly  its 
dismemberment ;  because,  instead  of 
delivering  the  country  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  invader,  a  permanent  fo- 
reign garrison  was  established  in  it. 
He  quitted  power,  in  a  word,  because 
he  would  not  consent  to  promote  the 
violence  of  the  counter-revolutionary 
party,  nor  to  sign  treaties  which  he 
regarded  as  an  humiliation  to  his 
country.  He  resigned  office  on  the 
24th  of  September,  1815,  two  months 
before  the  final  signature  and  ratifica- 
tion of  a  treaty  which  cost  France 
eighty  millions  sterling,  and  deprived 
her  of  more  territory  than  she  had 
gained  in  1814. 

The  last  interview  of  Louis  XVIII. 
with  Talleyrand  and  his  colleagues, 
which  led  to  the  reignation  of  the  ca- 
binet, is  too  characteristic  of  the  sub- 
ject of  this  notice  to  be  omitted  here. 
When  Talleyrand  perceived  in  the 
manner  of  the  king,  and  the  move- 
ments within  the  chateau,  that  a  secret 
intrigue  was  in  progress,  directed 
agmnst  him  in  the  royal  cabinet,  he 
decided  at  once  that  he  would  bring 
the  matter  to  a  crisis.  With  this 
▼iew>  he  caused  a  new  diplomatic  note, 
an  tJlimatum,  to  be  prepared  by  his 
secretary,  M.  Labernardiere,  designed 
to  be  transmitted  to  the  plenipotentia- 
ries of  the  allied  powers,  in  case  it 
should  receive  the  royal  sanction.  He 
presented  himself,  accompanied  by  the 
principal  ministers,  his  colleagues, 
with  this  note  to  the  king.  After  the 
note  had  been  read  by  Talleyrand, 
Louis  XVIII.,  without  commenting 
upon  it,  much  less  proceeding  to  cor- 
rect or  alter  it,  as  was  his  invariable 


habit,  commenced  a  general  conversa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  negotiation, 
and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  allied 
powers.  He  observed  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  disuniting 
the  four  powers,  now  more  closely  al- 
lied than  ever,  and  that  no  resource 
remained  but  to  have  recourse  to  the 
friendly  aid  of  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der. "  Are  you,  then,  gentlemen,'* 
continued  the  king,  "  in  a  condition  to 
adopt  such  a  course  with  any  prospect 
of  a  favourable  result  ?"  Talleyrand, 
easily  perceiving  the  drift  of  this  ques- 
tion, answered  without  hesitation,  that 
neither  himself  nor  his  colleagues  were 
personally  agreeable  to  the  Czar,  and 
that  such  a  proceeding  as  that  propos- 
ed by  his  majesty  would  be  attended 
with  great  difficulties  on  their  parts. 
This  answer  seemed  lo  give  great  re- 
lief to  the  king,  who  did  not  dissemble 
his  satisfaction,  and  added — 

**  I  can  easily  believe,  gentlemen, 
what  you  tell  me.  The  Emperor  of 
Russia  has  not  concealed  from  me  the 
fact,  that  if  I  had  entrusted  the  direc- 
tion of  my  government  to  other  hands, 
the  most  favourable  conditions  would 
have  been  granted  to  me,  and  that  he 
would  himself  have  protected  the  in- 
terests of  France  in  the  councils  of 
the  allies,  especially  against  the  exac- 
tions of  Prussia,  which  was  most 
pressing  in  her  demands." 

**  In  that  case,'*  Talleyrand  prompt- 
ly answered,  **  I  entreat  your  majesty 
to  allow  me  to  withdraw  from  your 
councils,  that  your  majesty  may  be 
free  to  place  your  confidence  in  more 
worthy  hands.'* 

The  Duke  de  Dalberg  and  Baron 
Louis  also  tendered  their  resignations. 

The  King  resumed — "  You  see  how 
I  am  constrained  by  circumstances. 
I  thank  you  for  your  zeal.  You  are 
all  free  from  blame,  and  nothing  pre- 
vents you  from  remaining  unmolested 
in  Paris." 

The  indignation  of  Talleyrand  was 
excited  to  an  unusual  pitch  by  the  last 
expression,  proceeding  from  one  who 
had  been  raised  by  his  personal  zeal 
and  abilities  to  the  throne  of  one  of 
the  greatest  nations  of  the  globe.  He 
replied  with  a  warmth  which  seldom 
marked  his  words  or  gestures— 

**  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
render  your  majesty  such  services  as 
are  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  I 
know  not  what  should  render  it  neces- 
sary for  me  to  leave  Paris.     I  will  re- 
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main  here«  and  shall  be  only  too  happy 
if  your  majesty's  advisers  may  not 
follow  a  course  which  may  compromise 
your  dynasty,  and  peril  the  country." 

The  king  affected  not  to  attend  to 
these  wordS)  and  uttering  some  com- 
mon-places of  royal  courtesy,  brought 
the  audience  to  a  close. 

On  leaving  the  king,  Talleyrand, 
highly  excited,  observed  aloud  to  his 
colleagues — 

"  We  have  been  tricked.  The  in- 
trigue has  long  been  planned." 

The  retirement  of  Talleyrand  was 
a  source  of  infinite  relief  to  Louis 
XVIII.,  who,  notwithstanding  all  he 
owed  to  the  great  diplomatist,  never 
could  conquer  his  antipathy  towards 
him.  The  continual  presence  and  pre- 
dominant influence  of  an  understand- 
ing so  superior  Avas  more  than  Louis 
could  endure.  He  complained,  ac- 
cordingly, to  his  more  intimate  friends, 
of  the  sway  which  Talleyrand  exer- 
cised, rendered  only  more  intolerable 
by  the  perfect  courtesy  of  manner  and 
respectful  deference  with  which  it  was 
accompanied.  The  king  complained 
that  the  minister  had  a  way  of  ten- 
dering advice  which  gave  it  the  effect 
of  command.  He  would  place  a  re- 
port or  an  ordonnance  on  the  table 
before  Louis,  and  would  merely  say 
to  him — "  I  assure  your  majesty  that 
this  is  quite  indispensable." 

The  king  signed,  but  champed  the 
bit.  One  day  being  unable  to  repress 
his  vexation  at  his  ascendancy,  he  said 
to  one  of  his  favourites— « 

**  M.  Talleyrand  has  hitherto  had 
all  the  tricks,  but  I  have  reserved  my 
trumps  for  him." 

When  the  opportunity  occurred,  he 
accordingly  lost  no  time  in  playing  his 
trumps,  and  winning  the  trick. 

On  his  retirement,  besides  receiving 
an  autograph  letter  of  thanks  from  the 
king  for  his  services,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  highest  court  dignity,  not  con- 
nected with  the  political  administra- 
tion— that  of  Grand  Chamberlain,  an 
office  which  he  formerly  held  under 
the  Empire.  The  salary  of  this  splen- 
did sinecure  was  an  hundred  thousand 
francs,  equivalent  to  four  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  This  act  of  justice 
was  forced  upon  Louis  XVI II.  by  the 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  succeeded 
Talleyrand  as  Premier.  The  king  was 
strongly  averse  to  it.  The  minister, 
however,  plainly  foreseeing  the  disgust 
and  indignation  which  so  signal  an  act 


of  royal  ingratitude  would  excite  it 
home  and  abroad,  declared  to  bis  ma- 
jesty that  M.  Talleyrand  could  not  be 
dismissed  like  any  other  minister,  con- 
sidering the  vast  services  be  bad  ren- 
dered to  the  House  of  Bourbon  in 
1814,  and  that  no  less  a  reward  was 
due  to  him.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
also,  seeing  with  unmixed  regret  the 
injustice  and  ingratitude  contemplated 
towards  one  who  had  been  the  source 
of  such  great  benefits,  interfered  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Talleyrand  reposed  in  the  splendonr 
of  his  sinecure,  and  enjoyed,  in  bis 
magnificent  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Flo- 
rentin,  all  the  social  pleasures  and  high 
consideration  with  which  his  great  re- 
putation, historic  recollections,  bril- 
liant wit,  and  ample  wealth,  surround- 
ed him.  His  ofHce  was  the  highest 
dignity  of  the  court.  Being  asked  one 
day  in  what  his  functions  consisted,  he 
replied,  smiling — 

"In  the  first  place,  I  am  privileged 
to  put  on  the  panels  of  my  coach  a 
coat  of  arms,  consisting  of  two  gilt 
keys,  crossed  just  like  his  holiness  the 
Pope.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  I  who 
have  the  honor  of  handing  his  shirt 
to  his  majesty.  This  is  an  honor 
which  I  only  yield  to  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  or  legitimate  sovereigns. 
At  the  solemnity  of  the  coronation,  I 
draw  the  boots  on  his  majesty,  and  put 
on  his  tunic.  Thus,  you  see,  I  limit 
myself  to  the  royal  toilet.  But  all 
this  is  confined  to  the  coronation,  and 
we  shall  not  have  one  under  this 
reign." 

Although  M.  Talleyrand  thus  spoke 
with  a  tone  of  levity  of  his  functionsy 
he  nevertheless  adhered  with  singular 
tenacity  to  their  most  minute  observ- 
ances ;  none  of  his  prerogatives  were 
permitted  to  become  dormant*  He 
never  was  absent  from  the  Royal  table, 
where  he  assumed  his  seat  of  honour 
behind  the  king^s  chair.  On  these  oc- 
casions it  was  the  pleasure  of  Louis 
to  inflict  on  such  of  his  household  as 
did  not  enjoy  his  personal  favour  an 
incessant  series  of  potty  annoyances,  by 
word  and  look.  All  this  Talleyrand 
bore  with  the  imperturbable  serenity 
of  manner  which  characterised  him. 
He  never  forgot  his  position,  or  com- 
promised his  dignity.  He  loved  to 
appear  on  all  public  occasions  in  the 
discharge  of  the  ceremoniab  of  his  of- 
fice, as  if  to  throw  into  oblivion  bis 
real  disfavour  in  the  chateaa ;  and  it 
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was  no  small  delight  to  him  to  count 
among  the  persons  subordinate  to  him 
the  Duke  de  Richelieu,  one  of  the  first 
gentlemen  of  the  chamber,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers. 

When  Talleyrand  would  return  to 
his  hotel,  from  these  state  observances, 
he  never  failed  to  indemnify  himself 
for  the  self-control  he  was  compelled 
to  exert.  There  he  was  the  centre, 
round  which  assembled  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  constitu- 
tional opposition.  He  did  not  scruple 
to  make  the  government  of  the  Resto- 
ration, of  which  he  was  the  founder 
and  creator,  the  victim  of  his  most 
bitter  bon-mots.  As  a  member  of  the 
opposition,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
he  delivered  only  two  speeches,  one 
against  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and 
the  other  against  the  Spanish  war. 
These  produced  an  effect,  which  was  so 
much  the  greater  because  of  the  rare 
occasions  on  which  he  addressed  the 
Chamber.  Talleyrand,  however,  was 
not  a  great  parliamentary  orator.  The 
Chamber  was  not  the  arena  in  which 
he  shone.  His  mots  uttered  in  the  sa- 
lons will  be  repeated  when  his  most 
successful  efforts  in  parliament  will  be 
forgotten. 

The  revolution  of  July,  and  its  con- 
sequences, soon  recalled  Talleyrand 
from  his  retirement,  and  brought  him 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  on 
the  great  stage  of  European  politics. 
With  his  usual  instinctive  sagacity,  he 
foresaw  the  fall  of  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Bourbons.  When  the  events  which 
immediately  preceded  that  catastrophe 
were  developing  themselves,  the  agita- 
tion on  the  Bourse  was  extreme,  and 
speculation  assumed  vast  proportions. 
A  coup  d'etat  had  long  been  expected, 
and  financiers  left  no  effort  untried  to 
gain  the  earliest  and  most  correct  in- 
formation of  the  movements  of  the  Ca- 
binet and  the  Chateau.  The  emissaries 
of  the  great  bankers  besieged  all  the 
avenues  of  the  throne.  The  sacred 
functionaries  of  the  church  were  not 
left  untried,  and  the  gold  of  commerce 
was  directed  to  elicit  the  disclosures  of 
the  confessional.  Those  who  had  the 
ear  of  the  ministers  were  subsidised. 
It  has  since  became  known,  that  in  one 
instance  a  great  financier,  who  had 
risen  to  wealth  under  the  Empire,  and 
under  the  Restoration,  had  actually 
executed  articles  of  agreement  before 
a  notiu*y9  to  p»y  fifty  thousand  francs 


for  the  rough  draft  of  the  intended  or- 
donnances,  provided  it  were  delivered 
to  him  before  their  publication.  The 
fifty  thousand  francs  were  actually  paid, 
and  the  speculator  played  with  his  ex- 
pected success  for  the  fall.  Rothschild, 
notwithstanding  his  influence,  and  ex- 
tensive sources  of  information,  was 
mistaken,  and  operated  for  the  rise,  at 
the  moment  when  the  country  was 
on  the  brink  of  a  revolution.  The 
Cabinet  was,  in  reality,  divided,  and 
Rothschild  rested  his  faith  on  the  mi- 
nority. Although  the  ministers  were 
unanimous  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
ordonnances,  and  as  to  the  right  of  the 
crown  to  issue  them,  they  were  divided 
as  to  the  time  at  which  the  measure 
should  be  executed,  and  Rothschild 
acted  on  the  faith  of  those  who  were 
of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  post- 
poned for  several  weeks.  On  the  night 
of  the  25th  July,  Talleyrand  sent  for 
one  of  his  intimate  friends,  whose  for- 
tune was  largely  involved  in  the  funds, 
and  informed  him,  that  in  the  course 
of  the  day  he  had  gone  to  St.  Cloud, 
to  seek  an  audience  of  the  King,  to 
confer  with  him  on  the  subject  of  the 
apprehensions  entertained  by  England, 
to  which  proceeding  he  had  been, 
doubtless,  prompted  by  the  English 
embassy,  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
British  Cabinet,  he  had  the  confidence. 
He  was  not  allowed  to  see  his  Majesty. 
The  familiars  of  the  Chateau  managed 
matters  so,  that  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn to  Paris  without  the  audience 
which  he  sought,  and,  from  what  he 
had  observed,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
the  crisis  was  imminent.  "  Jouez  a  la 
baisse,*'  said  he  to  his  friend — ''on  le 
pent."  His  friend  did  so,  and  was  suc- 
cessful. 

It  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what 
interest  the  retired  minister  and  di- 
plomate,  and  the  chief  actor  in  all  the 
great  revolutions  of  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, observed  the  progress  of  the 
"  emeutes"  which  ended  in  the  expul- 
sion of  that  dynasty,  in  the  overthrow 
of  which,  in  1790,  ^nd  the  restoration 
of  which,  in  1814-15,  he  had  so  great 
a  share.  On  the  day  of  the  29th  July, 
after  the  troops  of  tlie  line  had  mani- 
fested their  indisposition  to  fire  upon 
the  people,  and  the  Swiss  mercenaries 
had  been  repulsed  in  the  courts  of  the 
Louvre  and  the  Place  du  Carousel, 
a  general  retrogade  movement,  marked 
by  much  disorder,  took  place,  and  the 
armed   force    retreated^    pell-mell^ 
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throligh  the  garden  of  the  Tnilleriesy 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  the  Place  Louis 
XV.,  now  called  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde, towards  the  Champs  Eljsees 
and  the  Barri^re  de  TEtoile.  Talley- 
rand, in  his  salon,  in  which  formerly 
sate  the  allied  sovereigns,  listened  to 
the  confused  noise.  His  valet,  im- 
pelled by  irresistible  curiosity,  ventured 
to  open  one  of  the  double  casements 
which  look  upon  the  Place  and  the 
garden.  "  My  God,  Monsieur  Rei- 
ser !**  exclaimed  his  more  cautious 
master,  from  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  sumptuous  apartment,  ''  what 
are  you  about  ? — are  you  going  to 
expose  the  hotel  to  be  pillaged?" — 
"Fear  nothing,"  responded  Si.  Rei- 
ser, "  the  troops  are  in  full  re- 
treat, but  are  not  pursued  by  the  po- 
pulace.*' "  Indeed !"  observed  Talley- 
rand, with  a  contemplative  air ;  and, 
walking  slowly  to  the  magnificent  time- 
piece, which  formed  part  of  the  orna- 
ments over  the  fire-place,  he  paused, 
and  added  in  a  solemn  tone — "  Take  a 
note,  that  on  the  29th  of  July,  1830, 
at  five  minutes  past  twelve,  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Bourbons  ceased  to 
reign  in  France." 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Three 
Days  Talleyrand  took  no  share.  It 
was  a  question  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people,  and  Talleyrand 
was  no  tribune.  Had  sovereigns  been 
parties  to  the  affray,  he  would  have 
been  called  to  take  a  prominent  part. 
But,  as  matters  stood,  he  was  hostile 
to  the  dynasty,  and  unsuited  to  the 
populace.  When,  however,  soon  after- 
wards, the  throne,  vacated  by  the  un- 
fortunate Charles  X.,  was  offered  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  that  personage 
would  not  venture  to  act  in  so  impor- 
tant a  matter  without  the  counsel  of 
the  Hotel  de  St.Florentin.  On  the  31st 
July,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  deputation  from  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  presented  itself  at  the  Palais 
Royal.  M.  Sebastiani,  on  its  arrival, 
entered  the  cabinet  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  and  informed  him  of  its  ar- 
rival. The  moment  was  critical,  and 
even  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of 
Louis  Philippe  did  not  inspire  him 
with  sufBcient  self-reliance  to  prompt 
him  to  an  independent  decision  on  the 
course  to  be  adopted.  A  crown  was 
proffered  to  him  and  his  posterity — a 
gift  not  to  be  lightly  rejected.  On  the 
other  hand,  Charles  the  Tenth,  the 
direct  descendant  and  representatiTe 


of  a  line  of  kings — the  acknowledged 
and  legitimate  sovereien  of  France — 
was    still    within  a   tew   leagues    of 
Paris,  with  an  army  of  twelve  f]hou8and 
men,  devoted  to  his  orders.     This  so- 
vereign, the  crown  torn  from  whose 
head  was  now  offered  to  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  was,  moreover,  the  near  rela- 
tive, the  kind  friend,  and  even  the  be- 
nefactor of  the  duke.     The  duchess, 
a  conscientious  and  amiable  lady,  re- 
coiled with  nndissembled  pain  and  dis- 
gust from  what  appeared  an  act  of 
baseness  and  ingratitude ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  danger  attending  it,  in  the 
contingency  of  any  reaction  or  relaxa- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  populace,  which 
had  obtained  a  momentary  success. 
The  difficulty  of  the  duke,  amidst  these 
conflicting  considerations,  was  extreme. 
The   inconveniences  of  a  prematore 
acceptance  of  the  crown  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  hazard  of  letting  it  slip 
from  his  brows  by  a  formal  refusal  on 
the   other  hand,  cruelly  embarrassed 
him.  Being,  however,  urgently  pressed 
by  the  deputation,  he  solicited  a  few 
minutes'  delay,  that  he  might  obtain 
counsel  in  so  important  an  emergency! 
and  withdrew  with  M.  Sebastiani  to 
his  cabinet.  Shut  up  there,  the  dachess 
trembling  with  apprehension  at  his  sid^ 
as  well  as  Madame  Adelaide,  bis  sister^ 
who  had  already,  under  the  same  roof» 
witnessed  the  drama  of  the  great  Re- 
volution, he  decided  on    tiScing  the 
counsel  of  the  safest  and  most  saga- 
cious living  adviser.     With  this  pur- 
pose he  despatched  M.  Sebastiani  to  the 
Rue  St.  Florentin  witha  verbal  mission^ 
to  obtain  the  counsel  of  the  ffreat  di- 
plomate.  When  M.  Sebastiani  arrived 
at  the  hotel,  he  was  instantly  ushered 
into  the  dressing-room  of  Talleyrand, 
who  was  then  at  his  toilet.     His  valet 
being  dismissed,  and  the  object  of  his 
visit  being  briefly  stated  by  the  envoy 
from  the    Palais  Royal,  'Talleyrand 
paused  for  a  moment  with  an  air  of 
meditation — but  it  was  only  for  a  mo- 
ment— when  he  raised  his  eye  to  the 
me8se*bger,  with   his    usual  apathetic 
manner,  and  said — "  Qu'il  accepts." 

Ten  minutes  after  this,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  re-appeared  from  his  cabinet  in 
the  salon,  where  the  deputation  waited, 
and  with  promptitude  of  manner,  and 
an  air  of  decision,  signified  his  accept- 
ance of  the  sovereignty  of  France. 

The  proclamation  was  drawn  up, 
and  signed  on  the  spot,  and  on  the 
same  day  was  published  in  FariB. 
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That  "  there  is  no  royal  road  to  learn- 
ing" is  an  ancient  adage.  True,  as 
applied  to  the  generality  of  subjects 
within  the  range  of  the  human  intel- 
lect— most  true  with  respect  to  Law. 
"  Nil  magnum  est,  sine  labore,"  was 
the  maxim  of  the  ablest  and  the  most 
accomplished  lawyer  that  ever  sat  on 
the  woolsack.  Avowedly  and  reso- 
lutely, with  earnest  and  devoted  spirit, 
did  this  great  man  work  out  bis  share 
of  our  common  destiny,  leaving  to 
those  who  follow  in  the  same  career  a 
bright  example  to  cheer  and  guide 
them  in  their  rugged  and  toilsome 
path. 

To  become  a  thorough  lawyer,  *'one 
must  live  like  a  hermit,  and  work  like 
a  horse,"  is,  we  fear,  but  too  true  a  de- 
scription of  the  difficulties  which  beset 
those  who  would  aspire  to  eminence,  in 
this  profession,  and  the  histories  of 
these  men  who  have  attained  distinc- 
tion afford  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
justness  of  this  observation.  A  study 
confined,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  difficult  and  minute  details 
— requiring,  in  order  to  gain  a  tho- 
rough mastery  of  the  subject,  the  most 
incessant  and  vigorous  exercise  of  the 
intellect,  must  necessarily  be  one  of 
extreme  difficulty  ;  and  considering  all 
this,  it  is  a  somewhat  curious  fact,  that 
while  to  the  members  of  almost  every 
other  profession,  abundant  opportu- 
nities are  afforded  for  acquiring  a  pro- 
per and  scientific  knowledge  of  its  de- 
tails, we  leave  the  young  aspirant  for 
the  honours  of  the  bar  to  flounder  al- 
most in  a  vast  wilderness — a  labyrinth, 
without  a  clue.  We  wonder  much 
what  would  our  Continental  jurists 
say  ? — The  Russian,  whose  course  of 
preliminary  studies  occupies  six  years ; 
the  German,  who  is  under  the  neces- 
sity of  a  seven  years*  application  to  the 
learning  of  his  profession ;  the  French- 
man or  the  American — all  of  whom 
have  to  undergo  a  most  searching  and 
trying  ordeal — what  would  be  the 
amazement  of  these  men  could  they  be 
got  to  understand  (of  which  we  enter- 
tain some  doubt)  that  all  that  is  re- 
quired in  these  countries  to  establish 


a  man  in  a  position,  than  which,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  human  affairs,  there  is 
none  more  arduous — where  the  life,  the 
liberty,  or  the  fortune  of  a  fellow  crea- 
ture may  be  committed  to  his  hands — 
is  the  mastication  of  a  certain  number 
of  dinners  eaten  at  certain  periods, 
and  the  course  continued  for  a  definite 
^number  of  years. 

**  The  science  of  jurisprudence,"  says 
Edmund  Burke,  **i8  the  pride  of  the  hu- 
man intellect,  which,  with  all  its  de- 
fects, redundancies,  and  errors,  contains 
the  collected  reason  of  ages — combining 
the  principles  of  original  Justice  with 
the  infinite  variety  of  human  concerns." 

The  paths  which  approach  this 
science  are  of  course  beset  with 
innumerable  difficulties,  and  although 
we  hold  with  Lord  Eldon,  that  they 
are  to  be  overcome  but  by  labour 
alone,  we  are  yet,  we  confess,  unable 
to  discover  any  rational  cause  why 
these  difficulties,  enormous  as  they  are, 
should  be  increased,  and  why  that  toil 
should  be  multiplied  a  hundred-fold, 
in  consequence  of  the  complete  and 
total  want  of  some  sound  system  of 
legal  education,  which,  without  de- 
creasing the  wholesome  amount  of  la- 
bour absolutely  essential  for  implant- 
ing in  the  mind  the  principles  and 
the  rules  of  an  abstruse  science,  would 
yet  have  the  effect  of  making  the 
amount  of  labour  employed  go  fur- 
ther, and  be  more  profitable  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  this  subject 
has  at  last  attracted,  in  this  country, 
the  attention  of  sensible  and  compe- 
tent men.  Previous  attempts  had  been 
made,  not,  however,  calculated,  in  our 
opinion,  to  effect  the  desired  object, 
such  systems  must  carry  with  them 
the  impress  of  the  authority  of  men  of 
eminence  and  consideration  in  their 
profession,  in  order  to  possess  the  con- 
fidence of  the  public.  The  notice  of  the 
public  will  be  attached  to  the  pamphlet 
upon  legal  education,  by  Mr.  Joy,  a 
copy  of  which  is  now  before  us.  We 
know  the  writer  to  be  a  man  well 
qualified  in  every  respect  for  fulfilling 


*  "  Letters  on  the  present  state  of  Legal  Education  in  England  and  Lreland." 
By  H.  H.  Joy,  Esq.    Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith.    1847. 
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the  task  he  has  undertaken.  An  ac- 
complished and  an  able  lawyer  himself^ 
his  opinion,  upon  such  a  subj  ect,  is  wor- 
thy  of  the  attention  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  produce  a  more  healthy, 
as  well  as  a  more  elevated  tone  in  both 
branches  of  the  profession.  Nothing  can, 
in  our  opinion,  be  more  efficacious  for 
this  purpose  than  the  introduction  of  a 
sound  and  comprehensive  system  of 
legal  education. 

In  fact,  the  time  has  come  when  it 
can  no  longer  be  dispensed  with.  It 
is  necessary  not  only  that  those  who 
are  actually  at  the  Bar,  but  that  every 
well-educated  gentleman  in  the  com- 
munity should  have  some  competent 
knowledge  of  that  particular  science 
which  more  or  less  affects  all  his  deal- 
ings in  life.  Law  ought  no  longer  to 
be  a  mystery,  save  to  the  initiated ;  and 
every  man  should  at  least  have  a  suffi- 
cient knowledge  of  its  principles  to 
guide  him  in  the  every-day  transactions 
of  life,  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  the  qualifications  of  those 
to  whom,  at  present  often  in  utter  igno- 
rance, he  intrusts  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs of  the  greatest  magnitude — suffer- 
ing alas  I  but  too  often  by  the  careless- 
ness or  the  incompetence  of  the  prac- 
titioner he  has  selected. 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt,"  says  Lord 
Campbell,  "that  those  men  who  are 
eagerly  bent  upon  study  will  improve 
themselves  ;  they  will  be  self-taught, 
and  will  conquer  all  disadvantages  ;  but 
serious  inconveniences  arise  from  there 
not  being  better  instruction  provided  for 
those  who  arc  to  practise  as  advocates. 
In  the  present  want  of  system,  a  great 
deal  ot  time  is  wasted  by  the  student, 
from  his  being  left  entirely  without  a 
guide  to  his  own  researches,  discover- 
ies, and  exertions.  However  eminent 
men  in  all  public  departments  have  been 
already  produced  at  the  bar,  such  men 
would  have  been  equally  ereat  if  they 
had  had  a  regular  legal  education,  and 
many  of  them  would  have  performed 
these  duties  in  a  still  more  distinguished 
and  satisfactory  manner,  while  many  of 
those  who  have  acquired  high  ofHccs,  by 
their  abilities  and  their  interest — being 
deficient  in  legal  acquirements — have  not 
performed  the  duties  assigned  to  them 
at  all  in  a  manner  as  well  as  they  would 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  more  particu- 
larly and  more  systematically  educated.'' 

And,  in  addition  to  this,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Brougham,  who 
observes :— . 


**  That  although  many  men  learn  law 
very  accurately,  and  even  profoundly, 
by  their  own  studies,  they  wonld  learn  it 
better — at  all  events  they  would  learn  H 
easier — and  save  themselves  a  great  deal 
of  fruitless  labour  in  acqnoisition — if 
they  had  the  benefit  of  a  learned  and 
skilful  professor,  accustomed  to  teach, 
and  who  was  versed  in  the  didactic  art, 
which  a  person  may  be  ver^  ignorant  of, 
and  yet  be  very  well  acquamted  with  the 
subject  which  he  teaches.'' 

These,  with  other  authorities  of  equal 
weight,  are  cited  by  Mr.  Joy,  in  order  to 
establish  what  no  one,  we  should  think, 
will  be  adventurous  enough  to  deny — 
that  a  comprehensive  system  of  legal 
education  would  be  attended  with 
many  advantages  to  the  law-student ; 
and  we  fully  agree  with  him  in  his 
idea  of  what  should  be  its  main  object. 
It  ought  ''  to  be  to  guide  the  young 
student  through  the  labyrinth  which 
law  presents  to  the  uninitiated,  and 
to  establish  legal  principles  systemati- 
cally in  the  mind  ;  to  ground  him,  as  a 
lawyer,  in  the  knowledge  of  principles, 
as  distinguished  from  a  mere  mechani- 
cal collector  of  cases."  He  would  not 
confine  this  course  of  education  to  in- 
struction in  one  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion alone,  holding  that  this  has  a  na- 
tional tendency  to  narrow  and  con- 
tract the  mind,  but  have  it  extended 
equally  to  common  law  and  equity. 

There  is  an  argument  which  some 
have  advanced,  to  which,  however,  in 
our  opinion,  it  is  idle  to  listen ;  that 
because  our  present  sytem  has  pro- 
duced distinguished  men  and  able  Isw- 
yers,  they  see  no  reason  to  change  it. 
That  men  have  attained  to  eminence 
in  spite  of  this  system,  we  are  by  no 
means  disposed  to  deny,  but  the  argu- 
ment goes  no  farther ;  any  one  who 
turns  over  Lord  Campbell's  "  Lives  of 
the  Chancellors"  will  see  that  many  of 
those  distinguished  men  owed  much  of 
their  learning,  and  consequently  their 
advancement  to  the  system  of  readhigs, 
meetings,  and  exercises,  which  were 
then  established  at  the  Inns  of  Court, 
so  that  the  period  of  time  which  has 
produced  the  eminent  men  who  have 
sprung  from  this  latter  system,  has 
been  of  no  long  duration.  What  was 
the  practice  in  the  time  of  Sir  Edwd. 
Coke,  as  cited  from  his  thurd  reports, 
by  Mr.  Joy  : — 

"  Now  for  the  degrees  of  law,  as 
there  bo  in  the  universities  of  Cam- 
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bridge  and  Oxford  divers  degrees — as 
general  sophisters,  bachelors,  masters, 
doctors — of  whom  be  chosen  men  for 
eminent  and  judicial  places,  both  in  the 
church  and  ecclesiastical  courts  ;  so  in 
the  profession  of  the  law  there  are  most 
men,  which  are  those  that  argue  readers 
cases  in  causes  of  chancery,  both  in 
terms  and  grand  vacations.  Of  most 
men  after  eight  years'  study,  or  there- 
abouts, are  chosen  utter  barristers ; 
of  these  are  chosen  readers  in  Inns  of 
Chancery ;  of  utter  barristers,  after 
they  have  been  of  that  degree  twelve 
years  at  least,  are  chosen  benchers  or 
ancients,  of  which  one  that  is  of  the  pu- 
sine  sort  reads  yearly,  in  summer  va- 
cation, and  is  called  a  single  reader  and 
one  of  the  ancients,  that  had  formerly 
read,  reads  in  Lent  vacation,  and  is  called 
a  double  reader ;  and  commonly  it  is 
between  his  first  and  second  readings 
about  nine  or  ten  years ;  and  out  of 
those  the  King  makes  choice  of  his  At- 
torney and  Solicitor- General,  his  Attor- 
ney of  the  Court  of  Laws  and  Licences, 
and  Attorney  of  the  Duchy;  and  of 
those  readers,  are  sergeants  elected  by 
the  King,  and  are,  by  the  King's  wish, 
called  "ad  statum  et  gradum  servien- 
tis  ad  legem ;"  and  out  of  these  the 
King  electeth  one,  two,  or  three,  as 
please  him,  to  be  his  sergeants,  which 
are  called  the  kings  sergeants  of  ser- 
geants— are  by  the  King  also  consti- 
tuted the  honourable  and  reverend  sages 
and  judges  of  the  law. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  Each  of  the  houses  of  court  consists 
of  readers — above  twenty;  of  utter  bar- 
risters, above  thrice  so  many ;  of  young 
gentlemen — about  the  number  of  eight 
or  nine  score  who  there  spend  their  time 
in  the  study  of  law,  and  in  commendable 
exercises  fit  for  gentlemen — the  judges 
of  the  law,  and  sergeants,  being  com- 
monly above  the  number  of  twenty,  are 
equally  distinguished  into  the  higher 
and  more  eminent  houses,  called  Ser- 
geants' Inn.  All  these  are  not  far  dis- 
tant from  one  another,  and  altogether 
do  make  the  most  famous  university  in 
profession  of  law,  only  or  for  any  one 
human  science  that  is  in  the  world  ;  in 
tchich  houses  of  court  and  chancery,  the 
readings  and  other  exercises  of  the  laws 
therein  continually  used,  are  most  excel- 
lent and  behoofful  for  attaining  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  laws.'' 

We  are  sorry  to  confess  the  fact,  but 
itis  notorious  to  the  community  at  large, 
that  the  Irish  bar,  whether  as  regards 
the  qualification,  the  talent,  or  the  edu- 
cation of  its  practitioners,  has  greatly 
deteriorated  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
Ask  any  old  lawver,  and  he  will  tell 


you  what,  with  every  allowance  for 
his  Nestor- like  predilections,  is  but  too 
true,  that  the  bar  of  Ireland  is  not  what 
it  used  to  be,  nor  are  its  practitioners 
of  the  present  day  at  all  equal  to  the 
associates  of  his  earlier  years.  Talent 
will  always  find  its  level  in  every  pro- 
fession, and  we  should  be  most  unwill- 
ing to  shut  the  gates  of  advancement 
in  the  face  of  any  man,  however  hum- 
ble his  origin,  who  is  disposed  to  climb 
the  difficult  ladder  which  leads  to  pro- 
fessional eminence,  but  among  the 
host  of  evils  which  tends  to  lower 
the  character  of  the  profession,  there 
is  a  class  of  men  thronging  at  present 
to  the  bar  of  this  country,  who  in- 
nocent of  any  desire  to  attain  pro- 
fessional distinction,  are  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied with  snatching  at,  and  doing 
In  a  slovenly  and  clumsy  manner, 
if  they  can  do  it  at  all,  the  elymo- 
synary  business  which  is  afforded  to 
them  by  their  relations.  In  fact  it  is 
notorious,  that  almost  every  solicitor 
in  any  tolerable  practice  shoves  his 
son  to  the  bar,  often  wholly  uneducat- 
ed, with  no  other  knowledge  of  his 
profession  than  the  miserable  practice 
of  his  father's  desk  can  supply.  They 
have  an  ambition  to  see  their  son  a 
counsellor,  and  a  counsellor  he  accord- 
ingly becomes,  inheriting,  by  descent, 
declarations  which  he  draws,  we  pre- 
sume, instinctively,  and  deriving  his 
daily  nutriment  from  orders  to  com- 
pute. 

In  due  process  of  time,  the  coun- 
sellor's parent  is  gathered  to  his  fa- 
thers— he  departs  to  that  realm 

"  Where  dead  attorneys  go !" 

and  another  son  reigns  in  his  stead, 
keeping  up,  at  the  same  time,  the 
business  of  the  office,  and  his  brother, 
the  counsellor,  who,  jogging  on  from 
year  to  year,  signs  his  declarations, 
and  moves  his  motions  of  course,  with- 
out a  thought,  a  wish,  or  a  capability 
for  performing  any  thing  else. 

There  is  another  class  of  men,  also, 
who  encumber  the  avenues  to  success ; 
they  begin  by  being  apprentices  to  soli- 
citors,then  they  become  solici  tors  them^ 
selves,  and  having  acquired  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  routine  business,  as 
well  as  an  extensi  veprofessional  connex- 
ion, the  grub  is  transformed  into  the 
butterfly,  and  the  attorney  is  metamor- 
phosed into  a  full-blown  barrister. 
Now  all    these,    with  several  other 
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matters,  which  are  equally  prejudicial 
to  the  character  of  the  profession,  but 
which  want  of  space  prevents  us  from 
noticing  at  present,  have  the  unfortu- 
nate effect  of  lowering  the  character  of 
the  Irish  bar,  and  every  sober-thinking, 
educated  man,  who  knows  the  gross 
extent  of  these  evils,  as  well  as  the 
vast  amount  of  business  disposed  of 
altogether  by  patronage  such  as  we 
have  glanced  at,  must  be  well  aware 
that  a  sweeping  and  thorough  reform 
is  essential.  We  would,  therefore, 
adopt  the  most  stringent  mode,  not  of 
excluding  these  classes  from  the  pro- 
fession, but  of  compelling  them  to  un- 
dergo a  sound  system  of  legal  educa- 
tion, at  the  close  of  which  there  should 
be  a  most  searching  examination — the 
passing  of  which  should  alone  be  a 
sufficient  test  of  their  qualifications 
and  competency.  We  would  not  per- 
mit any  one  to  be  called  to  the  bar 
without  being  submitted  to  this  test. 
We  do  not,  therefore,  by  any  means 
agree  with  Mr.  Joy,  •*  that  a  compul- 
sory public  examination  is  to  be  de- 
precated, as  an  essential  preliminary  to 
admission  to  the  bar."  Is  this  profes- 
sion alone  to  be  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  a  test,  of  which  every  other 
possesses  the  advantage  ?  Is  the  ad- 
vocate to  be  the  only  man  in  the  com- 
munity of  whose  competency  to  per- 
form his  duties  we  do  not  require  a  sa- 
tisfactory test — he  to  whose  cool  skill 
and  clear  intellect  are  entrusted,  in  in- 
finite variety,  every  complicated  ques- 
tion which  can  affect  the  prosperity, 
the  rights,  the  liberty,  and  the  life  of 
man  ?  The  omission  of  one  word  in 
a  settlement  has  been  known  to  cost 
a  family  their  estates.  A  case  came 
within  our  own  notice  lately,  which 
must,  of  course,  be  known  to  many  of 
the  profession,  where  a  property, 
amounting  to  several  thousand  a-year, 
passed  from  the  hands  of  an  amiable 
and  estimable  nobleman,  solely  because 
there  was  a  technical  informality  in  the 
instrument  which  conveyed  it. 

•'  Can  these  things  be, 
And  oTeroorae  uilike  u  -ummi  r  cloud, 
Without  our  special  vender  ?" 

Can  these  things  be  ?  and  is  it  to  be 
tolerated  that  we  go  blundering  stu- 
pitlly  and  unconcernedly  onwanl,  with- 
out caring,  by  correcting  the  errors 
from  which  they  have  had  their  source, 
to  secure  ourselves  against  their  recur- 
rence. 


It  is  observed,  in  a  legal  periodical, 
cited  by  Mr.  Joy— . 

"  In  the  two  numbers  of  Drury  and 
Warren's  reports,  tempore  Sugden, 
comprising  in  all  thirty-four  cases,  no 
less  than  nine  are  on  the  construction  of 
deeds.  In  the  third  volume  there  are 
six  cases,  and  fourteen  in  the  second. 
With  such  abundance  of  natural  talent, 
the  disadvantage  to  which  Irish  convey- 
ancing appears  liable  seems  mainly  to 
arise  from  defective  legal  education.'* 

Now,  it  appears  that  within  a  pe- 
riod of  fourteen  years,  there  have  been 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
students  called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and  of 
these  there  are  at  this  moment  seven 
hundred  practising  barristers.  There 
are  not  less,  we  are  told,  than  sixteen 
hundred  licensed  attorneys.  Surely  it 
is  high  time  that  some  step  should  be 
taken  by  the  legislature  for  the 
purpose  of  mitigating  this  hydra- 
headed — this  monstrous  evil.  What 
becomes  of  these  practitioners  ?  They 
prey  upon  each  other.  Mean  and  dis- 
reputable practices  are  resorted  to  in 
both  branches  of  the  profession  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  business.  Soli- 
citors get  up  trumpery  or  disgrace- 
ful actions;  barristers  (we  are  ashamed 
to  say  it)  take  briefs  upon  speculation 
— take  half  fees,  and  are  glad  to  get 
them — and  sometimes  work  without 
fees  at  all.  Queen's  counsel — men  of 
standing  in  their  profession,  who  ought 
to  be  men  of  character — take  guinea 
fees  upon  declarations.  We  have 
heard  of  one  practitioner  of  the  outer 
bar  who  unites  in  himself  both  branches 
of  the  profession,  performing  with 
equal  facility  the  respective  functions 
of  each.  He  receives  his  instructions 
from  the  client — he  makes  out  his  own 
brief— he  pays  himself  his  own  fee; 
and  all  for  the  ridiculously  small  sum 
of  a  guinea.  Are  such  practices  to  be 
tolerated  ?  The  educated  gentleman, 
a  few  rare  specimens  of  which  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  the  Hall  of  the  Four 
Courts — he  who  has  had  the  benefit  of 
an  enlightened  university  education, 
and  has  thoroughly  mastered  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  profession,  comes  now  to 
the  bar,  and  by  whom  does  he  see  him- 
self surrounded.  Too  proud,  with  too 
much  self-respect  to  stoop  to  such 
practices,  what  chance  of  success  has 
he  against  such  competitors  as  these, 
who  work  like  moles  in  the  dark  ?  He 
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sickens  at  the  contact — he  is  disgusted 
with  the  arts  which  he  sees  others  use, 
and  at  length,  after  years  thrown 
away  in  pacing  the  weary  round  of 
that  hally  whose  flags  have  worn  out 
so  many  hopes,  he  who  might  have 
been  an  ornament  to  his  profession, 
leaves  it  in  disgust. 

Such,  it  is  notorious,  we  know  it, 
are  some  among  the  many  causes  which 
at  this  moment  operate  prejudicially 
against  the  Irish  Bar,  and  lower  the 
class  of  men  who  are  competitors  for  its 
business  and  its  honours ;  and  although 
we  differ  from  Mr.  Joy  in  one  or  two 
points  he  has  laid  down,  and  we  do  so 
with  some  hesitation,  we  are,  never- 
theless, of  opinion  that  he  has  con- 
ferred a  gpreat  public  benefit  by  calling 
the  attention  of  the  community  to  the 
subject  of  his  book.  Nothing  will 
have  so  salutary  an  effect  as  a  sound, 
comprehensive  system  of  education, 
which  ought,  however,  to  be  followed 
by  a  rigorous  examination,  not  a  vo- 
luntary one.  This  is  an  ordeal  through 
which  the  classes  to  which  we  have 
alluded  ought  to  be  made  pass,  and  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  sweeping  away 
the  hordes  of  political  speculators  and 
hungry  adventurers,  which  now  throng 
the  avenues  of  the  profession ;  although 
Mr.  Joy  does  not  go  so  far  as  we  do, 
he  is,  nevertheless,  in  the  right  track. 
In  his  seventh  letter  he  says : — 

"  There  are  reasons  for  preventing  the 
indiscriminate  increase  of  the  bar  which 
do  not  apply  to  other  professions.  This 
seems  to  be  well  understood  in  foreign 
countries.  The  only  check,  however, 
which  in  a  free  country  ought  to  prevail 
is,  the  check  of  education.  It  is  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  that  this  check 
should  exist  in  a  profession  with  such 
responsibilities,  such  influence,  so  wide 
a  command  of  public  and  official  situa- 
tions, and  to  which  property,  liberty, 
and  life  are  daily  and  hourly  intrusted, 
often  without  appeal,  whatever  errors 
or  unfaithfulness  there  may  be  in  the 
protection  of  the  rights  committed  to 
Its  members.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
public  that  it  should  be  confined,  so  far 
as  the  moral  check  of  education  can 
confine  it,  to  its  legitimate  professors, 
as  distinguished  from  the  large  and  in- 
creasing class  that  belong  to  it  only  in 
name,  and  which  has  incalculably  weak> 
ened  its  public  and  moral  influence,  and 
created  a  distrust  in  the  public  mind, 
which  it  requires  no  little  effort  to  re- 
move." 


Mr.  Jov  cites  one  or  two  authori- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  proving  his 
proposition  that  voluntary  examination 
would  be  a  sufficient  test,  as  for  in- 
stance : — 

"  It  would  be  necessary  to  fix  the 
standard  of  examination  either  too  high 
or  too  low.  If  we  fix  it  at  such  a  height 
as  to  test  the  stronger  spirits  there 
destined  for  the  higher  departments  of 
business,  then  we  should  shut  out  of  the 
profession  all  those  men,  who  though 
out  of  moderate  abilities  are  yet  quite 
sufficient  for  the  execution  of  a  large 
portion  of  what  mav  be  termed  the  heavy 
routine  business  of  the  bar  ;  and  again, 
voluntary  examination  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  establishing  a  public 
distinction  between  those  who  have  made 

Eroof  of  their  ability,  and  those  who 
ave  shrunk  from  it,  provided  the  ex- 
amination be  made  really  a  severe  test. 
It  will  not  exclude  from  the  profession 
the  men  of  labour,  but  of  moderate  abi- 
lity, who,  as  a  working  mass,  are  most 
useful,  though  individually  not  remark- 
able ;  nor  will  it  exclude  those  who 
though  possessed  of  talent  or  strength 
either  cannot  or  will  not  develop  it  in 
early  life.  It  will  supply  the  existing 
deficiency  of  a  legitimate  means  of  mak- 
ing those  known  to  the  profession  who 
do  possess  and  can  early  exert  brilliant 
abilities,  without  attempting  to  stigma- 
tize others ;  and  it  wilt  bring  forward 
the  bold  and  ambitious  without  deterring 
the  retiring  and  over  modest,  who  may 
yet  beneath  their  crust  of  shyness  con- 
ceal abilities  of  a  high  order." 

Now  one  moment's  consideration 
will  show,  that  there  is  nothing  in  this 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  obvi- 
ating the  evils  of  which  we  have  just 
complained.  What  is  essentially  re- 
quisite in  this  country  is,  a  sufficient 
test  of  the  qualifications  of  the  men 
who  come  to  the  bar.  If  the  exami- 
nation were  voluntary  merely,  the 
hordes  of  incompetent  adventurers,  of 
those  depending  upon  the  support  of 
their  own  connexions,  would  be  by  no 
means  diminished,  and,  until  they  are 
so,  we  need  never  expect  to  see  the 
Irish  bar  what  it  ought  to  be,  either 
as  regards  the  qualifications  or  the 
character  of  its  practitioners.  There 
are  some  observations  in  a  recent 
number  of  the  "Jurist,"  which  so 
fully  bear  out  the  opinion  we  have 
formed,  with  reference  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  compulsory  examination,  as  a 
test,  previous  to  admission  to  the  bar. 
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that  we  trust  we  shall  be  pardoned  if 
we  extract  them  at  length  : — 

**  We  confess  that  we  have  observed 
with  regret,  the  reluctance  of  the  Inns 
of  Court  to  enforce  upon  the  candidate 
for  admission  to  the  bar,  the  acquisition 
of  some  legal  knowledge.  It  is  difficult 
to  perceive  upon  what  grounds  the  pre- 
sent practice  can  be  supported.  It  is, 
we  believe,  said,  that  the  nature  of  a 
barrister's  employment,  the  public  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  exercised,  and  the  in- 
tervention between  the  advocate  and  the 
client,  of  a  competent  judge,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  attorney,  render  a  prelimi- 
nary test  unnecessary  ;  and  without  it, 
those  only  who  are  competent,  will  bo 
employed  as  advocates.  But  why  should 
the  public,  or  rather,  the  litigating  por- 
tion of  them,  be  obliged  to  ascertain 
from  amongst  a  crowd  of  persons,  all 
bearing  the  same  insignia  of  learning, 
those  who  indeed  possess  it,  and  those 
who  have  only  its  semblance — ^what  coins 
are  of  true  metal,  and  what  of  false. 
Rather  is  it  the  duty  of  the  state,  or  in 
Mie  present  care  of  those  to  whom  the 
state  has  delegated  its  authority,  to 
present  to  its  subjects,  for  their  choice, 
in  matters  of  such  grave  import  as  are 
intrusted  to  an  advocate,  those  only 
who  must,  in  some  degree,  be  presumed 
to  be  competent  for  the  task.  But  ad- 
mitting that  ultimately  the  character  of 
each  individual  barrister  is  fairly  and 
accurately  ascertained — and  when  we  do 
that,  we  are  granting  what  is  far  from 
the  fact,  why  should  not  this  be  facili- 
tated by  selecting  the  subjects  for  pub- 
lic experiment?  It  is  said  that  the 
attorney  will  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the 
counsel :  but  how  is  he  told  so  in  the 
first  instance?  either  he  must  person- 
ally know  the  untried  man — a  state  of 
things,  which,  if  it  were  possible,  would 
be  far  from  desirable,  or  he  must  run 
the  risk  of  a  mistake,  and  peril  his 
client's  interest  in  the  choice  of  the 
advocate.  Both  these  evils  may  be  al- 
most avoided  by  the  adoption,  not  of 
an  examination  merely,  through  "which 
all  must  pass,  but  of  one  by  which  the 
various  degrees  of  proficiency  would  be 
made  apparent ;  the  public  would  have 
afibi'dcd  to  them  some  clue  to  guide 
their  choice,  and  the  unknown  and 
friendless  man  of  talent,  who  may  now 
wait  hopelessly  for  an  opportunity  of 
trying  his  powers,  would  have  afforded 
to  him  one  way  at  least  of  emerging 
from  his  obscurity. 

**  From  the  ranks  of  the  bar  are  chosen 
numerous  officers,  judicial  and  otherwise; 
so  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  phrase,  '  a 
barrister  of  seven  years'  standing,'  has 
become  proverbial.     The  confining  the 


choice  of  officers  to  any  particnlar  class, 
can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  of 
its  peculiar  fitness  for  the  discharge  of 
its  duties.  How  is  this  fitness  learned  ? 
What  is  done  to  make  the  barrister  of 
seven  years'  standing  more  fit  for  his 
office  than  any  other  person?  Nothing. 
He  may  have  observed  the  forms  re- 
quired by  the  Inns  of  Court — forms, 
which  have  long  ceased  to  have  any 
meaning  attached  to  them — ^without 
having  ever  seriously  perused  a  single 
legal  work,  or  during  his  attendance  at 
a  pleader's  or  conveyancer's  chambers, 
extended  his  studies  beyond  the  columns 
of  a  newspaper,  donned  the  wig  and 
gown,  and  fluttered  for  a  time  about  the 
courts ;  thence  retiring  to  more  con« 
genial  pursuits,  with  which  to  while 
away  the  probationary  term ;  after 
which,  if  he  chance  to  have  friends,  he 
may  obtain  one  of  those  places  for 
which  the  legislature  has  declared  them 
qualified.  Those  are  the  men  whom 
such  an  examination  would  keep  away 
from  the  bar,  or  if  they  did  come,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  acquire  some  know- 
ledge. 

**  We  think  the  honour  of  the  bar  and 
the  interest  of  the  public  require  that 
some  test  of  fitness  should  be  required — 
in  no  other  profession,  we  believe,  is  it 
wanting." 

In  the  justness  and  truth  of  these 
observations  we  roost  fully  concar ; 
and,  we  are  moreover  of  opmion,  that 
there  is  nothing  like  a  public  viva  voce 
examination  for  sounding  the  depths 
of  a  man's  knowledge — his  answers 
will  continually  suggest  fresh  ques- 
tions— and  so  the  actual  amount  of  his 
information  upon  any  given  subject 
will  most  easily  be  ascertained.  With 
reference  to  the  objection  which  has 
been  so  strongly  urged  against  the 
policy  of  a  compulsory  examination, 
that  country  gentlemen  and  persons  of 
consideration  who  now  come  to  the 
bar  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  quali- 
fied to  fulfil  their  respective  duties  in 
life,  would,  by  this  means,  be  deterred 
from  doing  so,  we  have  only  to  ob- 
serve that  they  can  hare  the  full 
benefit  of  the  education,  lectures,  &c. ; 
and  if,  having  had  the  advantage  of 
these,  they  arc  found  unable  to  pass 
the  ordeal,  there  is  no  great  harm 
done  after  all.  It  is  not  A'om  such  a 
class  that  the  ornaments  of  the  pro- 
fession have  ever  been  derived.  They 
have  conferred  no  lu&tre  upon  it ;  and 
if  they  seek  to  obtain  additional  posi- 
tion by  becoming  enrolled  in  its  ranks. 
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it  is  bat  fikr  that  they  should  not  re- 
quire the  distinction  withoat  having 
to  work  for  it.  There  is  also  a  quali- 
ty most  pre-eminently  useful  at  the 
bar»  which  public  examinations  would 
not  only  develops  but  encourage— 
readiness  and  presence  of  mtnd«  as 
well  as  a  facility  in  giving  utterance  to 
the  thoughts.  Many  men  have  ex- 
perienced most  painfully,  in  after-life, 
the  consequences  of  a  deficiency  in  this 
▼alnable  quality,  which  a  little  early 
experience  and  practice  could  scarcely 
have  failed  to  supply. 

We  are  informed  by  the  Chief  Re- 
membrancer that  the  benchers  of  the 
King's  Inns  have  a  property,  consisting 
of  seventy-four  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety-nine  pounds,  in  the  funds, 
besides  two  thousand  odd  pounds  in 
bank,  and  an  annual  rental  of  more 
than  two  hundred  a-year.  They  are 
the  persons  to  whom  the  state  has  de- 
legated its  authority  in  these  matters. 
They  have  an  unlimited  power  to  com- 
pel the  student  to  go  through  any  pre- 
paratoij  ordeal  upon  which  they  de- 
cide. Into  their  hands  has  the  trust 
been  committed  of  educating  the  bar 
of  this  country.  Have  they  fulfilled, 
with  ample  and  increasing  funds  at 
their  command,  that  trust  ? — have  they 
ever  done  anything  towards  improv- 
ing the  intellectual  condition  of  that 
profession  to  which  they  belong  ? 
We  fear  they  have  not.  We  hope 
their  inertness  will  not  continue. 
We  warn  them  that  public  attention 
is  awake ;  and  should  they  hesitate 
any  longer  to  apply  some  portion  of 
those  large  revenues  at  their  command 
to  the  purposes  of  education,  the  coun- 
try wiU  demand  that  the  state  should 
resume  the  control  of  those  funds 
which  they  have  wilfully  neglected  to 
apply  to  their  legitimate  destination.* 

It  appears  that  while  the  expenses 
incidental  to  a  call  to  the  Bar  of 
England  amount  to  nearly  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  while  an  outlay  of  nearly 
three  hundred  pounds  is  involved  in 
a  call  to  the  Scotch  Bar,  the  only 
fees  payable  in  this  country,  exclusive 


of  stamp  duty,  are  about  thirty-eight 
pounds  eighteen  shillings.  We  see 
no  reason  why  this  should  be*  Mr* 
Joy  proposes  that  the  students*  fees 
should  be  increased  about  eighteen 
pounds ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  him. 
This  increase,  would,  of  course,  assist 
in  defraying  the  salaries  of  competent 
professors,  none  of  whom  ought  to 
nave  less  than  three  or  four  hundred^ 
guineas  a-year,  which  would  make  it 
worth  the  while  of  able  and  experienced 
lawyers  to  undertake  the  duties. 

The  plan  of  education  which  Mr. 
Joy  proposes  is  in  effect  almost  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  introduced  into 
the  English  Inns  of  Court.  He  sug- 
gests, however,  in  addition,  that  the 
two  law  professorships  which  at  pre- 
sent exist  in  Trinity  College,  should 
be  made  available  for  a  course  of  lec- 
tures between  the  period  of  taking 
the  degree  of  bachelor  and  that  of 
master ;  one  in  general  jurisprudence, 
the  other  in  the  law  of  real  property 
and  criminal  law.  That  a  certificate 
of  attendance  on  one  course  of  lec- 
tures in  each  of  these  subjects,  as 
well  as  examinations  in  them,  should 
be  required  by  the  benchers  previous 
to  admission  to  the  bar,  independently 
of  the  more  particular  and  practicid 
courses  connected  with  the  Inns  of 
Court  of  England  and  Ireland. 

That  after  these  preliminary  studies 
at  the  University,  two  years  should  be 
devoted  by  students  for  the  Irish  Bar 
to  study  and  attendance  on  lectures  in 
law  and  equity,  and  examinations  in 
England  ;  and  that  a  certificate  of  at- 
tendance upon  two  courses  of  lectures 
in  each  year — of  which  conveyancing 
should  be  one — should  be  essential  to 
admission  to  the  bar.  He  suggests 
that  these  two  years  of  attendance 
upon  lectures  in  the  University  should 
precede  the  course  of  education  now 
being  adopted  in  England ;  and  that  die 
benchers  in  this  country  should  require 
certificates  of  the  student's  attend- 
ance upon  each  previous  to  his  being 
called  to  the  bar.  The  system  of  edu- 
cation which  has  lately  been  adopted  in 


*  The  first  move  in  the  proper  direction  we  have  heard  of  is,  the  opening  of  the 
Law  Library  at  an  earlier  hour.  We  believe  it  is  now  open  from  8  o'clock  a.m.  un- 
til 6p.m.  ;  and  while  we  are  upon  this  subject  we  venture  to  express  a  hope  that  they 
have  had  the  consideration  to  make  an  increase  in  the  salary  of  the  Assistant  Libra- 
rian, proportionate  to  the  additional  labour  which  has  devolved  upon  him.  They 
could  not  possibly  employ  a  portion  of  the  large  funds  at  their  command  better. 
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the  Middle  Temple,  promises  to  be  very 
eifectlTe  as  far  as  it  goes.  A  lecturer 
has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  lectures  in  jurisprudence  and 
oiTil  law  ;  and  two  exhibitions  have 
been  established  for  the  benefit  of  those 
students  who  shall  exhibit  the  greatest 
proficiency  in  these  studies ;  no  student 
for  the  future  to  be  admitted  to  the 
bar,  who  had  not  attended  these  lec- 
tures, which  consist  of  three  terminal 
courses,  and  each  of  these  courses  of 
twenty  lectures.  The  first  course  to 
take  place  between  the  first  day  of 
Hilary  term  and  the  end  of  March ; 
the  second  between  the  first  day  of 
Easter  term  and  the  1st  of  July ; 
and  the  third  between  the  26th  of 
October  and  the  34th  of  December  in 
each  year. 

An  annual  examination  of  students 
is  to  be  held  prerious  to  their  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  which,  however,  is 
not  to  be  compulsory,  but  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  attendance  of 
men,  and  of  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  becoming  advantageously 
known,  and  acquiring  distinction,  lists 
are  to  be  published,  containing  the 
names  of  those  students  who  have  ac- 
quitted themselves  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  as  well  as  of  those  whose  an- 
swering has  been  distinguished  by  its 
marked  superiority. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  good 
attendance  at  the  lectures,  as  well  as 
answering  at  the  examination,  two 
prizes,  of  one  hundred  guineas  each, 
are  proposed  for  the  competition  of 
those  who,  having  attended  at  least 
three  terminal  courses  of  lectures,  shall 
bare  made  the  best  examination.— 
This  is  all  excellent  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  period  during  which  the  system 
has  been  at  work  is  not,  of  course^  suf- 
ficient to  test  its  efficacy,  or  to  enable 
us  to  pronounce  any  decided  opinion 
upon  its  merits.  We  are  of  opinion 
that  these  prizes  will  be  most  effica- 
cious in  promoting  a  diligent  atten- 
dance at  the  lectures,  as  well  as  an  in- 
centive to  the  industry  of  those  who 
are  possessed  of  but  slender  means. 
We  can  discover  no  sufficient  reason 
why  a  similar  system  should  not  be 
adopted  at  the  King's  Inns  in  this 
country — why  prizes  should  not  be 
offered — and  why  an  attendance  at 
lectures,  both  here  and  in  London, 
should  not  be  enforced.  There  is  one 
portion  of  this  plan  which  we  consider 


most  advisable — that  having  reference 
to  the  publication  of  lists  containii^ 
the  names  of  those  students  whose  an^ 
swering  has  been  successful,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  have  obtained  honourtf 
thus  affording  to  the  student,  at  onoe^ 
a  direct  incentive  to  industry  and  i^ 
plication,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  giia> 
rantee,  that  these  shall  not  have  been 
opened  in  vain,  for  the  client  wiU 
thereby  be  afforded  a  sure  index  to 
direct  him  to  the  advocate  to  whose 
abilities  he  may  entrust  his  cause,  and 
many  a  man  will  be  saved  from  the 
agonies  of  hope  deferred,  and  the  mi- 
serable mortification  of  waiting  tbroqgh 
a  course  of  weary  years  for  busioeM 
which  never  comes. 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Joy  upon 
this  point,  are  pregnant  with  good 
sense  and  ability  :— 

**  The  student  would  thus  enter  upon 
the  profession,  ripe  to  undertake  its 
duties,  conscientiously  and  adequately, 
and  would  be  likely,  in  a  very  short 
time,  to  meet  with  employment ;  bis 
usefulness  and  competency  would  imme- 
diately be  developed.  According  to  the 
present  usage,  a  lad  of  one  or  two  and 
twenty  years  is  called  to  the  bar,  and 
idles  away  term  after  term,  and  vear 
after  year,  in  the  gossip  of  the  hall,  or 
reading  at  random  in  a  law  library, 
without  assistance  or  encourafi^ement. 
Such  time  as  is  not  spent  in  the  nafl,  or 
in  miscellaneous  reading,  is  passed  in 
picking  up,  in  an  irksome  attendance  on 
the  courts,  detached  arguments,  or 
judgments  upon  cases,  following  one 
another  in  rapid  succession,  quite  uncon- 
nected, and  leaving  a  con^sed  impres- 
sion of  legal  points  and  principles,  which 
he  finds  it  impossible  to  reduce  to  anySde- 
finite  theory,  or  to  arrange  in  his  mind 
with  reference  to  future  use.  If  some 
good-natured  client  or  favouring  at- 
torney, who  thinks  more  of  bringing  his 
young  kinsman  into  notice  than  of  con- 
sulting the  interests  of  his  client,  gives 
him  employment  in  court,  and  if  he  if 
thus  forced,  prematurely  into  bnsinees, 
he  loses  the  chance  of  ever  becoming  a 
sound  lawyer.  His  previous  education 
is  but  a  skeleton — ^his  information  has 
been  acquired  at  random — he  has  no 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
law — his  reading  has  not  been  directed 
by  any  experienced  head — he  has  gone 
over  such  books  as  accident  suggested— 
he  has  seen  nothing  of  practice— all  he 
can  do  is  to  make  himself  up  for  the  ease 
he  has  to  deal  with,  and  so  on  for  the 
next ;  and  thus  he  goes  on  from  case  to 
case,  congratulated  by  his  less  saeceu- 
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fal  young  friends,  until  when  it  is  too 
late  to  methodize  his  knowledge,  or  to 
master  law  as  a  science,  he  sees  his  com- 
panions, who  employed  their  years  of 
studentship  under  a  learned  and  ex- 
perienced member  of  the  profession,  who 
guided  their  reading,  and  explained 
what  they  read,  and  developed  the  rules, 
principles,  and  science  of  the  law,  turn 
out  superior  scholars — ^more  useful 
members  of  the  profession — more  stea- 
dily employed — and  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive and  to  keep  to  their  places  as 
leaders  at  the  Bar/' 

These  are  the  obseryations  of  a  man 
of  sense  and  experience,  who  has  fully 
considered  the  subject  upon  which  he 
writes,  and  we  hope  that  this  pamph- 
let  may  have  the  effect  of  attracting 
the  notice  of  the  legislatore,  as  well  as 
of  the  profession,  to  this  important 
subject.'  The  character  of  the  pro- 
fession will  be  raised  ;  the  standard  of 
ability  will  be  elevated ;  men  will  no 
longer  seek  to  obtain  employment  by 
the  mean  and  unworthy  arts  which 
are  at  present  adopted ;  business  will 
be  distributed  through  its  legitimate 
channels  ;  men  will  no  longer  seek 
it — like  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys — 
by  getting  drunk  with  attorneys  ; 
and  the  Irish  bar  will  become  again 
what  it  was  once — the  resort  of  edu- 
cated gentlemen,  competent  to  dis- 
charge the  responsible  duties  of  an 
arduous  profession.  We  shall  con- 
clude these  observations  upon  this  sub- 
jecty  which  we  have  been  obliged  to 
curtail  much  more  than  we  intended, 
by  making  one  more  extract  from  Mr. 
Joy's  book,  which  breathes  a  spirit  that 
cannot  be  too  much  commended : — 

'*  Amongst  the  indirect  consequences 
of  systematic  and  united  education  of 
the  bar,  particularly  in  Ireland,  extend- 
ing over  four  or  five  years — ^the  bringine^ 
together  and  encouraging  the  mutual 
communication  of  thoughts  and  feelings 
between  students  of  different  religious 
persuasions,  is  one  which  might  have  a 
most  happy  effect.  It  is  so  much  the 
habit  for  those  so  circumstanced  to  be 
educated  at  separate  schools,  and  they 


mix  so  little  together,  when  they  hap- 
pen to  be  at  the  same  college,  that  they 
come  to  the  bar  almost  strangers  to  eacn 
other.      Nothing  would  tend  more  to 
bet  ter  or  kinder  mutual  feeling  than  being 
associated  in  the  same  classes  during 
the  four  or  five  years  proposed  to  be 
devoted  to  professional  education,  at« 
tending  the  same  lectures,  taking  part 
in  the  same  examinations,  reading  and 
conversing  together  on  the  same  books, 
and  gradually  learning  to  appreciate  in 
one  another  qualities  which  neither,  per- 
haps, gave  the  other  credit  for  possess- 
ing ;  and  gradually  softening  down  the 
doubts,  distrust,  and  prejudices  formerly 
cherished,  from  mutual  unacquaintance. 
This  may  be  done  in  merely  professional 
education,  without  any  compromise  of 
those  all-important  opinions,  whether  in 
politics  or  religion,  which  early  educa- 
tion may  have  implanted.     From  igno- 
rance of  one  another,  each  is  habituated 
to  consider  the  other,  in  his  own  mind,  in 
the  false  colour  which  party  spirit  sheds 
over  every  object ;  mutual  distrust  is 
the  consequence,  and  is  continually  un- 
dermining the  amenities  of  social  inter- 
course, and  indirectly  affecting  the  cha- 
racter, and  moral  effect,  and  combined 
action  of  professional  life.     Familiar  in- 
tercourse, at  that  period  when  life's  cup 
runs  sparkling  to  the  brim,  and  feelings 
are  fresh  and  unchilled  by  the  experi- 
ences and  disappointments  of  after  years, 
is  the  first  means  of  correcting  those 
prejudices,  and  enabling  men  to  do  jus- 
tice to  one  another.      As  intercourse 
increases,  at  a  period  when  worldly  in- 
terests and  prospects  of  gain  or  ambi- 
tion do  not  mutually  interfere,  they  learn 
that  neither  talent  nor  virtue  is  peculiar 
to  any  party,  and  that  men  may  aiffer  on 
many  and  most  important  questions,  and 
yet  each  be  sincere,  each  trustworthy, 
and  each  retain  his  own  opinions  upon 
revealed  truth.     If  conversation  should 
occasionally  turn  upon  such  questions, 
each  will  learn  what  the  other's  views 
really  are,  and  the  grounds  of  them; 
and  they  will  then  have  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  them  as  they  are,  not  as  they 
have  been  misrepresented.      They  will 
learn  the  habit  of  stating  each  other's 
opinions  fairly,  which,  even  in  profes- 
sional life,  as  it  respects  the  argument 
of  an  adversary,  gives  an  intellectual, 
no  less  than  a  moral  superiority." 


*  Since  this  paper  has  been  in  type  we  are  informed  that  these  letters  have  had 
the  effect  which  we  would  naturally  have  expected.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Benchers 
it  has'been  resolved  that  some  prompt  measures  shall  be  taken,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  system  similar  to  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Joy  has  been  recommended.  ^ 
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We  promised*  at  the  close  of  our  last  article*  to  lay  before  the  reader*  on  the 
earliest  opportunity*  some  native  historical  poems  of  high  interest.  In  our  pre- 
sent paper  we  shall  commence  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise*  by  presenting  him 
with  two  specimens  of  such  productions,  for  literal  translations  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  the  celebrated  Irish  scholar*  Mr.  Eugene  Curry.  Of  our  own 
versions  we  shall  say  nothing*  except  that  we  believe  they  will  be  found* 
upon  comparison  with  the  originals*  to  possess  the  merit  of  fidelity — a  merit* 
we  admit,  occasionally  of  a  very  questionable  kind  in  translations. 

Our  first  poem — the  following — was  originally  written  by  Donall  0*Mulconry* 
as  an  Inauguration  Ode  to  Torlogh*  the  son  of  Teige  O'Brien*  who  became 
the  O'Brien*  and  entered  into  possession  of  the  Lordship  of  Thomond*  in  the 
year  1468.  The  reader  will  observe  that  although  formally  addressed  to  this 
Chieftain,  it  opens  with  a  rather  long  invocation  to  the  palace  of  Kincora«  and 
elsewhere  speaks  of  the  same  palace  in  the  third  person*  while  the  O'Brien 
himself  is  not  apostrophised  until  towards  the  latter  stanzas  ;  but  these  irregu- 
larities of  composition  are  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  in  our  native  poets. 

(&n  tjbe  Snausuratfon  of  tj^e  <@'l8rfen*  %.  I9«  1469. 

I. 

Ob*  great  Kincora !  'tis  my  grief 

To  gaze  upon  thy  crumbling  walls 
And  chambers  lone ! 
The  O'Briens  now  forget  their  Chief, 
And  dwell,  alas  !  in  other  halls* 
To  him  unknown  1 

II. 

Of  yore*  at  royal  Brian's  call* 

The  hundred  kings  of  Banba's  isle 
Would  throng  thy  rooms ; 
But  now  how  strangely  changed  is  all !— . 
Thy  glories*  O,  majestic  Pile* 

Are  turned  to  glooms  ! 

HI. 

House  of  the  Drinking-horns  of  old* 

Where  Chief  and  Bard  with  sword  and  lyre* 
So  often  met* 
Wonldst  thou  thus  mourn  all  unconsoled* 
Were  Morrogh  or  his  regal  sire 
But  reigning  yet  ? 

IV. 

Were  Donogh  of  the  Glossy  Hair,* 

Round  whom  the  Fergus'  warriors  thronged*! 
To-day  to  see 


*  Donogh  was,  after  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  the  second  son  of  Brian.  He  pro- 
cured the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Tcige,  in  1022,  and,  after  the  decease  of 
Malachy,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  but  subsequently  abdicated,  and 
retired.  The  place  and  period  of  his  death  aro  not  known  with  any  degree  of 
certainty. 

t  The  Dalcassians  and  others. 
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This  thy  desertion  and  despair — 

Would  he  behold  thee  robbed  and  wronged 
Thus  ruefully  ? 

V. 

O9  Rath  of  many  a  household  train. 

Once  Teige  and  Torlogh*  dwelt  in  thee. 
With  all  their  bands,—' 
And  well  did  they  and  theirs  maintain 

Thy  pomp  and  power,  and  keep  thee  fre« 
From  alien  hands  I 

VI. 

But,  House  of  Brian,  Gift-bestower, 
Those  truly  noble  friends  of  thine 
Are  lying  low ; 
Thy  generous  champions  live  no  more. 
And  thou,  alas !  art  left  to  pine 
In  lonely  woe. 

VII. 

Great  Gioll-Barr-meidt  of  high  renown, 

Dunlaing4  too,  of  the  Blood-red  spears. 
And  Owen  Mor, 
Were  three  who,  ere  the  sun  went  down. 
Upheld  thy  state  and  strength  for  years. 
Once  proud  Kincore  1 

VIII. 

Did  these  yet  breathe,  or  hadst  thou  even  j 
But  still  the  Corcobaskian  ho8t,§ 
Thou  couldst  not  fall ; 
Thou  wouldst  not  now  droop  thus  bereaven. 
Though  all  the  Ui-Tail  chiefs  were  lost 
Beyond  recall ! 

IX. 

Could  Donchuan,||  who  so  loved  thee,  w% 
The  desolated  wreck  thou  art 
This  woeful  night. 
What  grief  were  his— .what  agonv ! 
I  doubt  me  if  his  anguished  heart 
Could  bear  the  sight  I 


*  Sons  of  Brian. 

t  A  Scottish  prince,  who  was  kUled  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf.  He  fought  under 
the  banner  of  Brian. 

X  Dunlaing  0*Hartigan,  a  Dalcassian  chief,  and  one  of  the  body-guards  of  Mor* 
roeh,  the  eldest  son  of  Brian.    Dunlaine  also  fell  at  Clontarf. 

§  The  Corcobaiscinns  were  the  inhabitants  of  those  localities  now  known  as  the 
baronies  of  Moyarta,  Clonderalaw,  and  Ibrickane,  in  the  county  of  Clare.  At  the 
period  of  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  these  territories  were  occupiea  by  the  descendanU 
of  Ailill  Baskeen,  son  of  Conaire  Mor,  Kins  of  Ireland,  then  represented  by  the 
0*Donnell  family,  the  head  of  which,  DonalT,  was  killed  in  the  engagement ;  and 
in  the  thirteenth  century  the  heritage  of  the  title  devolved  on  the  Mac  Mahons, 
who  remained  in  possession  of  it  down  to  the  time  of  the  Cromwellian  ware. 

I  Brother  of  Brian,  and  ancestor  of  the  O'Kennedys.  He  was  killed  at  Cloo* 
tarf. 
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X. 

Brave  Donall*  of  the  Ensanguined  swords^ 
Conaingyf  and  Ki-an  Mac  Mulloyi^ 
The  Valorous, — 
Three  of  thy  gallant  household  lords. 

How  would  they  weep,  but  not  for  joy. 
To  see  thee  thus ! 

XI. 

But  what  avails  it  now  to  dwell 

Upon  the  glories,  long  since  fled. 
Of  those  great  men  ? 
Nought  I  though  their  names  are  still  a  spell. 
And  Erin  ne'er  shall  see,  I  dread. 
Such  hosts  agen  f 

XII. 

Still,  royal  Rath,  wherein,  long  since. 

King  Brian  reigned,  the  conquering  son 
Of  Kennedy, 
Another  host,  another  Prince, 

Shall  win  thee  what  may  yet  be  won. 
Shall  rescue  thee ! 


xui. 

Too  long,  Kincora,  dost  thou  abide 
A  sad  sepulchral  solitude — 
Look  cheerier  now. 
And  cast  thy  weeds  of  woe  aside ; 

Thy  glory  shall  shine  out  renewed. 
Thou  Lone  One,  thou  I 

XIT. 

New  guards,  new  bards,  new  clansmen  come ; 
Comes  hither  Torlogh,  son  of  Teague, 
To  hold  his  court : 
They  make  thy  palace-halls  their  home, 
A  brilliant  Band,  a  mighty  League, 
Ob,  once-proud  Fort  1 

XV. 

The  wide-renowned  Dalcassian  camp 
Shall  there  assemble,  clan  by  clan, 
Ten  thousand  strong! 
Methinks  I  hear  their  clangorous  tramp. 
As,  like  the  warriors  of  the  Ta\n\ 
They  march  along ! 

*  Donall  Mac  Eivin,  a  Scottish  prince,  of  the  clan  Leoid  of  Ara,  who  alto  fell 
at  CloDtarf. 

t  The  son  of  Donchuan. 

X  Prince  of  Iveagh,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  the  husband  of  Brian's  daoghtor. 
The  O'Mahonys  of  Cork  are  at  present  his  representatives. 

§  The  Tain^  viz.,  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne,  or  Pillage  of  the  cows  of  Connanght. 
The  allusion  is  to  a  preying  which  took  place  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, in  Cuailgne,  in  Louth,  by  the  forces  of  Connaught  and  their  allies,  headed 
by  the  celebrated  Queen  Meave,  and  which  resulted  in  a  ten  years*  war. 
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XVI. 

And  in  the  van,  the  first,  the  best^ 

The  boldest  swordsmen  Erin  boasts. 
Shall  there  be  seen. 
The  well-trained  Warriors  of  the  West, 

The  choice  and  flower  of  Thomond'i  hof ts^ 
Attired  in  green  I 

xvn. 

And  from  the  East,  from  Ara*  and 

From  yewj  Cliach,  with  brow  elate. 
Shall  come  to  thee 
A  second  brave  and  green-clad  Band,* 
Luxuriant  branches  of  the  great 
O'Brien  Tree  I 

xYin. 

The  bright  Basgenian  leg^ns^  too. 

In  glittering  show  and  silken  sheen. 
Shall  seek  the  van— 
Intrepid  smiters  1 — fierce  though  few.— 
Our  warlike  island  hath  not  seen 
A  nobler  clan  I 

xzx. 

The  proud  and  prosperous  Clan-Cullain,t 
Who  ne'er  were  known  to  faint  or  fail 
In  Danger's  hour. 
Will  muster  there  in  strength  amain. 
Each,  panoplied  in  dark-blue  mail, 
A  human  tower ! 

XX. 

And  Corcomroe,  as  long  foretold 

By  holy  priests  and  prophet-seers. 
Shall  also  yield. 
To  swell  thy  ranks,  a  phalanx  bold,t 

And  armed  with  blood-bedabbled  tpear^r— 
Men  for  thy  field  I 


Within  thy  walls  shall  soon  appear 
O'Brien  of  the  Drinking-horns^ 
And  thou^  so  long 
Given  up  to  silence  dead  and  drear^ 

Shall  all  thy  nights  and  all  thy  momi 
Resound  with  soog  I 


Why  long  we  so  for  Tara*s  Hall  ? 

The  Man  from  whom  Prince  Torlogh  springs 
Esteemed  it  not ; 


*  Vix.,  the  O'Briens  of  Ara,  or  Dnharrow,  Ib  Tipperary,  and  their  adherents. 

IVix.,  the  Mac  Namaras,  a  powerful  and  princely  family  of  the  Delcassians. 
This  phalanx  was  composed  of  the  CConors  of  Corcomroe,  and  the  O'Lough- 
Una  of  Burren. 
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6j  him  whose  memory  none  recall 

Withoat  a  tear,  the  First  of  Kings, 
'Twas  left  forgot  I 

xzm. 

We  make,  we  Bards,  no  slight  account 
Of  Tara's  lofty  eminence 

And  olden  worth — 
But,  loftier  is  Kincora's  Mount — 

All  Erin's  rallying-point,  from  whence 
All  tribes  went  forth  I 

XXIV. 

Then,  wherefore,  even  for  Tara's  Pride, 

Should  Torlogh  leave  the  House  he  loves  ? 
O I  in  the  dawn. 
To  hear  how  sing,  each  Summer-tide, 
The  birds  that  haunt  its  bosky  groves 
And  sun-lit  lawn ! 

XXV. 

Kincora,  Brian's  rich  domain. 

Looks  downward  on  the  daisied  vale 
And  dark  ravine ; 
Looks  forthward  also  o'er  the  plain  !>-> 
Kincora! — House  of  bridling  ale 
And  beaded  wine  1 

XXVI. 

The  Shannon,  King  of  Erin's  Floods, 
For  ever  tolleUi,  as  a  bell. 
Its  love  to  thee ; 
While  round  thee  bloom  those  walnut-woods. 
So  rich  in  copse  and  bowery  dell. 
And  flowery  lea  I 

xxvn* 

A-west,  the  Maige,  now  gleaming  bright^ 

Near  Mumhain's  hills— now  dark  and  bid- 
Serenely  flows. 
O I  well  might  Finn  of  old  delight 
To  hold  his  royal  revels  'mid 
Such  scenes  as  those  1 

xxvni. 

Who  glances  north  shall  next  descry 

The  lands  of  Magach's*  sons — wood,  wave. 
Plain,  hill,  and'glen ; 
While  Limerick's  Harbour  greets  him  nigh. 
Famed  citv !  worthiest  of  the  brave 
Momonian  men ! 

XXIX. 

• 

And  looks  Kincora  towards  the  East  ? 
Its  warriors  will,  I  trow,  anon  I 
The  tributes  due 


Magach  was  one  of  the  ancient  Queens  of  Connaught. 
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From  Leinster-men  too  long  have  ceased — 
The  South  must  raise  them  for  the  Son 
Of  King  Born  1 


O,  Domicile  of  Erin's  Kings  I 

The  war-steeds  foam  upon  thy  heights ; 
They  foam  and  snort  I 
No  tongue,  no  harp,  no  bard  that  sings. 
Dares  measure  Tara's  regal  rights. 
With  thine.  Great  Fort  I 

XXXI. 

To  Finn  Mac- Cool,  the  Warrior-seer, 

On  these  green  heights  was  once  revealed 
A  wondrous  tale — 
Finn,  who,  through  many  a  stormful  year. 
Stood  forward  as  the  Tower  and  Shield 
Of  Inis&il ! 

XXXIl. 

With  hound  and  horn  and  crimson  spear 
He  one  d^  drave  his  prey  along 
Those  hills  and  slopes ; 
But  still  from  noop  to  eve  the  deer 

Outstripped  his  royal  hunting  throng. 
And  mocked  his  hopes. 

xxxin. 

The  darker  hours  drew  on  apace ; 
So,  when  the  sun  declined  heneath 
The  waves  a-west, 
Finn  ceased  a  while  the  bootless  chase. 

And  stretched  him  on  the  mountain  heath. 
And  sank  to  rest. 


Then,  in  the  visions  of  the  niffht. 

To  him  was  Erin's  fate  xoreshown-.- 
He  dreamed  he  saw 
A  palace  on  Kincora's  height^— 

A  monarch,  too,  before  whose  throne 
Ail  bent  in  awe. 

XXXV. 

He  glanced  around  him.     At  a  feast 

Sate  silken  Dames  and  Chieft  in  steel ; 
Rich  music's  mirth 
Ranff  loud : — when,  suddenly,  all  ceased . 
He  felt  the  palace  rock  and  reel. 
Then— fall  to  earth  I 

XXXVI. 

Ag^n  he  looked : — King,  Chiefs,  Dames,  arms. 
Were  g^ne ; — crushed  lay  the  gulden  throne ; 
And,  woe-the-while ! 
Strange  hosts  of  steel-frocked  knights  in  swarms 
Tore  up  the  lowest  foundation-stone 
Of  that  proud  pile  I 
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XXXVII. 

Anon»  a  change  came  o'er  his  dream* 
Fierce  Battle  stalked  in  iron  might 
Throughout  the  land. 
Thick  lay  the  slain,  tUl  every  stream 

Ran  red  with  hlood  all  day  and  night 
On  either  hand  I 


XXXVUL 

It  was  the  glowing  eventide  :— 

A  light  flashed  from  the  west  afar ; 
And  swiftly  came. 
Careering  up  the  mountain-side, 
A  serried  phalanx,  like  one  star 
Of  purple  flame  I 


And,  heading  this  combined  array, 

A  Chieftain  rode,  whose  headlong  course 
Nought  could  withstand. 
With  g^ant  might  ne  upheld  the  fray. 
And  drove  the  invading  foreign  force 
From  Erin's  land  1... 


XL. 

Soon  as  the  ruddy  morning  brake 

Finn  published  this  to  all  his  bands ; 
The  Fenian  LordSf 
And,  with  prophetic  power  he  spake— 
(Let  mm  who  reads  and  understands 
Weigh  well  his  words  1} 

XLI« 

'«  The  mystery  of  the  dream,"  said  he, 
'<  I  thus  unveil  :^n  after-time 
A  Chief  shall  rise— 
King  Brian,  son  of  Kennedy, 

A  mighty  Prmce,  of  soul  sublime^ 
Greats  brave,  and  wise. 

XLII. 

**  Long  prosperously  this  Kins  shall  reign ; 
His  golden  throne  shall  stand  in  £ur 
Kinoora's  hall  ;— 
But,  woe-the-dav  1  he  shall  be  slain. 
And,  four-fold  misery  and  deniair  I 
His  bottse  shall  M I 


XLin. 

**  And,  tenfold  woe  to  Innbfail  I 

A  people  shall  overrun  her  lands. 
Bad,  fierce,  and  strong. 
And  Fate  shall  overcome  the  Gad 
By  crafty  councils,  ruffian  handsj 
And  fraudful  wrong  I 
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XLIV, 

"  And  Tara  and  Kincora  both 

Shall  lie  through  centuries  deiolate ; 
And  Force  and  Guile 
Shall  tower  to  a  gigantic  growth* 
And  alien  Tyranny  and  Hate 

Shall  rule  the  isle  I"  •  .  .  . 

XLY. 

But  Erin's  life-blood  yet  is  warm, 

Tes!  in  this  world  of  joy  and  woe 
God  wills  that  Bloom 
Should  chase  Decays  and  Sunshine  Storm ; 
And  Freedom  s  torch  at  length  shall  glow 
Through  Erin's  gloom  1 

XLVI. 

So,  tao,  spake  Fifin :— -'^  A  Chief,**  he  said* 
'*  Of  Brian's  line  shall  yet  appear. 
Whose  mighty  arm 
Shall  raise  the  land  as  from  the  Dead, 
And  drive  afar,  like  hunted  deer. 
The  Stranger-swarm ! 

XLTU. 

M  Lone  afler  Brian's  day  and  sway 

A  Nut  shall  grow  of  dazzling  gold 
Upon  his  Tree  1"-. 
Thus  far  the  Seer.     O,  Turlogh  I  say. 
Say,  stalwart  Chief,  do  I  behold 
That  Nut  in  thee  ? 

XLvni. 

0,  Raileann's  King,*  of  lineage  high. 

How  may  I  hope  that  Victory's  wreath 
Shall  deck  thy  brow  ? 
Lol  glancing  up,  I  still  descry 

The  Spoiler  on  the  hills  of  Meath ; 
But,  where  art  thou? 

xux. 

0 1  should  we  not  remember.  We, 

Clontarfs  great  Day  ?    If  Men  will  dare— 
And  toe  are  Men!— 
They  will  be  and  they  must  be  free  1 
Can  we  not  conquer  here,  as  there. 
And  now,  as  thin  t 


O  Prince  1  beware  the  pent-up  Wrath 

Of  long-borne  Serfdom  1     Let  its  flood 
Sweep  Battle's  plains, 
Even  as  the  Storm  sweeps  Ocean's  path ! 
I  know  that  Teige's  and  Turlogh's  blood 
Burn  in  thy  veins  1 


*  Eaileann  lav  in  the  south-west  of  Munster,  and  was  one  of  the  ancient  teats  of 
he  monarchi  <n  that  province. 
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LI. 

Yield,  yield  it  veDt  and  scope,  even  though 
It  bear  down  mountains  in  its  way  I 
Should  not  the  blood 
Of  Caa  Mac  Conall*  freely  flow 
To  win  back  Erin^  in  this  day, 
Her  nationhood  ? 

LII. 

Chief  of  the  Flowing  Locks  1  thy  rights- 

Are  clear  as  Noon  I,    Rememberest  thou 
Sabina,  sprung 
From  King  Conn  of  the  Hundred  Fights  If 
How  would  she  blush  to  see  thee  now» 
With  heart  unstrung ! 

LIII. 

O,  Hero  of  the  Sharp  Grey  Sword, 

Where  breathes  thine  equal,  south  or  north  ? 
We  look  to  thee 
To  take  thy  place  as  Erin's  Lord, 

And  lead  the  brave  Gadelians  forth 
To  Victory  I 

LIV. 

Thou  art  the  King  of  Banba*s  Kings, 

For,  lo !  her  orchards,  meads,  and  gproves 
Bloom  bright  all  day,— . 
And  Plenty  waves  abroad  her  wings  ; — 

Signs  these  that  bounteous  Heaven  approves 
Thy  royal  sway  I 

LV. 

Warm  winds  waft  fragrance  round  our  shores ; 
Gold  fruit,  from  Doughs  o*erladen,  lies 
Among  fur  flowers ; 
Ships  crowd  our  ports  with  choicest  stores ; 
The  seas  are  calm ;  we  have  genial  skies 
And  gentle  showers. 

LVI. 

The  grass  teems  under  the  bright  scythe ; 
The  hills  are  ploughed  even  to  their  tops. 
Why  should  not  we 
Rejoice,  then  ?     Why  not  sing  as  blithe 
As  the  young  throstle  in  the  copse  ? 
We  are  not  free  I 

LVII, 

Thou,  Turlogh,  of  a  kingly  race, 

Mayest  now  retrieve,  redeem,  restore. 
This  fallen  land  1 


*  It  is  from  Cas,  the  son  of  Conall,  that  the  Dalcassians  derive  their  origin. 
The  Earl  O'Brien,  the  hero  of  our  poem,  was  the  twenty-eighth  chieftain  in  descent 
from  this  great  prince. 

t  Kine  of  Ireland  from  a.  d.  125  to  142.  His  dauffhter,  Sabina,  was  the  wife 
of  OiliollOIum,  king  of  Munster,  from  whom  the  O'Briens  derive  their  descent. 
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Up»  then^  and  recognise  thy  place^ 

And  bare  the  AvengiDg  Sword  once  more, 
And  take  thy  stand ! 

Our  second  poem  embodies  a  Panegyric  on  the  life  and  achievements  of 
Thomas  Butler,  Earl  of  Ormonde  and  son  of  the  Earl  James  Butler,  who  died 
in  England,  in  1545.  Thomas  received  his  education  in  England,  but  subse- 
quently came  over  to  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  taking  his  father's  place.  He 
was  the  champion  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  power  and  interests  against  all  her 
opponents  in  Ireland,  but  more  especially  against  the  great,  but  unfortunate, 
Geraldines  of  Desmond.  He  died  in  1614,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  The  idea 
of  the  poem  would  appear,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  opening  stanzas,  to  have 
been  suggested  by  a  sight  of  the  Earl's  banner,  hung  up,  after  his  death,  in  the 
seignorial  hall. 

€it  Panessric  of  €iomH^  36utler,  (f  arl  o(  (@nnontr, 

WHO  DECEASED  A.  D.   1614. 
I. 

I  greet  the  EarFs  high  Flag  with  blended  feelings 
Of  pride  and  sorrow  for  the  illustrious  Dead — 
Broad-waving  Flag,  rich-bordered,  crimson-red. 

Which  oft  amid  the  battle- trumpet's  pealings 

Flashed  panic  through  the  foe. 

II. 

The  variegated  Banner,  often  planted. 

With  its  resplendent  Cross,  that  Shield  of  Shields  I 
The  Dragon  of  a  hundred  gory  fields. 

Far-travelled,  Talisman,  charmed  and  enchanted 

From  harm  or  overthrow ! 

III. 

Within  thy  walls,  O  fiur  and  famed  Kilkenny, 

Droops  now  The  Hatchment,  stirless,  deathlike,  lone. 
Yet,  oh,  what  life  it  witnessed  vears  agone  1 

What  fierce  campaigns — what  marchings  long  and  many  I 

What  nights  and  days  of  blood ! 

IV. 

In  combat  after  combat  o'er  the  island, 

How  rose  and  flamed  that  Ensign  year  by  year, 
Illuming,  meteor-likOf  the  Chief's  career. 

Through  darkling  glen  and  over  purple  highland. 

And  lighting  plain  and  flood  I 

V, 

And  never  through  Dishonor  or  Disaster, 

Long  as  it  fluttered  o'er  the  Lord  of  Thurles, 

Was  that  proud  standard  lowered  1     No  hand  anfurls 

To-day  a  Banner  whose  renown  is  chaster. 

And  purer  from  all  stain  I 

VI. 

How  shall  I  chant  that  Conqueror  always  glorious  ? 
For  Thobias  Butlek  ever  scorned  to  yield, 
Though  piles  on  piles  of  Slaughtered  heaped  the  field  ; 

His  burning  bravery  oore  him  on  victorious. 

He  could  not — tie,  be  slain  I 
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vn. 


And  hence  his  name  of  Dubh^ — to  show  that  pallor 

Ne'er  tinged  his  cheek  1     He  earned  it  well  one  day 
As  conqueror  in  an  all  but  hopeless  fray— >- 

H©,  Earl  of  Growran,  earned  it  by  his  valour. 

And  hardihood  of  soul ! 


vin. 


The  powerful  Shane  O'Neill,  even  pn  his  own  lands. 
He  met  in  Battle's  shock,  and  overcame ; 
And  then,  alas !  for  Kinel-Owen's  fame  1 

Drave  every  head  of  cattle  off  all  townlands 

That  owned  O'Neill's  control ! 


IX. 


In  green  Momonia,  over  hosts  uncounted. 

He  gained  the  brilliant  victory  of  Athmaine. 

There,  where  the  wan  moon  mourned  o'er  piles  of  Slain, 

He  took  the  Earl  of  Deele,  though  armed  and  mounted. 

Prisoner  upon  the  field. 


X. 


Bunratty  twice,  where  War's  tremendous  thunder 

Had  many  a  time  been  blent  with  showers  of  blood — 
Clare  Castle  twice,  and  once,  too.  Proud  Clonrood, 

He  took  by  force  of  arms,  to  all  mens*  wonder — 

For  none  dreamed  these  would  yield. . 


XI. 


But  how  recount  exploits  that  none  may  number  ? 
Where  breathes  to-day  his  peer  among  the  Bold 
Of  Erin  ?     In  his  frame,  of  iron  mould. 

There  burned  a  soul  that  ne'er  knew  sloth  or  slumber. 

And  lived  but  'mid  alarms  I 


xn. 

Throughout  all  populous  Thomond,  nowhere  tarr}'ing. 
He  marched,  a  Living  Wrath,  with  fire  and  sword ; 
He  spared  not  cot  or  castle,  serf  or  lord. 

Despoiling,  slaughtering,  burning,  wasting,  harrying, 

Where'er  he  turned  his  arms. 

xin. 

That  ancient  castle  in  Ulidia,  Lifibrd, 

That  first  of  Munster's  fortresses,  Dunloe, 
Which  long  frowned  forth  defiance  on  each  foe. 

Succumbed  to  his  arms  I  O  I  nought  withstood  him — cliff,  ford. 

Bridge,  or  embattled  wall. 

XIV. 

Askeaton  Castle,  which  his  troops  bombarded, 

lie  took  by  assault,  but  vaunted  not  the  feat ; 
The  Limerick  men  might  die,  but  not  retreat ; 

And,  where  he  attacked,  the  fort  was  weakly  guarded. 

And  could  not  ohuse  but  fall. 


•  Dark. 
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XV. 


The  ikr-famed  Carrickfoyle,  a  noble  stronghold, 
Glin  Castle,  also,  fell  before  the  shocks 
Of  his  artillery  1     Both  seemed  firm  as  rocks. 

But  no  defence,  no  fortalice  could  long  hold 

Out  against  James's  son ! 


XVI. 


O,  woe  for  the  Mac  Donnells  there  assembled  I 
Woe  for  the  warlike  son  of  Sorley  I    These 
He  scattered  far,  like  leaves  before  the  breeze — 

Heroes  who  never  had  shrunk  back  or  trembled 

Where  fame  was  to  be  won  I 


xvn. 


What  more  ?    Undauntedly  he  next  assaulted 
The  granite-buttressed  Castle  of  Glenarm, 
Displaying  a  heroism  that  well  might  warm 

The  coldest  breasts,  and  kindle  to  exalted 

Aspirings  even  the  Base ! 


xvm. 


The  O'Neills  of  Scotland,  clans  of  lineage  olden. 
Inspired  by  Ood,  with  more  of  pride  than  grief, 
Vowed  faith  and  fealty  to  this  conquering  Chief, 

Whom  Glory  seemed  to  circle,  as  a  golden 

Halo  the  sun's  bright  face  1 


XIX. 


In  Glenkonkeen  his  troops  had  store  of  pillage ; 

In  Glenmalure  they  preyed  both  bosk  and  byre ; 

Again  they  ravaged,  both  with  steel  and  fire. 
The  lands  of  Ibrris,  plain,  and  vale,  and  village, 

Sparing  no  tribe  or  clan  t 


XX. 


To  devastate,  by  plundering  and  by  reaving 
The  whole  of  Ulster,  bally,  bawn,  and  Tea, 
The  Earl  took  shipping  on  the  stormy  sea ; 

A  grand  exploit  1 — worthy  a  King's  achieving — 

Worthiest  of  this  great  man  I 


XXI. 


He  wasted  all  the  townlands  of  O'Reilly, 

O'Reilly  of  the  Sharp  and  Shining  Spears. 
Alas  1 — ^for  Uiis,  the  cause  of  shrieks  and  tears 

'Neath  many  a  roof,  I  praise  not  over-highly 

Even  Thomas  Dubh  this  day  ! 


xxn. 


He  plundered  the  rich  country  of  O'Malley, 
Scattering,  as  rapidly  as  falcon  files, 
Woe  and  dismay,  panic  and  wild  surprise, 

Through  all  its  districts,  town,  and  vale,  and  valley. 

It  was  no  schoolboy's  play ! 
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xxni. 


Through  Burren,  Beare,  and  Brefney  next  he  carried 
1^8  vengeful  and  aU«conqucring  arms — and  those. 
Though  many  a  native  Chief  rose  up  to  oppose^ 

Of  every  single  head  of  kine  he  harried. 

This  Prince  of  high  renown  I 


xxrv. 


He  wrapped  in  flames  all  Ossorv  and  Ealy. 

Woe  is  my  soul  for  both  of  them  1 — and  woe, 
O,  fourfold  woe  is  me  for  Aherlow  1 

This,  too,  he  burned,  for  none  of  them  were  leally 

Affected  towards  the  Crown ! 


XXV. 


Broad  Limerick's  lands,  in  one  short  night  and  morrow. 
This  hero  ravaged,  bearing  off  sixteen 
Great  preys,  with  scarce  a  halt  or  pause  between ! 

Cause  this  of  loud  laments  and  bitter  sorrow 

To  woman,  man,  and  child. 


XXVI, 


By  him  was  humbled,  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
The  pride  of  Kenry  and  of  Connelloe. 
Their  Lord  was  absent.    Had  he  dreamed  a  foe 

Was  playing  amon^  his  lands  at  such  a  pastime. 

Wrath  would  have  driven  him  wild  I 


xxvn. 


Eascreevey  and  the  mouth  of  the  Bann  Water, 
And  every  territory  round  the  twain. 
He  plundered  of  their  cattle,  gold,  and  grain ; 

And  feanul  and  unsparing  was  the  slaughter 

He  wrought  in  each  and  all.  ~ 


XXVIII. 

Moyliny*s  lands  he  pillaged  without  measure ; 

He  sacked  the  Itoutes  of  the  Smooth  Sandy  Shores ; 

He  rifled,  too,  the  Oriers  of  their  stores. 
And  stripped  tlve  wealthy  Ards  of  all  their  treasure-— 

Cottage  and  castle-hall  I 

XXIX. 

How  shall  I  tell  what  galley-loads  of  booty, 
Enough,  in  sooth,  to  sate  a  King's  desire. 
He  carried  off,  triumphant,  from  Kantyre, 

And  Mann,  that  Island  of  the  Streams  of  Beautv, 

Though  both  disclaimed  his  rignt  I 


XXX. 

He  overcame  and  brought  beneath  subjection 

All  Kerry  ;  and,  by  blows  that  none  could  strike 
Besides  himself,  anon  subdued  alike 

The  Chiefs  of  Desmond  and  their  disafiection — 

Such  was  his  matchless  mi;;ht ! 
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XXXI. 


Ills  troops  and  booty  oyer  Cashan  River, 

Albeit  its  billows  foamed  in  crested  sheen. 

He  safely  brought,  as  though  there  had  but  been 

Just  wind  enough  to  make  the  beech-reeds  quiver-^ 

A  skilful  Pilot  he ! 


xxxn. 


Tlierc  was  not  one  sreen  glen  in  all  DuhaUow, 
One  wood  or  hSl-side  that  he  left  unscoured ; 
And  where  the  fortresses  of  Muskery  towered 

The  trampled  fields  that  year  lay  flayed  and  fallow, 

A  rueful  sight  to  see  I 


xxx^I. 

Well  have  I  followed  James's  son  so  far :  my 

History  next  finds  him  in  Clan  Gibbon's  land. 
But  that  shrewd  people  purchased  out  of  hand 

A  peace  from  him  and  his  redoubted  army — 

Theirs  were,  lirow,  the  gains ! 


XXXIV. 

Still  battling,  still  invading  ;  tireless  always ; 

Dividing  spoil  in  Ranalagh  to-day ; 

To-morrow  in  the  Decies :  then  away 
To  prey  and  devastate  amid  broad  Galway's 

Peaked  hills  and  ample  plains — 

XXXV. 

Now  firing  wooded  Leix,  and  then  returning 

With  store  of  pillaged  riches — then,  perchance, 
In  Munstef's  valleys,  quickening  his  advance 

Into  Iveah ; — reaving,  slaughtering,  burning. 

Destroying  tower-  and  keep — 

XXXVI. 

This  day  in  Donegal,  in  fair  Cloghstacken — 
The  next  in  Sligo  of  the  Pastures  Green ; 
The  third  day  at  the  Cidrn  of  O'Glaiveen — 

So  spent  the  Earl  his  time,  and  scorned  to  slacken 

His  progress  even  for  sleep  1 

XXXVII. 

Not  one  heath-mantled  mountain  far  or  near  in 
The  island — ^not  a  harbour — not  a  rood 
Of  tufted  ground  in  grassy  glen  or  wood, 

Remained  unsearched  by  nim  throughout  all  Erin, 

For  plunder  day  by  day ! 

XXXVIII. 

Non8j)aring  Chief !     He  did  not  leave  unwasted 
One  acre  of  La^enia*s  fertile  plains. 
Or  Ulster's,  or  Momonia's  fair  domains; 
With  soul  that  seemed  all  fire,  he  ever  hasted 

Onwards  to  wreck  and  prey  I 
Vol.  XXX-— No.  175. 
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XXXIX, 


What  pen  shall  paint  the  dreadful  devastation 

He  wrought  o*er  Meath's  and  Connaught's  plains  and  downs  ? 

He  scaled  their  hills,  destrojred  their  towers  and  towns. 
And  wrapt  their  woods  in  one  wide  conflagration  I 

O  1  but  his  heart  was  wroth  I 


XL. 


His  fierceness  overbore  all  opposition. 

I  know  not  if  ere  long  there  could  be  found 
A  single  Chief,  renowned  or  unrenowned, 

Wbo  had  not  promised  the  Great  Earl  submission. 

And  vowed  him  faith  and  troth ! 


XLI. 


O,  mkhty  Thomas  I  terrible  and  awless! 

There  was  not  one  rude,  predatory  horde. 
Whom  he  pursued  not,  both  with  gun  and  sword. 

He  expelled  and  slaughtered  all,  to  the  last  lawless 

Marauder  south  and  north. 


XLII. 


Yet  scarce  had  this  triumphant  Prince  of  Nobles 
Deceased,  before  the  land  he  left  forlorn, 
Alas  I  unhappiest  land !  again  was  torn 

By  fierce  dissensions  and  distracting  troubles, 

That  burst  like  wildfire  forth. 


XLIII. 


Oh !  cause  for  sadness  and  unceasing  sighing  I 
The  very  heart  within  my  bosom  bleeds 
To  think  that  he  whose  high  heroic  deeds 

I  have  here  but  glanced  at,  should  to-day  be  lying 

Low,  low,  among  the  Dead ! 

XLIV. 

But  glanced  at  ?     Even  so  I  for,  in  truth,  I  name  not 
A  tenth  of  his  achievements  I     But  what  need 
Of  more,  where  all  are  similar  to  read  ? 

Whose  was  the  countrv  that  he  overcame  not, 

Or  held  him  not  in  dread  ? 

XLV. 

There  was  not,  far  or  near,  one  Chieftain  hostile 

To  England's  power  on  whom  he  brought  not  woe 
And  spoliation,  ruin  and  overthrow. 

Well  might  the  Sovereign  deem  the  land  a  lost  isle 

When  Thomas  lived  no  more ! 


XLVI. 

He  was,  to  sum  up  all,  unmatched  in  power,  an 
Intrepid  warrior  and  judious  Chief, 
Long  shall  his  foes  remember  with  fierce  grief 

That  conquering,  that  relentless  Earl  of  Gowran, 

Whose  death  I  sm)  deplore  ! 
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ETCHINGS  OP   ITALY. 


»•»— rowv^mi  tji^riiB  last  •rrrr.n^THB  »iikiia->tiik  laiiakrtto—mavtua   awi*  crb- 
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who  ba«  deMrendffd  from  the  in- 
piuhlv  summitAofthe  St.  Gothard 
)  thf  valit  T  of  the  Ticitio  roust  re- 

vith  fileA»urv  the  ften»ationji  which 
TT  uiH>   fiperiences  on   behohUngy 

the   fir^t   tioio,  the  sunny  plains 

the  Soft  ouilinrs  of  an  Italian  land- 
:f  ;  an«l  wlicn,  havinj;  asciMulpd  the 
il  which  If'atU  towards  Lugano,  he 
kt  hack  upon  the  picturesque  town 
BrIIinxona«  lacked  bt  the  snowj 
kSy  tbtf  contrast  between  the  savage 
Adfur  of  the  latter  and  the  soft 
latjofthe  smiling  Talli'}>  is  even 
iff  itriktnj?  than  before.  There  is 
fWHe,  a  tranquillity,  a  satisfaction, 

Italian  scenery  which  we  would 
ialT  l(v.ik  for  among  the  more  stu- 
a^«  and  amazing  works  of  crea- 
«■  We  are  opnressetl  and  awed  br 
f  fonnrr  ;  our  feelings  are  those  of 
Bun  f-ndfavonring  to  grasp  some 
ind  I'li'X,  which  tlazzles  and  over* 
»*Ti  him.  We  have  met  many  who 
'«  U*;i  di^appointf'd  at  the  first 
'*  ''"the  .\lp!».  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
'•^sfiir  a  *«rond  or  third  vi!»it,  they 
»*r»:urn*-d  nK-roaml  more  impress- 

*i'.h  ih»v*  w»ind»r<  of  CJod's  crea- 
'''•    Tl^f  «anu*  plu-nonien.'i  will  lead 

'"  tJ.«-  *Afut*  coiH'lus-ioii  ill  th»»  ma- 
'  *«  ■•rid  n-  in  th»-  nu-ntal  constitu- 
^  of  n.^r.  The  va-l  workn  of  crea- 
•^  f..r,t,«  t'»  U!4  ctTtain  idtan  which, 

■  I.* f  tht  itnini}>^itenceand  ettr- 

riiitriir...    of  a  Creator,  are   too 

»-■  1 1..  Ih*  riinprfhcndcd  at  a  ^i^gIe 
^'c*.  until  time  an*!  h.il»it  ha-t  ma- 
**-i  our  ron'*ej.tiMnfi,  and  taiiL'ht  us 
'  trof  r*'lat!<'n  of  things.  He  who 
'AK-t.  ii-l  Mi>nt  lUanc,  and  knows 
^  thr  dirk  »pot  which  he  had  so 
'<^  irutd  on  from  the  valley  is  an 
^-  lu  r<r<:k,  ha^  gained  an  itlea  of 
^;*i*.tf  «Kirh  ho  ttMVtT  c  »uld  bave 

■  •f»d  «-.;h'iiit  *uc'h  re!*earch.  Vft 
"• .»  fr  -m*th'n;r  fatitfuirjjj  in  the  ron- 

.  •*.'  .r.  I  f  ijj-^  niivar\iii.:Lrr.-indour, 
•  •  :i'*f.  majjnificfncc.  We  rn-^h 
«  'ioud-<  ap|A-U  Alf»«>,  and  brawling 
'frr.Ut  Afi'l  |{looroj  pine  woods,  to 
'«*t  "wrt  ••vJthin?,  w^re  cAnffvnial 
tfc«  B^ad  seeking  peace  and  tran- 


quillity, as  we  turn  from  the  loud 
soundmg  din  of  Homer's  battles,  to 
weep  with  Andromache,  or  to  wan- 
der with  the  Mantuan  bard  along  the 
banks  of  Mincius.  And  it  is  in  that 
land  of  poetry  and  love,  that  clime 
where  the  luxuriance  of  nature  is  onlj 
surpassed  by  the  brilliant  development 
of  genius  and  the  lofty  conceptions  of 
man,  where  nations  have  struggled  for 
sovereignty,  where  the  Carthaginian 
well  nigh  witnessed  the  death-pang 
of  his  mortal  enemy,  whence  sprung 
those  legions  who  overcame  the  world) 
there  it  is  that  we  learn  to  appreciate 
all  that  is  beautiful  and  generous 
among  mankind. 

LUGANO. 

It  was  a  beautiful  evening,  when 
having  parted  from  the  dirty  hostess 
of  Lugano,  with  many  regrets  on  her 
siile,  we  embarked  on  the  lake,  in  one 
of  the  large  flat  boats  used  for  the 
conveyance  <if  passengers  and  mer- 
chandize. The  sun  was  just  sinking 
below  the  hilU,  having  left  a  warm 
glow  on  the  uncioudetl  sky,  and  the 
dark  blue  (hades  of  evening  were 
stealing  softly  over  the  mountains. 
Not  a  sound  was  heard  except  the 
pla.Hh  of  the  oars,  a.s  we  moved 
slowly  along,  or  the  sonif  of  some 
fi'-htTman,  returning  to  his  home,  be- 
neath a  white  clitT,  which  peeped  out 
from  between  the  vines.  The  sides 
of  the  lake  were  bor<lered  with  pic- 
turesque villA5,  campaniles,  and  white 
rocks  all  surrounded  hv  luxuriant 
fdiuife,  and  glistening  in  the  moon- 
light. 

roMo. 

A  pretty  walk  from  Porlezza,  along 
a  roatl  hortlered  bv  fruit-trees,  be- 
neath  which  merry  groups  of  chil- 
dren were  collecting  the  produce, 
L-adst**  th»'  sidvH  (»f  tlw  Lago  di  r«)mo. 
Tin*  jlive'.^ity  <>f  objects  which  pre- 
.vt-nt  thi'inseUes  along  the  >hor«"«  of 
thi*  enchantinvr  lake — the  magnificent 
vill.is  of  the  Italian  nohiliiv — the  soft 
outline  of  the  hills,  clothH  with  olive 
niyitl«  and  vine*,  throngii  which  the 
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frequent  chapel  rears  its  whito  bell- 
tower — the  beautiful  promontory  of 
Bellagioy  crowned  with  terraces  and 
gardens,  all  form  a  scene  well  worthy 
of  the  pencil  of  Claude,  or  the  glow- 
ing imagination  of  Manzoni.  Those 
who  have  read  that  author*s  graphic 
descriptions,  will  derive  a  new  inte- 
rest from  scenes  which  he  has  de- 
picted with  such  truth  and  beauty, 
yet  which  defy  the  power  of  paint- 
ing or  genius,  fully  to  do  them  jus- 
tice. They  appeal  to  the  feelings, 
to  the  senses,  which  they  captivate  by 
a  power  peculiarly  their  own ;  and 
the  languor  of  the  mid- day  repose, 
when  scarce  a  sound  but  the  "  tenuis 
susurrus"  of  the  grasshopper  is  heard, 
not  a  stir  in  nature,  except  a  lizard 
glancing  among  the  stones,  the  deep 
glow  of  an  Italian  sunset,  or  the  co- 
louring of  its  sky,  can  never  be  real- 
ized even  by  the  iinest  conceptions  of 
the  artist,  or  the  most  brilliant  ima- 
gination of  the  poet. 

MILAN. 

It  was  late,  and  the  moonlight  alone 
guided  us,  as  we  sought  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan,  that  famous  structure 
reared  by  the  piety  or  the  supersti- 
tion of  centuries.  There  it  stood, 
graceful  and  majestic,  every  statue 
and  column  reflecting  back  the  soft 
light.  Often  had  we  viewed  it  by 
day,  and  paced  its  glorious  interior, 
while  the  sun's  setting  rays  poured  a 
yellow  light  down  the  marble  pillars, 
and  the  solemn  chant  of  the  vespers, 
mingled  with  the  swelling  tones  of 
the  organ.  There  is  something  pe- 
culiarly solemn  in  the  evening  ce- 
remonial of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  when  the  deep  monotonous 
chant  resounds  through  the  aisles  of 
some  vast  cathedral,  and  the  few 
lights  glimmering  at  the  altar,  but 
heighten  the  increasing  obscurity,  and 
impress  with  the  idea  of  unknown 
vastness.  And  when  the  night  comes 
on,  let  him  who  had  marked  the 
sun*s  last  rays  mingling  with  the  deep 
colouring  of  the  painted  windows, 
stand  beneath  the  vast  shadow  of  that 
magnificent  Duomo,  when  every  glis- 
tening spire  points  upwards  to  the 
dark  vault  of  heaven,  and  he  may 
depart,  assured  that  seldom  has  a 
more  glorious  tribute  been  offered 
by  mankind  to  attest  a  true  and  eter- 
nal creed. 


THE    LAST    SUPPER. 

There  is  an  old,  dirty,  unpretend- 
ing building  in  Milan,  once  a  conyent, 
afterwards  used  as  a  barrack  by  the 
French,  who  have  always  assimilated 
their  ideas  more  to  the  church  mili- 
tant, than  the  church  triumphant, 
and  often  shewed  their  considerate 
attentions  to  the  monastic  order,  by 
easing  them  of  any  superfluity  they 
might  possess.  Within  this  convent 
is  a  large  room  unpromising  in  appear- 
ance, which  yet  contains  one  of  those 
monuments  of  genius  or  inspiration  so 
long  appreciated  by  an  admiring 
world — the  Last  Supper  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci.  The  colours  are  fast  fading 
from  the  wall,  and  in  a  few  years 
nothing,  perhaps,  will  remain  but  the 
remembrance  of  this  glorious  paint- 
ing. Nothing — for  idthough  many 
have  been  the  attempts  to  reproduce 
it,  and  thousands  of  copies  profess  to 
give  a  true  idea  of  the  original,  yet 
like  many  other  things,  they  fall  far 
short  of  their  professions.  The 
world  will  at  length  learn  that 
there  are  a  few  things  which  cannot 
be  copied — which  defy  imitation^  being 
themselves  inimitable. 

Such  are  those  great  monuments  of 
man's  creative  power,  which,  as  they 
assimilate  the  creature  nearer  to  the 
Creator,  so  in  our  imperfect  state  are 
few  and  far  between,  as  palm  trees  in . 
the  desert,  from  whence  centuries  may 
date,  and  which  successire  generations 
may  long  despair  to  equal.  The  colour- 
ing of  this  famous  painting  has  been 
often  renewed,which  circumstance  may 
excite  a  similar  question  to  that  concern- 
ing the  celebrated  ship  Argo,  whether 
any  portion  of  the  original  exists.  But 
the  expression  of  the  Saviour's  counte- 
nance, the  lofty  majesty  of  his  brow, 
the  melancholy  yet  commanding  look 
of  Him  who  grieved  at  the  treachery 
of  Judas,  yet  resigned  himself  to  bis 
fate,  these  remain  to  attest  a  master 
hand — a  noble  spirit,  which  derived 
from  the  highest  sources  of  inspira- 
tion. It  might  seem  as  if  the  artist 
had  caught  one  gleam  from  above,  one 
heavenly  glance,  and  fixed  it  there, 
the  material  realization  of  his  own  in- 
spired thoughts.  Such  is  genius,  true 
and  immortal.  It  seeks  no  meretri- 
cious greatness,  no  satisfaction  except 
that  of  having  accomplished  its  task, 
fulfilled  its  mission.  Regardless  of 
interest,  forgetful  of  the  world,  it  asks 
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not,  but  commands  the  homage  of  an 
admiring  universe. 

THE    BBERA. 

It  was  the  season  for  the  exhibition 
of  modern  paintings  when  we  visited 
the  Brera,  and  the  more  sober  pro- 
ductions of  antiquity  were  thrust  into 
the  shade  beside  the  gaudy  creations 
of  the  present  schools  of  painting.    We 
are  not  of  those  who  have  no  eyes  or 
ears  for   any  thing   which  does  not 
smell    of  the  antique,   although   we 
have  our  doubts  whether  the  world  is 
ever  likely  to  see  surpassed  the  paintings 
of  Raphael  or  the  poetry  of  Homer 
and  Milton.     We  can  discover  some 
trace  of  genius  in  the  creations  of 
Dannecker,  or  even  of  our  own  Land- 
seer  and  Burton  ;  and  yet  the  humi- 
liating fact  is  evident  to  even  a  super- 
ficial   observer,   that    few    works   of 
modern  art  can  bear  a  comparison, 
either  in  purity  of  ideas  or  style,  with 
those  of  a  less  civilized  but  less  mate- 
rial age.     The  reason  is  plain.     The 
instruments  are  the  same,  the  oppor- 
tunities even  greater,  but  the  spirit  is 
wanting.     The  generality  of  modern 
artists  work  to  gain  worldly  wealth  or 
applause.     Like  ^the  orators  of  Juve- 
nal, they  are  content  if  they  fill  their 
pockets,  or  shake  the  benches  with  ac- 
clamations.    Such  is   not   the   spirit 
from  which  great  and  glorious  works 
emanate.     Those  who  still  command 
the  admiration  of  each  succeeding  age, 
were  men  whom  no  inferior  motives 
actuated — who,  absorbed,  possessed  as 
it  were,  by  one  grand  idea,  toiled  until 
they  had    brought  it   to  perfection. 
They  felt  that  sooner  or  later  an  ad- 
miring world  would  do  them  justice. 
Enslaved  by  no  servile  imitation,  they 
bought  no  (borrowed  gleam  of  light, 
but  dared,  like  Prometheus,  to  snatch 
the  flame  from  heaven.     Such  were 
Dante  and  Raphael,  our  own  Shak- 
speare   and  Milton.      The  same  age 
produced  the  same  spirit,  and   that 
spirit  reared  those  magnificent  struc- 
tures, and  brought  forth  those  glo- 
rious monuments  of  genius,  the  goals 
and  boundaries  of  European  civiliza- 
tion. 

THE  LAZZARETTO. 

He  who  would  realize  to  himself  a 
tale  of  suffering  such  as  the  annals  of 
history  have  seldom  paralleled,  should 
read  that  fearful  description  of  the 
plagae  at  Milan^  given  by  Manzoni, 


and    then  visit  the   Lazzaretto,  the 
scene   of  so   many  tragedies  of  that 
eventful  time.     Outside   the  gate  of 
the  city  is  a  low  range  of  buildings, 
surrounded  by  a  stagnant  ditch,  and 
enclosing  a  small  square  where   the 
rank  grass  grows,  the  picture  of  mi- 
sery and  desolation.     A  small  chapel 
rises  in  the  midst,  where  those  who 
had    survived    that    awful    visitation 
might  return  thanks  for  their  deliver- 
ance.     A  few   of  the  buildings  are 
tenanted  by  some  miserable  poor,  and 
around  the  pillars  which  support  the 
porticos  some  parasitical  plants  have 
twined,  as  if  to  mock  by  their  presence 
the   general    decay.     Scarcely  could 
five  hundred  persons  be  accommodated 
there  with   comfort,  yet   during  the 
famine   which  preceded   the    plague, 
twelve     thousand    destitute    beggars 
were  cooped  up  in  that  narrow  spac?, 
until  they  had  bred  the  seeds  of  infec- 
tion which,  when  released,  they  dis- 
persed all  through  the  city.     At  no 
period  of  history,  not  even  during  the 
plague  at   Athens,   when  famine  and 
war,  added  to  the  calamity,  has  such  a 
picture  of  suffering  mingled  with  heart- 
less recklessness  and  degrading  super- 
stition been  presented  to  the  world. 
The    rapid  spread   of  the   infection, 
after   the  procession  of  the  relics  of 
Saint   Borromeo,  might  have  taught 
them  to  look  to  a  higher  power  for 
support  in  their  calamity.      Yet  the 
senseless  persecution  of  the  anointers 
showed  that  a  dreadful  scourge  was 
yet  needed  to  convict  them  of  their 
errors.  And  dreadful  was  that  scourge. 
The  sun  glared  upon  the  devoted  city 
with  withering  and  baneful  heat,  the 
breath  of  the  pestilence  alone  fanned 
their  burning  brows,  the  cloud  hung 
above  their  heads ;  but  no  refreshing 
shower  descended  from  its  bosom, — 
their  ground  was  iron,  and  their  sky 
brass.     At  length  the  cloud  burst,  the 
waters    poured     down    in    welcome 
streams,  the  sun  shone  with  a  genial 
light ;  but  those  waters  rushed  through 
deserted  streets  ;  the  light  streamed 
through  palaces  now  only  tenanted  by 
the  dead.     Famine  and  pestilence  had 
done  their  work,  and  the  prince  and 
peasant  lay  side  by  side  in  the  grave- 
that  great  leveller  of  mortality. 

The  phenomena  of  the  plague  have 
been  in  general  very  similar,  as  if  to 
mark  it  peculiarly  as  God's  scourge 
upon  an  offending  nation.     There  is 
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one  remarkable  coincidence,  however, 
which  provesi  in  one  instance  at  least, 
the  similarity  of  the  symptoms  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  We  allude  to  the 
custom  which  still  exists  in  Italy  of 
saying  "  salute,*'  and  in  Ireland  "  God 
bless  you,'  when  any  person  has  sneez- 
ed. In  Hibemia,  where  Paddy  must 
have  a  reason,  right  or  wrong,  for 
what  he  does,  this  expression  is  merely 
considered  as  a  pious  invocation  against 
the  fairies.  But  in  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially  in  Milan,  which  may  be  called, 
**  par  excellence,"  the  City  of  the 
Plague,  that  custom  has  been  handed 
down  as  a  tradition  of  that  fearful  vi- 
sitation. Sneezing,  as  mentioned 
also  by  Thucydides,  ^rra^fieg,  has  al- 
ways been  a  premonitory  symptom  of 
the  plague,  and  thus  the  graphic  des- 
cription of  the  Athenian  historian  finds 
a  witness  yet  to  attest  the  truth  of  his 
narrative  among  the  streets  of  Milan 
and  the  wilds  of  Ireland. 

MANTUA    AND    CREMONA. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  reality  sur- 
passes  those  glowing  images  which  the 
imagination  is  ever  ready  to  supply, 
especially  among  scenes  long  present 
to  the  mind.  Those  who  read  with 
delight  the  beautiful  rural  descriptions 
of  the  Mantuan  bard,  might  well  sup- 
pose that  his  childhood  was  nurtured 
amidst  all  that  is  picturesque  or  strik- 
ing in  nature,  such  scenes  as  might 
fill  the  fancy  and  awaken  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  youthful  poet.  And  yet  the 
place  of  his  birth  is  destitute  of  any  of 
those  features  which  constitute  either 
grand  or  picturesque  scenery.  But 
Virgil  was  not  alone  the  poet  of  Mantua, 
but  of  Italy,  of  the  world,  and  of  Rome, 
the  world's  mistress.  And  those  who 
have  visited  that  enchanting  clime 
must  be  more  impressed  with  the 
fact,  that  the  Italy  of  the  present 
day  is  still  the  land  of  which  the  Ro- 
man sang.  Here  the  vine-dresser  yet 
prunes  his  vines,  and  plants  the  alter- 
nate rows.  Here,  beneath  the  same 
cloudless  and  genial  sky,  the  weary 
peasant  seeks  shelter  from  the  noon- 
tide heat  under  the  spreading  beech 
or  widowed  elm ;  and  some  Arcadian 
beauties  may  yet  be  realized,  not  in 
that  form  in  which  they  have  been  tra- 
vestied by  the  imagination  of  our  ances- 
tors, when  interesting  shepherdesses  in 
silks  and  brocades  were  pursued  by  love- 
sick shepherds,  through  clipped  par- 


terres and  formal  avenues.  We  can  still 
imagine  the  dulcet  sounds  of  the  lote, 
the  flocks  collected  from  the  summer 
heat,  sub  pendente  rupe,  while  the  ham 
of  bees  and  the  chirp  of  grasshop- 
pers, rumpunt  arbusta  cicaauE,  alone 
break  the  complete  stillness  and  re- 
pose of  an  Italian  noontide.  It  is  the 
burlesque  of  nature,  not  nature  herself, 
which  is  ridiculous,  and  excites  the 
laughter  of  mankind.  Whatever  vi- 
cissitudes and  changes  a  country  may 
undergo,  although  many  and  different 
may  be  her  masters,  yet  the  bulk  of 
her  population,  her  peasantry,  seldom 
change,  but  preserve  the  same  cha- 
racteristics from  age  to  age.  They 
are  the  children  of  the  soil ;  all  their 
sentiments  and  ideas  partake  of  the 
scenes  amidst  which  they  live,  and 
the  air  which  they  breathe.  The 
English  peasant  of  the  present  day  is 
the  true  descendant  of  the  Saxon  who 
fought  at  Hastings ;  the  Greek  who 
disdained  the  Turkish  yoke  is  not 
unworthy  of  his  fathers  who  bled  at 
Marathon ;  the  Swiss  dreams  yet  of 
Sempach  and  Morgarten ;  and  the 
Italian,  quick,  fiery,  and  intelligent, 
might  yet,  beneath  the  eagles  of  ano- 
ther Csesar,  avenge  the  injuries  of  his 
fallen  race. 

VEftONA. 

The  road  fVom  Milan  to  Verona 
passes  by  the  Lago  di  Garda,  a  fine  ex- 
panse of  water,  the  roar  of  whose  waves 
giving  it  the  character  of  an  inland  sea, 
mark  it  as  the  «*  Benacus**  of  Virgil, 
Fluctibus  acfremitu  assurgens  marino. 
We  found  accommodation  in  a  large 
hotel,  formerly  a  palace  belonging  to 
some  proud  signior  of  Verona,  and 
gloomy  enough,  although  spacious. 
However,  we  had  reason  to  be  thank- 
ful that  our  lodging  was  not  in  an 
ancient  building,  now  a  pothouse,  but 
said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Capulets. 
It  does  not  at  all  agree  with  our  ideas 
of  a  signorial  residence,  and  unfor- 
tunately for  the  story,  the  only  bal- 
cony where  Juliet  could  have  stood 
(if  she  ever  stood  there  at  all)  looks 
into  a  narrow,  dirty  street,  which  en- 
tirely destroys  the  romance.  Indeed 
both  this  house  and  the  tomb  of  Juliet 
(which  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
a  horse  trough  with  a  lid  upon  it) 
seems  to  have  been  invented  for  the 
peculiar  benefit  of  the  valets  de  place, 
a  lively  and  inventive  raoe«  who  d«- 
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serve  to  be  supported  for  their  inge- 
nuity in  being  able  to  give  a  diiferent 
version,  and  to  assign  different  locali- 
ties to  the  same  story.  However, 
the  stone  trough  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  romance,  and  sundry  chips  of 
it  are  deposited  annually,  by  sentimen- 
tal travellers,  in  their  cabinet  of  cu- 
riosities. Consequently,  it  matters 
little  whether  a  wall  round  the  gar- 
den which  contains  this  interesting 
relic  is  the  very  one  which  Romeo 
leaped  over,  according  to  some  vera- 
cious guides,  or  whether  he  scaled 
another  somewhere  else,  it  being  per- 
fectly optional,  as  the  showman  libe- 
rally remarked,  for  those  to  choose 
who  have  paid  their  money,  with  this 
slight  difference,  that  whichever  they 
shall  select  is  sure  to  be  the  wroug 
one. 

THE  ROHAN  AMPHITHEATBE. 

Whence  comes  this  dark  and  gloomy 
structure,  the  relic  of  days  gone  by, 
of  generations    long    passed    away. 
Blackened  by   age,   its  vast  propor- 
tions seemed  piled  by  Titan  hands. 
Like   the  scathed  and  blasted  trunk 
of  some  mighty  oak  in  the  forest,  it 
stands  forth  alone,  claiming  no  kin- 
dred with  the  scenes  around,  in  so- 
lemn solitude,  the  witness  of  a  long 
extinct,  though  not  forgotten  race. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  strange 
and  mysterious  about   these  ancient 
structures  which  Rome  has  bequeathed 
to  the  world,  the  monuments  of  her 
power.     Never  have  we  been  so  im- 
pressed with  the  consciousness  of  her 
might,  as  when  standing  beneath  the 
dark   shadow   of  this  shattered  and 
ruined  memorial.    It  might  seem  that 
the  mighty  genius  of  the  empire  still 
brooded  over,  and  shadowed  it  by  his 
vast  wings.  We  feel  ourselves  awed  as 
if  by  the  presence  of  her,  the  tutelary 
guardian  of  the   seven    hills,   whose 
mysteries    were    inscrutable,    whose 
name  never  was  uttered  by  lips  pro- 
fane.    The  form  of  this  majestic  ruin 
is  still  perfect,  the  stone  seats  remain, 
but  much  has  yielded  to  time  and  de- 
cay.    Some  of  those  who  seek  a  sub- 
sistence by  selling  relics  and  prints, 
have    established    themselves   in   the 
'*Tomitoria"  beneath,  like  rats  in  a 
deserted  barn.  Thus  generations  have 
lived  and  died  beside  these  mighty  re- 
lict of  a  conquering  race,  scarcely  con- 


scious of  their  presence,  with  little 
sympathy  for  their  fate;  yet  where 
shall  we  find  a  grander  realization 
of  the  vast  conceptions  of  that  in- 
domitable will  which  once  subdued  the 
world,  than  among  those  ruined  me- 
morials, the  last  legacy  of  Imperial 
Home. 

PAVIA. 

The  road  from   Milan  to  Pavia  is 
uninteresting,    passing  through    low 
marshy  grounds.    A  detour  should  be 
made  to  visit  the  Certosa,  a  magnifi- 
cent ecclesiastical  structure,  rich  in 
tombs  and  offerings,  the  fruits  of  the 
piety  of  the  middle  ages,  when  men 
compoiAided  with  heaven  by  giving 
up  what  they  could  no  longer  enjoy. 
The  facade  is  composed  of  alternate 
squares   of  black   and   white  marble, 
like  a  chess-board,  and  presents  rather 
an  Oriental  appearance.     As  appro- 
priate ornaments  of  a  Christian  church, 
they  have  inserted  heads  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  some  Roman   Empe- 
rors,   better   suited   to   a  temple   of 
Bacchus.     The  interior  is  very  gor- 
geous,  containing  two  richly-carved 
tombs,  one  of  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who 
certainly  deserved   to  be  well  buried, 
as  the  people  had  been  made  so  happy 
by  his  death.     The  side  chapels  con- 
tain some  rich  marbles  brought  from 
Asia  and  the  Levant,  and  the  interior 
of  the  roof  is  of  a  beautiful  aqua-ma- 
rine colour.     There  is  little  interest- 
ing in  Pavia  except  the  tomb  of  St. 
Augustine   in    the   cathedral.      The 
town  has  quite  a  deserted  appearance, 
realising  little  that  importance  which 
it  once  possessed,  when  Francis  fought 
the  memorable  battle  beneath  its  walls. 
There  is  small  interest  in  viewing  the 
battle-field   of  an   age   when  tactics 
were  little  known,  and  a  charge  of 
chivalry  decided  the  day.     It  was  not, 
perhaps,  from  mere  motives  of  ambi- 
tion that  the  monarchs  of  France  so 
often  asserted  their  right  of  conquest 
in  Italy.     Their    policy   was   proba- 
bly  deeper  than  that  which  proceed- 
ed from  the  desire  of  fruitless  aggran- 
disement ;  but  it  was  in  Italy  the  con- 
test should  be  decided.     There  was 
the  battle-field — the  struggle  for  the 
balance  of  power,  a  principle  which,  if 
not  fully  understood  in   theory,  was 
yet  often  the   secret  motive  for  expe- 
ditions apparently  rash  and  unpro- 
ductive. 
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VENICE. 

We  remember  along  time  ago,  when 
in  our  childhood  every  plantation  was 
deemed  a  forest^  every  stream  a  river, 
before  railways  and  engineers,  and 
Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Works, 
had  marred  the  beauties  of  the  wood- 
land, and  driven  away  the  **  genii 
loci,"  the  tutelary  nymphs  of  grot  and 
fountain,  we  remember  having  listened 
with  delight  to  tales  of  fairy  rings  and 
dances,  of  enchanted  lakes,  whence 
rose  by  magic  power,  glistening  pin- 
nacles, and  splendid  towers,  adorned 
with  all  the  creations  of  a  glowing 
imagination.  Long  had  we  deemed 
that  such  glories  existed  only  in  the 
fancy  of  the  aged  peasant,  and  never 
had  we  expected  to  see  them  realized, 
until  one  evening,  when  the  setting 
sun  was  spreading  its  last  rays  through 
a  veil  of  mist,  rising 'from  the  waters, 
we  saw  through  that  vapoury  medium 
the  very  material  realization  of  our 
childish  dreams.  There  were  domes 
and  pinnacles,  lofty  "campaniles,"  and 
marble  palaces,  glistening  through  the 
mysterious  veil  of  golden  mist,  and 
built  apparently  on  the  shifting  foun- 
dation of  the  waters ;  and  scarce  a 
sound  was  heard  as  we  glided  noise- 
lessly along  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
palaces,  through  dark  canals,  where 
the  moon  in  vain  endeavoured  to  pene- 
trate, until  we  emerged  at  length  into 
the  broad  bosom  of  the  "  Canal 
Grande,"  the  principal  thoroughfare 
of  Venice. 

THE  "  PIAZZA  DI  SAN  MARCO." 

We  must  apologize  to  our  readers 
for  the  small  amount  of  that  informa- 
tion, which  (as  tourists)  we  feel  our- 
selves bound  to  give  the  public,  con- 
cerning the  various  accidents  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  which  we  encountered 

on  our  road,   how  dear  M was 

detained  with  a  cold,  and  F near- 
ly broke  his  neck  in  a  ditch;  these, 
and  other  remarkable  occurrences, 
such  as  our  interview  with  the  Prince 

of  N y,  and  our  interesting  debate 

upon  the  Corn  Laws  with  the  Count 

of  P ski,  who  apparently  knew 

as  much  about  the  subject  as  most 
Irishmen  know  about  the  Repeal  of 
the  Union,  we  shall  leave  to  those  fa- 
voured individuals  who  shall  under- 
take (according  to  the  present  fashion) 
to  publish  our  memoirs  and  corres- 


pondence.    But  following  our  origi- 
nal intention  of  hurrying  onr  reader 
at  once  *'in  medias  res/'  we  shall 
enter  the  "  Piazza  di  San  Marco,"  and 
place  ourselves  opposite  to  the  Chorch. 
It  is  early,  yet  the  rays  of  an  Italian 
sun  are  darting  down  an  intolerable 
heat ;   every  one  looks  wearied^  and 
on  all  sides  is  heard  the  incessant  cry 
of  "  acqua,"  accompanied  by  the  tink- 
ling of  the  apparatus  of  the  water- 
sellers.     The  gondoliers  lie  stretched 
asleep  in  their  boats,  and  the  only  in- 
dividuals who  preserve  the  semblance 
of  activity    are  the    waiters    of  the 
"  cafes,  who  hurry  continually  to  and 
fro  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  varioos 
customers.  There  is  a  peculiar  charm 
about  Venice,  arising  n*om  the  varied 
scenes  which  it  presents  to  the  stran- 
ger.     There  the  Greek,  and  Turk, 
the  Jew,  and  Frank,  the  sturdy  boat- 
men of  the  Adriatic,  and  the  wander- 
ing minstrel  of  Lombardy,  meet  be- 
neath the  colonnades ;  then  above  all 
is  the  Church  of  St.   Mark,  with  its 
Eastern  domes  and  marble  columns, 
for  which  every  clime  has  been  ran- 
sacked.    There  is  the  Doge's  palace, 
the  slender  columns  and  rounded  arch 
bespeaking  a  Saracenic  origin,  while  its 
massive  solidity,  and  the  gigantic  **  cam- 
panile" frowning  above  it,  recall  the 
thoughts  to  the  dark  materialism  of  the 
West.  Let  us  enter  the  gorgeous  porti- 
co beneath  the  celebrated  horses  of  St. 
Mark,  and  having  trod  upon  the  stone 
which  marks  where  an  Emperor  knelt, 
let  us  survey  the  interior  of  the  Church, 
redolent  with  eastern  perfume.      A 
dim  light  is  shed  around  bv  the  few 
lamps  at  the  altar,  where  the  priests 
are  officiating,  and  the  smoke  is  rising 
from  the  censers.     A  religious  gloom 
pervades  the  whole,  but  it  lacks  the 
majestic  simplicity  of  the  Daomo  at 
Milan,  the  severe  grandeur  of  our  own 
St.   Paul's.      There  is  magnificence; 
but  it  is  that  of  the  Indian  pagoda^ 
glittering  with  marble  and  g^ms— not 
such    as  calls  forth  the  spontaneous 
tribute  of  admiring  devotion.      We 
are  dazzled,  but  not  impressed  ;  and 
it  is  a  relief  to  the  aching  sight  to  ex- 
change the  solemn  gloom  for  the  broad 
light  of  day.     Many  a  recollection  is 
renewed  by  the  sight  of  that  piazza* 
Manyl  a  scene  recurs  to  the  memory^ 
fraught  with  the   triumphs  and  diii« 
grace  of  the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 
Again,  we  seem  to  behold  the  crowd 
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of  merchants — of  traders  from  the 
distant  East — of  those  vho  had  wel- 
comed her  palmy  days,  when  the 
wealth  of  India  poured  into  her  ports. 
From  so  many  recollections  which 
throng  upon  the  mind,  let  us  select 
two  scenes  (it  is  enough)  of  her 
triumph  and  her  disgrace : 

**  It  is  a  glorious  afternoon,  and  all 
Venice  is  poured  forth  beside  her  quays, 
where  resounds  the  busy  hum  of  mer- 
chandize,  and  upon  her  canals,  alive 
with  a  thousand  gondolas.  And  now  a 
crowd  has  collected  to  view  a  stranger 
bark,  whence  descend  three  knights,  the 
flower  of  the  western  chivalry.  The 
cross  embroidered  on  their  mantles  de- 
notes the  object  of  their  mission — it  is 
to  seek  the  aid  of  the  republic  against 
the  Saracen.  A  few  days  have  passed 
away,  and  the  people  are  assembled  in 
the  piazza,  and  again  those  knights  are 
before  them,  beneath  the  shadow  of  the 
winged  lion  ;  and  their  heads  are  bare, 
and  beside  them  stands  the  blind  old 
chieftain,  bearing  the  banner  of  the 
republic ;  and  a  few  words  are  uttered, 
of  entreaty  and  supplication,  to  the  so- 
vereign multitude,  and  then  the  sounds 
of  approbation  are  heard — the  voice  of 
thousands  shakes  the  drooping  banners 
— their  arms  are  grasped — their  galleys 
are  manned,  and  the  fiat  of  Venice  de- 
cides the  doom  of  Constantinople." 

These  were  glorious  times — the  age 
of  Italian  freedom.  Now  let  us  re- 
verse the  picture. 

Once  more  the  piazza  is  filled  by  an 
anxious  crowd ;  but  the  triumph  of 
power,  the  joy  of  success  is  no  longer 
there.  The  fire  of  enthusiasm — of 
patriotic  zeal — no  longer  animates 
their  expressive  countenances ;  their 
faces  are  bent  downwards  ;  they  wait 
in  mournful  expectancy  of  some  me- 
lancholy pageant,  prepared  by  violence 
and  oppression ;  and  high  above  their 
heads  floats  the  banner  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburgh — high  on  those  masts, 
once  the  pride,  but  now  the  monu- 
ments of  the  disgrace  of  a  nation. 
And  a  proclamation  is  read,  which 
asserts  the  stranger's  claim  to  those 
gorgeous  palaces,  and  the  thunder  of 
artillery  mingles  with  the  acclamations 
of  a  few  hirelings,  and  Venice  has 
fallen — a  base  compromise  of  French 
expediency  with  Austrian  ambition. 

There  are  those  who  deem  railways, 
and  pensions,  and  patched-up  palaces, 
a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  liberty — who  affect  to  praise  the 


paternal  administration  of  Austria, 
and  extol  the  present  tranquillity  of  a 
people  when  compared  with  the  stormy 
scenes  of  national  freedom.  Such 
political  theorists  consider  the  feelings 
and  motives  which  actuate  mankind 
as  of  no  value  in  their  material  calcu- 
lations. But  there  is  that  which 
treasures  can  never  buy,  the  loss  of 
which  no  benefits  can  compensate. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  a  free-born  nation 
— the  consciousness  of  independence 
— which  elevates  and  sublimes  the 
man  ;  it  is  the  fire  of  patriotism, 
from  whence  spring  (as  the  mystic 
lacchus  amidst  the  raging  flame)  that 
soul  which  animated  the  strains  of  Pe- 
trarch, Dante,  and  Tasso.  Italy  may 
yet  boast  her  railroads,  her  haf vests 
and  luxurious  clime,  but  never  shall 
those  strains  recall  aught  but  ruin  and 
disgrace — never  shall  the  light  of  native 
genius  beam  on  her  land,  until  her  sons 
have  learned,  by  bitter  experience^ 
that  freedom  is  their  last  and  noblest 
blessing — until  the  spirit  of  liberty 
again  descends  to  raise  their  hearts  to 
high  and  glorious  deeds. 

THE   doge's    palace. 

Beside  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  ex- 
tending to  the  water-side,  is  the  mag- 
nificent palace  of  the  Doge.  After 
ascending  a  splendid  marble  staircase, 
down  which  rolled  the  head  of  the  ill- 
fated  Marino  Faliero,  the  stranger  is 
conducted  through  a  spacious  hall 
hung  with  portraits  of  the  doges,  and 
paintings  illustrative  of  their  deeds, 
among  which  those  of  Dandolo  are 
justly  conspicuous.  Here  are  many 
bronze  statues,  and  other  trophies, 
brought  to  Venice  after  the  siege  of 
Constantinople.  The  historian  and 
artist  have  reason  to  be  thankful  that 
the  previous  capture  of  that  city  by  a 
Christian  host  diffused  the  monuments 
of  learning  and  art  over  Europe,  be- 
fore the  barbarity  of  the  Turk  had 
completed  the  work  of  desolation. 
After  having  visited  the  hall  of  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  looked  down  the 
chink  where  was  once  the  famous  lion's 
mouth,  an  aged  "cicerone"  conducted 
us  to  the  dungeons.  Some  of  them 
were  beneath  the  level  of  the  canal ; 
and  very  moist,  slimy,  unpleasant 
places  they  are,  admirably  calculated 
as  the  winter  residence  of  a  toad,  but 
not  agreeable  quarters  for  a  prisoner. 
Many  a  tragedy^  we  have  no  doubt. 
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was  consimimuted  in  the  dark  wHter:^ 
of  the  narrow  canal,  which  flows  be- 
neath the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  be- 
tween the  palace  and  the  prison. 
There  is  one  step  in  a  passage  leading 
to  a  part  of  the  prison,  where  the 
words  of  Dante,  "  Lasciate  ogni  spo- 
ranza,"  might  well  be  applied,  as  those 
who  passed  that  fatal  bound  never  re- 
turned. The  Bridge  of  Sighs  spans 
the  narrow  canal,  which,  as  it  has  been 
sighed  and  sung  about  by  so  many 
poets,  both  fledged  and  unfledged,  since 
the  time  of  Byron,  we  shall  dismiss  for 
the  present  with  the  single  remark, 
that  the  proximity  of  the  prison  and 
palace  is  more  the  characteristic  of 
Oriental  despotism  than  of  the  free 
institutions  of  Europe.  This  is  one 
among  the  many  similarities  which 
may  be  traced  in  comparing  the  Vene- 
tian government,  its  spirit  and  institu- 
tions, with  the  unchanging  dogmas  and 
tyranny  of  the  East. 

"  MARINO    FALIEBO." 

In  the  hall  of  the  Doge's  palace, 
among  the  portraits  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates of  the  republic,  is  a  frame 
covered  by  a  black  veil,  beneath  which 
is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  ill-fated 
Marino  Faliero.  Independent  of  the 
charm  which  genius  has  thrown  over 
his  history,  there  is  a  mystery  attached 
to  his  fate  which  migfht  well  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  historian.  Was  he, 
indeed,  worthy  of  the  infamy  entailed 
on  the  name  of  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try ?  Or  did  he  fall  a  victim  to  the 
jealousy  of  that  secret  tribunal  wlio 
dreaded  any  invasion  of  their  privi- 
leges ?  Was  it  because  he  dared  to  as- 
sert more  liberal  principles  than  those 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  an  oligarchy 
— because  he  dreamed  of  a  power  found- 
ed on  the  love  of  the  people,  that  he  fell 
a  sacrifice  to  a  conspiracy,  the  nature 
of  which  resembled  those  hatched  in 
the  seraglio  of  an  eastern  despot. 
These  are  questions  difficult  to  decide ; 
yet,  we  may  And  a  history  somewhat 
parallel  to  that  of  Marino  Faliero  in 
the  annals  of  Sparta.  The  constitu- 
tion of  that  celebrated  republic  resem- 
bled, in  many  respects,  the  oligarchy 
of  Venice.  In  both  there  was  the 
larger  and  smaller  council ;  the  head 
magistrate,  with  limited  power,  chosen 
from  and  jealously  watched  by  a  small 
body  of  the  nobles.  Hence  arises  the 
similiarity  between  the  fate  of  Marino 


Faliero  and  of  Pausanias,  the  celebrat- 
ed leader  at  Platiea,  who  was  after- 
wards accused  of  treacberyy  and  pun- 
ished with  death,  by  a  conspiracy  of 
the  nobles.  Both  had  endeavoured  to 
engage  the  affections  of  the  muUitude 
by  the  offer  of  a  more  liberal  form  of 
government ;  both  were  betrayed,  and 
became  the  victims  of  a  party  whom 
they  could  not  subdue.  The  guilt  of 
Pausanias  was  probably  better  esta- 
blished than  that  of  Marino  Faliero, 
but  the  similar  fate  of  both  may  prove 
the  remarkable  coincidence  between 
some  of  the  principal  institutions  of 
Venice  and  the  republic  of  Lycurgust 

THE    LIDO. 

There  is  a  long  narrow  strip  of  land 
forming  a  kind  of  natural  breakwater, 
which  protects  Venice  from  the  Adri- 
atic. It  might  seem  to  a  spectator, 
when  beholding  the  city  beneath  from 
the  summit  of  the  campanile  in  the 
Piazza,  that  were  it  not  for  this  little 
promontory,  a  violent  tempest  might 
bury  palaces  and  churches  beneath 
the  waves.  It  is  a  desolate  spot, 
destitute  of  vegetation  and  pa^ly 
covered  with  the  sand  borne  by 
the  sea-breeze.  There  are  a  few 
tombs  scattered  about,  marked  with 
Hebrew  characters,  denoting  that 
they  belong  to  that  race  long  pro- 
scribed in  Europe,  the  children  of 
Israel.  But,  after  the  confinement  of 
a  Venetian  life,  it  is  pleasant  to  find  a 
small  strip  of  ground,  by  which  yon 
may  ascertain  the  utility  of  those 
members  called  legs,  with  which  man 
has  been  endowed,  the  advantages  of 
which  an  inhabitant  of  Venice  might 
be  inclined  to  call  in  question.  In 
fact,  although  it  is  possible  to  walk 
through  the  whole  city,  by  taking  cir- 
cuitous routes,  passing  oridges  like 
staircases,  &c.,  yet  it  is  infinitely  more 
agreeable  and  convenient  to  take  a 
gondola,  especially  as  the  gondolier 
may  sometimes  act  as  your  **  cicerone," 
and  enable  you  thus  to  dispense  with  a 
"valet  de  place,"  a  tiresome  kind  of 
animal,  who  talks  of  nothing  in  Venice 
but  of  Tintoretto  and  Paul  Veronese. 
There  is  another  sight,  however,  to 
be  seen  at  the  Lido,  which  should  not 
be  omitted  in  the  catalogue  of  its 
attractions.  It  is  the  sunset,  when 
the  luminary  descends  like  a  ball  of 
fire  into  the  Adriatic.  We  might  al- 
most imagine  that  the  waters  oined 
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apiMrvntlj  Cuuchcd  their 
Thrro  ••  nothinff  tn  interrupt 
I  teA  and  tkv  aro  siiftu!»i*d 
'illiant  criiuiMiii  ^low,  and  ttie 
mdi  ^\n  classical  |ihra»i'>  into 
n  of  OccanUAt  or  to  u«e  tho 
our  own  po«t — 


IiUk  vf  lUiiur  liirbt.  " 


.MCC    BV    MOUNLKillT. 

I  TOO  iii«h  to  roalixe  to  your- 
^lori^s  (if  an  ai^>  luni:  gono 
itkv  the  mt'morie!  of  tlie  |>a»>t» 
non  the  mighty  dpa<l  to  i>po. 
!•  of  ancifnt  d.iy!t-.look  not 

thote  rccollortiiinH  hiMieath 
d  and  gari»h    litfht   of  il:iy, 

faurrv  of  hu^ine.^j)  of  man's 
[)urfuit«,  interrupt  ami  <  liase 
Ubouroil  thouLrht.  Hut  nlien 
iT — the  ••  •<  •••xxw/'  the  "  ijr- 
Igus"  who  turn  into  bed  to 
IT  their  ^uppi•r•  haw  di9a(»- 

■  hen  tho  full  nmon  louks 
i>r  dunii*  ami  titwvr.  and  all 
lit  thf  iniak'inatidn  bv  d:iv,  all 
itX  f>f  9>pU'ndiiur  and  wrcti'h- 
*  furmor  gratidi-ur  and  spK*n« 
T.  i»  thriinn  into  the*  Mia<K> ; 
bing  ts  a)>road  tn  disturb  the 
n»  of  him  «hot  ro(*kli>!i  of 

niw'ht  air»  \enture^  forth  to 

c^iuinv'  l-ri't'/L- :  tlu-n  it   ii 

spirit    *li:iUi*  utT  it«»  inrthly 

.  aijiJ  Mi:i!o  for  into  tiic  rt^uiun^ 

it.     It  ua-  Mur  Li'^t  I'Vtniii'^ 

.  ml;<*u,  haviiiLT  r.-rajinl  the 

W  hnvrt-riiiL''  **\\  tlf.'    i*i:<//.ay 

jr  L'*'i<^!"ia«  anil  |>.io>f'il  aluntr 

'•j^d   ^tri-ani    lit'   the   *' Canal 

'I'ti>- iijjht  el*  aniiii-/  in  tlio 

it    <  f   liJ-aVfn.    wai    ritK-v'tfil 

I  iiix.*ni!it-i-!.t  t.huri-}it'>    ami 

ti-i!i%    rvtainiii."    hut    a  m'Iii- 

'    ti.i  ir     pri"'tirii-    ^pli  n«l<iui'. 

■^•.i;:fl       wa*      lit-aril,      hut 

•  •i*     i\\K*     iitu-tpiititt      'ir 

',*•    Iff     tht-     uati  r     hi-iH-atli 

■  :*  th'  iTiiii  Ifli!  r,  arid  thf 
!•>  •i'nch  p.i-^cd  U-,  <lark  and 
kdd'.il  in-irr  t'l  the  nn-ttrinii^ 

i.f  tliv  -C'-iM*,  Away  wiili 
«<iu!d  h'iuii«h  ri'Uiaiu'o  and 
ti  fftim  thi»  Hiirl  i  rif  i»\n'- — 
1  ritluci'  «-vfrvtIiinir  t^i  tiicir 
ial  niitjun<^,  their  dav-hoi»k<« 
'i— who  mix  up  Shak«pcaru 
itfeiv  a  renuniact-ncc  from 
1  »  core  fur  corns.     With 


Buch  there  i«  but  one  sstvp  from  the 
kuhlimt*  t(i  the  ridiculoun.     There  art* 
many  of  thin  description    to  )>o  met 
witli — of  those  who  could  not  stop  to 
bi'huld  a  splendid  hun&et»  l^ecause  din- 
ner was  waiting,  and  the  Houp  would 
be  cold,  and  whi»  are  afraid  to  venture 
out  in  the    evening  lest  they   might 
catch  rheumatic  gout.     Tho  question 
naturally  arises,  why  did  they  under- 
take such  a  perilous  exploit  as  leaving 
their  fireside^  and  well-aired  shcetSy  to 
encounter  damp,  and  indigestion,  and 
cold  on  the  continent.     Let  us  leave 
them  to  their  unenvied  ease,  and  glide 
slowly  beneath    the    bluuiow    of   the 
Doiro's  Palace,  and  view  the  domes  of 
St.  Mark  gli^tening  beneath  the  vault 
of  night.     How  often,  in  her  ualmy 
days,  have  tho  throngs  of  giddy  re- 
vellers    paused,    enclianted    by     the 
beauty  ot  the  spot,  while  the  thousand 
gondolas  glanced  by,  filled  with  the 
\(»tarieH  of  pleasure,  and  echoing  with 
the  htrains  of   Tasso !      These  were 
timrsuheu  Venice  was  indeed  Queen 
of  thi*  Adriatic,  enthroned  upon  her 
islfii,  rising  like  the  Cyprian  goddess 
from  the  waters.      How   changed   it 
the   scene  I    how   gone    the    beauty  I 
Her  merchantii  are  beggars,  pensioned 
by  the  charity  of  Auatria — her  sons 
the  feuhjects  of  a  stranger — her  com- 
merce   decayed — her    spirit    broken. 
I  low  ditierent   from    the  time    when 
.•>he    dared     to    btand    alnioat    single- 
handed  a^'uinat  the  banded  powers  of 
Kuropc  !     The  Kuoentuur  lies  rotting 
in  the  tle>erted  d<>ek.<«,  once  filled  with 
.-hijipiuLT,  the  admiration  nf    Europe. 
Her    palaoe.s   are   falling    to    decay — 
many    a    broken    column   and    fallr-n 
cajiital    atte<«t$  the   perishable    nature 
ot'  human  great ne>>.     A  ."t ranger  in- 
habit*^  her  liillo,  and  insults  her  fallen 
niaje-ty.      Hut  away  with  these  gloomy 
ref]<-etii»ns,  th»v  >uil  nut  .-ueh  a  >cene 
a-,  tlii^i — the   beauty   of  the   midnight 
Immm*.      Li  t  us  >nnunon  the  recollee- 
ti<in->  of  ehivalrv  and  romance  to  our 
ai'l — !rt   us   jieopli-  the   solitude,  and 
\\:\K\-    its    pri>tiiie      lite     within    the 
u  itiii-i't  il  frame.      It  is  nut  the  thought 
of  what  she  is,  b\it  of   what  >he  has 
lien,    which    ^l|(mI•l     influence    our 
f;iirit,  wheri  j»a»>ing  by  «.i  niany  >ci'nes 
(»r  atiri<.-nt  elitrv.       Not   thus  did  tho 
Human  niure,  when  he  pam^ed  amidst 
tlie   ruin>    of   fallen    C\irtha;;e.       Ho 
»at,  inileed,  upon  a  broken  column,  his 
eye  rested  on  tho  ruined  temple,  the 
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fallen  arch;  but  he  regarded  them 
not,  his  thoughts  were  far  away — he 
held  communion  with  those  of  ancient 
time,  the  spirits  of  the  mighty  dead. 
He  thought  of  when  the  Carthaginian 
shook  in  his  iron  grasp  the  gates  of 
the  seven-hilled  city — when  the  legions 
were  mowed  down  by  the  African 
sword,  and  Rome  trembled  for  her 
empire.  He  thought  of  the  last 
struggle  of  expiring  patriotism,  when 
women  and  children  rushed  to  the 
fight,  and  the  astonished  foe  quailed 
before  the  determination  of  despair. 
Had  Venice  perished  like  Car- 
thage, her  beauty  might  indeed  have 
been  more  defaced,  her  buildings  less 
worthy  of  the  admiration  of  the 
stranger  ;  but  her  name  should  have 
been  a  watchword  of  freedom  to  re- 
motest ages,  her  death -knell  had 
waked  a  chord  of  sympathy  in  every 
patriot's  heart.  Again,  we  see  the 
triumphant  march  of  the  Crusaders, 
the  gonfalon  of  the  republic,  waving 
on  the  towers  of  Zara  and  Constan- 
tinople— the  return  of  her  victorious 
fleets,  when  the  setting  sun  had  wit- 
nessed the  defeat  and  shame  of  Genoa. 
These  are  memories  which  incite  to 
great  and  glorious  deeds ;  would  that 
they  had  availed  her  to  add  one  more 
laurel  to  her  unpolluted  brow,  would 
that  she  had  known,  when  hope  was 


gone,  to  descend  agun  into  the  waters 
from  which  she  rose,  her  flag  un- 
struck,  her  honour  unsullied. 

Venice,  farewell !  long  would  we 
linger  beside  thy  waters,  charmed  by 
the  spell  attached  to  the  memory  of  an 
age  coeval  with  the  brightest  scenes  of 
Italian  glory,  the  age  of  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo,  of  Dante  and  Tasso. 
Thine  has  been  a  mysterious  career ; 
thou  hast  been  the  witness  alike  of  a 
falling  and  a  rising  empire.  As  the 
prophet  of  old,  thou  hast  stood  be- 
tween the  dead  and  the  living— a 
connecting  link  in  the  chain  of  cen- 
turies, between  tottering  Rome  and 
the  vigorous  growth  of  modern  Europe, 
between  the  Hun  and  the  Frank, 
Attila  and  Napoleon.  Thy  architec- 
ture, thy  institutions,  the  spirit  and 
manners  of  thy  people,  all  attest  the 
two-fold  nature  of  thy  destiny,  as  placed 
between  the  old  and  new  civilization, 
sharing  in  the  characteristics  of  both, 
uniting  the  immutable  dogmas,  the 
despotism  of  Oriental  unity  with  the 
changes  and  revolutions  of  the  West. 
We  leave  thee  with  regret ;  for  never 
shall  we  look  on  a  fairer  scene — a 
scene  so  full  of  teeming  recollections, 
so  pregnant  with  the  memory  of 
bright  and  varied  fortune,  as  that 
which  we  now  gaze  upon,  beneath  the 
brilliant  moonlight  of  an  Italian  sky. 
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The  greater  the  circumference  of  man's 
mental  achievements,  the  more  vast  he 
finds  the  inner  boundary  of  what  he  has 
not  achieved.  We  know  it  is  a  favourite 
argument  with  those  of  our  own  time 
who  would  excuse  the  characteristic 
lack  of  great  and  original  works  in  ima- 
ginative literature,  that  genius  is  at  a 
disadvantage — that  its  efforts  are  anti- 
cipated by  earlier  efforts — that  it  has 
come  too  late.  But  this  is  only  an  excuse. 
It  may  salve  the  vanity  of  one  or  another 
disappointed  aspirant  to  think  so,  but 
will  never  hold  with  the  broad  and 
liberal  speculator  on  man's  intellectual 
nature.  Vast  tracts  of  thought  have, 
it  is  true,  betn  landed  upon,  seized, 
reclaimed,  and  become  for  ever  the 
possession  of  others.  But  the  conti- 
nent is  as  boundless  as  ever  ;  and  it  is 
only  to  plunge  into  the  forest  with  half 
the  energy  of  original  enter  prize,  to 
find  the  plains,  and  the  waters,  and 
the  mountains  of  vaster  regions  spread 
before  us  in  their  unexplored  solitude 
and  sublimity. 

No  doubt,  genius  must  now  be  in- 
structed. To  dare  is  not  enough. 
To  know  all  that  may  be  known,  must 
precede  the  plunge  into  the  unknown. 
The  territory  wrested  from  nature  by 
man  must  be  traversed,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  its  population  mastered, 
before  the  desert  can  be  made  produc- 
tive by  human  labour.  Nay,  more — 
the  information  thus  acquired  must 
form  the  groundwork  and  suggest  the 
direction  of  further  enterprise.  It 
must  be  predetermined  what  to  aim 
at,  and  what  to  avoid ;  how  to  grapple 
with  difficulties — how  to  improve  ad- 
vantages. The  chivalrous  adventurer 
of  bygone  ages,  with  whom  the  only  im- 
pelling  motive  was  the  vague  restless- 
ness of  his  own  spirit,  and  the  only 
guide  the  stars  of  heaven,  must  now  be 
succeeded  by  those  who,  fired  by  the 
same  energy  of  purpose,  and  confiding 
with  the  same  implicit  reliance  on  the 
same  exalted  influences,  own  a  great 
and  intelligible  object,  and  possess  an 
elaborate  and  accurate  chart. 


Hence  the  avenues  to  success  are 
perhaps  less  direct  than  they  originally 
were.  Spirits  which  might  have  ar- 
rived at  its  shrine  when  it  was  ap- 
proached by  a  single  step,  may  flag  in 
the  toilsome  march  of  preliminary  pre- 
paration; but  Genius,  that  annihilator 
of  difficulties,  will  only  gain  strength 
by  opposing  obstacles,  rejoicing  when 
it  finds  itself  alone  at  the  confines 
of  that  great  tract,  to' reach  which  has 
been  too  much  for  minor  celebrities, 
and  within  whose  depths  the  footsteps 
of  human  imagination  are  still  as  un- 
traceable as  ever. 

In  this  view  we  are  aware  we  differ 
from  some  able  critics,  Jeffrey  in  par- 
ticular, who  deem  it  impossible — or  so 
improbable  as  to  amount  to  a  practical 
impossibility — that  any  future  genius 
will  be  found  sufficiently  vast  to  create, 
that  is,  to  originate  poetry,  or  poiesis, 
with  the  full  grandeur  and  effect  of  those 
old  masters  of  sacred  and  profane  inspi- 
ration who  found  the  tracts  of  human 
thought  a  solitude,  and  the  waters  of 
the  great  deep  of  the  imagination  moved 
over  by  the  sole  pinion  of  the  Spirit 
of  God.  That  man  can  make  a  Gar- 
den of  Eden  of  the  scored  surface  of 
arable  land,  or  find  the  majesty  of  the 
"  much-crowded  main"  in  the  crowd- 
ed channel  across  which  commerce 
ploughs  its  smoky  way,  from  a  brick- 
and-mortar  wharf  on  one  shore  to  a 
fishing-quay  on  another,  b  not  to  be 
reasonably  expected.  But  these  en- 
thusiasts for  the  past  forget,  that 
poetry  does  not  deal  with  limitable 
materials — that  the  sides  of  Parnassus 
are  only  cultivated  to  a  certain  eleva- 
tion— that  its  steeps  and  its  pinnacles 
are  yet  unreclaimed  for  the  appropria- 
tion of  genius,  and  that  if  it  only  com- 
mence the  work  from  the  superior  li- 
mits of  man's  present  domain,  it  will  find 
the  soil  as  virgin  as  at  first,  and  each 
terrace  reclaimed  more  sublime  even 
than  those  appropriated  by  the  energy 
of  antiquity. 

To  assert  that  originality — that  high 
characteristic  of  genius — is  displayed 
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iu  the  general  coDception  and  design 
of  the  remarkable  poem  before  us,  were 
to  imply  that  there  is  any  intelligible 
design  whatever  perceptible  throughout 
ity  which  would  be  a  mistake.  Asa  whole, 
Festus  is  to  the  general  reader  as  com- 
plete an  enigma  as   Hamlet  is  to  an 
unpoetical  mind,  or  Faust  to  an  un- 
metaphysical  one.     And  the  difference 
appears  to  be  this :  that  whereas  the 
English  and  the  German  poet  sought 
each  to  convey  to  less  imaginative  or 
less  philosophical  temperaments  some- 
thing which  was  clear  to  his  own  su- 
perior intellect — each  partially  failing 
and  partially  succeeding  in  his  object 
— the  author  of  Festus  has  included 
the  mystical  in  his  original  plan,  and 
admitted   from   the   first    an  esoteric 
meaning,  which  he  is  hopeless — or  re- 
gardless— of  rendering  intelligible  to 
others.     This  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
clue  equally  to  his  beauties  and  his 
defects,  as  far  as  the  general  design  is 
concerned.     Where  mysticism — might 
we  not  call  it    mystification  ?  —  en- 
hances the  force  of  certain  conceptions, 
and  is  the  natural  concomitant  of  cer- 
tain   lofty  inspirations,  there  the  poet 
has  his  triumphs:  just  as  the  judi- 
cious painter  will  wrap  a  cloud  around 
the  summit  of  a  mountain,  leaving  it 
to  the  imagination  to  give  it  what  al- 
titude it  pleases,  and  which  is  generally 
the  major  imago  of  the  true.  But  where 
strong  and  foreground  effects  are  to  be 
produced — where  human   action  and 
human  passion  have  to  be  depicted,  and 
the  mind  or  heart  smitten  with  a  palpa- 
ble stroke  of  naturi^,  there  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Bailey  is  found  wanting.     We 
are  put  off  with  a  hint,  a  glance,  a 
whisper,  an  echo,  a  dream.     Fanciful 
obscurity  is  substituted  for  energetic, 
earnest  life.       Panting  to   place   one 
foot   on  the  solid  ground,  we  graze 
the  shore,  to  be  iluated  off  again  on 
heaven-reflecting  but  fleeting  and  ^un- 
substantial waters. 

Mr,  Bailey  has  therefore  failed  in 
producing  a  work  which  can  ever  inte- 
rest the  public  mind.  No  grand  out- 
lines mark  it  out  fop  !i(»ti^o  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  no  earnest  and  si»eciric  purpose 
explains  the  elaboration  of  the  details, 
or  the  vjistness  of  the  scale.  It  is  a 
pyramid  of  mental  labour,  ^reat  in 
itsf'lf,  and  suggestive  of  greatness  in 
the  buiUier,  but  uncommensurate  with 
aiiv  (liscovcr.'ibit.'  fxi!!riiuv,  and  llu  rt-- 
fore,  incapalile  of  converting  our  w un- 
der into  interest  and  admiration. 


Let  us  give  Mr.  Bailey  the  benefit 
of  his  own  statement.  In  the  course 
of  the  poem  be  pats  into  the  month 
of  his  hero  an  account  of  its  object^ 
nature,  and  pretensions.     He  sajs : 

'*  It  has  a  plan  but  no  plot.*' 

And  adds,  as  his  reason  :— 


It 


*'  Life  hath  none. 


But  the  intelligent  reader  will  not  be 
slow  to  see  that  the  admission  cofl- 
demns  him,  whilst  its  grounds  are  any- 
thing but  a  justification.  Life  in  tibe 
abstract,  indeed,  has  "  no  plot ;"  but 
every  individual  life,  in  retrospect,  and 
historically,  has.  A  single  actual  bio- 
graphy is  a  drama,  on  the  model  of 
which  all  constructed  ones  are  framed. 
And  it  is  the  conscionsness  of  this  dra- 
matic truth  of  nature  in  the  breasts  of 
us  all,  that  enables  us*  to  g^  along 
with  the  creations  of  the  poet  who  is 
faithful  to  her,  and  allow  fiction  to 
usurp  the  interest,  and  engross  the 
sympathies  of  reality. 

Mr.  Bailey's  ''  plan"  consists  solely 
in  the  design  of  aiming  at  The  Good, 
and  evincing  the  power  of  virtue  over 
evil,  and  truth  over  falsehood.  Within 
these  extreme  limits  he  wanders  with- 
out aim  or  restraint;  beating  up,  as 
it  were,  against  the  wind,  and  keeping 
to  no  particular  point  of  the  compass, 
content  if  after  each  tack  he  be  found 
to  have  gained  somewhat  in  his  coarse 
towards  "the  final  consummation  of 
all  things." 

The  considerations  offered  above 
will  sufficiently  explain  the  history  of 
the  poem — its  flattering  reception  by 
the  most  highly-gifted  and  competent 
judges,  coupled  with  the  almost  com- 
plete indifference  of  the  public.  And 
it  is  additionally  proper  that  we  should 
exhibit  this;  for  in  making  our  ex- 
tracts we  cannot  avoid  presenting  snch 
beauties  to  the  reader  as  'without 
some  explanation  would  render  the 
present  position  of  the  poet  and  his 
work  altogether  unaccountable. 

Even  to  say  what  the  "poem "of 
Festus  is,  is  difficult.  It  is  dramatic 
in  its  form,  consisting  of  scenes,  though 
imdivided  into  acts  or  other  greater 
divisiuns.  Its  length  is  mordi- 
nate,  extending  to  upwards  of  thirteen 
(luntsftinl  liiU's.  The  scenes  wander 
iVoui  heaven  to  earth — from  earth  on 
*'  the  surface,"  to  earth  in  its  centre— 
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thence  to  a  Platonic  sphere  of  purified 
existence — thence  to  ''belli"  One  scene 
is  designated  as  "space"  —  another, 
"  anywhere" — another,  "  elsewhere  /" — 
the  final  theatre  of  action  being  the 
*•  heaven  of  heavens !"  The  personages 
introduced  are  in  keeping  with  these 
scenes ;  they  consist  of  every  class  of 
being — from  the  Father  omnipotent, 
the  Trinity,  the  archangels,  angels,  and 
other  superior  intelligences — man,  and 
woman,  in  all  their  classes,  grades,  and 
varieties, — to  depraved  and  inferior 
orders,  the  infernal  spirits,  their  ru- 
lers, and  finally  to  the  master  spirit  of 
evil!  This,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  range 
enough  in  time,  space,  and  degree  I 

Festus,  the  hero,  is  a  pure  abstrac- 
tion. True,  he  is  in  every  part  bor- 
rowed, even  to  the  very  name,  from  the 
Faustus  of  the  German  poet.  But  in 
every  part — including  the  name — only 
half  bon'owed.  The  characters  are 
to  each  other  in  fact,  (to  borrow  a 
technical  phrase)  as  the  names.  But, 
unfortunately,  the  parts  left  behind  in 
the  appropriation  are  those  which  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  essential  to  be  re- 
tained. The  link  which  holds  the  ab- 
straction of  Goethe  to  human  nature, 
and  consequently  to  human  hearts,  is 
precisely  that  dropped  by  Mr.  Bailey. 
He  has  grasped  at  the  shadow,  and 
lost  the  substance. 

To  illustrate  this  negative  proposi- 
tion is  beyond  our  power.  It  could 
not  be  done  otherwise  than  by  pre- 
senting the  poem  at  full  length.  But 
no  one  can  rise  from  its  perusal  with- 
out admitting  its  truth.  The  body 
is  wanting  to  the  spirit.  Festus  is 
formless  and  featureless  as  a  cloud, 
even  in  his  grandeur  and  beauty.  He 
is  the  projection  of  an  unseen  reality 
on  amagic  screen. 

The  Lucifer,  too,  who  is  a  blended 
image  of  the  Mephistopheles  in  «  Faust" 
and  the  Tempter  in  Byron's  "  Cain," 
wants  the  characteristic  fiendship  of 
both  one  and 'the  other  of  these  evil 
creations  of  the  poets.  The  Lucifer 
of  Mr,  Bailey  appears,  as  in  Job,  and 
as  in  "  Cain,"  before  the  throne  of 
the  Almighty,  with  a  like  request — 

"  God. 

What  wouldst  thou,  Lucifer  ? 

Lucifer.  There  is  a  youth 

Amonn^  the  sons  of  men  I  fain  wouhf  have 
Given  up  wholly  to  nae. 


God. 


He  is  thine, 


To  tempt. 
Lucifer.     I  thank  Thee,  Lord !" 

He  accordingly  proceeds,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  divme  permission,  to  play 
his  part,  and  work  upon  the  mind  of  the 
mortal  student.  He  finds  Festus  full  ' 
of  unearthly  longings ;  sighing  for  the 
embraces  of  spirits,  and  the  communion 
with  things  of  other  worlds,  or  the  in- 
animate existences  of  this ;  full,  too, 
of  mingled  cavils  and  credulities  ;  of 
vague  scepticism  and  objectless  wor- 
ship. Festus  calls  upon  the  elements 
in  succession  to  respond  to  his  aspira- 
tions ;  but  in  vain.  Much  beauty 
enters  into  these  his  invocations.  The 
following  passage  is  contained  in  the 
address  to  the  air  ;  describing,  with 
grace  and  power,  the  effects  of  that 
element : — 

oil.  "Now, 

80  light  as  not   to  wake  the  snowiest 
down 

Upon  the  dove's   breast,   winning  her 
bright  way 

Calm  and  sublime  as  Grace  unto  the 
soul, 

Towards  her  far  native  grove;  now, 

stern  and  strong 
As    ordnance,    overturning    tree    and 

tower ; 

Cooling  the  white  brows  of  the  peaks  of 
fire, — 

Turning  the  sea's  broad  furrows  like  a 

plough,— 
Fanning  the  fraitening  plains,  breathing 

the  sweets 
Of  meadows,  wandering  o'er  blinding 

snows. 

And  sands  like  sea-beds  and  the  streets 
of  cities, 

Where  men  as  garnered  grain  lie  heaped 

together ; 
Freshening  the  cheeks,  and  mingling  oft 

the  locks 

Of  youth  and  beauty  'neath  star-speak- 
ing eve ; 

Swelling  the  pride  of  canvas,   or,   in 
wrath, 

Scattering  the  fleets  of  nations  like  dead 
leaves ; 

In  all,  the  same  o'ermastering  sightless 
force, 

Bowing  the  highest  things  of  earth  to 

heaven. 
And  lifting  up  the  dust  unto  the  stars  ; 
Fatelike,  confounding  reason,  and  like 

God's 
Spirit,  conferring  life  upon  the  world,— 
Midst  all  corruption  incorruptible; 
Monarch  of  all  the  elements  !" 
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The  following  words  of  Lucifer  are 
a  key  to  the  maia  incidents  of  the 
poem : — 

**  Lucifer.  Peace,  peace ! 

All  natare  knows  that  I  am  with  thee 

here. 
And  that  thou  necd^st  no  minor  minister. 
To  thoe   I    personate    the    world — ^its 

powers. 
Beliefs,  and  douhts,  and  practices. 

Festus.  Are  all 

Mine  invocations  fruitless,  then  ^ 

LuciFEE.  They  are, 

Let  us  enjoy  tho  world !'" 


i»» 


Then  it  is  that  the  mortal  and  im- 
mortal spirits  mix  with  men  and  women. 
Characters  come  and  go  before  this 
binary  system  of  moral  being,  much 
in  the  manner  of  their  presentation  to 
Goethe's  linked  intelligences.  It  is 
superfluous  to  criticise  a  plot  so  pal- 
pably appropriated  from  another  ; 
but  the  reader^  must  bear  in  mind 
what  we  have  already  intimated,  that 
whereas  the  German  has  brought  his 
metaphysical  hero  in  contact  with, 
and  to  be  an  actor  in,  one  intelligible 
and  pathetic  fable,  Mr.  Bailey  throws 
before  his  a  succession  of  disconnected 
and  shadowy  images,  committing  the- 
fatal  error  of  clothing  the  earthly  or 
real  personages  he  introduces,  in  that 
mystic  garment  which  should  have 
been  worn  as  a  contrast,  and  exclu- 
sively, by  those  intended  to  adumbrate 
metaphysical  existences. 

Clara  loves  Festus.  She  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  woman.  All  the  re-en- 
trant angles  of  the  feminine  soul  are 
described  to  a  degree.  Festus  loves 
Clara  ;  saliently,  as  a  man.  But  ho 
is  hurried  off  to  other  contemplations. 
He  must  know  the  world.  He  meets 
a  student,  and  discusses  with  him  the 
internal  constitution  of  humanity: — 

"Festus.     The  heart  is  formed  as 

earth  was — its  first  ago 
Formless  and  void,  and  fit  but  for  itself; 
Then  feelings  half  alive,  just  organized. 
Come  next, — then  creeping  sports  and 

purposes, — 
Then    animal    desires,    delights,    and 

loves — 
For  lovo  is  the  first  and  granite-like 

effect 
Of  thin«;s — the  longest  and  the  highest : 

next 
The  wild  and  winged  desires,  youth's 

saurian  schemes, 
"Which  creep  ami  ily  by  turny  ;  which 

kill,  and  cut, 


And  do  disgorge  each  other :  comes  it 
length 

The  mould  of  perfect  matchloM  man* 
hood — then 

Woman  divides  the  heart,  and  multi- 
plies it. 

The  insipidity  of  innocence 

Palls  :  it  is  guilty,  happy,  and  undone. 

A  death  is  laid  upon  it,  and  it  goes — 

Quits  its  green  Eden  for  the  sandy  world. 

Where  it  works  out  its  nature,  as  it  may. 

In  sweat,  smiles,  blood,  tears,  cursings, 
and  what  not. 

And  giant  sins  possess  it ;  and  it  wor- 
ships 

Works  of  the  hand,  head,  heart — its  own 
or  others— 

A  creature  worship,  which  excludeth 
God's : 

The  loss  thrusts  out  the  greater.  Warn- 
ing comes, 

But  the  heart  fears  not — ^feels  not ;  till 
at  last 

Down  comes  the  flood  from  Heaven; 
and  that  heart, 

Broken  inwards,  earthlike,  to  its  cen- 
tral hell : 

Or  like  the  bright  and  baming  eye  we 
see 

Inly,  when  pressed  hard  backwards  on 
the  brain. 

Ends  and  begins  again — destroyed,  is 
saved. 

Everv  man  is  the  first  man  to  himself. 

And  ^ves  are  just  as  plentiful  as  apples; 

Nor  do  we  fall,  nor  are  we  saved  by 
proxy. 

The  Eden  we  live  in  is  our  own  heart ; 

And  the  first  thing  we  do,  of  our  free 
choice. 

Is  sure  and  necessary  to  be  sin.** 

Lucifer  urges  these  reflections  to 
their  infidel  limits.  But  Festus  reasons 
in  his  own  way,  and  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sooner  we  are  fit  to 
be  all  mind,  the  better.  "  Blest,"  he 
says — 

"  Is  he  whose  heart  is  the  home  of  the 

great  dead. 
And  their  great  thoughts.     Who  can 

mistake  great  thoughts  ? 
They  seize  upon  the  mmd — arrest,  and 

search, 
And  shake  it — ^bow  tho  tall  soul  as  by 

wind — 
Hush  over  it  like  rivers  over  reeds, 
Which  quaver  in  the.  current — ^tum  us 

cold 
And  pale,  and  voiceless ;  leaving  in  the 

brain 
A  rocking  and  a  ringing,—  glorious. 
But  momentary,  madness  might  it  last. 
And  close  the  soul  with  U^avcn  as  with 

a  seal  1" 
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ftTcBptcr  niut  ihew  h\%  patient 
btBMtb  the  surface  of  thin>;ii. 
iagly  h/§  takes  bitn  to  the 
to  **tbe  fire-crjpts  of  the 
Tlmce  the  pair  make  a  visit 
wrthhf  mtttropoitM ;  and  thence 
ra  borne  together  to  **  another 
pller  world/  where  the  Muse  of 
IS  met  and  accosts  them.  The 
f  Festns  to  the  cvlchtial  person- 
certainly  eminently  beautiftil. 
BBot  bring  ourselves  to  inuti- 


trra.     Poets  are  all  wlio  loi 

I  feel  ffrrat  truth* 

1  tbtm;  and  the  truth  of  truths 

>v«. 

'aa  a  time — nh.  I  rememher  well  1 
ike  a  sea-shell  with  its  sva-born 

dm 

1  aje  rang  with  music  of  the 


r  heart  shed  its  lore  as  leaves 

r  dew — 

f  dew,  and  throve  on  what  it 

I* 

fs  I  loved ;  but  song  I  loved  in 
f. 

tioo  is  the  air  of  mind  ; 
It  Its  earth,  and  mcmorjr  its 
a; 

its  fire.      I  was  at  home  iu 
ten; 

» I  lived  above ;  once  touching 
b. 

aneftt  thing  might  master  me: 
:  wtn^4 
^     Still  and  still  I  harped  on 


ireate  within  the  mind  in  bliss  ; 

iping  forth  the  lol'tj  thought, 

•velj. 

\  ttof ,  ne«^   not  Heaven :  and 

B  tbe  thou:;ht — 

L»d  sbapcle»s,  first  forms  on  the 

■• 

kmng  into  some  gif^antic  mako, 

•  heart  shakes  with  pride  and 

,  a4  bra V  en 

Bsder  its  own  thunder;  or  as 

»t, 

he  mortal  mother  of  a  god, 

St  she  saw  him  lessening;  up  the 

I. 

fpan  the  toil  divine  of  verse, 

ike  a  burning  bush,  doth  gue^t 

d. 

w.\s  onlv   wing-flapptni; — not 
t;  ' 

ing  of  the  courier  «  r*-  In-  win  ; 
degnH-*,  from   wre>llin;;  w'th 

>4»ttl, 

*d  •tre:i:;lh   Id  1*4  i-p  t'.»  •  fl;  <  f 

gbf  •  f.t«t, 
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And  made  them  bless  me.    Yet,  there 

was  a  time 
When  tomes  of  ancient  song  held  eye 

and  heart — 
Were  the  sole  lore  I  recked  of:  the  great 

bards 
Of  Greece,  of  Rome,  and  mine  own  mat* 

ter  land. 
And  they  who  in  the  holy  book  are 

deathless, — 
Men  who  have  vulgarised  sublimit t. 
And  bought  up  truth  for  the  nationa; 

parted  it. 
As  soldiers  lotted  once  the  garb  of  God; 
Men  who  have  forged  goda — ottered 

made  them  pass : 
In  whose  words,  to  be  read  with  many 

a  heaving 
Of  the  heart,  is  a  ^w*r  like  wind  in 

rain — 
Sons  of  the  sons  of  Ood,  who,  in  olden 

days, 
Did  leave  their  passionless  Heaven  for 

earth  and  woman, 
Brought  an  immortal  to  a  mortal  breast; 
And, like  a  rainbow  clasping  the  tweet 

earth. 
And  melting  in  the  covenant  of  love. 
Left  hero  a  bright  precipitate  of  soul, 
Which  lives  for  ever  through  tbe  livet 

of  men. 
Flashing,  by  fits,  like    fire  from    an 

enemy's  fronts 
Whose  thoughts,  like  bart  oftnnshino 

in  shut  rooms. 
Mid  gloom,  all  glory,  win  the  world  to 

ligbt- 
Who  make  their  very  follies  like  tbmr 

souls  ; 
And  like  the  young  moon  with  a  ragged 

ed^e. 
Still,  in  their  imperfection,  beautiful — 
Whose  weaknesses  are  lovely  as  their 

strengths. 
Like  the  white  nebulous  matter  between 

stars, 
Which,  if  not  light,  at  least  is  likest 

light,- 
Men  %%  horn  we  build  our  love  round  like 

an  arch 
Of  triumph,  as  they  pass  us  on  tlieur 

way 
To  glory  and  to  immortality  : 
Men  nhose  great  thoughts  poitess  ut 

like  a  passion 
Through  every    limb  and    tbe    whole 

heart :  whose  words 
ILiunt  us  as  eagles  haunt  the  mountain 

air ; 
Thouf;hts  which  eommand  all  coming 

times  and  mindii, 
A  5  fnun  a  tower  .a  warden, — fix  them- 
selves, 
Doep  in  the  h -art  as  m«'te'>r  stones  in 

earth. 
Dropped  from  some  higher  sphere ;  the 

words  of  gods, 

u 
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And  fragments  of  the  undeemed  tongues 

of  Heaven. 
Men  who  walk  up  to  fame  as  to  a  friend" 
Or  their  own   house,  which   from   the 

wrongful  huir 
They  have  wrested,  from  the  world's 

hard  hand  and  gripe, — 
Men  who,  like  Death,  all  bone,  but  all 

unarmed. 
Have  ta'en  the  giant  world  by  the  throat, 

and  thrown  him ; 
And  made  him  swear  to  maintain  their 

name  and  fame 
At  peril  of  his  life — who   shed   great 

thoughts 
As  easily  as  an  oak  looseneth  its  golden 

leaves 
In  a  kindly  largess  to  the  soil  it  grew 

on — 
"Whose  rich  dark  ivy  thoughts,  sunned 

o'er  with  love. 
Flourish  around  the  deathless  stems  of 

their  names — 
Whose  names  are  ever  on  the  world's 

broad  tongue, 
Like  sound  upon  the  falling  of  a  force — 
"Whose  words,  if  winged,   are  with  an- 
gels' wings — 
Who  play  upon  the  heart  as  on  a  harp, 
And  make  our  eyes  bright  as  we  speak 

of  them — 
Whose  hearts  have  a  look  southwards, 

and  are  open 
To  the  whole  noon  of  nature — these  I 

have  waked 
And  wept  o'er,  night  by  night ;  oft  pon- 

dermg  thus : 
Homer  is  gone  ;  and  where  is  Jove  ?" 

Fresh  interests  are  now  introduced. 
At  a  festive  entertainment  we  meet 
a  new  character — Helen — loving  Fes- 
tus,  and  loved,  though  less  ardently, 
by  him.  He  sweetly  sings  the  reason 
of  his  less-absorbing  worship: — 

"  Festus.  I   cannot  love  as  T  have 

loved. 
And  yet  1  know  not  why  ; 
It  is  the  one  great  woe  of  life 
To  feel  all  feeling  die  : 
And  one  by  one  the  heartstrings  snap, 
As  age  comt'S  on  so  chill ; 
And  hope  seems  left  tliat  liope  may  cease. 
And  all  will  soon  be  still. 
And  the  strong  passions,  like  to  storms, 
Soon  rage  themselves  to  rest. 
Or  leave  a  desolated  calm — 
A  worn  and  wasted  breast ; 
A  heart  that  like  the  (leyser  spring. 
Amidst  its  bosomed  snows, 
May    shrink,   not   rest — but    with  its 

blood 
Boils  even  in  repose. 
And  yet  the  things  one  might  have  loved 

Iti^main  as  they  have  been, 

Truth  ever  lovely,  and  ow  heart. 


Still  sacred  and  serene — 

But  lower,  less,  and  grosser  things 

Eclipse  the  world-like  mmd. 

And  leave  their  cold  dark  shadow  where 

Most  to  the  light  inclined. 

And  then  it  ends  as  it  began. 

The  orbit  of  our  race. 

In  pains  and  tears,  and  fears  of  life, 

And  the  new  dwelling-place. 

From  life  to  death — from  death  to  life 

We  hurry  round  to  God, 

And  leave  behind  us  nothing  but 

The  path  that  we  have  trod," 

Festus  is  again  rapt  to  a  "world  of 
spirits.'*  He  visits  Helen  on  his  re- 
turn, and  she  questions  him : — 

**  Helen.  "Where  hast  bera? 

Festus.     Say,  am  I  altered  ? 

Helen.  Nowbe. 

Festus.  It  is  well. 

Then  in  the  resurruction  we  may  know 
Each  other.      I  have  been  among  the 

worlds. 
Angels  and  spirits  bodiless." 

Her  curiosity  is  only  stimulated ;  and 
Festus  begins  to  recount  some  of  the 
wonders  he  has  seen.  The  neryous 
sensibility  of  the  female  is  alarmed 
lest  he  should  have  gained  such  privi- 
leges through  forbidden  means : — 

*'  ^^'as  it  with  wand  and  circle,  book 
and  skull. 

With  rites  forbid  and  backward-jabber- 
ed prayers, 

In  cross-roads  or  in  churchyard,  at  full 
moon. 

And  by  instruction  of  the  ghostly  dead. 

That  thou  hast  wrought  these  wonders, 
and  attained 

Such  high  transcendent  powers  and 
secrets  ?" 

The  reply  of  Festus  allays,  though  it 
does  not  completely  remove,  her  i^pre^ 
hensions.  He  tells  of  the  wonders  he 
has  witnessed,  and  the  momentous 
truths  he  has  heard.  The  spiritSt  toQt 
of  good  and  evil,  are  pourtrajed  with 
a  vigour  and  a  grace  which  makes  oi 
regret  our  limited  space  for  extract. 
Helen  and  the  student  question  him 
farther  of  his  own  experiences^  his  lift 
and  pursuits.  He  says  he  met  a  poet 
once  : — 

"  He  was  a  friend  of  mine; 
I  knew  him  well ;  his  mind,  habits,  and 

works, 
Taste,  temper,  temperament,  andererj 

thing ; 
Yet  with  as  kind  a  heart  as  over  beat, 
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10  loiwur  Diade  tliaa  marred. 

•aid  tht>  ruins  of  his  heart ; 

•  hU  throne  and  theme  : — like 

tone  king, 

the  story  of  the  land  he  lubt, 

iMloiit  it. 

HT.  Tell  us  ttiDfc  of  him. 

NaT,  but  it  naddcms  thc<*. 
L  'Tit  like  enough  : 

kvav  Itko  shadows  into  shade ; 

and  maki*  no   mark  wc  had 

a; 

to  nothini;;^,  like  a  pure  intent. 
haT«  hot»«-<l,  sougnt,  striven, 
f*t  our  anil, 

truth  fronts  u^.  beaming  out 
knes4, 

hite  brow,  through   its  over- 
wiag  hair — 
h  the  day  were  overeast,  mj 


»: 


i  speaking  of  mv  friend.     Ho 

ti«rou«,  frimple,   ob!»tinato  in 

trd  from  his  }-uuth  ;  his  spirit 

s  glittering  fuld  and  gleam j 

e  to  it«  hindrance  ;  mastering 

thing — lore,   and  that   out- 
•d  htm. 
le  think  enough,  till  it    was 

It  a  thing  he  was  breaking,  or 

nl«l 

re  shunned   it.    nor  htive  let 

V 

U>  |iitt-*-»  likf  a  rose  by  a  child  ; 

rart  ft  pa^siiiiis  made  him  oft 

It 

hdf  him  writhe   tu  think   on 

br  had  doiif, 

hi4  bloixi    l*y  wee|iiii'^   at    a 

kt    wrt*ucht    the   tin,    the  sin 
;ht  m.iiluf !« (. 

a  round  (il'ruiii.     It  i»  sad 
■  (i;:ht  of  iM-aotv  want>  a\«:iv, 

•  an*  dimming;,  ho^om  >hri\<-l- 
Wi 

iir  *|»rin;;,  and  lin)h?«  their  lily 

r»***  ; 

ktifftct-i  fit  1  uur  heart-spring 

i>|»t-,  care  uot  fur  thu  coming 

t 

Jl  lhin*^t  go  t(»  (ieiMV  with  ms. 

•  ur  Ute'i4.1f'Vi-nth  month:  and 

-  wrnt  through  %oung. ' 

;  lo«4*d.      Here  is  the  heuuti- 
pCioD  of  the  beloved  one  : — 

**  Her  heart  was  alt  humanity, 
il  Uod's  ,  lu  spirit  and  in  form. 


like  fair.  Her  cheek  had  the  pale  pearl j 

pink 
Of  seashells,  the  world*s  sweetest  tint, 

as  though 
She  llTcd,  one  half  might  deem,  on  roses 

Nopped 
In  silver  dew ;  she  spake  as  with  the 

voice 
Of  spheral  harmony  which  greets  the 

soul 
When  at  tho  hour  of  death  the  saved 

one  knows 
His  sister  angels  near;  her  eye  was  as 
The  golden  pane  the  setting  sun  doth 

just 
Imblaxe,  which  shews,  till  Heaven  comes 

down  again, 
All  other  lights  but  grades  of  gloom: 

her  dark. 
Long  rolling  locks  were  as  a  stream  the 

blave 
Might  search  for  gold,  and  searching 

find. 

The  poet*s  mind  is  next  painted : — 

*'  Festus.  All  things  were  inspira* 
tion  unto  him : 

Wood,  wold,  hill,  Add,  sea,  city,  soli- 
tude. 

And  crowds  and  streets,  and  man 
where'er  he  was; 

And  the  blue  eye  of  God  which  is  above 
us; 

Hrook-bounded  pine  spinnies  where  spi- 
rits  mt  ; 

And  haunteii  pits  tho  rustic  hurries  by. 

Where  cold  wet  ghosts  sit  ringing  jing- 
ling bells ; 

Old  orchardii'  leaf-roofed  aisles,  and  red- 
cheeked  load ; 

And  the  blood-coloured  tears  which  yew 
triH's*  weep 

O'er  churchyard  graves,  like  murderers 
remorseful. 

The  »lark  green  rings  where  fairies  sit 
and  sup. 

(Vu««hing  the  violet  tiew  in  the  acorn 
cup. 

Where  hy  his  new-made  bride  tho  bride- 
groom sip?*, — 

The  whitu  uiwtu  shimmering  on  thwir 
longing  lips  ; 

The  lurge  o'erloadcil  wealthy  looking 
wains 

Quietly  swaggering  home  through  leafy 
lAiie.H, 

Li:ning  on  all  low  branches  as  they 
come. 

Straws  fi»r  the  birds,  ears  of  the  harvest 

llOtllC. 

Snii»iiMr*s  warm  soil  or  winter's  cruel 

^ky, 
Clear.cold  and  icy-blue  like  a  sea-eagle's 

t'^e; 
All   tliinun   to    Him   b«r«»  thoughts    of 

iuiuil.e'*\." 
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The  student  seeks  to  know  what  the 
poet  did : — 

*•  Festus.     lift  wrote  a  poom. 
Student.         What  waa  said  of  it  ? 
Festcs.     Ob,  much  was  said — much 

more  than  understood ; 
One  said,  that  he  was  mad;  another, 

wise ; 
Another,    wisely  mad.     The    book    is 

there. 
Judge  thou  amonc^  them. 
.Student.    Well,  but,  who  said  what  ? 
Festus.      Some  said  that  ho  blas- 
phemed :  and  these  men  lied 
To  all  eternity,  unless  such  men 
Bo  saved,  when  God  shall  rase  that  lie 

from  life, 
And  from  His  own  eternal  memory  : 
But  still  the  word  is  lied ;  though  it  were 

writ 
In  honeydew  upon  a  lily  leaf, 
With  quill  of  nightingale,  like  love-let- 
ters 
From  Oberon  sent  to  the  bright  Titania, 
Fairest  of  all  the  fays — for  that  he  used 
The  name   of  God    as    spirits  use  it, 

barely. 
Yet  surely  more  sublime  in  nakedness. 
Statuelike,  than   in  a  whole  tongue  of 

dress. 
Thou  knowest,  God!  that  to  the  full  of 

worship 
All  things  are  worship-full;  and  Thy 

great  name, 
In  all  its  awful  brevity,  hath  nought 
Unholy  breeding  in  it,  but  doth  mess 
Rather  the  tongue  that  utters  it ;  for 

me, 
I  ask  no  higher  office  than  to  fling 
Wy  spirit  at   Thy  feet,  and  cry    Thy 

name 
God  !  through  eternity.     The  man  who 

sees 
Irreverence  in  that  name,   must  liavc 

been  used 
To  take  that  name  in  vain,  and  the  same 

man 
Would    see    obscenity   in  pure  white 

statues." 

The  student  asks  advice  as  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  his  own  talents.  It  is 
given  with  the  grace  and  tact  of  a 
Hamlet : — 

*' Festus.  Many  make  books,  few 
poems,  which  may  do 

Well  for  their  gains,  but  they  do  nought 
for  truth, 

Nor  man,  true  bard's  main  aim.  Perish 
the  books,  * 

But  the  creations  live.  Some  steal  a 
thought, 

And  clip  it  round  the  edgo,  and  chal- 
lenge him 


Whose  'twas  to  swear  to  it.     To  serve 

things  thus 
Is  as  foul  witches  to  cut-  up  old  moons 
Into  new  stars.     Some  never  rise  above 
A  pretty  fault,  like  faulty  dahlias ; 
And  of  whose  best  things  it  is  kindly 

said. 
The  thought  is  fair;  but,  to  be  perfect, 

wants 
A  little  heightening,  like  a  pretty  face 
With  a  low  forehead.     Do  thou  more 

than  such, 
Or  else  do  nothing.'* 

And  he  is  instructed  that  the  poet 
must  judge  of  himself  by  a  high 
standard : — 

**  —    he  must  weigh  himself  as  he 
Will  be  weighed  after  by  posterity ; 
After  us  all  are  critics,  to  a  man. 
Write  to  the  mind  and  heart,  and  let 

the  ear 
Glean  after  what  it  can.     The  voice  of 

great 
Or  graceful  thoughts  ia  sweeter  far  than 

all 
Word-music ;  and  great  thoughts,  like 

great  deeds,  need 
No  trumpet.      Never  be  in  baste  m 

writing. 
Let  that  tnou  utterest  be  of  nature's 

flow. 
Not  art's ;  a  fountain's,  not  a  pump's. 

But  once 
Begun,  work  thou  all  things  into  thy 

work  ; 
And  set  thyself  about  it,  as  the  sea 
About  earth,  lashing  at  it  day  and  night. 
And  leave  the  stamp  of  thine  own  soul 

in  it 
As  thorough  as  the  fossil  flower  in  clar. 
The  theme  shall  start  and  struggle  m 

thy  breast, 
Like  to  a  spirit  in  its  tomb  at  rising. 
Rending  the  stones,  and  crying.  Resur- 
rection !'' 

At  length  the  truth  is  divulged :-. 

*<  Student.  Say,  did  thy  friend 

W^rite  aught  beside  the  work  thou  teU'st 

of? 

Festus.  Nothing. 

After  that,  like  the  burning  peak,  he 

fell 
Into  himself,  and  was  missing  ever  after. 
Student.  If  not  a  secret,  pray  who 

was  he  ? 
Festus.  L" 

We  cannot  follow  our  author  much 
farther  at  the  length  we  have  done. 
And  indeed,  the  scenes  which  succeed 
arc  so  mystically  extravagant,  that  it 
would  be  no  easv  task  either  to  con- 
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•\pUiii  them.     Lucifer  him- 
p«n«t  folltiH;*  tliti  example  uf 
u  of  <iiMi**  ill  the  anteililiivian 
'i  and  l»errim(»H  onamoureil  of 
iTuf  earth  —  Kli«&a.   A  period 
■  nduratiun  paMe5over:  with- 
riod  the  tempted  in  firftt  horiic 
mpterinto  iiiiiiiite  space,  then 
tlw  re^fiuiiA  of  tlie  daiuiu-d  ; 
'an  once  more   on  earth,  to 
to  (!'!ara,  his  Hrst  love,  with 
r^t     prolix     tedit»usne<«n    of 

tho  dtrtails  of  his  fluj>crnal 
rnal  exjK'ditions.  Drainati- 
itidcrtd,  there  can  he  hut 
iun  a<»  to  the  nature  of 
ietitiuii«  ;  hut  ir  is  nere.-sary 
nher  th:it  the  mttaphvriiejil 
al  ••di-^ik^n"  if»  <-Arrie4l  for- 
ju>rh«int.  ThiTe  is  a  forward 
f  tlif  iiiiuil  in  the  circling 
V  ii!*  t!ie  plot,  juat  a«  tho 
rv«sii«ii  tif  imr  plunt'tarv  bv«- 
iifttii  \Mtii  the  monottmv  of 
al  motion  of  the  iMidii-Jt  it 
)f.      An>l  hen(*e  an  udditional 

iho  justness  of  our  pn-li- 
niarL,that  a  pueni,  a^sumin^, 
ij^Ufiv,  the  draniatic  form* 
form  to  dramatic  proprieties, 
to  avoitl  ••fTonding  the  rt'aJer 
Icttation  from  them, 
arceiv  eare  iiakedl)'  to  ^t:lte 
1  of  r.iia-'a*-  historv.      When 

m 

tin- 1  hi-r,  ."he  Joenis  to  have 

the  exi-^trljce  of  the  Ixin.:  to 

'  liA'l  \i>Mid  ctt'rnal  fiiklity, 

f    wh'iliv  and    devott'dlv   en- 

•  •:' — I'f^tus  liini»elf !  viho,  on 
^4  ('••lui.k'tt-'v  and  madlv  re- 

•  •  • 

'  p:i :.!      At   the  t-iid  of  a 

•  ..V-  ^i'lH*,  Lui'ifcr  iMiliTs — is 
■1  witii  h'jrror  hv  KiiJ^^a — de- 
i>v  I\-*tu.'» :  and  tht-n,  uith  a 
utli.  Liii.'i:iT  1.1  \t  tlic  maiden 

m 

c«rp!ii'  al  l.ir  1ij\it'?»  l\ct ! 
»»  Vi  rv  fii'Xt  .-cirti**  TirstiiS  np- 
ii»  a. id  ar»:-.i^"«  \utli  the  firitd 
I  ultirh  rtTtainlv  •tis<'lo<'i'S  no 
t^mptmot  of  pavi'in,  ra^'e,  or 

■ 

J 1  aj'jipi.it  Iji  >.      l\-stUH  sits, 

T'Ai-  X  .dMi\t-  :iil  natiMn.*.    The 

1  fri-.ii*  i.fhi'  tarhor  d.ivs 

1..^  r'lototo-il  aiid  to  \\\3  aruis. 

\  th'-ri*,  ati  I   urt'i"*  hi"  ti-njp- 

i  f.f  ^umsui:  i»r  iartlilv  am- 

att.iii.c  i  ;  and  \t-t    1  vtoa  in 

r«hvl:iit-<l  VI  iih  d'lii)  tj.n:  Tor, 

•J — liiit^Mi.s    \i.t    tVarinj-,  to 

1  .•    >ci"fiL*    t'lia'.iiT' ■•.      I*u»'ifi'r 


appears  once  more  hctore  the  Almighty 
to   signify    his   triumph  ;    but   is  dii- 
mi&.«ed  to  Hade.*',  to  wait  the  divine 
will  during  the  earth'.t  sabbath.     Into 
that  millenial  sahhath  we  arc  also  con- 
ducted, and  there  we  find  (^it  were  hard 
to  t>ay  with  what  colour  of  justice)  the 
nowpurifietl  Te&tus  preseot.  He  is  borne 
by  an  archangel  to  Hades*  there  to  be 
shewn  the  humiliated  spirit  of  tempta- 
tion grovelling  as  low  as  before  he  had 
insolently  towered.     Of  the  new  earth 
Testus  is  onco  more  an  inhabitant-^ 
one  of  the  quick  at  the  final  judgment. 
His  place  is  assigned  him  (unaccount- 
ably agpiin)  among  the  saved; — and  the 
poem  closes  with  a  revelation  of  the 
**  Heaven  of  heavens,**  in  which  the 
glorified  Festus  joins  fur  ever  in  the 
great  Hallelujah  chorus  of  praise  to 
the  (joil  and  Father  of  the  universe. 

Whether  ouu  whose  last  words  in 
the  "  unrenewed  "  earth  were  of  blas- 
phemy almost — at  lea^t  of  doubt  and 
despair  ;  whose  abhorrence  of  himself 
was  coupled  with  nf»  confident  trust  in 
the  merits  of  the  Saviour  of  hinners; — 
who5e  experience  of  life  had  only 
beemcd  to  show  him  the  power  of 
death,  and  the  im|>otence  of  good*  as 
far  as  regarded  himself;  whether  one» 
wo  sav.  thus  "  unredi-emeil  *'  in  the 
scriptural  sense  (»f  the  term*  could 
justly  be  finally  floated,  as  it  were» 
by  some  influence  outside  himself  into 
a  hle>5edness  such  as  iit  reMTVcd  for 
the  :iaints  of  God  alone, — is  a  ques- 
tion which  the  poet  must  settle  with 
the  l.'niversalists.  We  &eck  not  to 
raise  a  discussion  here,  our  business 
bring  with  the  poet  as  a  poet  and  « 
drani:iti.<«t.  In  the  latter  capacity  it 
will  he  Conceded  that  he  is  unsuccess- 
ful ;  he  has  not  only  aspired  too  high, 
and  attempteil  too  much,  but  he  has 
been  unskilful  and  incompetent  within 
the  usual  ran^e ;  and  would  probably 
an  siu^nally  fail  in  a  five-act  play  of  ordi- 
n.iry  length,  and  on  an  ordinary  sub- 
ject, as  he  has  in  his  prosi'iit  mon^ter- 
drauia  of  '*  Life,  Death,  and  Immor- 
tality." 

Hut,  as  a  P«ii:t,  we  think  we  have 
>liu\u>  with  equal  clearness  of  proof, 
that  Mr.  HaiKy  has  achieved  a  success 
— a  hiicci  :^^  of  no  ordinary  magnitude. 
I:i  ri(  haess  of  ima;iury  and  aptncbS  of 
iilustratiuu,  we  venture  t  »  afHrm  that 
h''  h.it  No  C'/tn/it'titfr  in  modern  tinivs. 
Hi:«  li'aniin^:  in  profound  and  various, 
and  lies  beneath  many  an  expression 
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carelessly  thrown  over  it>  and  needing 
the  raising  of  the  hand  to  exhibit  it 
full  J.  Of  the  poetical  spirit  he  is  full  to 
overflowing.  The  beauties  of  nature, 
art,  and  character,  clasp  him  with 
mingled  radiance  like  a  rainbow  ;  and 
the  influence  of  an  exalted  morality 
touches  and  tinges  every  thing  which 
passes  before  him,  till  the  scenery  he 
paints  glows  with  the  heavenly  warmth 
of  an  Italian  sunset.  Can  we  deny 
to  emanations  such  as  these  the  de- 
signation of  POETRY  ?  To  do  so.  Were 
to  decide  the  question  as  to  the  final 
departure  of  the  muse  to  heaven  ;  for  ■ 
Genius  itself  may  despair,  if  Mr.  Bailey 
be  refused  his  title  to  a  place  in  its  temple. 
We  conflne  ourselves,  it  will  be  seen, 
to  the  general  question  of  the  author's 
ability.  The  right  is  reserved  to  us 
of  making  our  comments  and  cavils 
freely.  It  would  not  be  worth  while 
to  go  into  particulars,  were  the  merits 
not  so  dazzling  as  to  throw  the  defects 
into  strong  relief.  The  greatest  and 
most  pervading  of  these  is  prolixity ; 
and,  perhaps,  of  all  the  mistakes  into 
which  a  poet — especially  a  dramatist 
..-can  fall,  this  is  the  most  fatal  to 
popularity.  Sublimity  may  be  too  as- 
tronomical in  its  times  and  distances. 
The  sun  itself  fatigues  the  eye  in  cli- 
mates where  the  day  is  six  months 
long.  Festus  is,  according  to  the  cal- 
culations of  ordinary  human  patience, 
interminable.  It  would  cut  up  into  a 
dozen  readable  poems.  Nay,  more, 
the  dose  of  prolixity  is  in  too  many 
instances  administered  in  the  least 
palatable  way — by  repetition.  We 
should  be  glad  to  have  it  ascertained 
by  any  one  who  would  undertake  the 
Herculean  task,  how  often  "  the  stars*' 
are  introduced  as  an  image.  We  stop- 
ped after  counting^ce  hundred;  and  a 
large  section  of  the  poem  was  to  come. 
Young  himself,  moving  amongst  them 
as  his  acknowledged  theme,  was  more 
judicious.  He  occasionally  drew  a 
kindly  veil  over  their  glories,  and  let 
us  feel  their  absence,  in  order  to  ren- 
der their  re-appearance  more  welcome. 
The  Great  Constructor  of  the  universe 
himself  has  made  allowance  for  the 
knonotony  of  brilliancy ;  and  with- 
draws his  fires  periodically  from  the 
vision  of  mortals.  But  Mr.  Bailey 
keeps  up  his  "  starlight "  unwinkingly 
from  first  to  last,  and  spares  us  not  a 
nebula  in  a  single  sentence  or  scene 
throughout. 


If  we  were  inclined  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  wits,  with  Pope  and 
Swift  at  their  head,  who  fell  foul  of 
poor  Blackmore,  and  paraded  his 
*'  Bathos"  catalogically,  we  nught 
make  an  amusing  list  of  objects  to 
which  the  heavenly  bodies  are  likened; 
but  such  studied  ridicule  is  beside  our 
purpose.  Our  aim  is  to  point  oat 
faults,  not  to  expose  the  delinquent. 

There  are  striking  instances,  too, 
strange  to  say,  of  a  bad  and  even  tuI- 
gar  taste,  sparingly  scattered,  it  is 
true,  but  visible  to  the  minute  obser- 
ver. Will  the  reader  believe  that  a 
man  is  made  to  say  to  Lucifer,  when 
he  has  avowed  himself  the  devil — 

"  I  think  you  are. 
You  look  as   if  you   lived  on  buttered 
thunder  /" 

Yet,  alas!  it  is  a  true  bill.  And 
even  his  hero  is  found  uttering  the 
following  atrocious  **  conceits  :**— 

**  Festus.  Love  is  the  art  of  hearts 
and  heart  of  arts. 
Conjunctive    looks    and    interjectional 

sighs 
Are  its  vocabulary's  greater  half  I" 

Young  had  the  fault  of  hugging  an 
image  till  he  squeezed  it  into  the  ludi- 
crous. Every  one  remembers  John- 
son's attack  upon  him  for  bis  compa- 
rison of  the  collection  of  souls  to  judg- 
ment at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  with 
the  gathering  of  bees  into  a  hive  to 
the  music  of  pots  and  kettles.  Scarcely 
less  objectionable,  though  not  quite 
so  unprecedented,  b  the  foUowing 
image  :^. 

*'  High  o'er  all  height,  God  gat  upon  His 

throne. 
Downward  he  bent :  and  as  a  grain  of 

sand 
He  lifted  up  our  globe.    Then  from  His 

hand. 
As  'twere  in  pity,  bowled  the  ingrate 

sphere. 
Which  rushed  like  ruin  down  its  dark 

career." 

Some  mistakes  (and  these  are  rarest 
of  all)  exhibit  inattention  to,  or  igno- 
rance of,  scriptural  facts.  LucifOT 
speaks  of 

"  Eden,  where  life  was  toilhit,  and  gave 
man 
All  things  to  live  with,  nothing  to  live 
for. 
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The  truth  being,  that  God  placed  man 
in  the  garden  expressly  "  to  keep  it 
and  to  dres8  it  ;'*  exhibiting  thereby 
the  necessity,  even  in  Paradise,  of  an 
object  and  an  occupation  to  the  com- 
pleteness of  human  felicity. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  happy  word< 
coinage  issued  by  Mr.  Bailey.  He 
sometimes,  however,  passes  a  piece 
which  we  hesitate  to  admit  as  cur- 
rent. Festus,  in  an  amorous  mood, 
speaks  of  the  gifts  of  nature  as  eon> 
ferred  for  a  sole  purpose — that  of  ad- 
ministering to  sensual  gratification. 
**  These  ears,"  he  says,  were  given 
me  "to  list  my  loved  one's  voice ;" 


tt 


These  lips  to  be  divinized  by  her  kiss." 


The  ear  of  taste  revolts  from  the 
discordant  novelty. 

We  shall  end  our  short  catalogue 
of  objections  with  pointing  to  a  metri- 
cal impropriety — for  it  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  solecism — which  modern 
English  writers  are  found  very  com- 
monly to  commit;  we  mean  that  of 
separating  the  syllables  in  which  the 
two  vowels  i  and  o  follow  each  other. 
Tennyson  has  frequently  done  it,  at 
least  in  his  earlier  poems;  and  the 
practice  is  common  in  the  "  Cockney" 
as  well  as  the  ''  Yankee"  school.  It 
is  wrong.  No  eminent  or  correct 
writer  has  ever  countenanced  it.  We 
shall  adduce  two  instances  from  the 
same  page ;  and  frequent  examples 
occur : — 

**  'Tis  enough 
That  I  believe  thee  always  ; — ^but  would 

know, 
If  not  in  me  too  curious  to  ask, 
How  came  about  these  miracles  ?*" 

And  a  little  farther  on — 

*'  This  mastery 
Means  but  communion,  the  power  to  quit 
Life's  little  globule  here,  and  coalesce 
With  the  great  mass  about  us." 


Enough,  however,  of  this    minute 
criticism.     It  is,  after  all,  but  analyz- 
ing the  very  small  residuum  left  after 
the  process  of  sublimation.  The  gene- 
ral thoughts,  sentiments,  and  diction 
of  the  poets  come  off  pure  even  after 
such  tests,  and  flow  into  our  hearts 
in  their  full  refinement  and  strength. 
Admitting  that  some  of  the  brightest 
of  them  (to  use  another  of  the  author's 
own  favourite  images),  are  somewhat 
nebulous,  and    present  no   disk,  still 
criticism  itself  must  feel  the  power  of 
the  "  starlight**  it  stands  beneath,  and 
in  many  instances  acknowledge  that  the 
faintness    or  confusion   arises   rather 
from  its  own  limited  powers  of  vision^ 
than  from  the  want  of  grandeur  and 
beauty  above  him.     It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  our  quotations  have  been 
made    throughout  rather   to   explain 
the  story  than  illustrate  its  beauties ; 
and '  no  attempt  has    been  made   to 
marshal  the  array,  so  as  to  give  an 
undue  estimate  of  the  general  merits 
of  the    poem.      Mr  Bailey  must  be 
held  the  first  of  our  living  poets,  as 
far  as  Imagination  is  concerned.     The 
same  causes,  it  is  true,   which,  at  a 
period  more  favourable  to  the  repu- 
tation  of  a  bard,  precluded   Shelley 
from  popularity,  have  operated,  and 
will  operate,  in  the  case  Of  this  author. 
The  very  richness  of  the  imagery  has 
concealed  the  presence  of  those  great 
landmarks   of  human  interest  which 
are   known   and  recognized  by  every 
one.     The  heart  cannot  force  its  way 
through  so  rank  a  vegetation  of  bean^. 
It  becomes  entangled  ;  then  fatiguea ; 
and   ends  by    refusing  its  sympathy 
where  it  admits  its  homage  to  be  due. 
Hence,  we  repeat,  Mr.  Bailey  (at  least 
as  he  stands  connected  with  Festus), 
will  never  be  popular ;   but   he  will 
always  command  the  respect  of  the 
educated  and  refined  scholar,  and  claim 
the  admiration  of  those  hearts  which 
are  strung  to  respond  to  the  higher 
harmonies  of  the  poetic  nature. 
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THE  SONG  OF  THE  FAMINE. 

Want!  want!  want  I 

Under  the  harvest  moon ; 
Want  I  want  I  wantl 

Thro*  dark  December's  gloom ; 
To  face  the  fasting  day 

Upon  the  frozen  flag  1 
And  faflting  turn  away 

To  cower  beneath  a  rag. 

Food!  food!  food  I 

Beware  before  you  spurn^ 
Ere  the  cravings  of  the  famishing 

To  loathing  madness  turn  ; 
For  hunger  is  a  fearful  spells 

And  fearful  work  has  done^ 
Where  the  key  to  many  a  reeking  crime 

Is  the  curse  of  living  on ! 

For  horrid  instincts  cleave 

Unto  the  starving  life^ 
And  the  crumbs  they  grudge  from  plenty's  feast 

But  lengthen  out  the  strife— 
But  lengthen  out  the  pest 

Upon  the  foetid  air. 
Alike  within  the  country  hut 

And  the  city's  crowded  lair. 

Home  I  Home  !  Home  I 

A  dreary,^fireless  hole*- 
A  miry  floor  and  a  dripping  roof. 

And  a  little  straw — its  whole. 
Only  the  ashes  that  smoulder  not. 

Their  blaze  was  long  ago. 
And  the  empty  space  for  kettle  and  pot, 

Where  once  they  stood  in  a  row  I 

Only  the  naked  coffin  of  deal. 

And  the  little  body  within. 
It  cannot  shut  it  out  from  my  sight, 

So  hunger-bitten  and  thin  ;— 
I  hear  the  small  weak  moan— 

The  stare  of  the  hungry  eye. 
Though  my  heart  was  full  of  a  strange,  strange  joy 

The  moment  I  saw  it  die. 

I  had  food  for  it  e'er  yesterday. 

But  the  hard  crust  came  too  late- 
It  lay  dry  between  the  dying  lips. 

And  I  loathed  it — yet  I  eat. 
Three  children  lie  by  a  cold  stark  corpse 

In  the  room  that's  over  head— 
They  have  not  strength  to  earn  a  meal. 

Or  sense  to  bury  the  dead ! 
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And  oh !  but  hunger's  a  cruel  heart, 

I  shudder  at  my  own. 
As  I  wake  my  child  at  a  tearless  wake. 

All  lightless  and  alone  I 
I  think  of  the  grave  that  waits 

And  waits  but  the  dawn  of  day. 
And  a  wish  is  rife  in  my  weary  heart— 
I  strive  and  strive,  but  it  won't  depart — 

I  cannot  put  it  away. 

Food!  food  I  food! 

For  the  hopeless  days  begun ; 
Thank  God  there's  one  the  less  to  feel ! 

I  thank  God  it  is  my  son ! 
And  oh!  the  dainty  winding-sheet. 

And  oh  !  the  shallow  grave! 
Yet  your  mother  envies  you  the  same 

Of  all  the  alms  they  gave ! 

Death!  death!  death! 

In  lane,  and  alley,  and  street. 
Each  hand  is  skinny  that  holds  the  bier. 

And  totters  each  bearer's  feet ; 
The  livid  faces  mock  their  woe. 

And  the  eyes  refuse  a  tear ; 
For  Famine*s  gnawing  at  every  heart. 

And  tramples  on  love  and  fear ! 

Cold!  cold!  cold! 

In  the  snow,  and  frost,  and  sleet. 
Cowering  over  a  fireless  hearth. 

Or  perishing  in  the  street. 
Under  the  country  hedge. 

On  the  cabin's  miry  floor. 
In  hunger,  sickness,  and  nakeiiness. 

It's  oh !  God  help  the  poor. 

It's  oh  1  if  the  wealthy  knew 

A  tithe  of  the  bitter  dole 
That  coils  and  coils  round  the  bursting  heart 

Like  a  fiend,  to  tempt  the  soul ! 
Hunger,  and  thirst,  and  nakedness. 

Sorrow,  and  sickness,  and  cold. 
It's  hard  to  bear  when  the  blood  is  young. 

And  hard  when  the  blood  is  old. 

Death!  death!  death! 

Inside  of  the  work-house  bound. 
Where  maybe  a  bed  to  die  upon. 

And  a  winding-sheet  is  found. 
For  many  a  corpse  lies  stiff  and  stark— 

The  living  not  far  away — 
Without  strength  to  scare  the  hateful  things 

That  batten  upon  their  prey. 

Sick!  sick!  sick! 

With  an  aching,  swimming  brain. 
And  the  fierceness  of  the  fever-thirst. 

And  the  maddening  famine  pain. 
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On  many  a  happy  face 

To  gaze  as  it  passes  by — 
To  torn  from  hard  and  pitiless  heartsy 

And  look  up  for  leave  to  die. 

Food!  food!  food! 

Through  splendid  street  and  square^ 
Food  I  food  !  food  I 

Where  is  enough  and  to  spare  ; 
And  ever  so  meagre  the  dole  that  falls^ 

What  trembling  fingers  start* 
The  strongest  snatch  it  away  from  the  weak^ 
For  hunger  through  walls  of  stone  would  break — 

It's  a  devil  in  the  heart  I 

Like  an  evil  spirit,  it  haunts  my  dreams* 

Through  the  silent*  fearful  night* 
Till  I  start  awake  from  the  hideous  scenes 

I  cannot  shut  from  my  sight ; 
They  glare  on  my  burning  lids* 

And  thought*  like  a  sleepless  goul* 
Rides  wild  on  my  famine-fevered  brain— 
Food  I  ere  at  last  it  come  in  vain 

For  the  body  and  the  soul  I 
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Resources  of  the  kingdom  ?  What 
are  they?  Wherein  do  they  consist? 
How  far  have  they  been  efficiently  de- 
veloped? How  far  have  they  been 
squandered?  To  what  extent  can 
they  supply  the  thirty  millions  of  hu- 
man beings  who  are  dependant  on 
them^  with  the  necessaries  and  com- 
forts,  and  luxuries  of  life,  with  all 
that  the  ordinance  of  God,  or  the  ca- 
price of  man  has  pronounced  to  be  in- 
dispensable? What  and  how  great  is 
their  capability  of  further  develop- 
ment, and  what  is  the  likelihood  of 
their  outstripping  or  keeping  pace 
with,  or  falling  short  of,  the  wants 
and  necessities  which  they  are  given 
to  supply  ?  These  are  at  all  times 
considerations  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance ;  but  at  the  present  season,  when 
the  condition  of  the  countrv,  its  hopes, 
its  prospects,  its  sufferings,  is  the  all- 
engrossing  subject  of  every  human 
heart,  these  considerations  are  pressed 
upon  us  with  peculiar  force.  Not  that 
we  at  all  purpose  now  to  re-enter  upon 
the  subject  of  the  dread  infliction  with 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
visit  this  land :  in  a  recent  number 
we  expressed  at  great  length,  and  with 
much  consideration,  our  views  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  calamity,  the  means 
for  alleviating  its  pressure,  and  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  state. 
Having  thus  done  so,  having  so  far 
discharged  our  duty,  we  can  have  no 
inducement  to  recur  to  it  again.  The 
subject  is  a  painful,  an  intensely  pain- 
ful one,  it  is  one  upon  which  men 
must  feel  too  deeply  to  write  or  to 
talk  unnecessarily.  But  the  occasion 
may  be  a  fitting  one  for  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
general  and  ordinary  resources  of  the 
kingdom,  to  the  means  which  the  in- 


habitants of  these  countries  have  here- 
tofore possessed,  and  (after  the  present 
visitation  shall  have  passed  away)  will,we 
trust,  henceforth  possess,  for  satisfying 
their  most  urgent  wants  and  desires ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  have  selected 
from  the  multitude  of  publications 
with  which  our  table  is  crowded  (in- 
creased ten-fold  by  the  present  emer- 
gency) two  statistical  works  which 
have  been  published  in  the  ordinary 
course,  and  have  no  special  reference 
to  the  peculiar,  and,  we  trust,  tempo- 
rary exigencies  of  our  present  condi- 
tion. 

Mr.  M'Culloch  is  now  long  and 
favourably  known  to  the  British  pub- 
lic as  a  statistical  writer ;  but  un- 
happily for  his  own  reputation,  and 
for  the  cause  of  learning,  he  has  be- 
come equally  notorious  as  a  pretender 
in  the  science  of  political  economy.  We 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  say  whether  he 
has  done  more  of  harm  or  of  good  in 
his  generation — it  would  be  as  rar  from 
our  power  as  from  our  inclination  to 
deny  that  he  has  exhibited  an  unrival- 
led facility  in  bringing  together,  and 
in  arranging,  a  countless  multitude  of 
statistical  facts  bearing  on,  or  connect- 
ed with,  all  the  great  interests  of  trade, 
commerce,  navigation,  finance,  &c., 
in  which  these  countries  are  so  vitaUy  in- 
terested. Witness  the  number  of  editions 
through  which  his  admirable  commer- 
/jial  dictionary  (a  book  which  should 
be  in  every  one's  possession)  has  al- 
ready passed;  witness  the  excellent 
publication  now  before  us — his  "Ac- 
count of  the  British  Empire" — which 
has  already  reached  its  third  edition  ; 
and  we  are  bound  further  to  add,  that 
the  ease  and  brevity  of  his  style,  so  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  subjects  with 
which  he  is  dealing,  is  no  whit  inferior 


*  •  A  Descriptive  and  Statistical  Account  of  the  British  Empire,  exhibiting  its 
Extent,  Physical  Capacities,  Population,  Industry,  and  Civil  and  Religious  Insti- 
tutions. By  J.  R.  M'CuUoch,  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France.  Third  Edition, 
corrected,  enlarged  and  improved.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  Longman,  Brown, 
Green,  and  Longmans. 

I^Thom's  Irish  Almanac  and  Official  Directory,  for  the  year  1847.  Dublin :  Alex- 
ander  Thorn.  London:  Longman,  Brown,  Green,  and  Longmans.  Edinburgh: 
Adam  and  Charles  Black. 
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to  the  industry  \vith  which  he  has  col- 
lected the  materials  of  his  volumes^  and 
the  clearness  with  which  he  has  ar- 
ranged them.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  much  of  the  oblo- 
quy which  has  attached  to  a  most  va- 
luable study — that  of  political  eco- 
nomy— is  attributable  to  the  wrong- 
headness  which  Mr.  M*Culloch  has 
uniformly  and  invariably  displayed  in 
every  one  of  his  conclusions  on  this 
science,  and  to  the  perverse  stolidity 
with  which  he  persists  in  not  seeing,  or 
not  acknowledging  his  errors,  when 
refuted  and  exposed ;  it  surely  is 
altogether  too  ridiculous  for  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  in  this,  the  third  edi- 
tion of  his  "  British  Empire,"  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  reiterate  the 
absurdities  that  he  gave  to  the  world 
some  twenty  years  ago — that  absentee- 
ism is  perfectly  innoxious  to  Ireland 
^that  taxation  is  eminently  beneficial, 
irrespective  of  the  objects  on  which  it 
is  expended,  and  such  like. 

The  other  volume  which  is  before 
us  ^  *'  Thorn's  Irish  Almanac  "  —  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable publications  of  the  day.  It 
has  now  reached  the  fourth  year  of 
its  existence,  and  is,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, the  very  best  almanac  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  and  we  con- 
fess that  we  arc  wholly  unable  to  sug- 
gest any  improvement  that  it  admits 
of.  As  all  our  metropolitan  readers  are 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  work,  any 
description  of  it  would  be  to  them 
wholly  useless  ;  and  indeed  to  describe 
the  contents  of  an  almanac  would  be 
little  short  of  giving  a  transcript  of  the 
whole  book ;  but  for  the  information  of 
such  of  our  friends  abroad  as  may  not 
yet  have  fallen  in  with  it,  and  for  the 
credit  of  our  city  in  the  sister  king- 
doms (all  the  great  commercial  cities 
of  which  are,  by  the  way,  most  miser- 
ably deficient  in  this  particular — the 
London  Directory  was  recently  a  sub- 
ject of  complaint  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons), we  may  as  well  mention  some  of 
the  particulars  which  are  contained  in 
this  volume,  which  has  been  justly 
pronounced  by  the  Quarterly  Review, 
**to  contain  more  information  about 
Ireland  than  has  been  collected  in 
one  volume  in  any  country."  This 
work  contains,  then,  besides  the  ca- 
lendar, parliamentary,  postage,  con- 
veyance, banking,  and  Dublin  di- 
rectory, the  medical,  educational,  agri- 


cultural, literary,  and  scientifie  in- 
stitutions, all  of  which  are  most 
complete,  and  admirably  arranged, 
with  every  facility  of  reference;^  a 
complete  navy  and  army,  and  Iriih 
militia  list;  the  Irish  peerage  and 
baronetage ;  the  only  complete  eccle- 
siastical directory  which  is  to  be  had 
for  all  the  religious  establishments  in 
Ireland,  containing  lists  of  the  clergy 
of  every  denomination,  and  their  ap- 
pointments in  Ireland — Protestant,  Ro- 
man Catholic,  Presbyterian,  Metho- 
dist, and  other  denominations.  In 
that  part  of  the  work  which  is  called 
the  County  Directory,  it  contains  not 
only  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
lieutenants,  deputy-lieutenants,  ma- 
gistrates, and  public  functionaries*  but 
a  complete  though  succinct  account 
of  the  county  itself — its  history,  soil, 
geology,  public  institutions,  value  of 
properties,  population,  division  of 
farms,  stock  of  cattle,  parliamentary 
representation,  and  every  description 
of  statistical  information  which  could 
be  possibly  required  for  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  resources  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  county.  We  have* 
besides,  nearly  a  hundred  pages  de- 
voted to  the  more  general  statistics  of 
Ireland — its  revenue  and  expenditore* 
trade  and  commerce,  crime,  poor  laws* 
fiiib cries,  &c. ;  a  history  of  the  failure 
of  the  potato  crop  in  1845  and  1846; 
an  estimate  of  the  quautity,  and  value 
of  the  loss  ;  of  the  value  of  Indian  com 
required  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and 
of  the  measures  which  were  adopted 
by  government  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency ;  lists  of  patents  for  inventions; 
statistics  of  poor  law  unions,  and  an 
index  to  the  statutes  passed  in  last 
session  of  parliament,  with  an  analysis 
of  the  provisions  of  such  as  affect  Ire- 
land. As  to  the  accuracy  of  the  work* 
we  have  the  authority  of  Mr.  M'CoI- 
locli  himself  in  the  volumes  now  be* 
fore  us  ;  for  on  the  subject  of  lunacy 
in  Ireland,  and  also  on  the  subject  of 
medical  charities,  we  find  him  re- 
ferring for  his  information  to  *'  Tbom'i 
Dublin  Almanac." 

We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to 
say  that  the  statistical  information 
contained  in  the  volumes  now  before 
us  is  exempt  from  error.  It  was  Mr. 
Canning,  we  believe,  who  said  thaft 
there  was  nothing  more  fallacious  than 
figures  except  facts,  and  unquestiona- 
bly there  was  but  too  much  truth  in 
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the  observation.     The  science  of  sta- 
tistics is  comparatively  young  amongst 
nsy  and  mistakes  must  be  expected,  not 
merely  in  the  figures  and  facts  that 
are  collected^  but  still  more  so  in  the 
general  deductions  that  are  drawn  from 
them.     The  spirit  of  our  people — that 
of  the  English  more  particularly — fits 
us  less  than  perhaps  any  nation  in  the 
world  to   be  the  subject  of  accurate 
statistical  investigation  ;  the  eminently 
commercial    character   of   the   sister 
kingdoms  makes  every  inquiry  into  the 
condition  and  circumstances  of  indi- 
viduals peculiarly  odious,  and,  conse- 
quently, in  very  many  cases  difficult  of 
attainment ;  but  loath  as  the  English- 
man is>  on  grounds  of  policy,  to  dis- 
close the  state  of  his  circumstances^ 
he  is  still  more  indisposed  to  do  so 
from  the  native  bias  and  constitution 
of  his   nature ;    shy,    reserved,    do- 
mestic, retiring — shall  we  say  sullen — 
the  Englishman  feels  any  inquiry  into 
his  condition   as   an  invasion   of  his 
privacy — an  infringement  of  the  first 
lesson  he  has  learnt — that  his  house  is  his 
castle — that  as    no  rude  hands   dare 
enter  that  sanctuary,  so  neither  should 
any  prying  eyes ;  and  he  reluctantly 
hearkens  to  those  reasons  of  public 
policy  by  which  he  is  induced  to  sub- 
mit to  having   his  private   concerns 
chronicled.      This    disposition     per- 
vading the  entire  people,  makes  the 
attainment  of  sound  statistical  infor- 
mation a  matter  of  peculiar  difficulty 
in  this  country.     Other  nations  have 
had  no  such  difficulty  to  encounter. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  in  ancient 
Rome,  every  five  years,  each  Roman 
citizen  gave  in  to  the  Censor  an  accu- 
rate account  of  his  fortune  and    his 
family,  with  their  ages  and  occupations ; 
that  this  return  was  made  on  oath,  and 
that  the  penalty  of  a  false  return  was 
the  forfeiture  of  the  offender's  entire 
properly.     The  same  return  was  made 
throughout  the  provinces  before  the 
provincial  governors ;  but  this  publi- 
city has  ever  been  hostile  to  the  tem- 
perament    of   a     commercial    state. 
Adam  Smith  tells  us  of  the  citizens  of 
Hamburgh  in  his  day,  who,  being  as- 
sessed by  an  income  tax,  deposited, 
each   of   them  in    the  treasury,   the 
amount    of   his    tax,   but   calculated 
by    himself;  and    adds,     that    there 
never  was   occasion  to   suspect  that 
any  man  abused  the  trust  which  was 
reposed  in  him  ;  the  tax  was  fully  and 


freely  paid,  but  the  publicity  would  have 
been  odious.  Where  interest,  then, 
combines  with  the  strong  impulses  of 
natural  disposition  to  withhold  the  ex- 
posure of  men's  private  concerns,  it 
is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that  statis- 
tical science  has  been  of  slow  growth  ; 
and  as  statisticians,  to  rank  as  such  at 
at  all,  must  have  some  theories  to 
broach,  some  doctrines  to  startle  us 
with,  it  is  but  little  extraordinary  on 
what  a  very  meagre  foundation  of 
facts  they  will  rear  the  most  wonder- 
ful conclusions  :  thus  Sir  Francis 
D'lvernois  tells  us,  that  if  we  had  a 
column  giving  the  relative  ages  at 
which  children  die  in  different  coun- 
tries, it  would  indicate  the  compara- 
tive happiness  of  the  subjects,  and 
consequently  the  relative  merits  of 
the  governments  ;  and  Mr.  Watt,  in  his 
"Vital  Statistics  of  Glasgow,"  published 
some  few  years  ago,  tells  us,  that  he 
has  found  out  that  the  prosperity  of 
the  laboring  classes  is  infallibly  indica- 
ted by  the  numbers  of  births  of  twins, 
a  conclusion  in  which  he  deems  him- 
self to  be  triumphantly  confirmed,  by 
finding  that  in  one  year  of  great  pros- 
perity, there  were  in  Glasgow  actually 
two  cases  of  twins :  «we  are  confident 
that  very  many  of  the  opinions  which 
are  to  be  met  with,  not  only  in  the 
writings  of  professed  statisticians,  but 
in  general  circulation  in  society,  though 
not  so  comical  as  this  doctrine  of  Mr. 
Watt's,  have  fully  as  little  foundation  in 
fact.  There  is  one  very  general  source 
of  error — namely,  the  habit  of  arriving 
at  general  conclusions  with  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  country  at  large, 
and  the  relative  position  of  its  several 
classes  by  reference  to  the  money  prices 
of  commodities,  or  the  money  value  of 
their  income,  instead  of  considering 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  com- 
modities themselves,  which  enter  into 
consumption,  and  estimating  the  in- 
come of  the  several  members  of  the 
community,  in  the  command  which 
they  have  over  such  commodities.  To 
estimate  the  advancing  or  declining 
condition  of  our  foreign  trade  by  re- 
ference to  the  value,  the  mere  money 
value,  of  our  exports  and  imports, 
would  be  a  most  fallacious  test.  And 
80  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  or  of  the 
factory ;  so  of  the  wages  of  the  laborer 
or  the  rental  of  the  landlord.  The 
true  object  to  be  considered — the  real 
end  of  all  economical  exertion — is  the 
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increase  of  the  quantity  of  the  variDus 
articles  which  minister  to  our  happi- 
ness, and  the  value  of  commodities 
give  us  no  notion  whatsoever  of  this 
amount.  There  is  no  proportion 
whatsoever  between  the  differences  in 
the  value  of  any  given  article  at  diffe- 
rent times,  and  the  differences  in  its 
supply.  We  ojien,  for  example,  any 
of  the  list  of  prices  which  Mr.  ISI'Cul- 
loch's  book  supplies  us  with — say  that 
of  wheat — and  we  find  that  in  1817 
the  price  was  97s.  the  quarter ;  in 
1827,  •'jBs.  Gd.  the  quarter;  and  in 
1835,  39s.  4d.  the  quarter  ;  but  we 
would  be  greatly  in  error  if  we  were 
to  infer  that  there  was  not  half  the 
supply  of  wheat  in  1817  that  there 
was  in  1835,  because  the  price  was 
more  than  twice  as  high,  or  that  it 
was  in  1827  one-fourth  short  of  what 
it  was  in  1835.  We  are  not,  of  course, 
about  to  embarrass  our  readers  with 
any  considerations  of  the  currenc^y,  or 
of  the  other  manifold  and  various 
agencies  by  which  value  and  i»rice  are 
affi'Cted.  There  is,  howi-ver,  one  ex- 
ceedingly simple  principli*,  the  truth 
of  which  will  heat  once  adiuowleilged, 
and  which  will  convince  anv  one  at  a 
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glance  how  hopeless  must  be  the  en- 
deavour to  form  anv  conclusion  what- 
soever  as  to  the  relative  abundance  of 
a  commodity  at  different  times  from 
any  differences  in  its  price  :  it  is  this — 
that  in  all  wealthv  countries,  such  as 
Great  Britain,  the  rise  in  price  of  any 
necessary  or  essential  comfort  of  life, 
which  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  occa- 
sions, must  always  be  in  a  greater  pro- 
portion than  the  supply  is  deficient — 
if  the  bread  of  the  country  was  di- 
minished by  one-half,  the  price  would 
infinitely  more  than  double.  Now  it 
has  been  attemj)ted  by  many  persons 
to  lay  down  a  general  rule,  a  gradu- 
ated scale,  which  should  express  the 
degree  in  which  any  given  deficiency 
of  supply  will  raise  the  price,  but  such 
attempts  must  be  always  ineirectual. 
If  there  was  but  one  article  of  human 
consumption,  and  the  demand  for  it 
was  constant  and  unviryiiifr — in  such 
case,  indeed,  the  price  must  vary  ex- 
actly in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  Kui)ply ; 
but  where  there  exists  a  countless  va- 
riety of  objects  of  human  desire, 
each  of  them  engrossing,  in  ordinary 
seasons,  a  certain  amount  of  the  pur- 
rlia>ing  power  of  ttic  country,  the 
effect  of   the  supply  of  any  (»ne  im- 


portant commodity  being  deficient,  is 
that  all  the  wealth  which,  but  for  this 
deficiency,  would  have  been  applied  to 
the  purchase  of  articles  of  lesser  neces- 
sity, is  now  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
chase   of  this  important  commodity 
which  is  scarce — articles  of  mere  lux- 
ury  or  taste  are  given  up,  or  the  con- 
sumption of  them  diminished,  in  the  en- 
deavour which  every  man  makes  to  com- 
mand his  former  supply  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  ;  andall  the  wealth  which  was 
formerly  applied  to  what  were  com- 
paratively superfluities,  is  now  applied 
to   the    purchase  of  the    substantial 
comfort,  which  b  limited  in  its  supply. 
Each  man  retrenches  in  the  use  of 
that  which  he  can  most  readily  give 
up,  and  brings  the  amount  which  he 
has  thus  saved  from  one  portion  of  his 
expenditure,  to  compete  with  his  neigh- 
bour in  the  market  in  the  purchase  of 
that  which  all  find  to  be  indispensable. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  rise  in  price  of  any 
article  is  proportioned  not  only  to  the 
deficiency  in  its  supply,  but  farther,  to 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  a  necessary  of 
life,  and  also  to  the  habitual  expendi- 
ture of  the  community  upon  articles  of 
less  importance.     An  article  of  prime 
necessity,  as  food,  may,  if  the  supply 
be  reduced  enough,  engross  the  wnole 
wealth  of  the  country  ;  while  the  same 
reduction  in  the  supply  of  any  mere 
superfiuity  will  hardly  affect  its  price 
at  all ;    rather  than   pay  at  a  higher 
rate  for  it,  men  will  give  up  the  use  of 
it  altogether.  As  then  it  would  be  per- 
fectly impossible  to  estimate,  or  to  ex- 
])reijs  the  various  degrees  in  which  dif* 
ferent  articles  are  desired  by  mankind, 
or  to  form  any  opinion  whatsoever  as  to 
the  proportions  in  which  the  general 
income  of  the  country  is  at  different 
times  applied  to  the  purchase  of  the 
several  articles  of  consumption,  so  it 
must  be  manifestly  impossible  to  form 
any  judgment  as  to  the  fluctuations  in 
the  supply  of  any  article  from  the  mere 
fiuctuations  in  its  price  ;  and  any  infe- 
rence respecting  the  absolute  condition 
of  the  people,  or  the  substantial  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom,  based  upon 
considerations  of  mere  value,  must  ever 
be  fallacious. 

It  is  obvious,  upon  these  principles 
(and  it  is  a  truth  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  at  the  present  time), 
that  the  argument  which  is  urged 
a^^-li:lst  an  interference  with  the  price 
of  provisions,  founded  upon  the  identity 
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of  interest  between  the  seller  and  the 
purchaser^  is  obviously  unsound. 

Bi)t  to  proceed  to  our  immediate 
object.  The  population  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  including  the  contiguous 
islands  in  the  British  seas,  we  may 
take  to  be  about  twenty-eight  millions 
and  a-half.  The  only  mode,  of  course^ 
in  which  the  amount  can  be  ascertained 
(with  any  pretension  to  certainty)  is 
by  a  general  census,  and  it  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  our  readers,  that  in 
the  year  1841,  such  an  enumeration  of 
the  people  was  taken,  and  the  precise 
return  then  made  represented  the  total 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  adjacent  islands  as  amounting  to 
27»0 19,558.  This  was  made  on  the 
6th  June,  1841,  and  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
having  ascertained  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  years  previous  to  1841,  calcu- 
lates the  sum  which  this  would  amount 
to  in  the  five  years  subsequent,  and 
adding  it  to  the  numbers  then  ascer- 
tained, comes  very  near  the  truth,  we 
make  no  doubt,  in  estimating  the  po- 
pulation of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
June,  1846,  at  28,470,558,  or,  in 
round  numbers,  at  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions and  a-half.  We  thus  take  rank, 
in  point  of  numbers,  as  the  fourth  of 
the  European  powers — Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  France  being  before  us.  We 
have  increased  to  this  great  amount 
from  being  about  sixteen  millions  in 
1801,  the  first  time  that  any  general 
census  was  taken;  and  (if  we  can  trust 
the  enumeration  made  at  the  period), 
we  are  now  become  four  times  as  po- 
pulous as  we  were  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  get  food  for  this  vast  multi- 
tude ?  What,  above  all,  are  our  in- 
ternal resources  in  this  particular  ? 
What  breadth  of  land  have  we  avail- 
able for  the  sustenance  of  our  people  ? 

The  area  of  England  and  Wales,  like 
everything  else  connected  with  the 
statistics  of  the  country,  has  been  a 
subject  on  which  great  diversity  of 
opinion  has  existed,  it  having  been  va- 
riously estimated  at  from  twenty-nine 
to  forty-seven  millions  of  acres  ;  that 
which  was  given  by  Mr.  Young,  and 
adopted  by  Mr.  Pitt  in  his  estimate  as 
to  the  produce  of  the  income  tax, 
was  46,916,000  acres.  According  to 
the  statement  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Irish  Poor  Inquiry  Commission,  the 
area  of  England  and  Wales  would  be 
about  thirty-seven  millions  of  acres. 


and  the  table  which  is  given  by  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  which  represents  in  one 
column  the  statute  acres  by  actual 
measurement  of  each  county,  and  in  a 
parallel  column  the  statute  acres  ac- 
cording to  the  details  of  parishes  and 
hundreds,  as  given  in  population  re- 
turns of  1831,  shews  a  variance  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  acres 
between  the  two  results ;  the  total, 
according  to  the  aggregate  measure- 
ment of  the  counties,  is  thirty-two  mil- 
lions and  a  quarter.  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
however  (p.  226),  seems  to  think  that 
the  extent  of  England  and  Wales  should 
be  taken  at  thirty-seven  millions  of  acres, 
a  result  which  we  presume  that  he  ar- 
rives at  from  a  correction  of  Dr. 
Beeke's  calculation,  in  his  tract  on 
the  income  tax  (page  5).  As  this  es- 
timate agrees  with  the  statement  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Irish  Poor  Inquiry 
Commission,  it  is  that  which,  in  this 
conflict  of  opinion  we  may,  perhaps, 
most  safely  assume  to  be  correct.  The 
variance  which  encounters  us  here  at 
the  very  outset,  on  a  subject  apparently 
admitting  of  such  ready  determination, 
when  the  wealth  and  machinery  of  a 
great  government,  and  all  the  mathe- 
matical and  engineering  skill  of  the 
present  age  might  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  will  illustrate  the  extreme 
danger  of  reposing  too  readily,  as  most 
persons  are  wont  to  do,  in  results  which 
are  based,  or  professed  to  be  based,  on 
statistical  calculations ;  in  very  many 
cases  the  utmost  that  we  can  hope  to 
arrive  at  is  an  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

In  Ireland  we  have  been  much  more 
fortunate  in  respect  to  the  admeasure* 
ment  of  the  country,  for,  so  far  back 
as  the  time  of  Cromwell,  we  had  a  sur- 
vey made  by  Sir  William  Petty  of  the 
lands  which  were  forfeited  in  the  re- 
bellion of  1641,  which  is  known  as  the 
Down  Survey.  This  is  a  work  of  ex- 
treme accuracy,  and  has  long  been  al- 
lowed as  an  authority  in  our  courts  of 
law  ;  it,  however,  was  but  partial  in 
its  character,  as  it  hardly  included  any 
portion  of  the  province  of  Connaught. 
Mr.  M'Culloch  gives  us  a  curious 
incident  connected  with  those  maps : 
that  Sir  William  Petty,  having  made 
copies  of  them  for  his  own  use, 
and  shipped  them  to  England,  the 
vessel  was  captured  by  a  French  pri- 
vateer and  brought  to  France,  where 
they  now  are,  lodged  in  the  Royal  Li- 
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brary  of  Paris.  A  great  number  of 
the  originals  which  remained  in  Ire- 
land, were  much  injured  or  totally  con- 
sumed by  nre.  We  now,  however, 
have  still  more  authentic  data,  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  country,  furnished  to 
us  by  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  from 
it  we  learn  that  the  total  area  of  Ire- 
land amounts  to  20,808,271  acres. 

As  to  Scotland,  we  arc  even  more  at  a 
loss  to  form  anything  approaching  to  a 
correct  estimate  of  its  extent  than  we 
were  with  regard  to  England.  There 
is  no  authentic  survey  whatsoever,  and 
the  extreme  irregularity  of  its  surface 
and  outline  baffles  every  effort  at  mere 
conjecture ;  the  calculations,  which 
are  founded  upon  Arrowsmith's  map, 
and  given  by  Mr.  M'Culloch  from  the 
General  Report  of  Scotland,  give  the 
total  extent  at  about  nineteen  millions 
of  acres.  Taking,  then,  England  to 
contain  thirty-seven  millions  of  acres, 
Ireland  twenty-one,  and  Scotland  nine- 
teen, we  have  a  total  for  the  United 
Kingdoms  of  seventy-seven  millions  of 
acres. 

Now,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  this  is  not 
only  uncultivated  but  irreclaimable. 
We  can  hardly  hope  that  any  amount 
of  industry  or  agricultural  skill  will 
make  the  heights  of  Ben  Nevis  avail- 
able for  the  sustenance  of  man.  But 
if  we  find  it  to  be  a  matter  of  no  small 
difficulty  to  determine,  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  actual  extent  of  the 
country,  how  shall  we  venture  to  say 
what  portion  of  it  is  cultivated  or  ne- 
glected, or  how  much  of  it  is  wholly 
irreclaimable?  We  cannot  at  all  con- 
cur in  the  principle  of  a  distinction 
which  we  find  made  in  a  table  which 
is  given  by  Mr.  M*Culloch,  in  which  we 
find  a  certain  portion  of  the  waste 
lands  of  Ireland  is  set  out  as  improva- 
ble for  cultivation,  and  nearly  double 
the  amount  as  improvable  only  for 
pasture.  The  table  was  compiled  by 
Mr.  Griffith  for  the  Land  Occupation 
Commission.  W^e  conceive  that,  in  the 
present  backward  condition  of  agricul- 
tural skill,  it  is  altogether  too  rash  to  say 
that  any  soil,  which  will  support  vegeta- 
tion at  all,  may  not,by  an  improved  mode 
ofculture,bemade  efficient  for  the  pro- 
duction of  any  crop  whatsoever.  We 
know  that  formerly  it  was  believed 
that  wheat  could  be  profitably  grown 
only  upon  stiff*  clayey  soils,  so  much 
so,  that  they  are  generally  known  as 


"  wheat  lands  ;*'  but  now  since  the 
introduction  of  bone  dost  as  mannre, 
and  of  the  turnip  husbandry^  the  light, 
sandy  soils  of  such  counties  as  Nor- 
folk are  most  profitably  employed  in 
the  growth  of  wheat.  Whether 
there  may  not  be  on  our  western 
coasts  a  considerable  tract  of  country 
which,  from  the  extreme  homiditf  of 
the  climate,  and  the  consequent  diflB- 
culty  of  saving  the  cropi  may  not  ren- 
der the  tillage  farming  an  unprofitable 
or,  at  least,  a  hazardous  occupatioD, 
we  will  not  stop  to  inquire ;  out  we 
cannot  but  deem  it  to  be  altogether 
premature,  in  the  present  state  of 
agricultural  knowledge,  to  take  on 
ourselves  to  say  that  such  and  such 
land  will  grow  food  for  man,  and  such 
other  land  will  never  produce  any- 
thing but  the  herbage  for  animals. 
A  great  portion  of  the  sands  of 
Norfolk,  which  some  short  time  back 
were  rabbit-warrens,  not  worth  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  aore^  were 
rendered  arable  by  being  coated  over 
with  marl,  in  which  that  county 
abounds.  Without,  then,  taking  on 
ourselves  to  say  what  extent  of  re- 
clamation the  lands  which  are  at  pre- 
sent uncultivated  may  admit  of^  we 
may,  when  speaking  of  the  extent  of 
land  which  is  already  culttyated,  take 
notice  of  the  estimate  which  has  been 
formed  of  what  portion  is  admitted- 
ly susceptible  of  some  degree  of  im- 
provement. In  this  particular^  as 
in  the  general  admeasurement*  we 
have,  in  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  in 
Mr.  Griffith's  calculations,  a  more 
perfect  and  trustworthy  source  of  in- 
formation as  regards  Ireland  than 
anything  which  is  supplied  to  us  as 
to  either  England  or  Scotland.  We 
learn  from  these  sources  that  the  cul- 
tivated lands  of  Ireland  amount,  in 
round  numbers,  to  thirteen  millions 
and  a- half  of  acres  ;  but  as  this  em- 
braces the  towns,  we  may  set  down 
the  actual  extent  of  soil  which  is  now 
available  for  food  in  Ireland  at  thir- 
teen millions  of  acres,  and  to  this  must 
be  added  three  millions  and  a-half  of 
acres  which  are  pronounced  to  be  re- 
claimable.  In  England,  as  Bfr. 
M'CuUdcIi  computes,  about  twenty- 
nine  millions  of  acres  are  cultivated, 
and  in  Scotland  only  six  millions  and 
a  half.  It  is  generally  believed  (but 
for  this  we  have  no  certain  data  what- 
ever) that  there  are  in  England  and 
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Scotland  at  least  ten  millions  of  acres 
at  present,  almost  wholly  unproduc- 
tive, but  which  are  perfectly  reclaim- 
able  ;  assuming,  then,  this  estimate  to 
be  correct,  and  adding  the  different 
items  together,  we  will  have  the  total 
of  cultivated  and  reclaimable  land  in 
the  United  Kingdom  available,  for  the 
sustenance  of  its  people,  of  sixty-two 
millions  of  acres — sixty-two  millions 
of  acres  to  support  a  population  of 
twenty-eight  millions  and  a  half, 
including,  of  course,  children  and 
infants,  or  about  two  one-sixth 
acres  to  every  individual  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Now,  how  far  is  this  quantity 
of  land  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
the  population  ?  In  such  an  inquiry 
as  this,  the  object  to  be  sought  for  is 
not,  what  is  the  present  actual  acreable 
yield  of  food  for  man,  but  what, 
and  how  great  is  the  capacity  of  pro- 
duction in  the  soil,  if  it  be  judiciously 
appealed  to.  Backward  as  is  our 
agricultural  knowledge,  rude  as  is  our 
actual  husbandry,  yet  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  agriculture  are  unques- 
tionably advancing,  and  we  are  begin- 
ning to  feel,  and  to  acknowledge,  that 
there  exist  capabilities  in  the  soil  of 
our  country  which,  if  developed, 
would  support  a  much  greater  popu- 
lation, in  comfort  and  abundance,  than 
now  exist  on  it  in  struggling  and 
in  scarcity.  Until  these  improve- 
ments shall  have  been  generally  adopt- 
ed— until  we  shall  have  set  ourselves  to 
develop  the  agricultural  resources  of  ^ 
the  United  Kmgdom,  with  as  much 
spirit  and  earnestness  as  has  been,  de- 


voted to  the  promotion  of  its  manu- 
facturing industry,  we  must,  at  least 
in  this  our  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom, be  obliged  frequently  to  resort 
to  the  wretched,  the  mournful  expe- 
dient of  encouraging  the   emigration 
of  our  people.     We  know  no  more 
humiliating  position  for  a  great  empire 
like  England  to  be  placed  in,  than  that 
of   being  obliged  to    encourage   the 
emigration  of  her  people — no  more 
culpable  position  than  that  such  neces- 
sity should  be  occasioned  by  her  own 
neglect   of    making  fit  provision  for 
them  at  home.    But  although  the  ca- 
pacity of  production  is  the  more  im- 
portant subject  of  inquiry,  at  a  time 
when   such  capacity  is  gradually  ex- 
panding itself,  yet  it  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting to  see  what  conjectures  have 
been  made  as  to  the  actual  present 
production  of  the  soil  of  the  country. 
On  this  subject  we  learn  from  Mr. 
M'CuUoch,  that  "  no  effectual  means 
have  ever  been  set  on  foot  for  getting 
accounts  of  the  extent  of  land  in  til- 
lage and  in  pasture,  and  of  the  pro- 
portion which  one  sort  of  crop  bears 
to  another,  or  of  the  numbers  and  value 
of  the  different  breeds  of  cattle,  horses, 
&c.     In  reasoning  on  these  subjects, 
therefore,  we  have  nothing  but  the  re- 
searches ofafew  meritorious  individuals 
and  analogies  to  trust  to.    Under  such 
circumstances,  precision  is  not  to  be 
expected  ;  a  rough  average  is  all  that 
can  be  looked  for.*'    The  results  of  this 
rough  average,  as  to  tillage  land,  Mr. 
M<Culloch  gives  us  in  the  following 
tables  :— 


IN  ENGLAND   AND  WALES. 


Crop. 


Wheat 

Barley 

Gate  and  Bye  . . 

Bean*  and  Peai 

Fotatoea,Tnmips, 

and  Bape     . 
Clorer 
Fallow 

Hope 


Gardens 


Total 


Acres 

in 
crop. 


3,800,000 

1,500,000 

2,500,000 

500,000 


)»,ooo.ooo|  f  ^', 

l,300,000j    (.OCX 


s 

0 


i 


4 
4 
5 
3f 


1,500,000 
50,000 

150,000 


per 
acre 

{£15 
per 
acre 
£15 
per 
acre 


{ 


13,300,000 


Total 

Produce 

in  quarters. 


15,200,000 
6,375.000 

12,500,000 
1,875,000 


} 

} 
} 


35,950,000 


Seed  one- 
seventh  of 
produce. 


2,171,420 
910,714 

1,785,714 
267,857 


Produce 
under  de- 
duction of 
seed. 


13,028,571 
5,464,286 

10,714,286 
1,607,143 


8" 


30,814,286 


Vol.  XXX.— No.  175. 


s. 
50 
30 
20 
30 


Total  value. 


32,571,427 
8,196,429 

10,714,286 
2,410,714 


s. 

10 
0 
0 

10 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 


23,100,000  0  0 

750,000  0  0 

2,250,000  0  0 

je79,992,857  0  0 
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IN  SCOTLAND. 


Crops. 

Acres 
In 

11  i 

Total 
produce 

Seed  one- 
seventh  of 

Produce 
under  de- 

fliiotion  of 

II 

Total  valoe. 

crop. 

&l 

in  produce. 

produce. 

seed. 

s. 

£         s.  d. 

Wheat 

•  • 

850,000 

H 

1,225,000 

175,000 

1,050,000 

48 

2,520,000    0    0 

Barley 

•  • 

450,000 

4 

1,800,000 

257,148 

1,542,857 

28 

9,1584»9  16    0 

Oata 

•  • 

1,300,000 

5 

6,500,000 

928,671 

5,571.429 

20 

5,671,429    0    0 

Beam  and  Ftaa 

50,000 

3 

150,000 

21,428 

128,572 

80 

192,858    0    0 

Fallow 

•  • 

100,000 

Fotatoee 

•  • 

200,0001 

(    £7) 

Tomlpe 

•  « 

450,000  V 

•      per  V 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

7,700,000    0    0 

Clorer 

•  • 

450,000  J 

(.  acre  j 

Flax 

•  • 

5,000 

•     per   • 
(.  acre  5 

•  • 

•  • 

•  « 

•  • 

75.000    0    0 

Gardtfts 

•  • 

Total 

35,000 

•      per  \ 
(.  acre  j 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•  • 

625,000    0    0 

8,390,000 

9,675,000 

8,292,858 

£18,744,386  16    0 

IN  IRELAND. 


Crops. 

Acres 

in 
crop. 

Frodace 
per  acre. 

Total 

produce 

in  quarters. 

Om^a  ...        Produce 
Seed  one-      „«  j..  j^ 
-;»*i»  «*    1    binder  de- 
Bixthof    1   ^„ctij^o, 

produce.           \^^ 

Price  per 
quarter. 

Total  Talne, 

Wheat 
Barley 
Oata 

Potatoes 

Fallow 
nax 

Gardens 

Total 

450,000 

400,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

300,000 

100,000 

15,000 

3 

1,350,000 

1,400,000 

12,500,000 

•  • 

•  • 
«  • 

225,000 

233,833 

2,083,333 

•  • 

•  • 

•  a 

1,125,000 

1,166,667 

10,416,617 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

s. 
46 
26 
20 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

£          s.  d. 

2,587,500    0    0 

1,516,667    2    0 

10,416,667    0    0 

12,000,000    0   0 

1,600,000    0    0 
180,1000    0    0 

5,675,000 

15,250,000 

12,708,834 

£28,200,8M    2    0 

With  respect  to  the  annual  produce 
of  pasture  and  woodland,  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch  is  obliged  to  admit  "  that  the  de- 
tails are  too  numerous,  and  too  loose 
to  admit  of  their  being  brought  for- 
ward with  much  confidence."  His  es- 
timate is: — 

Fob  England  and  Walks  :— 

Cattle  1  ,'200,000  at  £  1 2  each       £  14,400,000 

CalTes  200,000  at  £3  each  600,000 

Sheep  ft  Lamhs  6,800,000  at  £1  1  Ob.  each    10.200,000 
Wool  360,000  packs  at  £12  each  4,320,000 

Hogs  and  Pigs     555,000  at  £  1  1 6a.  each     1 ,000,000 
Horses  200,000  ftill  grown,  an- 

nually produced,  at  £  1 5  each  8,000,000 

Poultry,  eggs,  rabbita,  deer.  &c.      .  1,344,000 

Meadow  and  grass  for  work  and  pleasure 

horses 13,000,000 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese        ,        .        .     12,000,000 
Wood 1,750,000 


pasture  land  and  wood  land,  •xoltuivo 
of  heaths  and  wastes,  &&,  at  2,500^000 
acres,  and  estimating  its  produce  to  be 
worth  £3  per  acre,  its  total  Talue  will 
be  £7,500,000,  but  to  this  has  to  be 
added  the  value  of  about  13,000,000 
acres  of  mountain  pastures,  heaths, 
and  waste  lands,  estimated  at  about 
£1,500,000.  Hence,  the  total  annual 
▼alue  of  the  land  produce  of  Scotland 
will  be — 


**  Value  of  erope  and  gacdsas    . 
Pasture  and  woodland 
Uncultirated  land  tad 


*t 


£l«.744,lli 
TJOOJDOO 
1.60DLiM0 


Total  £61,614,000 


For  Scotland  we  are  without  any  par- 
ticulars, but  Mr.  M*Culloch  makes  a 
calculation  by   "  taking  the  extent  of 


T0M£ttt1Ujm 


The  calculation  for  Ireland  is,  **that 
there  is  7,600,000  acres  of  pasture  land, 
worth  about  50s.  an  acre,  wml^jng  % 
gross  sum  of  £19,000,000,  and  to  this 
may  be  added  the  further  sum  of 
£1,000,000  for  the  annual  produce  of 
waste  land  and  woodland.  Thus  we 
will  have — 
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'*  The  value  of  erope  and  gatdeni  .  £28,200,834 
Paitureland  .  .  19,000,000 
Uncultivated  land     .         1,000,000 


•I 
t* 


Total  £48,200,834 


The  summary  of  the  annual  value  of 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  thus  given  by  Mr.  M'Cul- 
loch : — 


ESOLAND: — 

Crops  and  Gardens    £79,992,857 
GraM  and  Woodland  61,614,000 


Scotland : — 

Crop*  and  Oardeni    £18,744,286 
Graai  and  Woodland     9,000,000 


£141«606,857 


IRRLA5D:— 

Crop*  and  Qardenf   £28,200,834 
OraM  and  Woodland  20,000,000 


27,744,286 


48,200,834 
£217,551,977 

We  are  perfectly  conscious  that  the 
preceding  tables  can,  after  all,  be  very 
little  satisfactory  to  our  readers,  when 
the  inquiry  is  as  to  the  actual  supply  of 
food  which  is  raised  within  our  shores. 
The  expression  of  such  important  items 
of  human  consumption  as  potatoes,  tur- 
nips, and  garden  produce,  by  their  va- 
lue, not  by  their  quantity,  is  an  illus- 
tration of  the  inconvenience  which  we 
have  already  pointed  out  of  such  a 
mode  of  estimating  the  industrial  pro- 
ducts of  the  country.  And  even  though 
we  had  potatoes  and  turnips  returned 
in  these  tables  by  their  acreable  yield, 
we  yet  would  be  almost  as  far  as  ever 
from  ascertaining  the  amount  of  human 
sustenance.  Suppose  that  we  take  po- 
tatoes, with  Mr.  M'Culloch,  as  rang- 
ing from  eight  to  ten  and  twelve  tons 
an  acre,  and  turnips  at  from  five  to 
fiAeen  tons  an  acre  (and  an  exceed- 
ingly high  range  we  would  say  that 
this  would  be — we  should  suppose  six 
to  eight  tons  as  coming  much  closer  to 
the  acreable  yield  of  potatoes)  ;  but  if 
we  were  to  take  these  or  any  other 
quantities,  and  add  them  to  the  weight 
of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grain  crops 
annually  produced,  it  is  obvious  that 
we  would  still  have  a  most  important 
qualification  to  make  in  our  calculation, 
namely,  the  relative  degree  of  nutritive 
power  in  each  kind  of  crop ;  for  ex- 
ample— Sir  Robert  Kane,  in  hia  excel- 
lent work  on  the  industrial  resources 
Trel  and,  £^ves  a  table  exhibi  ting  the 


quantity  of  actually  nutritious  material 
derived  from  an  acre  of  land,  from 
which  he  infers,  that  turnips  and  car- 
rots yield  from  five  to  seven  times  the 
actual  quantity  of  nourishment  that  the 
corn  crop  gives,  and  that  potatoes  and 
clover  yield  twice  as  much  ;  that  is, 
that  potatoes  will  only  yield  double  the 
actual  amount  of  substantial  nourish- 
ment, although  the  positive  weight  of 
produce  will  be  eight  or  ten  times 
greater.  We  think,  however,  we  may 
safely  say  that  an  acre  of  potatoes  will 
sustain  three  times  as  many  persons  as 
an  acre  of  wheat,  or  of  oats;  such 
was  Adam  Smith's  opinion. 

Next,  as  regards  animal  food,  we 
find  from  Mr.  M^CuUoch  (page  499) 
that  the  horned  cattle  of  England  and 
Wales  were  estimated  by  Mr,  Young,  in 
1799,  at  three  millions  and  a  half.    To 
this  number  he  conceives  we  should 
add  one  million  for  the  increase  up  to 
the  present  period,  and  another  miU 
lion  for  the  cattle  of  Scotland,  giving 
us  thus  a  total  of  five  millions  and  a- 
half  of  horned  cattle  in  Great  Britain. 
The  census  for   Ireland,  in  1841,  as- 
certained (as  we  have  seen)  the  horned 
cattle  of  this  country  to  amount  to 
1,863,116.     «The  common  estimate 
is,  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  en- 
tire  stock   is  slaughtered   annually,*' 
which  would  give  us  1,870,000  head 
of  horned  cattle  annually  brought  into 
consumption     in    the    United    King- 
dom.    Then,   as  regards  sheep,   the 
number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  as  estimated  by  Mr. 
Luccock,  in  1800,  was  26,148,463,  of 
which  6,803,721  (or  about  one-fourth 
of  the  whole)  were  slaughtered  annu- 
ally— and  such  we  must  believe  to  be 
the  present  numhir ;  for  we  learn  from 
Mr.    M'Culloch,    that    although   the 
weight  of  the  sheep,  and  the  weight  of 
their  fleece  in  these  countries  has  con- 
siderably increased  since  the  period  of 
Mr.  Lucoock*s  calculation,  that  there 
has  been  no  positive  increase  in  their 
numbers  since  that  time.    In  Scotland, 
Mr.  M'Culloch  estimates  the  sheep  at 
three  millions  and  a- half ;  and  the  Irish 
census  for  1841   gives  us  a  return  of 
2,106,189.     As  the  gross  numbers  are 
not  supposed  to  have  increased,  we  can- 
not, of   course,  increase  the  annual 
number  slaughtered ;    the    increased 
weight  of  the  carcases  supplies,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  deficiency  which  the 
increasing  numbers  of  the  conaomers 
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would  otherwise  have  occasioned ;  tak- 
ing, then,  the  former  proportion,  that 
of  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  as  annually 
slaughtered,  we  have  a  consumption  of 
ahout  8,000,000  a-year.  As  to  pigs,  we 
are  supplied  with  very  little  information 
by  Mr.  M'Culloch  ;  this  description  of 
stock  occupies  a  very  subordinate  posi- 
tion in  England — inferior  not  only  to 
the  unnaturally  high  position  which 
this  animal  occupies  in  the  domestic 
economy  of  this  country,  but  much 
lower  than  we  conceive  it  is  justly  en- 
titled to.  In  England  pigs  are  only 
considered  valuable  so  far  as  they  con^ 
sume  the  offal,  waste,  grains,  and  other 
refuse  of  the  farm,  or  of  the  mill  or 
distillery.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  conse- 
quently, gives  us  no  estimate  of  the 
number  of  these  animals  in  England. 
We  have,  however,  already  seen 
that  he  estimates  the  annual  pro- 
duce at  500,000  in  England.  As  we 
may  assume,  then,  that  their  numbers 
in  England  are  stationary  (certainly 
they  are  not  increasing),  we  may  say 
that  the  annual  produce  represents  the 
aunual  consumption,  and  that  England 
contributes  500,000  pigs  to  the  an- 
nual supply  of  the  country.  The 
Census  Commissioners  have  reported 
1,500,000  as  the  whole  stock  of  Ire- 
land. Take  it  that  one- fourth  of  these 
are  annually  slaughtered,  and  adding 
this  quantity  to  what  we  have  just 
taken  as  the  consumption  of  England, 
we  would  have  875,000  pigs  for  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  or  say  one  million  of 
pigs  annually  consumed  in  the  three 
kingdoms. 

We  need  do  no  more  than  remind 
our  readers  of  the  vast  increase  which 
is  made  to  the  main  articles  of  human 
subsistence  which  we  have  enumerated, 
by  the  produce  of  the  garden,  and 
various  other  sources  of  supply. 
Thus,  in  the  article  of  cheese  alone, 
we  have  in  one  county,  Cheshire, 
100,000  cows  supplying  cheese,  which, 
at  the  rate  of  3  cwt.  for  each  cow, 
amounts  to  1 5,000  tons  of  valuable  nutri- 
tious food  from  this  one  county  alone. 
And  surely  it  would  be  impossible  to 
speak  of  the  food  of  the  people,  with- 
out adverting  to  that  unexplored 
store-house  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
which  teems  with  countless  myriads  of 
inhabitants,  admirably  adapted  for  our 
support,  and  yet  (in  this  country  at 
least),  how  shamefully,  how  scanda- 
lously neglected!      We  can  give  no- 


thing like  a  return  of  the  quantity  of 
fish  consumed  in  the  United  Kingdom  ; 
but  something  like  an  estimate  of  their 
value  and  importance  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  people  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  extract,  which  we 
find  in  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  first  volume, 
p.  625 :— . 

"  In  the  year  1829,  there  were  only 
ten  fish-merchants  in  Birmingham,  but 
since  the  opening  of  the  various  railways 
which  now  communicate  with  the  town, 
the  number  has  increased  to  fortv,  ex- 
elusive  of  several  dealers  of  smaller 
note,  who  reside  in  the  suburbs.  The 
quantity  offish  consumed  has  increased 
in  the  same  ratio,  and  in  round  nombers 
is  estimated  thus  : — 


Tuna. 

Foimlatlon, 

In  1829       . 

400 

160,000 

Ib35       . 

.       1,000 

160,000 

1840       . 

.       2,500 

..       180.000 

1845       . 

.       3^10 

200,000 

Turn,  then,  from  this  representation 
of  the  importance  of  the  fisheries  to 
the  support  of  our  people,  and  read 
the  following  extract  from  an  excellent 
paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Deane,  at  one 
of  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Dublin 
Society  in  the  early  part  of  this  year, 
and  let  those  who  are  responsible,  whe- 
ther it  be  individuals  or  the  state, 
blush  for  their  neglect — let  them,  at 
this  season  of  unparalleled  dearth, 
tremble  for  their  responsibility  :— 

**  The  quantity  of  fish  which  we  use 
for  our  home  consumption  (in  Ireland) 
is  very  great ;  and  I  may  say,  almost 
all  the  cured  fish  we  consume  is  imported 
from  Scotland,  to  whom  we  have  long 
been  steady  and  well-paying  customers. 
Of  this,  some  idea  may  be  formed  when 
I  tell  you,  that  the  supply  of  herrings 
yearly  furnished  by  Scotland  to  usis 
very  nearly  equal  to  that  which  she  ex- 
ports to  the  rest  of  the  world  besides. 
From  April  1844  to  1845,  she  sent  us 
cured  herrings  to  the  extent  of  120,293 
barrels,  many  of  the  contents  of  which 
were  probably  taken  from  our  own  seas, 
cured  by  hor,  and  sold  to  us.  Scotland, 
not  blessed  with  the  same  advantages 
which  we  possess  in  soil  or  climate,  de- 
rives a  large  revenue  from  the  indus- 
trious prosecution  of  her  fisheries  ;  while 
Ireland,  with  land,  and  good  land  too, 
in  waste,  capable  of  raising  grain  in 
abundance,  and  having  fisheries,  just  as 
productive,  if  not  more  so,  neglects 
them,  aud  suffers  them  to  be  used  for 
the  enriching  of  others.'* 
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But  if  there  be  some  difBcuUy  in  es- 
timati  ng  the  present  produce  of  the  king- 
dom, there  cannot  be  the  slightest  he- 
sitation in  admitting  that  our  resources 
are  daily  expanding — that  new  sources 
of  wealth  are    constantly   presenting 
themselves — that  new  modes  of  deve- 
loping the  pursuits  on  which  we  have 
hitherto  been  engaged  are  constantly 
being    discovered — that    elements   of 
riches  and  prosperity  which  have  long 
been  neglected,  are  now   appreciated 
and  appealed  to — that  materials  which 
had  been    regarded  as  valueless,   or 
worse    than  valueless,   as  cumbrous, 
and  in  the  way,  are  now,  under  new 
modes   and  new   appliances,    become 
promotive  of  the  comfort  and   well- 
being  of  the  people.     Of  these  most 
important  and  most  gratifying  truths, 
the  volumes  now  before  us  afford  us 
unquestionable  testimony.     It  is  quite 
impossible,  in  a  notice  of  this  kind,  to 
convey  to  our  readers  anything  at  all 
of  the  confidence  in  the  resources  of 
the  empire  which  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
M'Culloch's    work    inspires — all    the 
great  sources  of   wealth  within  the 
kingdom  appear  literally  inexhaustible 
— appealed  to   for   centuries  as  they 
have  been — they  have  supplied  millions 
upon   millions   of  our  race  with   all 
the  substantial  requirements  of  exis- 
tence, and  yet  there  they  are  to  this 
day    seemingly    unencroached    upon, 
mocking,  as  it  were,  the  efforts  of  man 
to  wear  down  the  provision  which  has 
been  ordained  for  this   people — pre- 
senting, daily,  fresh  store-houbes  from 
whence  to  supply  the  increasing  wants 
of  our    rapidly-increasing    numbers. 
But  greater  even  than  in  these  unli- 
mited   treasure-houses  does   our   re- 
liance rest,  upon  the  evidence  which 
we   trace  all  through  these  volumes 
of  the  increasing  skill,   the   untiring 
energy,  the  restless  spirit  of  improve- 
ment, needing  but  to  be  well-directed, 
which  is  evinced  by  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  sister  kingdom.     It 
will  be  recollected,  that  in  a  notice  of 
this  kind  we  are  strictly  confined  to 
topics    relating    merely    to    material 
wealth.     We  are  most  anxious  not  to 
be  misunderstood  when  on  this  point, 
or  to  be  taken  to  say  that  either  in  the 
vast  accumulation,  or  in  the  juntiring 
pursuit  of  wealth,  which  are  among 
the  great  features  of  these  kingdoms 
at  the  present  day,  we  have  fixed, 
or  are  securing  the  essential  elements 


of  national    greatness  or  prosperity. 
We  never  have  been  in  the  number  of 
those  who  would  claim  for  the  races 
that  occupy   these  countries  an  un- 
questionable superiority  to  all  other 
nations.      We    are   satisfied  that  in 
many  respects  we  might  borrow  with 
advantage  from  our  continental  neigh- 
bours.    We  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
selves that,  considering  our  vast  ad- 
vantages in  religion,  in  government,  in 
security  from  those  constant  and  har- 
rassing   wars   to    which    all    central 
Europe  has  been  exposed,  that  we  are 
very  far   indeed  below  the    position 
which  we  should  have  occupied,  and 
have  lost  opportunities,  both  for  power 
and  for  good,  which  we  might  most 
beneficially  have  exercised.     We  can- 
not   close     our    eyes     to     the    fact 
that   other    nations  are  rapidly  out- 
stripping us — that  England — ay,  Eng- 
land— is  falling  in  the  scale  of  nations. 
Let  any  one  contrast  1815  with  1847» 
and  ask  himself  fairly,  does  England 
now  occupy  that  proud  position  in  the 
scale  of  nations  that  she  then  com- 
manded. The  cause  of  this  decline  we 
would  be  anxious  to  enter  on,  but  feel 
that  we  are  precluded  from  doing  so 
by  the  nature  of  this  notice.     How 
much  of  it  is  suggested  by  this  single 
sentence   of    Mr.    M'Culloch's,   "  In 
England,  no  public  or  general  provi- 
sion has  ever  been  made  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people." 
An  annual  grant  of  Council,  which 
has  risen  from  £30,000  to  ^6 100,000 
within  the  last  six  years,  is  all  that  has 
been  done  towards  this  vital  object— 
a  sum  not  equal  to  one  five-hundreth 
part  of  the  revenue  of  the  country,  is 
all  that  is  devoted  by  the  national  ex- 
chequer towards  the  instruction  of  the 
people  of  England,  an  object  which 
ought  only  to  be  second  to  the  effi- 
cient maintenance  of  our  external  and 
internal  security.     The  experience  of 
centuries  has  taught  us  that  we  cannot 
entrust  the  relief  of  our  poor,  with  all 
the  immediate  urgency  of  their  claims, 
to  the  resources  of  voluntary  charity; 
and  will  we  venture  to  expect,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  past  experience,  that  the 
education  of  the  people  can  be  en- 
trusted to  the  same  precarious  source. 
We  say  that  the  neglect  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  people  is  a  crying  sin.  It 
is  a  duty  which  is  imposed  on  the  state 
by  every  consideration,  whether  poli- 
tical^ morale  or  economical.    Politi- 
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cally,  because  we  have  broken  down 
those  ancient  prejudices  which  served 
them  in  a  great  measure  in  the  stead 
of  education,  and  must  supply  them 
with  instruction  as  the  only  compen- 
sation ;  morally,   that  we  may  rescue 
them  by  the  teaching  and  attractions 
of  learning,  from  the  seducements  of 
dissipation  ;  economically,   that  by  a 
flitting  industrial  education,  we  may 
enable  them  rightly  to  apply  to,  and 
efficiently  develop  the  sources  of  wealth 
which  we  have  at  our  command. 

We  are  told,  indeed,  of  great  pro- 
ficiency in  mechanical  skill — of  many 
and  valuable  improvements  in  ma- 
chinery having  been  made  by  mere 
artizans ;  and  that  this  is  so  to  some 
extent,  we  have  no  doubt — that  from 
the  unceasing  companionship  with  his 
untiring  fellow -labourer,  machinery, 
our  labourer  must  acquire  consider- 
able intimacy  with  his  working,  we 
make  no  doubt.  The  saving  of  Lord 
Bacon  is  at  the  same  time,  brought 
forcibly  to  our  mind,  "  That  in  the 
infancy  of  states  arms  flourish — in  its 
maturity,  arms  and  letters  for  a  short 
time — in  its  decline,  commerce  and  the 
mechanical  arts.'*  But  the  pursuit  in 
which  education  is  most  needed,  and 
could  be  most  readily  communicated, 
the  progress  of  which,  in  proportion 
to  that  of  other  branches  of  industry, 
has  been  the  slowest,  and  yet,  which 
convinces  us  by  the  success  of  what 
has  been  done  of  its  unbounded  capa- 
city for  further  development,  is,  strange 
to  say,  that  very  pursuit  which  is  most 
attractive  and  most  important  to  man, 
— the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  And 
this  brings  us  to  the  second  branch  of 
our  subject :  what  it  is  possible  to  ac- 
complish by  a  judicious  application 
even  of  the  modes  of  husbandry 
which  are  already  known.  This  is 
abundantly  testified  in  the  volume  now 
before  us : — 


'*  The  farms  in  the  wolds  and  moorish 
districts  of  Lincolnshire  arc  verv  exten- 
sive.  Large  tractH,  which,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  wore  entirely  covered 
with  heath  and  gorse,  or  were  all  but 
worthless,  are  now  in  the  hif^host  state 
of  cultivation,  and  yield  the  finest  crops. 
In  proof  of  this  wc  may  mention,  that 
the  extensive  tract  of  country  stretching 
fVom  Canwick,  near  Lincoln,  to  Swav- 
field,  was  formerly  a  dreary  moor  with- 
out house  or  habitations  to  such  a  de- 
gree was  this  the  case,  that,  in  the  mid- 


dle of  the  last  century,  a  light  was  ex- 
hibited on  a  tower  at  Duns  tan,  seTenty 
feet  high,  on  this  moor,  to  guide  travef- 
Icrs  at  night  along  this  pathless  waste. 
This  deserted  tract  is  now  one  of  the  best 
cultivated  in  England,  the  farms  into 
which  it  is  di video  having  so  rich  and  so 
finished  an  appearance,  that  they  seem 
rather  to  be  farmed  by  landlords,  as  an 
example  to  others,  than,  as  is  really  the 
case,  by  tenants  farming  for  profit,  and 
paying  high  rents.  In  other  parts  the 
improvement  has  been  equally  great, 
and  many  thousands  of  acrf^,  which,  at 
the  date  of  Arthur  Young's  last  report 
(about  forty  years  since),  were  occupied 
as  rabbit-warrens,  are  now  in  the  high- 
est state  of  cultivation.  This  extraor- 
dinary improvement  has  been  prindpany 
brought  about  by  the  liberal  use  of  the 
bone  manure.  The  turnip  husbandry  is 
hero  prosecuted  on  a  larger  scale  than 
in  any  other  part  of  England — a  single 
farmer  (Mr.  Dawson,  of  Withcall,  near 
Louth,)  has  usually  about  600  acres  in 
turnips." 

Again,  of  Norfolk,  naturally  a  Tery 
poor  country,  consisting  of  a  light 
sandy  loam: — 

"  Previously  to  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second,  tne  largest  portion  of  the 
north-west  part  of  the  county,  which  is 
now  the  most  improved,  consisted  of 
wastes,  sheep-walks,  and  warrens  of 
very  little  value.  These  were  converted 
into  highlv-productive  lands,  by  enclos- 
ing, marling,  and  the  aid  of  turnip  hus- 
bandry." 

And  so  again,  of  East  Lothian^  and 
many  other  places  which  our  space  pre- 
vents us  from  extractine  an  account 
of.'  But  indeed  it  is  needlesB  to  multi- 
ply instances,  to  convince  erery  man  of 
ordinary  observation,  of  the  great  ca- 
pacity for  further  development  which 
the  soil  of  the  country  admits  of. 
Much  has  been  done  by  many  enclo- 
sure acts  for  adding  to  the  amount  of 
land  which  can  profitably  be  cultiva- 
ted ;  very  nearly  four  thousand  en- 
closure acts  have  been  passed  from 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  to  the  pre- 
sent year;  and  the  quantity  of 'acres 
which  were  enclosed,  from  1790  to 
1832,  are  estimated  by  Mr.  M'Culloch 
at  upwards  of  five  millions  and  a-half» 
and  the  produce  of  this  vast  accession 
of  land  he  conceives  to  hare  been 
five-fold.  But  the  great  increase  which 
has  been  made  to  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  and  the  source  (so  far  as  we  know 
at  present)  to  which  we  must  lodi  for 
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a  still  more  extended  field,  is  in  the 
drainage  of  the  land,  and  the  alternate 
system  of  cropping.  We  are  supplied 
with  very  few  particulars  on  the  sub- 
ject of  drainage  by  Mr.  M'Culloch;  he 
mentions,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  what 
we  all  must  admit,  that  until  of  very 
late  years,  hardly  anything  was  done 
in  the  way  of  draining :  latterly,  how- 
ever, a  great  improvement  has  sprung 
up  among  us  in  this  respect;  prizes 
are  given  for  the  best  drained  farms  ; 
landlords  are  paying  in  very  many 
cases  a  proportion,  in  some,  the  whole 
of  the  expenses  of  draining  their 
estates;  insisting,  as  of  course  they 
should,  that  such  drainage  shall  be 
conducted  as  they  direct  or  approve 
of;  and  although  we  know  some 
instances  in  which  these  intentions 
of  the  landlord  have  been  resisted, 
actually  resisted  by  the  tenant,  from 
some  undefined  apprehension  of  some 
covert  purpose  of  advantage  to  be 
taken  of  him  by  the  landlord,  yet 
we  find  few,  if  any,  farmers  in  Ire- 
land who  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge 
the  service  that  is  so  rendered  to  the 
soil.  In  the  absence  of  any  particulars 
as  to  Irish  drainage  in  Mr.  M'CuUoch's 
work,  we  take  the  liberty  of  extract- 
ing the  following  passage  from  Sir 
Robert  Rane*8  excellent  book : — 

"  That  the  advantages  derivable  from 
effective  drainage  are  fully  appreciated 
by  our  agricultural  proprietors,  is  shown 
by  the  ^t  that,  although  the  powers 
and  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Works  are  yet  but  little  understood  by 
the  public,  there  had  been  applications 
and  surveys  instituted  between  August, 
1842,  when  the  act  passed,  and  April, 
1844,  for  the  drainage  of  48,293  acres 
of  land  liable  to  flood.  The  estimated 
cost  of  thoroughly  draining  these  lands 
amounted  to  £129,811,  or  £2  I3s.  6d. 
per  acre.  The  expected  increase  in 
the  annual  setting  value  of  the  lands 
amounted  to  £16,489,  or  about  13  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 

•  •••••• 

"  A  feature  in  these  drainage  opera- 
tions which  deserves  notice,  is  the 
amount  of  employment  which  they  af- 
ford. Of  the  £129,811,  estimated  above 
as  the  expense  of  these  operations,  it  is 
calculated  that  £96,000  would  be  ex- 
pended in  labour  alone ;  and  not  being 
necessarily  limited  in  time,  the  opera- 
tions of  each  district  could  be  executed 
by  the  labourers  of  the  district  when 
agricultural  occupation  was  most  defi- 
ctent." 


This  last  paragraph{is  eminently  de«- 
serving  of  attention  at  the  present 
season.  On  referring  to  Mr.  Thorn's 
book,  we  find  the  list  of  applications 
to  the  Drainage  Commissions  under 
the  5th  and  6th  Vic.  c.  89,  by  their 
fourth  report,  dated  in  1846,  com* 
prized  upwards  of  140,000  acres,  the 
estimated  cost  of  reclaiming  which 
was  £793,000.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
in  this  year  of  unparalleled  pressure^ 
when  the  country  is  visited  by  an  in- 
fliction, the  like  of  which,  in  the  im- 
pressive language  of  Lord  Lansdowne, 
he  prayed  to  God  might  never  visit 
the  world  again,  as  he  knew  that  such 
had  never  visited  it  before ;  when  the 
proprietors  are  wholly  unable  to  make 
the  necessary  advances ;  when  there 
will  be  a  demand  for  a  permanently- 
increased  supply  of  food  to  take  the 
place  of  the  more  abundant  crops 
which  have  failed  us';  and  when  the 
unavoidable  poor-law  which  is  now 
permanently  imposed  on  us,  will  be,  at 
the  very  least,  for  some  years  four 
shillings  in  the  pound  on  the  poor-law 
valuation  of  the  country — can  it  be 
possible  that  at  such  a  season,  and 
with  such  prospects— with  such  pre- 
sent deficiency,  and  such  future  re- 
quirements—  the  imperial  exchequer 
will  close  its  cofi^ers,  and  withhold  the 
grant  of  a  sum  which,  if  applied  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  these  applica- 
tions, would  go  far  in  mitigating  the 
present  distress,  and  would  so  materi- 
ally contribute  to  insuring  the  future 
produce  of  the  country  ?  Surely  it 
cannot  be. 

But  it  is  important  to  see  whe- 
ther, in  these  districts  of  Great  Bri- 
tain which  exhibit  so  rapid  an  ad- 
vance in  husbandry,  there  be  any 
causes  at  work  to  which  this  improve- 
ment is  referable — whether  beyond  the 
accident  of  an  enterprising  and  en- 
couraging landlord,  acting  bv  his  ge- 
neral influence  and  example,  there 
be  any  practices  prevailing  through 
all  these  improved  districts  so  uni- 
versally, that  they  may  reasonably 
be  conceived  to  contribute  materially 
to  this  improvement,  if  not  wholly  to 
occasion  it.  We  conceive  such  are 
to  be  found.  We  find,  universallv, 
in  all  the  districts  of  Great  Britam 
which  have  exhibited  the  most  rapid 
improvement,  the  existence  of  leases. 
To  this  we  ascribe  a  most  important 
influence  on  agricaltoraT  prosperity. 
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although,    strange    enough,  we    are 
obliged  to  say,  that  we  conceive  their 
action  on  the  improvement    of    the 
country  to  be  in  a  directly  opposite  di- 
rection to  that  which  Mr.  M'Culloch 
ascribes  to  them.     He  conceives  it  is 
by  the  certainty  which  the  tenant  thus 
enjoys  (that  he  will  reap  the  fruits  of 
his  labour)  that  leases  stimulate  the 
farmer's  exertions.     We  believe  that 
it  is  by  the  certainty  of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  interest  in  a  certain  limited 
period,  that  he  is  spurred  on  to  exer- 
tion.    Nothing,  we  are  satisfied,  and 
freely  admit,  could  by  possibility  ope- 
rate more  prejudicially  to  the  agricul- 
tural improvement  of  the  country  than 
any  apprehension  on  the  mind  of  the 
tenant  that  he  should  be  unjustly  de- 
prived of  the  fruits  of  his  outlay  and 
his  industry.    If  such  injustice  were  of 
common  occurrence,  we  would  most 
unquestionably   say  that  the  security 
which    the   tenant  derived   from  his 
lease  was  the  very  first  step  to  an  im- 
proved state  of  things  ;  but  the  case  is 
not  so — the  instances  are  very  rare,  in- 
deed, where  the  tenant,  who  pays  his 
stipulated  rent  regularly,  is  deprived 
of  nis  farm  before   he  has  enjoyed  it 
for  a  sufficient  time  to  reap  fully  all 
the  advantages  of  his  capital  and  skill. 
Were  it  otherwise,   the    farmers    of 
England   would   not  have   continued 
without  leases,  as  the  greater  number 
of  them  aro,  down  to  the  present  time. 
No  ;  but  it  is  because  he  knows  that, 
in  practice,  he  never  will  be  removed 
while  he  continues  to  pay   his  rent ; 
that   the   habit   of  not  giving  leases 
works  much  of  the  ill  which  accompa- 
nies the  perpetuities  with  which  we  are 
familiar  in  Ireland.   The  farming  leases 
which  are  given  in  England  are  gene- 
rally for  seven  or  fourteen  years  ;  the 
first  terra  is  probably  too  short ;  it  can 
hardly  enable  the  cultivator  to  reap 
the  full  advantage  of  his  outlay.     We 
must  no  doubt  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
the  practice  of  English  landlords  to 
give  possession   to  the  tenant  of  his 
farm,  fully  appointed  with  barns,  store- 
houses, and  dwelling-house,  all  well 
and  suflfi<:iontly   fenced   and  hedged ; 
his  outlay  is  consequently  altogether  in- 
significant in  comparison  of  that  which 
is  required  of  the  tenant  with  us ;  ne- 
vertheless, we  conceive  that  seven  years 
is  altogether  too  short  a  tenure  for  tho 
farmer,  and  would  say  that  the  Scotch 
have  approximated  much  more  closely 


to  the  reasonable  terra,  by  fixing  it,  u 
their  custom  is,  at  nineteen  years ;  i 
term  which  has  been  selected  in  order 
to  allow  of  three  courses  of  a  six-shift 
alternation,  with  a  year  over.  In  i 
note  to  Mr.  M*Cu11och*8  edition  of 
Adam  Smith,  we  find  the  late  Mr.  Oli- 
ver, of  Loch  End,  one  of  the  most  in- 
telligent farmers  in  the  empire,  giving 
his  opinion  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
nineteen  years'  lease  :^ 

"Tho  tenure  under  which  we  hold," 
he  says,  *'  gives  us  perfect  security  that 
we  shall  reap  the  full  benefit  of  our  out- 
lays, at  the  same  time  that  the  certainty 
that  our  interest  in  the  land  will  cease 
at  the  expiration  of  nineteen  years, 
prompts  to  a  vigorous  and  instant  exe- 
cution of  the  necessary  improvements." 

As  one  most  important  step^  then, 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest,  we  emphatically  call 
upon  the  landlords  of  Ireland  to  abo- 
lish that  system,  as  ruinous  to  them* 
selves  as  to  their  tenantry,  of  granting 
those  interminable  leases  which  are  so 
common  amongst  us.      What  could 
possibly  be  invented  more  certain  of 
encouraging  the  very  worst  treatment 
of  the  soil,  than  the  habit  of  letting  on 
three  lives  or  thirty-one  years ;  some 
of  the  lives  most  generally  survive 
the  term  of  years  ;  in  fact  the  lives  is 
the  tenure  that  is  looked  to,  tho  years 
are  but  as  a  security  in  the  event  of 
the   lives  failing   by  any   mischance. 
Here,  then,  is  every  possible  encou- 
ragement held  out  to  mismanaeement ; 
the  years  run  out,  and  the  lives  are 
getting  old ;  it  would  be  gross  impro- 
vidence to  incur  any  great  outlay  on 
such  a  holding ;  it  may  be  daily  ex- 
pected to  fall  into  the  landlord,  it  be- 
comes the  tenant's  interest  to  rack  the 
soil  to  the  uttermost,  to  seize  on  what- 
ever produce  may  be  for  the  instant 
most  profitable,  as  he  knows  not  the 
moment  his  interest  may  terminate— 
the  land  is  worn  out  and  exhausted, 
corn  crop  after  corn  crop  is  taken 
from  it,  it  continues  under  this  most 
ruinous   treatment,    incapable   of  im- 
provement itself,  and  an  example  of 
the  most  wretched  husbandry  to  every- 
thing about  it ;  an  effectual  hindrance 
to  the  spread  of  improved  practices; 
until  at  last  it  returns  to  the  landlord* 
at  the  dropping  of  the  last  life,  so 
completely  out  of  heart,  that  it  exhansti 
the  whole  capital  of  the  locceediDgte- 
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tant  in  the  endeavour  to  bring  it  into 
anything  like  working  condition. 

But  the  long  tenures  of  this  country, 
in  addition  to  objections  to  which  Mr. 
Oliver  shows  they  are  liable,  that,  name- 
ly, of  fostering  slothfulness,  and  encou- 
raging procrastination,  are  further 
objectionable,  as  being  the  great  en- 
couragement to  sub-letting,  that  most 
fertile  source  of  agricultural  backward- 
ness. If  the  lease  be  short,  it  will  ob- 
viously not  be  for  the  interest  of  any 
one  to  sub-divide  the  farm,  the  tenure 
will  be  too  soon  brought  to  a  close ; 
but  when  the  lease  is  for  a  long  term, 
the  farmer  to  whom  it  was  made  ac- 
quires, by  sub-division,  a  provision  for 
his  sons  and  sons-in-law,  and  by  sub- 
letting he  acquires  a  tenantry  of  his 
own ;  he  affects  the  habits,  and  apes 
the  manners  of  his  betters ;  instead  of 
cultivating  the  land  by  his  own  exer- 
tion and  with  his  own  capital,  he  leases 
it  out  to  the  poorer  classes,  as  defi- 
cient in  capital  as  in  skill,  and  mayhap 
converts  what  he  holds  in  his  own 
hands  into  pasturage;  he  keeps  his 
dog  and  his  gun  certainly,  perhaps  his 
banter ;  he  breeds  his  horse  or  two, 
and  persuades  himself  that,  by  showing 
him  off  after  the  hounds,  he  is  engaged 
in  his  legitimate  business  ;  he  seeks,  for 
want  of  employment,  to  obtain  some 
of  the  small  receiverships  in  which 
the  country  abounds,  and  thus  adds  to 
his  money,  and  brings  himself  some- 
what into  contact  with  the  upper 
classes  ;  but  all  this  while,  the  farms 
which  he  sub-let  are  being  gradually 
sub-divided,  from  the  necessity  of  an  in- 
creasing population — a  pauper  ten- 
antry, without  skill,  industry,  or  capi- 
tal, are  growing  up  on  the  estate, 
and  when  the  original  farm  falls  into 
the  landlord's  hands,  he  finds  it  over- 
run with  an  incapable  multitude,  whom 
the  whole  rent  would  not  support  for 
a  quarter  of  a  year.  As  one  of  the 
innumerable  instances  with  which  we 
are  all  familiar,  it  is  in  evidence  before 
Lord  Devon's  commission,  that  on  an 
estate  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which 
was  let  some  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago  to  six  tenants,  for  three  lives  or 
thirty-one  years,  on  its  lately  fall- 
ing into  the  present  landlord,  two 
hundred  and  eighty  tenants  were  in 
occupation  of  it ;  and  the  whole  rental 
would  not  support  this  multitude  for 
two  months.  Most  wofully  will  the 
system  of  long  leases  fall  upon  the 


holders  of  land,  now  that  a  poor- 
rate,  rendered  unavoidable  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  is  about  to 
come  into  operation — now  that  the 
legislature  have  declared  that  the  des- 
titute poor  must  be  provided  for. 

But  not  only  are  the  leases  short  in 
the  most  successful  of  the  agricultural 
districts  of  Great  Britain,  but  they 
almost  universally  impose  upon  the 
tenant  a  prescribed  mode  of  cultiva- 
tion. On  the  Holkam  estate,  in  Nor- 
folk, the  same  course  of  cultivation 
has  been  enforced  for  very  many  years. 
Mr.  M'CuUoch  tells  us,  that  "  in  East 
Lothian,  Berwickshire,  Northumber- 
land, and  all  the  best  cultivated  coun- 
ties, leases  invariably  contain  regula- 
tions in  regard  to  the  rotation  of  c^^ops, 
and  the  proportion  of  the  farm  to  be 
applied  to  culineferous  crops,  green 
crops,  grass,  &c."  This  surely  is  a 
custom  which  ought  to  be  introduc- 
ed into  this  country.  Restrictions 
upon  trade  are  for  the  most  part 
anything  but  beneficial ;  but  tbe  rea- 
son they  are  not  so,  is  because  that 
the  interest  of  the  person  who  is  di- 
rectly concerned  in  the  profit  (in  mer- 
cantile engagements  for  example)  most 
frequently  instructs  him  in  what  course 
is  most  advantageous,  and  is  the  strong- 
est incentive  that  can  be  applied  to 
him  to  induce  him  to  follow  it ;  but  so 
long  as  the  landlords  of  the  country 
who  impose  the  obligations,  are  better 
informed  than  the  tenant  who  is  to 
carry  them  out,  so  long  must  the  prac- 
tice of  prescribing  peculiar  modes  of 
culture  be  a  beneficial  one,  and  one 
peculiarly  to  be  desired  in  so  back- 
ward a  country — one  so  wholly  averse 
to  improvement  as  our  own. 

The  next  characteristic  that  we  find 
common  to  all  the  improving  agricultu- 
ral districts,  is,  that  the  farmers  are 
possessed  of  abundant  capital.  "  The 
prosperity  of  agriculture  in  all  coun- 
tries, ancient  and  modern,"  says  Mr. 
Oliver,  "has  always  depended,  and 
ever  must  depend,  on  the  capital  pos- 
sessed by  the  actual  cultivators  of  the 
soil.*'  The  capital  of  a  farmer  is,  of 
course,  great  or  small  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  and  to  the  requirements 
of  the  farm  which  he  undertakes.  In 
every  country  the  original  capital, 
whether  engaged  in  agriculture,  or  in 
any  other  industrial  pursuit,  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  but  trifling;  by 
skill,  industry^  and  frugality,  it  accu- 
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mulates ;  but  as  its  increase  in  agri- 
culture must  greatly  depend  upon  the 
development  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
soilj  nothing  can  impede  its  accumula- 
tion, or  prevent  its  successful  applica- 
tion, so  much  as  the  habit  of  farmers 
undertaking  a  greater  quantity  of  land 
than  their  capital  is  equal  to.  The 
proportion  that  should  exist  between 
capital  and  the  extent  of  the  farm,  it 
would  be  diflBcult  to  lay  down  with  ac- 
curacy— much  must  depend  upon  the 
quality  and  nature  of  the  soil,  the 
courses  that  it  admits  of,  the  condition 
that  it  is  in  when  the  tenant  goes  into 
possession,  and  many  other  considera- 
tions ;  but  it  may  be  said,  that  without 
from  £8  to  £10  or  £12  for  every  acre, 
it  is  utterly  hopeless  that  anything  like 
efficient  cultivation  can  be  attained. 
The  rapidity  with  which  agricultural 
capital  has  accumulated  in  parts  of 
this  kingdom,  is  strongly  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  present  condition  of  the 
Scotch  and  many  of  the  English  farm- 
ers, with  the  following  opinions  of 
Edmund  Burke,  himself  an  eminent 
agriculturist,  and,  like  most  other  truly 
great  men,  passionately  devoted  to  the 
pursuit ;  in  his  "  Thoughts  and  Details 
on  Scarcity*'  we  read : — 

"  In  most  parts  of  England  which 
have  fallen  within  my  observation,"  he 
says,  "  I  have  rarely  known  a  farmer 
who  to  his  own  trade  had  not  added 
some  other  employment  or  traffic,  that, 
after  a  course  of  the  most  unremitting 
parsimony,  and  labour,  and  persevering 
m  his  busmess  for  a  long  course  of  years, 
died  worth  more  than  paid  his  debts, 
leaving  his  posterity  to  continue  in  nearly 
the  same  equal  conflict  between  industry 
and  want,  in  which  the  last  predecessor, 
and  a  long  line  of  predecessors  before 
him  lived  and  died." 

When  we  contrast  Scotland,  and 
part  of  England  at  the  present  day, 
and  the  amount  of  agricultural  capi- 
tal which  is  there  accumulated,  with 
these  opinions  coming  from  such  a 
man — a  man  no  less  unbounded  in 
his  knowledge  than  startling  in  his  fore- 
sight, we  feel  that  we  could  have  no 
more  forcible  admonition  addressed  to 
us,  never  to  despair  of  the  resources 
of  our  country,  or  to  distrust  its  ca- 
pabilities being  equal  to  any  demands 
which  could  by  possibility  be  made 
upon  them.  When  the  amount  of  the 
farmer's  capital  is,  then^  of  such  vital 


concern  to  us  all,  nothine  can  be  more 
ruinous  than  any  practice  which  has 
the  effect  of  reducing  this  capital 
just  at  the  time  when  he  most  needs 
it,  namely,  when  he  is  entering  on  his 
farm ;  the  custom,  consequently,  of 
letting  lands  on  fine,  is  most  jnstly 
condemned  by  Mr.  M'Culloch ;  it  is  a 
practice  which,  he  tells  us,  is  hardly 
now  known  at  all  in  England^  and 
which,  by  reason  of  the  strict  law  of 
entail  which  prevails  in  Scotland,  has 
been  pronounced  illeg^  in  that  coun- 
try. A  very  general  practice  whidi 
prevails  now  in  parts  of  Ireland,  and 
those  too  which  are  most  rapidly  im- 
proving, is  very  much  of  the  same  ill 
tendency,  that,  namely,  of  imposing  a 
condition  on  the  tenant,  that  he  shall 
erect  a  dwelling-house  of  a  suitable 
description  on  his  farm.  Where  the 
lease  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  for  a  short 
term  of  years,  this  is  virtually  tanta- 
mount to  a  fine.  In  twenty-one,  or 
even  thirty-one  years,  the  house  is 
little  worse  of  the  wear,  and  falls  in  to 
the  landlord,  to  increase  by  so  much 
the  value  of  the  farm  for  his  succeed- 
ing tenant.  Unquestionably,  it  would 
be  better  for  all  parties,  that  the  land- 
lord should,  as  m  England  and  Scot- 
land, take  on  himself  the  erection  of  a 
suitable  dwelling-house  for  his  tenant; 
it  would  leave  the  tenant  his  capitid 
available  for  the  right  cultivation  of 
the  soil ;  it  would  increase  the  produce, 
and  improve  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  ;  and  the  benefit  to  the  land- 
lord, in  the  improved  condition  of  his 
farm,  would  be  at  the  least  equal,  if 
not  much  greater,  than  in  the  mere 
possession  of  a  dwelling-house  on  an 
unimproved  farm. 

The  next  feature  which  we  find 
common  to  all  the  improved  agricul- 
tural districts  both  of  England  and 
Scotland,  is  the  alternate  system  of 
cropping.  It  is  needless  to  quote 
instances  in  illustration  or  confuma- 
tion  of  this.  It  is  now  universally 
acknowledged,  that  without'a  judicious 
alternation  of  crops,  varying  with  the 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  soil,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  land.  It  were  needless  to  dwell 
upon  the  simple  principles  by  which 
the  necessity  for  an  alternation  of 
crops  is  established.  To  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  and  other  eminent  chemists  who 
succeeded  him,  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish, these  principles  owe  thdr  &oo- 
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very,  and  they  now  are  generally 
acknowledged  by  us  all.  That  each 
crop  is  composed  of  particles,  ab- 
stracted either  from  the  earth,  the 
air,  or  water  ;  that  these  original  ele- 
ments enter  in  various  proportions 
into  different  descriptions  of  produce  ; 
that  the  consequence  of  a  succession 
of  the  same  crop  on  the  same  soil,  is 
to  abstract  completely  from  that  soil 
the  peculiar  elements  which  enters 
most  largely  into  the  composition  of 
such  crop  ;  that  on  the  contrary,  by 
sowing  some  other  seed,  the  earth 
will  recover  from  the  atmosphere,  or 
the  rains,  or  the  plants  thus  grown 
on  it,  the  elements  which  have  been 
so  largely  abstracted  from  it ;  that 
thus,  by  the  mere  alternation  of 
crops,  the  land  is  invigorated,  with- 
out the  inactivity  of  lying  idle  in 
fallow,  the  produce  of  the  earth  is  in- 
creased, and  the  variety  of  its  products 
extended.  It  must  be  quite  unneces- 
sary to  dwell  upon  this  subject ;  we 
are  satisfied  that  its  truth  and  import- 
ance is  acknowledged  by  every  man  of 
intelligence  throughout  the  empire, 
and  that  many,  verv  many  of  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  who  see  their  estates 
wasted  before  their  eyes,  by  the 
wretched  system  of  farming  which 
prevails  with  us,  for  the  most  part, 
would  gladly  encourage  and  enforce 
the  improved  system  ;  but  they 
in  too  many  cases  cannot.  They  have 
given  perpetuities — or  what,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  amounts  to  perpe- 
tuities— to  their  tenants;  they  have 
parted  with  all  control  over  their  own 
property,  and  when  occasionally  a  farm 
does  fall  in,  it  is  so  cumbered  with  a 
poor,  dejected  tenantry,  whose  imme- 
diate subsistence  is  the  great  pressing 
object  of  their  lives,  who  understand 
not  or  care  not  for  anything  which 
deserves  to  be  called  improvement, 
that  it  requires  more  energy  and  stea- 
diness, forbearance  and  capability, 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men  to  insist 
upon  such  a  sweeping  reformation  in 
their  habits  and  management,  as  the  in- 
troduction of  a  totally  new  system  of 
agriculture  would  amount  to.  As  to 
effecting  anything  in  the  shape  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  this  country 
by  the  mere  force  of  example,  we 
wholly  despair  of  it.  It  must  be  sti- 
mulated, urged  on,  constantly  enforced 
by  the  landlord,  or  it  never  will  gain 
ground  among  us.    Even  in  England, 


mere  example  has  little  or  no  influ- 
ence. We  read  in  Mr.  M'Culloch 
that— 

"  What  is  well-known  and  systema- 
tically practised  in  one  county  [of  Eng- 
land] is  frequently  unknown  or  utterly 
disregarded  in  the  adjacent  districts ; 
and  what  is  to  e?ery  unprejudiced  ob- 
server evidently  erroneous  and  prejudi- 
dicial  to  the  land,  is  in  some  quarters 
persisted  in  most  pertinaciously,  though 
a  journey  of  not  many  miles  would  open 
to  the  view  the  beneficial  effects  of  a 
contrary  practice." 

He  tells  us  that  it  is  estimated  that 
one-tenth  of  the  arable  land  in  Eng- 
land is  lost  by  fences.  He  tells  us,  too, 
that  throughout  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  in  light  and  sandy  soils,  no- 
thing is  more  common,  even  at  the 
present  day,  than  to  see,  very  frequent- 
ly, as  many  as  five  horses  ploughing, 
all  yoked  in  a  line.  Now,  when  we 
recollect  that  a  driver  is  necessary 
where  there  is  more  than  two  horses, 
the  increased  expense  of  such  a  mode 
of  ploughing  would  appear  most  obvi- 
ous ;  and  when  we  bear  in  mind  that 
a  horse  will  consume  the  produce  of 
one  acre  in  six  that  he  tills,  that  he 
will  eat  as  much  as  eight  men,  it  is 
equally  plain  that  the  provision  for  the 
people  of  the  country  is  most  materi- 
ally lessened  by  this  most  injudicious 
practice.  When  example,  then,  has 
had  so  little  influence  in  England,  will 
the  landlords  of  Ireland  venture  to 
rely  upon  its  action  with  us,  and  will 
they  not  rather,  in  every  possible 
instance,  by  clauses  as  to  manage- 
ment in  leases,  or  whatever  other 
mode  may  be  found  practicable,  insist 
upon  their  estates  being  turned,  by  ju- 
dicious culture,  to  the  best  advantage 
for  themselves,  their  tenantry,  and  the 
people  of  the  country  for  whose  suste- 
nance the  land  is  provided. 

Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  a  gentle- 
man whose  character  and  experience 
makes  him  the  very  first  authority  on 
subjects  of  this  nature,  enters  into  a 
calculation  of  the  produce  of  the  ara- 
ble lands  of  Great  Britain,  supposing 
them  to  be  cultivated  on  a  regular 
system  of  husbandry.  It  occurs  in  his 
"  Defence  of  the  Small  Farmers  of 
Ireland,*'  which  is  the  very  best  eco- 
nomical pamphlet  concerning  Ireland 
that  we  ever  fell  in  with.  Although 
Mr.   Crawford*!  oaloolations  are  so 
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admirably  clear  as  to  defy  misappre- 
hcnsion,  we  yet  are  precluded  by  our 
limits  from  giving  them  insertion  :  he 
takes  two-fifths  of  the  arable  land  to 
be  in  corn  crops,  one-fifth  in  green 
crops  (as  potatoes,  turnips,  beans, 
&c.),  and  the  remaining  two-fifths  in 
clover  and  other  grasses,  for  the  feed- 
ing of  animals ;  and  the  result  is — 


Tonf. 

Total  animal  fowl  and  butter 1,0(K),U00 

Total  vegetable  food 47,51 9,99G 

Total  weight  of  human  food 48,51 9,996 


But  Mr.  M'Culloch  has  a  sovereign 
panacea  for  every  agricultural  difficul- 
ty— an  abracadabra  which  is  to  unlock, 
in  their  inmost  recesses,  the  sources  of 
agricultural  fertility,  and  to  bring 
forth  an  amount  of  luxuriance  such  as 
the  world  has  never  yet  witnessed. 
This  magic  charm,  which  is  alluded 
to  in  almost  every  page  of  Mr.  M*Cul- 
loch's  book  that  is  at  all  connected 
with  agriculture,  as  though  he  feared 
the  most  cursory  reader  should  ever 
chance  to  take  it  up  without  learning 
the  potent  spell,  is  the  consolidation  of 
small  farms.  Let  farms  but  run  from 
four  hundred  to  six  hundred  acres,  or 
five  hundred  at  a  medium,  and  Ceres 
will  revel  in  the  earth  again,  and  the 
golden  age  will  be  restored.  The 
most  favoured  districts  of  the  kingdom 
are  yet  much  short  of  what  Mr. 
M'Culloch  requires  in  this  respect. 
In  the  northern  counties  of  England 
the  average  size  of  the  farms  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  acres.  This 
does  not  satisfy  Mr.  M^CuUoch.  Still 
less  does  the  average  size  of  the  fiirms 
of  the  whole  of  England,  which  he  es- 
timates at  about  one  hundred  and  sixty, 
to  one  hundred  and  seventy  acres.  As 
to  Scotland,  he  does  not  give  us  any 
exact  calculation  ;  the  land  occupied 
by  tenants,  he  says,  is  worth  £5,200,000 
— the  number  of  tenants,  according  to 
the  census  of  1841,  being  54,873,  it 
follows  that  each  pays  about  £95  a- 
year  rent.  This,  however,  includes 
every  description  of  land  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  apply  to  any  purpose  of 
production  whatsoever,  whether  of 
tillage,  or  those  extensive  sheep  walks 
of  the  Highlands  which  are  let  in  the 
gross,  without  any  acrcable  rent  ascer- 
tained, running  along  the  skirts  and 
the  sides  of  the  mountains — the  ave- 
rage acreable  rent  for  all  this  (not  in- 


cluding holdings  under  one  acre)  ap- 
pears to  be  about  six  sbillings,  which 
would  leave  the  average  size  of  all  the 
farms  in  Scotland  at  about  three  hun- 
dred acres.  Such  farms,  consequently, 
as  are  of  the  same  character  with  the 
farms  of  England  and  Ireland,  and 
can  alone  enter  into  the  comparisoD, 
ordinary  tillage  or  pasture  lands,  most 
rate  at  a  much  lower  average  than 
three  hundred  acres.  In  Ireland,  the 
average  size  of  farms  above  one  acre 
appears,  by  the  census  return  of  1841, 
to  have  been  about  twenty-nine  acres. 
"  These  returns,"  says  Mr.  M'Cal- 
loch,  **  set  the  smallness  of  the  farms 
in  Ireland  in  the  most  striking  light ; 
they  show  that  of  a  total  of  658,309 
holdings  of  more  than  one  acre,  only 
48,3 1 2  exceeded  thirty  acres."  Soch, 
then,  being  the  size  of  the  farms 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  produc- 
tive powers  of  the  land  are,  in  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  and  many 
other  competent  authorities  contracted 
and  ruinously  enveloped  by  reason  of 
the  undue  sub-division  of  the  soil. 

This  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  a  sub- 
ject of  the  very  utmost  importance 
to  entertain  right  views  upon,  and  we 
do  not  affect  to  disguise  from  ourselves 
that  it  is  also  a  subject  of  no  ordinary 
difficulty.  Although  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  altogether  absurd  to  ascribe  to 
the  consolidation  of  small  farms  all  the 
influence  which  Mr.  M'CuUoch  attri- 
butes to  it,  and  to  look  upon  the  ques- 
tion as  one  that  does  not  admit  of  a 
particle  of  doubt,  we  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselves  that  many  eminent  au- 
thorities, and  much  plausible  reason- 
ing, may  be  produced  on  behalf  of  the 
large  farms  ;  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
prevailing  theory  throughont  the  whole 
of  Scotland  ;  we  never  were  in  com- 
pany with  a  Scotch  agriculturist  yet, 
who  did  not  introduce  it  as  the  doc- 
trine of  all  others  which  he  delightetli 
to  dwell  upon,  and  perhaps  no  small 
portion  of  Mr.  M'CuUoch's  zeal  in  the 
matter  may  be  referred  to  his  nationid 
sympathies.  He  argues  (supported  by 
the  authority  of  Arthur  Young  and 
Mr.  Wakefield)  that  the  large  farms 
must  give  the  greatest  scope  to  im- 
provement ;  that  they  allow  of  the  di- 
vision of  labour  being  carried  to  the 
farthest  extent ;  and  that  they  provide 
constant  occupation  for  the  farmer 
himself,  and  for  every  person  who  is 
engaged  on  them;   difiexing  in  tlus 
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respect  from  the  small  farms,  where, 
except  in  seed  time  and  harvest,  there 
is  no  sufficient  employment,  and  where, 
consequently,  hahits  of  indolence  and 
sloth  are  unavoidably  contracted.  This 
last  reason,  that  of  affording  constant 
occupation  for  every  one  employed  on 
them,  and  chiefly  as  affording  full  em- 
ployment to  the  farmer  himself  for  the 
whole  of  his  time,  is  the  argument  that 
we  have  ourselves  heard  most  fre- 
quently advanced  by  intelligent  Scotch- 
men in  behalf  of  their  favourite  sys- 
tem. As  this  is  an  argument  which 
has  considerable  weight  with  skilful 
and  practical  men,  it  is  certainly  deserv- 
ing of  attention ;  but  after  all  (so  far  as 
concerns  the  farmer  himself),  to  what 
does  it  amount  but  simply  to  this,  that 
the  man  whose  capital  does  not  enable 
him  to  take  a  large  farm  must  encoun- 
ter all  the  inconvenience  of  a  small 
one  ;  that  if  his  circumstances  do  not 
allow  him  to  enter  upon  a  field  where 
his  whole  time  can  be  advantageously 
occupied,  he  must  perforce  content 
himself  with  a  more  restricted  sphere 
of  action  ;  this,  we  conceive,  is  an  in- 
convenience of  his  birth  or  position,  it 
is  one  of  the  inequalities  of  advantage 
which  occur  in  every  position  and 
situation  of  life;  and  on  what  principle 
is  it  that  the  agriculturist  should  be  de- 
barred from  engaging  in  such  a  farm 
as  his  capital  warrants  him  in  entering 
on,  because,  forsooth,  that  farm  is  not 
sufficient  to  employ  all  his  time?  is 
there  any  imperious  obligation  on  the 
human  race  that  the  whole  of  their 
waking  hours  should  be  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  gain  ?  or  if  a  man  feels 
within  him  a  predilection  for  a  particu- 
lar occupation,  if  he  has  energy,  and  in- 
dustry, and  liking,  to  concur  m  ensur- 
ing him  success  and  a  competent  live- 
lihood, is  he  to  be  debarred  from 
exercising  these  qualities  for  his  own 
behalf? — is  he  to  be  told  that  he  must 
engage  himself  as  steward  to  some  pro- 
prietor, as  overseer  to  some  wealthy 
farmer,  because  indeed  that  his  capi- 
tal is  only  equal  to  undertaking  a 
farm  of  some  sixty  or  a  hundred  acres, 
and  that  if  he  engages  in  this,  he  will 
be  a  pai*t  of  his  time  idle ;  because  he 
must  spend  a  part  of  his  time  in  attend- 
ing on  the  silent  workings  of  nature,  his 
mighty  fellow-laborer;  because,  that 
such  is  unavoidably  his  position,  he  is 
by  this  new  system  forcibly  expelled 
from  a  pursuit  to  which  he  is  inclined. 


and  forcibly  sentenced  to  some  occu- 
pation which  he  hates  ;  but  to  be 
sure  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  being 
able  to  spend  his  whole  time  at  it.  We 
have  asked  Scotchmen  of  considerable 
intelligence  and  experience,  whether 
they  ever  knew  an  instance  of  a  labor- 
ing man  rising  to  the  position  of  a 
holder  of  land,  and  found  that  the 
cases  were  so  few  as  to  justify  us  in 
saying  that  it  can  rarely  if  ever  occur. 
One  most  intelligent  and  efficient  agent, 
who  had  charge  of  great  estates,  told 
us  that  in  his  whole  experience  he  knew 
of  but  one  such  instance,  and  in  that 
case  the  person  to  whom  he  referred, 
had  previously  realised  £1500  capital, 
by  jobbing  in  cattle.  The  consequence 
of  this  system  is,  that  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland  are  gradually  be- 
coming dispeopled,  their  hardy  sons 
are  driven  from  the  soil  to  which  they 
gladly  would  have  applied  themselves, 
and  forced  into  the  widely-extending 
and  manufacturing  districts  of  Scot- 
land, or  driven,  with  their  enterprise 
and  industry,  to  transfer  these  inesti- 
mable qualities  to  another  land.  We 
believe,  and  are  convinced,  that  this 
system,  if  persevered  in — if  carried  out 
universally  throughout  both  kingdoms, 
will  be  ruin,  perfect  ruin  to  the  coun- 
try; its  cruelty  and  tyrannical  injustice 
ought  of  themselves  to  be  sufficient  to 
arrest  the  evil.  There  does  exist — it 
is  idle  to  deny  it — there  does  exist  in 
mankind  an  affection  for  the  soil  and 
for  agricultiural  pursuits.  The  noblest 
and  the  best  have  felt  and  manifested 
this  affection  most.  Watch  the  small 
farmer  of  a  holiday,  and  see  if  hb 
course  does  not  lie  towards  his  **  bit 
of  land  ;*'  and  though  it  be  but  to  pull 
up  a  weed,  or  throw  aside  a  stone,  his 
delight  is  in  lingering  about  the  spot 
on  which  his  industry  is  exercised. 
Does  any  other  occupation  present  a 
similar  feature,  or  anything  at  all  like 
it ;  and  is  it  humane — is  it  just — that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  should  be 
forcibly  excluded  by  this  new  fanciful 
theory  from  a  branch  of  industry 
which  they  are  thus  created  with  a 
preference  and  with  a  capability  for  ? 
What  title  can  the  proprietors  of  land 
produce  to  justify  them  in  such  a 
course?  We  are  precluded,  by  the 
nature  of  this  article,  in  which  we 
would  avoid  all  political  discussion, 
from  entering  upon,  as  we  could  de- 
sire, the  eminently    unconstitutional 
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tendency  of  this  doctrine  of  conso- 
lidating the  small  farms  of  the  country. 
We  take  it,  that  there  is  no  one  who 
has  given  ever  so  slight  a  consideration 
to  the  nature  uf  our  constitution,  who 
will  not  acknowledge  how  mainly  its 
chief  and  most  valuable  institutions 
are  based  and  supported  on  a  tone  of 
public  opinion  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  remote  periods- 
one  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  naturally  gave  rise  to  it,  but 
which  could  never  have  grown  up 
amongst  us  spontaneously  under  our 
present  circumstances  and  relations — 
and  equally  impossible  will  it  be  to 
deny  that  the  agricultural  interest, 
with  its  associations,  its  permanence, 
and  its  social  tendencies,  has  been  the 
connecting-link  whereby  this  origi- 
nal phase  of  opinion  has  been  hand- 
ed down  to  us.  Abolish  this  tone 
of  public  feelings  and  you  overthrow 
the  institutions  which  it  supports. 
Let  the  agricultural  interests  become 
but  disproportioned  to  the  other  great 
interests  of  the  country,  and  the  pub- 
lic opinion  is  revolutionized.  It  is 
not  for  us  here,  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
not  within  the  scope  of  this  notice  to 
enter  into  any  comparison  of  the 
agricultural  and  other  pursuits  on  the 
character  and  condition  of  a  people — 
that  the  difference  in  their  effects  is 
enormous,  no  man  will  venture  to 
deny  ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to 
indicate  how  complete  a  revolution 
would  be  wrought,  if  Mr.  M*Culloch*s 
desire  of  cuttintr  up  England  into 
farms  of  500  acres  were  carried  out. 
He  would  have  the  twenty-nine  mil- 
lions of  acres  which  constitute  the 
arable  land  of  England  divided  among 
58,000  farmers,  but  58,000  persons 
and  the  proprietors  to  support  the 
agricultural  interests  of  England 
against  the  other  active,  restless,  en- 
croaching interests  of  the  country  ; 
every  other  man  working  on  the  soil 
is  to  be  a  cottager,  with  perhaps  a 
small  patch  of  gJirden,  but  wholly  un- 
qualiiied  to  obtain  political  influence,  or 
to  exercise  it  if  it  were  extended  to  him. 
We  cannot  here  enter  I'urtlior  into  this 
branch  of  the  subject,  and  the  host  of 
considerations  which  it  brings  along 
with  it ;  the  system  is  pregnant  with 
political  evil,  it  is  one  which  we  are 
convinced  it  behoves  every  man  who 
has  his  country  at  heart  to  resist. 
There  was  a  great  deal  both  of  good 


sense  and  of  good  feeling  in  the  Aot 
which  was  passed  in  the  reig^  of  Henrr 
the  Eighth,  « against  those  greedy  ana 
covetous  persons  who  keep  a  great 
quantity  of  land  in  their  handflf  from 
the  occupying  of  the  poor  hosband- 
man." 

But  if  the  advocates  for  the  large 
farms  have  their  wishes  carried  oat, 
and  the  agricultural  labourers  of  the 
kingdom  are  reduced  to  that  numbw 
which  will  find  constant  employment 
all  the  year  round,  say  five  men  for 
every  hundred  acres,  or  twenty-fiTe 
men  for  each  of  these  farms,  where,  we 
would  ask,  is  the  extra  labour  to  be 
sought  for  which  is  required  in  seed- 
time, and  in  harvest ;  is  the  com  to 
shed  upon  the  ground,  or  the  hay  to 
rot  upon  the  field,  for  want  of  reaper^ 
and  mowers,  and  hay-makers,  and  will 
twenty-five  men  supply  all  these,  be- 
sides doing  the  ordinary  work  on  hrua 
of  five  hundred  acres,  cultivated  on  the 
alternate  system  of  cropping;  or  if  they 
are  sufiicient  for  the  extra  work,  must 
not  most  of  them  be  unemployed  at  the 
other  seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  de- 
mand for  agricultural  labour  is  compa- 
ratively insignificant ;  the  problem  is  one 
which  it  is  impossible  to  solve,  to  provide 
namely,  that  where  the  amount  of  em- 
ployment fluctuates,  a  given  number  of 
labourers  shall  have  full  and  constant 
occupations  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  yet  be  sufficient  for  the  extra-work 
at  those  seasons  when  the  demand  in- 
creases. All  this  difficulty,  however,  of 
supplying  the  unavoidable  fluctuations 
in  the  demand  for  agricultural  labour 
can  be  abundantly,  and,  so  far  as  we 
see,  can  only  bo  provided  for  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  holdings,  which,  while 
they  go  far  towards  supporting  their 
owner  and  his  family,  leave  hiro  vet 
sufficient  time  and  inclination  to  add  to 
his  income,  by  occasionallv  hiring  out 
his  labour.  That  this  deficiency  of 
agricultural  labourers  is  no  imaginary 
evil,  we  have  abundant  evidence  in  the 
annual  emigration  of  the  Irishmen  to 
England.  We  know  that  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire, last  year,  the  greatest  pos- 
sible alarm  prevailed,  by  reason  of  the 
late  arrival  of  the  Irish  reapers ;  there 
were  no  labourers  in  the  country  to 
save  the  harvest — but  for  the  arrival  of 
the  Irish  the  whole  must  have  been 
lost ;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sipi  great  crops  of  maize  are  constantly 
lost  or  thrown  open  to  herds  of  swin^ 
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It  of  buidi  to  cat  it  and  draw  it 
Howy  thtn.  this  roost  for  mi- 
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crjr  respect  fur  the  writinj^t  of 
mng,  can  we  at  all  nee  the  force 
Maoningf  when  he  supports  his 
nt»  that  large  fanners  contri- 
oat  to  improvement,  and  that 
■provemcnts  can  oulj  be  carried 
Urge  and  opulent  farmers*  ask- 
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cannot  at  all  see  whj  a  man 
at  ten  acrvs  of  land  should  not 
>Ush  all  these  purposes  of  im- 
lent  as  rffertualfv  as  a  man  with 
ndred  acTes ;  the  difference  is 
thu,  that  it  will  co^t  the  man 
irmi  one  hundred  acres,  one 
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ooe  hundred  times  a  greater 
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wbirh  prevails  in  thi»  country. 
t  convinced  that  Mr.  M'Culloch 


it  perfactiT  right  in  attribnting  a  great 
portion  of  the  miserable  condition  of 
the  Irish  people  to  this  melancholy 
system ;  we  believe  that  it  has  led  to 
the  crowding  of  the  people  on  the  soil 
in  numl>ers  much  too  great,  not  by 
any  means  for  its  i^yxiciVy  of  produo- 
tion»  but  for  its  present  productiveneUt 
in  numbers  which  would  be  |)erfect]j 
insignificant^  if  even  the  improved 
agricultural  procetses  which  are  al- 
ready known  were  generally  adopted, 
but  which*  from  the  culpable  neglect  of 
improvement*  from  a  perfect  disregard 
of  every  opportunity,  are,  in  many 
places  greatly  in  excess.  This  exceu 
will  of  course  in  Ireland  be  much  in- 
creased by  the  inadequacy  of  grain 
crops  to  take  the  place  of  the  potato* 
in  supplying  subsistence  for  the  peo- 
ple ;  it  will  make  the  present  popula- 
tion fully  one  third  more  redundant* 
as  compared  with  the  provision  that  it 
made  tot  them.  In  tmae,  we  have  no 
doubt  whatsoever,  but  that  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country,  stimulated  by 
the  present  emergencv*  must  improve ; 
and  wo  are  also  convmced  that  its  im- 
provement will  be  in  some  districts 
much  facilitated  by  reason  of  the  re- 
duction in  our  numbers  which  will  be 
occas>ioncd  by  the  emigration  that  is 
LOW  forced  upon  us — we  say  by 
the  emigration  that  is  forced  upon 
us,  fur  thankful  as  we  arc  for 
having  any  such  outlet  in  this  season 
(»t*  attiiction,  we  cannot  look  upon  the 
stream  of  human  l)eings  that  is  now 
flowing  from  our  shores  without  feel- 
ings of  deep  distre^:«.  The  very  last 
resource  that  a  country  should  ever 
aildpt  is  that  u{  emigration — the  very 
hi>t  mode  of  providing  fur  a  peo[)Ie  is 
by  L^L'tting  rid  of  them.  Within  our 
shores  they  might  have  been  the 
sources  of  our  wealth  ami  of  our 
Ktreugth  :  .there  lives  not  the  man 
whose  labour,  if  wt'll  disciplintd  and 
flirt*cted«  would  not  pr<»duce  more 
than  hii^  own  consumption,  and  the 
common  stock  is  so  much  impaired  by 
every  working  man  whf»  indrawn  frum 
it.  We  acknowledge  that,  circum- 
stanced as  Wf  nuw  are,  we  have  no 
alternative — the  remedy  is  a  des|)fTate 
one,  btit  it  must  1m>  endured,  (treat 
li.ij.  been  the  lunflect,  great  is  the  re- 
>}Miii>il)ility  falling  on  those  whu  have 
occasioned  the  need  for  it ;  but  let  us 
resolve  vigoroucly*  and  bestir  our- 
selves actively,  that  the  like  reproach 
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may  not  befal  us  again.  Meantimet 
let  us  maintain  the  cause  of  the  small 
farmers ;  we  would  gladly  see  many, 
very  many  large  holdings  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  country ;  we  be- 
lieve that  it  is  eminently  for  the  inte- 
rests of  agriculture  that  there  should 
be  such,  but  let  them  not  be  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  small  holdings ;  let  us 
have  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom 
enjoying  their  six,  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  acres  of  land,  as  their  capital 
may  be  suited  to  it ;  they  have  unan- 
swerable practical  support  in  the  great 
success  of  Belgium  and  the  other  con- 
tinental states  where  they  have  been 
encouraged  ;  they  will  cultivate  more 
closely,  and  more  productively  than 
the  large  farmer ;  they  will  add  to  the 
might  of  the  empire,  politically,  so- 
cially, and  economically  ;  they  will  go 
far  in  preserving  it  from  mendicancy, 
that  most  fruitful  source  of  corruption 
—and  they  will  save  the  nation  from 


the  woe  that  is  denounced  against 
those  ''who  add  field  to  field,  until 
there  be  no  place,  that  they  may  be 
alone  upon  the  earth." 

In  treating  thus  of  the  resources  of 
the  kingdom  in  the  important  article 
of  food,  we  have  made  no  mention  of 
that  portion  of  the  supply  which  is  de- 
rived from  abroad — this  we  may  take 
occasion  to  allude  to  when  speaking  of 
the  import  trade  of  the  country ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  at  present,  that  up  to 
this  season  of  famine,  all  that  we  nave 
in  any  year  derived  from  abroad  has 
been  wholly  insignificant,  when  looked 
upon  as  a  means  of  providing  for  onr 
people.  The  importation  of  grain  in 
1 846  was  very  much  above  the  average, 
and  yet  the  whole  amount,  induding 
meal  and  flour,  was  only  equal  to  fire 
millions  and  a-half  of  quarters  of 
grain,  or  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  for 
every  inhabitant  of  the  kingdom ;  but, 
as  we  have  said,  we  may  allude  to  this 
subject  briefly  again. 
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by  sorrow  which  they  cannot  lighten^ 
and  misfortune  they  are  unable  to 
mitigate,  although  powerful  has  been 
the  sympathy  of  England  towards  her 
afflicted  sister^  and  munificent  her  as- 
sbtance,  welF  may  they 

*'  Fftuw  «l  the  lonf  of  thtir  captlTCt,  tml  vaep." 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  dreary  pag® 
in  the  history  of  Ireland  which  lies 
before  us  now»  and  gazing  down  the 
dim  vbta  of  the  future,  indulge  in  the 
hope— may  it  not  be  a  visionary  one — 
that  better  and  happier  days  are  yet  in 
store  for  our  afflicted  country.  There 
is  one  light  which  shines  amid  the 
gloom,  and  we  hail  its  cheering  ray 
with  a  satisfaction  and  a  delight  not 
easy  to  express.  The  mind  of  Ireland 
is  becoming  educated ;  a  taste  for  the 
cultivation  of  her  literature  and  his- 
tory is  daily  on  the  increase ;  people 
are  no  longer  quite  absorbed  m  the 
stormy  pursuits  of  politics.  Men  of 
elegant  and  refined  taste — men  of 
an  ability  and  intelligence  of  which  any 
country  might  justly  be  proud,  have 
been  tor  years  devoting  their  talents 
and  their  energies  to  the  task  of 
fashioning  the  public  mind — to  the 
noble  and  the  inspiriting  pursuit  of 
making  a  literature  for  Ireland.  How 
they  have  succeeded,  in  founding  at 
least  a  national  school  of  poetry,  the 
volumes  which  it  is  now  our  most 
agreeable  duty  to  notice,  afford  most 
abundant  proof. 

After  centuries  of  neglect  and  of  ob- 
livion, an  attempt  was  made,  several 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  llardiman,  to  rescue 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  thev  were 
mouldering,  some  remains  of  the  an- 
cient literature  of  Ireland ;  and  this 
timely  interposition,  with  the  conse- 
quent efforts  of  his  fellow-labourers 
and  successors,  have  had  the  effect  of 
rescuing  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
frayrments  of  Irish  poetry  from  the 
inevitable  oblivion  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  been  consigned ;  and 
we  believe  that  to  a  series  of  papers 
on  these  volumes,  in  our  own  pages,* 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ferguson,  who 
has  been  one  of  the  most  distingui>hod 
labourers  in  the  field  of  Iri»h  lite- 
rature, the  success  of  a  movement 
which  is  now  gainin^r  such  rapidly 
increasing  popularity  is  mainly  to  be 

attributed.     It  mav  seem  invidious  to 

• 

select  one  from  many  others  distin- 


guished also  by  ardour  and  zeal,  but 
we  think  it  only  due  to  this  gentleman 
that  the  world  should  be  made  aware 
that  it  was  by  the  efforts  of  his  accom- 
plished pen  that  pablic  attention  va^ 
m  the  first  instance,  directed  to  those 
lighta  of  Irish  longt  whose  beamt  migbt 
otherwise  have  gone  do  vn  onnotlced  m 
the  cheerless  sea  of  oblivion  and  ne- 
glect. A  host  of  others  have  since  fol- 
lowed in  his  track ;  but  ere  we  enter 
upon  the  discussion  of  their  respectivi 
merits,  it  is  only  fair  that  his  claims  to 
the  honour  of  beinff  the  leader  of  this 
movement,  should  be  publicly  and 
satisfactorily  adjusted. 

The  origin  of  song*  as  well  as  of 
that  description  of  poetry  more  pro- 
perly designated  as  balud»  may  ba 
traced  to  a  very  remote  period--the 
expression  of  a  sentiment  attached  to 
a  melody,  as  contradistingpui&hed  from 
the  recital  of  actions  of  love  or  of  war- 
fare, being  the  principal  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  branches. 

The  passion  for  the  latter  spsciet  of 
poetical  composition  seems  to  ban 
been  transmitted  by  the  stern  Romsaa 
to  the  natives  of  that  country  which  is 
still,  par  excelUhct^  termed  the  land 
of  song,  and  that  the  ballad  was  net 
unknown  to  them  at  a  very  early  pt* 
riod,  indeed,  we  have  the  evidence  of 
many  authorities  of  weight  to  Drore. 
But  the  number  of  lyric  pieces  or  great 
excellence,  written  in 

"  That  Mift  tiartanl  l^atln. 
Which  mvXU  like  kiMCf  fran  %  ftaftk  wa^." 

which  are  yet  extant,  is  very  consi- 
derable. There  is  a  species  of  tboe 
smaller  lyrics,  composed,  it  is  tbooght, 
for  the  purpose  of  beine  sung  to  the 
dance  at  carnivals,  which  are  called 
canr.onets,  that  are  of  verv  superior 
merit  indeed.  Lorenzo  lie  Medici, 
Pulci  (to  whom  Lord  Byron  confcsies 
himself  so  indebted  for  the  model  of 
that  ottava  rima  which  he  afterwards 
learnt'd  to  yield  with  such  admirable 
facility),  Politian,  and  many  other 
grout  MiL'cenaseH  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, arc  said  to  have  been  distinguish- 
I'd  by  their  ability,  not  only  as  com- 
(KiSiTs,  but  even  as  singtTs  of  these 
^iun^x,  which  are  very  nearly  the  bal- 
ladi)  (»f  the  present  day. 

The  provenpul  inin>trelsy  of  France 
i«  iliTived  fruin  a  source  equally  an- 
citnt  —  the    troubadours— an    order 


*  "  Hardiman's  Irish  Minstreby,"  April,  August  October,  and  Kovembv.  1681 
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which  incladed  in  its  ranks  kings  and 
kaisers,  dukes  and  earls,  and  many 
other  personages  of  high  distinction, 
were,  perhaps,  the  founders,  but  cer- 
tainly the  most  distinguished  cultiva- 
tors of  this  refined  art — the  jongleurs 
— whose  appellation  some  curious  anti- 
quarian has  derived  from  ''ongles'' 
(the  nails),  because  we  suppose  these 
gentlemen,  when  under  the  influence  of 
the  **  divine  afflatus,'*  and  hard  up  for 
some  form  of  expression,  had  recourse 
to  the  usual  relief  in  such  cases,  of  biting 
their  nails>-united  the  instrumental  per- 
formance with  the  vocal  art ;  or  some- 
what similar  to  the  duties  of  that  class 
of  our  Irish  bards,  known  by  the  deno- 
mination of  Orfidigh.  The  old  French 
melodies  chanted  by  these  erratic  min- 
strels were  called  lais — an  epithet  ap- 
parently of  doubtful  derivation  ;  the 
Latin  extraction  of  lessus,  or  lamen- 
tation, assigned  to  it,  by  no  means  solv- 
ing the  difficulty,  for  many  of  these 
compositions  were  of  the  most  sportive 
and  amatory  description.  The  £  mperor 
Frederick  Barbarosa  and  our  lion- 
hearted  Richard  were,  as  it  is  well 
known,  members  of  this  illustrious  or- 
der— distinguished  by  the  fair  as  well 
as  the  brave — for  many  ladies  of  the 
highest  caste  were  included  in  its  ranks. 

The  famous  court  of  love,  of  which 
the  beautiful  Countess  of  Champagne 
was  the  learned  chief — we  presume 
chief  justice — and  whose  judgments, 
called  "arrets  d'amour,"  became  so 
celebrated,  was  composed  of  sixty 
ladies  of  rank,  all  members  of  the  same 
learned  and  joyous  profession.  There 
is  a  case  on  record  of  an  appeal  against 
a  judgment  of  this  fair  functionary, 
which  came  before  the  Queen  of 
France.  Counsel  learned  in  the  law 
were  heard  on  both  sides  ;  but  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  decree  of  the  court 
below  was  affirmed  with  costs,  her 
majesty  exclaiming,  with  considerable 
energy,  "God  forbid  that  I  should 
meddle  with  a  decree  of  the  Countess 
of  Champagne  !'* 

What  a  glorious  profession  was  this 
uniting  in  one  the  now  rival  branches 
of  love,  of  law,  and  of  song — when  the 
sweet  judges  rewarded  the  pleader*s 
art  with  a  peacock's  feather,  or  a 
kiss — (how  numerous  in  these  pleasant 
times,  more  so  perhaps  than  at  present, 
must  have  been  the  members  of  the 
junior  bar).  We  should  willingly, 
although  in  the  full  tide  of  practice. 


exchange  our  existence  nbw  for  pro-^ 
fessional  employment  then.  Lawyer 
as  we  are,  we  would  willingly  exchange 
the  benign  approval  with  which  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen*8  Bench 
listens  to  our  arguments,  for  a  smile 
from  the  rosy  lips  of  that  fair  arbitress^ 
and  right  willingly  would  we  give  the 
heaviest  cause  in  which  we  were  ever 
retained  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  her  e^ 
for  a  brief  in  that  court  of  love.  But 
to  return  to  these  heroes  of  romance^ 
their  life  was  spent  in  journeying  about 
from  castle  to  castle, where  they  always 
found  the  warmest  welcome.  Rich 
vestments,  rare  repasts,  and  bright 
smiles  ever  awaited  them  ;  and  several 
of  the  order,  by  reason  of  their  supe- 
rior excellence  m  the  tuneful  art,  were 
admitted  to  the  rank  of  knighthood. 
The  works  of  many  of  these  ancient 
minstrels  are  still  extant.  "  The  old 
Poem  of  the  Knight  of  Curtesy  and 
the  Lady  of  Fayel"  is  a  tolerable 
specimen  of  the  class.  It  is  a  simpld 
history  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  Rayoul 
Chatelain  de  Coucy,  who  lived  in  the 
age  of  Thibaut,  K  ing  of  Navarre.  The 
Lord  of  Fajel,  unfortunately  for  the 
Chatelain,  happened  to  be  possessed 
of  a  most  beautiful  wife,  with  whom 
the  troubadour  fell  passionately  in  love; 
The  lady  returned  his  affection.  The 
green-eyed  monster  of  Fayel  grew, 
therefore,  desperately  jealous,  and  the 
Chatelain  thought  it  would  be  the! 
most  prudent  plan  for  him  to  go  and 
cure  his  love  by  a  little  fighting  in  the 
Holy  Land.  He  received,  however,  a 
fatal  wound  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes^ 
and  his  dying  injunctions  to  his  faithful 
squire  were  to  the  effect,  that  he  should 

**  Bear  hit  heart  to  his  mlstreM  dear.'* 

The  squire  fulfilled  his  lord's  behest, 
but  upon  drawing  near  the  castle  of 
Fayel  he  was  met  by  the  worthy  sig<» 
neur,  who  flew  into  a  terrific  passion, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  precious  bur- 
then, which  the  old  savage  was  brute 
enough  to  have  cooked  and  served  up 
for  the  dinner  of  the  countess :  and 
having  enjoyed  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing her  partake  largely  of  this  dainlr, 
he  had  the  ill- nature  to  inform  the 
poor  lady  what  it  was  she  had  just 
eaten.  She  coolly  informed  him,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  so  delicious  she  should 
never  eat  any  thing  else,  and,  rising 
from  the  table,  went  to  the  window^ 
from  which  she  predpitafed  herself/ 
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and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  cu- 
rious reader  will  find  this  affecting 
episode  detailed  at  full  lengthy  in  verse^ 
in  the  **  Ancient  English  Historical 
Romances,"  by  Mr.  Ritson. 

Spain,  famous  to  this  day  for  her 
songs  and  ballads,  appears  also  to  have 
held  a  high  position^  at  a  very  early 
period,  among  the  lands  of  song,  for 
the  excellent  skill  of  her  minstrels. 
The  most  ancient  of  her  ballads,  known 
at  the  present  day,  are  **  Las  Coplas 
de  La  Zarabanda," — songs  full  of  ex- 
pression and  humour,  commonly  sung 
at  convivial  assemblies.  They  are  al- 
most similar  to  the  **  Canzone  a  ballo*' 
of  the  Italians,  and  were,  doubtless, 
composed  for  a  similar  purpose.  The 
profession  of  minstrels  in  Spain  was 
also  divided  into  different  orders,  each 
of  which  had  assigned  to  it  the  per- 
formance of  a  distinct  duty.  The  in- 
stitution of  this  order  was  clearly  de- 
rived from  France,  for  we  are  in- 
formed that  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  king  of  Arragon,  having  dispatched 
ambassadors  to  France  for  this  pur- 
pose, was  furnished  with  two  trouba- 
dours of  rare  skill  from  the  College  of 
Toulouse,  who  instructed  the  rising 
generation  of  Spain  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  "  La  Gaia  cien- 
cia,"  an  appellation  adopted  from  the 
minstrelsy  of  France. 

But  ancient  as  was  the  origin  of 
minstrelsy,  in  other  and  adjoining 
countries,  to  none  of  them  does  Ire- 
land yield  in  regard  of  antiquity.  The 
institution  of  the  celebrated  order  of 
Irish  Bards  unquestionably  took  place 
at  a  period  nearly  five  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  **  Innisfail, 
or  the  Isle  of  Destiny,"  as  our  country 
is  called  in  some  of  the  oldest  ballads, 
after  having  been  the  prey  of  the  Fo- 
morians,  the  Belgians,  and  the  Tuatha 
de  Danans  respectively,  was  invaded^ 
about  1015  years  before  Christ,  by  the 
Milesians,  a  colony  of  the  Iberian 
Spaniards,  who  settled  in  this  country, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  ancient 
Irish  kings.  It  is  to  this  invasion 
that  the  beautiful  lyric  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Moore  refers.  As  it  is  not  in  many 
of  the  collections  of  his  works,  we 
shall  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers : — 


*'  Thev  came  from  a  land  beyond  the  sea, 

And  now  o'er  the  western  main 
Set  sail  in  their  good  shins  gallantly, 

From  the  sunny  land  or  Spain. 
Ob,  Where's  the  isle  weVe  seen  in  dreams, 

Our  destined  home  or  g^ave — 
Thus  sung  they,  as  by  the  morning^ 
beams, 

They  swept  the  Atlantic  wave. 

"  And  lo !  where  afar  o*er  ocean  shines 

A  sparkle  of  radiant  green. 
As  tho'  in  that  deep  lay  emerald  miDes, 

Whose  light  in  the  wave  was  seen. 
'Tis  Innisfail— tis  Innisfail, 

Rings  o*er  the  echoing  sea, 
While  bending  to  heaven,  the  warriors 
haU 

That  home  of  the  brave  and  free. 

<*  Then   turned  they  into  the  eastern 
wave, 

Where  now  their  day-god's  eye 
A  look  of  such  sunny  omen  gave. 

As  lighted  up  sea  and  sky. 
Nor  frown  was  seen  through  sky  or  sea, 

Nor  tear  o'er  leaf  or  sod, 
When  first  on  the  isle  of  Destiny 

Our  great  forefathers  trod."* 

It  appears  that  when  the  Danans 
had  possession  of  the  island,  Ith,  a 
Spanish  prince,  a  visitant  of  the  coon- 
try,  was  slain.  The  kinsmen  of  this 
prince,  eight  in  number,  then  invaded 
the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  aveng- 
ing his  death.  Having  encounters 
shipwreck,  five  of  the  number  were 
lost.  The  survivors  landed*  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  army*  and  con- 
quered the  Danans  in  a  pitched  battle, 
at  Tailten,  in  the  county  Meath.  These 
three  brothers  afterwards  fouided  the 
order  of  Irish  bards,  and  from  them 
are  descended  the  Heremonian*  Hebe- 
rian  and  Irian  lines  of  Irish  kings. 

That  the  Celtic  nation*  howerer, 
had  songs  amongst  them*  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Posidonius,  who  says*  that 
in  making  war  they  carried  with  them 
table  companions,  who  celebrate  the 
praises  of  their  masters,  and  these  men 
they  call  bards.  By  no  nation  and  in 
no  country  was  the  order  treated  with 
so  much  distinction  as  by  the  andent 
Irish.  The  profession  was  one  both 
of  dignity  and  of  emolument ;  it  was 
hereditary,  enjoyed  by  the  most  i^ 
lustrious  families,  and  grants  of  land 
were  bestowed   upon  its    members. 


*  This  little  ballad,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  g^eat  beauty,  is  given  in  a 
collection  of  Irish  national  poetry,  the  selection  of  the  pieces  contained  In  which 
evinces  mnch  taste. 
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Their  songs  were  of  such  great  yalae^ 
that  they  were  usually  preserved  in 
the  depository  of  the  records  of  the 
kingdom.  And  we  are  sorry  to  be 
obliged  to  state>  and  we  fear  the  story 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  our  tutelary 
saint,  St.  Patrick,  in  his  zeal  for  the 
religion  he  was  about  to  establish, 
burned  nearly  eight  hundred  volumes  of 
the  most  ancient  of  these  Pagan  songs. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  our 
readers  to  cast  a  rapid,  cursory  glance 
at  the  history  of  Irish  literature^ 
prior  to  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion; 
at  which  period,  we  are  informed, 
by  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters," 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  bards 
lived.  The  bardic  order  was  an  of- 
fice of  considerable  honor.  Its  duties 
were,  to  preside  over  the  interests  of 
literature,  history,  and  religion;  and 
the  candidate  was  obliged  to  undergo 
twelve  years  of  probationary  educa- 
tion in  one  of  the  Druidic  colleges, 
before  he  was  thought  competent  to 
fulfil  the  duties  of  his  order.  Once 
admitted,  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  existence  careless  and  free,  like  the 
bachelor  in  the  old  song ;  land  was 
allotted  to  him ;  his  person  was  deemed 
sacred ;  he  became  one  of  the  most 
honoured  and  revered  members  of  the 
community,  being  distinguished  by  a 
dress  of  plaid,  the  colours  of  which, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  stripe, 
were  similar  to  those  worn  by  royalty. 
The  duties  of  this  office  were  after- 
wards separated  into  four  branches— i 
the  Brehon  had  the  task  of  framing, 
and  perhaps  of  administering,  the 
lawa,  which,  set  to  the  music  of 
his  harp,  were  doubtless  conveyed 
through  a  much  more  agreeable  me- 
dium than  at  the  present  more  en- 
lightened age  ;  the  Filea,  or  chief 
bard,  who  used  to  march  in  the  front 
of  battle,  in  flowing  robes,  with  a 
golden  harp,  to  animate  the  troops ; 
the  Seanchie,  whose  office  was,  for 
the  most  part,  of  an  antiquarian  na- 
ture; and  the  Orfidigh,  whose  func- 
tions were  solely  instrumental. 

The  great  Irish  orator  of  the  age 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  aware  that  he 
had  a  namesake,  who  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  from  whom,  if  he  is  able  to 
trace  his  pedigree,  the  descent  may  in 
some  manner  account  for  the  rhetorical 
beauty  by  which  that  right  honor- 
able gentleman*8  speeches  are  dis- 
tinguished.    Shell,  or  in  the   Latin 


Sedulius,  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  his  order,  and  besides  his 
works  in  his  native  tongue,  some  beau- 
tiful poems,  written  by  him  in  the 
purest  Latin,  have  still  survived. 

About  this  period,  the  bardic  order 
had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  and 
had  become  so  formidable  to  the  native 
princes  and  the  nobility,  by  their  uncon- 
trolled h'cence  and  audacity,  that  mea- 
sures were  contemplated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  checking  their  power  and  re- 
ducing their  numbers.  It  was  even 
proposed  that  the  order  should  be 
abolished  altogether,  but  the  influence 
of  St.  Columba  procured  an  adjust- 
ment of  the  differences ;  and,  by  a 
proper  regulation  of  the  abuses  which 
had  crept  in,  he  obtained  for  them  a 
reinstatement  into  their  ancient  privi- 
leges and  immunities.  Dalian  was  the 
most  remarkable  poet  of  the  ninth 
century ;  he  seems  to  have  derived  his 
chief  renown  from  an  attempt  made 
by  him,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Prince 
of  Breifne,  to  obtain  possession  of  a 
celebrated  golden  shield,  called  the 
Dubh-giolla,  which  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  Aodh,  King  of  OrgialL 
This  worthy  monarch's  callous  heart, 
however,  proved  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  song:  the  ode  which  the 
bard  recited  for  the  occasion  was  in- 
effective ;  and  we  are  told  that  King 
Aodh  refused  to  reward  the  minstrel 
with  anything  except  gold  and  silver, 
or  precious  gems.  We  wonder  if  the 
bards  of  the  present  day  would  have 
been  quite  so  hard  to  please.  But 
the  minstrel,  baffled  in  his  object, 
returned  to  the  Prince  of  Breifne  in 
a  very  disconsolate  and  discontented 
state. 

The  last  of  the  Pagan  bards  whom 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  mention,  was 
Torna  Egeas,  the  chief  bard  of  the 
kingdom,  some  of  whose  poems  are 
still  extant.  Of  these,  the  most  re- 
markable was  a  dirge  composed  upon 
the  death  of  two  princes  of  whom  he 
was  the  preceptor — of  Core,  king  of 
Munster,  and  Nial  the  Great,  who  de- 
rived this  soubriquet  from  the  number 
of  princes  from  whom  he  had  obtiuned 
hostages.  A  warrior  of  renown,  he 
defeated  the  Picts,  invaded  the  Ro- 
man territories,  and  after  a  successful 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  Brittany,  he 
returned,  bringing  with  him  a  youthful 
captive  (well  known  to  our  country- 
men by  the  name  of  St.  Patrick),  who 
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was  destined  by  ProYidence  to  convert 
the  land  of  his  captivity  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  The  stormy  career  of  the 
conquering  Nial  was  terminated  ab- 
ruptly at  Liege^  where  he  fell  a  victim 
to  the  enmity  of  one  of  his  own  foUow- 
ersy  and  was  slain  in  a  sudden  quarrel. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  an- 
cient bardic  odes  is  the  lament  of  Torna 
for  his  chieftain's  death,  translated  by 
Mr.    Ferguson,  and  selected  in  the 

Ancient  Poetry  of  Ireland,"  by  Mr, 
Montgomery.  The  spirited  and  glow- 
ing versification  of  this  piece,  with  the 
beautiful  and  touching  expressions  of 
sorrow,  will  remind  the  reader  of  some 
of  the  finest  stanzas  of  that  master  of 
ballad  poetry.  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Al- 
though it  is  rather  in  anticipation  of 
our  plan,  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  presenting  it  to  the  reader's 
notice  as  we  proceed : — 

•*  My  foster-children  were  not  slack  ; 
Core  or  Neal  ne'er  turned  his  back ; 
Neal,  of  Tara's  palace  hoar — 
Worthy  seed  of  Owen  More — 
Core,  of  Cashel's  pleasant  rock, 
Con-cead-caha's  honored  stock. 
Joint  exploits  made  Erin  theirs — 
Joint  exploits  of  high  compeers ; 
Fierce  they  were,  and  stormy  strong ; 
Neal,  amid  the  reeling  throng. 
Stood  terrific  ;  nor  was  Core 
Hindmost  in  the  heavy  work. 
Neal  Mac  Eochy  Vivahain 
Ravaged  Albin,  hill  and  plain ; 
While  he  fought  from  Tara  far — 
Core  disdained  uneaual  war. 
Never  saw  I  man  like  Neal, 
Making  foreign  foemen  reel ; 
Never  saw  I  man  like  Core, 
Swinking  at  the  savage  work  ; 
Never  saw  I  better  twain. 
Search  all  Erin  round  again — 
Twain  so  stout  in  warlike  deeds — 
Twain  so  mild  in  peaceful  weeds. 

"  There  the  foster-children  twain 
Of  Torna — 1  who  sing  the  strain — 
These  they  are,  the  pious  ones, 
My  sons,  my  darling  foster-sons  ! 
Who  duly  every  day  would  come 
To  glad  the  old  man's  lonely  home. 
Ah  !  happy  days  I've  spent  between 
Old  Tara  s  Hall  and  Castle-green  ! 
From  Tara  down  to  Cashcl  ford. 
From  Cashel  back  to  Tara's  lord. 
When  with  Neal,  his  regent,  I 
Dealt  with  princes  royally  ; 
If  with  Core  perchance  I  were, 
I  was  his  prime  counsel  ler. 

"  Therefore  Neal  I  ever  set 
On  my  right  hand,  thus  to  get 


Judgments  grave,  and  weighty  words. 
For  the  right-hand  loyal  lords. 
But,  ever  on  my  left-hand  side 
Gentle  Core,  who  knew  not  pride. 
That  none  other  so  might  part 
His  dear  body  from  my  heart. 
Gone  is  generous  Core  O'Teon — ^woe 

is  me! 
Gone  is  valiant  Neal  O'Con — woe  ii 

me! 
Gone  the  root  of  Tara's  stock — ^woe 

is  me! 
Gone  the  head  of  Cashel  rock— woe 

is  me! 
Broken  is  my  witless  brain — 
Neal,  the  mighty  kine,  is  slain  I 
Broken  is  my  bruiseaheart's  core — 
Core,  the  Righ  More,  is  no  more ! 
Mourns  Lea  Con,  in  tribute's  chain, 
Lost  Mac  Eochy  Vivahain, 
And  her  lost  Mac  Lewry  true— 
Mourns  Lea  Mogha  ruined  too  I" 

The  most  accomplished  bards  8iie- 
ceeding  these  we  have  just  mentioQecly 
were  the  learned  Bbhop  Feicli.^wboee 
remarkable  poem  isy  of  course,  familiar 
to  every  lover  of  Irish  antiqiiariaa 
lore^ — Columcille,  Dallani  and  Setm 
chan,  several  of  whose  poems  are  to 
be  found  in  Mr.  Hardiman's  colleotioiu 
Many  of  these  pieces,  the  learned  aa« 
thor  tells  us,  afford  incontestable  proof 
— as  well  by  their  oonstructioii  as  by 
their  versification — that  their  origiii 
has  been  derived  from  the  anoieal 
songs  of  the  Pagan  bards. 

The  melodies  of  Ireland  were^  about 
this  period,  hushed  by  the  war-eries  of 
the  Danes  ;  but  notwithstanding  these 
unfavourable  circumstaneesy  that  skil- 
ful  and  truly  learned  poet,  Maolmnra 
Miles,  found  an  audience  ready  to  ap- 
preciate his  minstrelsy.  The  bard  wno 
has  not  inaptly  been  styled,  io  the  ** An- 
nals of  the  Four  Masters,"  the  Trtf^ 
of  Ireland,  succeeded  him ;  and  tfan, 
among  a  host  of  others  of  inferior  notfli 
the  harps  of  the  bards,  Mao  Glolla 
Caoimh  and  Eochy  O'Floin,  awakened 
the  tuneful  echoes  of  their  natiTemoiin- 
tains.  Mac  Liag,  their  suoooBsor-^who 
was  secretary  and  biographer  of  the 
Irish  monarch,  Brian — was  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Ciontarf,  in  1014.  His 
songs,  full  of  tenderness  and  exqtddte 
pathos,  are  filled  with  wulii^  for 
the  untimely  death  of  his  sovereifln. 
0*Mulconry — who  lived  in  the  tweuth 
century,  and  whose  songs  hare  been 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  Book  of  Le- 
can — with  0*Cassidy,the  abbot  of  Ard- 
bracken,  in  Meath— an  eeckwiaftio  di^^ 
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tingaished  for  his  piety  and  eradition — 
and  O'Dun^  chief  bard  to  the  prince 
of  Leinster — whose  poems  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Book  of  Balljmote,  and 
other  ancient  Irish  manuscripts — bring 
us  down  to  the  period  when  the  inva- 
sion of  Henry  II.  silenced,  for  aspace^ 
the  melodious  strains  of  the  Irish  bards, 
who  appear  to  have  always  been  very 
obnoxious  to  the  conquerors,  pro- 
bably for  reasons  equally  potent  with 
those  which  influenced  the  "  ruthless 
king"  to  exterminate  the  Welsh  min- 
strels. It  appears  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  the  conquerors  to  lessen,  as  far  as  they 
possibly  could,  the  numbers  of  those 
who  sung  of  the  ancient  glories  of  their 
country,  who  mourned  over  her  op- 
pressions and  wrongs,  or  stimulated, 
by  passionate  appeals,  their  suffering 
fellow-countrymen  to  fresh  deeds  of 
courage  and  of  resistance.  Though 
the  voice  is  mute — though  the  harp  is 
broken — though  the  hand  that  swept, 
with  a  master  s  skill,  its  tuneful  chords, 
is  now  long-forgotten  dust,  these  strains 
of  patriotism  and  of  genius — the  sweet 
songs  of  our  native  land — have  lived 
through  the  storms  of  war,  the  destruc- 
tive influence  of  time,  and  the  rage  of 
persecution,  and  are  handed  down  to 
us  as  perfect  and  imperishable  as  when 
they  nrst  burst,  fresh  and  glowing  with 
impassioned  eloquence,  from  the  min- 
strel's heart. 

The  bardic  race  were  most  flourish- 
ing under  the  reign  of  011am  Fodhla, 
the  great  Irish  legislator ;  by  whom 
were  founded  those  halls  of  Tara, 
which  have  been  immortalized  by 
Moore.  "  No  music,"  says  an  ancient 
MS.  quoted  by  Mr.  Hardiman,  "then 
delighted  the  people  more  than  each 
other's  voices — such  peace  and  con- 
cord reigned  among  them,  that  their 
voices  sounded  sweeter  than  the  war- 
blings  of  a  melodious  harp.  The  name 
of  the  place  owing  its  origin  to  its 
fame  for  harmony,  Te-mur,  or  Tara, 
signifying  the  hall  of  music." 

Royne  File,  the  next  bard  of  any 
celebrity,  whose  name  has  reached 
us,  was  of  royal  lineage ;  and  Fer- 
ciertne,  the  panegyrist  of  the  Irish 
law-giver,  with  a  few  others  of  inferior 
note,  bring  us  down  to  the  period  of 
the  founding  of  the  order  of  the  Red 
Branch  Knights,  of  whom  the  most  re- 
markable were  Conal  Cearnagh,  the 
master  ;  Cuchullin  ;  Naoise,  Anile, 
and  Ardun,  the  three  sons  of  Usmoth. 


This  was  about  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  the  island  was 
then  agitated  by  a  revolutionary  move- 
ment against  the  Brehons,  who,  in- 
vested as  they  were  with  an  undue 
proportion  of  judicial  influence,  be- 
came so  tyrannical  and  overbearing, 
that  their  total  expulsion  was  nearly 
determined  on,  when  Corcoran,  one  of 
the  provincial  monarchs  of  the  day, 
prevented  matters  being  carried  to 
such  an  extremity  by  a  timely  reduc- 
tion of  their  numbers. 

In  the  tenth  century,  under  the  reign 
of  the  great  Brian  Boru,  the  people  of 
Ireland,  long  harassed  by  the  invasion 
of  the  hordes  of  Danes  and  Northmen, 
seem  to  have  got  a  brief  respite  from 
persecution  —  peace  and  tranquillity 
were  restored,  and  literature  flourished 
under  his  mild  but  vigorous  sway.  The 
invaders,  however,  daily  increased  in 
power  and  numbers ;  and  at  length, 
seizing  a  favourable  opportunity,  they 
attacked  the  stout  old  monarch,  then 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  his  age,  in 
great  force. 

Overpowered  by  numbers,  and  baf- 
fled by  .treachery,  the  last  illustrious 
scion  of  Irish  royalty,  was  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf;  and  we  are  sorry 
to  say  that  in  the  varied  collection  be- 
fore us,  with  the  one  exception  we  have 
already  mentioned,  we  cannot  discover 
any  elegaic  stanzas  upon  the  death  of 
this  accomplished  monarch  worth  se- 
lecting. We  cannot  avoid  thinking  that 
this  speaks  very  little  for  the  gratitude 
or  the  ability  of  these,  of  the  rights  of 
whose  order  Ring  Brian  Boru  was  the 
most  illustrious  champion. 

The  harp  of  this  monarch  was  sent 
to  Henry  VIII.,  and  by  him  given  to 
the  Marquis  of  Clanrickarde ;  it  was 
afterwards  presented  by  Mr.  Conyng- 
ham  to  the  museum  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, where  it  now  remains.  It  is  thus 
described  in  a  work  quoted  by  Mr. 
Montgomery  : — 

"  It  is  thirty-two  inches  high,  and  of  good 
workmanship  ;  the  sounding-board  is  of 
oak,  the  arms  of  red  sally ;  the  extremity 
of  the  uppermost  arm,  in  part,  is  capped 
with  silver,  extremely  well  wrought  and 
chiselled.  It  contains  a  large  crystal, 
set  in  silver ;  and  under  it  was  another 
stone,  now  lost.  The  buttons,  or  orna- 
mented knobs,  at  the  side  of  this  arm, 
are  of  silver.  On  the  front  arm  are  the 
arms,  chased  in  silver,  of  the  O'Brien 
family — the  bloody  hand  supported  by 
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lions.  On  the  sides  of  the  front  arm, 
within  two  circles,  are  two  Irish  wolf- 
dogs,  cut  in  the  wood.  The  holes  of  the 
sounding-board,  where  the  strings  en- 
tered, are  neatly  ornamented  with  an 
escutcheon  of  brass,  carved  and  gilt  ; 
the  larger  sounding -holes  have  been  or- 
namented, probably  Math  silver.  The 
harp  has  twenty-eight  keys,  and  as  many 
string-holes  ;  consequently  there  were  as 
many  strings.  The  foot-piece,  or  rest, 
is  broken  off,  and  the  parts  around  which 
it  was  joined,  are  very  rotten.  The  whole 
bears  evidence  of  an  expert  artist." 

From  the  death  of  this  great  mo- 
narch  until  the  English  invasion^  the 
history  of  Ireland  presents  a  melan- 
choly repetition  of  scenes  of  foreign 
persecution  and  domestic  feuds. 

••  While  their  tyrantB  joined  in  hate, 
They  never  joined  in  love." 

Chieftains  rebelled  against  their 
princesi  and  were  deserted  in  turn  by 
their  own  retainers ;  and  the  whole 
island  afforded  a  gloomy  picture  of 
bloodshed  and  strife.  In  an  atmos- 
phere so  uncongenial^  the  muses  lan- 
guished ;  and  in  melancholy  wailings, 
the  Irish  minstrels  found  a  vent  for 
the  sorrow  which  oppressed  their 
hearts.  Driven,  as  we  are  informed, 
by  the  sword  of  the  invaders,  from  the 
haunts  of  men,  they  sought  for  a  tem- 
porary refuge,  in  caves  and  mountains, 
which  echoed  with  their  plaintive  me- 
lodies. At  this  period,  the  whole  cha- 
racter of  their  melodies  underwent  a 
complete  alteration — a  spirit  of  mourn- 
fulness  and  sorrow  took  possession  of 
them. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
well  as  in  the  preceding  one,  the  pro- 
fession of  bard,  from  the  legislative 
enactments  passed  against  it,  began  to 
sink  in  public  estimation.  The  coolins^ 
or  long  flowing  locks  by  v^hich  its  mem- 
bers were  distinguished,  were  abolished 
by  an  act  of  parliament ;  and  it  was 
further  ordered  that  no  Irish  minstrels 
or  rhymers  be  messengers  to  desire 
any  goods  of  any  man  dwelling  within 
the  English  pale,  upon  pain  of  forfei- 
ture of  all  their  goods,  and  their  bo- 
dies to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's 
will. 

^  Spenser,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  at  all  events  who  ought  to  have 
possessed  some  compassion  for  his  bre- 
thren of  the  tuneful  art,  recommended 
their  complete  extirpation : — 


«  There  is,"  lie  says,  "amongst  the 
Irish,  a  certain  kind  of  people  called 
bardes,  which  are  to  them  instead  of 
poets,  whose  profession  is  to  set  forth 
the  praises  or  dispraises  of  men  in  their 
rithmcs  ;  the  which  are  had  in  so  high 
regard  and  estimation  amongst  them, 
that  none  dare  displease  them  for  fear  to 
run  into  reproach  through  their  oflfence, 
and  to  be  made  informers  in  the  months 
of  all  men.  They  are  for  the  most  part, 
so  far  from  instructing  young  men  in 
moral  discipline,  that  they  themselves 
do  deserve  to  be  sharply  disciplined;  for 
they  seldom  use  to  choose  out  themselves 
the  doings  of  good  men  for  the  argu- 
ments of  their  poems  ;  but  whomsoever 
they  find  to  be  most  licentious  of  life, 
most  cold  and  lawless  in  his  doings, 
most  dangerous  and  desperate  in  all 
parts  of  disobedience  and  rebellions  dis- 
position, him  they  set  up  and  glorify  in 
their  rithmes — him  they  praise  to  the 
people,  and  to  young  men  make  an  ex- 
ample to  follow.  Thus  evil  things  being 
decked  and  attired  with  the  eay  attire  m 
goodly  words,  may  easily  deceive  and 
carry  awapr  the  affection  of  a  yonn^ 
mind  that  is  not  well  stayed,  bnt  desi- 
rous of  some  bold  adventures  to  make 
Eroof  of  himself.  For  being  (as  they  all 
e)  brought  up  idly,  without  awe  of  pa- 
rents, without  precept  of  masters,  and 
without  fear  of  offence — not  being  di- 
rected nor  employed  in  any  course  of 
life  which  may  carry  them  to  virtue,  will 
easily  be  drawn  to  follow  snch  as  any 
shall  set  before  them ;  for  a  young  mind 
cannot  rest  if  he  be  not  still  busied  in 
some  goodness ;  he  will  find  himself  snch 
business  as  shall  soon  carry  away  all 
about  him ;  in  which,  if  he  shall  find  any 
to  praise  him,  and  to  give  him  encou- 
ragement, as  those  bardes  and  rithmers 
do,  for  little  reward,  or  a  share  of  a 
stolen  cow,  then  waxeth  he  most  insolent 
and  half  mad  with  love  of  himself  and 
his  own  lewd  deeds.  And  as  for  words 
to  set  forth  such  lewdness,  it  is  not  bard 
for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and  pointed 
show  thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the 
praises  which  are  proper  to  virtue  itself, 
as  of  a  most  notorious  thief  and  wicked 
outlaw,  which  had  lived  all  his  life  of 
spoils  and  robberies,  one  of  their  bardes 
in  his  praise  will  say,  that  he  was  none 
of  the  idle  milksops  that  were  brought 
up  at  the  fire-side,  but  that  most  of  his 
days  be  spent  in  wars  and  valiant  exer- 
cises— that  he  did  never  eat  his  meal  be- 
fore he  had  won  it  with  his  sword — that 
he  lay  not  all  night  sluggin  in  a  cabin 
under  his  mantle,  but  used  commonly  to 
keep  others  waking  to  defend  their  lives ; 
and  did  light  his  candle  at  the  flames  of 
their  houses  to  lead  him  in  the  darkness 
— that  the  day  was  his  night,  and  the 
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night  his  day — ^that  he  loved  not  to  be 
long  wooing  of  wenehes  to  jield  to  him, 
but  where  he  came  he  took  by  force  the 
spoil  of  other  men's  love,  and  left  but 
lamentation  to  their  lovers — that  his 
music  was  not  the  harp  nor  lavs  of  love, 
bat  the  cries  of  people  and  clashing  of 
armour ;  and,  finally,  that  he  died  not 
bewailed  of  many,  but  made  many  wail 
when  he  died,  that  dearly  bought  his 
death." 

And  then  Mr.  Spenser  had  the  cool 
impadence  to  add — 

'*  I  have  caused  divers  of  these  poems 
to  be  translated  unto  me,  that  I  might 
understand  them,  and  surely  they  sa- 
voured of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention, 
but  skilled  not  of  the  goodly  ornaments 
of  poetry  ;  yet  they  were  sprinkled  with 
some  pretty  flowers  of  their  natural  de- 
vice, which  gave  good  grace  and  comeli- 
ness unto  them ;  the  which  it  is  a  great 
pity  to  see  so  abused,  to  the  gracing  of 
wickedness  and  vice,  which,  with  good 
nsage,  would  serve  to  adorn  and  beauti- 
fie  virtue." 

The  genius  of  song  was,  however, 
too  deeply  seated  in  the  Irish  heart  to 
be  obliterated  by  the  penal  enactments  of 
the  Saxon,  and  notwitstandiog  the  per- 
secution of  the  race,  a  strain  of  rare  and 
exquisite  beauty  would  burst  forth  from 
some  weary  worn  minstrel.  Amongst 
them  are  those  verses  called  "the  Coo- 
lin,"  written,  it  is  supposed,  upon  that 
occasion  when  the  tyrannical  edict  went 
forth  from  the  Saxon,  which  prohibited 
the  national  decoration  of  the  coolin, 
or  flowing  ringlets,  in  which  our  bards 
so  much  prided  themselves.  It  is 
translated  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  and  some 
of  the  stanzas  are  of  very  great  beauty : 


<( 


« 


Oh,  had  you  seen  the  Coolun 

Walking  down    by    the    cuckoo's 
street. 
With  the  dew  of  the  meadow  shining 
On  her  milk-white  twinkling  feet. 
Ob,  my  love  she  is,  and  my  coleen 
oge. 
And  she  dwells  in  Bal'nagar  ; 
And  she  bears  the  palm  of  beauty 
bright 
From  the  fairest  that  in  Erin  are. 


"  In  Bal'nagar  is  the  Coolun, 

Like  the  berry  on  the  bough  her 
cheek. 
Bright  beauty  dwells  for  ever 

On  her  fair  neck  and  ringlets  sleek. 
Oh,  sweeter  is  her  mouth's  soft  music 
Than  the  lark  or  thrush  at  dawn, 


Or  the  blackbird  in  the  greenwood 
singing 
Farewell  to  the  setting  sun. 

Rise  up,  my  boy — make  ready 

My  horse,  for  I  forth  would  ride. 
To  follow  the  modest  damsel 

Where  she  walks  on  the  green  hill 
side; 
For  ever  'since  our  youth  were  we 
plighted 
In  faith,  troth,  and  wedlock  true; 
Oh,  she  is  sweeter  to  me  nine  times 
over 
Than  organ  or  cuckoo  I 


"  Oh,  ever  since  my  childhood 

I  loved  the  fair  and  darling  child. 
But  our  people  came  between  us. 
And   with  lucre  our  pure  love  de- 
filed : 
Oh,  my  woe  it  is,  and  my  bitter  pain. 

And  I  weep  it  night  and  day. 
That  the  coleen  bawn  of  my  early 
love 
Is  torn  from  my  heart  away. 

**  Sweet  and  youthful  treasure. 
Be  constant  still  and  true, 
Nor  for  want  of  herds  and  houses 
Leave  one  who  would  ne'er  leave 
you; 
I'd  pledge  you  the  blessed  Bible, 

Without  and  eke  within, 
That  the  youthful  god  will  provide  for 
us 
Without  thanks  to  kith  or  kin. 

"  Oh,  love,  do  you  remember 
When  we  lay  all  night  alone 
Beneath  the  ash  in  the  winter  storm, 
When  the  oakwood  round  did  groan ; 
No  shelter  then  from  the  blast  had  we, 

The  bitter  blast  or  sleet. 
But  your  gown  to  wrap  about  our 
heads, 
And  my  coat  around  our  feet." 

There  were  few  bards  of  much  note 
antil  towards  the  commencement  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  Lugad 
O'Clery,  of  Tyrconnel,  O'Connellan, 
O'Ryan,  and  others  lived.  The  only 
composition  extant,  the  work  of  any  of 
these  is  the  song  by  Malmury,8on  of  the 
the  bard  of  Tyrconnel,  upon  witness- 
ing the  ruins  of  Donegal  Castle,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  celebrated  Hugh 
Roe  O'Donnel,  lest  it  should  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

This  chieftain  had,  it  appears,  at  a 
very  early  age,  been  kidnapped  by  Sir 
John  Perrot,  the  lord  deputy,  who 
had  him  carried  off  in  a  ship  laden  with 
Spanish  wine,  which  he  sent  into  Lough 
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Swiily,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
young  chieftain  to  come  on  board.  The 
plan  was  successful ;  he  was  carried 
off,  and  thrown  into  the  dungeons  in 
Dublin  Castle,  whence  he  escaped  after 
a  few  years*  confinement.  He  was, 
however,  taken  again,  and  a  second 
time  succeeded  in  effecting  his  escape, 
and,  returning  to  his  native  country, 
was  received  with  the  greatest  enthu- 
siasm, and  by  his  warlike  talents  and 
indomitable  energy,  proved  himself  the 
most  formidable  enemy  which  England 
ever  possessed. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  ode  to  the  Ruins 
Donegal  Castle,  we  shall  enable  our 
readers  to  judge.  It  is  translated  by 
Mr.  Mangan. 

"  TO   THE   RUINS   OP  DONEGAL   CASTLE. 

Oh,  mournful ! — oh,  forsaken  pile  I — 
What  desolation  dost  thou  dree  I 

How  tarnished  is  the  beauty  that  was 
thine  ere  while. 
Thou  mansion  of  chaste  melody. 

Demolished  lie  thy  towers  and  halls — 
A  dark,  unsightly  earthen  mound 

Defaces  the  pure  whiteness  of  thy  shin- 
ing walls, 
And  solitude  doth  gird  thee  round. 

Fair   Fort  I — thine  hour  has  come  at 
length ; 
Thine  older  fflory  has  gone  by. 
Lo !  far  beyond  the  noble  battlements  of 
strength 
Thy  corner-stones  all  scattered  lie  ! 

Where,  now,  O  rival  of  the  gold 
Emania,  be  thy  wine-cups  all  ? 
Alas  1  for  these  thou  now  hast  nothing 
but  the  cold, 
Cold  stream,  that  from  the  heavens 
doth  fall. 

Above  thy  shattered  window  sills. 
The  music  that  to-day  breaks  forth, 

Is  but  the  music  of  the  wild  winds  from 
the  hills, 
The  wild  winds  of  the  stormy  North ! 

How  often  from  thy  turrets  high, 

Thy  purple  turrets,  have  we  seen 
Long  lines   of  glittering   ships,   when 
summer-time  drew  nigh, 
With  masts  and  sails  of  snow-white 
sheen. 

How  often  seen,  when  gazing  round 
From  thy  tall   towers,   the  hunting 
trains — 
The  wood-enlivening  chase — ^the  horse- 
man and  the  hound — 
Thou  fastness  of  a  hundred  plains ! 


How  often  to  thy  banqtietf  bright 
We  have  seen  the  strong-armed  Gaeli 
repair, 
And  when  the  feast  was  oTer,  onoe  agaia 
unite 
For  battle  in  thy  bass-court  fair  I 

Alas  !  for  thee,  thou  fort  forlorn — 
Alas  1  for  thy  low,  lost  estate — 

It  is  my  woe  of  woes,  this  melancholy 
morn. 
To  see  thee  left  thus  desolate. 

From  Hugh  O'Donnell,  thine  own  brave 

And  far-famed  sovereign,  came  the 

blow! 

By  him,  thou  lonesome  castle  on  the 

Esky's  wave, 

By  him  was  wrought  thine  overthrow  I 

Yet  not  because  he  wished  thee  ill. 

Left  he  thee  thus  bereaven  and  void. 
The  prince  of  the  yictorious  tribe  of 
Dalach  still 
Loved  thee,  yea  thee  whom  be  des- 
troyed 1 

He  brought  upon  thee  all  this  woe — 

Thou  of  the  fair-proportioned  walls— 
Lest  thou  shouldest  ever  yield  a  shelter 
to  the  foe — 
Shouldst  house  the  black,  feroeioiu 
Gauls. 

It  is  a  drear — a  dismal  sight — 
This  of  thy  ruin  and  decay — 

Now  that  oar  kings,  and  bards,  and  men 
of  might. 
Are  nameless  exiles  far  awaj  1 


Yet  better  thou  shouldst  fall. 

By  thine  own  king  of  many  thrones. 
Than  that  the  Gaels  should  rear  aronnd 

thy  streams 
Dry  mounds  and  circles  of  great  stones. 

But  be  thus  fated  to  destroy 

Thy  shining  walls,  will  yet  restore, 

And  raise  thee  up  anew  in  beauty  and 
in  joy. 
So  that  thou  shalt  never  sorrow  more. 

By  God's  help,  he  who  wrought  thy  fall 
Will  reinstate  thee  yet  in  pride ; 

Thy  variegated  halls  shall  be  rebuilded 
all. 
Thy  lofty  courts,  thy  chambers  wide. 

Yes  !  thou  shalt  live  again,  and  see 
Thine  forts  renewed  1 — thou  shalt  out- 
shine 
Thy  former  self  by  far,  and  Hngh  shall 
reign  in  thee, 
The  Tirconnellians'  king  and  thine.** 

We  do  not  know,  in  the  whole  com- 
pass of  ballad  poetry  in  any  luiguagei 
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a  more  beautiful  and  touching  compo- 
sition than  this.  The  simplicity  and 
the  exquisite  pathos  of  some  of  its 
stanzas  are  incomparable.  With  what 
melancholy  tenderness  does  the  poet 
linger  over  the  glories  of  the  past. 
Weeping  above  the  place  left  unto  him 
desolate^  how  rises  before  his  mind's 
eye,  in  glowing  colours^  "  the  pride  of 
former  days,"  when  the  banner  of  his 
chieftain  floated  from  those  towers, 
now  mouldering  in  the  dust — when 
the  old  halls  rang  with  the  revelry  of 
lusty  wassailers — and  he  himself,  the 
most  cherished  guest  of  all,  charmed 
from  the  golden  wires  the  very  spirit 
of  melody — 

**  Scenes  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain, 
Ck)me  wildering  o'er  his  aged  brain." 

Those  regal  towers,  so  often  assailed 
by  the  foeman's  wrath  in  vain,  which 
survived  the  storms  of  war,  and  the 
more  deadly  hand  of  time,  laid  low  in 
the  dust  by  their  master  s  hands — pain- 
ful thought — and  then  mournful,  and 
more  mournful  still  the  wailings  of  his 
grief,  as  he  muses  upon  the  fate  of  its 
mighty  inhabitants,  its  kings,  its  men 
of  might,  nameless  and  forgotten  exiles, 
far  away — dismal  sight,  the  ruin  of 
that  embattled  portal-arch  to  him  ; 
but  far  better  faJlen  thus,  than  by  the 
hands  of  the  fierce  invader.  Who 
should  lay  its  glories  low  save  he  who 
called  them  into  life  ?  In  this  solitude 
of  night,  with  face  upturned  to  the 
bright  starry  sky,  the  happy  olden  time 
steals  over  him,  and  the  voice  of  his 
lamentation  comes  welling  from  the 
minstrel's  heart,  equal  in  beauty  and 
kindred  in  spirit :  but  we  think  trans- 
lated with  more  power  is  the  '*  Ode  to 
the  Ruins  of  Timoleague  Abbey,",  by 
Collins,  or  O'Cullane,  a  bard  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Though  not  a 
professed  bard,  several  beautiful  pieces 
composed  by  him  are  still  extant.  He 
was  a  native  of  Cork,  a  county  which 
is  rather  famous  for  the  excellence  of 
her  sons  in  the  tuneful  art,  and  des- 
cended from  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
O'Cullanes,  who  were  lords  of  the 
town  of  Castlyon,  in  that  county. 
The  young  O'Cullane  having,  at  a 
very  early  age,  evinced  considerable 
poetic  powers,  he  was  carefully  edu- 
cated, being  destined  for  the  clerical 
profession.  He  incapacitated  himself, 
however,  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties 
of  his  sacred  offioe,  by  entering  into  the 


holy  estate'  of  matrimony,  and  Anal- 
ly settled  down  as  a  schoolmaster  at 
Skibbereen,  where  he  died  about  the 
year  1816.  Timoleague,  or  the  cell  of 
St.  Molaga,  was  an  ancient  abbey,  si- 
tuated in  the  south  of  Munster.     'The 

silver  stream  of sweeps  by  its 

venerable  ruins,  which  consist  now  of 
^  large  choir,  with  an  aisle,  one  side 
being  a  square  cloister,  arcaded,  and  a 
platform  in  the  middle,  which  leads  to 
several  large  rooms,  one  of  which  was 
a  chapel,  another  a  chapter-house,  the 
third  a  refectory.  Between  the  choir 
and  the  aisle  stands  a  handsome  Gothic 
tower,  seventy  feet  in  height ;  near  it 
are  two  old  monuments  of  the  O'Cul- 
lanes  and  of  the  Lords  de  Courcy. 

We  would  willingly  linger  longer  in 
the  realms  of  ancient  song,  for  after 
all  it  is  in  them  we  trace  the  true  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Irish  nature — their 
wild  aspirations  after  freedom — their 
tender  and  passionate  yearnings  for 
love,  and  their  melancholy  musings  in 
the  scenes  of  former  greatness  and 
splendour;  but. our  space  compels  us 
to  be  brief,  and  upon  some  future  oc- 
casion we  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
retiurning  to  the  subject,  which  we 
cannot,  however,  close  without  a  short 
notice  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Caro- 
lan.  Descended  from  the  ancient  Mi- 
lesian race,  this  distinguished  bard,  the 
last  of  his  order,  was  born  at  Newton^ 
in  the  county  of  Meath,  about  the  year 
1670.  Deprived,  while  yet  a  boy,  of 
the  blessing  of  sight,  he  found  solace 
in  his  harp,  which  became  his  constant 
companion.  Near  his  father's  house« 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Hardiman,  was  a 
rath,  which  one  of  the  old  legends  of 
the  country  had  assigned  as  a  court  to 
the  queen  of  the  good  people.  Here 
he  used  to  remain,  for  hours  together, 
stretched  listlessly  in  the  sun.  He  was 
often  observed  to  start  up  suddenly,  as 
if  in  a  fit  of  ecstacy,  occasioned,  as 
was  believed,  by  the  preternatural 
sights  he  witnessed.  It  happened,  in 
one  of  these  raptures,  that  he  called 
hastily  upon  one  of  his  companions  to 
lead  him  home.  He  sat  down,  his  fin- 
gers wandering  rapidly  over  the  wires^ 

'*  An  uncertain  warbling  madei" 

and  in  a  little  time  he  played  and  sung 
the  air  and  words  of  this  sweet  sone, 
addressed  to  Bridget  Cruise,  the  ob- 
ject of  his  earliest  attachment.  This 
was  said  to  have  been  his  first  produc- 
tion.   So  beautiful  and  so  captivating 
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was  the  strain^  that  it  was  attributed 
at  ODce  to  fairy  inspiration.  It  was 
said  that  he  related  the  vision  which 
he  saw ;  but,  overcome  by  terror,  he 
entreated  his  friends  never  to  ask  him 
to  repeat  it.  As  we  feel  assured  our 
our  readers  will  not  be  satisfied,  after 
this  account,  without  the  song  itself, 
we  give  them  the  following  version, 
translated  by  Mr.  Furlong : — 

"  Oh  I  turn  thee  to  me,  my  only  love, 

Let  not  despair  confomid  me ; 
Turn  1  and  may  blessings  from  above 

In  life  and  death  surround  thee. 
This  fond  heart  throbs  for  thee  alone, 

Ob,  leave  me  not  to  languish  ; 
Look  on  those  eyes  whence  sleep  hath 
flown, 

Bethink  thee  of  mv  anguish. 
My  hopes,  my  thoughts,  mj  destiny. 
All  dwell — all  rest,  sweet  girl,  with  thee. 

"  Young  bud  of  beauty,  for  ever  bright. 

The  proudest  must  bow  before  thee  ; 
Source  of  my  sorrow  and  my  delight. 

Oh  !  must  I  in  vain  adore  thee. 
M'^here,  where  through  earth's  extended 

round, 
Where  may  such  lo7eliness  be  found  ? 

Talk  not  of  fair  ones  known  of  yore — 
Speak  not  of  Deirdre  the  renowned. 
Sue  whose  gay   glance   each  minstrel 
hailed ; 

Nor  she  whom  the  daring  Dardan  bore 
From  her  fond  husband's  longing  arms  ; 
Name  not  the  dame  whose  fatal  charms 
AVhen  weighed  against  a  world  prevailed : 

To  each  some  fleeting  beauty  might 
fall- 
Lovely,  thrice  lovely  might  they  be, 

But  the  gifts  and  graces  of  each  and  all 
Are  mingled,  sweet  maid,  in  thee. 

'*  IIow  the  entranced  ear  all  fondly  lin- 
gers 
On  the  turns  of  thy  thrilling  song — 
How  brightens  each  eye  as  thy  fair  white 
flnQ;er8 
Fly  lightly  o'er  the  chords  along. 
The  noble,  the  learned,  the  aged,  the 

vain 
Gaze  on  the  songstress,  and  bless  the 
strain. 
How  winning,  dear  girl,  is  thine  air ; 
How  glossy  thy  golden  hair. 
Oh,  loved  one,  come  back  again. 

With  thy  train  of  adorers  about  thee ; 
Oh  !  come,  for  in  grief  and  in  gloom  we 
remain — 
Life  is  not  life  without  thee. 

**  My  memory  wanders,  my  thoughts 
have  strayed. 
My  gathering  sorrows  oppress  me— > 


Oh !  look  on  thy  victim,  bright  peerios 
maid. 
Say  one  kind  word  to  blesi  me. 
Why,  why  on  thy  beauty  must  I  dwell, 
When  each  tortured  heart  knows  its 

power  too  well ; 
Or  why  will  I  say,  that  faroiired  and 
blessed 
Must  be  the  proud  heart  that  b<m 
thee? 
Oh !  dull  is  the  eye,  and  cold  the  breast 
That  remains  unmoved  before  thee." 

Many  years  of  the  bard's  life  were 
spent  at  Alderford,  the  seat  of  the 
MacDermot  Roe  family,  where  it  is 
related  that  whenever  he  wished  to  re- 
tire from  the  noise  and  the  bosUe  of 
company^  he  would  direct  his  atten- 
dant to  provide  him  with  a  ppe  and 
a  chair,  and  lead  him  to  the  garden, 
then  remaining  for  hours  ahaorbed 
in  thought,  he  would  at  length  poor 
out  some  of  those  incomparable  melo- 
dies which  have  become  the  delight  of 
the  world.  By  nature,  of  a  gay  and 
lively  turn,  his  society  was  ei^erly 
sought  after  by  most  families  of  dis- 
tinction. Ulster,  we  are  informed,  was 
the  only  province  of  Ireland  which 
was  not  honoured  by  the  poet's  visits, 
but  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  settlers  there  were  by  no 
means  suited  to  him  ;  the  lively  sallies 
and  joyous  temperament  of  the  Mile- 
sian colonists  were  more  to  his  taste. 
Indeed,  we  have  every  reason  to  fear 
that  the  habits  of  tins  glorious  old 
wandering  minstrel  were  as  distasteful 
to  the  thrifty,  money-making  natives 
of  Ulster,  as  theirs  were  to  him ;  for 
there  can  be  but  little  donbt  that  his 
famous  song  of''  Whiskey  the  Potion" 
afforded  by  no  means  an  untrue  cri- 
terion of  the  predisposition  of  the  hard. 
He  seems  to  have  been  a  careless,  jolly 
sort  of  blade ;  and  an  anecdote,  re- 
lated by  Mr.  Ferguson,  we  believe,  on 
the  authority  of  Walker,  affords  an  in- 
contestable proof  of  his  manner  of  life. 

**  It  is  sua  that  Carolan  came  one  day, 
during  the  period  of  a  certain  vow  of 
abstinence  he  had  made  to  a  friend, 
whom  he  entreated  to  gratifv  him  with 
a  smell  of  his  bottle;  the  instant  he 
put  it  to  his  nose,  the  neck  was  put 
between  his  teeth,  and  its  contents  ra- 
pidly making  their  way  to  his  interior. 
He  laid  hold  of  his  harp  in  an  eztatic 
conception  just  then  dawning  upon  his 
fancy,  and  began  the  modulation  of  his 
delightful  air,  the  '  Receipt  for  Drink- 
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iDg/  whicb^  with  its  words^  he  had 
completed  by  noon  on  the  following 
da  J."  The  Planxties  of  Carolan  are 
well  known  to  all  lovers  of  song,  but 
besides  these  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  many  strains  of  exquisite  melody 
and  tenderness.  His  *^  Thomas  Burke," 
"Isabel  Burke," and  "Planxty  Burke," 
composed  for  afamily  of  that  name,  near 
Castlebar;  his  "Rose Dillon,"  "Peggy 
Browne,"  and  "Roger  Palmer,"  with  a 
host  of  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, possess  singular  attractions  for 
all  those  who  have  a  partiality  for  the 
charms  of  national  song.  Like  many 
others  who  go  forth  into  the  busy 
world,  full  of  brilliant  aspirations  and 
lofty  hopesy 

*  *  Yearniag  for  the  large  excitement  which  the  coming 
yean  would  yield," 

and  return  again  without  one  hope  ful- 
filled, or  one  object  of  ambition  gra- 
tified, Carolan  came  back  to  Alderford, 
the  home  of  his  old  friend  MacDer- 
mot,  to  die.  He  was  received  with 
affectionate  sympathy  and  kindness,  and 
here,  in  the  year  1732,  the  last  of  the 
Irish  bards  calmly  breathed  his  latest 
sigh.  Shortly  before  he  died,  he  called 
for  his  harp— 

**  O'er  the  itrlngi  his  flngert  itrayed, 
And  an  uncertain  warbling  made." 

But  acquiring  a  momentary  vigour,  he 
played  his  "Farewell  to  Music"  in  strains 
of  such  rare  and  touching  pathos,  as  to 
draw  tears  from  all  present.  When 
his  death  was  known,  it  is  related  that 
upwards  of  sixty  clergymen,  of  various 
denominations,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
from  the  surrounding  counties,  and  a 
vast  concourse  of  country-people,  as- 
sembled to  pay  respect  to  the  memory 
of  their  bard.  All  the  houses  in 
Ballyfarm  were  occupied  by  the  for- 
mer ;  the  harp  was  heard  in  every 
direction.  The  wake  lasted  four  days. 
On  each  side  of  the  hall  was  placed  a 
keg  of  whiskey,  which  was  often  re- 
plenished. On  the  fifth  day,  all  that 
could  die  of  Carolan  was  brought 
forth,  and  interred  in  the  chapel  of 
Mac  Dermot  Roe,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  old  church  of  Kilronan.  With 
him  close  the  annals  of  ancient  Irish 
song ;  and,  until  the  brilliant  genius 
of  Moore  arose,  Ireland  was  without 
apoet.  The  "Remuns"  of  Carolan  have 
been  very  ably  and  beautifully  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Furlong,  who  seems  to 
have  emoedf  in  the  execution  of  bis 


work,  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
taste  as  well  as  poetic  ability.  Scat- 
tered through  these  volumes  of  Irish 
songs,  are  several  pieces  from  the  pen 
of  this  gentleman — of  so  high  an  order 
of  merit  as  to  lead  to  the  belief,  that 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  added 
much  to  the  poetical  reputation  of  this 
country.  There  are  some  stanzas 
from  his  pen  in  Mr.  Hardiman's  col* 
lection,  of  such  remarkable  beauty^ 
that  none  of  our  readers  will  feel 
aught  but  pleasure  if  we  extract  them 
here.  They  were  written  after  the 
death  of  a  gentleman,  in  whose  count- 
ing-house he  had  passed  the  early 
years  of  his  life  :— 

"  Oh,  if  the  Atheist's  words  were  true, 

If  those  we  seek  to  save, 
Sink,  and  in  sinking  from  our  view, 

Are  lost  beyond  the  g^ave  I 
If  life  thus  closed,  how  dark  and  drear 
Would  this  bewildered  earth  appear. 

Scarce  worth  the  dust  it  gave ; 
A  tract  of  black  sepulchral  gloom — 
One  yawning,  ever-opening  tomb. 

"  Blest  be  that  strain  of  high  belief- 
More  heaven-like,  more  sublime, 
Which  says  that  souls  that  part  in  grief, 

Part  only  for  a  time  I 
That  far  beyond  this  speck  of  pain, 
Far  o'er  the  gloomy  ^ave's  domain, 

There  spreads  a  brighter  clime ; 
Where  care,  and  toil,  and  trouble  o'er. 
Friends  meet,  and  meeting,  weep  no 
more  I" 

We  cannot  afford  greater  space  to 
the  consideration  of  the  ancient  bal- 
lads of  Ireland.  We  have  already 
dwelt  upon  them  and  upon  their 
authors  in  a  manner  proportionate  to 
their  beauty  and  their  importance^ 
holding  as  we  do,  with  Father  Prout, 
of  Watergrass-hill,  that  the  true  cha- 
racter of  a  people,  the  most  genuine 
expression  of  natural  taste,  and  the 
unadulterated  spirit  of  a  country  must 
be  sought  for  in  its  songs.  Their  effect 
is  to  create  and  cherish  a  love  of 
country ;  the  soul  is  linked  to  the 
associations  of  home ;  and  in  the  old 
sweet  familiar  cadence  of  sonj?,  the 
patriot's  heart  recognizes  an  infiuence 
as  true  as  it  is  imperishable.  In  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery has  executed  his  task,  which  is 
professedly  that  of  preserving  in  an 
accessible  collection  gems  of  ancient 
song,  hitherto  scattered  in  works  not 
easily  had,  we  can  only  speak  in  terms 
of  approbation«-avowedJy  a  compila- 
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lion  from  the  labours  of  others,  the 
author  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his 
task  both  industry  and  research.  There 
may  possibly  be  a  little  too  much  minute- 
ness of  detail*  and  of  narration  of  dry 
historical  events,  for  the  taste  of  the  ge- 
neral reader,  but  we  are  not  disposed 
to  find  fault.     And  as  to  the  extracts 
which    have    been  selected,  we   are 
free  to  confess,  that  in  their  selection 
and  arrangement  is  displayed  a  very 
high  order  of  ability.     If  we  cannot 
always  command  success,  it  is  ever 
commendable  to  deserve  it.     The  ob- 
ject of  this  collection  of  fragments  of 
Irish  poetry    is    most    praiseworthy. 
To  familiarize  the  public  mind  with 
the    glorious    effusions    of    national 
genius,   is  a  nobler  ambition.     The 
pulse  of  patriotism  beats  with  a  bolder 
throb  beneath  the  influence  of  song. 
The  recollections  of  former  times  and 
of  departed  glories   become  part   of 
our   daily  thoughts ;  they  mingle   in 
our  dreams ;  and  who  is  there  that 
can  tell  what  a  powerful  influence  the 
beautiful  associations  connected  with 
our    literature    may    have,    in    tran- 
quillizing and  correcting  the  discords 
which   agitate  the  nation's  heart,  in 
inspiring  us  with  lofty  and  generous 
thoughts,  and  in  causing  us  to  direct 
the  entire  energies  of  our  nature  to 
labouring  to  promote  the  true  interests 
of  our  common  country. 

But  we  arc  forgetting  that  we  have 
two  other  volumes  of  ballad  poetry 
yet,  awaiting  our  fiat — one  the  "nallud 
Poetry  of  Ireland,"  edited  by  Mr.  Char- 
les Gavan  Duffy  ;  and  another,  the 
"Book of  Irish  Ballads,"  by  Mr.  McCar- 
thy, intended,  as  the  author  says,  to  form 
a  senuel  to  the  volume  we  have  jubt 
mentioned.*  We  are  unwilling  to  in- 
stitute comparisons, when  the  object  of 
the  authors  is  ho  commendable ;  but  wc 
are  bound  to  say  that  the  palm,  if 
given  to  any,  nmst  be  accorded  to  ^f r. 
Duffv.  We  think,  in  the  selection 
and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  con- 
tained in  his  volume,  he  has  evinced 
the  very  highest  degree  of  poetic 
taHte.  Indeed  we  have  seldom  set-n  a 
book  with  so  little  pretension,  con- 
taining a  niort'  choiee  ctilliH^tion  of 
I>oetical  gem».  In  the  lielict*— and  we 
think  it  i>  not  unlikfly  to  prove  a  trre 
one — that  a  national  ttohotil  of  poetry 
is  about  to  spring  up  aniongtit  us,  Mr. 


Duffy  is  of  opinion  that  tuoh  i 
as  he  has  selected  will  be  of  coi 
value  to  our  young  writers,  in  fo 
their  taste,  and  attracting  their  i 
in  a  profitable  direction.  Ai 
quite  agree  with  him  that  itucfa  I 
as  are  contained  in  his  book  on 
nay,  must — exercise  a  powerfi 
fluence  upon  the  publio  miac 
people,  confessedly  of  pauion  a 
impulse,  easily  swayed  by  the 
that  speak  to  its  feelings,  will  lei 
love  ball|dt  racy  of  their  native  i 
which  people  the  green  hills  of 
country  with  beings  of  a  by-goD< 
treasure  her  legends^  give  to 
mountain  and  old  thorn-tree 
nameless  and  imperishable  charm 
link  the  heart  of  the  reader  t* 
indissoluble  associations,  which  tb 
of  home  and  of  country  proc 
This  volume  does  not  profess  tc 
with  the  old  bardic  songs  of  Ireli 
all,  and  accordingly  no  specimi 
that  class  upon  which  the  labou 
Mr.  Hardiman  and  others  hate 
employed,  are  given. 

**  Another  class,'*  says  Mr.  1 
'*rcmaineil — our  Anglo- Iri.sh  ba 
th<.>  pro<luction  of  ituicated  men, 
Eii^H.oh  ton;{:uos  but  Iri»h  h««artii. 
X\\\f*  thogroattT  part  of  our  matoria 
been  drawn ;  and  we  trust  it  wi 
pear  that  in  them,  in  the  few  !>trr< 
lads,  not  written  to  sell,  but  from  tl 
ness  of  the  heart,  and  in  our  adi' 
tranNlations  from  the  Iri^h,  wo  pos 
popular  poetry,  less  ancient  anti 
eiuus, liut not  less  instinct  with  the 
of  tlie  Cituntry,  than  the  venerable 
strelsy  of  England  and  Scotland.** 

In  the  foremost  rank  among  th 
tivators  of  this  class  of  poetry,  s: 
we  think,  Mr.  Ferguson.  Old  i 
topher  North,  with  his  usual  »ag 
many  years  ago  uttered,  ej  cah 
his  opinion  of  the  |>oetic  power  u 
gcntleman,who  was  then  but  a  wan 
in  those  fields  of  poesy  in  which  1 
since  culled  the  fairest  flowers  ;  a 
uttering  the  prophetic  dictum  wii 
ference  to  the  "  Forging  of  thi 
chor,"  which  had  ap|>i*ared  in  E 
'*  that  t  his  wa>  a  «^entlenian  of  who 
wtirM  would  one  dav  hear  niore 
e.\hiMted  a  I'tuiarkabK*  pro<»f  ho' 
curate  \iaN  his  |Matic  dinirnosis. 
Fergu.-on    h.'t<«   **  not   unheM.'eme< 
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And  as  it  reached  the  shore,  arose 
Dim  figures,  banners  gay  nnfurliqg. 

Onward  they  more,  an  airy  crowd, 
Through  each  thin  form  a  moonlight 
ray  shone, 

While  spear  and  helm  in  pageant  proud 
Appear  in  liquid  undulation. 

Bright  barbed  steeds  curvetting  tread 
Their  trackless  way  with  antic  capers. 

And  curtain  clouds  hang  over  head. 
Festooned  by  rainbow-ooloured    ya* 
pours. 

And  when  a  breath  of  air  would  stir 
That  drapery  of  heaven's  own  wreath- 
ing, 
Light  wings  of  prismy  gossamer 
Just    moved    and    sparkled    to    the 
breathing. 

Nor  wanting  was  the  choral  son?, 
Swelling  m  silvery  chimes  of  sweet- 
ness. 
To  sound  of  which  this  subtile  throng 
Advanced  in  playful  grace  and  neat- 
ness. 

With  music's  strain  all  came  and  went 
Upon  poor  Cormac's  doubting  vision, 

Now  rising  in  wild  merriment, 
Now  souly  fading  in  derision. 

•*  Christ  save  her  soul,"  he  boldly  cried. 
And  when  that  blessed    name   was 
spoken. 
Fierce  shrieks  and  fiendish  yells  replied. 
And  vanished  all — the  spell  was  bro- 
ken. 

And  now  on  Corrib*s  lonely  shore. 
Freed  by  his  word  from  power   of 
faery. 
To  life,  to  love  restored  once  more, 
Toung  Cormao  welcomes  back   his 
Mary.- 

These  stanzas  unquestionably  pos- 
sess great  beauty^  and  display  consi- 
derable artistic  skill ;  but  to  our  mind 
they  have  neither  the  beauty^  the  sim- 
plicity, nor  the  exquisite  melody  of 
"  The  Fairy  Thorn."  That  is  the  pro- 
duction of  a  man  of  genius — the  other 
of  an  elegant  and  tasteful  versifier; 
possessing  prettiness  more  than  origi- 
naHly  of  thought*  and  a  sweetness  and 
facility  of  versification  rather  than  the 
burst  of  melody  which  comes  fresh  and 
gushing  from  the  heart.  How  power- 
ful is  the  dreamy  effect  of  that  stanza, 
describing  the  silence  of  the  silvery 


Tennyson's  Sleeping  Beauty**  is 
exquisitely  drawn,  but  she  does  not 
come  near  **  Anna  Graoe" : — 


« 


H  xtut  dxiakf  »w«7  their  vohM  in  echolcM  repoie.*' 


She  sleeps ;    her  breathing^  are  not 
heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart ; 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirred 
That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. 

**  She  sleeps  ;  on  either  hand  ups wells 
The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightly  prest ; 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 
A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest." 

These  verses  are  unquestionably  of 
exceeding  beauty  ;  but  are  they  equal 
to  "The  Fairy  Thorn?"  We  trow 
not.  How  exquisitely  the  author  de- 
scribes the  solemn  awe  of  the  maidens 
as  the  enchantment  steals  over  their 
spirits,  like 

"  The  faloon't  shadow  tailing  acroee  the  open  thaw.** 

And  when  their  companion,  full  of  life 
and  love,  and  beauty,  is  drawn  silently 
away  from  among  them  by  the  unseen 
power,  and  their  terror  is  too  great  to 
allow  them  even  to  look,  they  can  only 
feel  the  nameless  presence,  and 

**  They  feel  their  tresses  twine  with  her 

parting  locks  of  gold. 
And  the  curls  elastic  falling  as  her  head 

withdraws ; 
They  feel  her  sliding  arms  from  their 

twined  arms  withdrawn 
But  they  dare  not  look  to  see  the  cause." 

In  the  collection  edited  by  Mr. 
Duffy,  those  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Ferguson  are  undeniably  the  best. 
In  the  ''  Book  of  Irish  Ballads,*' 
edited  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  productions 
of  Mr.  Duffy  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  other  contributors,  who  have  been 
pressed  into  the  service,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  some  of  those  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  by  Griffin  and 
others,  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
volume  also. 

The  introduction,  by  Mr.  McCarthy, 
to  this  volume,  although  by  no  means 
equal  in  point  of  information  or  ability 
to  that  which  prefaces  Mr.  Dufly's  vo- 
lume, is  cleverly  written ;  and  we  can- 
not too  sufficiently  recommend  his  ad- 
vice to  young  writers  to  avoid  the 
<'  used-up  "  common  places  of  the  Eng- 
lish literary  market,  but  rather  to  cul- 
tivate the  titeratore  of  their  own  coun- 
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**  They  sink  together  silent,  and  stealing  side  to  side, 

They  fling  their  lovely  arms  o'er  their  drooping  necks  so  fair, 
Then  vainly  strive  again  their  naked  arms  to  hide, 
For  their  shrinking  necks  again  are  bare. 

"  Thus  clasped  and  prostrate  all,  with  their  heads  together  bowed. 
Soft  o'er  their  bosom's  beatin£^ — the  only  human  sound — 
Thev  hear  the  silky  footsteps  of  the  silent  fairy  crowd. 
Like  a  river  in  the  air,  gliding  round. 


(( 


Nor  scream  can  any  raise,  nor  prayer  can  any  say. 
But  wild,  wild,  the  terror  of  the  speechless  three — 

For  they  feel  fair  Anna  Grace  drawn  silently  away, 
By  whom  they  dare  not  look  to  see. 


*'  They  feel  their  tresses  twine  with  her  parting  locks  of  gold. 
And  the  curls  elastic  falling,  as  her  head  withdraws  ; 
They  feel  her  sliding  arms  from  their  tranced  arms  unfold, 
But  they  dare  not  look  to  see  the  cause : 


(( 


For  heavy  on  their  senses  the  faint  enchantment  lies 
Through  all  that  night  of  anguish  and  perilous  amaxe ; 

And  neither  fear  nor  wonder  can  ope  their  quivering  eyes. 
Or  their  limbs  from  the  cold  ground  raise. 


"  Till  out  of  Night  the  Earth  has  rolled  her  dewy  side. 

With  every  haunted  mountain  and  streamy  vale  below ; 
When,  as  the  mist  dissolves  in  the  yellow  morning  tide. 
The  maidens'  trance  dissolveth  so. 


(( 


Then  fly  the  ghastly  three  as  swiftly  as  they  may, 
And  tell  their  tale  of  sorrow  to  anxious  friends  in  vain — 

They  pined  away  and  died  within  the  year  and  day. 
And  ne'er  was  Anna  Grace  seen  again." 


We  think  this  ballad  one  of  the  best 
he  author  has  ever  written.  There 
is  great  melody  and  sweetness  in  the 
versification,  and  an  originality  and 
freshness  of  thought  breathing  through 
the  whole,  which  is  quite  exhilarating. 
He  seems  to  us  to  have  succeeded  per- 
fectly in  the  management  of  the  ballad 
stanza,  which  is,  perhaps^  as  difficult, 
or  more  difficult,  than  any  other  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  rhyming  art.  We 
question  if  Mr.  Ferguson  could  equal 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  scenes  of  vigorous 
and  forcible  description,  such  as  are  to 
be  found  in  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish border,  but  he  fully  comes  up  to 
that  great  master  of  ballad  poetry  in 
that  description  of  writing  of  which 
the  "  Fairy  Thorn"  is  a  specimen.  Let 
us  contrast  it  with  a  piece  likewise  of 
legendary  song,  by  Mr.  Croker,  and  we 
think  there  are  few  of  our  readers,  of 
any  taste  at  all,  who  will  not  give  the 
lauel  to  the  author  of  "The  Fairy 
Thorn." 


'*C0RMAC  AND  MABT. 

**  She  is  not  dead,  she  has  no  grave. 
She    lives    beneath   Lough    Corrib's 
water, 
And  in  the  murmur  of  each  wave 
Methinks  I  catch  the  songs  I  taught 
her." 

Thus,  many  an  evening  on  the  shore 
Sat  Cormac  raving  ii^ild  and  lowly. 

Still  wildly  mutterincr  o'er  and  o'er. 
She  lives  detained  oy  spells  unholy. 

Death  claims  her  not,  too  fair  for  earth. 
Her  spirit  lives  alien  to  heaven. 

Nor  will  it  know  a  second  birth 
When  sinful  mortals  are  forgiven. 

Cold  is  this  rock,  the  wind  comes  chill. 
And  mists  the  gloomy  water  cover ; 

But  oh,  her  soul  is  colder  still. 

To  lose  her  God — ^io  leave  her  lover ! 

The  lake  was  in  profound  repose. 
Yet  one  white  wave  came  gently  curl- 
ing* 
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ptaeliid  Um  tlior«,  aro«6 
iTM,  baiwert  gay  onfiirliiiK. 

lej  moTe,  an  airy  crowd, 
k  each  thin  form  a  mooolight 


TennytOD'a  SlMpIng  Beauty*'  ti 
ezquiailely  drftWD>  but  tht  doM  not 
come  near  **  Anna  Grace*'  :— 


hf  and  helm  in  pageant  proud 
in  liquid  undulation. 

rWd  steedi  curvetting  tread 
ackleM  way  with  antic  caper«, 
in  cloudA  hang  over  head, 
id  by  rainbow-cok>ur«d    va* 


a  breath  of  air  would  ttir 
apery  of  beaTen't  own  wrcath- 

^  of  prttmy  gossamer 

oTed    and    sparkled    to    the 

ling. 

ng  was  the  choral  song, 

;  In  silvery  chimes  of  swect- 

of  which  thin  subtile  throng 
td  in  playful  grace  and  neat- 


,c*»  «train  all  came  and  wont 
lor  Cormar'A  doubting  vision, 
(  in  wild  m«*rriment, 
ily  fading  in  dcriftion. 

ive  her  soul,"  bo  boldly  cried, 
urn   that   blessed    name    was 

0. 

ioks  antl  fiendish  yells  replied, 
lish.-d  all— the  sptrll  wa^  bro- 


m  ('«^rrib's  lonely  shore, 

>y   hU   word   from   power    of 

love  restonnl  once  more, 
Cormac   welcomcti   back    bis 


•taniai  unquestionably  pos- 
t  beauty,  and  display  consi- 
ti«tic  skill ;  but  to  our  mind 

neither  the  l»eautY,  the  siin- 
i>r  the  exquisite  melody  of 
rj  Thorn."  That  is  the  pro- 
f  a  man  of  genius — the  other 
gant  and  tasteful  versifier  ; 
:  prettioess  more  than  origi- 
.bonght*  anil  a  sweetneu  and 

lersiAcation  rather  than  the 
nelody  which  comes  fresh  and 
TKtm  the  heart.  How  power- 
dreamy  effect  of  that  stanza^ 
I  the  silence  of  the  silvery 

« tvmy  ^^  voktf  la  c^hottM  rr|«r«e.'* 


« 


She  sleepa ;   her  breathings  are  not 
heard 

In  palace  chambers  far  apart ; 
The  fragrant  tresses  are  not  stirred 
That  lie  upon  her  charmed  heart. 

'*  She  sleeps ;  on  either  hand  upswells 
The  gold-fringed  pillow  lightly  prest ; 
She  sleeps,  nor  dreams,  but  ever  dwells 
A  perfect  form  in  perfect  rest." 

These  Tertes  are  unqneationably  of 
exceeding  beauty ;  but  are  they  equal 
to  "The  Fairy  Thorn?"  We  trow 
not.  How  exquisitely  the  author  de- 
scribes the  solemn  awe  of  the  maidens 
as  the  enohantment  steals  OTor  their 
spirits*  like 


'  The  fklooo't  ihadofv  sailtef 


thtopta  diav.** 


And  when  their  companion*  full  of  life 
and  love^  and  beautY*  is  drawn  silently 
away  from  among  them  by  the  unseen 
I>ower*  and  their  terror  is  too  great  to 
allow  them  even  to  look,  they  can  only 
feel  the  nameless  presence,  and 

*'  They  feel  their  tresses  twine  with  her 

parting  locks  of  gold. 
And  the  curls  elastic  falling  as  her  head 

withdraws ; 
They  feel  her  sliding  arms  from  their 

twined  arms  withdrawn 
But  they  dare  not  look  to  see  the  cause." 

In  the  collection  edited  by  Mr. 
Duffy,  those  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Ferguson  are  undeniably  the  best. 
In  the  «<Book  of  Irish  Ballads," 
edited  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  productions 
of  Mr.  Duffy  are  superior  to  those  of 
the  other  contributorsy  who  have  been 
pressed  into  the  service,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  some  of  those  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded,  by  Griffin  and 
others,  which  are  to  be  found  in  this 
volume  also. 

The  introduction,  by  Mr.  McCarthy, 
to  this  volume,  although  by  no  means 
equal  in  point  of  information  or  ability 
to  that  which  prefaces  Mr.  Duffy's  vo- 
lume, is  cleverly  written  ;  and  we  can- 
not too  sufficiently  recommend  his  ad- 
vice tu  young  writers  to  avoid  the 
''  used-up"  common  ulaces  of  the  Eng- 
lish literary  market,  but  rather  to  cul- 
tivate  the  Uteratare  of  their  own  coim- 
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try — to  treasure  her  legends — eternal- 
ize her  traditions — people  her  scenery, 
and  ennohle  her  superstitions.  What 
can  he  more  heautiful,  for  example, 
than  the  verses  of  Gerald  Griffin,  called 
"  The  Wake  of  the  Absent,"  which 
embody  the  custom  of  our  peasantry, 
who,  when  any  member  of  the  family 
has  been  lost  at  sea,  or  dies  away  from 
home,  celebrate  his  obsequies,  as  if  the 
dead  body  was  present : — 

<*  THE  WAKE  OF  THE  ABSENT. 

"  The  dismal  yew  and  cypress  tall 

Lave  o'er  the  churchyard  lone. 
Where  rest  our  friends  and  fathers  all 

Beneath  the  funeral  stone. 

In  holy  ground  they  sleep, 

Oh,  earlv  lost !  o*er  thee 
No  sorrowmg  friend  shall  ever  weep, 

No  stranger  bend  the  knee. 
Mo  chuma,  lorn  am  I. 
Hoarse  dashing  rolls  the  salt-sea  wave 
Over  our  perished  darling's  grave. 

"  The  winds,  the  sullen  deep  that  tore. 
His  death-song  chanted  loud — 

The  weeds  that  line  the  clifted  shore 
Were  all  bis  burial  shroud. 


Nor  friendly  wail  and  holy  dirge. 

And  long  lament  of  love ; 
Around  him  roared  the  angry  surge, 

The  curlew  screamed  above  ; 
Mo  chuma,  lorn  am  I. 
My  grief  would  turn  to  rapture  now, 
Could  I  but  touch  that  pallid  brow. 

<*  The  stream-torn  bubbles  soonest  burst, 

That  earliest  left  the  source — 
Buds  earliest  bloom  are  faded  first 

In  nature's  wonted  course. 
With  guarded  pace  her  seasons  creep 

By  slow  decay  expire ; 
The  young  alone  the  aged  weep. 

The  son  alone  the  sire. 

Mo  chuma,  lorn  am  I, 
That  death  a  backward  course  should 

hold. 
To  smite  the  young  and  spare  the  old. 


n 


This  is  a  truly  national  ballad— mag- 
nificent and  pathetic  in  its  ideas  and 
its  imagery ;  and  the  following  one,  by 
Mr.  M'Dermott  is  fully  equal  to  it 
Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in 
Mr.  McCarthy's  collection  a  finer  com- 
position than 


<*THE    IRISH    EXILES. 

"  When  round  the  festive  Christmas  board,  or  by  the  Christmas  hewrth. 
The  glorious  mingled  draught  is  poured — wine,  melody,  and  mirtK ; 
When  friends,  long  absent,  tell  low-toned  their  joys  and  sorrows  o'er. 
And  hand  grasps  hand,  and  eyelids  fill,  and  lips  meet  lips  once  more ; 
Oh,  in  that  hour  t'were  kindly  done,  some  woman's  voice  would  say — 
Forget  not  those  who  're  sad  to-night — poor  exiles  far  away ! 

'*  Alas  for  them  I — ^this  morning's  sun  saw  many  a  moist  eye  pour 
Its  gushing  love  with  lon^ngs  vain  the  waste  Atlantic  o'er ; 
And  when  be  turned  his  lion-eye  this  evening  from  the  west. 
The  Indian  shores  were  lined  with  those  who  watched  his  couched  crest, 
But  not  to  share  bis  glory  there,  or  gladden  in  his  ray. 
They  bent  their  gaze  upon  his  path — those  exiles  far  away  ! 

'*  It  was — oh,  how  the  heart  will  cheat! — ^because  they  thought  beyond 
His  glowing  couch  lay  that  green  isle  of  which  their  hearts  were  fond ; 
And  memory  brought  old  scenes  of  home  into  each  welling  eye. 
And ,  though  each  breast  poured  manv  a  thought  that  filled  it  like  a  sigh, 
'Twas  then — 'twas  then — all  warm  with  love,  they  knelt  them  down  to  pray 
For  Irish  homes,  and  kith  and  kin — ^poor  exiles  far  away  I 

'*  And  then  the  mother  blest  her  son,  the  lover  blest  the  maid ; 
And  then  the  soldier  was  a  child,  and  wept  the  while  he  prayed ; 
And  then  the  student's  pallid  cheek  flushed  red  as  summer  rose. 
And  patriots*  souls  forgot  their  griefs,  to  weep  for  Erin's  woes; 
And  oh  !  but  then  warm  vows  were  breathed  that,  come  what  mieht  or  may, 
They'd  right  the  suffering  isle  they  loved — ^those  exiles  far  away  T 

"  Then  oh  !  to  hear  the  sweet  old  strains  of  Irish  music'rise. 
Like  gushing  memories  of  home,  beneath  far  foreign  skies — 
Beneath  the  spreading  calabash,  beneath  the  trellised  vine. 
The  bright  Italian  myrtle  bower,  or  dark  Canadian  pine ; 
Oh,  don't  these  old  familiar  tones,  now  sad  and  now  so  gay. 
Speak  out  your  very,  very  hearts — poor  exiles  far  away ! 
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'*  But  heavens !  how  many  sleep  afar,  all  heedless  of  these  strains — 
Tired  wanderers,  who  sought  repose  through  Europe's  battle-plains  i 
In  strong,  fierce,  headlong  fight  they  fell — as  ships  go  down  in  storms, 
They  fell,  and  human  whirlwinds  swept  across  their  shattered  forms. 
No  shroud  but  glory  wrapped  them  round  ;  no  prayer  nor  tear  had  they, 
Save  the  wandering  winds  and  the  heavy  clouds — ^poor  exiles  far  away  ! 

^*  And  might  the  singer  claim  a  sigh ;  he,  too,  could  tell  hiow  tost 
Upon  the  stranger  s  dreary  shore  his  heart's  best  hopes  were  lost : 
How  he,  too,  pined  to  hear  the  tones  of  friendship  greet  his  ear ; 
And  pined  to  walk  the  river-side«  to  youthful  musing  dear  ; 
And  pined  with  silent,  yearning  love,  amongst  his  own  to  stay — 
Alas  !  it  is  so  sad  to  be  an  exile  far  away  ! 


«t 


Then  oh !  when  round  the  Christmas  board,  or  by  the  Christmas  hearth. 
The  glorious  mingled  draught  is  poured — wine,  melody,  and  mirth  ; 
When  friends,  long  absent,  tell  low-toned  their  joys  and  sorrows  o'er. 
And  hand  grasps  hand,  and  eyelids  fill,  and  lips  meet  lips  once  more ; 
In  that  bright  hour  perhaps,  perhaps,  some  woman's  voice  would  say — 
*  Think,  think  on  those  who  weep  to-night — ^poor  exiles  far  away  !'  " 


While  we  possess  among  us  men 
who  can  write  like  this^  we  need  never 
despair  of  creating  a  national  literature 
for  Ireland.  We  have  trespassed  al- 
ready so  largely  upon  our  limits,  as 
well  as  upon  the  attention  of  our  read- 
ersy  by  the  copiousness  of  our  extracts, 
that  we  almost  doubt  if  we  should  have 
ventured  to  add  another ;  but  we  do  feel 
most  strongly  assured  that  if  there 
were  any  one  sceptical  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  beauties  of  Irish  literature, 
he  has  been  ere  now  converted. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to 
the  discussion  of  these  volumes,  that 
we  have  not  more  than  a  corner  re- 
maining for  the  consideration  of  the 
**  Irish  Popular  Songs,"*  with  the  ori- 
ginals, edited  by  Mr.  Walsh ;  and  we 
have  already  dwelt  so  much  at  length 
upon  the  productions  of  the  bards — 
whose  compositions,  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  those  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  this  collection  contains — that 
any  very  elaborate  notice  is  unnecessary. 
The  translations  are  written  with  taste 
and  spirit;  and  although  there  is  a 
slight  want  of  elegance  evident  in  the 


composition  of  some  of  them — possibly 
the  result  of  an  over-anxiety  to  render 
the  translations  as  literal  as  possible — 
this  little  volume  is  by  no  means  un- 
worthy to  take  its  place  beside  its  three 
companions  ;  while  the  juxta-position 
of  the  Irish  originals  with  the  transla- 
tions will  render  it  a  valuable  help  to 
students  of  the  Irish  language. 

We  are  fully  aware  that  we  have 
by  no  means  done  ample  justice  to 
the  many  beautiful  pieces  scattered 
throughout  these  volumes — indeed  it 
was  scarcely  possible,  within  the  nar- 
row limits  of  a  single  paper ;  and  in 
turning  over  the  pages  we  see  many 
which  we  had  marked  for  extract, 
but  which  we  are  reluctantly  obliged 
to  pass  over  or  reserve  for  some  other 
opportunity. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  volumes  do 
infinite  credit  to  the  genius  and  the 
taste  of  the  writers  of  the  day  ;  and  we 
hsul  their  appearance  as  affording  abun- 
dant promise  that  the  literature  of  Ire- 
land shall  yet  assume  the  position  to 
which  it  is  well  entitled  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 


•"Irish  Popular  Songs,  wjth  English  Metrical  Translations,  and  introductory 
Remarks  and  Notes,  by  Edward  Walsh."    Dublin :  James  McGlashan.     1847. 
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ANOTHER    EVENING    WITH    THE    WITCHFINDERS.  * 


Somersetshire  was,  all  that  century, 
vexed  with  witchcrafts  above  other 
English  counties.  Or  it  may  be  that 
more  of  these  works  of  darkness  were 
brought  to  light  there  than  in  any  other 
districts,  owing  to  the  good  fortune 
of  that  shire  in  numbering  a  Hunt 
among  its  justices,  and  a  Glanvil 
among  its  clergy.  The  former  wor- 
shipful person,  as  we  learn  from  his 
reverend  fellow-helper  in  the  good 
work,  kept  by  him  his  "  Book  of  Exa- 
minations of  Witches,"  fairly  written 
out,  which,  says  our  F.  R.  S.,  "  con- 
tains the  discovery  of  such  an  hellish 
knot  of  them,  and  that  discovery  so 
clear  and  plain,  that  perhaps  there 
hath  not  yet  any  thing  appeared  to  us 
with  stronger  evidence  to  confirm  the 
belief  of  witches.  And  had  not  his 
discoveries  and  endeavours  met  with 
great  opposition  and  discouragement 
from  some  then  in  authority,  the  whole 
clan  of  those  hellish  confederates  in 
these  parts  had  been  justly  exposed  and 
punished.*'  This  hint  gives  us  a  glimpse 
of  the  length  to  which  prejudice  was 
got  already  in  that  time.  No  doubt, 
the  ''some  then  in  authority,"  whom 
the  ex-royal  chaplain  charitably  for- 
bears to  hand  down,  by  name,  to  the 
reprobation  of  posterity,  looked  on 
Robert  Hunt,  Esq.  as  a  living  proof 
that  it  is  possible  to  be  an  old  woman, 
without  being  a  witch.  In  spite,  how- 
ever, of  these  impracticable  people, 
Somersetshire  got  tolerably  well  weed- 
ed of  its  grannies.  In  1G58,  a  certain 
Jane  Brooks  was  executed  at  Charde 
Assizes,  for  bewitching  Richard  Jones, 
son  of  Henry  Jones,  of  Sbepton  Mallet, 
a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  of  age. 
Brooks  had  not  the  grace,  like  Style, 
to  confess  her  guilt;  however,  she 
made  amends  for  this  by  not  dying  in 
gaol,  and  thereby  **  preventing  exepu- 
tion,"  as  the  latter  did.  The  way  in 
which  she  wrought  her  evil  will  on  the 
boy  was  by  giving  him  an  apple,  and 
stroking  him  down  the  right  side,  after 
which,  with  an  hypocrisy  which  croco- 
diles might  envy,  she  shook  hands  with 
him,  and  bid  him  good  night.  The 
effect  was,  that  he  was  presently  seized 


with  a  pain  in  that  side  on  which  she 
had  stroked  him;  and  the  next  day, 
having  roasted  her  apple,  and  eaten 
about  half  of  it,  he  became  ^'extreamly 
ill,"  and  was  some  time  speechless. 
As  soon  as  he  was  somewhat  oome  to 
himself,  he  told  his  father  of  what  had 
happened  him  with  Jane  Brooks :  the 
father  took  an  opportimity^  as  soon  as 
possible,  of  scratching  Brooks,  so  as 
to  draw  some  blood  from  her,  upon 
which  the  boy  immediately  got  well ; 
but,  about  a  week  after,  meeting  Alice 
Coward,  Brooks's  sister,  the  latter  said 
to  him,  *'  How  do  you  do,  my  honey  ?** 
and  thereupon  he  fell  ill  again. 

After  this,  the  boy  had  frequent 
fits,  in  which  he  cried  out  that  Jane 
Brooks  and  her  sister  appeared  to  him; 
and,  as  in  Style  s  case»  he  described 
their  dress,  &c.,  exactly  as  wai  verified 
by  the  constables  who  went  to  the 
house  of  these  sisters  at  such  times, 
on  purpose  to  try  how  far  the  boy's 
allegations  were  worthy  of  credit.  At 
one  time,  a  certain  Gibson^  a  coutin  of 
Jones's,  made  a  stroke  with  a  knife  at 
the  place  where  the  boy  said  he  saw 
Brooks,  whereupon  the  boy  cried  oat» 
**  Oh,  father,  Coz  Gibson  hath  cat 
Jane  Brooks  her  hand,  and  'tis  bloody." 
The  father  lost  no  time  in  repairing, 
with  Gibson  and  the  constable,  to  the 
witch's  house,  and  found  her  with  her 
hand  newly  cut  and  bleeding. 

One  of  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
of  the  boys  having  been  bewitched  bj 
Brooks,  was  the  effect  her  eye>  and 
still  more  her  touch>  had  upon  him. 
Even  in  the  justice-room^  and  in  the 
awful  presence  of  Mr.  Hunt,  a  look 
from  her  on  more  than  one  occasion 
rendered  him  speechless,  when  begin- 
ning to  give  his  testimony  against  her. 
But  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
affected  by  her  touch  was  so  ouriou^y 
that  we  must  give  the  account  of  it  in 
Mr.  Glanvil's  own  words  :— 

"  On  the  next  appearance  at  Shepton, 
which  was  on  the  17th  of  February 
(1657),  there  were  present  many  gentle- 
men, ministers,  and  others.  The  boy 
fell  into  bis  fit  upon  the  sight  of  Jane 
Brooks,  and  lay  in  a  man's  arms  like  a 


*  See  our  number  for  July,  1647. 
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dead  person ;  the  woman  was  then  willed 
to  lay  her  hand  on  him,  which  she  did, 
and  he  thereupon  started  and  sprang  out 
in  a  very  strange  and  unusual  manner. 
One  of  the  justices,  to  prevent  all  pos- 
sibilities of  legerdemain,  caused  Gibson 
and  the  rest  to  stand  off  from  the  boy, 
and  then  that  justice  himself  held  him. 
The  youth  being  blindfolded,  the  Justice 
called  as  if  Brooks  should  touch  him, 
but  winked  to  others  to  do  it,  which 
two  or  three  did,  but  the  boy  appeared 
not  concerned.  The  justice  then  called 
on  the  father  to  take  him,  but  had  pri- 
vately desired  one  Mr.  Geoffry  Strode 
to  bring  Jane  Brooks  to  touch  him  at 
such  time  as  he  should  call  for  his  father, 
which  was  done,  and  the  boy  imme- 
diately sprang  out  after  a  very  odd  and 
violent  fashion.  He  was  after  touched 
by  several  persons,  and  moved  not,  but 
Jane  Brooks  being  again  caused  to  put 
her  hand  upon  him,  he  started  and 
sprang  out  twice  or  thrice  as  before. 
All  this  while  he  remained  in  his  fit,  and 
some  time  after ;  and  being  then  laid  on 
a  bed  in  the  same  room,  the  people  pre- 
sent could  not  for  a  long  time  bow  either 
of  his  arms  or  legs." 


It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the 
completely  mesmeric  character  of  this 
case :  the  cataleptic  state  of  the  patient, 
and  the  rapport  subsisting  between  him 
aud  his  tormentress,  are  too  marked  to 
escape  the  recogpaition  of  any  one  that 
has  but  dipped  into  Townsend  or  Col- 
quhoun.  His  continually  seeing  the 
two  hags  (Brooks  and  her  sister)  about 
h]m>  is  another  clear  indication  of  a 
somnambulous  state,  in  which  both 
they  and  he  were  involved.  When 
they  appeared  to  him,  their  hands  were 
cold)  their  eyes  staring,  and  their  lips 
and  cheeks  looking  pale ;  in  other 
words,  their  appearance  was  that  of 
ghosts,  showing  that  their  haunting  of 
the  boyy  like  their  resorting  to  the 
witcb-sabbaths,  was  without  the  body. 
A  more  enigmatical  circumstance  is, 
that  at  one  of  their  visits  they  put  a  two- 
penny piece  into  his  pocket,  which  one 
does  not  immediately  see  how,  in  their 
disembodied  condition,  they  carried 
with  them.  And  yet  this  is  not  more 
difficult  to  conceive  than  that  the  devil, 
being  a  spirit,  should  convey  material 
cakes  and  roast-meat  from  one  place 
to  another ;  which  Mr.  Glanvil  finds 
easy  to  account  for,  on  the  supposition 
(common^  as  he  observes,  to  the  Pla- 
tonical  and  Christian  antiquity)  that 
spirits  are  not  destitute  of  a  subtile 
corporeal  vehicle,  which  places  them 


in  communication  with  the  world  of 
matter.  For  the  rest,  the  twopenny 
piece  was  no  phantom ;  it  was  shown 
to  every  one  that  came  to  the  house, 
and  had  the  remarkable  property,  that 
when  it  was  put  into  the  fire  and 
heated,  the  boy  would  fall  ill,  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  taken  out,  and  cold,  he 
would  be  again  as  well  as  before. 

Many  times  a  noise  was  heard  in  the 
boy  like  the  croaking  of  a  toad,  and 
some  were'aware  of  a  voice  within  him, 
saying,  <<Jane  Brooks,  Alice  Coward," 
twelve  times  in  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  On  one  occasion  he  was  seen 
to  rise  up  from  the  ground,  and  to 
mount  to  a  good  height  in  the  air,  till 
he  passed  over  a  garden  wall,  and  was 
carried  a  length  of  more  than  thirty 
yards,  when  he  fell,  and  lay  insensible 
for  a  time.  On  coming  to  himself,  he 
declared  that  Brooks  had  caught  him 
up  by  the  arm,  and  carried  him  through 
the  air  in  this  fashion.  More  than 
once  he  was  found  in  a  room  by  him- 
self, his  hands  flat  against  a  beam  that 
traversed  the  ceiling,  and  his  body  sus- 
pended in  such  a  manner  that  his  feet 
were  about  a  yard  from  the  ground. 
At  such  a  times  he  was  in  tf^rofound 
stupor,  and  would  hang  there  as  if 
held  on  by  a  magnetic  force  to  the 
beam,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  together. 
When  consciousness  returned,  he  told 
those  who  found  him,  that  ''Jane 
Brooks  had  carried  him  to  that  place, 
and  held  him  there." 

These  vexations  continued, with  little 
intermission,  from  theldth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1657,  the  day  the  boy  was  be- 
witched, till  the  10th  of  March  follow- 
ing, the  day  Brooks  was  sent  to  gaol. 
From  that  time  he  had  no  more  fits. 
Brooks  was  executed  the  26th  of 
March  ;  Coward  had  been  sent  to 
gaol  with  her  sister,  but  it  does  not 
appear  what  was  done  with  her  after- 
wards. This  story,  Mr.  Glanvil  thinks, 
is  good  evidence  of  the  being  of 
witches  ;  and  he  professes  himself 
curious  to  know,  what  kind  of  proof 
the  Sadducee,  if  not  satisfied  with  it, 
would  expect.  Here  are,  as  he  points 
out,  the  testimonies  of  sense,  the  oaths 
of  several  credible  attestators  (some  of 
them  clergymen),  the  nice  and  deli- 
berate scrutiny  of  quick-sighted  and 
judicious  examiners  (Mr.  Hunt  among 
the  rest),  and  the  judgment  of  an  as- 
size upon  the  whole.  **  And  now," 
concludes  Mr.  G.,  unanswerably 
enough,  **  the  security  of  all  our  lives 
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and  fortunes  depends  upon  no  greater 
circumstances  of  evidence  than  these. 
If  such  proof  may  not  be  credited^  no 
fact  can  be  proved,  no  wickedness  can 
be  punished,  no  right  can  be  deter- 
mined, law  is  at  an  end,  and  blind 
justice  cannot  tell  how  to  decide  any- 
thing." 

Another  of  those  hardened  and  im- 
penitent witches,  who  to  the  last  per- 
sisted in  denying  their  guilt,  was 
Julian  Cox,' who  was  tried  at  the  Sum- 
mer Assizes  at  Taunton,  in  1663, 
beforeJudge  Archer,  and,  being  found 
guilty,  was  executed  within  three  or 
four  days,  without  any  confession  of 
the  fact. 

The  witchcraft  of  which  Julian  Cox 
was  accused  was,  that,  having  threat- 
ened a  maid-servant  who  had  denied 
her  an  alms,  that  she  should  repent  it 
before  night,  this  maid  was  indeed 
before  night  taken  with  a  convulsion- 
fit,  and,  after  the  fit  was  past,  she  saw 
Julian  Cox  following  her,  and  cried 
out  to  the  people  in  the  house  to  save 
her  from  Julian.  A  black  man  also 
came  with  Julian,  and  these  two 
tempted  the  maid  to  drink  something 
that  th«y  offered  her^  which  she  re- 
fused, affirming  that  she  defied  the 
devil's  drenches.  This  having  con- 
tinued a  whole  night,  the  maid  the 
next  night,  when  she  went  to  bed,  took 
with  her  a  knife,  with  which,  when 
Julian  and  the  black  man  again  came 
with  their  potion,  she  stabbed  Julian, 
and  wounded  her  in  the  leg.  And  one 
forthwith  riding  to  Julian's  house,  and 
forcing  the  door,  found  her  dressing  a 
fresh  wound  in  her  leg,  to  which  the 
knife  the  maid  had  used,  on  trial,  fitted 
exactly.  There  was  blood  also  found 
upon  the  mfdd*s  bed. 

The  next  morning  Julian  appeared 
to  the  maid  in  the  house-wall,  and 
offered  her  great  pins,  which  she  was 
forced  to  swallow.  And  all  the  day 
the  maid  was  observed  to  convey  her 
hand  to  the  house-wall,  and  from  the 
wall  to  her  mouth,  and  she  seemed, 
by  the  motion  of  her  mouth,  as  if  she 
ate  something.  Up  to  this  time,  the 
people  of  the  house  (who  appear  to 
have  been  of  an  unusually  sceptical 
turn  of  mind),  seeing  nothing,  thought 
all  this  might  be  the  maid's  <'phancy," 
and  did  not  much  mind  it.  But  to- 
wards night  she  began  to  complain  of 
being  intolerably  tormented  by  the 
pins  in  all  parts  of  her  body  ;  where- 


upon she  was  undressed»  and  theM 
pins,  to  the  number  of  thirty^  came 
out  at  different  parts  of  her  body^  the 
points  foremost.  They  were  great 
pins,  were  afterwards  prodaceJ  in 
court,  and  Mr.  Glanvil  hiniBelf  handled 
them. 

Here  was  evidence  enough  to  satisfy 
any  jury  of  that  century  and  coonty. 
Nevertheless,  Julian  Cox  was  not 
moved  to  confession.  Nay*  she  al- 
leged that  she  had  even  refused  the 
offer  of  being  a  witch^  which  had 
many  times  been  pressed  on  her  by 
the  devil.  And  she  related  how  that 
**  one  evening  she  walked  about  a  mile 
from  her  own  house^  and  there  came 
riding  towards  her  three  persons  upon 
three  broomstaves,  borne  up  about  a 
yard  and  a-half  from  the  groand. 
Two  of  them  she  formerly  knew, 
which  were  a  witch  and  a  wixard 
that  were  hanged  for  witchcraft  se?eral 
years  before.  The  third  person  was 
a  black  man,  who  tempted  her  to  nre 
him  her  soul,  or  to  that  ^ect,  and  to 
express  it  by  pricking  her  fineer^  and 
giving  her  name  in  her  blood  in  token 
of  it."  On  these  terms  he  promised 
her  revenge  against  all  who  offended 
her ;  but,  according  to  her  own  ac- 
count, she  did  not  consent  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  plausible 
account  of  her  resistance  to  the  solici- 
tations of  the  tempter,  evidence  was 
given  which  placed  it  beyond  aU  doubt 
that  Julian  Cox  was  a  witcb.  The 
first  witness  called  to  prove  tins  was  a 
huntsman,  who  swore  that  he  was  ont 
with  a  pack  of  hounds  to  hunt  a  hare^ 
and,  not  far  from  Julian  Cox's  honset 
he  started  one.  The  hare,  being  hard 
run  by  the  dogs,  and  almost  spent* 
made  towards  a  great  bosh*  upon 
which  the  huntsman  ran  to  the  otner 
side  of  the  bush,  to  take  her  up ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  laid  hands  on  lier»  it 
proved  to  be  Julian  Cox*  who  had  her 
head  grovelling  on  the  gproand^  and 
her  globes,  as  he  expressed  it*  up- 
wards. She  was  quite  ont  of  breath 
with  the  run :  the  dogs  came  up  in 
full  cry  to  recover  the  game*  out, 
having  smelt  at  Julian,  they  left  off» 
and  hunted  that  day  no  more. 

Another  witness  swore  thatt  having 
gone  in  to  smoke  a  pipe  of  tobacco 
with  Julian  Cox,  he  saw  ''a  monstrous 
great  toad  betwixt  his  l^^gSt  staring 
him  in  the  face,*'  upon  which  he  threw 
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down  his  pipe,  and  went  home.  But, 
being  arriyed  at  his  own  house,  and 
proceeding  to  smoke  a  pipe,  the  same 
toad  appeared  betwixt  his  'Meggs." 
He  cut  it  in  several  pieces,  but,  as 
often  as  he  returned  to  his  pipe,  the 
toad  was  there  again.  He  tried  to 
burn  it,  but  it  was  not  to  be  burnt,  the 
fire  being,  in  all  probability,  its  native 
element.  At  last  he  took  a  switch, 
and  beat  it,  when,  after  running 
several  times  round  the  room  (he  still 
pursuing  it  with  correction),  the  toad 
<'  cryed  and  vanisht,  and  he  was  never 
after  troubled  with  it." 

A  third  witness  proved  that  Julian 
Cox  bewitched  his  cattle,  by  writing 
or  scoring  upon  the  ground  as  she 
passed  by  the  place  where  they  were 
a- milking  ;  upon  which  the  beasts 
went  mad,  and  some  ran  their  heads 
against  the  trees,  and  most  of  them 
died  speedily.  And  he  being  advised 
to  cut  off  the  ears  of  the  bewitched 
beasts,  and  burn  them,  as  .  a  sure 
method  of  finding  out  the  witch,  did 
so ;  but  while  they  were  burning, 
Julian  came  to  the  house,  raging  and 
scolding;  and,  going  to  the  fire,  she 
plucked  out  the  ears  that  were  burn- 
ing, and  then  was  quiet. 

A  fourth  witness  saw  Julian  Cox 
fly  into  her  own  chamber-window  in  her 
full  proportion ;  which,  in  a  woman 
then  seventy  years  old,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  nimble. 

It  was,  at  Judge  Archer's  sugges- 
tion, tried  in  court  whether  the  ac- 
cused could  say  the  Lord's  prayer; 
and  it  was  found  that  she  could  not 
say,  *'  And  lead  us  not  into  tempta- 
tion,** though  this  was  repeated  to  her 
near  half  a  score  of  times,  she  being 
directed  to  follow  him  that  repeated 
it^  word  for  word.  But  she  always 
said  either,  '*  And  lead  us  into  temp- 
tation," or  **  And  lead  us  not  into  no 
temptation."  However,  the  judge  let 
the  jury  know  that  this  was  not  legal 
evidence  against  her,  and  they  should 
not  suffer  it  to  influence  their  verdict, 
bat  be  glided  solely  by  what  had  been 
deposed  by  witnesses  upon  oath.  Which 
was  quite  enough,  and,  as  we  said  be- 
fore, the  jury  found  her  guilty,  and 
she  was  hung. 

We  must  here  remark  on  a  point  of 
correspondence  between  the  maid  be- 
witched by  Julian  Cox  and  the  much- 
talked-of  Maria  Moerl,  the  ''Estatica 
of  CaMaro"    Maria  declared   that 


''hideous  black  men"  stood  before  her, 
and  presented  her  with  pins,  needles, 
pieces  of  glass,  &c.,  which  they  com- 
pelled her  to  swallow  ;  and  many  eye- 
witnesses testify  that  these  objects 
came  in  gpreat  quantities,  not  only  out 
of  her  mouth,  but  also  out  of  her 
head,  her  breast,  and  other  parts  of 
her  body.  Here,  again,  is  a  remark- 
able feature  of  resemblance  between 
a  case  of  ''theomania"  and  one  of 
'*  demonomania." 

There  is  also  a  point  of  correspon- 
dence to  be  observed  between  the  case 
of  Julian  Cox  and  that  of  Jane  Brooks 
— namely,  that  both  these  witches  were 
wounded  in  the  body  by  strokes  given 
to  their  astral  spirits — for  we  assume 
it  was  in  their  astral  spirits  they  ap- 
peared to  the  victims  of  their  sorcery. 

To  illustrate  this  point,  Mr.  Glan- 
vil  relates  a  story  of  an  old  woman  in 
Cambridgeshire,  whose  astral  spirit 
coming  into  a  man's  house  (as  he  was 
sitting  by  the  fire)  in  the  shape  of  a 
huge  cat,  and  setting  herself  before 
the  fire,  not  far  from  him,  he  stole  a 
stroke  at  the  back  of  it  with  a  fire-fork, 
and  seemed  to  break  the  back  of  it, 
but  it ''  scambled"  from  him,  and  va- 
nished he  knew  not  how.  But  such  an 
old  woman,  a  reputed  witch,  was  found 
dead  in  her  bed  that  very  night,  with 
her  back  broken,  "as  I  have  heard," 
says  our  author,  **  some  years  ago  cre- 
dibly reported." 

The  reader  knows,  of  course,  that 
the  astral  spirit  is  that  principle,  in 
roan  and  the  lower  creation,  which 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  the 
material  and  the  immaterial — the  body 
and  the  soul.  It  is  more  intimately 
related,  however,  to  the  soul  than  to 
the  body,  and  is  capable  of  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter,  but  not  from  the 
former :  hence  it  serves  the  soul  as  a 
vehicle,  in  which  she  can  go  about, 
when  stript  of  her  corporeal  envelop- 
ment, either  by  death  or  a  state  of 
ecstasy.  Thus,  in  all  apparitions,  both 
of  ghosts  and  fetches,  it  is  the  astral 
spirit  that  is  seen.  And  the  form  in 
which  it  is  seen  is  that  in  which  the 
soul  at  the  time  imagines  herself;  now 
human,  now  bestial ;  now  in  this  habit, 
now  in  that ;  as  the  witches  Brooks 
and  Cox  appeared  in  their  ordinary 
shape  and  attire,  and  that  old  woman 
of  Cambridgeshire  in  the  likeness  of 
an  animal  which  is  a  long-recognized 
minister  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 
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That  the   wounds  given  to   these 
witches  in  their  astral  spirits  should 
take  effect  upon  their  material  bodies^ 
is  not  so  incomprehensible  a  thing  as 
it  might   seem   to  a  hasty  observer. 
For,  when  Jane   Brooks  appeared  to 
the  boy  Jones,  she  did  it  by  the  force 
of  her  imagination,  being  transported, 
as  in  a  dream,  to  the  place  where  he 
was ;  and  so  also  of  Julian  Cox  and 
the  old  woman    of   Cambridgeshire. 
The  consciousness  they  had  of  being 
in  the  presence  of  those  to  whom  they 
appeared  was  that  of  a  vivid  dream : 
their  return  from  a  visit  to  the  object 
of  their  persecution  was  the  awaking 
out  of  a  state  of  entrancement,  into 
which  they  had  thrown  themselves  by 
means  used  in  their  incantations.  Now, 
we  have  many  examples  that  persons, 
having  in  their  sleep  dreamed  of  being 
wounded,  found  real  wounds  in  their 
bodies  when  they  awoke.     Thus  Anna 
Katharina  Emmerich,  a  Tyrolese  nun, 
had  in  her  youth  a  vision  of  one,  who 
offered  for   her   choice  a  wreath   of 
flowers  and  a  crown  of  thorns.     She 
chose  the  latter,  and  pressed  it  with 
enthusiasm  on  her  head,  but  on  coming 
to  herself,  found  her  brows  wounded 
and  bleeding,  as  if  this  picture  of  her 
phantasy  had  been  real.     But  this  is  a 
matter,  for  the  explanation  of  which 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  a  former 
number  of  this  Magazine.* 

Come  we  now  to  Scotch  witches. 

About  the  18th  of  October,  1G77, 
Sir  George  Maxwell,  of  Pollock,  was 
taken  ill,  and  had  great  pain  and  tor- 
roent,  the  seat  of  which  was  in  his 
right  and  left  sides.  This  continued 
until  December,  when,  suspicion  light- 
ing upon  one  Janet  Mathie,  reputed  a 
witch,  her  house  was  searched,  and  a 
waxen  image  found,  in  a  little  hole  in 
the  wall  at  the  back  of  the  fire,  with 
pins  sticking  in  its  sides,  corresponding 
to  the  scat  of  Sir  George's  pains. 
Upon  this,  Janet  Mathie  was  taken 
into  custody,  and  the  pains  in  a  great 
measure  left  Sir  George  ;  but  in  Janu- 
ary, 1078,  they  returned  upon  him  in 
greater  force  than  before  ;  whereupon 
the  house  of  John  Stuart,  son  to 
Mathie,  was  searched,  and  in  his  bed- 
straw  an  image  of  clay  was  found,  with 
pins  in  like  manner  stuck  in  it,  and  im- 


mediately Sir  George  had  an  allevia- 
tion of  his  sufferings. 

In  consequence  of  this^  John  Stuart 
and  Annabil  Stuart  his  sister*  were 
arrested ;  and,  these  two  being  in- 
duced to  make  confesaion  of  their  prac- 
tices, a  mystery  of  iniquity  was  un- 
veiled, worse,  if  possible,  than  that  of 
which  John  Knox  had  pureed  the 
**  land  o'  cakes"  in  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. 

Firsty  AnnibaU  or  Annabil  Stuart 
confessed  that,  in  the  time  of  harvest^ 
she  being  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
**  or  thereby,"  a  black  man  came  to 
her  mother*8  house,  and  announced 
himself  to  be  the  devil,  and  proposed 
to  her  to  give  herself  up  to  himy  and 
she  should  not  want  anything  that  was 
good.  Which  proposal  being  backed 
by  her  mother  with  the  promise  of  a 
new  coat,  and  by  one  Bessie  Weir,  who 
enjoyed  a  place  of  some  tmst  in  the 
devil's  service,  she  consented  to  it^and 
gave  herself  up  to  the  said  deyil*  **  pat- 
ting one  hand  to  the  crown  of  her 
head,  and  the  other  to  the  soal  of  her 
foot."  Hereupon  the  devil  gave  her 
a  familiar  spirit*  whose  name  wu 
JSnippOf  and,  in  token  of  the  bargain, 
nipped  her  arm*  which  was  sore  for 
half  an  hour.  After  this*  she  was 
embraced  by  the  devil*  and  (contrary 
to  all  reasonable  expectation)  found 
him  cold. 

Some  time  after,  a  meeting  of 
witches  was  held  at  her  moUiers 
house,  and  at  this  meeting  were  pre- 
sent the  black  man,  Annabil  Stnart* 
and  Janet  Mathie  her  mother*  Bessie 
Weir,  Margaret  Craig  and  Margaret 
Jackson.  And  these  witches  made  a 
waxen  effigies  for  Sir  George  Maxwell* 
and  turned  it  on  a  spit  before  the  fire;* 
repeating  the  mean  while, "  Sir  George 
Maxwell  I  Sir  George  Maxwell  r* 
This  was  in  October,  1077*  just  before 
Sir  George  was  taken  with  his  first 
illness.  In  December,  as  we  have 
seen,  Janet  Mathie  being  apprehended 
and  the  effigies  found,  the  knight's  tor- 
ment abated ;  but,  in  January,  another 
meeting  of  witches  was  held,  at  John 
Stuart's  house,  to  which  Annabil 
Stuart  was  summoned  by  Bessie  Weir, 
and  here  an  effigies  of  clay  was  made* 
and  pins  stuck  in  the  breast  and  sides 
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B  intention  of  which  was  to 
J  Sir  George  Maxwell's  life, 
>prehending  of  Janet  Mathie. 
neeting  the  devil  was  present 
clothes  and  a  hlue  band ;  he 
3  white  handcuffs,  with  "  ho- 
d  his  feet  were  cloven. 
Stuart^  brother  to  Annabil, 
in  his  confession  that  he  ''did 
inst  Sir  George  Maxwell  for 
iding  Janet  Mathie  his  mo- 
nd  that  on  the  3rd  January 
^eir  came  to  him  late  at  nightj 
rtised  him  that  there  was  to 
eting  at  his  house  next  day, 
the  devil,  under  the  shape  of 
nan,  Margaret  Jackson,  Mar- 
aig,  and  the  said  Bessie  Weir, 
[)e  present.  The  next  night 
came  accordingly,  after  Stu- 
Q  bed,  and  called  him  quietly 
jne ;  upon  which  he,  Stuart, 
mt  on  his  clothes,  and  lighted 
.  Then  the  witches  above- 
une  flying  in  at  the  gable  win- 
'he  business  of  the  evening  be- 
.  John  Stuart's  initiation  into 
h  mysteries,  which  was  effect- 
is  putting  one  hand  on  the 
f  his  head,  and  the  other  on 

of  his  foot,  renouncing  his 
and  giving  himself  up  wholly 
lack  man.  In  recompense  of 
,  the  devil  promised  that  he 
ot  want  any  pleasure,  and  that 
d  get  his  heart  filled  on  all  that 
wrong :  a  familiar  spirit  was 
him  at  the  same  time,  which 
to  call  on  by  the  name  of 
The  initiation  completed.  Sir 
Maxwell's  affair  was  brought 
apis,  and  the  devil  demanded 
ent  of  all  present  to  the  mea- 

be  taken  for  afflicting  that 
in.  All  giving  their  consent, 
effigies  was  made,  the  women 
ig  the  trunk,  and  the  devil  fur- 
the  parts  in  which  a  more  ar- 
nd  was  required,  as  the  head 
s :  pins  were  then  thrust  into 
st  and  sides  of  it,  as  related  in 

Stuart's  confession  ;  and, 
this  work  was  going  on,  John 
eld  the  candle.  Annabil  came 
g  the  making  of  the  effigies, 
he  window,  but  the  door,  and 
stayed  some  time,  went  away 

the  same  mode  of  egress :  the 
tcbes  flew  out  at  the  window. 
Stuart  describes  the  diabolical 
in  the  same  terms  as  his  sis- 


ter, black  clothes,  with  a  bluish  band 
and  handcuffs,  and  ^^hogers,"  on  the 
legs,  without  shoes.  He  observed  one 
of  the  black  man's  feet  to  be  cloven, 
and  says  his  voice  was  **  hough  and 
gousty,"  whatever  that  is. 

Margaret  Jackson  also  confessed 
her  share  in  these  villanies.  She  had 
been  forty  years  the  deviFs,  having 
devoted  herself  to  him  by  the  same 
form  as  the  others,  renouncing  her 
baptism,  and  putting  one  hand  to  the 
crown  of  her  head,  and  the  other  to 
the  "  soal"  of  her  foot. 

The  name  of  the  spirit  placed  at 
her  command  was  Locas.  Among 
other  things,  she  confessed  that,  about 
the  3rd  or  4th  of  that  satne  January, 
awaking  in  the  night,  she  found  a  man 
to  be  in  bed  with  her,  whom  she  sup- 
posed to  have  been  her  husband, 
though  her  husband  had  been  dead 
twenty  years,  **  or  thereby,"  and  that 
the  man  immediately  disappeared :  and 
this  man,  who  disappeared,  was  the  de- 
vil. Which  we  think  a  very  pretty 
Scotch  version  of  the  mythos  of  Cupid 
and  Psyche. 

With  respect  to  the  making  of  the 
effigies,  and  how  the  devil  was  dressed, 
this  witch  gave  a  similar  account  to 
those  of  the  two  Stuarts.  The  three 
declarants  agreed  in  stating  that  the 
name  of  the  devil,  who  '*  compeired  in 
the  black  man's  shape,"  was  Ejoall. 
Bessie  Weir  was  officer  to  the  witch- 
meetings  ;  her  familiar  spirit  was 
named  Sopha ;  Janet  Mathie's  was 
Landlady,  and  Margaret  Craige's,  Ri- 
gerum. 

In  both  cases  of  the  finding  of  the 
effigies.  Sir  George  had  relief  of  his 
pains  before  he  was  informed  of  the 
discovery,  a  proof  that  the  amendment 
was  no  work  of  imagination.  The 
witches  were  tried  at  the  assizes  in 
Paisley,  February  15th,  1678.  Mr. 
Glanvil  is  silent  as  to  the  result  of 
the  trial;  but  justice,  no  doubt,  was 
done.  A  point  on  which  one  would 
have  liked  information  is,  whether  the 
Knight  of  Pollock  got  well ;  but  here 
we  are  left  in  a  painful  state  of  uncer- 
tainty. What  first  brought  the  ill- 
will  of  these  witches  upon  him  was  an 
offence  he  had  given  to  Bessie  Weir, 
by  not  **  entering  her  husband  to  his 
harvest  service."  Bessie,  naturally, 
could  not  forgive  this,  and  the  rest  of 
the  ''  sodality"  were  bound  to  espouse 
her  quarrel. 
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Are  there  no  Bessie  Weirs  in  Ire- 
land ?  We  confess,  were  we  a  mem- 
ber of  a  relief  committee  this  summer* 
we  should  never  feel  inconveniently 
warm  of  a  night,  without  conceiving  a 
suspicion  that  some  conclave  of  old 
women  was  toasting  us  in  effigy  before 
the  slowest  of  possible  fires  ;  especially 
if  we  were  conscious  of  ever  having 
been  instrumental  in  spoiling  the  game 
of  any  poor  fellow,  who  had  hoped,  by 
the  help  of "  rations,"  to  get  over  the 
hard  times  without  breaking  in  on  his 
little  deposit  at  the  savings'- bank.  But* 
happily.  Irishmen  (at  least  now-a-days) 
are  too  religious  to  have  any  dealings 
with  the  man  in  <'  black  clothes  and  a 
little  band  ;"  and,  in  the  sublime  piety 
which  is  peculiar  to  them,  would  a 
thousand  times  rather  riddle  your  body 
with  bullets  than  your  effigies  with 
pins,  and  roast  you  in  your  own  skin 
than  in  a  proxy  of  wax.  However,  it 
was  not  always  so,  as  we  shall  show 
before  the  end  of  this  paper. 

But,  before  leaving  Scotland,  let  us 
cast  an  eye  on  that  famous  trial,  held 
in  1590,  by  which  the  practices  of 
John  Fien,  Agnes  Sympson,  and  other 
warlocks  and  witches  their  confede- 
rates, against  the  life  of  the  sagest  of 
British  Princes,  were  happily  brought 
to  light.  Fien  heard  the  devil  preach 
in  a  kirk,  in  the  pulpit,  by  candle-light, 
the  candles  burning  blue ;  and  it  will 
be  satisfactory  to  our  evangelical 
friends  to  know  that  the  devil  preached 
in  a  surplice.  Also,  in  a  chapter  of 
wit(rhes,  he  (Fien),  as  well  as  the 
others  present,  kissed  the  devil's  bot- 
tom at  parting.  After  this  he  heard 
the  devil  again  preach  in  a  pulpit  in  a 
gown — showing  an  advance  of  Protes- 
tant feeling  in  a  certain  place,  which 
our  Puscyite  friends  will  know  what 
to  think  of.  At  the  end  of  the  sermon, 
the  devil  pointed  his  hearers  to  graves, 
that  they  should  open  them,  and  dis- 
member the  "  corps"  therein  5  which 
done,  incontinently  they  were  trans- 
ported without  words. 

Fien  related,  among  other  things, 
that  he  himself  lay  dead  three  or  four 
hours,  and  was  carried  to  many  moun- 
tains, and,  as  he  thought,  through  the 
world.  On  which  subject,  consider 
what  N  oval  is  says — 

**  Wo  dreuni  of  jr»r.rney.s  through  tl-.o 
univ«Tse — is  not  tlio  univcrso,  then, 
with  i\  ua  V  The  depth  of  our  own  spirit 


we  know  not.  Inwards  goes  the  myt- 
terious  way :  within  us,  or  nowhere,  is 
eternity,  with  its  worlds  ;  within  na  are 
the  past  and  the  future  ?" 

The  great  object  of  Fien  and  hii 
accomplices,  in  their  sorceries*  was  to 
drown  the  king  (James  the  First),  by 
raising  a  storm  during  his  voyage  to 
Denmark.  The  storm  was  raised  by 
a  simple  process  enough,  namely,  that 
of  casting  a  cat  into  the  sea ;  bat  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  common 
cat,  for  it  was  delivered  to  the  witches 
by  the  devil  himself,  who  instracted 
them  to  cry  "  Hola  I"  when  they  fint 
cast  it  in.  Another  thing  Fien  did  was, 
to  raise  a  mist  when  the  King  was  on 
his  way  back  from  Denmark*  by  get- 
ting Satan  to  cast  a  thing  like  a  foot- 
ball, or  wbp,  into  the  sea  ;  the  effect 
of  which  was,  that  a  vapour*  or  reek 
arose,  and  his  migesty  had*  in  conse- 
quence, a  narrow  escape  of  being  cut 
upon  the  coast  of  England.  It  would 
seem  that  the  powers  ofdarkness  had  a 
foreboding  of  the  damage  this  sapient 
prince  would  one  day  do  to  their  em- 
pire, by  letting  in  daylight  upon  the 
black  secrets  of  "  Demonologie." 

Other  feats  of  John  Fien's  were  his 
opening  locks  by  blowing  on  them; 
his  "  raising  four  candles  on  the  luggs 
of  an  horse,  and  another  on  the  top  of 
the  staff  of  his  rider  in  the  night*  that 
he  made  it  as  light  as  day ;  and  the 
man  fell  down  dead  at  the  entering 
within  his  house  at  his  return  home  ;** 
and  his  "  embarquing  in  a  boat  with 
other  witches,  and  sailing  over  sea* 
and  entering  within  a  ship*  and  drink- 
ing good  wine  and  ale  there*  and  sink- 
ing the  ship  when  they  haul  done*  with 
the  persons  in  it."  We  say  nothing 
of  his  kissing  the  seat  of  Satanic  hon- 
our again,  after  another  conventicle  of 
witches. 

From  the  confession  of  Agnes  Symp- 
son we  give  the  following  extract  :— 

"Iletttj  Fylcd  and  convict  for  samecUe 
(so  much)  as  she  confest  before  his 
Majesty,  that  the  devil  in  man's  like- 
ness met  her  going  out  in  the  fields 
from  her  own  Jiouso  at  Keith  between 
five  and  six  at  even,  being  alone,  and 
commandit  her  to  be  at  Northbervick- 
kirk  the  next  night.  And  she  past  then 
on  horseback,  conveyed  by  her  good- 
son,  called  John  Coup^r,  and  lighted  at 
the  kirkyard,  or  a  little  before  she  came 
to  it,  abeut  eleven  hours  at  even.  They 
danced  along  the  kirkyard*  Geilie  Don- 
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id  to  Ihm  on  a  tnnnp,  John 
Mflcd  M  All  the  reftt,  the  aaid 
ad  btr  davghter  followed  next. 

tJMrt  wm  Kate  GreT,  George 
»ifa,  RobertGreirton.  katharine 
,  Becaie  Right,  Isabel  Gil  more, 
iraTmaill,    Duncan    Buchanan, 

Barehil  and  hin  wife,  Gilbert 
Job.  Macffil,  Katharine  Macgil, 
)  rest  of  tbeir  complices,  abore 
nd  penonti,  whereof  there  were 
,  aaa  all  the  rest  women.     'J*ho 
■ade  firvt  their  homage,  and 
I  neti.     The  men  were  turned 
•M  widdenhinji  about,  and  the 
■is  tfaoee.     John  Fien  blew  up 
tW  doort,  and  blew  in  the  lights, 
nre  lihe  miekle  black   candles 
:  roand  about  the  pulpit.     The 
ATtH  up  himself  in  tne  pulpit, 
Iflkle  black  man,  and  eTcry  one 
id  *Hef«  !*    Bir.  Robert  Greir- 
■y  named,  thcT  all  ran  birdie 
aad    were  angrv ;    for  it  was 
d  W  should  be  called  Robert  the 
ollrr.  mlimB  Rob  the  Rowar,  for 
■IP  of  bis  nam<».    The  first  thing 
ndH  was,  if  they  keept  all  pro- 
id  been  good  servants,  and  what 
d  done  since  the  last  time  thej 
■TMicd      At  his  command  they 
•p  three  graTcs,  two  within  and 
hamX  the  kirk,  and  took  off  tho 
»f  their  fingers,  toes,  and  neisc, 
led  them  among  them,  and  the 
pMC  8ymp4nn  got  for  her  part  a 
^^beet  and    two   joynts.      The 
laBandit  them  to  keep  the  joynts 
mm  while  i until?) they  were  dry, 
«  to  make  apowder  of  them  to 
I   witbal.      Then  he  commandtt 
»  ke«p  his  commandments,  which 
o   do  alt   the  cTil    they    could. 

Ibey  departed,  they  kiss'd  his 
He  had  on  him  ane  gown  and 
t,  which  were  both  black  ;  and 
kaS  were  as«embled,  part  stood 
rt  s»te.  John  Fien  was  ever  the 
t  the  devil  at  his  left  elbock; 
laSl  keepcd  the  door." 

tor  TkooipM>n»  in  his  notes  to 
1e«  gives  some  particulars  of 
Met  >^>t  mentioned  by  Mr.  Glan- 
d  taken  from  the  confession  of 
tan  Agnes  Tompson»  whether 
u  of  Syropeon  or  not  we  do  not 
Tompson  stated  that  she  and 
ber  witches 

^«M  altogether  by  sea,  each  one 
nddle  or  sieve,  with  fisgnns  of 
Aaktag  ra4»rry  and  drinking  by 
av.  to  the  kirk  of  North  Berwick. 
^HB, where,  when  they  had  landed, 
mk  bands  and  danced,  singing  all 
«»  voice — 


Uir  ye  wUl  not  got  btfort , 


|SSf«. 

kt 


Giles  Duncane  did  go  before  them,  plav- 
ing  said  reel  on  a  Jew's  trump,  ana  tne 
devil  met  them  at  the  kirk." 

This  appears  to  have  been  a  differtnt 
excursion  from  that  to  which  the  con- 
fession gpven  by  Mr.  Glanvil  relates, 
when  Agnes  Svmpson  <*past  (to  North 
Berwick;  on  horseback,  conveyed  bv 
her  godson  John  Couper;**  though 
on  that  occasion,  too,  the  witches,  on 
arriving,  observed  the  solemnity  of 
dancing  along  the  kirkyard,  while 
<'  Geilie  Duncan,"  who  seems  to  have 
had  a  permanent  engagement  in  that 
way,  *'  plaid  to  them  on  a  trump." 
We  should  like  to  know  something 
about  that  kirk  of  North  Berwick. 
What  was  the  particular  recommenda- 
tion that  made  the  devil  select  its  pulpit 
for  his  homiletic  exercises?  What 
sort  of  man  was  the  minister  ?  What 
was  the  state  of  religion  in  the  parish  ? 
And  were  the  congregation,  when  they 
came  together  in  the  kirk  on  '*  Sab- 
bath,** sensible  of  a  prevailing  odour 
of  brimstone? — but  this  they  might 
be  from  various  causes. 

Agnes  Sympson's  confession  is  fa- 
mous, or  deserving  of  fame,  for  having 
converted  King  James  from  a  previous 
scepticism  as  to  witches  and  witch- 
craft to  an  earnest  faith  in  the  same. 
Some  of  the  particulars  confessed  ap- 
pearing to  the  sagacious  prince  a  little 
improbable,  he  questioned  Agnes  in 
private,  and  on  points  calculated  to 
put  her  preternatural  knowledge  to 
the  proof.  But  when  the  witch  '* de- 
clared to  him  the  very  words  which 
had  passed  between  him  and  his  queen 
on  the  first  night  of  their  marriage, 
with  their  answers  to  each  other,*' he 
"  wondered  greatly,"  as  no  wonder  he 
should,  ''and  swore  by  the  living 
God,  that  he  believed  all  the  devils  in 
hell  could  not  have  discovered  the 
same." 

We  were  not  a  little  shocked  to  learn 
from  Mr.  Glanvil  that  Agnes Sympson 
was  in  the  habit  of  using  "  long  scrip- 
tural prayers  (which,  it  seems,  she  did 
not  say  backwards)  and  rhymes,  con- 
taining the  main  points  of  Chris- 
tianity.** Just  the  description,  the 
reader  perceives,  of  what  is  called,  in 
our  own  tiroes,  a  serious  person.  To 
find  an  individual  of  this  stamp  sitting 
under  the  ministry  of  the  devil  is  not 
only  unexpected,  but  alarming,  and 
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leaves  one  doubtful  what  to  think  of 
the  religious  world.  But  this  is  a 
subject  we  had  rather  not  dwell  on : 
we  pass,  therefore,  to  some  other  pe- 
culiarities of  this  witch  ;  such  as,  her 
skill  in  diseases,  and  power  of  fore- 
telling the  patients  whether  they  should 
die  or  recover ;  her  taking  sick  people's 
pains  and  ailments  upon  herself  for  a 
time,  and  then  passing  the  sickness  to 
a  third  person  (which,  as  we  have 
heard,  was  done  also  by  a  woman  with 
a  familiar  spirit  at  Oxford,  in  1834)  ; 
her  manner  of  invoking  her  devil, 
*'  Elva,  come  and  speak  to  me,"  where- 
upon he  came  in  the  likeness  of  a  dog ; 
her  dismissing  him,  after  business  done, 
by  t\iQ  formula,  "  I  charge  thee  to  de- 
part, on  the  law  thou  livest  on  ;'*  her 
sailing  with  others  in  a  boat  to  a  ship, 
where  the  devil  caused  her  to  drink 
good  wine,  she  neither  seeing  the  ma- 
riners, nor  the  mariners  her,  after 
which  the  devil  raised  a  wind,  whereby 
the  ship  perished ;  her  baptizing,  and 
using  other  ceremonies  upon  a  cat,  to 
hinder  the  queen's  coming  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  her  raising  a  spirit  to  con- 
jure a  picture  of  wax,  for  the  destroy- 
ing of  Mr.  John  Moscrope. 

After  citing  all  which  things,  Mr. 
Glanvil  very  pertinently  asks,  **  But 
for  a  perverse  caviller,  or  crazy  scep- 
tick,  what  is  it  that  will  satisfie 
them  ?" 

We  hinted,  a  couple  of  pages  back, 
that  the  Irish  conscience  was  not 
always  so  scrupulous  as  it  happily  now 
is,  on  the  point  of  meddling  with  an 
enemy's  health  otherwise  than  by  na- 
tural means.  In  proof  of  this,  we  now 
adduce  the  case  of  Florence  Newton, 
of  Youghal,  who  was  tried  for  witch- 
craft, at  the  Cork  assizes,  in  1661. 

The  particular  charge  against  New- 
ton was  the  bewitching  of  Mary  Long- 
don,  maid-servant  to  John  Pyne,  in 
Youghal.  This  Mary  Longdon  had 
been  asked  by  Newton  to  give  her  a 
piece  of  beef  out  of  the  powdering- 
tub ;  to  which  the  maid  replied  that 
she  could  not  give  away  her  master's 
beef.  At  this  the  other  was  very 
angry,  and  said,  **  Thou  hadst  as  good 
have  given  it  to  me;"  and  so  went 
away  grumbling. 

About  a  week  after,  the  maid,  carry- 
ing a  pail  on  her  head,  met  Florence 
Newton,  who  came  up  to  her,  and 
embracing  her  in  so  violently  affec- 
tionate a  manner,  that  she  threw  down 


the  pail  off  her  head,  kissed  her,  and 
said,  <'  Mary,  I  pray  thee,  let  thee  and 
I  be  friends,  for  I  bear  thee  no  ill-will, 
and  I  pray  thee  bear  me  none."  A 
few  nights  after  this,  she  saw  a  veiled 
woman  standing  at  her  bedside,  and  a 
little  old  man  by  her,  in  silk  clothes ; 
and  this  man  took  the  veil  from  the 
woman's  face,  who  then  appeared  to 
be  Goody  Newton.  Then  the  man 
spoke  to  Mary  Longdon,  and  would 
have  had  her  promise  to  follow  his 
advice,  and  she  should  have  all  things 
after  her  own  heart;  to  which  she 
answered  that  she  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him,  for  her  trust  was  in  the 
Lord. 

About  a  month  afler  this,  she  began 
to  be  taken  with  fits,  in  which  she 
vomited  pins,  needles,  and  other  such 
things.  In  these  fits  her  muscular 
power  was  so  prodigious,  that  three  or 
four  men  could  not  hold  her.  Duriug 
her  paroxysms,  she  saw  Florence  New- 
ton, who  stuck  pins  into  her  arms; 
and  these  pins  were  seen  by  those 
about  her,  as  in  the  case  of  Euzabeth 
Hill.  She  was  also  carried  about  in 
a  strange  manner,  and  deposited  in 
the  most  inaccessible  places,  upon 
lofts  and  in  chests,  and  sometimes 
among  the  roof-timbers  of  the  hous^ 
where  she  could  not  be  come  at  but 
with  a  ladder.  She  was  fbrther  pelted, 
as  she  went  up  and  down,  by  invisible 
hands,  with  small  stones,  which,  after 
hitting  her,  would  fall  to  the  groun<^ 
and  vanish  away;  an4,  many  times, 
when  she  was  reading  in  a  bible,  the 
bible  was  struck  out  of  her  hands  into 
the  middle  of  the  room,  and  she  her- 
self seized  with  a  violent  fit.  In  her 
fits,  they  sometimes  laid  two  bibles  on 
her  breast,  which  were  immediately 
flung  with  violence  to  the  farther  part 
'  of  the  room,  or  thrust  between  the 
two  beds  the  maid  lay  upon. 

It  was  found  that  when  the  witch 
was  put  in  irons,  the  bewitched  got 
well.  Does  this  indicate  a  magnetic 
rapport,  which  the  iron  diverted  ? 

On  the  trial,  after  the  maid  had 
given  her  evidence  as  above,  Florence 
Newton  peeped  at  her  between  the 
heads  of  the  bystanders,  and,  shaking 
her  manacled  hands  at  her  with  an 
angry  air,  said,  **  Now  she  is  down;*' 
which  words  were  scarcely  spoken 
when  the  maiden  fell  to  the  ground 
like  a  stone,  and  had  a  most  yioknt 
fit,  biting  her  arms, ''  shreeki^  ont  m 
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9  and  strufnling  with 
siqitrhuilun  furce,  tbat  it  was 
f  poMible»  in  a  full  court,  to 
»pw  enough  to  holfl  her.  And 
rinff  lutrd  about  a  quarter  of 
r,  »ho  was  taken  with  a  vuniit- 
id  bruUkfht  up  crooked  pins, 
and  woul»  in  great  abundance ; 
:li  tiuit  Flurenctt  tat  pinching 
A  haodfl  and  arms.  At  la«t  the 
■amenibering  what  the  maid  had 
her  having  bei*n  quite  well  so 
I  Florence  was  in  bohs>  de- 
1  of  the  gaoler  if  the  prisoner 
bolts  or  no  ;  to  which  it  was 
k1  that  slic  was  not*  but  only 
nL  rpuii  thi«,  (irder  was  given 
Ml  her  holt«,  and  no  sooner  was 
me^- Florence  crving  out  she 
led»  she  was  undone^  she  was 
—than  the  maid  was  well. 
taeys  having  deposed  that  tho 
1  could  not  ray  the  Lord's 
,  ibe  desired  the  c«turt  to  bear 
it.  Hut  leave  being  given  her 
ahe  left  out  the  words,  **  And 

us  our  tre»pasz»i-s  ;*'  which 
done  on  four  diffvrent  attempts, 
irt  a|»pointed  one  near  her  to 
er  those  words.  Hut  it  was  in 
T  she  either  could  nut  or  would 
thco,  plisadintr  in  her  excuse 
•  was  old,  and  had  a  bad  mc- 
kod  could  nut  help  it. 
IS  dciHiit-d  by  »c\tTal  witnosiiea, 
ctrciKC  hefM-lf,  K'ing  que»tiuued 
Mary  Li>n.;ilon,  denied  having 
hcd  the  girl,  but  acknow  Irdgfd 
i  might  have  **  nverluoked"  her, 
th«  same  time  sht*  fell  down 
«r  knees,  and  prayed   (fud  to 

her  fur  wnmging  the  poor 
She  addvd,  htiWi'ver,  that  there 
;ber*  in  Vim>!hal  who  cuuld  do 
hnig!»  a»  W(.ll  as  <>he,  iiuch  as 
Halt*p«*nnv  and  OtMnly  Dod, 
Ditflit  \'V  otif  of  tht.'m  tl)at  bad 
e  t;irl.  LUt  afterward."  a  method 
id  to   put  her  guilt    paat  dvuial, 

«as    as    follows; V    tile   was 

off  the  priauu,  near  the  place 
ihf  witch  lay,  and  bnui^rbt  tu 
Oie  in  which  tbt*  inaiil  li\ed: 
•  ui  put  intii  the  fire  till  it  wns 
;,  anith^n  something  bi'Inni;ii)g 
raai'l  wa»  takvn  ami  drnpp«.ii 
.  Hi*r4:U|K>u  thr  witch  wa^  tnr- 
1  aa-1  \e\t*i  in  a  griwutia  nian- 
J  had  oo  relief  until  what  ha>l 
'«pp*d  upon  the  tile  was  con- 
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Florence  was  interrogated  again,  how 
she  came  to  hurt  tho  maid?  And  now 
she  confessed  that  she  did  it  by  kissing 
her,  and  forthwith  fell  upon  her  knees, 
and  desired  God  to  forgive  her.  Yet 
even  at  this  time,  being  challenged  to 
say  the  Lord's  Prayer,  she  could  not 
say,  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses.*' 

She  confetted  while  in  prison  that 
her  familiar  came  to  her  in  the  shape  of 
a  greyhound ;  and  some  of  the  watch- 
men that  were  in  the  room  with  her 
when  he  came  heard  tho  door  shaken, 
and  a  noise  as  if  something  with  a 
chain  wero  running  up  and  down  tho 
room,  but  saw  nothing. 

The  nuyor  of  Youghal  at  that  timo 
seems  to  have  been  a  wise  man,  for  he 
got  a  boat  to  "  try  the  water  experi- 
ment "  upon  Goodies  Newton,  Half- 
penny, and  Dod,  but  was  prevented  by 
Newton's  admitting  that  she  had 
"overlooked"  the  gfirl. 

Not  content  with  her  villainy  to- 
wards Mary  Loogdon,  and  towarda 
three  aldermen's  children  of  Youghal, 
whom  she  kissed  so  that  they  shortly 
after  died  (which  was  deposed  by  the 
mayor  on  her  trial),  Florence  Newton, 
while  in  prison,  in  the  month  of  April, 
l()<n,  bewitched  one  David  Jones  to 
death,  by  kissing  his  hand  through  the 
grate  of  the  prison,  in  recompense  for 
bis  endeavouring  to  teach  her  the 
Lord's  Prayer. 

This  poor  David  Jones  had  con- 
ceived a  curiosity  to  see  whether  any 
cats  or  other  creatures  went  in  at 
night  to  Florence  through  the  grate  of 
her  window  ;  and  for  this  purpose  he 
invited  a  certain  Franci:*  HeKeley  to 
watch  with  him  a  night  before  the 
prison.  Beseley  agreed,  and  at  night 
they  went  thither.  David  Jones  spoke 
to  the  witch  through  the  grate,  and  a.sked 
her  how  it  was  i^he  could  not  say  tho 
L(»rd's  Prayer,  to  which  she  answered 
she  could.  He  then  desired  her  to 
say  it,  but  she  eicused  herself  by  the 
delay  of  memory  through  old  .age. 
Then  Jones  began  to  teach  her,  but 
his  pains  were  thrown  away. 

Upon  this,  Jones  and  Beseley  being 
withlrawn  a  little  from  her,  and  dis- 
coursing of  her  not  being  able  to  learn 
this  prayer,  she  called  out  to  Jones, 
and  >aid  **  David,  Da\id,  come  hither! 
I  can  say  it  now."  Beseley  would  havu 
tliiAU.vied  Jones  from  goin^  to  her; 
nevertheless  he  went,  and  Florence  be- 
gan the  prayer,  but  broke  down,  as  be- 
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fore,  at  "  Forgive  us  our  trespasses.** 
Hereupon  David  renewed  his  endea- 
vours to  teach  her,  which  she  took  so 
thankfully  that  she  told  him  she  had  a 
great  mind  to  have  kissed  him,  did  not 
the  grate  hinder,  but  desired  she  might 
kiss  his  hand.  The  simple  man  gave 
her  his  hand  through  the  grate,  and 
she  kissed  it,  and  towards  break  of 
day  the  two  men  went  home. 

Poor  David,  on  coming  into  his 
house,  told  his  wife  he  was  sure 
Florence  Newton  had  bewitched  him, 
"for  she  hath  kist  my  hand,"  said  he, 
**  through  the  grate,  and,  ever  since  she 
kist  my  hand,  I  have  a  great  pain  in 
that  arm,  and  I  firmly  believe  she  hath 
bewitched  me,  if  ever  she  bewitched 
any  man."  To  which  his  wife  answer- 
ed, "  the  Lord  forbid."  But  it  turned 
out  to  be  as  David  had  said ;  for  from 
that  time  he  continued  restless  and  ill, 
complaining  exceedingly  of  a  great 
pain  in  his  arm  for  several  days  to- 
gether; and  at  the  end  of  the  seven 
days,  he  said  that  the  pain  was  come 
from  his  arm  to  his  heart ;  and  there- 
upon he  took  to  his  bed,  and  in  about 
fourteen  days  he  died,  having  all  the 
time  cried  out  against  Florence  New- 
ton, and  said  she  had  him  by  the  hand, 
and  was  pulling  off  his  arm,  and  that 
he  laid  his  death  on  her. 

We  do  not  learn  whether  Florence 
Newton  suffered  the  condign  penalty 
of  her  crimes,  but  we  must  say  it  was 
anything  but  justice  to  Ireland  if  she 
did  not. 

But,  of  all  the  cases  of  witchcraft 
related  in  Mr.  Glanvil's  book,  beyond 
all  question  that  which  happened  at 
Mora,  in  Sweden,  in  the  pear  1669,  is 
the  most  notable.  The  sorceries  prac- 
tised in  this  place  became  so  notorious, 
and .  spread  such  a  general  terror 
throughout  Sweden,  that  the  king 
found  ^it  necessary  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission, consisting  partly  of  laymen, 
partly  of  ecclesiastics,  to  institute  an 
exact  inquiry  into  the  whole  matter. 
We  subjoin  some  extracts  from  the 
confession  of  the  witches;  and  first, 
concerning  their  journey  to  Blockula, 
where  their  ^*  sabbath"  was  held. 

"  Wo  of  the  province  of  Elfdale  do 
confess,  that  we  used  to  go  to  a  gravel- 
pit  which  lay  hard-by  a  cross-way,  and 
there  we  put  on  a  vest  over  our  heads, 
and  then  danced  round,  and  after  this 
ran  to  the  cross-way,  and  called  the 
devil  thrice,  Brst  with  a  still  voice,  the 


second  time  somewhat  louder,  and  the 
third  time  very  loud,  with  these  words — 
'  Anteccssonr !  come,  and  carry  us  to 
Blockula  1*  Whereupon,  immediately  he 
used  to  appear,  but  m  different  habits ; 
but  for  the  most  part  we  saw  him  in  a 
grey  coat,  and  rea  and  blue  stockings. 
He  had  a  red  beard,  a  high-crown'd  hat, 
with  linnen  of  divers  colours  wrapt 
about  it,  and  long  garters  upon  his 
stockings. 

**  Then  he  asked  us,  whether  we 
would  serve  him  with  soul  and  body. 
If  we  were  content  to  do  so,  he  set  us 
on  a  beast  which  he  had  there  ready, 
and  carried  us  over  churches  and  high 
walls,  and  after  all  we  came  to  a  green 
meadow,  where  Blockula  lies.  We 
must  procure  some  scrapings  of  altars, 
and  filings  of  church  clocks,  and  then  he 
gives  us  a  horn  with  a  salve  in  it,  where- 
with we  do  anoint  ourselves,  and  a  sad- 
dle with  a  hammer  and  a  wooden  nail, 
thercbv  to  fix  the  saddle;  whereopon 
we  call  upon  the  devil  and  away  we  go. 

"  For  their  journey,  they  said  they 
made  use  of  all  sorts  of  instruments,  of 
beasts,  of  men,  of  spits  and  posts,  ac- 
cording as  they  had  opportunity:  if 
they  do  ride  upon  goats,  and  have  many 
children,  that  all  may  have  room,  they 
stick  a  spit  into  the  backside  of  the 
goat,  and  then  are  anoints  with  the 
aforesaid  ointment.  If  the  children  did 
at  any  time  name  the  names  of  those 
that  had  carried  them  away,  they  were 
a?ain  carried  by  force  either  to  Block- 
ula, or  to  the  cross-way,  and  there 
miserably  beaten,  insomuch  that  some 
of  them  died  of  it. 

"  After  this  usage  the  children  are 
exceedingly  weak ;  and  if  any  be  carried 
over-night,  they  cannot  recover  them- 
selves the  next  day,  and  they  often  fall 
into  fits,  the  coming  of  which  they  know 
by  an  extraordinary  paleness  that  sdies 
on  the  children,  and  if  a  fit  comes  upon 
them,  they  lean  on  their  mothers*  arms, 
who  sit  up  with  them  sometimes  all 
night,  and,  when  they  observe  the  pale- 
ness coming,  shake  the  children,  but  to 
no  purpose.  They  observe,  further, 
that  their  children's  breasts  g^w  cold 
at  such  times  ;  and  they  sometimes  take 
a  burning  candle,  and  stick  it  hi  their 
hair,  which  yet  is  not  burnt  by  it.  They 
swoon  upon  this  paleness,  wmch  swoon 
lasteth  sometimes  half  an  hour,  some- 
times an  hour,  sometimes  two  hours; 
and  when  the  children  come  to  them- 
selves again,  they  murmur  and  lament, 
and  groan  most  miserably,  and  beg  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  eased. 

'*  Touching  Blockula,  the  witches 
unanimously  confessed  that  'tis  situated 
in  a  delicate  laree  meadow,  whereof  you 
can  see  no  en£     The  place  or  house 
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they  went  to  had  before  it  a  gate  paint- 
ed with  divers  colours.:  through  this 
gate  they  went  into  a  little  meadow  dis- 
tinct from  the  other,  where  the  beasts 
went  that  they  used  to  ride  on.  But 
the  men  whom  they  made  use  of  in  their 
journey  stood  in  the  house  by  the'  gate 
in  a  slumbering  posture,  sleeping  agamst 
the  wall. 

*'  In  a  huge  large  room  of  this  house, 
they  said,  there  stood  a  very  long  table, 
at  which  the  witches  did  sit  down  :  and 
that  hard  by  this  room  was  another 
chamber,  where  there  were  very  lovely 
and  delicate  beds. 

**  The  first  thing  they  said  they  must 
do  at  Blockula  was,  that  they  must  de- 
ny all,  and  devote  themselves  body  and 
soul  to  the  devil,  and  promise  to  serve 
him  faithfully,  and  confirm  all  this  with 
an  oath.  Hereupon  they  cut  their  fin- 
gers,  and  with  their  blood  writ  their 
name  in  his  book.  They  added,  that  ho 
caused  them  to  bo  baptized,  too,  by 
such  priests  as  he  had  there,  and  made 
them  confirm  their  baptism  with  dread- 
ful oaths  and  imprecations.  Hereupon 
the  devil  gave  them  a  purse,  wherein 
there  were  filings  of  clocks,  with  a  stone 
tied  to  it ;  which  they  threw  into  the 
water,  and  then  were  forced  to  speak 
these  words — *As  these  filings  of  the 
clock  do  now  return  to  the  clock  from 
which  they  are  taken,  so  may  my  soul 
never  return  to  heaven.'  To  which 
they  add  blasphemy,  and  other  oaths 
and  curses. 

••  After  this  they  sate  down  to  table, 
and  those  the  devil  esteemed  most  were 
placed  nearest  to  him  ;  but  the  children 
must  stand  at  the  door,  where  he  him- 
self gives  them  meat  and  drink.  The 
diet  they  did  use  to  have  there  was,  they 
said,  broth  with  col  worts  and  bacon  in 
it,  oatmeal-bread  spread  with  butter, 
milk,  and  cheese.  And  they  added,  that 
sometimes  it  tasted  very  well,  and  some- 
times very  ill.  After  meals  they  went 
to  dancing,  and  in  the  meanwhile  cursed 
and  swore  most  dreadfully,  and  after- 
ward went  to  fighting  one  with  ano- 
ther. 

"One  day  the  devil  seemed  to  be 
dead,  whereupon  there  were  great  la- 
mentations at  Blockula;  but  he  soon 
awaked  again.  If  he  hath  a  mind  to  be 
merry  with  them,  he  lets  them  all  ride 
upon  spits  before  him,  takes  afterwards 
the  spits  and  beats  them  black  and  blue, 
and  then  laughs  at  them.  And  he  bids 
them  believe  the  day  of  judgment  will 
come  speedily,  and  tnerefore  sets  them 
to  work  to  build  a  great  house  of  stone, 
promising  that  in  that  house  he  will  pre- 
serve them  from  God's  fury,  and  cause 
them  to  eigoy  the  greatest  delights  and 
pleasures :  but  while  they  work  exceed- 
ing hard  at  it,  there  falls  a  great  part 
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of  the  wall  do¥m  again,  whereby  some 
of  the  witches  are  commonly  hurt; 
which  makes  him  laugh,  but  presently 
he  cures  them  again. 

'*  They  said  they  had  seen  sometimes 
a  very  great  devil  like  a  dragon,  with 
fire  round  about  him,  and  bound  with 
an  iron  chain  ;  and  the  devil  that  con- 
verses with  them  tells  them,  if  they  con- 
fess anything,  he  will  let  that  great 
devil  loose  upon  them,  whereby  all 
Sweedland  shall  come  into  great  dan- 
ger. 

**  They  added  that  the  devil  had  a 
church  there,  such  another  as  in  the 
town  of  Mora. 

•*  Touching  the  mischief  or  evil  which 
the  witches  promised  to  do  to  men  and 
beasts,  they  confessed  that  they  must 
promise  to  the  devil  that  they  would  do 
all  that's  ill ;  and  that  the  devil  taught 
them  to  milk,  which  was  in  this  wise : — 
They  used  to  stick  a  knife  in  the  wall, 
and  hang  a  kind  of  label  on  it,  which 
they  drew  and  streaked ;  and  as  long  as 
this  lasted,  the  persons  they  had  power 
over  were  miserably  plagued,  and  the 
beasts  were  milked  that  way,  till  some- 
times they  died  of  it. 

'*  The  minister  of  Elfdale  declared 
that  one  night  these  witches  were,  to 
his  thinking,  upon  the  crown  of  his  head, 
and  that  from  thence  he  had  had  a  long- 
continued  pain  of  the  head.  One  of  the 
witches  confessed  that  the  devil  had  sent 
her  to  torment  that  minister  ;  and  that 
she  was  ordered  to  use  a  nail  and  strike 
it  into  his  head,  but  it  would  not  enter 
very  deep ;  and  hence  came  that  head- 
ache. 

"  The  aforesaid  minister  said  also 
that  one  night  he  felt  a  pain,  as  if  he 
were  torn  with  an  instrument  that  they 
cleanse  flax  with,  or  a  flax-comb  ;  and 
when  he  waked,  ho  heard  somebody 
scratching  and  scraping  at  the  window, 
but  could  see  nobooy.  And  one  of  the 
witches  confessed  that  she  was  the  per- 
son that  did  it,  being  sent  by  the  de- 
vil." 

**  The  minister  of  Mora  declared  also 
that  one  night  one  of  these  witches 
came  into  his  house,  and  did  so  violently 
take  him  by  the  throat,  that  he  thought 
he  should  have  been  choked;  and, 
waking,  he  saw  the  person  that  did  it, 
but  could  not  know  her :  and  that  for 
some  weeks  he  was  not  able  to  speak,  or 
perform  divine  service. 

'*  They  confessed,  also,  that  the  devil 
gives  them  a  beast  about  the  bigness 
and  shape  of  a  young  cat,  which  they 
call  a  carrier ;  and  that  he  gives  them 
a  bird,  too,  as  big  as  a  raven,  but  white. 
And  these  two  creatures  they  can  send 
anywhere ;  and  wherever  they  come, 
they  takeaway  all  sorts  of  victuals  they 
can  get,  butter,  cheese,  milk,  bacon, 
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and  ull  sorts  of  seeds  whatever  they  find, 
and  carry  it  to  the  witch  What  the 
bird  brings  they  may  keep  for  them- 
selves ;  but  what  the  carrier  brings, 
they  must  reserve  for  the  devil;  and 
that's  brought  to  Blockula,  where  he 
doth  give  them  of  it  so  much  as  he 
thinks  fit.  They  added,  likewise,  that 
these  carriers  fill  themselves  so  full 
sometimes,  that  they  are  forced  to  spue 
by  the  way,  which  spueing  is  found  in 
several  gardens  where  colworts  grow, 
and  not  far  from  the  houses  of  those 
witches.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  like 
gold,  and  is  called  butter  of  witchea. 

*'  The  Lords  Commissioners  took 
great  pains  to  persuade  them  to  show 
some  of  their  tricks,  but  to  no  purpose ; 
for  they  did  all  unanimously  confess 
that  since  they  had  confessea  all,  they 
found  that  all  their  witchcraft  was  gone, 
and  that  the  devil,  at  this  time,  appeared 
to  them  very  terrible,  with  claws  on  his 
hands  and  feet,  and  with  horns  on  his 
head,  and  a  long  tail  behind,  and  showed 
to  them  a  pit  burning,  with  a  hand  put 
out ;  but  the  devil  did  thrust  the  person 
down  again  with  an  iron  fork,  and  sug- 
gested to  the  witches  that,  if  they  con- 
tinued in  their  confession,  he  would  deal 
with  them  in  the  same  manner." 

The  end  of  all  this  wasy  that  seventy 
witches  were  discovered  in  Mora^ 
whom  **  several  people  of  fashion" 
did,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  entreat 
the  Lords  Commissioners  to  burn  ; — 
the  rather  because,  since  some  witches 
had  been  burnt  in  Elfdale,  that  place 
had  had  peace  and  quietness.  Three 
and  twenty  of  the  witches  confessed 
their  g^ilt,  and  were  burnt  on  the 
25th  of  August,  the  day  being  bright 
and  glorious,  the  sun  shining,  and 
some  thousands  of  people  being  pre- 
sent at  the  spectacle.  The  remain- 
ing seven  and  forty  denied  their  guilty 
all  but  one,  who  pleaded  her  being 
with  child.  All  these  were  sent  to 
Fahlun,  where  most  of  them  were 
afterwards  executed. 

Fifteen  children,  who  likewise  con- 
fessed that  they  were  engaged  in  this 
witchery,  died  as  the  rest ;  six  and 
thirty  more,  between  nine  and  sixteen 
years  of  age,  who  had  been  less  guilty, 
were  forced  to  run  the  gauntlet,  and 
were  afterwards  whipt  with  rods,  on 
the  hands,  at  the  church-doors,  every 
Sunday,  for  a  year  ;  twenty,  who  were 
very  young,  and  who  had  been  seduced 
into  these  hellish  intrigues,  without 
any  great  inclination  of  their  own 
thereto^   were   whipped  in  the  same 


manner  three  Sundays,  The  number 
of  the  seduced  children  was  about 
three  hundred.  These^  as  well  as  the 
children  of  the  village  generally,  could 
read,  most  of  them,  and  sing  psalmsi 
and  so  could  the  women,  though  **  not 
with  any  great  zeal  or  fervour." 

It  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
perverseness  of  human  judgments, 
that  that  very  seventeenth  century,  in 
which  the  devil  was  so  busy  in  Eng- 
land and  other  parts  of  the  worlds 
witnessed  the  rise  of  a  school  of 
would-be- enlightened  thinkers,  who 
denied  the  existence  of  witches.  Of 
these,  Reginald  Scot  was  the  father, 
whose  **  Discoverie  of  Witchcraft" 
was  published  in  1601.  Mr.  Glanvil 
speaks  of  this  work  with  gpreat  con- 
tempt, professing  that  he  '*met  not 
with  the  least  suggestion  in  all  that 
farrago,  but  what  it  had  been  ridicu- 
lous for  him  to  have  gone  about  to 
answer  ;"  and  that,  •'  'twill  be  a  won- 
der to  him  if  any  but  boyes  and  buf- 
foons imbibe  any  prejudices  against  a 
belief  so  infinitely  confirmed^  from  the 
loose  and  impotent  suggestions  of  such 
a  discourse." 

To  prove  that,  in  this  censure^  he 
does  no  injustice  to  hb  opponent,  our 
author  presents  his  readers  with  a  ip^ 
cimen  of  the  style  of  reasoning  adopted 
in  the  **  Discoverie."  Speaking  of 
the  witch  of  Endor,  and  her  evoca- 
tion of  the  shade  of  Samuelj  he 
says — 

"  Mr.  Reginald  Scot,  the  father  of 
the  modern  witch-advocates,  orders  the 
matter  thus.  When  Saul,  said  he,  had 
told  her  that  he  would  have  Samuel 
brought  up  to  him,  she  departed  from 
his  presence  into  her  closet,  where, 
doubtless,  she  had  her  familiars,  to  wit, 
some  lewd  crafty  priest,  and  made 
Saul  stand  at  the  door  like  a  fool  (as  it 
were  with  his  finger  in  a  hole)  to  hear 
the  couzening  answers,  but  not  to  see 
the  couzening  handling  thereof,  and  the 
counterfeiting  of  the  matter.  And  to 
goeth  she  to  work,  using  ordinary  words 
of  conjuration,  &o.  So,  belike,  i^er 
many  such  words  spoken,  she  saith  to 
herself — *  Lo  1  now  the  matter  is  brought 
to  pass — I  see  wonderful  thines.'  So,  as 
Saul,  hearing  these  worda,  longed  to 
know  all,  ana  askt  her  what  she  saw — 
wherebv  you  know  that  Saul  saw  no- 
thing, but  stood  without  like  a  mome, 
whilst  she  plaid  her  part  in  her  clo- 
set." 

Mr.  Glanvil,  or  anybody  elsa^  might 
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well  be  excused  for  declining  to  reply 
to  drivelling  like  this ;  and  we  quite 
agree  with  our  author  in  the  opinion^ 
"  that  there  is  nothing  more  needful  to 
be  said«  to  discover  the  Discoverer.*' 
Scot  was  not  the  only  adversary 
that  Mr.  Glanvil  had  to  cope  withal. 
Even  while  Mr.  Hunt  was  burning 
witches  in  Somersetshire^  Mr.  Web- 
ster  and  Mr.  Wagstaffe  were  putting 
forth  books  against  their  existence  in 
London  ;  and  this  story  of  the  witch 
of  Endor  being  the  great  stumbling- 
block  of  that  Sadducean  school^  it  was 
taken  in  hand  by  them  all  in  turn^  with 
little  better  success  than  had  attended 
the  endeavours  of  their  leader.  Web- 
ster says  of  the  witch—. 

"  That  what  she  did,  or  pretended  to 
do,  was  only  by  ventriloquy,  or  casting 
herself  into  a  feigned  trance,  by  grovel- 
ling on  the  earth  with  her  face  down- 
wards ;  and,  so  changing  her  voice,  did 
matter  and  murmur,  and  peep,  and 
chirp  like  a  bird  coming  forth  of  the 
shell,  or  that  she  spake  in  some  hollow 
eave  or  vault  through  some  pipe,  or  in 
a  bottle,  and  so  amused  ana  deceived 
poor  timorous  and  despairing  Saul." 

"What  stuff  is  this!"  exclaims  our 
author ;  and  we  think  the  reader  will 
not  find  the  exclamation  more  uncivil 
than  just.  Certes^  if  the  belief  in 
witchcraft  had  never  been  assailed  but 
with  such  weapons  as  Mr.  Webster's^ 
we  should  not  now  be  living  in  the 
millennium  of  old  women ;  and  if 
this  writer^  as  Mr.  Glanvil  more  than 
msinuatedy  was  really  fee*d  by  the 
grandoiothers  of  England  to  prove 
them  no  witches^  we  must  say  that 
their  choice  of  an  advocate  went  far- 
ther to  establish  their  innocence  of  the 
charge  than  anything  the  advocate 
they  ch<^e  was  able  to  urge  in  their 
&vour. 

Doctor  Henry  More^  who  wrote  a 
preftoe  to  Mr.  Glanvirs  book,  is 
rougher  than  the  latter  in  his  handling 
of  Mr.  Webster.  For,  W.  having 
affirmed  that  Saul  saw  not  Samuel 
bimselff  but  stood  waiting  like  a 
drowned  puppet  (puppy  ?)  in  another 
room,  to  hear  what  would  be  the  issue, 
the  doctor  cries  with  a  lively  indigna- 
tion— 

'*  See  of  what  a  base,  rude  spirit  this 
sauire  of  hags  is,  to  use  such  language 
of  a  prince  in  hia  distress  1" 


And  then  he  goes  on  :^- 

**  That  this  gallant  of  witches  should 
dare  to  abuse  a  prince  thus,  and  feig^ 
him  as  much  foolisher  and  sottisher  in 
his  intellectuals,  as  he  was  taller  in  sta-^ 
tare  than  the  rest  of  the  people,  even 
by  head  and  shoulders,  and  meerly,  for- 
sooth, to  secure  his  old  wives  from  being 
so  much  as  in  a  capacity  of  being  ever 
suspected  for  witches,   is  a  thing  ex- 
treamly  coarse,  and  intolerably  sordid. 
And,  indeed,  upon  the  consideration  of 
Saul's  being  said  to  bow  himself  to  Sa- 
muel (which  plainly  implies  that  there 
was  a  Samuel  that  was  the  object  of  bis 
sight  and  of  the  reverence  he  made), 
his  own  heart  misgives  him  in  this  mad 
adventure ;  and  he  shifts  off  from  thence 
to  a  conceit  that  it  was  a  confederate 
knave  that  the  woman  of  Endor  turned 
out  into  the  room  where  Saul  was,  to 
act  the  part  of  Samuel,  having  first  put 
on  him  tier  own  short  cloak,  which  she 
used  with  her  maund  under  her  arm  to 
ride  to  fairs  or  markets  in.     To  this 
eountrey-slouch,  in  the  woman's  mantle, 
must  King  Saul,  stooping  with  his  face 
to  the  very  ground,  make  his  profound 
obeysance.     What?  was  a  market-wo- 
man's cloak  and  Samuel's  mantle,  which 
Josephus  calls  hitkai^ei  U^arnthf  a  sacer- 
dotal habit,  so  like  one  another  ?     Or, 
if  not,  how  came  this  woman,  being  so 
surprized  of  a  sudden,  to  provide  herself 
of  such  a  sacerdotal  habit  to  cloak  her 
confederate  knave  in?      Was  Saul  as 
well  a  blind  as  a  drowned  puppet,  that 
he  could  not  discover  so  gross  and  bold 
an  imposture  as  this  ?     Was  it  possible 
that  he  should  not  perceive  that  it  was 
not  Samuel  when  they  came  to  confer 
together,  as  they  did  ?     How  could  that 
confederate  knave  change  his  own  face 
into  the  same  figure,  look,  and  mien  that 
Samuel  had,  which  was  exactly  known 
to   Saul?     How  could  he  imitate  his 
voice  thus  of  a  suddain,  and  they  dis- 
coursed a   very  considerable  time  to- 
gether ?" 

Another  conceit  of  Webster's  is, 
that  the  witch  counterfeited  ventrilo- 
quism by  means  of  a  bottle,  trans- 
lating 21K  nSr>  Bagnalath  Obh, 
not  ''one  that  hath  a  familiar  spirit,*' 
but  "the  mistress  of  the  bottle.  On 
which  Doctor  More  remarks  : — 

**  Who  but  the  master  of  the  bottle, 
or  rather  of  whom  the  bottle  had  be- 
come master,  and,  by  guzling,  had  made 
his  wits  excessively  muddy  and  frothy, 
could  ever  stumble  upon  such  a  foolish 
interpretation  ?  But  because  Obh  in  one 
place  of  the  Scripture  signifies  a  bottle, 
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it  must  signifie  so  here ;  and  it  must  be 
the  instrument,  forsooth,  out  of  which 
this  cheating  quean  of  Endor  doth  whis- 
per, peep,  or  chirp  like  a  chicken  coming 
out  of  the  shell.  And  does  she  not,  I 
beseech  you,  put  her  neb  also  into  it 
sometimes,  as  into  a  reed,  as  it  is  said 
of  that  bird,  and  cry  like  a  butter-bump? 
Certainly  he  mie^ht  as  well  have  inter- 
preted Baqnalath  Ohh  of  the  great  tun 
of  Heydetberg,  that  Tom.  Coriat  takes 
such  special  notice  of,  as  of  the  bottle.*' 

And  again  :— 

•*  And  Saul  said,  I  pray  thee  divine 
unto  me  mWi,  Beobh,  by  vertue  of  the 
familiar  spirit,  whose  assistance  thou 
hast,  not  by  vertue  of  the  bottle,  as 
Mr.  Webster  would  have  it.  Does  he 
think  that  damsel  in  the  Acts,  which  is 
said  to  have  had  irnv/Mt  v'vfiuvos,  a  spirit 
of  python,  that  is,  to  have  had  Obh, 
carried  an  aquavitse-bottle  about  with 
her,  hung  at  her  girdle,  whereby  she 
might  divine,  and  mutter,  chirp,  or  peep 
out  of  it,  as  a  chicken  out  of  an  egg- 
shell, or  put  her  neb  into  it  to  cry  like 
a  bittern,  or  take  a  dram  of  the  bottle 
to  make  her  wits  more  quick  and  divi- 
natory  ?  Who  but  one  that  had  taken 
too  many  drams  of  the  bottle  could  ever 
fall  into  such  a  fond  conceit  ?  Where- 
fore Obh  in  this  place  does  not,  as  in- 
deed no  where  else,  signifie  an  oracular 
bottle  or  fMtvrtTav,  into  which  Saul  might 
desire  the  woman  of  Endor  to  retire 
into,  and  himself  expect  answers  in  the 
next  room ;  but  signifies  that  familiar 
spirit  by  vertue  of  whose  assistance  she 
was  conceived  to  perform  all  those  won- 
drous offices  of  a  wise-woman." 

However,  Doctor  Moore  does  not 
deny  that  Obh  sometimes  signifies  a 
bottle ;  but  thinks  this  name  was  ap- 
plied to  a  familiar  spirit,  because  such 
a  being,  having  its  seat  within  the 
body  of  the  witch,  swelled  up  the  same 
to  a  protuberancy  like  the  side  of  a 
bottle.  It  would  appear  that  the  spi- 
rit  commonly  spoke  out  of  the  witch, 
for  the  Septuagint  translates  Shoel 
Obh  ^Byyots^lfAvhs,  This  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  modern  sense  of 
a  ventriloquist,  but  rather  seems  to 
imply  that  the  witch  fell  into  a  sort  of 
somnambulous  or  hysterical  state,  like 
the  prophetesses  of  the  heathen  ora- 
cles, and  of  some  crazy  sects  of  our 
own  time.  The  swelling  of  the  belly 
is  also  a  common  symptom  of  hysteria. 


and  occurs  in  most  of  the  modem 
cases  of  religious  ecstasy. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  looking 
at  this  bottle-affair,  which,  perhaps, 
may  be  the  true  one.  A  bottle  or 
globe  of  glass,  filled  witb  water,  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  as  a  magic  mirror, 
the  principle  and  mode  of  using  it 
being  the  same  as  in  the  mode  of  diid- 
nation  described  by  Lane  as  being 
practised  by  the  Egyptians  to  thb 
day.*  Mesmer  used  a  globular  mir- 
ror for  throwing  his  patients  the  more 
speedily  into  the  magnetic  crisis  ;  and 
Mr.  Braid's  method  of  "  hypnotising" 
people  is  founded  on  a  similar  prin- 
ciple. 

But  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
Obh,  apart  from  magic  mirrors  and 
mesmeric  trances,  we  happen  to  know 
from  the  testimony  of  a  friend  of  our 
own,  who  is  a  Swiss  clergyman,  and 
an  excellent  Hebraist  as  well  as  ghost- 
seer.     Our  friend  has  but  too  good 
grounds  to  know  that  an  Obh  is  no 
imaginary  being,  having  himself,  from 
an  early  period  of  life,  experienced  the 
implacable  personal  hostility  of  one, 
who  has  followed  him  from  place  to 
place — from   Basle    to   Wirtemberg, 
from    Wirtemberg    to    Geneva,  and 
from  Geneva  to  Basle  again,  to  cross, 
vex,  and  molest  him.     This  Obh,  our 
friend  says,  is  no  devil,  but  the  spirit 
of  a  departed  wicked  man ;  and  such 
he  takes  those  to  have  been  whom  the 
necromancers,  or  "  questioners  of  the 
dead*'  (^DoreshHammethim),  in  former 
times  dealt  with.     The  Obh  in  ques- 
tion was,  in  his  lifetime,  a  Swiss  pas- 
tor, and  exercised  his  office  in  the  very 
parish  to  which  our  friend,  on  his  or- 
dination, was  first  appointed.     It  was 
from  that    appointment    the  enmity 
dated.     Our  friend  became  aware  of 
him  the  very  day  he  entered  upon  his 
charge  ;   and  heard  him  concerting 
measures  with  two  other  pastors  of  his 
own  standing  in  Hades,  to  counteract 
the  operations  of  the  new  labourer  in 
the  vineyard.     Finding  that  he  could 
not  prevail  against  the  husband,  this 
wicked  being  sought  to  gain  over  the 
wife,  to  whom  he  addressed  the  most 
insidious  flatteries,  with  plausible  re- 
presentations of  the  injury  her  husband 
would  do  to  the  interests  of  his  family 
by  the  religious  principles  he  was  act- 


•  See  Dublin  University  Magazine,  for  May,  1845,  p.  531. 
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ing  on.  For  indeed  our  friend,  at  that 
time,  was  somewhat  disposed  to  run 
after  religious  wilI-o'-the-wisps«  and 
had  a  great  faith  in  the  Irvingite  pro- 
phets. Welly  the  Obh  endeavoured  to 
stir  up,  as  we  said,  the  wife  of  our 
friend  to  rebel  against  her  husband, 
bidding  her  not  to  regard  him  as  her 
"  head."  «*  But,"  said  the  Obh,  '« oh. 
serve  what  /  say,  do  what  1  tell  you, 
speak  the  words  /  shall  put  into  your 
mouth  ;**  and  so  on,  very  much  as 
Florence  Newton's  Irish  devil  in  silk 
clothes  (who  was  probably  also  an  Obh) 
talked  to  Mary  Longdon.  All  the  time 
he  spoke  to  her,  our  friend's  wife  lay 
in  a  kind  of  sleep-waldng  condition  on 
a  sofa^  her  husband  meanwhile  stand- 
ing before  her,  and  endeavouring  by 
the  force  of  his  will  to  bring  her  out  of 
that  statCy  which  he  knew  to  be  one 
that  placed  her  in  contact  with  the 
powers  of  the  invbible  world.  How- 
ever, she  gave  no  place  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  Obh,  but  steadfastly  re- 
sisted bim  in  her  spirit,  '<  abiding  in 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  husband's 


headship  ;*'  and,  on  at  length  coming 
to  herself,  she  declared  to  the  latter 
all  that  had  taken  place.  The  Obb^ 
as  she  described  him,  had  the  appear- 
ance of  an  old-fashioned  citizen  of 
Basle,  and  did  not  speak  pure  High- 
Dutch,  but  the  corrupt  dialect  which 
the  Basle  people  use. 

What  we  consider  worthy  of  remark 
in  this  story  is,  that  the  Obh  was  seen 
both  by  the  husband  and  the  wife  ; 
not,  indeed,  by  both  at  the  same  time, 
but  now  by  the  one,  now  the  other, 
according  as  either  was  in  a  state  to 
be  afTected  by  its  presence.  This  is  a 
proof  of  what  the  Germans  call  the 
objectivity  of  the  apparition. 

Our  friend  saw  many  other  spirits 
beside  the  above-mentioned;  and  so 
did  his  wife.*  It  was  unpleasant,  how- 
ever, that  they  were  visited  by  none 
but  people  that  were  gone  to  the 
devil.  It  is  just  ten  years  since  we 
heard  any  thing  about  them  :  goodness 
grant  they  may  not  by  this  time  be 
gone  to  return  the  visits  I 


•  On  his  journey  from  Geneva  to  Basle,  a  road  which  he  then  travelled  for  the 
first  time,  stopping  one  night  at  the  village  of  Tavanne,  he  saw  in  his  room  at  the 
inn  a  ghost,  which  by  a  gift  of  spiritual  mtuition,  peculiar  to  him,  he  perceived  to 
be  that  of  a  former  master  of  the  bouse,  who,  as  he  knew  by  the  same  inward  per- 
ception, had  committed  suicide.  On  arriving  at  Basle,  he  was  asked  bv  a  friend, 
among  other  things,  where  ho  bad  passed  the  preceding  night.  **  At  favanne," 
was  the  answer.  "  And  at  what  inn  ?"  "  At  the  Crown."  "  And  did  you  pass 
the 
all. 
pass 

say  his  ghost  haunts  the  house  ever  since."    "  So  be  does,"  said  our  friend ;  "  but 
what  then  ?     Do  you  suppose  there  are  not  ghosts  everywhere  ?" 

Another  ghost  he  saw  was  that  of  a  man  who  had  been  what  is  called  a  religious 
professor,  but  who,  some  time  before  his  death,  had  fallen  into  a  profound  melan- 
choly, arising  from  a  persuasion  that  he  was  predestined  to  eternal  misery.  He 
died  in  despair,  and  his  religious  friends  said,  "  What  a  happy  release  !"  But  his 
ghost  came  to  our  friend,  and  asked,  "  Where  do  my  former  companions  think  I 
am  ?"  "  They  think  you  are  in  heaven,"  replied  our  friend.  "  And  what  do  you 
think  1^  "  I  do  not  think  as  they  do."  **  You  are  right,"  said  the  ghost ;  "  1  am 
in  hell !" 
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PART   II.— COKCLCSIOX. 


CHAPTER   y A   GALLOP   OYER   THE    ARCADIAN   MOUNTAINS. 


"Xanthi,"  said  Spiro,  speaking  for 
the  first  time  in  a  low,  smothered 
voice. 

*'I  am  here,  quite  alive,"  said  the 
poor  little  bride,  who  was  half  bewil- 
dered with  terror. 

**  Xanthi  mou  I  we  must  escape  ;  if 
we  stay  here  till  morning  we  shall  cer- 
tainly perish." 

*'.0h,  Spiro,  thrice  beloved  I  they 
may  kill  me,  but  I  will  not  see  you 
die  ;**  and  the  young  wife  threw  her 
poor  weak  arms  around  him,  as  though 
she  could  have  defended  him. 

"Better  to  die  trying  to  escape 
than  wait  to  be  murdered  to-morrow. 
Listen,  Xanthi,"  continued  the  young 
man,  unclasping  her  clinging  arms 
from  his  neck,  "  do  you  hear  that  ?" 

Xanthi  listened,  and  heard  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  wall  a  sound  like 
that  of  a  horse  champing  his  bit,  and 
pawing  the  ground  from  time  to  time. 

**  That  is  Effendi,  who  is  there  in 
his  stable,"  said  Spiro,  for  this  was  the 
honourable  title  with  which  all  the 
villagers  spoke  of  the  Aga*s  favourite 
horse ;  *'  and  look,  here  is  the  garden- 
gate  close  at  hand,  half  open — nothing 
could  be  so  easy  as  to  sup  in  gently, 
and  bring  him  out  here." 

"To  brinor  him  out  here?"  echoed 
Xanthi,  wonderingly. 

'*  Yes,"  to  bring  him  out,  and  mount 
him,  and  dash  through  the  midst  of 
these  Infidel  murderers,  and  perhaps 
be  saved  after  all,  light  of  my  eyes !" 

Xanthi  heard  this  bold  project  with 
a  shriek  of  terror,  which  her  husband 
stifled  by  placing  his  hand  on  her 
lips. 

"  But  they  would  all  pursue  us," 
she  murmured,  in  a  more  suppressed 
tone. 

**Well,  they  would  all  pursue  us; 
but  have  you  never  seen  with  what 
wings  Effendi  flies  over  the  plain  when 
the  Aga  rides  him  ?  We  shall  be 
mounted  before  he  or  his  people  find 
out,  they  are  all  so  occupied  with  the 
Bey's  reception." 

The  youug  peasant  already  made  a 
movement  to  put  his  project  in  execu- 
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tion,  for  it  seemed  to  the  bold  spirited 
Mainote  not  altogether  impracticable, 
to  ride  at  such  a  pace  towards  the 
mountains  as  should  enable  them  to 
reach  their  shelter  in  safety  ;  but 
Xanthi  clung  to  his  arm — 

**  Oh,  stay,  Spiro  mou  !  Think 
what  the  Aga  will  say  when  he  finds 
we  have  stolen  his  horse  I" 

"Sevsekal"  (little  fool)  said  her 
husband,  half  laughing,  **  and  where 
shall  we  be  to  care  for  his  an^er  ?" 

*'Truel  but  then  there  is  always 
the  Panagia!  oh,  my  husband^  what 
will  she  think  of  us  if  we  steal?" 

'*Now,   Xanthi,"  said   Spiro^   an- 

ily,  **I  put  it  to  you.  When  the 
^anagia  has  to  judge  between  a  vile, 
unbelieving  Turk,  and  a  good  Chris- 
tianos,  which  of  the  two  is  she  likely 
to  favour  ?" 

Xanthi  bowed  her  head  in  silencei 
for  this  seemed  very  conclusiye;  be- 
sides, no  Greek  wife  ever  dreams  of 
opposing  her  husband's  authority,  and 
Spiro,  rising  with  determination,  though 
stealthily,  said  firmly — 

'*  Stay  here,  and  be  ready  to  mount 
behind  me  the  moment  I  appear.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  not  a  terrible  risk,  but 
anything  is  better  than  to  wait  in  this 
hole  to  be  slaughtered." 

He  lefl  her  side  as  he  spoke,  and, 
shivering  with  dread,  she  watched  him 
by  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  as  he 
crept  along  beneath  the  shade  of  the 
wall,  and  disappeared  within  the  gar- 
den of  the  Aga.  He  had  rigfltiy  cal- 
culated that  the  noise  and  confusion, 
caused  by  the  presence  of  the  illostri- 
ous  visitor,  would  enable  him  to  ac- 
complish his  bold  theft  unperceived^ 
and  in  a  few  minutes  he  returned^ 
leading  out  the  beautiful  animal,  ready 
bridled,  as  the  Turkish  horses  always 
arc,  day  and  night.  Xanthi  instantly 
stole  through  the  brushwood,  and  stood 
by  his  side ;  but  when  they  prepared 
to  mount,  Effendi  began  to  show  his 
mistrust  of  their  proceedings,  by  vari- 
ous caperings  and  boundings,  quite 
sufficiently  noisy  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  soldiers  on  the  opposite 
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side    of  the  tower;    Spiro  instantly 
threw  his  arm  round  the  neck  of  the 
graceful  Arabian,  and  began  to  whis- 
per in  his  ear — that  strange  and  unac- 
countable method  by  which  all  who 
are  acquainted   with  the   secret  can 
tame  at  once  the  most  fiery  horse  in 
eastern  countries!     It  produced  its 
effect  instantaneously.     Effendi  stood 
c|uiet  as  a  lamb,  and  Spiro  vaulted 
bghtly  on  his  back ;  he  then  held  out 
his  hand  to  Xanthi,  who  showed  her 
Mainote  blood  in  the  flashing  eye  and 
glowing  cheek,  which  proved  how  com- 
pletely her  womanish  fears  had  given 
way  before  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  placing  her  little  foot  on  that  of 
her  husband,   with    one    bound  she 
sprung  up  behind  him,  and  sat  firm  as 
a  rock,  grasping  him  round  the  waist. 
Effendl  tossed  his  head  at  the  un- 
wonted burden,  and  showed  no  dispo- 
sition to  move.     Stooping  down,  Spiro 
suddenly  seized  his  ear  between  his 
teeth,  and  bit  it  with  considerable 
riolence.     At  once    stung  with    the 
pain,  the  horse  bounded  into  the  air, 
then  reared  right  up,  and  remained 
stiff  and  almost  erect,  till  the  young 
man  released  his  hold,  when  instantly, 
with  glaring  eye  and  dilated  nostril, 

S'ving  one  shake  to  his  glossy  mane, 
e  magnificent  Arab  fairly  took  the 
bit  between  his  teeth,  and  wildly 
darted  from  the  spot,  shootinjr  over 
the  plain  with  an  arrow-like  swiftness, 
which  altogether  took  away  the  breath 
of  the  riders.  They  made  no  attempt 
to  guide  him,  having  quite  enough  to 
do  to  keep  their  scats,  and  he  began 
by  carrying  them  right  through  the 
midst  of  the  soldiers,  like  a  very  flash 
of  lightning,  trampling  some  under 
foot^  and  bounding  over  the  heads  of 
the  others.  The  amazement  of  the 
Turks  may  be  conceived,  when  this 
flying  vision  suddenly  passed  before 
their  eyes — scarce  seen  before  it  was 
far  away,  careering  on  with  incredible 
speed.  Those  whose  horses  were  at 
hand  mounted  in  the  vain  attempt  at 
pursuit.  In  an  instant  the  air  was 
filled  with  the  flashing  of  the  musketry, 
and  the  balls  were  raining  round  the 
young  lovers,  as,  clinging  to  each 
other  on  the  back  of  the  winged  steed, 
they  sped  on  and  on  through  the  dark- 
ness. The  tremendous  pace  at  which 
they  were  going  utterly  bewildered 
them;  all  things  seemed  to  whirl  round 
with  them  ;  they  could  discern  nothing 
clearly;   the  stars  appeared  to  rush 


madly  over  their  heads ;  the  rocks 
and  the  trees  fled  past  them  like  vi- 
sions. Soon  the  voices  of  their  pur- 
suers died  utterly  away,  and  the  shot 
ceased  to  drop  around  them.  They 
were  in  the  mountains  now — the  wild, 
lone  mountains  ;  but  the  child  of  the 
desert,  drunk  with  the  fresh  night  air, 
so  far  from  abating  the  marvellous 
swiftness  of  his  mad  career,  seemed 
now  to  redouble  his  speed,  if  it  were 
possible,  and  flew  like  a  shot  up  the 
steep  hill  side,  while  his  feet  struck  a 
train  of  fire  behind  him !  They  had 
no  power  to  avert  his  reckless  course, 
even  had  they  wished  it,  nor  even  to 
moderate  his  terrible  ardour.  On,  Ma- 
zeppa-like,  they  race,  pantino;,  breath- 
less on  the  wings  of  the  wmd,  over 
stones  and  brushwood,  and  through 
the  wild  ravine.  The  landscape  reels 
around  them — the  clifis  and  the  crags 
whirl  past — the  trees  of  the  forest  seem 
to  melt  into  air ;  now  they  dash  through 
a  torrent,  blind  with  the  foam ;  now 
they  rise  over  a  towering  rock ;  now 
plunge  into  a  cleft  in  the  wild,  dark 
mountain  I  Once  Spiro  would  have 
cried  out  in  horror,  had  he  had  time  or 
breath,  for  he  saw  that  they  were  ap- 
proaching a  terrible  precipice,  caused 
bv  a  deep  rent  in  the  cliff,  that  gaped 
gloomy  and  wide,  with  a  great  river 
raging  beneath,  but  the  desert-born 
paused  but  one  moment  on  the  brink 
of  the  abyss,  and  gathered  his  feet 
together  like  a  cat  about  to  leap  on 
his  prey,  then,  with  one  bound,  he 
sprung  over  the  terrible  gulf,  and 
dashed  on  through  the  forest  of  pine 
beyond.  It  seemed  to  the  palpitating, 
gasping  riders,  as  though  their  flight 
lasted  for  hours,  and  so  m  truth  it  did  ; 
but  they  could  take  no  account  of  time, 
thus  darting  through  the  air,  and  when 
at  last  Spiro  succeeded  in  abating  the 
speed  of  the  horse,  and,  finally,  arrest- 
ing him  altogether,  they  found  them- 
selves in  the  very  heart  of  the  most 
savage  mountains  of  Arcadia,  where, 
perhaps,  never  foot  of  man  had  trod- 
den before. 

The  noble  Effendi  had  done  them 
good  service.  Many  and  many  a  mile 
behind  them  lay  their  native  village, 
now  peopled  with  their  enemies !  they 
were  free  I  beyond  all  thought  of  dan- 
ger, and  clasped  living  and  uninjured 
to  each  other's  hearts  I  Spiro  dis- 
mounted, staggering  on  his  unsteady 
feet,  after  their  giddy  course ;  he 
lifted   down  his  trembling,  panting 
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bride,  and  the  beautiful  horse  stood 
quietly  beside  them,  as  raising  their 
eyes  to  heaven,  they  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  on  their  breasts  and  fore- 
heads, in  fervent  gratitude  for  their 
deliverance  ;  then  they  embraced  each 
other,  weeping  for  very  joy;  and 
when  these  first  transports  had  some- 
what subsided,  they  turned  to  look  on 
the  new  world  to  which  Efibndi  had 
introduced  them. 

Never  before  had  the  young  pea- 
sants looked  on  scenery  so  solemn  in 
its  magnificence  as  that  which  now 
surrounded  them.  The  moon  had 
come  forth  in  her  pale  loveliness,  and 
was  sailing  through  an  ocean  of  liquid 
blue,  like  a  glorious  ship  freighted 
with  innumerable  souls  for  the  para- 
dise beyond ;  the  towering  mountains, 
hoary  with  the  ancient  snows  which 
even  the  sun  of  Greece  could  never 
melt,  had  folded  the  great  shadows 
round  them  like  a  dark  robe;  the 
fresh  breeze,  purer  than  any  they  had 
ever  felt  before,  fled  past,  bearing  on 
its  wings  the  songs  of  a  thousand  rush- 
ing torrents ;  on  all  sides,  mighty 
rocks  and  wooded  clilFs  seemed  aiming 
to  the  skies,  and  the  whole  air  was 
scented  with  the  aromatic  perfume  of 
the  wild  hill  plants.  The  young  cou- 
ple sat  down  on  a  stone,  still  &;azing 
upon  this  scene,  holding  each  other  bv 
the  hand,  quite  overcome  with  their 
great  happiness.  Gradually  the  little 
Aanthi  crept  closer  to  her  husband, 
and  insinuated  her  hand  into  his,  awed 
by  the  vast  loneliness  of  this  sublime 
solitude ;  and  thus  they  sat  for  some 
time  resting  side  by  side.  At  last  the 
same  thought  began  to  rise  in  the 
minds  of  both — here  they  were  in  the 
heart  of  this  unknown  desert,  and  what 
were  they  to  do  next  ?  Spiro  was  the 
first  to  answer  the  simultaneous  ques- 
tion ;  they  would  stay  where  they 
were  for  the  night,  because  they  were 
both  so  exhausted ;  but  with  the  first 
dawn  of  light,  they  would  mount  once 
more  on  the  back  of  their  faithful 
Effendi,  and  ride  away — but  where  ? 
was  the  next  great  question ;  to  this 
also  Spiro  gave  a  ready  answer ;  he 
was  still  determined  to  keep  faith  with 
Ipsilanti,  and  join  him  at  Athens. 
He  would  discover  by  the  sun  in  what 
direction  that  queenly  city  lay,  and 
thither  would  they  travel,  pausing 
only  to  rest  at  the  villages  he  was  con- 
fident they  should  find  in  their  way. 
The  geographical  information  of  the 
young  Mainote    was    somewhat    too 


limited  to  have  taught  him  that  the 
Arcadian  mountiuns  have  never  yet 
bartered  their  loneliness  for  the  degree 
of  civilization  which  even  a  peasant 
hamlet  would  have  brought  them  ;  but 
they  were  so  full  of  hope  and  hi^pv 
ignorance,  that  gay  young  pair,  that  all 
seemed  most  easy  and  promising. 
Without  a  care  or  a  fear  for  the  future, 
they  fastened  their  gallant  horse  to  a 
tree,  and  sat  down  on  the  green  moss, 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock.  For  a  long  time 
Xanthi  chatted  gaily  on  the  wonders 
of  the  scene  around  her,  to  her  so  new 
and  strange ;  entering  into  all  sorts  of 
vague  surmises  concerning  the  moon 
and  stars,  and  every  now  and  then 
bursting  into  a  ioyous  laugh,  when  she 
described  to  the  exulting  Spiro  the 
rage  and  amazement  of  the  old  A^ 
next  morning  when  he  would  call  his 
Effendi  to  come  and  kiss  his  hand  as 
usual,  and  found  he  had  vanished. 
At  last  her  pretty  head  be^an  to  droop, 
as  though  the  weight  of  its  long  hair 
were  too  great  a  burden  for  her ; 
finally  it  sunk  altogether  on  her  hus- 
band's knees,  and  Xanthi  fell  fast 
asleep.  Spiro  leant  back  against  the 
rock,  and  was  not  long  in  following 
her  example,  so  that  all  was  again 
still  in  the  great  solitude  of  the  Arca- 
dian mountains,  and  the  moon,  pur- 
suing her  glorious  path  over  head, 
looked  down  benignly  on  these  two 
innocent  and  fearless  beings  slumber- 
ing so  calmly  in  the  desert  wild. 

The  first  sunbeam  that,  stealing 
from  flower  to  flower,  at  last  lit  on  the 
eye-lids  of  the  young  Xanthi,  awoke 
her  from  her  quiet  sleep,  and  starting 
up,  her  movement  soon  roused  Spiro. 
Both  rubbed  their  eyes  for  a  minute, 
and  looked  round  bewildered ;  then  a 
loud  neigh  of  recognition,  with  which 
Eflendi  greeted  them  from  his  bower 
in  an  oak  tree,  recalled  them  to  them- 
selves. They  remembered  all  again^ 
thanked  heaven  for  their  miraculous 
escape,  and  prepared  to  start  on  their 
journey.  Effendi  seemed  quite  ready 
to  set  out  ;  he  pawed  the  ground  im- 
patiently, and  would  easily  have  been 
induced  to  consent  even  to  kneel  and 
take  them  on  his  back.  Once  mount- 
ed and  ready,  it  became  necessary  to 
take  measures  for  shaping  their  course 
in  the  proper  direction. 

*'  The  sun  rises  in  the  east,"  began 
Spiro. 

*' Does  it?"  inquired  Xanthi,  inno- 
cently. 

**  It  does,"  said  Spiro,  dogmatically. 
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sfore  Athens  must  be  in  that 
T,**  and  he  pointed  far  over  the 
ains  that  towered  around  him. 
ky^Efiendi,"  he  shouted,  "over 
ind  stones,  for  we  have  no  paths 
*  then  lightly  shaking  the  bridle 
i  neck,  the  obedient  creature 
I  forth  at  a  rapid  pace,  though 
inlike  the  tremendous  speed  of 
ght  before.  For  a  time  they 
jT enjoyed  their  singular  journey ; 
[lever   before   had   known  how 

and  fresh  is  the  morning  on  the 

mountains,   where  none   may 

heir  foreheads  in  its  sparkling 

nr  meet  the  wild  kiss  of  its  free, 

breeze.  The  scenery  through 
they  passed,  though  varied,  never 
Bd  m  its  character ;  the  moun- 
seemed,  indeed,  to  grow  wilder 
aore  inaccessible  as  they  pene- 

farther  into  their  deep  recesses. 
I  but  an  interminable  succession 
pk  ravines  and  towering  cliffs, 
often    closed  in   so    completely 

them,  that  they  were  quite  be- 
*ed  as  to  their  course.  Often, 
Jiey  came  to  some  tremendous 
dee,  which  turned  them  back, 
ley  had  to  extricate  themselves 
many  a  dangerous  pass.  Still, 
^er,  they  travelled  on  through- 
le  whole  day,  only  stopping  occa- 
ly  that  Effendi  might  rest,  as  well 
[>r  Xanthi,  who  was  little  accus- 
l  to  such  rough  riding,  and  very 

they  stooped  to  drink  from  the 
streams  which  they  met  conti- 
r  on  their  way.  Towards  even. 
piro  perceived  that  his  Xanthi 
lecommg  very  restless,  and  even 
nd  then  gave  vent  to  a  gentle 
they  had  paused,  or  rather 
ii  had  thought  proper  to  do  so, 
se  an  enormous  rock  was  rising 
^ht  before  him,  which  he  did  not 
well  how  to  surmount,  and,  per- 
aaw  no  good  reason  for  attempt- 

Spiro  turned  round,  and  looked 
us  young  wife's  ejes. 
^nthi,"  he  asked,    "  are    you 
?" 

fo." 

Ire  you  sleepy,  then  ?" 
>h,  nor* 

f  you  are  thirsty  I  can  get  you 
water  in  a  moment." 
-light    of  my  heart,   I  am    not 

ro  paused,  hesitated,  passed  his 
over  his  eyes,  and  at  last  said 


"Xanthi  mou,   you  are  very  hun- 
gry-" 

At  these  words  she  lifted  up  her 

soft  dark  eyes,  and  said — 

"Ipomoni,  my  husband." 

Now,  **ipomoni"  is  the  Greek  word 
expressing  patience ;  and  in  that  coun- 
try they  use  it  on  all  occasions,  as  the 
complete  embodiment  of  perfect  resig- 
nation ;  it  is,  indeed,  generally  the 
last  word  on  their  lips ;  for  the  dying 
man,  or  the  mother  just  expiring,  often 
turn  to  the  disconsolate  survivors — for 
whom  in  the  last  hour,  when  they  have 
power  to  suffer,  their  heart  is  break- 
ing, and  breathe  out  their  final  sigh 
with  the  whisper  of  **  ipomoni."  A 
sudden  pan^  of  fear  shot  through  the 
breast  of  Spiro,  as  Xanthi  uttered  this 
word  with  a  gentle  smile ;  for  it  was 
the  first  time  that  he  had  thought  of 
their  perilous  wandering  as  anything 
but  a  charming  adventure.  As  to  at- 
tempting to  procure  any  kind  of  food, 
were  it  but  a  few  wild  berries,  or  the 
acorn  of  the  vallonia  oak,  the  thing 
was  utterly  out  of  the  question  ;  for 
they  were  now  surrounded  only  by 
gigantic  rocks,  more  sterile  and  bleak 
than  anything  they  had  ever  beheld 
before,  and  devoid  of  all  vegetation, 
except  the  sombre  hardy  pines  which 
clung  to  their  rugged  sides.  Quite 
unconsciously  throughout  the  whole 
day  the  poor  creatures  had  only  been 
advancing  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
mountain  desert,  in  their  vague  at- 
tempt to  follow  a  direct  course ;  and 
even  Spire's  voice  had  lost  much  of  its 
cheerful  confidence,  as  he  looked  round 
on  the  vast  inaccessible  mountains  that 
hemmed  them  in  on  all  sides,  and  pro- 
posed to  Xanthi  that  they  should  not 
attempt  to  sleep  that  night,  but  hurry 
on  till  they  reached  a  village  some- 
where. Aanthi  quietly  acquiesced^ 
though  less  even  than  himself  did  she 
think  it  likely  that  they  would  encoun- 
ter any  human  habitation  within  the 
range  of  these  ten*ible  hills ;  but  the 
time  was  now  come  when  she  was  to 
find  within  herself  and  use  that  power 
of  passive,  uncomplaining  suffering, 
which  every  woman  possesses  unknow- 
ingly, perhaps,  till  it  is  called  forth 
by  circumstance.  Once  more,  then, 
urging  on  the  patient  Effendi,  they 
proceeded  in  their  dangerous  and  wea- 
risome coui*se.  For  a  time  their  at- 
tention was  distracted  by  the  spectacle 
of  the  sunset  in  that  majestic  scenery ; 
but  soon  the  day  perished  in  its  bright- 
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ness,  and  the  swift  iiijrht,  rushing 
down  from  heaven,  on  its  wings  of 
darkness,  hung  brooding  over  the  vast 
mountains,  like  a  great  vulture  over 
its  prey.  Very  long  and  dreary  were 
the  hours  which  followed  to  the  wan- 
derers ;  they  spoke  but  little,  and 
Xanthi's  head  hung  droopingly  on  her 
husband's  shoulder ;  even  EfFendi, 
accustomed  as  he  was  religiously  to 
keep  the  bairam,  seemed  not  alto- 
gether pleased  with  this  secular  and 
unusual  fast ;  and  besides,  the  conti- 
nual fatigue  he  had  undergone  for 
the  last  four-and-twenty  hours  had  so 
much  damped  his  usual  ardour,  that 
he  now  plodded  on  over  the  slippery 
rocks,  as  tamely  as  any  horse  of  igno- 
ble birth  could  have  done.  They 
soon,  however,  got  into  such  difficult 
and  dangerous  ground  that  their  pro- 

fress  was  extremely  slow,  and  they 
ad  often  to  dismount,  and  lead  the 
horse  along  the  brink  of  the  precipices. 
The  first  dawn  of  light  was  bet'inning 
to  mingle  with  the  softer  moonbeams, 
when  they  came  to  a  precipitous  as- 
cent, which  it  seemed  impossible  they 
could  surmount.  Spiro  thought  there 
might  be  some  means  of  skirtintj  round 
the  base  of  the  cliff,  and  he  desired 
Xanthi  to  remain  in  charge  of  the 
horse,  while  he  went  to  reconnoitre. 
She  sat  down  on  a  stone,  holding  Ef- 
fendi  by  the  bridle,  and  he  left  her  to 
seek  a  path  among  the  rocks.  It  was 
some  little  time  oefore  he  returned, 
and  when  at  last  he  rejoined  her,  she 
was  still  sitting  where  he  had  left  her, 
but,  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, she  had  dropped  asleep.  Her 
head  had  fallen  back  upon  the  rock, 
her  hand  hung  motionless  by  her  side, 
and  Effendi  had  vanished  1  With  one 
bound,  Spiro  darted  towards  her ;  he 
shook  her  almost  roughly  by  the  shoul- 
der, exclaiming — 

*'  In  the  name  of  all  the  saints, 
Xanthi,  where  is  the  horse  ?" 

She  started  up  bewildered  and  ter- 
rified, gave  one  wild  glance  all  around, 
and  then  clasping  her  hands  in  utter 
despair,  exclaimed — 
" Pail"  ("he  is  gone  1") 
He  was  gone,  indeed,  and  beyond 
recall  ;  for  Spiro,  chancing  to  look 
down  a  tremendous  ravine  that  yawn- 
ed on  one  side  of  them,  suddenly  dis- 
cerned the  gallant  horse,  like  a  speck 
in  the  distance,  bounding  over  the 
hills  in  the  joyous  freedom  he  had  so 
cunningly  obtained,  by  softly  jerking 


his  bridle  out  of  the  relaxed  grasp  of 
the  poor  little  Xanthi,  as  she  sank  to 
sleep.  In  another  instant  he  had  dis- 
appeared altogether.  This  fatal  loss 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  the  climax  of  their 
fate.  If  they  had  failed  in  reaching 
any  place  of  refuge  with  the  aid  of  the 
swiftest  of  horses,  how  were  they  even 
to  attempt  it  on  foot,  amongst  these 
rugged  cnffs,  wearied  and  exhausted 
as  they  were?  Poor  Xanthi  looked 
so  woefully  penitent,  as  she  met  her 
husband's  eye,  that,  so  far  fW>m  re- 
proaching her,  he  could  only  throw  his 
arms  around  her,  and  bid  her  be  (^ 
good  cheer,  though  he  spoke  with  a 
sinking  heart  and  a  quivering  lip. 
They  sat  down  together  on  the  rock ; 
it  was  now  nearly  two  days  and  two 
nights  since  they  had  tasted  food,  and 
something  very  like  despair  b^an  to 
settle  down  upon  those  two  yonnf 
hearts  that  so  lately  throbbed  with 
deepest  joys.  Spiro  tried  to  convince 
himself  that  it  was  the  cold  grey  light 
of  dawn  which  made  Xanthi's  cheek 
seem  so  pale,  and  she  turned  away 
her  head  to  hide  the  starting  tears, 
when  she  saw  him  tightening  the  s^fff 
round  his  waist  —  a  measure  often 
adopted  by  the  hardy  mountaineers  to 
allay  the  pangs  of  hunger.  Then  the^ 
gradually  both  sunk  to  sleep,  until 
the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  as  it 
ascended  in  the  norizon,  forced  them 
to  move  from  the  spot. 

"  Let  us  go  on,  Aanthi  men,"  said 
Spiro,  with  a  sort  of  desperation,  *'  it 
does  no  good  to  linger  here." 

Xanthi  obeyed  unresisting,  and  with 
a  feeble  and  unsteady  step  tney  becan 
to  wander  on  through  this  terrible 
desert.  It  seemed  to  them  almost 
as  though  they  had  somehow  been 
banished  to  a  strange  world,  of  which 
themselves  only  were  the  inhabitanti^ 
so  utter  was  the  silence  and  solitude 
all  around;  they  hardly  made  any 
attempt  now  to  shape  their  course,  but 
stumbled  on  over  the  stones  in  a  sad 
hopelessness.  Of  the  two,  Spiro  suf- 
fered perhaps  the  most ;  for  the  ex- 
treme hunger  only  produced  a  sort  of 
faintness  in  Xanthi,  while  in  the  strong 
man  the  intense  craving  was  intole- 
rable. As  the  interminable  day  wore 
on,  he  suddenly  felt  his  young  wifi» 
lean  more  heavilv  on  his  arm ;  then 
^he  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen 
had  he  not  sui)portod  her.  He  laid 
her  down  gently  on  the  ground,  and 
looking  on  the  sweet  face,  he  loved  so 
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fondly,  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were 
quite  closed,  and  her  lips  of  a  deadly 
white.  In  a  transport  of  fear  he  flew 
to  a  stream  that  was  rushing  near,  and 
returned  with  some  of  the  water  in  his 
cap,  with  which  he  bathed  her  pale 
forehead  and  hands.  It  had  only  been 
a  passing  weakness,  for  she  almost 
instantly  opened  her  eyes,  and,  looking 
up  in  his  face  with  a  faint  sad  smile, 
murmured  softly,  "  Ipomoni,  my  hus- 
band!" 

Spiro  fairly  tore  his  hair  at  the  as- 
pect of  this  gentle  and  seemingly 
unavailing  resignation  ;  he  sat  down 
beside  her,  leant  his  arms  on  his  knees, 
and  buried  his  face  in  his  hands,  while 
8  thousand  terrible  thoughts  careered 
through  his  brain.  Was  there  no  hope, 
no  means  of  escape  ?  was  he  actually 
destined  to  see  his  young  wife,  his 
sweet  bride  of  yesterday,  dying  in 
his  arms  of  mere  starvation?  He  began 


to  doubt  not  only  the  saints  and  the 
Panagia,  but  heaven  itself ;  when 
looking  up,  he  suddenly  perceived  a 
tacit  reproof  to  his  impiety.  On  the 
bank  of  the  rivulet  that  was  flowing 
near,  he  distinguished  a  plant  of  the 
Asphodel,  or  silver  rod,  the  root  of 
which,  though  far  from  nutritious, 
especially  if  eaten  raw,  is  often  used 
by  the  Greek  peasants  in  cases  of 
great  necessity.  Dashing  to  the  spot, 
he  tore  up  the  roots  with  his  hands, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  consider- 
able number,  with  which  3iey  satisfied 
their  hunger  to  a  certain  degree. 
This  unexpected  relief  gave  them  a 
sort  of  hope  that  heaven  had  not  alto- 
gether abandoned  them  ;  and  they  lay 
down  to  sleep  again,  in  order  to  re- 
cruit their  strength,  for  Xanthi  was 
still  far  too  weaf  to  attempt  moving 
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Many  hours  elapsed  while  the  wan- 
derers slumbered  tranquilly.  Spiro 
was  the  first  to  awake,  and  as  he  slowly 
opened  his  eyes,  his  glance  fell  at  once 
on  a  sight  that  filled  liim  with  a  sudden 
and  unspeakable  delight.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  but  a  few  yards  from  the  spot 
where  they  lay,  a  thin  column  of  smoke 
was  wreathing  itself  up  into  the  air, 
occasionally  brightened  by  a  gleam  of 
red  light,  which  was  plainly  discem- 
able  in  the  darkness  (for  it  was  night 
once  more).  It  seemed  to  arise  from 
the  rock  itself,  but  Spiro  at  once  con- 
jectured that  it  was  produced  by  a  fire 
lit  within  some  cave,  from  whence  the 
smoke  escaped  by  an  aperture  in  the 
roof.  But  at  all  events  there,  where 
the  fire  was,  there  were  human  beings, 
and  in  all  probability  they  were  eating 
and  drinkmg.  His  exclamation  of  joy 
aroused  Xanthi,  and  as  her  eyes  met 
the  gleam  of  the  fire,  the  very  light  of 
life  to  them,  she  flung  her  arms  round 
her  husband's  neck,  and  exclaimed — 

"Joy  of  my  soul!  we  are  saved. 
Oh,  Panagia,  good  and  true  1'* 

Spiro  did  not  answer  her;  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  seemed  somewhat  to 
have  damped  his  first  delight.  At 
last  he  whispered — 

"  They  may  be  shepherds  seeking  a 
wandering  flock;  but  at  all  events 
keep  silent,  and  we  will  go  near." 

Creeping  stealthily  along  among  the 


rocks,  the  young  couple  advanced, 
guided  by  the  light,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  came  almost  close  upon  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  admitted  of  their 
seeing  all  that  was  passing  within. 
Crouching  down  behind  a  great  stone, 
they  looked  cautiously  in,  and  in- 
stantly grasped  one  another's  hands  in 
utter  terror:  these  were  no  peaceful 
shepherds  who  were  lurking  in  the 
cave,  but  some  twenty  or  thirty  fierce, 
bloodthirsty-looking  brigands !  They 
were  seated  in  a  circle  round  the  fire, 
over  which  hung  suspended  a  whole 
enormous  sheep,  roasting  on  a  spit, 
formed  by  a  branch  of  a  tree,  which  was 
turned  by  two  of  the  number.  These 
brigands,  who  at  that  time  ravaged 
the  whole  country,  and  formed  quite  a 
people  apart,  having  a  sort  of  consti- 
tutional government  of  their  own, 
admitted  none  to  their  ranks  but  the 
most  lawless  characters  ;  and  the 
swarthy  savage  countenances  that  now 
bent  over  the  red  embers,  lit  up  by  the 
glare,  certainly  indicated  that  there 
was  not  a  man  among  them  who, 
independent  of  the  regular  system, 
would  not  have  relished  highly  the 
trade  of  murderer  on  his  own  private 
account.  They  were  all  armed  up  to 
the  teeth,  and  the  hands  of  many 
seemed  covered  with  blood — a  circum- 
stance that  might  weU  be  accounted 
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for  by  the  occupation  of  one  of  the 
party,  who  was  engaged  in  emptying 
a  large  bag,  which  he  held,  of  a  num- 
ber of  human  heads,  which  he  com- 
posedly counted,  and  piled  up  in  a 
comer.  The  terror  of  the  poor  young 
couple,  on  finding  that  they  were 
likely  to  meet  witli  dreadful  enemies, 
where  they  stood  so  much  in  need  of 
friends,  was  heightened,  on  the  part  of 
Spiro  at  least,  almost  to  agony,  when 
the  chief  of  the  party,  turning  round 
to  the  firelight,  disclosed  his  counte- 
nance. He  had  never  seen  him  before, 
but  at  a  glance  he  recognized,  from  the 
description,  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  most  terrible  of  all  the  Klefts, 
famed  for  his  frightful  cruelty,  and 
remarkable  even  in  that  country  at 
such  a  period  for  his  insatiable  thirst 
for  blood — a  craving  so  extraordinary 
that  it  seemed  a  positive  disease,  and 
causes  his  memory  to  live,  even  to  the 
present  day,  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  Greeks.  He  was  at  this  period  a 
man  above  seventy-six  years  of  Ase ; 
but  time  seemed  to  have  rushed  unfelt 
over  his  head,  for  there  was  no  appear- 
ance of  his  being  at  all  advanced  in 
life,  except  in  the  snowy  whiteness  of 
his  hair  and  beard,  which  contrasted 
strangely  with  his  menacing  face, 
darkened  by  the  suns  of  so  many  sum- 
mers ;  his  small  grey  eye  glared  with 
an  expression  of  unconquerable  fero- 
city as  brightly  as  ever ;  the  strength 
of  his  great  bony  hand  was  undi- 
minished, and  his  gaunt,  erect  frame 
had  not  lost  an  inch  of  his  height. 

**  It  is  Gro^os — ^we  are  lost  I"  whis- 
pered Spiro,  hoarsely. 

'•It  IS  Gogos — ^but  we  are  saved!" 
answered  Xauthi ;  "  I  know  him." 

**  You  know  him?" 

**  Sopa,"  (hush)  they  will  hear  you, 
Spiro ;  if  you  will  trust  to  me  we  are 
saved.  I  must  go  to  them  first 
alone." 

**  Alone — you,  Xanthi  I"  He  clasp- 
ed her  tightly  in  his  arms. 

"  Listen,"  said  liis  young  wife,  calm- 
Iv ;  <*  this  is  no  time  for  many  words, 
it  must  be  as  I  say.  We  will  not  stay 
1o  starve  here,  with  a  roast  so  near 
us.  You  know  that  if  you  go,  they 
will  shoot  you  dead  before  you  reach 
the  door." 

*«Iknow  it." 

"  If  thev  see  me  alone,  they  will  not 
kill  me."  Sniro  made  no  answer,  but  he 
held  her  tignt.  "  Before  they  can  touch 
mc,  Gogos  himself  will  be  my  protec- 


tor and  yours  too,"  continued  Xanthi, 
coaxingly,  but  he  did  not  relax  his 
hold.  **  Spiro,  if  you  see  any  danger, 
j'ou  can  rush  in  and  die  with  me.  It 
IS  death  you  see  on  all  sides ;  but 
here  is  our  only  chance  for  life."  His 
fingers  began  to  relax  a  little,  and 
Xanthi,  shpping  from  his  arms,  had 
escaped,  and  was  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  before  he  could  stop  her ;  then 
he  wished  he  had  died  before  he  let 
her  go.  However,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  now  but  to  watch  her  proceed- 
ings in  an  agony  of  fear.  Quietly,  as 
though  she  were  entering  her  mother's 
house,  Xanthi  walked  up  to  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  As  her  shadow  darkened 
the  threshhold,  a  spontaneous  excla- 
mation burst  from  tne  lips  of  the  rob- 
bers— one  and  all  startea  to  their  feet, 
and  instantly  a  score  of  muskets  were 
levelled  at  her  breast.  "  Wait  a  mo- 
ment," exclaimed  Xanthi,  ''  I  am 
Gogos's  friend." 

**  In  the  name  of  the  Panagia,  who 
is  it?"  said  the  chief,  as  the  klefts, 
stupified  with  astonishment,  remained 
'motionless. 

'*  A  woman,  and  alone,"  they 
answered,  amazed. 

'*  A  woman  alone  on  the  mountains  I 
How  can  that  be  ?  Let  us  see  her," 
said  Gogos. 

Xanthi  composedly  passed  through 
the  midst  of  the  menacing  troop,  and 
coming  forward  to  the  side  of  the  terri- 
ble chief,  sat  down  tranquilly  at  his 
feet. 

*<  I  am  your  friend,"  she  said,  lifting 
up  her  gentle  eyes  to  the  fierce  dark 
face. 

Gogos  looked  at  her  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  then  burst  into  a  fit  <^ 
laughter. 

**  Child !  what  are  you  ?  Whenoe 
do  you  come?"  Then,  before  she 
could  answer,  he  had  seized  her  arm 
with  a  ^asp  which  had  nearly  extort- 
ed a  shriek  of  pain  firom  the  brave  girl, 
and  with  the  other  hand,  drawing  out 
along  sharp  knife,  that  sleamed  bright 
in  the  fire-light,  he  held  it  dose  to  ner 
throat.  *'  X  ou  are  a  spy,  and  a  brave 
one  too ;  but  your  courage  shall  not 
save  you." 

'*Hear  me  speak,  before  you  cut 
my  throat, "  said  Xanthi  calmly,  though 
her  heart  was  bounding  to  her  lips. 
*'  You  can  kill  me  after  quite  as  well 


as  now. 


**Paiiagiii  kleftrina  (holy  virgin  of 
the  robbers)  saw  you  ever  so  dauntless 
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a  woman,"  exclaimed  the  old  chief, 
gazing  at  her  without  relaxing  his 
hold.  "  Why  the  last  I  killed,  deafen- 
ed  me  with  shrieks  till  I  cut  off  her 
head,  and  that  stopt  her  mouth,  when 
nothing  else  would.  Ha,  ha  I"  and  all 
the  klefls  laughed  in  chorus  at  the 
brigand-like  jest.  **  Speak,  then,  my 
daughter,"  he  continued,  **  as  you  say 
I  can  kill  you  quite  as  well  a  little  later. " 

**  Listen,  then,"  began  Xanthi  ; 
<*  but  stay,  make  them  all  sit  down, 
for  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a  long 
story."  Gogos  shrugged  his  shoulders 
in  utter  astonishment,  but  he  nodded 
to  his  men,  who  resumed  their  seats, 
overwhelmed  with  amazement  at  the 
composure  with  which  their  redoubt- 
able chief  was  braved  by  a  feeble  wo- 
man. *'One  fine  summer's  night," 
began  Xanthi,  her  voice  trembling 
slightly — "  it  is  long  ago  now — a  little 
Mainote  girl  came  creeping  through 
an  olive  grove  that  grew  all  round  a 
village,  towards  a  lonely  chapel  that 
stood  in  the  midst  of  it.  She  had  been 
sent  to  trim  the  lamp  before  the  Pa- 
nagia's  picture,  and  she  stole  along, 
trembling  and  looking  back  very  often, 
for  there  was  a  great  sirocco  sweeping 
through  the  forest,  and  darkening  the 
sky,  and  she  knew  that  in  every  one 
of  the  whirling  circles  of  dust  it  had 
raised,  there  danced  a  demon  conceal- 
ed from  her  eyes.  But  the  Panagia 
knew  she  was  going  to  the  chapel,  so 
she  protected  her,  and  she  got  there 
in  safety.  The  lamp  had  nearly  gone 
out,  but  she  replenished  it  with  oil ; 
it  sprung  up  in  a  bright  flame,  and  as 
ibe looked  round  by  nie  light  it  gave, 
she  screamed  out  with  a  terrible  fear, 
and  fled  to  the  door.  She  had  seen 
peering  out  from  behind  the  altar 
where  he  was  hid,  the  dark  face  of  a 
great  fierce  kleft,  with  his  eyes  glar- 
mg  at  her  as  though  he  would  devour 
her,  and  his  hair  hanging  round  him, 
aU  dripping  with  blood;  and  just  as 
i^e  was  flying  away,  shrieking  out  in 
her  terror,  he  called  out — 

•* '  Amaun,  I  am  dying  of  thirst.' 
She  stopt,  though  her  knees  shook  so 
she  could  hardly  stand,  and  he  said, 
•  Amaun,  little  child  I  I  am  perishing 
with  hunger  and  thirst.* 

'*  So  she  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
her  heart  almost  failed  her ;  but  at 
last  she  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
and  said — 

•*  *!  will  bring  you  water  and  food, 
oh,  terrible  klefl  V 


*'*  But  listen,*  then  said  this  kleft, 
'  if  you  dare  to  whisper  you  have  seen 
me,  I  will  shoot  you  through  the  head. 
Wherever  you  may  be,  I  will  find  you 
out.' 

"And  she  said,  *I  will  not  tell. 
Why  should  I?' 

**  So  he  trusted  her  just  as  you  trust 
me  now,"  continued  Aanthi,  looking 
up  in  the  brigand's  face. 

"Go  on,"  exclaimed  Grogos,  who 
had  been  listening  with  increasing  in- 
terest. 

*•  The  little  girl  went,'*  resumed 
Xanthi,  **and  soon  came  back  with 
some  bunches  of  grapes,  and  her  cap 
full  of  water.  The  kleft  had  been 
wounded,  and  he  was  so  weak  that  he 
could  scarce  raise  his  hand;  so  she 
held  his  head,  and  gave  him  to  drink, 
and  then  she  put  the  grapes  into  his 
mouth  one  by  one,  and  next  she  wash- 
ed his  wound,  and  tied  it  up  with  her 
veil." 

**I  remember,**  murmured  Gogos, 
"oh,  noble  little  girl." 

**  The  kleft  was  too  ill  to  move  for 
some  days,*'  continued  Xanthi,  *'  and 
the  little  girl  tended  him  all  that  time, 
and  crept  through  the  forest  morning 
and  evening  to  bring  him  food.  One 
night  she  was  coming  to  him  as  usual, 
when  she  saw  racing  over  the  plain 
towards  the  chapel  a  great  troop  of 
horsemen,  and  she  knew  they  were  in 
search  of  the  kleft,  so  she  ran  quickly 
into  his  hiding-place,  and  called  out 
to  him  to  fly  ;  and  he  fled  and  conceal- 
ed himself  amongst  the  brushwood,  so 
that  when  the  soldiers  came,  the  little 
girl  was  alone  in  the  chapel.  Then 
they  all  crowded  round  her,  and  bid 
her  tell  them  where  the  brigand  was." 

'*  And  she  would  not  I  brave  little 
girl,  I  heard  it  all  I'*  exclaimed  Gogos. 

**  At  last,  one  of  them  struck  her 
with  his  sword  and  nearly  cut  off*  her 
arm,"  continued  Xanthi. 

"He  did,"  said  Gogos ;  "  I  remem- 
bered it,  and  killed  him  next  year  !'* 

'*  So  then  she  fell  down,  and  seemed 
to  be  dead,  and  they  all  rode  away  full 
of  rage ;  but  the  kleft  escaped  to  the 
mountains  1** 

•*  Or  I  should  not  be  here  to-day, 
with  my  pipe  in  my  hand,"  said  Gogos, 
exultingly.  **It  is  all  quite  true,  little 
one  ;  but  how  do  you  know  it  so  well  ?*' 

Xanthi  turned  back  the  loose  sleeve 
of  her  dress,  and  showed  him  a  deep 
scar  on  her  arm,  where  it  had  been 
nearly  severed  in^wo.    Gk)gos  started, 
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and  seizing  Hold  of  her,  turned  her 
head  towards  him>  and  looked  into  her 
face. 

*'  The  brave  child  did  not  die  then  1" 
he  exclaimed.  '*  By  the  beard  of  St. 
Spiridionl  it  is  herself — I  know  the 
great  eyes  and  the  long  black  hair  I" 

"  So  I  am  your  friend,  am  I  not  ?" 
said  Xanthi,  smiling  gaily. 

"  My  friend  1  you  are  my  child — 
my  daughter ;  ask  what  you  choose 
and  I  will  do  it.  Panagia  mou  I  how 
these  children  grow — it  was  not  possi- 
ble I  should  know  you,  my  bird! — 
And  look  you,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  brigands,  '*this  is  my 
daughter,  and  whoso  touches  a  hair  of 
her  head  shall  not  live  to  repent  it." 

Xanthi  pulled  his  sleeve  impatiently, 
for  she  was  thinking  of  Spiro,  so  hun- 
gry outside. 

'*You  do  not  know  how  I  came 
here  ?"  she  said. 

**  True  1 — tell  us  how  it  was.  You 
did  well  to  come,  whatever  brought 
you." 

Xanthi  then  told  him  all  their  ad- 
ventures from  the  time  of  her  mar- 
riage ;  and  the  old  brigand  made  the 
cave  resound  with  his  shouts  of  merry 
laughter,  when  he  heard  of  the  theft 
of  the  great  Effendi,  and  still  more  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  sly  horse  had 
taken  his  revenge,  and  escaped  from 
their  hands.  As  soon  as  she  had  con- 
cluded, finishing  off  with  a  brilliant 
list  of  her  husband's  good  qualities, 
Gogos  called  out  loudly — 

**Come  in,  palikarl  come  in — we 
are  all  friends  here ;  you  shall  be  safe 
and  welcome." 

Instantly,  there  was  a  rush  of  steps, 
and  Spiro  bounded  into  the  cave,  half 
expecting  to  see  his  poor  little  wife 
lyjng  murdered  before  him ;  but  the 
blood  flowed  back  to  his  heart  when 
he  saw  her,  not  only  uninjured,  but 
smiling  upon  him  as  brightly  as  ever ; 
and,  fairly  making  up  his  mind  that 
she  was  half  a  witch,  he  sat  down  by 
her  side,  and  began  helping  her,  most 
unsentimentally,  to  discuss  a  huge 
slice  of  roast  lamb  which  Grogos  set 
before  them.  When  they  had  nnishcd 
their  supper — for  which,  as  it  may  be 
supposed,  they  had  no  common  appe- 
tite— he  bid  tliem  lie  down  to  sleep  in 
all  peace  and  safety,  trusting  to  him  to 
see  what  would  be  done  for  them  in  the 
morning ;  and  with  a  heart  full  of  joy 
and  gratitude  the  little  Mainote  laid 


her  head  upon  her  husband's  knees, 
and  fell  into  a  tranquil  slumber 
amongst  all  those  fierce  and  sangui- 
nary klefts. 

The  morning  broke,  and  one  by  one 
the  robbers  arose,  and  turned  to  the 
pure  beams  of  the  morning  sun  their 
dark  faces,  stamped  with  a  wild  and 
horrible  expression  we  rarely  see  in 
our  own  quiet  and  civilized  country, 
and  which  is  only  to  be  attained  where 
a  free  licence  has  for  years  been  given 
to  unbridled  passions.  But  the  first 
object  which  met  the  eyes  of  each  one 
was  the  little  Xanthi  seated  in  the  cen. 
tre  of  the  cave,  and  looking  round 
with  the  utmost  astonishment  on  the 
objects  it  contained.  It  is  certain  that 
had  shebeen  a  member  of  some  archsBO- 
logical  society,  instead  of  being  only  as 
ignorant  and  innocent  a  little  peasant 
as  ever  breathed,  she  would  have  been 
yet  more  surprised ;  for  even  here,  in 
the  midst  of  tne  wild  mountain  desert, 
the  handwriting  of  the  past  had  left  a 
strange  record  of  the  palpable  exist- 
ence, m  the  faith  of  men  lise  ourselves, 
of  all  the  fanciful  visions  of  ancient 
mythology.  This  singular  cavern — so 
admirable  for  the  purposes  of  brigand- 
age, that  it  was  the  habitual  resort  of 
Gogos  while  he  lived,  and  has  been  the 
habitation  of  klefts  less  famous  since 
his  death — is  commonly  called  the 
**  Cave  of  the  Nymphs,"  having  been 
dedicated  to  them,  at  their  own  desire 
as  it  would  appear,  by  a  certain  archi- 
tect, who  gives  a  somewhat  verbose  ac- 
count of  the  honor  they  had  done 
him,  in  various  inscriptions  still  per- 
fectly legible  on  the  walls.  He  hii 
exhausted  his  ingenuity  in  decoratiDg 
the  interior,  commencing  with  an  el^ 
borate  image  of  himself,  which  is  ludi- 
crous from  the  expression  of  supreme 
self-complacency  stamped  on  tiie  face, 
by  which  the  unfortunate  artist  has  ir- 
remediably perpetuated  his  own  silly 
character,  and  interesting  from  the 
details  of  the  costume,  which  is  but 
slightly  dissimilar  to  that  of  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  but  what  principally  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Xanthi,  and 
seemed  almost  to  terrify  her,  was  a 
colossal  statue  of  Minerva,  headless, 
as  though  in  honour  of  the  peculiar 
propensities  of  the  klefts,  seated  on  a 
sort  of  throne,  with  an  extreme  majesty 
in  the  attitude  and  formation  of  the 
neck  and  bust.  This  fine  piece  o£ 
sculpture  is  known  among  the  brigands 
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by  the  name  of  tlie  *^  Great  Lady,"  and 
tney  seem  to  regard  her  with  a  sort  of 
superstitioiifl  reverence.* 

As  soon  as  Grogos  awoke,  Xanthi 
flew  to  bring  him  his  pipe  and  his  cof- 
fee, insisted  on  mending  an  unseemly 
rent  in  his  sleeve,  and  paid  him  so 
much  attention,  with  such  gay  good 
homour,  that  in  the  space  of  a  very 
short  time  the  unsuspecting  kleft  was 
thorouffhly  fascinated  by  uie  cunning 
little  Mainote — the  fierce  and  villanous 
old  robber  became  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
and  found  it  utterly  impossible  to  re- 
fuse any  request  backed  by  a  pleading 
glance  from  her  merry  black  eyes. 
Aanthi's  object  in  this  co(}uettish  pro- 
ceeding was  to  obtain  his  escort  for 
Spiro  and  herself  as  far  as  Athens. 
When  she  told  him  her  wish,  he  de- 
murred a  little,  but  finally  acceded, 
provided  the  diviner  of  his  band  should 
ensure  their  finding  a  tolerable  booty 
on  the  way. 

The  secrets  of  the  future,  according 
to  Greek  brigands,  are  to  be  found 
carefully  noted  in  the  shoulder-blade 
of  a  sheep ;  and,  after  a  due  examina- 
tion of  this  loquacious  bone,  by  a  per- 
son who,  being  a  seventh  child,  had 
the  power  of  penetrating  its  mysteries, 
it  was  announced  to  Gogos,  that  if  ho 
accompanied  the  wanderers,  they 
would,  in  a  few  days,  meet  with  a  rich 
prize  on  their  road  I  This  at  once  de- 
cided the  old  chief  on  gratifying  his 
bewitching  little  guest.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  matter  of  comparative  indif- 
ference to  these  brigands  in  what  di- 
rection they  went  to  seek  their  neces- 
tai7  prey.     They  could   no    where 


descend  from  their  rocky  fastnesses 
without  peril,  for  they  were  as  much 
the  enemies  of  their  countrymen  as  of 
the  Turks.  To  these  mountain  tigers 
gold  was  gold,  and  worthy  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  price  of  blood  at  dl 
times,  whether  it  were  wrung  from 
the  impoverished  hands  of  their  fellow 
Greeks,  or  from  the  overflowing  trea- 
sure-houses of  their  common  oppres- 
sors. 

There  might  have  been  something 
exciting  and  attractive  in  the  wila 
adventurous  life  they  systematically 
led ;  making  their  home  in  the  caves 
of  the  free,  fresh  mountain,  and  rush- 
ing down  to  the  plains  when  their  pro- 
visions were  exhausted,  to  win  with 
the  sword  their  food  for  the  morrow  ; 
but  that,  wherever  they  went  their 
path  was  tracked  in  blood,  and  them- 
selves seemed,  when  they  adopted 
the  brigand  trade,  to  have  actually 
laid  down  their  humanity,  and  taken 
on  them  the  very  nature  of  wolves. 
Their  preparations  for  a  journey  were 
very  soon  made,  each  man  loaded  his 
gun  and  pistols,  and  bound  his  feet 
with  thongs  of  leather,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  sharp  stones.  One  of 
the  baggage  mules,  of  which  they  had 
two  or  three,  was  appropriated  to 
Xanthi,  and  shortly  after  day-break 
they  were  already  far  on  their  way 
from  the  nymph-haunted  cave.  The 
klefts,  who  were  all  endowed  with  a 
swiftness  of  foot  which  could  only  be 
attained  by  long  habit,  darted  over  the 
rocks  at  a  rapid  pace,  whilst  Gogos 
and  Spiro  walked  more  steadily  bjr 
the  Mainote's  side ;  she  herself,  exhi- 
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lirated  by  the  fresh  air  and  the  rapid 
movement,  made  the  wild  echoes 
answer  to  the  gay  music  of  her  songs, 
as  she  chanted  her  favourite  ballad  of 
the  great  palikar,  to  which,  in  addition 
to  the  original  version,  she  had  given 
a  few  significant  touches,  that  had 
completely  transformed  it  into  an  epic 
in  honour  of  Spiro.  Their  journey, 
which  was  continued  for  several  days, 
varied  little  in  its  incidents;  they 
bivouacked  at  nidit  on  the  hill-side, 
where  they  lit  a  nre  and  cooked  their 
meal,  for  thoy  eat  but  once  a-dav,  and 
that  only  after  sunset.  Xantiii,  at 
first  thought  it  rather  amusing  to  find 
that  they  had  daily  to  steal  a  sheep 
for  their  supper,  till  she  discovered 
that  they  invariably  massacred  the 
keeper  of  the  flock,  whether  he  resisted 
then:  depredations  or  not.  At  last 
she  innocently  asked  old  Gogos  why 
they  always  killed  the  shepherd  also, 
since  they  could  not  eat  him  too? 
His  only  answer  was,  **  I  would  eat 
him  if  I  had  no  better  food !" 

At  last,  having  long  since  left  the 
Arcadian  mountains  far  behind  them, 
they  descended  into  the  vast  plain  that 
lies  between  the  hills  of  Pentelicus 
and  Ilymettus,  and  began  to  traverse 
its  w^ide  expanse,  skirting  stealthilv 
alonjr  the  bank  of  a  little  stream,  whicli 
flows  into  the  Illyssus. 

In  the  most  desert  portion  of  this 
j)lain,  so  wild,  indeed,  that  it  is  rarely 
visited,  there  lies,  solitary  and  majes- 
tic in  his  loneliness,  a  colossal  lion  of 
enormous  size,  formed  of  the  purest 
white  marble.  The  peculiarities  of 
the  sculpture  indicate  at  once  that  it 
belongs  to  the  earliest  period  of  art, 
and  consequently  its  unchanging  ex- 
istence exactly  as  it  now  ai)pears,  re- 
cedes back  to  a  remote  antiquity, 
which  baffles  all  attempts  to  follow  it. 
This  wonderful  monument  of  a  time 
almost  utterly  unknown  to  us,  is  enve- 
loped in  the  deepest  mystery  ;  no  re- 
cord, tradition,  or  inscription  of  any 
kind  gives  the  slightest  clue  to  its  ori- 
gin. The  lower  portion  of  the  limbs 
are  now  firmly  fixed  in  the  earth ;  and 
this  only  is  certain,  that  during  a 
lapse  of  '^tirne  which  our  imagination 
docs  not  easily  grasp,  that  majestic 
old  lion  has  lain  precisely  as  we  now 
behold  him,  in  his  attitude  of  most 
su])remc  repose,  whilst  the  rushing 
ages  have  careered  over  his  giant  head, 
and  left  no  deeper  trace  than  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  long  vanished 


wrestlers  for  Olympic  fame  have 
marked  on  the  plain  around  1  There 
is  something  solemn  and  mysterious 
in  the  gaze  which  this  mute  keeper  of 
the  secrets  of  the  past  has  fixed  upon 
the  mountain  of  Uymettus,  that  nscs 
up  before  his  face.  Who  shall  say 
how  long  these  unchanging  eyes  have 
dwelt  in  contemplation  on  that  classic 
hill!  before  even  the  forests  waved 
upon  its  brow,  of  which  tradition 
speaks,  and  now,  in  its  sterile  bleak- 
ness, clothed  only  with  the  scented 
heath  ;  yet  still  looking  on  it  as  though 
he  never,  from  century  to  century, 
could  weary  of  beholding  the  glory  of 
the  sunlight  upon  it,  and  watching  it 
bv  night  fade  into  the  rich  purple 
glow  which  he  had  witnessed  long  be- 
fore it  ever  flashed  in  the  eyes  oi  that 
poet  of  old  who  has  immortalized  its 
fleeting  brightness !  There  ia  that  in 
the  intense  gaze  of  the  solemn  old 
lion,  which  might  lead  one  to  suppose 
that  he  had  been  for  ever  occupied  in 
extracting  the  bitter  wisdom  finom  the 
experience  of  each  passing  century, 
and  gathered  up  ago  by  age  all  his 
knomedge,  never  to  be  revcScd^  with- 
in  his  own  marble  breast  I 

It  was  not  until  the  klefts,  and  theur 
young  companions,  had  reached  this 
spot,  that  any  trace  appeared  of  the 
rich  proy  which  their  soothsayer  had 
promised  them.  They  had  been  sleep- 
ing during  the  sultry  noon-tide  honrs, 
under  the  shade  of  some  pomegranate 
trees,  and  were  just  preparing  affain 
to  start,  when  a  troop  of  Turkish 
horsemen  were  seen  rapidly  advancing 
towards  them;  the  glitter  of  their 
costly  arms  at  once  roused  the  fierce 
cupidity  of  the  brigands,  and  they 
speedily  determined  on  an  attack,  as 
the  enemies'  force  was  about  equal  to 
their  own. 

Spiro  was,  of  course,  abundantly 
ready  to  fight  the  common  foe  at  all 
times,  and  Xanthi  alone  had  to  be 
suitably  disposed  of.  This  he  accom- 
plished, by  desiring  her  peremptorily 
to  crouch  down,  motionless  and  silent, 
behind  the  great  lion,  whose  gigantic 
form  entirely  concealed  her.  Aanthi 
obeyed  without  a  word,  for  she  dread- 
ed her  husband's  frown  considerably 
more  than  the  Turks,  and  she  had  not 
been  there  five  minutes  before  the  loud 
shouts  and  cries  announced  that  the 
skirmish  had  commenced ;  nor  was  it 
the  less  deadly,  that  Spiro  had  recog- 
nized, in  two  of  the  number,  the  Bey 
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inih  and  his  negro  Fehim.  The 
dfl  were  rapidly  gaining  the  ad- 
^  when  suddenly  the  Moslem 
y  sounded  loudly  at  a  little  dis- 
and  the  main  body  of  Kyamil 
troop  came  galloping  up  to  the 
.  In  an  instant  the  order  of 
was  reversed,  the  brigands  fled 
them ;  for  this  famous,  or  rather 
fus  race  (which,  by  the  way,  is 
ogeiher  extinct  in  Greece  at  the 
t  day),  with  all  their  reckless 
f,  have  little  of  that  courage 
dies  before  it  pelds,  and  lightly 
f  esteem  their  neighbours'  heads, 
ronderful  what  a  profound  re- 
Jiey  have  for  their  own.  They 
I  the  direction  of  the  old  lion, 
le  Turks  pursued  them  beyond 
it  these  easy-living  gentlemen 
this  rather  a  heating  exercise 
warm  a  day,  so  they  quietly  al- 
the  robbers  to  escape,  and  rode 
Dn  the  road  to  Corinth,  which 
beir  ultimate  destination.  As 
epassed  the  colossal  lion,  Fehim 
jro,  thought  he  could  distinguish 
ling  fluttering  between  its  two 
iws,  as  though  the  stately  ani- 
id  actually  declined  so  far  from 
imal  dignity  as  to  catch  an  un- 
jrey.  In  a  moment  he  was  at 
x^  gazing  down  with  a  wild 
o£  triumph  on  the  shivering, 
g  Xanthi,  whom  his  look  para- 
altogether.  With  a  grin  which 
jred  Qie  whole  formidable  range 
tharp,  white  teeth,  the  Nubian 
id  down  his  hand  into  her  place 
lOealment,  and  grasping  her  by 
mnents,  lifted  her  up  as  easily 
Dg  drags  out  a  kitten,  and  threw 
STOBS  ms  powerful  horse  before 
then,  grasping  her  flrmly,  he 
his  steed  to  the  gallop,  and  has- 
to  follow  his  master.  How  poor 
Xanthi  twisted  and  writhed  in 
jn  grasp  of  the  negro,  trying,  at 
sk  of  being  crushed  in  the  fall, 
ig  herself  from  his  arms  to  the 
£  She  might  as  well  have  tried 
re  the  old  lion  himself  I  At  last 
I  seemed  to  weary  of  her  rest- 
is.  He  suddenly  stopped  and 
anted ;  the  fact  was,  ne  feared 
sr  cries  should  attract  the  atten- 
«f  the  Bey,  to  whom  he  must  at 
iisre  delivered  her  up,  an  act  of 
mce  to  which  he  was  by  no  means 
ed,  as  he  had  decided  on  selling 
rMr  Mainote  at  the  slave-mar- 
f  Corinth,  and  pocketing  the 
SToim  XXX.— No,  176. 


price.  Securing  his  prize  with  one 
hand,  with  the  other  he  took  from  the 
back  of  his  horse  an  enormous  bag, 
which  he  seemed  to  carry  with  him 
for  the  convenient  disposal  of  any 
casual  booty  he  might  chance  to  ob- 
tain, and  fairly  shook  her  into  itl 
Then  tying  it  up,  so  as  not  altogether 
to  exclude  the  air,  he  flung  it  over  the 
saddle  once  more,  and  resumed  his 
course.  There  was  a  terrible  differ- 
ence between  this  very  unpleasant  ride 
and  the  last  she  had  taken  with  her 
lost  husband  on  the  back  of  the  noble 
Eflendi.  How  Xanthi  hated  herself 
for  having  grieved  to  die  by  the  side 
of  Spiro — how  much  better  than  this 
bitter  captivity  1  It  was  not,  more- 
over, just  the  most  advantageous  posi- 
tion for  surveying  the  scenery,  and 
poor  Xanthi,  during  a  journey  of  four- 
and-twenty  hours,  which  seemed  to 
her  like  so  many  ages,  passed  quite 
"unconsciously  through  the  fine  tract 
of  land  which  separates  Athens  from 
Corinth  ;  nor  did  she  hear,  bewildered 
and  exhausted  as  she  was,  the  loud 
shout  from  the  Turks,  as  the  tall  peak 
of  the  Aero  Corinthus,  detaching  itself 
from  the  semicircle  of  beautiful  hills, 
announced  their  entrance  into  this,  the 
most  crushed  and  degenerate  of  all 
time-honoured  cities. 

Go  where  you  will  now,  it  is  a  sad 
thing  to  wander  over  Greece ;  for  it 
would  seem  as  though  man,  in  his  sin 
and  miser}',  weary  of  the  unsympa- 
thizing  and  eternal  smile  of  that  blue 
sky,  had  woven,  by  his  own  dark  deeds 
and  blighting  passions,  as  it  were,  a 
sombre  veil,  spread  out  over  all  that 
land  of  beauty,  of  mournful  associa- 
tions, and  bitter  memories,  through 
which  alone  you  can  look  down  upon 
her  loveliness.  Yet  it  is  pleasing,  as 
well  as  profitable,  to  linger  among  her 
ruins,wnen  they  are  desolate  and  lone- 
ly as  they  should  ever  be ;  for  then 
you  can  wrap  yourself  round  in  the 
atmosphere  of  decav  and  death  which 
hangs  so  heavy  on  them,  pondering  on 
the  great  lessons  they  teach,  and  won- 
dering to  see  how  the  seekers  of  earth's 
ephemeral  glory  have  been  justly 
mocked  in  the  enduring  existence  of 
the  very  handiwork  wherein  they 
sought  it,  while  themselves  are  all  for- 
gotten and  unknown.  And  you  can  lift 
up  your  head  and  look  on  the  unchang- 
ing brightness  of  the  heavens,  remem- 
bering with  joy  unto  your  soul,  that 
there  are  works  which  follow  the  dead 
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beyond  their  tomb^  and  wreath  immor- 
tal crowns  around  their  livid  brow ;  not 
the  sweet  accents  of  the  poet,  for  these 
are  but  the  echoes  of  his  livinj^  voice, 
that  shortly  shall  die  away  when  the 
damp  sod  shall  close  his  lips ! — not  the 
blood-stained  trophies  of  the  warrior, 
from  which,  it  mfiy  be,  his  own  eyes, 
unveiled  by  death,  have  turned  with 
loathing  ! — not  the  great  deeds  of  the 
ambitious,  who  on  earth  pillow  their 
throbbing  heads  on  thorns,  that  in  the 
grave  they  may  lay  it  on  a  tablet 
which  shall  trumpet  forth  their  name  1 
—but  that  man  has  raised  an  enduring 
monument  unto  himself,  from  whose 
lips  has  ever  fallen  one  word  of  holy 
hope,  like  heavenly  dew  upon  an  err- 
ing and  a  broken  spirit — whose  guid- 
ing hand  has  led  into  the  narrow  path 
some  doubting  soul,  tossed  wildlv  on 
the  billows  of  unguidcd  thought  — 
whose  meek  example,  or  whose  hea- 
ven-taught voice,  have  sown,  within 
his  own  restricted  sphere,  the  seeds  of 
that  undving  truth,  that  has  sprung 
in  widennig  circles  into  fruitful  holi- 
ness long  after  he  has  vanished  from 
the  scene,  liut  there  is  no  eloquent 
solitude,  no  phantom-peopled  di'sola- 
tion,  to  be  found  in  Corinth  :  her  fair 
remains  are  so  encrusted  with  the  mi- 
serable habitations  of  the  dregs  of  the 
population,  that  whilst  the  ancient 
monuments  would  tempt  you  to  be- 
wail the  mistaken  ambition  of  the  gene- 
rations of  the  dead,  you  are  constrain- 
ed to  turn  in  disgust  from  the  deeper 
defn'adation  of  the  livinor  race  before 
you. 

Kyamil  Bey  entered  his  palace  quite 
unconscious  of  the  prize  which  his  wily 
and  sordid  negro  had  obtained ;  and 
Fehim  had  instantly  repaired  to  the 
slave-market,  where  he  doj)osited  Xan- 
thi,  now  first  released  fj*om  her  most 
uncomfortable  imprisonment,  in  a  small 
room  along  with  several  others  destined 
for  the  same  fate. 

The  j)ublic  sale  was  not  until  the 
next  dav,  and  Xanllii  j)assed  the  dreary 
interval,  crouching  in  a  corner  of  the 
room,  speechless  and  tearless,  but  with 
a  sad  l)ewildered  gaze  in  her  great  black 
eyes,  and  a  whole  world  of  most  inex- 
pressible misery  struggling  for  vent  in 
tlie  convulsive  heavings  of  her  breast. 
Her  companions,  who  were  principally 
blacks,  seemed  to  take  up  tlie  matter 
(luite  ditlerently,  and  speculated  mer- 
rdy  on  the  appearance  and  temper  of 
their  future  master.       The  terrible 


hour  arrived  at  last,  and  Xanthi,  un- 
resisting, because  so  utterly  powerleMi 
was  led  out  by  the  exulting  negro  to 
the  platform  where  the  sale  took  place. 
The  buyers,  chiefly  Turks,  were  very 
numerous,  and,  as  Fehim  had  antici- 
pated, large  sums  were  at  once  offered 
for  the  Mainote  girl.  The  traders  at 
last  ben:an  to  dispute  loudly  as  to  tlie 
price  that  should  be  given  for  her,  and 
she  stood  by  with  a  sinking  heart, 
though  seemmgly  indifferent  enough ; 
for,  in  fact,  she  had  firmly  determined, 
if  no  other  means  of  escape  presented 
itself,  to  choke  herself  by  swallowing 
her  own  long  hair — a  strange  mode  St 
death,  which  more  than  one  of  these 
unfortunate  slaves  have  proved  to  he 
perfectly  practicable,  provided  tlifi 
tresses  are  profuse  enough.  Suddenly 
a  tall,  fierce-looking  Turk,  with  an 
enormous  black  beard,  and  a  turban 
covering  half  his  face,  made  his  way 
through  the  disputants,  with  a  great 
bag  of  piastres  m  his  hand.  Having 
examined  the  young  Mainote,  and  con- 
temptuously declared  that  her  eyelashes 
were  not  long  enough,  he  ended  by  of- 
fering so  exorbitant  a  sum  for  her, 
that  Fehim,  overjoyed,  instantly  de- 
livered her  up  to  him,  and  received 
the  money  in  exchange.  Grasping  htf 
slave  bv  the  shoulder,  this  fierce-look- 
ing  Moslem,  pushed  her  before  him 
through  the  crowd  of  disappointed 
merchants,  and  placing  her  on  the  back 
of  a  dromedary  which  stood  in  the 
lane  below,  he  mounted  himself,  and 
proceede<l  at  a  slow  and  dignified  pace 
through  the  streets. 

No  sooner  had  he  passed  throndi 
the  vast  currant-grounds  without  ue 
gate,  and  fairly  left  the  town  behmd 
him,  than  he  urged  the  animal,  ai 
swift  as  it  is  unwieldy,  to  its  quickest 
movement.  The  tremendous  trot  of 
the  dromedary,  which  is  probably  un- 
paralleled as  an  unpleasant  ezerciM, 
quite  completed  the  confusion  of  mind 
into  which  Xanthi's  many  miseries  had 
thrown  her,  and  she  remained  for  se- 
veral hours  quite  unconscious  of  the 
lapse  of  time,  till  she  was  roused  by  a 
wmd  of  ])eculiar  freshness,  that  blew 
across  her  burning  forehead.  Looking 
round,  with  a  dim,  vacant  glance,  she 
saw  that  she  was  once  more  on  the 
lonely  mountains.  Very  shortly  after 
the  Turk  suddenly  stopped  and  dis- 
mounted, and  at  the  same  moment,  as 
he  lifted  her  to  the  ground,  a  voice 
she  never  more  had  hapid  to  hear,  a 
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Toice,  trembling,  half  stifled  with  un- 
iqpeakable  joy,  billed  out — 

"Xanthir 

Instantly  on  all  sides  of  her  was  re- 
echoed back  with  wild  delight — 

*•  Xanthi,  Xanthi,  you  are  wel- 
come!" 

Breathless,  bewildered,  she  pushes 
back  her  veil  with  trembling  hands — 
ber  knees  shake  under  her,  her  lips 
refuse  to  utter  a  sound ;  her  eyes  in- 
stinctively turn  first  with  their  terrified 
gaze  upon  her  purchaser,  but  he  has 
thrown  down  the  great  turban  from 
his  head,  and  torn  away  the  false 
beard  which  disguised  him.  It  is 
Grogos  himself  who  stands  exulting 
and  smiling  beside  her!  and,  in  another 
instanty  Spiro,  straining  her  to  his 
hearty  convinces  her  tnat  it  is  no 
dreamy  and  that  she  is  indeed  restored 


uninjured  to  her  husband  and  her 
friends.  And  the  merry  brigands, 
enchanted  at  the  successful  expedition 
of  their  master,  as  well  as  at  the  rescue 
of  the  little  Mainote,  whom  they  liked 
so  well,  fairly  joined  hands,  and 
danced  round  the  young  couple,  half 
bewildered  with  so  much  joy. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  leave 
Xanthi  with  the  klefts,  dancing  round 
her  on  the  bright  hill  side ;  for,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  the  rest  of  her 
career  was  characterized  by  a  most 
practical  contempt  for  all  the  laws  of 
her  country  !  The  brigand  life  had 
appeared  so  charming  to  both  her  and 
her  husband,  that  she  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  her  days  as  the  wife  of  a 
kleft,  dwelling  sununer  and  winter  in 
the  Cave  of  the  Nymphs. 
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UY   WILLIAM   CAULKTOX. 


IX   TWO  PARTS. — PART   I. 


It  is  utterly  impossible,  upon  princi- 
ples of  plain  reason  or  common  sense, 
to  account  for  the  preposterous  in- 
sanity of  ambition  which  prompts  so 
many  men  of  every  party  to  seek,  \£ 
possible,  all  those  means  which  the  in- 
genuity of  the  head  and  the  blackest 
corruption  of  the  heart  united,  can  call 
into  action,  for  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  fact,  however,  is  too 
well  known  and  admitted  for  us  to 
philosophize  upon  it  here,  or  to  at- 
tempt any  adjudication  upon  the  na- 
ture and  object  of  human  ambition, 
as  to  whether  it  is  founded  upon  prin- 
ciples that  are  selfish  and  corrupt,  or 
disinterested  and  philanthropic.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  our  opinion  upon 
the  subject;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  anv  honest  and  imjiartial 
man  who  could  prevail  upon  himself 
to  watch  the  progress  of  an  election, 
might  probably  arrive  at  our  con- 
clusions. 

Elections  present  nearly  the  same 
features  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ; 
but  as  those  which  occurred  during 
the  existence  of  the  Forty  Shilling 
Franchise  were  perhaps  somewhat  more 
remarkable  as  manifestations  of  na- 
tional manners  that  are  now  gradually 
disappearing,  of  systematic  corruption 
c(iually  gross  and  ingenious,  and  of 
gregarious  and  brutal  degradation, 
which  we  trust  superior  education  and 
more  independent  habits  of  thought 
may  ultimately  remove — we  accord- 
in<Tly  select  it,  not  simply,  however, 
as°a  mere  record  of  the  past,  but  with 
a  view  of  startling  the  present  gene- 
ration, if  it  be  yet  possible,  into  some- 
thing like  conmion  honesty  and  a  sense 

of  shame. 

As  is  always  usual,  the  moment  a 
dissolution  was  determined  on,  or 
about  to  take  place,  an  active  canvass 
was  resorted  to  by  such  as  had  resolv- 
ed to  contest  the  county  or  the  bo- 
rough, as  the  case  migfit  be.  This 
canvass,  as  it  was  conducted  in  the 
olden  time,  was  in  general  a  great 
grievance  to  tho  iwjople,  inasmuch  as 


it  threw  the  whole  country  into  a  state 
of  idleness,  excitement,  aud  excea» 
that  banished  industry,  sobriety,  and 
honesty  from  tho  land.  From  the  mo- 
ment  it  commenced,    all   those  wlio 
possessed  votes  during  the  existence 
of  the  •*  Forties,"  as  they  were  termed, 
became  unsettled,  and  at  once  were 
seized  upon  by  a  spirit  of  liccntioas- 
ness  and  tumult,  tiiat  was  asreeible 
to  their  reckless  habits,  their  utter 
ignorance,  the  low  moral  standard  by 
which  they  were  regulated,  as  well  u 
by  the  unparalleled  political  cormp- 
tion  which  animated  aud  characterized 
their  superiors.     If,  however,  the  mo- 
rals of  the  poorer  classes  were  in  those 
days  at  a  low  ebb,  those  of  too  manr 
of  the  gentr}',  and  of  almost  the  whole 
class  of  vulgar  and  upstart  Squireens, 
in   particular,  were  still  worse  and 
more  objectionable.     In  the  course  of 
those  canvasses,  many  an  innocent  and 
unfortunate  maiden,  possessed  of  tho 
fatal  gift  of  beauty,  has  been  marked 
as  a  victim,  and  utterly  ruined,  by  the 
young  snuire  or  S(]uireen,  or  others  of 
the  profligate  and  jeering  stafT  that 
accomi)anied  the  principals  upon  their 
tour  through  the  county.     Indeed^  at 
the  period  we  are  writing  of,  the  state 
of  the  whole  country,   in  connexion 
especially  with  the  right  of  frsndiise, 
was  fearfully  depraved.     The  whole 
population  of  the  kingdom  might, with 
truth,  be  divided  into  two  claaaos    the 
lords  of  the  soil — the  squireens— 4Uid 
the  buckeens — many  of  the  two  latter 
— middlemen,  on  the  one  side;  and  the 
ignorant,    semi-barbarous,    destitnte, 
whip])ed,  and  tramplcd-on  scrfs^  on  the 
other.     Such  was  the  condition  of  the 
lower  classes,  as  well  as  of  those  who 
drove  them  like  unreasoning  cattle  to 
the  hustings  at  the  period  £iid  in  our 
description. 

Parliament  was  at  length  dissoWedf 
and  those  who  had  neglected  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people  be^an  to  make  pre- 
parations for  being  reinvested  with  au- 
thority to  neglect  them  agcmu  Many 
fine  speeches  had  been  made — com* 
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ers  appointed  to  examine  par- 
subjects,  and  reports  printed 
J  blue  books,  having  immense 
ixes,  with,  as  one  might  sup- 
le  special  object  of  never  being 
•  acted  on — patriots  had  been 
)d  for,  or,  at  least,  had  their 
r  placed  in  such  a  negociable 
I  as  vastly  increased  the  mani- 
n  of  their  love  of  country. 
ttSt  in  fact,  had  been  in,  and 
r  had  been  out  two  or  three 
alternately.  Many  who  had 
Uieir  party  at  the  expense  of 
mntry,  had  been  pensioned  off, 
few  whose  circumstances  kept 
ree  of  the  pension  list  were 
warded  by  a  peerage.  In  fact, 
e  circumstances  which  indicate 
olution  of  parliament  had  taken 
and,  amongst  others,  a  writ 
tn  issued  to  elect  a  member  for 
cular  county,  which  it  is  not 
ry  to  mention  at  present,  inas- 
I  every  one  of  our  readers  has 
suppose  it  to  be  his  own,  and 
necessarily  be  right.  There 
ro  candidates,  one  of  whom — 
had  been  the  sitting  member 
ftst  parliament — ^was  a  liberal — 
who,  although  not  in  trade, 
argely  in  promises  that  were 
jrrormed,  and  not  unfrequently 
»nnances  that  were  never  pro- 
£oth  candidates  were  absen- 
circumstance  which  was  much 
vour  of  each ;  for  it  so  happened 
those  enlightened  days  our 
s  countrymen — from  a  princi- 
suppose,  of  national  generosity 
rs  gave  a  preference  to  the  man 
assessed  least  opportunity  of 
y  his  country,  her  people,  or 
mts.  By  absentees  we  do  not 
adividuals  who  merely  were 
of  property  in  the  country,  but 
who  were  Irishmen  by  birth 
tcent,  and  who  had  princely 
!es  and  lordly  halls,  in  which 
id  not  live,  unless,  perhaps, 
a  short  visit,  in  order  to  look 
sir  own  affairs. 

iberal  candidate,  an  cmancipa- 
l  strenuous  advocate  of  popu- 
hts,  was  a  very  honourable 
ntercsted  gentleman,  by  name 
ier  Egoe  ;  and  his  rival,  the 
nd  Orangeman,  was  Ilobert 
I,  Esq.,  of  Constitution  House. 
inciples  of  the  latter  were,  of 
those  of  Protestant  Ascendancy 
ch  and  State,  and,  consequent- 


ly, of  No  Popery.  In  truth,  the  con- 
trast, so  far  as  principles — or,  at  least, 
professions — went,  were  sufficiently 
marked  to  give  ample  promise  of  a 
fierce  and  desperate  contest. 

Yanston  was  a  large  dark  man,  with 
a  composed  but  saturnine  cast  of  coun- 
tenance and  large  limbs;  whilst  his 
rival  was  a  shrewd-looking,  thin  little 
fellow,  with  a  lively  but  circumspect 
and  calculating  eye,  over  which  jutted 
a  pair  of  projectm^  eyebrows,  and  a 
rapidly-retreating  K>rehead.  For  two 
montlis  previously  the  whole  county 
had  been  traversed  and  canvassed  by 
each,  either  in  person,  or  through  the 
medium  of  their  friends.  In  this  can- 
vass, Mrs.  Egoe,  who  was  celebrated 
for  her  attachment  to  popular  privi- 
leges, rendered  essential  service  to  her 
husband,  by  a  very  ingenious  mode  of 
testing  at  once  the  love  of  fatherland 
and  gallantry  of  our  countrymen.  On 
experiencing  any  particular  difficulty 
in  the  person  canvassed,  and  especially 
when  she  had  ascertained  that  he  was 
attached  to  the  enemy,  being  the  most 
beautiful  married  toast  of  the  day,  she 
placed  a  golden  guinea  between  her  lips, 
which  the  voter  was  challenged  to  take 
between  his :  thus  turning  Cupid  him- 
self into  a  politician  by  a  system  of 
such  irresistible  and  debcious  bribery. 
Her  husband,  who  was  very  proud  of 
her,  whenever  he  got  deeply  into  his 
cups,  expressed  this  feeling,  and  it  was 
on  one  of  those  occasions  that  he  was 
asked  how  he  could  be  proud  of  a  wo- 
man who  had  been  kissed  by  more 
than  half  the  county.  The  canvass 
on  both  sides  having  been  concluded, 
the  first  day  of  the  election  at  length 
arrived. 

The  town  of  Ballyticklem  not  only 
from  an  early  hour,  but  from  the  pre- 
vious night,  was  literally  overflowmg. 
The  stream  of  human  beings  that 
fiowed  into  it  was  almost  equal  in 
point  of  numbers  to  the  multitudes 
which  flock  towards  a  fair.  Equipages 
of  every  description,  from  the  spank- 
ing  four-in-hand  to  the  one-horse 
jaunting-car,  were  all  in  rapid  motion 
towards  the  scene  of  contest — most  of 
them  distinguished  by  the  well-known 
colours  of  the  opposing  candidates, 
and  covered  by  large  placards,  having 
printed  on  them  "Mr.Egoe's Friends," 
or  **Mr.  Vanston's  Friends,"  as  the 
case  might  be.  Egoe's  colours  were 
a  grogram-grey,  and  those  of  Vanston 
a  cutbeard  \  but  some  of  their  friendflty 
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not  satisfied  with  so  much  moderatimi, 
had  procured  the  oUl  slandiiijij  oppo- 
nents of  oraiifrc  and  green,  whicli  they 
kept  ready  lor  the  close  of  the  con- 
test, when  voters  on  each  side  might 
begin  to  get  scarce. 

Indeed  the  appearance  of  the  various 
grades,  as  they  might  be  observed 
upon  the  two  great  thoroughfares  that 
led  to  the  town,  was  sufficiently  strik- 
ing. From  the  private  jaunting-car, 
and  the  spruce  country  squireen  upon 
his  bit  of  half-blood,  to  the  common 
hack  vehicle  and  the  frieze-coated 
farmer ;  and  from  the  latter  to  the 
struggling  tradesman;  and  from  the 
tradesman,  somewhat  out  at  elbows, 
to  the  gregarious  forty-shilling  free- 
holder, clad  in  open  multitudinous 
rags ;  from  the  highest  link  of  corrup- 
tion to  the  very  lowest ;  from  the  con- 
scious and  deliberate  profligate  of 
rank,  to  the  most  unthinking,  de- 
graded, and  brutal  slave,  throughout 
3ie  manifold  gradations  of  bribery  ; — 
all  were  there — most  of  the  latter 
eager  for  corruption,  and  all  of  the 
former  anxious  to  corrupt.  If  there 
were  any  honest v  at  all  among  them, 
and  there  was  indeed  but  little,  it  was 
to  be  found  in  the  middle  classes — the 
fact  being  that  the  gentry  and  higher 
ranks  on  the  upper  extreme,  and  the 
low,  venal  vagabonds  on  the  lower, 
were  precisely  of  the  same  moral 
standing,  with  the  exception  of  an  odd 
conscientious  creature  among  the  de- 
graded wretches,  for  whom  no  corres- 
ponding case  could  be  got  among  those 
who  sought  to  degrade  him.  There 
was,  for  instance,  on  the  one  side, 
education,  the  absence  of  temptation, 
an  enlightened  j^osition  in  society,  and 
what  ought  to  considered  high  moral 
feeling, — with  deliberate  corruption. 
On  the  other,  there  was  want  of  edu- 
cation, moral  ignorance,  neglect,  po- 
verty, destitution,  strong  temptation — 
with  a  disposition  to  be  corrupted. 

Every  lace  now  was  filled  with 
anxiety  or  importance.  Those  who 
knew  how  closely  the  chances  on  each 
side  were  balanced,  felt  in  full  force 
the  desperate  nature  of  the  game  that 
was  about  to  be  played  ;  and  those  who 
were  in  possession  of  a  vote,  although 
on  every  other  occasion  looked  upon 
only  as  perfect  dirt  under  the  feet  of 
those  who  were  now  courtin«r  them 
with  sugared  words  and  ample  pro- 
mises, appeared  with  countenances  in 
which  could  be  read  that  spirit  of  the 


slave,  that  would  wax  insolent  with 
tyranny,  if  it  were  entrusted  with  such 
power  as  it  is  <iualificd  neither  by  edu- 
cation nor  feeling  to  enjoy.     Nothinj^ 
indeed,  was  more  striking  than  thu. 
The    veriest    profligate^    abased   in 
morals  and  brutal  from  ignorance»with 
an  infinitesimal  stride  of  earthonwhidi 
to  ground  the  perjured  fiction  of  • 
vote,  now  swaggered  abont  with  a 
hardened  consciousness  of  authority, 
and  an  utter  abandonment  of  shame 
and  decency,  that  prevented  one  finom 
feeling  surprise  at  the  furious  scramble 
for    corruption,   which    characterised 
his  class.    Principle,  manly  feeUng,  • 
clear  and  conscientious  perccj>tion  of 
duty,  were  altogether  out  of  tne  ques- 
tion, and  could  not,  except  in  very  rare 
instances,  indeed  be  seen  at  alL  Con- 
science, a  sense  of  what  is  due  to  re- 
ligion, to  civil  freedomj  or»  as  it  ii 
termed,  political  liberty,  maT,  with  bat 
few  exceptions,  be  sought  tor  in  viin 
at  an  election.     On  the  contrary,  the 
wretched  people  seem  to  forget  erery 
high  and  sacred  feclinff  of  hononr,  in* 
tegrity,  and  truth,  and  to  become  snb- 
ject  for  a  moment  to  the  wont  and 
most  debasing  instincts  of  their  natore. 
A  shameless  contagion  of  profligacy 
seems  to  prevail,  which,  dM0en£ng» 
as  every  evil  does,  from  the  hiA  to 
the  low,  seems  to  fill  the  latter  with  an 
insolent  gratification,  in  being  able  to 
rival  and  surpass  their  betters  in  this 
venal  and  demoralizing  traffic.    Some 
few,  indeed,  you  might  see,  who  came 
uninfluenced  by  the  contagions   in- 
sanity of  this  brief  but  corrupt  epi- 
demic.    Such  persons,  howeTert  kait 
themselves  aloof  from  the  crush  and  tne 
scramble,  and  neither  ran,  nor  nulied» 
nor  shouted,  nor  foucht,  nor  partook  at 
all  of  the  dism-aceful  spirit  which  pre- 
vailed around  them.  These  were  com- 
fortable,  independent  -  looking   meni 
who  either  drove  in  quietly,  and  with- 
out any  hurry,  upon  their  own  jaunt- 
ing   cars,    or    ix)de    in    upon   their 
plump,  sleek,  well-fed  horses,  dressed 
either  in  warm  superior  frieze  or  com- 
fortable broad-cloth.     The  one  yoa 
mi^ht  know  with    his  long-thonW 
whip  in  his  hand,  the  other  l^  his 
plated  spurs,  and  both  by  the  calm 
and  unagitated  expression    of  their 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  faces,  in 
which  might  be  read,  at  a  glance,  in- 
dependent resolution  and  nunds  msde 
up  to  an  honest  exercise  of  their  elec- 
tive franchise.  But,  alas,  how  few  w** 
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the  number  of  these  true  patriots  I  No 
man  can  know  until  such  an  occasion 
as  this  occurs,  the  melancholy  and  hu- 
miliating materials  of  which  the  mass 
of  society  is  composed  throughout  all 
its  grades.  It  is  indeed  a  pamful  and 
a  mournful  thing  to  think  of  it,  and  to 
reflect  that  every  day  in  the  week  you 
are  surrounded  by  falsehood,  dis- 
honesty, perjury,  fraud,  venality,  and 
corruption,  m  their  worst  forms,  and 
that,  although  you  see  them  not,  un- 
less in  the  more  diminished  and  less 
obscurable  escapes  of  ordinary  social 
trial,  yet  that  they  are  before  you,  and 
behina  you,  and  on  each  side,  lying 
latent  and  ready  to  leap  into  active 
life  whenever  the  adequate  temptation 
shall  present  itself. 

On  every  side  now  were  seen  men 
flying  to  and  fro,  some  with  letters, 
notes,  and  written  communications  in 
their  hands,  seeking  out  particular 
persons  ;  others,  agam,  were  convers- 
ing in  angry  knots,  or  indulging  in 
loud  mirth,  and  according  as  a  friend 
or  an  opponent  passed,  they  greeted 
him  with  a  cheer  or  a  groan  for  their 
respective  candidates.  But  above  all 
that  was  remarkable,  and  sickening  be- 
yond the  power  of  description,  was  the 
appearance  and  the  incessant  activity 
of  the  whippcrs-in,  or  agents,  the 
potwallopers,  and  others,  who  are  the 
organs  or  conduits  through  which  the 
black  and  filthy  streams  of  corruption 
flow,  and  which,  like  other  sewers, 
are  themselves  certain  to  retain  such 
an  ample  portion  of  its  unclcanness. 

At  length  the  hour  for  commencing 
the  proceedings  arrived,  and  a  head- 
long rush,  such  as  always  characterizes 
an  election,  took  place  into  the  court- 
hoase.  Scarcely  anything  could  more 
clearly  demonstrate  the  utter  absence 
of  all  reason,  and  the  influence  of  blind 
impetuous  impulse,  than  the  conduct 
of  the  mob  on  that  occasion.  Indeed 
we  have  never  witnessed  such  scenes 
without  feeling  to  what  melancholy 
depths  of  degradation  mankind  can  be 
reduced,  when  in  the  very  act  of  exer- 
cising a  privilege  which  should  teach 
them  sefr-respect,  independence,  and 
a  consciousness  of  moral  elevation. 
Bat  so  it  is,  and  all  that  remains  for 
us  is  to  look  on  with  shame  and  pain, 
and  to  exclaim,  in  a  spirit  of  sorrow, 
"  alas,  for  poor  human  nature  1" 

When  the  writ  was  read  by  the 
sheriflf^  a  gentleman  rose,  and  in  a 
speech  which  was  hissed  by  one  half 


the  meeting,  and  cheered  by  the  other, 
without  one  word  of  it  having  been 
heard  by  either  party,  **  took  the  liber- 
ty," he  said,  "  of  proposing  Alexander 
Kgoe,  Escj.,  their  well-tried  friend, 
and  the  friend  of  civil  and  religious 
freedom  all  over  the  world.  (Cheers 
and  hisses.)  Mr.  Egoe  was  no  asccn- 
dancy  man,  anxious  to  erect  his  politi- 
cal superstructure  upon  the  necks  of 
half  his  countrymen,  leaving  the  other 
half  to  be  ground  to  dust  by  the  mill- 
stones of  irresponsible  power.  (Cheers 
and  hisses.)  Where  was  there  a  man 
who  combined  within  the  comprehen- 
sive circle  of  his  own  accomplishment 
so  square  and  perfect  a  table  of  quali- 
fications as  Llr.  Egoe — qualifications 
that  made  him  fit  to  represent  in  par- 
liament so  enlightened,  so  intelligent, 
so  well-informed,  so  independent,  and 
so  high-minded  a  constituency.  Was 
he  not  a  first-rate  man  of  business  ? 
Was  he  not  an  excellent  landlord? 
And  would  he  not  be  a  resident  one, 
also,  were  it  not  for  a  constitutional 
malady  (shouts  from  the  opposite 
party  of  **  wnconstitutional  malady") 
that  prevented  him  from  living  at 
home  ?  The  fact  was,  the  climate  did 
not  agree  with  him  ;  but  go  where  he 
might,  his  heart  was  with  his  country- 
men. Was  he  not  always  on  the  side 
of  liberty — the  liberty  of  the  subject 
— and  what  doctrine  is  there  on  earth 
equal  to  that  great  code,  the  liberty 
of  the  subject?  Where  was  there 
such  a  landlord  as  their  late  excellent 
member  ?  Where  was  there  a  man  so 
anxious  to  redress  the  grievances  of 
all  classes  of  his  country-men  ?  Whose 
tenants  were  so  happy  ?  Was  there 
one  on  his  estate  (unless  those  who 
were  dissatisfied)  who  had  a  single  com- 
plaint to  make  that  did  not  experience 
at  his  hands  instant  attention  ?  (Aye, 
hundreds.)  Not  one ;  he  boldly  de- 
fied and  challenged  contradiction." 

All  this,  and  much  of  the  same  com- 
mon-place description,  might  as  well 
have  been  left  unspoken,  inasmuch  as 
the  party  opposed  to  him  had  made  up 
their  minds  not  to  listen  to  a  word  he 
said. 

Having  brought  his  harangue  to  a 
conclusion,  he  sat  down  amidst  a  tu- 
mult of  cheers  and  hisses,  which  was 
kept  up  for  several  minutes,  not  with 
any  reference  to  what  had  been  said, 
but  merely  because  the  one  party  acted 
in  opposition  to  the  other. 

As  soon  again  as  a  lull  had  come, 
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another  gentleman,  dressed  in  Orange 
ribbons>  got  up,  and  in  a  true  ascen- 
dancy speech,  proposed  for  their  choice 
•*  that    stanch    and    uncompromising 
Protestant,  Robert Vanston,  Esfj.,  than 
whom  the  universe  at  large  could  not 
produce  a  more  sterling,  true-hearted 
Tory,  of  the  genuine  old  school  (im- 
mense cheers  and  furious  hisses).    He 
was  proud  to  have  the  honour  of  pro- 
posing such  a  man  ;  and  he  only  re- 
gretted that  it  had  not  fallen  into  more 
competent  hands.      Colonel  Vanston 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  that 
which  the  country  stood  so  much  in 
need  of — a  thoroughgoing  true  blue ; 
an  enemy,  a  bitter  enemy  to  wooden 
shoes,  and  an  uncompromising  antago- 
nist to  brass  money  ;  against  either  of 
which  he  was  wiUing  and  ready  to  sa- 
crifice his  life  if  it  were   necessary. 
When  he  mentions  brass  money  and 
wooden  shoes,    he  trusts  they  know 
what  he  means — (bravo,  Ronjer — down 
with  Popery  1  to  hell  with  all  Orange- 
men ;  shut  your  i>otato   trap ; — here 
there  was  a  ferocious  scuffle  between 
the  parties  for  several  minutes) — ^he 
trusts,  he  repeats,  that  they  know  what 
he  means — (it's  more   than    you   do 
yourself.)     He  is  not  to  be  intimidated 
— ^he  is  not  ashamed  of  his  principles — 
he  means  nothing  else  but  Popery  and 
Arbitrary  power — against  which  he  will 
protest  to  the  last  hour  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  longer  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary.    Let  all   true   Protestants  and 
Orangemen  rally  together  like  men,  and 
prevent  would-be  patriots  from  over- 
whelming the  country  with  Popery, 
bigotry,  and   superstition.      The  late 
member  (Mr.  Egoe)  is,   or  ailects  to 
be,  a  Protestant.     But  what  kind  of  a 
Protestant  ? — a  Protestant  that  would 
cut  his  own  throat,  in  order  to  make 
himself  a  more  useful  tool  for  a  set  of 
rebels  in  disguise.     There  is  no  true 
Protestant  there,  but  knows  whom  ho 
means  by  rebels  in  disguise.     He  is 
not  the  man  to  fly  from  his  colours— 
(here  he  waved  an  Orange  handker- 
chief, when  a  general  wavmg  of  hand- 
kerchiefs took  place,  accompanied  by 
yells,  bowlings,  and  hisses  on  the  one 
side — and    by   cheerings,    huzzaings, 
and  shouts  of  triumph  on  the  other; 
after     which      another     pummeling- 
match  took  place,  which  lasted  as  be- 
fore for  several  minutes.)     At  length, 
when  order  was  somewhat  restored,  he 
resumed : — **  He  could  not  close  with- 
out reminding  the  highly  respectable 


constituency  which  he  had  the  honour 
of  addressing,  that  they  had  on  that 
day,  and,  indeed,  on  every  day  until 
the  election  closed,  a  highly  important 
duty  to  perform.     He  saw  himself  sur- 
rounded by  that  most  respectable  and 
very  intelligent  class  of  men,  the  Forty- 
shilling  Freeholders  of  this  great  and 
important  county.     He  trusted  they 
would  do  their  duty.  (Here  there  was 
such  a  waving  of  caubeens,  as  for  a  mo- 
ment gave  to  the  whole  court-house  the 
appearance  of  a  rookery  into  which  a 
shot  had  been  fired ;  and  this  was  accom- 
panied by  such  a  shaking  and  dangling 
of  rags  as  could  be  witnessed  nowhere 
but  m  happy,  intelligent,  and  inde- 
pendent Ireland. )    He  addressed  him- 
self particularly  to  the  Sterling  and 
unpurchaseable  Forties — ^he  wouUl  pro- 
pose three  cheers  for  the  honest  and 
incorruptible  Forty-shilling  Freehold- 
ers of  their  loyal  county  I    He  trusted 
that  they  knew  who  was  their  friend ; 
or  if  they  did  not,  he  might  fearlessly 
say  that  they  would  find  out  that  im- 
portant secret  during    the   election, 
lie  was  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the 
Forties,  and   he  would  be  a  warm 
friend  to  them  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  it, 
he  only  invited  such  of  them  as  stood 
in  need  of  a  friend's  advice  to  come  to 
him,  and  to  those  with  whom  he  had 
the  honour  of  acting  on  that  great  and 
important  occasion,  and  they  would 
make  a  discovery  between   the  true 
friend  and  the  fafee.     Yes,  the  Forty- 
shillinrr  Freeholders  were  men  who  al- 
ways did  their  duty  by  their  country; 
they  were  above  briber\',  and  defied 
corruption  ;  but  they  knew  the  value 
of  true  friendship,  which  was  a  qua- 
lity so  rare  in  this  world  ;  yet  one  that 
was  not  without  its  value  when  known. 
He  called  upon  them  to  rally,  then» 
around  Mr.  Vanston,  who  was  their 
friend,  and  who  would  be  their  friend; 
and  they  must,  by  a  long  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,  send  aa 
honest,  high-minded,  uncompromising 
man  to  represent  the  most  independent 
and  intelligent    constituency  in  the 
kingdom," 

This  was  followed  by  another  con- 
flict between  the  enlightened  and  in- 
dependent Forties,  many  of  whom 
were,  by  the  way,  in  a  state  of  most 
glorious  intoxication.  Cheering  and 
groaning  recommenced  as  before,  which 
deepened  into  pulling  and  hawling^and 
ultimately  into  hard  blows,  which  were 
dealt  about  promiscuously,  witlioui  the 
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appearance  of  any  particular  enmity, 
but  simply  as  a  kind  of  relief,  or  ex- 
ercise for  the  moment,  or  as  something 
that  was  indispensable  at  an  election, 
and  consequently  a  portion  of  their 
duty. 

When  the  last  speaker  had  con- 
cluded, Mr.  Egoe  rose  up  amidst 
another  storm  of  cheers  and  hisses, 
and  for  some  time  appeared  to  be  en- 
gaged in  pantomime.  At  length,  after 
about  fifteen  minutes  of  dumb  show, 
he  was  heard  by  a  dozen  or  two  of 
those  who  were  nearest  him,  making  a 
speech  to  the  following  effect: — 

"I  know,"  he  proceeded,  **  that  it 
does  not  become  a  man  to  eulogize 
himself;  but,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  I  am  placed,  I  feel  that  I 
would  neglect  an  important  duty  to 
my  constituents,  if  I  were  to  overlook 
my  exertions  on  their  behalf  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  I  have 
been  placed  by  their  independent 
votes.  (Cheers  and  hisses.)  Gentle- 
men, my  political  principles  are  not 
now  a  secret ;  they  are,  I  trust,  well 
known,  for  they  have  always  been  re- 
corded on  the  side  of  libertv.  Li- 
berty,  gentlemen,  may  be  said  to  be 
my  motto.  Liberty  to  all ;  for  what 
is  or  can  the  world  itself  be  to  a  man 
who  has  it  not  ?  Gentlemen,  liberty 
is  that  great  principle  which  brings  us 
here  to-day,  and  which  will  bring  my 
friends  here  also  to-morrow.  Liberty 
to  the  black  as  well  as  to  the  white — 
liberty  to  the  slave  as  well  as  to  the 
freeman.  Gentlemen,  there  is  a  house 
— a  certain  house  which  shall  be  name- 
less— but  in  that  house,  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  there  is,  I  regret  to 
say  it,  no  liberty,  or,  at  least,  compa- 
ratively little.  There  is,  however,  to 
be  found  in  it  a  small  band  of  patriots, 
who  are  fighting  her  battles,  among 
which  band,  I  am  proud  to  say,  is  en- 
rolled the  name  of  Egoe.  (Cheers,  with 
much  yelling.)  Gentlemen,  so  long 
as  any  portion  of  my  respected  fellow- 
subjects,  who  differ  from  me  in  reli- 
gion, are  not  permitted  to  share  in  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  so  long  shall  my 
humble  voice  be  raised  against  the 
policy  which  excludes  them.  (Out- 
rageous cheering,  with  several  bye- 
battles  in  different  parts  of  the  house.) 
I  am  not  the  man  to  bolster  up  a  rot- 
ten and  domineering  ascendancy,  by 
admitting  the  one  portion  of  my  fel- 
low-subjects to  privileges  which  I 
would  deny  to  the  other.    No  ;  I  am 


not  the  man  who  would  advocate  such 
exclusive  dealing  as  that.  Whatever 
be  my  faults — and  I  suppose  I  am  not 
without  my  share — yet  I  may  truly 
say  that  my  lot  is  cast  in  the  ranks  of 
freedom.  I  am  an  advocate  for  civil 
and  religious  liberty  over  the  universal 
world.  (Monstrous  cheers.)  That  is 
my  political  creed — universal  liberty  I 
— freedom  to  all  I  Slavery,  as  the 
great  Roman  orator  said,  is  a  bit- 
ter draught ;  and  though  thousands 
have  been  made  to  drink  of  her, 
yet  she  is  never  a  jot  the  sweeter  on 
that  account.  Gentlemen,  there  was 
an  abominable  law  passed  on  last  ses- 
sion, laying  the  tine,  wherever  a  po- 
teen-still is  found  at  work,  upon  the 
whole  townlaud,  by  which  means  the 
innocent  are  generally  punished,  and 
the  guilty  escape.  That  law,  gentle- 
men, shows  us  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons itself  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
I  opposed  that  law ;  I  recorded  my  vote 
agamst  it.  Will  my  excellent  friend 
say  that  he  approves  of  it  ? — for  I  trust 
I  may  still  be  permitted  to  call  him 
my  excellent  friend.  (Here  his  hon- 
ourable opponent  rose  and  bowed,  on 
which  Mr.  Egoe  bowed  again  to  him, 
and  both  met  half  way,  and  shook 
hands.  Immense  cheering.)  Will  my 
excellent  friend  sav  that  he  approves 
of  it  ?  ( *  No, '  from  Vanston. )  Well,  I 
am  glad  he  says  no ;  for,  indeed,  it  is 
with  jjreat  rcGret  I  differ  from  him  on 
any  subject ;  and  if  he  lent  his  power- 
ful aid  to  the  great  cause  of  universal 
liberty,  nothing  on  earth  would  give 
me  greater  satisfaction.  I  trust,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the Well,  my  re- 
spected friend  says  he  does  not  ap- 
prove of  the  law  in  question  ;  but  will 
he  permit  me  to  ask  him,  if  he  does 
not  approve  of  it,  why  did  he  vot«  for 
it?  I  trust,  gentlemen,  he  will  be 
able  to  answer  that  question  in  a  satis- 
factory maimer;  not  to  me,  but  to 
the  constituency  of  this  great  and  im- 
portant county.  (From  Mr.  Vanston 
— 'I  pledge  myself  to  answer  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.')  I  hope  he 
may ;  no  man  will  rejoice  at  it  more 
than  I  shall.  But  will  the  honourable 
gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  him  ano- 
ther question,  bearing  on  his  claims 
to  your  confidence  and  your  votes. 
Why  is  it  that  with  liberty  in  his  lips 
he  can  reconcile  it  to  hunself  to  vote 
against  the  rights  of  his  Roman  Catho- 
lic fellow-countrymen  ?  Why  is  it  that 
with  freedom  on  his  lips,  but  I  fear  on 
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his  lips  only,  Le  can  have  the  courage 
to  come  here  to-day,  and  expect  to  be 
supported  by  those  whose  civil  thral- 
dom he  would  help  to  perpetuate? 
These,  gentlemen,  are  solemn  and  im- 
portant questions,  and  must  be  so- 
lemnly and  clearly  answered.  Will  my 
honourable  friend  have  the  confidence 
to  say,  *here  are  five  millions  of  my  fel- 
low-countrymen in  slavery — and  here 
are  a  vast  number  at  present  around 
me — I  have  voted  against  their  claims 
to  freedom — ^I  am  pledged  to  vote 
against  them,  yet  I  have  the  hardihood 
to  expect  that  they,  by  their  votes, 
will  enable  me  to  perpetuate  their 
slavery  ?  This  is  the  position  in  which 
he  stands — let  him  get  out  of  it  if  ho 
can.  Who  is  there  here  who  will  avow 
himself  a  friend  to  slavery  ?  Who  is 
there  here  who  will  support  the  man 
whose  energies  are  devoted  to  the  sub- 
jugation and  debasement  of  his  brother 
man  ?  If  there  be  any  such,  I  care 
not  for  his  vote — I  disclaim  it — I  re- 
pudiate it — I  renounce  the  support  of 
the  man  who  will  support  slavery — I 
will  have  no  such  companionship. 
'Evil  communication  corrupts  good 
morals.'  Away  with  him — presto,  be- 
gone— *  get  thee  behind  me,  Satan' — 
'anathema,  maranatha.'  Gentlemen, 
I  am  detaining  you  too  long  (so  you 
are — no,  no — go  on — cheers  again  and 
hisses.)  Gentleman,  I  am  not  now 
speaking  for  myself,  but  for  you  all — 
for  as  for  me,  /  make  no  distinctions 
among  you — God  made  none — you  are 
all  created  with  the  same  number  of 
physical  senses  and  qualities — all  your 
complexions  are  of  the  same  stamp 
(except  the  yellow  bellies) — you  have 
the  same  number  of  limbs,  the  same 
number  of  faculties,  both  mental  and 
bodily — why  then,  since  God  has  cre- 
ated you  all  alike,  should  there  be  dis- 
tinctions made  among  us  in  favour  of 
one  class,  and  against  another?  I 
should  wish  my  honourable  friend  to 
answer  that  question — and  I  trust  when 
he  rises  to  address  you,  that  he  will 
reply  to  some  others  which,  with  all 
due  respect,  1  have  taken  the  liberty, 
from  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  to  put  to 
him.  There  is  a  talk,  gentlemen, 
about  depriving  thcForty-shillingFree- 
holders  of  their  franchise.     Such  a  re- 

I>ort  is  current.  May  I  ajjain  ask  my 
lononrable  opponent,  whether  he  knows 
nnytliing  about  such  a  rumour,  or 
whether  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is 
founded  in  fact?     Gentlemen,  what- 


ever I  do  shall  be  done  above  boards 
coram  populo.  If  such  a  monitrotM 
step  be  m  contemplation,  I  for  one  shall 
most  strenuously  oppose  it.  Through 
every  stage  of  its  iniquitous  progress, 
it  shall  meet  my  most  decided  and  en- 
ergetic hostility.  Never  shall  I  suffer — 
whilst  I  have  a  voice  to  support  on  the 
one  side,  nor  to  denounce  on  the  other — 
the  rij^hts  of  theForty-shillingFreehold- 
ers  or  Ireland  to  be  bargain^  away  for 
the  sake  of  political  conrenience  or 
personal  corruption.  What — a  class  of 
men  so  free,  so  honest,  so  independent, 
so  incorruptible — ^yes,  gentlemen,  so 
incorruptible,  that  a  fnend  of  mine 
who  was  over  here  at  the  last  election, 
and  who  is  also  at  this,  absolutely  said 
that  he  knew  of  nothing  which  am>rded 
him  greater  gratification  than  the  mere 
attempt  to  bribe  them,  that  ho  might 
the  more  clearly  perceive  the  extra- 
ordinary extent  of  their  honesty.  He 
would  like  to  do  so,  he  said,  from  prin- 
ciples of  moral  purity  alone,  in  order 
to  raise  and  confirm  his  ^ood  opinion 
of  human  nature,  as  exhibited  m  the 
high  minded  and  unpurchaseableForty- 
shdling  Freeholders  of  Ireland  I  (Tre- 
mendous cheers  from  all  parts  o^  the 
house,  accompanied  with  wayil|[  of 
caubeens  and  the  dangling  of  rags,  as 
before.)  Do  not  be  cast  down,  liow- 
ever,  honest  and  high-minded  Forty- 
shilling  Freeholders ; 

"  One  faithful  hand  your  rights  shall  guard" — 

one  voice  at  least  shall  be  raised  in 
your  defence — one  honest  heart,  honest 
as  your  own,  shall  be  devoted  to  your 
interests,  and  one  purse,  should  it  be 
necessary,  opened  to  protect  your 
liberty.  (The  cheering  here  became 
perfectly  astounding.)  Grentlemen, 
what  I  say  to  the  Forty-shilling  Free- 
holders, I  say  to  all,  for  I  am  the  ad- 
vocate of  all ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to 
stop  here ;  I  have  no  notion  of  merely 
defending  your  rights.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter in  which  it  is  no  man's  duty  to  re- 
main simply  negative ;  I  shall,  there- 
fore, not  merely  defend  your  rights,  I 
shall  extend  them.  It  is  my  intention 
to  bring  in  a  bill  in  this  session  with  a 
view  to  bring  down  the  franchise  from 
forty  shillings,  which,  as  it  now  stands, 
may  be  said  to  affect  none  but  the  most 
res])ectable  upper  classes  of  the  people, 
for  the  people,  gentlemen,  have  their 
upper  classes,  and  why  should  they 
not  ?  And  who  are  the  upper  classes 
of  the  people  ?    I  boldly  say^  without 
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fear  of  contradictioi^  the  Forty-shil- 
ling Freeholders  of  Ireland.     (Deafen- 
ing cheers,   which  lasted  for  several 
minutes.)     Yes,  gentlemen,  among  the 
Forty-shilling  Freeholders  of  Ireland 
are  to  be  found  the  true  Aristocracy  of 
the  country ;  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  my  Lord  Paddy  Mulrenin,  who 
voted  at  the  last  election  for  me  and 
freedom,  and  who,  I  trust,  will  also 
vote  for  me  at  this,  is  as  worthy  of  a 
title    as    Lord  Doldrum,    of   Castle 
Brainless,    who  got  one  because  he 
voted  against  his  country.   (The  cheer- 
ing here  became  perfectly  ecstatic,  and 
the  rookery  a^am  became  madly  in 
motion.)  Gentlemen,  if  you  shall  do  me 
the  honour  to  elect  me,  I  pledge  myself 
to  leave  nothing  undone  to  promote 
your  interests,  and  in  every  way,  both 
by  my  private  and  public  exertions, 
and  not  your  interests,  gentlemen,  but 
those  of  our  beloved  country  at  largo ; 
for  as  far  as  regards  myself,  gentle- 
men, I  live  but  for  you  and  it.    I  have, 
in  fact,  no  private  existence  whatso- 
ever— none :  in  every  other  respect  I 
am  a  perfect  nonentity — a  mortuum  ca- 
put ;  but  in  connexion  with  liberty  and 
mv  country,  I  feel  that  I  possess  the 
vitality  of  a  hundred  men ;  and  if  I  had 
a  hundred  voices,  they  should  all  be 
raised  on  your  behalf;  and  if  I  had  a 
hundred  hands,  I  should  open  them  all 
for  your  benefit.     However,  as  it  is, 
I  have  but  one  voice — and  that  I  can- 
not give  by  proxy — I  have  but  two 
hands  also,  but  I  must  only  endeavour 
to  make  my  friends  use  both  their 
voices  and  their  hands  on  my  behalf. 
You  give  us  your  voices,  and  we,  as  a 
poor  substitute,   shall  dre  you  our 
hands  and  our  hearts.    (The  cheering 
here  became  not  merely  ecstatic  but 
epileptic.)     Gentlemen,  I  now  beg  to 
close  with  one   observation  which  I 
purposely  kept  to  the  last.    It  is  this : 
I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  to 
introduce  a  bill   into  parliament  for 
the  enlargement  of  popular  rights ;  in 
this  bill  it  is  my  intention  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  the  lower  orders.     On 
which  account  it  is  my  intention  to 
bring  it  down  from  the  rather  high  and 
substantial  standard  of  forty  shillings, 
to  the  more  moderate  but  still  highly- 
respectable  one  of  half-a-crown.     By 
this  means,  gentlemen,  the  great  body 
of  the  people  would  be  admitted  into 
the  pale  of  the  constitution,  to  unite 
with  their  more  respectable  brethren, 
who  now  possess  the  privilege  of  voting. 
Suchf  gentlemen,  is  my  firm  intention, 


if  I  am  not  thwarted  And  defbated  by 
that  illiberal  clique  among  whom  I  am 
sorry  to  see  my  honourable  opponent — 
a  clique,  who  leave  nothing  undone  to 
frustrate  every  generous  and  benevo- 
lent exertion  made  for  the  welfare  of 
mankind  by  the  friends  of  utiiversal 
liberty,  among  the  humblest  of  whom 
I  am  proud  to  rank  my  unworthy  self." 

Here  he  sat  down  amidst  a  most  ex- 
traordinary tumult.  The  high  Tory 
party,  consisting  of  Orangemen  and 
stanch  Presbyterians,  who  were  alsd 
a  vast  number  of  them  strong  anti- 
Papists,  groaned  and  hissed,  and  broke 
out  into  a  most  furious  tumult,  which 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  as  furiously  and 
tumultuously  opposed  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  party ;  so  that  another  battle 
royal  took  place,  as  bitter  and  ruffianly 
on  both  sides  as  any  of  the  preceding. 

Egoe's  announcement  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  however,  was  by 
no  means  so  well  received  as  he  had 
imagined  it  would  have  been.  So  far 
from  that,  the  worthy  Forties,  on  hear- 
ing that  the  franchise  was  about  to  be 
extended  to  other  hands  as  well  as  their 
own,  were  by  no  means  satisfied  at  see- 
ing the  principle  of  liberty,  or,  in 
other  words,  tne  prospect  of  gaining 
the  wages  of  corruption,  extended  to 
the  aforesaid  other  hands — ^hands  which 
they  knew  the  farther  down  the  bribers 
went,  were  the  more  eager  to  catch  at 
them. 

Mr.  Vanston  now  got  up,  and,  af- 
ter a  fresh  tumult,  began  to  perform, 
for  several  minutes,  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  dumb  show  that  was  exhibited 
by  his  opponent,  until  the  cheering, 
yelling,  and  other  indescribable  sounds, 
had  gradually  subsided.  At  length 
he  was  permitted  to  proceed : — 

"Gentlemen,"  said  he,  «*I  thank 
you  for  the  cordiality  of  this  recep- 
tion ;  and  I  trust  that  I  shall  soon  be 
able  to  point  to  the  future  with  as 
much  confidence  as  I  can  to  the  past. 
At  the  same  time  that  I  say  this,  i  do 
not  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
a  man  who  deals  very  largely,  perhaps 
somewhat  too  largely,  in  promises — 
that  is  to  say,  in  mere  promises,  un- 
supported by  good  honest  performance. 
Promises  upon  the  hustings  at  an  elec- 
tion are  always  rather  suspicious,  es- 
pecially when  they  have  been  too  fre- 
quently made,  and  but  very  seldom 
kept.  No,  no,  gentlemen ;  you  naay 
find  persons  who  will  be  ready  to  give 
you  enough  of  that  commodity,  i 
but  very  little  of  anything  else,    r 
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say  you  may  find  such  persons,  but  I 
don't  for  a  moment  insinuate  that  my 
worthy  and  honourable  friend  opposite 
is  one  of  them — if  he  will  allow  me  the 
honour  of  calling  him  my  friend. 
[Here  Mr.  Egoe  rose  and  bowed  very 
politely  to  Mr.  Vanston,  who,  on  the 
other  side,  bowed  again,  after  which 
they  met  each  other  half  way  as  be- 
fore, and  very  cordially  shooK  hands. 
Immense  cheering,  &c.  &c.,  as  before.] 
AVell,  gentlemen,  having  stated  to  you 
that  I  won't  promise,  I  now  beg  to  let 
you  know  what  I  will  perform.  And, 
m  the  first  place,  I  think  it  necessary 
to  make  a  frank  and  fearless  avowal  of 
my  principles — of  those  principles 
which  have  regulated  my  past  life,  and 
which  shall  also  regulate  my  future  ; 
for,  gentlemen,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  am 
no  trimmer.  I  and  every  member  of 
my  family  are  of  the  same  political 
creed.  Be  assured  there  are  no  apos- 
tates among  us.  No,  no.  AVe  do  not  di- 
vide ourselves  in  order  to  have  a  double 
chance  of  the  s^ood  things  that  may  be 
going  among  the  Whigs  and  Tories." 

[Here  Mr.  Egoe  rose  and  asked — 
"l5oes  the  honourable  gentleman  mean 
anything  personal  by  these  insinua- 
tions?"] 

To  which  Mr.  Vanston  replied — 
"  Does  my  honourable  friend  feel  that 
my  words  apply  to  him,  or  any  mem- 
ber of  his  familv  ?" 

Mr.  Egoe. — **  I  beg  to  say,  certainly 
not." 

Mr.  Vanston **  Then   I   beg,   of 

course,  to  say,  that  I  made  no  allusion 
of  a  particular  nature — I  spoke  gene- 
rally." 

Mr.  Egoe "Then  I  beg  to  say,  that 

if  the  honourable  gentleman  did  not 
speak  particularly,  but  generally,  I  am 
perfectly  satisfied."   (Great  cheering.) 

Mr.  Vanston  proceeded — *'  I  am, 
gentlemen,  a  friend  to  all  classes 
of  my  countrymen  ;  and  no  man  would 
or  shall  go  farther  to  serve  them  than 
myself.  I  am  a  friend  to  my  Roman 
Catholic  fellow-countrymen,  all  of 
whom  I  would  and  shall  serve,  when- 
ever and  wherever  I  can  ;  but  I  am  at 
the  same  time  bound  to  say,  that 
whilst  I  like  the  man,  I  do  not  approve 
of  his  principles.  I  do  not  agree  in, 
or  sympathize  with  his  creed,  nor  the 
politics  which  it  teaches  him — and 
why  ? — because  the  principles  which 
it  teaches  him  are  such  as  would 
lead  him  and  his  whole  party  to 
establish,  if  they  had  the  power,  an 
oppressive  and  exclusively  Catholic 


ascendancy,  where  the  many  wonld 
keep  down  the  few,  whereas  I  am — 
and  I  glory  to  say  it — ^I  am  for  a  Pro- 
testant ascendancYy  where  the  few, 
thank  God,  are  able  to  keep  down  the 
many.  These,  gentlemen,  are  my  prin- 
ciples so  far ;  but  it  is  monstrous  for 
the  Romish  community  to  expect  to 
put  themselves  in  our  places,  which 
they  would  do  if  they  could,  but  which 
I  hope  they  will  never  live  to  accom- 
plish. Church  and  state,  then,  gentle- 
men— Church  and  State,  and  Protes- 
tant ascendancy,  are  my  honest  jprinci- 
ples,  with  a  fixed  determination  to 
support  them  at  the  hazard  of  my  life, 
for  I  am  one  of  those  men  who  have 
already  fought  to  defend  them,  and 
who  am  ready  and  willing,  shoold  the 
occasion  ever  come,  to  fight  as  before, 
for  the  Protestant  hearths  and  altars  of 
my  country.  And,  gentlemen,  by  G — d 
he  is  no  honest  Protestant  who  would 
not.  No ;  I  protest  I  would  not  sit 
with,  or  recognise  as  an  acquaintance, 
much  less  as  a  friend,  the  cowardly 
knave,  being  a  Protestant  of  course, 
who  would  not  defend  both  with  his 
life,  for  the  sake  of  our  holy  religion. 
My  honourable  opponent,  gentlemen, 
has  put  many  questions  to  me  in  tBe 
course  of  his  speech,  which  I  said  I 
would  answer ;  for  indeed  I  am  not  so 
churlish  as  to  refuse  information  to 
any  man  who,  because  he  is  conscious 
of  his  ignorance,  is  not  a  whit  ashamed 
to  ask  it.  He  asks  me,  for  instance, 
how  I  voted  on  a  certain  question,  and 
I  reply,  that  I  did  not  vote  at  all ;  and 
for  the  best  reason  in  the  world,  be- 
cause it  so  happened  that  I  was  not  in 
Parliament  when  it  came  on,  a  circum- 
stance which  clearly  proves  to  you  all 
that  the  honourable  gentleman,  what- 
ever he  may  be  distinguished  for,  is 
at  least  not  distinguished  for'  a  good 
memory.  And  I  simply  throw  out 
this  as  a  hint,  that  I  thmk  every  man 
who  deals  largely  in  promises,  ought 
to  be  gifted  with  the  very  thmg 
which  he  wants,  such  a  memory  as 
will  prevent  him  from  forgetting, 
among  other  matters,  the  multitude 
of  promises  which  he  is  in  the  habit 
of  making.  Gentlemen,  he  alludes  to 
a  law  that  has  been  made  in  the 
session  that  has  just  closed,  which 
imposes  a  fine  upon  the  innocent 
instead  of  the  guilty . 

**  It  is  true  he  opposed  the  law  in  par- 
liament; but,  gentlemen,  there  is  a 
class  of  men  who  oppose  certain  mea- 
sures, not  I  believe  with  a  h(^  of  de- 
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feating  them,  but  because  they  know 
thejr  will  pass,  and  that  they  may, 
whilst  they  wish  them  well,  enjoy  at 
the  same  tune  all  the  credit  of  patriot- 
ism. Of  course  I  do  not  say  that  this 
is  the  case,  or  was  the  case,  with  my 
honourable  friend;  all  I  can  say  is, 
that  I  have  it  from  good  authority  that 
he  helped  to  draw  up  the  bill  in  pri- 
vate, which  he  so  strongly  and  patriot- 
ically opposed  in  public.  And  further, 
gentlemen,  I  think  I  can  saj^  that  a 
certain  Commissioner  of  Excise,  who 
shall  be  nameless,  but  who  is  not  at 
least  a  perfect  stranger  to  the  honor- 
able gentleman,*  was  the  individual 
who  got  the  bill  alluded  to  drawn 
up,  and  had  it  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  So  much  for 
that  transaction ;  and  I  now  beg  to 
state  in  reply,  that  I  would  have  honestly 
voted  against  so  preposterous  a  bill, 
if  I  had  been  in  parliament." 

Mr.  Egoe **May  I  beg  to  ask, 

why  the  honourable  gentleman  lays 
such  a  peculiar  emphasis  upon  the  word 
honestly  ?" 

Mr.  Vanston. — *'  Because  it  is 
my  habit  so  to  do.  Honesty,  espe- 
cially political  honesty,  is  so  rare  a 
thing  in  this  world,  that  whenever  we 
chance  to  meet  with  it,  or  even  to  hear 
of  it,  we  are  bound  to  speak  of  it 
with  as  much  emphasis  as  possible." 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  Egoe — **  Had  the  honourable 
gentleman  no  other  motive  ?" 

Mr.  Vanston. — **  I  think  we  are 
here,  not  to  explain  motives,  but  to 
state  principles.  If  the  honourable 
gentleman  is  not  satisfied  with  this  re- 
ply, let  him  come  to  me  at  a  proper 
time  and  place,  and  he  shall  have  any 
further  satisfaction  that  I  can  give,  or 
he  may  require  ;  but  at  this  time,  and 
in  this  place,  I  must  decline  to  give 
him  any  further  information  on  the 
subject.  Gentlemen,  the  British  con- 
stitution is  a  glorious  constitution,  and 
I  for  one  am  not,  nor  ever  will  be  the 
man  to  strive,  by  forming  a  coalition 
with  its  enemies,  to  destroy  the  inte- 
grity, and  diminish  the  strength  of  the 
empire.  I  am  not  a  patriot,  gentle- 
men, in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that 
obnoxious  word;  but  I  trust  I  am 
what  is  still  immeasurably  better — an 
honest  man,  who  feels  neither  afraid 
nor  ashamed  to  avow  my  principles,  and 


who,  whatever  may  betide,  will  nevei? 
be  found  voting  against  a  bill  which 
I  privately  aided  in  planning  and  draw- 
ing up,  so  as  to  meet  all  objections 
that  might  be  urged  against  it.  I  name 
nobody,  gentlemen,  nor  of  course,  you 
know,  do  I  make  any  allusions — ^but 
the  truth  is  that  that  worthy  and  ma- 
ligned gentleman  called  Nobody,  has 
more  matters  of  this  kind  to  answer  for 
than  all  the  anybodies  and  every  bodies 
in  the  universe.  Of  course,  gentle- 
men. Nobody  did  this,  and  it  is  onlv 
against  him  that  I  throw  out  the  insi- 
nuation. But,  gentlemen,  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  that  although  I  do  not 
relish  the  religious  or  political  princi- 
ples of  my  Koman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen,  yet  this  circumstance 
does  not,  nor  ever  shall,  prevent  me 
from  rendering  them,  publicly  and  pri- 
vately, both  as  a  man  and  a  politician, 
every  service  in  my  power  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  integrity  of  the  British 
empire,  and  the  safety  of  our  glorious 
constitution,  as  it  is  established  at  pre- 
sent in  Church  and  State.  Is  not  this 
fair  ?  Could  any  reasonable  man  ex- 
pect me  to  vote,  or  in  any  other  way 
work  against  my  own  principles — for, 
thank  God,  gentlemen,  I  have  princi- 
ples. And  now,  gentlemen,  having 
fairly  stated  these  opinions  and  princi- 
ples, I  trust  I  may  calculate  upon  your 
mdcpendent  support.  I  am  not,  as 
you  Know,  a  man  of  promises,  nor  of 
mere  words,  but  a  plain  man  of  work 
and  action.  As  such  I  offer  myself  to 
you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
close  of  the  election  will  find  me  where 
I  aspire  to  be,  and  where  I  know  your 
votes  and  support  can  place  me." 

Having  concluded  this  harangue,  a 
new  row  took  place,  more  outrageous 
and  fierce  than  any  that  had  yet  oc- 
curred. The  pulling,  the  dragging, 
the  knocking  down,  the  throttling,  and 
the  barbarous  rufi^anism  and  violence 
which  characterized  the  tumult,  could 
not  be  described  in  suitable  terms  ; 
nor  would  the  description  gratify  the 
reader,  even  if  it  could. 

Several  other  speeches  were  made  ; 
but  as  they  all  have  the  usual  and  uni- 
form  characteristics  of  violence  and  re- 
crimination, we  shall  pass  them  over, 
and  proceed  to  describe  the  other  ge- 
neral features  of  the  Election. 

In  those  fine  old  times  there  was  a 


*  He  was  his  brother,  and  it  was  he,  aided  pri?ate]y  by  the  patriot,  who  got  the 
absurd  bill  m  question  introduced  and  passed. 
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complication  of  machinery  in  the  con. 
duct  of  an  election,  which  our  readers 
will  look  upon  with  surpirse,  if  not 
with  incredulity.  The  friends,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  respective  candidates  had 
each  their  own  peculiar  task  assigned 
them.  The  expenses  of  the  whole  elec- 
tion were  generally  divided  between 
them,  each  man  paying  one-half ;  and 
in  those  days  it  usually  happened  that 
tlio  longest  purse  was  only  another 
name  for  the  best  cause.  The  usual 
course  was  to  select  some  expe- 
rienced, ripe,  old  villain,  to  marshal 
all  the  organs  of  corruption  according 
to  their  capacities,  and,  indeed,  to 
conduct  the  Bribery  Department  in 
general.  As,  however,  each  candidate 
had  a  committee-room,  where  his 
friends  were  always  assembled  to  issue 
orders,  draw  up  addresses,  concoct 
plans,  and  write  sfjuibs,  we  shall 
take  the  liberty  of  introducing  the 
reader  to  that  of  our  friend  Egoe,  in 
order  that  he  may  have  an  opportunity 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  ope- 
rations of  the  honest  and  independent 
electors  who  were  there  engaged. 

On  that  occasion,  were  assembled 
about  two  dozen,  or  perhaps  thirty,  of 
the  late  member's  warmest  supporters, 
including  a  sprinkling  of  priests,  who 
forgot  the  peaceful  spirit  of  their  call- 
ing,  and  most  of  the  decencies  of  life 
itself,  in  the  headlong  and  insane  vio- 
lence of  religious  bigotry  and  party 
feeling.  Egoe  himself,  we  put  out  of 
the  question,  the  truth  being,  that  he 
on  the  one  side,  and  Vanston  on  the 
other,  were  mere  impersonations  of 
political  depravity,  and  simply  stood 
forth  as  its  representatives,  rather  than 
as  men  whom  the  people  had  honestly 
and  freely  approved. 

Egoe's  right-hand  man  was  an  old 
skilful  manceuverer,  named  Nicholas 
Drudge,  of  Gooseberry  Lodge,  who, 
having  much  practice  m  the  best  and 
safest  methods  of  purchasing  votes,  was 
appointed  to  manage  this  difficult  de- 

f>artment,  without  either  nile  or  stipu- 
ation,  everything,  of  course,  having 
been  left  to  his  own  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion. No  man  could  select  a  bet- 
ter staff  of  agents  than  Nick,  who, 
from  long  experience,  was  accjuainted 
with  every  elector  in  the  county,  and 
could  tell  the  nature  of  his  franchise, 
from  the  gooseberry-bush  to  the  pro- 
jKjrty  of  the  Fifty-pound  Freeholder. 

There  was  only  another  num  in  the 
county  wortliy  of  comparison  with 
Nick,  and  that  was  Billy  Bumsidc,  a 


man  who,  in  point  of  fact^  was  eqnally 
notorious  witn  Drudge,  for  the  adroit- 
ness and  chicanery  which  are  so  essen- 
tial in  the  management  of  an  election. 
Burnside  was  supposed  to  be  a  still 
better  economist  than  Nick,  and 
to  bo  able  to  bribe  as  many  with 
thirty  pounds,  as  Nick  could  with 
fifty.  Ihe  two  worthies,  in  fact,  were 
not  dissimilar,  cither  in  personal  ap- 
pearance or  in  political  qualifications, 
and  were  consequently  hand  and  glove 
with  every  man  of  any  note  in  the 
county,  as  well  as  with  each  other. 
Nick  was  a  broad,  weather-beaten, 
red-faced  fellow,  with  a  knowing,  but 
by  no  means  a  sinister  expression  of 
countenance,  unless  when  no  became 
particularly  confidential,  and  then  his 
face  puckered  itself  into  such  a  varied 
and  multitudinous  exhibition  of  knav- 
ery as  could  seldom  be  witnessed.  The 
mouth  was  small,  but  hard  and  un- 
scrupulous ;  his  chin  and  cheeks  were 
intersected  by  the  strong  lines  of  cun- 
ning ;  move  them  as  he  might,  there 
lurked  in  his  eye  such  a  disguised  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  succe^ul  dupli- 
city, and  power  of  overreaching,  ai 
rendered  his  countenance,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  habits  of  his  life,  abso- 
lutely a  thing  to  be  admired.  Hewai 
a  round,  portly-looking  man,  and  pos- 
sessed a  singular,  indeed  a  pecmiar 
facility,  not  merely  of  expressing  him^ 
self,  but  also  a  felicity  of  insinuation, 
that  rendered  him  almost  beyond  all 
price  at  an  election. 

Burnside,  in  figure,  somewhat  re- 
sembled him,  as  he  did  also  in  coan- 
tenancc,  the  only  difference  being, 
that  nothing,  so  &r  as  the  eye  could 
infer,  but  the  blandest  good  numour, 
and  the  frankest  honesty  that  ever 
broke  in  smiles  from  the  sunshine  of 
a  good  fellow's  face,  could  be  perused 
upon  his.  In  fact,  they  looked  very 
like  counterparts  of  each  other,  and 
we  question  whether  there  could  haye 
been  found  in  the  country  two  per- 
sons capable  of  attributing,  without 
a  long  discussion,  any  superiority  in 
their  respective  qualifications  to  either 
one  or  the  other.  Next  in  importance 
to  Drudge,  was  Captain  Blaze,  who,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  gentry  on 
both  sides,  came  duly  prepared  with  a 
case  of  duelling-pistols,  blaze  was  a 
distinguished  fire-eater,  who  had  been 
concerned,  either  as  principal  or  se- 
cond, in  about  twenty-seven  **  affairs," 
and  was  thought  to  be  ihemoetaufaU 
in  such  matters,  of  any  man  in  the 
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kingdom.  Blue  was  what  might  not 
inaptly  be  termed.  Chairman  of  the 
''Intimidation  Committee,"  that  is 
to  say,  he  undertook  not  only  to  fight 
himself,  but  to  drill  and  regulate  the 
rioters,  so  as  that  the  outrages  might 
be  most  judiciously  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  town,  with  a  view  to 
produce  the  greatest  possible  quantum 
of  intimidation  upon  the  irresolute 
and  timid. 

Third  in  degree  may  be  named 
Larry  O'Ladle,  who  had  been  cook  to 
old  Egoe,  but  who,  for  several  years, 
was  proprietor  of  the  **Tare-an-ouns 
Tavern,**  an  establishment  long  under 
the  patronage  of  the  E^oe  family,  who 
rewarded  their  faithful  old  domestic 
by  installing  him  as  its  major-domo,  in 
connexion  with  a  good  farm  of  land, 
which,  to  say  the  truth,  made  it  an 
exceedingly  •  comfortable  thing  for 
O 'Ladle — whose  province  at  elections 
was  to  regulate  the  potwallopers — to 
fall  back  upon.  Each  of  these  men 
was  of  course  the  leader  of  a  particular 
class;  but  we  are  not  now  about  to 
enumerate  the  hardened  and  hacknicd 
squad,  of  which  that  class  was  consti- 
tuted. In  addition  to  these,  there  was 
a  long  array  of  relations  and  personal 
firiends  on  each  side,  all  of  whom  left 
nothing  corrupt  or  dishonest  undone, 
to  promote  the  interests  of  their  res- 
pective candidates. 

On  this  occasion  our  friend  Blaze 
seemed  rather  sulky  and  out  of  sorts, 
both  with  himself  and  every  one  about 
him. 

**What  the  deuce  is  the  matter, 
Captain?"  asked  a  cousin  of  Egoe's  ; 
"you're  pouting  like  a  woman.  What's 
wrong,  you  old  fire-eater?  I  hope 
you're  not  afraid  of  'fighting Grimes.' 
I'm  told  he  says  he  won't  allow  this 
battle  to  pass  without  having  a  shot 
at  you." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  satisfied, "  returned 
Blaze ;  **  I  have  been  left  in  the  dark 
too  much.  Curse  me  but  Egoe's  getting 
penurious ;  I  fought  three  duels  for 
nim  at  the  last  two  elections,  and  he 
had  the  meanness  to  refuse  me  his 
acceptance  for  three  hundred  pounds, 
after  the  thing  was  done." 

**  Did  he  promise  ?"  asked  Hether- 
ington,  his  cousin,  aforesaid. 

*•  If  he  did  not,  his  agent  Drudge 
here  did, "  replied  Blaze ;  "  however,  I 
must  see  my  ground  better  this  time." 

**  What  promise  did  I  make  you  ?" 
asked  Dru4ge. 


"I  said,"  replied  Blaze,  *nhat  he 
(Egoe)  must  give  me  his  acceptances 
for  three  hundred  in  case  I  fought." 

"Well?"  askedDrudge,  "proceed." 

"  ^Vhy,"  returned  Blaze,  **  you 
winked  at  mo  with  one  eye,  and  said, 
*  Mum's  the  word  between  friends,' 
and  squeezed  my  hand." 

"  And,  you  pinking  old  sinner, 
doesn't  every  one  know  that  that's  the 
signal  for  a  do.  Did  I  squeeze  the 
right-hand  knuckle  of  your  middle 
finger,  or  cry,  *  Wauchob's  the  man?'" 

**  No,"  replied  Blaze ;  "  but  I  took 
it  for  granted  you  wouldn't  humbug 
me  in  such  a  manner." 

"Did  you,  though?  Faith,  and 
you  were  never  more  mistaken  in  your 
life ;  in  such  a  case  I'd  humbug  my 
grandfather,  and  the  twelve  apostles 
at  his  back." 

"Very  well,"  replied  Blaze,  sulkily; 
"deal  with  Grimes  and  Bobinson  as 
you  best  can — I  know  they*re  deter- 
mined on  fighting.  Let  matters  turn 
as  they  may,  curse  me  but  I  hate  in- 
gratitude and  want  of  common  honesty ; 
and  I  say  Egoe  deserves  nothing  at 
my  hands  but  contempt — ^let  him  fight 
himself.** 

"So  he  will,  noble  captain,  should 
circumstances  render  it  necessary," 
said  his  cousin  ;  "  he  wouldn't  be  nis 
father's  son  if  he  refused  to  fight. 
But  I  don't  think,  Blaze^  you  have 
any  right  to  complain;  you  fought 
three  duels — very  good — you  were 
paid  fifty  pounds  for  each — and,  con- 
sidering that  two  of  them  were  directly 
of  your  own  production,  I  don't  think 
you  have  any  right  to  complain." 

"  I'll  tell  you  what,"  said  Drudge, 
*'if  you  promise  to  pay  Blaze  fifty 
pounds  per  duel,  may  1  be  hanged  but 
he'll  fight  through  the  whole  opposing 
party ;  and,  unless  he  happens  to  be 
sent  to  perdition  before  his  time,  a 
very  handsome  affair  he'll  mi&e  of  it." 

"Mr.  Drudge,"  said  an  agent,  "I 
wish  to  have  a  few  words  with  you." 

"  Come,  Mark,  my  boy,  something 
good's  in  the  wind  when  you  appear ; 
what  is  it  ?" 

*'Why,  the  Forties  from  the  Black 
Cosh  are  coming  down  on  Thursday 
morning,  about  a  hundred-and-twenty 
of  them,  to  vote  forVanston ;  and  you 
know  if  they  do  we're  dished." 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it ;  but  what's  to 
be  done  ?" 

'*  I  don't  know — I  was  thinking  of  a 
riot,  and  to  get  out  the  military.' 
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**  For  what  purpose  ?" 

*'\Vhy,  you  see,  by  getting  the 
military  out,  we  might  mske  the  fel- 
lows take  refuffc  in  a  lujr^jer  that's 
lying  ready  for  them  in  the  harbour ; 
we  might  get  them  under  liatchcs,  you 
know,  go  out  to  sea,  and  keep  them 
snug  there  till  the  election's  over." 

**  But  will  you  be  able  to  manage 
all  this  ?" 

"  Why,  111  try.  Give  me  three  hun- 
dred pounds  ;  1  want  also  about  fifty 
intimidators,  audi  say,  once  for  all,  that 
none  but  hardened  and  determined 
fellows  will  do  me — ^rufiians  every  one 
of  them.  You  are  not  to  suppose  that 
fifty  alone  would  do  me,  but  these  fel- 
lows must  act  as  agitators  and  leaders, 
to  iuflucnce   the  mob.     It'll   require 


nice  management. 


**  It  will ;  but  it's  in  good  hands, 
Mark,  when  it's  in  your's.  I'll  depend 
on  you." 

"  If  I  fail,  I  can't  help  iu— I  want 
some  flash  notes." 

'*  This  is  a  good  thought ;  you  won't 
pass  them,  of  course?" 

**  Perhaps  not ;  but  we  can,  when 
hard  pushed,  i  ust  i?how  the  word  *  *  fift  y  " 
for  instance  m  a  clean  wisp  of  notes,  as 
a  hint  of  the  value  to  be  received,  and 
when  the  note  is  given,  we  then  slip  in 
a  good  note,  not  for  fifty  pounds,  but 
say  for  fifty  shillings,  or  some  five  or 
ten  pounds,  and  the  thing  is  done,  and 
cannot  be  undone.  ^^\Q  labour,  by 
the  way,  under  one  advantage,  whicn 
is,  that  the  progress  of  bribery  always 
travels  slowly,  no  man  being  willing 
to  proclaim  ms  own  disgrace,  or  pub- 
lish his  own  villauy." 

'*Mr.  Drudge,"  said  a  third  per- 
son, approachmg,  **  we've  got  the 
clothes  all  ready,  but  the  tailor  says 
lie  won't  lave  them  unless  he's  ped  for 
them,  and  for  one-half  of  what  he  fur- 
nished at  the  last  election." 

"  Give  hiin  something  to  stop  his 
mouth;  I  believe  the  miserable  scoundrel 
was  not  paid,  certainly ;  however,  give 
him  something,  and  promise  well.  By 
the  Lord  Harry,  there  is  nothing  but 
open  robbery  in  this  villanous  worhl. 
Here  now  is  a  scoundrelly  knavish  tailor, 
who  charges  three  prices  for  the  new 
frieze  dresses  ordered  by  the  Persona- 
tion Committee,  which  in  this  case  hap- 
pens to  be  Larry  O'Ladle,  Esq.,  and 
myself.  Here,  O'Ladle,  you  potwal- 
loping  villain,  what's  the  matter  about 
this  frieze?  This  Pricklouse  says  he 
wasn't  paid.  Now,  on  second  thoughts. 


did  I  not  give  ^ou  money  to  pay  him 
at  the  last  election  ?" 

'*  Maybe  so,"  replied  Larry,  with  a 
grin;  "but  it's  the  present  election 
we're  spaking  about.  Maybe  you  did 
give  me  money  to  pay  h  .Xi,  and  maybe 
afther  all  that  the  divilii  penny  of  it 
ever  reached  him." 

**  And  what  could  have  become  of 
it?" 

'*  WTiy,  what  has  become  of  the 
snow  we'  had  last  year  ?  The  money ! 
Have  you  any  doubt,  Mr.  Drudge, 
but  that  it  stuck  by  the  way?*' 

**Ay,  but  where  did  it  stick,  you 
confounded  knave  ?" 

**  Why  thin  is  it  axin*  a  confounded 
knave  where  it  stuck,  you  are  ?  Troth 
he'd  be  a  confounded  fool  if  he  tould 
you." 

"Ah,  then,  OXadlc,  he  that  would 
purchase  you  for  a  fool,  would  make 
the  devil's  bad  bargain.  Manage  it 
with  the  snip  as  well  as  you  can.  llow 
do  you  stand  for  wigs  ?" 

"  Throth  we're  nard  enough  run, 
sir;  but  it's  a  great  thing  that  the 
"  Bishop"  stands  to  us  so  r^Iar. 
Be  my  soul,  he's  the  Ixjst  «irorty' 
we  have." 

'*  What  Bishop  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
gentlemen  present;  **I  don't  under- 
stand him  now." 

"Why,"  said  Drudge,  "there's  an 
old  man  called  Paddy  Corrisan,  a  pro- 
tege of  the  Bishop  ofB-  s,  who  re- 
ceives, from  his  lordship  the  munificent 
present  of  a  cast-oflf  wig  every  year. 
Kow  Paddy,  you  must  know,  who's  a 
great  fiiend  of  mine,  lends  me  the  wig, 
at  every  election,  and  by  the  assistance 
of  it  we  arc  able  to  disgmso  the  pcr- 
sonators,  so  as  to  avoid  detection." 

"  Very  fair  and  very  honest,"  said 
the  inquirer ;  "  and  I  suppose  similar 
practices  take  place  on  the  other  side." 

"Quite  as  ingenious,"  replied 
Drudge.  *  *  By  the  way,  I've  got  a  hint 
that  llurnside  has  invented  a  new  wie 
altogether,  which  promises  to  work 
wonders — so  perfect,  I'm  told,  that  a 
man  getting  it  on  wouldn't  know  him- 
self in  a  looking-glass." 

"  And  all  this,"  said  the  inquirer, 
"  to  aid  the  purity  of  election  ?' 

"  To  aid  the  purity  of  election,  that 
glorious  principle  on  which  our  free, 
independent,  and  incorruptible  electors 
ground  their  proudest  hoasL  Ha,  ha, 
hal" 

"  Can  such  a  shameful  gtftte  of 
things  be  ever  changed  ?"  asked  »  very 
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soft  ycfOJkg  nuuiy  who  evidently  knew 
little  about  such  matters. 

**By  the  way,  what  a  capital  Forty- 
ahillin^  Freeholder  Jndas  would  have 
made/*  said  the  soil  young  fellow  be- 
fore alluded  to ;  "he  would  have  been 
an  ornament  to  an  Irish  election." 

**HeI**  responded  Drudge;  "a 
stupid  spooney  —  why,  the  green- 
est among  the  Forties  would  have 
bought  and  sold  him.  No,  no ;  had 
he  betrayed  both  parties,  and,  instead 
of  han^mg  himself,  laughed  at  both 
whilst  he  pocketed  the  double  bribery, 
he  might  then  pass  for  a  Forty ;  but 
as  he  stands  at  present,  he  cuts  a 
sorry  figure.  Curse  the  fellow,  I 
would  not  disgrace  my  books  with 
him.  Catch  one  of  the  Forties  re- 
penting, unless  for  the  smallness  of 
the  bribe.  I  wish  some  of  you  would 
send  Paddy  Crudden  to  me." 

"He  can't  come  to  you  for  some 
time,"  replied  O'Ladlc. 

**  That  fellow's  of  amazing  service  ; 
next  to  yourself,  O 'Ladle,  he's  an  ad- 
mirable manager.  I  don't  know  of 
any  one  who  can  brin^  a  Forty-shilling 
Freeholder  so  beautifully  to  the  very 
▼erge  of  intoxication,  without  making 
him  incapable,  as  they  call  it,  as  Crud- 
den. He  pretends  to  religion,  too, 
and  to  have  scruples,  a  circumstance 
whi^  makes  the  fellow  look,  when 
managing  them  after  his  way,  as  if  he 
were  really  in  earnest,  so  that  the  very 
novelty  of  it  has  a  <5trong  effect  in 
keeping  them  within''  ithe  necessary 
hounds." 

At  this  moment,  it  happened  that 
Paddy  made  his  appearance,  with  a 
view  of  suggesting  some  arrangement 
to  Mr.  Drudge. 

^  •*  Paddy,"  said  the  latter,  on  seeing 
him,  "I  wished  to  say  something  to  you.  ** 

"Well,  sir,"  replied  Paddy,  "here 
lam." 

"Paddy,"  proceeded  the  other, 
"  this  will,  we  have  reason  to  know, 
be  the  closest  contest  that  ever  took 
place  in  the  county." 

"It'll  all  depend,  sir,"  observed 
Paddy,  in  a  whisper,  "  upon  the  dead 
men.  If  they  come  forward,  active 
and  hearty,  we  won't  be  bate  widout 
a  hard  tug,  sure  enough,  sir." 

"  Have  you  been  able  to  secure  their 
clothes  ?" 

'•The  most  o'  them,  sir ^barrin' 

twelve  or  thirteen  that  departed  in 
Tvphus,  an'  I've  contrived  to  let  the 
other  party  have  thenu. ha,  ha,  ha !" 
Vol.  XXX.— No.  176. 


"Why  so,  sirra?"  asked  Drudge — 
<;why  the  devil  should  you  do  so  ?" 
<'^***nVTiy,  to  reward  them,  sir,  for 
their  honesty ;  they're  from  the  Blac^ 
Cosh,  and  sure  if  the  Typhus  got 
among  them,  sir,  it  might  give  us  the 
advantage  another  time,  you  know." 

** Ingenious  enough,  Paddy;  but 
the  Typhus  votes,  you  blockhead, 
might  carry  us  through  the  present 
struggle.  iBesides,  man,  what  signify 
a  few  deaths,  after  it  is  over,  among 
our  own  friends,  provided  they  have 
died  nobly  in  the  cause  of  liberty, 
Paddy,  and  purity  of  election,  you 
villain.  Secure  the  Tj'phus  votes  in 
spite  of  all  risks,  Paddy,  and  manage 
the  intoxication  properly,  as  usual." 

In  this  manner  the  arrangements  on 
each  side  proceeded,  every  agent  hav- 
ing been  assigned  his  peculiar  province 
ofvillany. 

During  the  first  day,  there  was  little 
done  in  the  way  of  voting,  the  time 
having  been,  as  usual,  occupied  in 
proposing  and  seconding  the  candi- 
dates, and  in  addressing  the  electors, 
not  a  single  man  of  whom  was  influ- 
enced by  a  speech  made,  or  an  argu- 
ment  urged  on  the  occasion.  There 
were,  in  fact,  only  two  classes  of  voters 
— ^those  whose  minds  had  been  long 
made  up,  previous  to  the  day  of  con- 
test, and  those  who  were  determined 
to  support  the  highest  bidder. , 

In  fact,  the  great  principle  on  which 
all  elections  are  conducted  and  carried 
is  that  of  hard  swearing,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  enormous  perjury  and  the 
most  extensive  bribery.  A  false  oath 
in  an  Irish  election  is  not  only  not  con- 
sidered as  a  thing  wrong  in  itself,  but 
is  laughed  at  nearly  as  much  as  any 
conscientious  fool  is,  who  may  have 
the  hardihood  to  entertain  scruples 
about  it. 

Our  readers  may  perceive  that  we 
are  not  at  all  disposed  to  gloss  over  the 
gross  and  corrupt  profligacy  of  an  Irish 
election ;  and  the  reader  is  right.  We 
have  indeed  no  such  intention;  and 
we  doubt  not  but  we  shall  draw  down 
a  heavy  portion  of  patriotic  indigna- 
tion on  our  back  from  men  who  would 
rather  see  such  social  and  moral  abomi- 
nations  continue  in  the  land,  than  have 
the  country  disgraced,  as  they  call  if, 
by  an  honest  exposure  of  them.  Our 
Repeal  friends,  especially,  will  no  doubt 

Eour  a  torrent  of   wrath  upon  our 
eads,  for  having  firmly  drawn  aside 
the  veil  which  has  hitherto  concealed 
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those  enormous  practices  in  corrup- 
tion; but  before  they  assail  us,  let 
them  remember  that  it  was  this  infa- 
mous familiarity  with  perjury  and  bri- 
bery, in  their  worst  forms,  which  so 
thoroughly  tainted  the  heart  of  the 
country  at  the  period  of  the  Union, 
that  there  was  not  as  much  unadulte- 
rated honesty  left  among  us  as  was 
sufficient  to  save  the  country.  And, 
whatever  they  may  think,  the  writer 
of  this  is  of  opinion,  that  until  know- 
ledge and  moral  elevation  shall  be 
communicated  to  our  countrymen,  by 
means  of  a  sound  and  truthful  educa- 
tion, a  domestic  parliament,  if  it  were 
again  restored  to  us,  would  be  again 
purchased  with  as  much  facility  as  it 
was  in  Eighteen  Hundred. 

It  was  on  the  second  day  that  the 
business  of  the  contest  seriously  com- 
menced. On  the  first.  Blaze,  the  fire- 
eat«r  had  evidently  been  satisfied,  as 
he  appeared  early  the  next  morning 
on  horseback,  with  a  powerful  cutting- 
whip  in  his  hand.  From  this  circum- 
stance, it  was  perfectly  well-known  that 
shots  would  be  exchanged,  and  the 
more  so,  as  a  champion,  named  **  Split- 
bullet  Buxton,"  similiurly  equipped, 
was  parading  himself  upon  the  other 

side. 

One  would  imagine  now,  that  two 
gentlemen  so  singularly  bellicose  as 
the  pair  we  have  described,  would  al- 
most have  set  a- horsewhipping  each 
other  as  soon  as  they  met.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  farther  from  theu: 
brave  and  honest  hearts,  than  any  such 
intention.  They  understood  each  other 
a  great  deal  too  well  for  that.  Their 
first  duty  was,  certainly,  not  to  fight 
with  each  other  in  a  spirit  of  wanton- 
ness and  blood,  but  to  intimidate  and 
coerce,  wherever  they  could,  all  such 
as  were  remarkable  for  a  shrinking  and 
timid  character,  and  who  wished  to 
avoid  notoriety. 

**  Buxton,"  said  Blaze,  when  they 
met,  "  an  even  ten  we  beat  you." 

"No,"  replied  Buxton,  **  I  know 
it  will  be  too  close  a  contest  to  lay  a 
wager  on  it;  and,  between  you  and 
me,  Bla2e,  my  dear  fellow,  I  can't 
afford,  no  more  than  yourself,  to  lose 
a  ten- pound  rag  just  now.  Do  you 
expect  any  fightnig  on  this  occasion  ?" 

**Why,"  replied  Blaze,  **I  don't 
know.  I  should  suppose  so.  Do 
you  ?" 

'*  Begad,  I  can't  exactly  say.  I 
think  you  ought  to  know  best.  Heaven. 


forbid  there  should  not  be  at  least 
two  or  three  little  matters  of  the  kind. 
Try  and  get  me  up  a  couple— will  you, 
Blaze,  like  a  good  fellow  ?" 

"Well,  I  don*t  know — perhws  I 
may — one  good  turn  deserves  anotoer ; 
you  won't  forget  your  friends  on  the 
other  side,  perhaps." 

"  Certainly  not,  if  it*8an  understood 
case." 

''  Very  well,  then,  let  it  &«  an  an« 
der stood  case." 

And  with  this  mutual  intimation  ol 
their  intention,  the  two  belligerent 
worthies  separated,  to  support  the 
cause  of  truth  and  liberty. 

The  violence  which  now  prevailed 
throughout  every  part  of  the  connty 
was  not  merely  beyond  belief,  but  be* 
yond  the  powers  of  description  itself.  Of 
course,  as  it  was  known  that  the  contesl 
would  be  sharp  and  severe  in  the  ei^ 
treme,  accordingly  each  of  .the  candi- 
dates found  it  necessary  to  summon  as* 
sistance  from  all  quarters.  Supporten 
from  England,  Scotland,  the  Channel 
Islands,  and  from  the  continent,  wen 
written  for,  and  lost  no  time  in  coming 
to  the  aid  of  their  respective  fHendk 
The    metropolis,    however,    and  the 
neighbouring  towns,  supplied  a  large 
quota  of  auxiliaries  to  each  candidate, 
but  principally  to  Mr.  Vanston,  whose 
voters  being  of  a  higher  and  more 
respectable  class,  were  dispersed  about 
in  dili'ercnt  parts  of  the  kingdom  aft 
large.     On  this  account  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  public  coaches, 
cars,  and  other  usual  modes  of  oonv^- 
ance,  were  crowded  with  those  who 
came  to  support  the  Tory  candidate. 
And  here  it  was  that  the  beautiful  and 
civilized  principle  of  perfect  liberty, 
which  the  glorious  freedom  of  election 
developes,  was  seen  to  the  uttermost 
advantage,  and  by  those  very  men,  too^ 
who  had  most  of  it  in  their  mouths. 
The  conduct  of  the  Liberals,  so  to  call 
them,  was  probably  the  finest  illustra- 
tion of  hell  let  loose,  that  erer  was  or 
could  be  witnessed  by  living  man. 
How  any  one  claiming  to  rank  among 
decent  men,  much  less  those  who  com- 
pose the  gentry  of  the  country,  could 
connive  at,  or  sanction  such  unparal* 
leled  brutality  and  ruffianism,   is  a 
problem  which  only  can  be  solved  by 
those  who  know  what  they  mean  by 
})atriotism.      How  men,  coming  for- 
ward to   mako  long  and  violent  ha- 
rangues in  favour  of  liberty,  whilst 
they  trample  upon  it  in  dl  its  AMpBh 
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hjr  an  exhibition  of  the  lowest^  the 
wildest,  and  most  savage  tyranny—. 
the  diabolical  outrage  of  a  blind  and 
besotted  mob — ^is  another  problem  that 
can  find  its  solution  only  on  a  similar 
principle. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  scenes  which 
were  now  witnessed  along  the  different 
lines  of  conveyance  and  public  tho- 
roughfares were  disffraceful  to  the  very 
name  of  man  itself.  Hordes  of  drunken 
and  infuriated  savages  (with  pardon 
for  Implying  so  civilized  a  term  to  such 
men)  had  got  possession  of  all  the 
passes/and  whenever  a  batch  of  voters 
of  opposite  politics  were  seen,  the  on- 
slav^t  immediately  commenced. 

Tao  mail-coaches  were  stopped,  the 
traces  cut,  the  vehicles  in  many  in- 
stances broken  to  pieces,  and  the  re- 
spectable persons,  on  their  way  to  vote^ 
were  seized  upon  with  a  fliry  that  can 
hardly  be  accounted  for  at  all,  and 
treat^  with  desperate  and  merciless 
outrage.  To  such  a  degree,  indeed, 
did  freedom  of  election  prevail,  that 
they  were  dragged  about,  and  beaten> 
and  trampled  on,  not  as  if  they  were 
men  commg  to  exercise  a  legal  and 
just  privilege,  in  the  possession  of 
which  they  were  all  so  clamorous, 
but  as  if  every  one  of  these  un- 
fortunate men  had  been  a  detected 
murderer,  striving  to  escape,  after 
having  perpetrated  some  cruel  and 
cowardly  assassination.  To  hear  the 
shouting  and  yelling,  to  witness  the 
flying  about  of  the  excited  multitude, 
broken  into  small  masses,  or  larger 
mobs,  as  they  were — to  look  on  the 
wounded  victims  of  blind  popular  fury 
— here  a  man  borne  away,  amidst 
hisses,  shoutings,  and  groans,  in  a  state 
of  insensibility — ^there,  another  kept  on 
his  limbs  and  protected  by  the  police — 
and  in  a  different  direction  again,  a 
band  of  twenty  or  thirty  military  put- 
ting to  most  shameful  and  cowardly 
flight  no  less  than  six  or  eight  thou- 
sand of  these  brave  and  independent 
men;  to  witness,  we  say,  and  look 
upon  such  outrages  as  these  with  one's 
own  eyes,  was  enough  to  make  the 
spectator  groan,  at  ^e  bare  idea  of 
popular  liberty,  and  wish  in  his  heart 
that,  instead  of  living  under  such  a 
form  of  government  as  made  them  ne- 
cessary, he  were  located  under  some 
honest  and  well-regulated  despotism^ 
where  he  could  exercise  his  serfdom 
in  quiet  slavery,  or  be  strung  up,  or 
Siberiamzed  in  a  manner  that  must  be 


gratifying  to  his  vanity,  inasihclch  as 
it  shows  him  that  he  is  considered  ^ 
more  importance  in  the  eye  of  the 
autocrat,  than  those  who  are  left  be» 
hind  him. 

After  all,  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
poverty  is  only  another  name  for  guilt, 
xet  how,  again,  can  we  say  so,  espe^ 
cially  when  we  reflect,  that  those  who 
urged,  excited,  tempted,  and  goaded 
these  starving  wretched  to  such  brutal 
and  inhuman  excesses,  were  not  them- 
selves in  the  slightest  degree  affected 
by  poverty.  Yet  such  was  and  such 
is  the  case.  But,  by  all  that  is  true> 
and  honest,  and  upright — by  all  that 
loves  liberty,  and  will  consequently 
concede  it  to  others — ^by  all  that  hates 
violence,  and  blind,  unthinking  out- 
rage— let  us  hope  that  the  day  will 
come,  when  our  countrymen  will  learn 
to  act  through  the  intervention  of  reSr. 
son — that  is,  of  calm,  reflecting  sensej 
and  will  feel  that  they  should  not  take 
one  single  step  in  an3rthing  without 
knowing,  by  proper  information  and 
rational  conviction,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  a  senseless  and 
unreasoning  brute,  and  a  civilized 
man,  designed  by  God  to  think  and 
act  for  himself,  in  all  that  peiimns  to 
the  duties  of  life. 

The  ingenuity  displayed  in  these 
atrocities,  was  only  a  proof  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  talents  of  Irish- 
men might  confer  upon  their  country, 
if  those  who  take  such  pains,  for  sel- 
fish purposes,  to  prostitute  and  corrupt 
them  by  these  vfle  practices,  were  to 
bestow  half  the  pains  in  raising  and 
instructing  them,  and  in  attempting  to 
improve  their  social  and  domestic  con- 
dition. Instead  of  this,  they  are  treat- 
ed like  some  vile  instruments  that  hap- 
pen to  be  useful  for  a  moment,  but 
that  moment  being  over,  and  the  occa- 
sion for  using  them  past,  they  are 
flung  uselessly  aside,  until  some  scheme 
of  corrupt  ambition,  creating  a  ftesh 
emergency,  causes  them  to  be  sum- 
moned, li&e  evil  spirits,  from  their  mi- 
serable obscurity,  once  more  to  be  dis- 
missed to  their  limbo  of  domestic  des- 
titution and  social  misery. 

To  return,  however.  We  said  that 
the  ingenuity  exhibited  in  some  of 
these  atrocities  was  extraordinary,  and 
a  proof,  that  in  whatever  qualities  our 
people  are  deficient,  natural  intellect 
is  certainly  not  among  them.  As  the 
electors  came  in,  and  voted  either  for 
this  person  or  that,  they  were  assailed 
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by  hissings  and  execrations,  or  hj 
cheering  and  exclamations,  from  the 
respective  mobs.  But  this  was  not 
all ;  raffians  were  stationed  among  the 
friends  of  the  popular  candidate,  with 
pieces  of  red  and  white  chalk  in  their 
hands,  who,  as  the  electors  passed 
out,  took  care  to  score  their  backs 
with  either  colour,  in  proportion  to 
the  political  enormity  of  their  crime. 
A  score  of  white  chalk,  for  instance, 
was  a  signal  to  that  portion  of  the 
crowd  that  the  person  thus  marked 
had  voted  against  the  popular  candi- 
date, and  deserved  to  be  well  beaten ; 
whereas  the  red  mark  intimated  a  still 
more  fearful  punishment — ^to  wit,  that 
the  individual  bearing  it  might  have 
his  brains  knocked  out,  or  be  beaten 
to  death. 

Neither  was  this  violence  designed 
only  for  such  persons  among  the  lower 
classes,  as  may  have  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  by  their  votes.  So 
far  from  that,  individuals  in  the  higher 
ranks  found  it  necessary  to  carry  arms 
for  the  defence  of  their  lives,  and,  in 
many  instances,  nothing  but  a  most 
extraordinary  forbearance  on  their 
part  prevented  them  from  resorting  to 
their  use.  As  it  was,  several  unfor- 
tunate electors  were  most  inhumanly 
assaulted,  many  of  them  left  for  dead, 
and  no  less  than  two  killed,  before  the 
close  of  the  third  day. 

Now,  had  all  this,  or  any  portion  of 
it,  been  attended  by  a  feeling  of  alarm, 
anxiety,  or  remorse,  on  the  part  either 
of  the  people  themselves  who  com- 


mitted these  excesses,  or  of  those  who, 
by  drink,  bribery,  and  corrupt  pro- 
mises, goaded  them  on  to  the  com- 
mission of  them,  one  might  entertain 
some  hope  that  the  feeling  of  outrage 
was  not  altogether  unmmgled  with 
some  qualities  that  might  serve  to 
redeem  it.  But,  alas!  there  was 
nothing  at  all  of  this  qualifying  cha- 
racter visible  among  them,  on  an^ 
side.  On  the  contriuy,  the  predomi- 
nant spirit  was  a  coarse,  frightful 
ferocity,  at  once  full  of  earnestness 
and  mirth,  seeming  as  if  the  whole 
system  of  the  election,  including  all 
its  perjuries  and  atrodties,  were  com- 
pounded of  anxious  business  and  reck- 
less amusement.  On  looking  at  the 
crowd,  and  reading  the  feeling  of  the 
occasion  in  their  eyes,  there  was 
obvious  an  expression  of  outrageous 
excitement  and  delight,  such  as  most 
significantly  indicate  Ihe  tenor  of  the 
whole  proceedings.  The  brow  seemed 
ushed  with  intoxication  and  passion, 
or  pale  with  apprehension ;  the  eje  tur- 
bid and  sleammg,  the  hands  quivering 
with  excitement,  and  the  whole  frame 
under  the  influence  of  those  sava^ 
impulses,  would  enable  any  calm^  dis- 
interested person  to  perceive  at  a 
glance  how  far  the  practices  usual  at 
elections  are  calculated  to  promote  the 
cause  of  civil  liberty,  or,  what  is 
equally  high  and  important,  that  of 
social  morality,  and  those  humanity 
of  life  without  which  man  is  little 
better  than  an  untamed  animal  hoirl- 
ing  in  his  jungle. 
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AMERICA   AND   ITS   BEALITIFS.* 


What  is  the  reason  that>  of  all  coun- 
tries in  the  world,  the  roost  difBcult 
one  of  which  to  get  an  accurate,  a  just, 
and  candid  account,  is  America  ?  That 
it  is  so,  is  unquestionable.  Did  any 
one  ever  see  a  book  on  America,  writ- 
ten bj  a  European,  that  came  up  to 
the  American  standard  of  what  a  good 
book  on  America  should  be?  On  the 
other  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Bridsh  people  have  no  standard  at  all  on 
the  subject;  and  accordingly  a  great 
number  of  the  works  written  to  meet 
their  taste,  bear  on  the  face  of  them  the 
impress  of  caricature.  It  is  true  there 
is  an  incipient  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  travellers ;  and  of 
course  in  the  spirit,  and  tone,  and 
truthfulness  of  their  observations.  Men 
holding  a  certain  position  in  society- 
scientific  men,  the  Lyells  and  Fether- 
stonhaughs,  who  have  travelled  and 
reported ;  and  again,  those  who  have 
encountered,  on  public  occasions  scien- 
tific or  religious,  the  distingubhed 
Americans  who  have  been  wont  re- 
cently to  visit  these  countries,  or  who 
have  maintjuned  a  correspondence  with 
such  men  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic — these  have  done  much  to 
disabuse  the  public  mind,  and  to  im- 
part to  it  correct  notions  of  men  and 
things  in  America.  Still,  the  impressions 
produced  by  preceding  writers  are  far 
from  being  erased.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  those  created  by  writers 
of  popular  works  of  fiction ;  a  class  of 
authors  so  habituated  to  exaggerate 
for  effect,  that  they  often  unconsciously 
oventaie,  underst&ief  and  misstate  what 
they  wish  their  readers  to  regard  as 
facts.  We  have  no  hesitation,  for  in- 
stance, in  declaring  that  <' Jonathan 
Jefferson  Whitelaw*'  gives  a  much 
more  trustworthy  picture  of  the  cha- 
racters and  scenes  it  professes  to  deli- 
neate, though  avowedly  a    work  of 


fiction,  than  the  "  Domestic  Manners 
of  the  Americans,"  by  the  same 
author ;  and  that  the  reader  of  the 
former  will  have  not  only  a  more  vivid, 
but  a  more  accurate  delineation  of  life 
in  the  new  settlements,  and  in  the  slave 
states,  than  the  reader  of  the  latter 
will  have,  of  life  and  its  realities  in  the 
original  states  of  the  union.  So  much 
stronger  is  the  habit  of  depicting  from 
fancy,  with  a  basis  of  truth  and  facts, 
than  the  power  of  describing  from  ob- 
servation, when  the  medium  is  dis- 
coloured by  prejudice. 

The  poet  of  life  and  manners  who 
lived  many  centuries  ago — the  Crabbe 
of  the  court  of  Augustus — who  was 
low  of  stature,  early  grey-headed,  fond 
of  sunny  weather,  soon  angry  and 
easily  pleased,  and  who  knew  human 
nature  well,---after  some  eight  or  nine 
lustra  had  matured  his  judgment,  and 
added  to  it  the  discipline  of  close  and 
accurate  observation,  introduces  his 
rustic  sage  as  summoning  his  auditors 
to  listen,  and  form  their  opinions  of  a 
certain  important  subject  *'impransi ;" 
and  he  assigns  as  the  reason 

.    •    .    •    "  Male  yerom  examinat  omnia 
Corrupttti  Judex.*' 

Now  one  reason  for  the  unjust  and  un- 
true portraitures  so  often  given  of 
America  and  Americans,  is,  that  their 
authors  are  in  a  condition  as  preju- 
diced, and  as  unfavourable  for  giving 
an  accurate  delineation,  as  an  epicure 
would  be  for  discussing  the  virtues  of 
temperance 

....    "  Inter  lancet  menMsque  nitentet 
Cum  stupet  inaanii  acies  falgoribna,  ct  cum 
Aodinii  fUsii,  animui  meliora  recuaat.** 

There  is,  no  doubt,  another  reason, 
in  the  difficulty  of  the  subject  itself. 
America,  from  the   Atlantic  to  the 


•  "  America,  its  Realities  and  Resources :  comprising  important  Details  connected 
with  the  present  Social,  Political,  Agricultural,  Commercial,  and  Financial  State 
of  the  Country,  its  Laws  and  Customs,  together  with  a  Review  of  the  Policy  of 
the  United  States  that  led  to  the  War  of  1812,  and  Peace  of  1814,  the  Right  of 
Search,  the  Texas  and  Oregon  Questions,  &c.,  &c.  By  Francis  Wyse,  Esq. 
"  Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas.**  3  vols,  cloth,  8?o. 
Lond<m :  Newby.    1846. 
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Mississippi,  and  from  the  lakes  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  contains  a  most  hete- 
rogeneous assemblage  of  men  and 
things.  It  includes  a  very  high  degree 
of  civilization  and  refinement,  a  large 
amount  of  wealth  and  luxury,  a  fair 
proportion  of  moral  and  religious  ex- 
cellence, and  no  ordinary  share  of  sci- 
entific and  intellectual  attainment  ;— 
yet  embracing  a  state  of  society  closely 
bordering  on  the  savage,  with  habita- 
tions, manners,  and  propensities  al- 
most such  as  are  found  in  a  state  of 
nature, — leading  to  exhibitions  of 
ignorance,  brutality,  and  crime,  that 
tempt  one  to  renounce  alliance  and 
kindredship  with  them  as  degrading  to 
our  kind.  There  are,  besides,  within 
the  territorial  region  familiarly  and 
popularly  styled  America — though, 
however  immense  in  size,  it  is  yet  but 
a  part  of  it — not  only  every  religious 
denomination  almost,  to  be  met  with 
in  books,  but  many  new  varieties  spring- 
ing up  daily  with  all  the  prolific  fer- 
tility of  a  soil  not  under  the  usual 
checks  of  an  old  countrv,  and  the  re- 
straints  of  long-established  and  set- 
tled society ;  and  yet  the  well-direct- 
ed visitant  will  meet  with  piety  the 
most  sincere,  education  in  its  highest 
aspects,  eloquence  unsurpassed  even 
on  its  most  favoured  scene — the  Bri- 
tish senate,  and  patriotism  not  un- 
worthy of  Greek  or  Roman  fame ;  and 
again,  it  will  be  very  easy,  if  his  tour 
be  comprehensive,  for  him  to  encoun- 
ter the  most  ignorant  and  brutal  bar- 
barism, and  the  most  rude  and  wretch- 
ed civil  and  moral  degradation. 

And  yet,  how  often,  if  the  remarker 
be  partial  or  prejudiced,  is  some  one 
phase  of  society,  or  scene,  or  fact, 
fixed  on,  and  vividly  depicted,  and  then 
exhibited  with  the  motto  appended^ 
"  America  and  the  Americans.'*  As 
well  might  a  Chinese  landing  in  Eng- 
land, and  being  introduced  into  a 
Guildhall  feast,  or  dropt  into  a  draw- 
ing-room in  Bruton-street,  write  home 
an  account  of  these  as  specimens  of 
the  universal  style  of  living  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  another  do  the  same  after 
being  spectator  of  a  Somersetshire 
wrestling  match  or  a  South  Wales 
mining  scene.  One  American  landing 
in  Derry,  and  taking  up  a  newspaper 


with  a  notice  to  its  country  readers, 
that  the  flax  market,  usaally  held  on 
Wednesday,  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
as  Wednesday  is  the  fast  day  in  idl 
the  Presbyterian  churches,  might  re- 
turn with  the  tidings  that  the  Insh  are 
all  Presbyterians,  and  of  course  rigid 
Sabbatarians,  as  they  keep  church 
holidays  so  strictly ;  and  another  land- 
ing at  Westport,  and  ^ling  in  with  i 
Mayo  '*  patron,"  or  at  Cork,  and  en- 
countering an  Ownabuye-river,  after- 
mass,  chapel-meeting,  with  Father 
M^Naroara  and  Dr.  Aheame  as  the 
chief  speakers,  might  carry  awa?  the 
information  that  the  Irish  are  aJl  re- 
pealers, Romanists ;  the  people  ramd 
and  noisy ;  the  priests  aneducateaTiU- 
mannered  demagogues;  and  that  Sun- 
day is  their  ffreat  day  for  riotonsy  po- 
litical assemblages  under  the  garb  of 
charity,  or  for  boisterous  and  saya^ 
amusement.  Travellers  ought  to  dis- 
criminate. 

But  besides  the  discrimination,  we 
insist  on  those  who  describe  a  people 
being,  in  our  application  of  the  term, 
"  impransi ;"  neither  bribed  by  being 
feted  and  feasted  like  Lord  Morpem 
and  Charles  Dickens,  nor  beinff  made 
to  "  sup  full"  of  dislike  and  cnagriD, 
either  from  neglect  and  diaappoini- 
ment,  or  as  being  the  victims  or  peeo- 
niary  loss,  and  martyrs  to  the  nilure 
of  political  anticipations.  We  abhor 
the  principle — or  rather  the  no  prin- 
ciple— of  **  Repudiation"  as  modi  as 
any  Englishman  and  all  honest  Ameri- 
cans do,  as  being  alike  dishonest  and 
dishonorable ;  yet  we  would  not  g^ye 
a  <<  shin-plaster,"  to  borrow  an  Aineri- 
canism  for  the  nonce,  for  the  oj^ion 
of  the  late  Canon  of  St.  Paul's*  the 
Rev.  Sidney  Smith,  on  the  subject  of 
the  general  character  of  the  Americans 
for  honour  and  integrity,  the  morning 
after  the  post  brougnt  him  the  tidings 
that  he  was  some  thousands  a  loser  by 
that  principle,  or,  rather,  thatreoklets 
abandonment  of  all  principle,  bj  bis 
favourite  republicans ;  and  that,  to(^ 
though  the  opinion  were  expressed 
with  all  his  proverbial  caustidtj,  in- 
volving the  whole  people  in  the  guilt 
of  individual  defaulters,  including  even 
those  Americans  who  suffered  more 
severely  than  himself.*     An<^  bendea^ 


*  The  *'  shin-plasters"  were  promissory  notes,  passing  as  specie,  for  small  sunut 
to  be  paid  in  the  wares  of  the  Issuer,  in  a  time  of  scatcftj  of  the  oiroolating 
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we  think  the  sympathizers  with  de- 
mocracy well  meritefl  the  lesson  thus 
furactically  taught  them — who  sent 
their  solid  cash  abroad,  after  Trans- 
atlantic speculations,  in  order  to  bolster 
up  their  favourite  theoretical  opinions 
by  aiding  in  the  practical  success  of 
republican  institutions ;  instead  of  vest- 
ing it  at  home,  in  Ireland,  in  national 
works  of  public,  practical,  and  remu- 
nerative utility,  to  which  genuine 
patriotism  would  have  prompted  them 
to  apply  it. 

We  had  always  understood,  again, 
that  the  better  class  of  American 
women  were  scrupulously  delicate, 
even  to  fastidiousness,  and  that  the 
men,  moving  in  the  same  circle,  were 
women-worshippers,  even  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  would  undergo  any  incon- 
venience rather  than  suffer  a  breeze 
unseasonably  to  breathe  upon  them. 
And  so  we  were  quite  at  fault  to  ac- 
count for  Mrs.Trollope's  descriptions^ 
till  we  learned  from  her  American 
^Aristarchuses"  that  she  had  travelled 
in  company  with  Fanny  Wright,  and 
lived  with  her  for  a  season  in  <<the 
Far  West,"  and  all  the  while  had  not 
been  joined  by  her  husband  or  any 
male  relatives,  as  had  been  expected 
from  her  representations.  This  com- 
panionship we  at  once  saw,  with  the 
lecturer  on  the  rights  of  women,  was 
Bot  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  the 
higher  American  female  society ;  and 
wondered  not,  therefore,  that  her 
society  was  the  opposite  of  sought 
after,  however  high  her  introductions 
to  Parisian  and  Viennese  coteries 
might  have  been ;  and  so  we  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  quite 
possible  to  account  for  the  respective 
estimates  given  by  that  lively  literary 
lady,. of  << manners'*  on  the  continent, 
and  "  manners"  in  America. 

If  you  take  up  Mr.  James  Silk 
Buckingham's  three  massive  volumes, 
entitled  **  America,  Statistical,  His- 
torical, and  Descriptive,"  you  will  get 
a  great  amount  of  multifarious  infor- 
mation«  This  you  might  expect,  of 
eourse,  even  from  the  size  of  the  book ; 
for,  if  you  want  to  know  about  the 
"  Slave  States"  and  "  Canada,"   you 


must  add  the  perusal  of  three  equally 
ponderous  tomes.  But  besides  the 
quantity  to  be  perused,  you  must 
pay  the  tax  of  following  him  through 
all  the  lectures  he  delivered,  and  the 
public  meetings  he  attended,  and  the 
speeches  he  made  on  all  subjects,  and 
the  festivities  afforded  him,  and  the 
votes  of  thanks  he  received,  and  his 
lucubrations  on  republicanism  and 
voluntaryism ;  through  all  which  the 
tinge  will  tell  you  that  he  was  not 
"  impransus"  at  any  point  of  his  ex- 
tensive tour.  And  if  you  pass  to  the 
<*  American  Notes"  of  Mr.  Charles 
Dickens,  you  will  find  all  tested  by 
the  standard  of  London  life.  Even 
the  phraseology  of  the  hotel- waiters  is 
deemed  worthy  of  animadversion.  At 
every  stopping-place  you  will  find  that 
the  author  was  an  object  of  wonder- 
ment to  the  gaping  crowd ;  that  when 
the  rumour  ran  that  the  founder  of 
the  Pickwickians  was  arrived  by  coach 
or  steamer,  the  question  was  echoed 
from  mouth  to  mouth,  **  Which  is 
he?"  And  then  you  will  learn  how 
magnanimously  the  traveller's  modesty 
was  shocked  at  it ;  and  how  deplorably 
scanty,  in  some  places,  the  bed-cham- 
bers were,  in  the  articles  of  carpeting, 
soap,  and  basins ;  and  the  awful  rapidity 
of  deglutition  at  the  boarding-house 
tables.  Even  the  colour  of  the  stream 
of  the  mighty  *'  Mother  of  Waters" 
(Mississippi)  was  not  sufficiently  bright 
for  one  whose  eyes  were  used  to  the 
silvery  Thames.  And  then,  upon  the 
principle  of  even-handed  justice,  you 
are  bound  to  count  the  **  Change  for 
the  American  Notes,"  and  you  will  not 
be  much  wiser  from  the  contemplation 
of  tilting  and  retaliation. 

We  disapprove  of  all  authors, 
American  or  European,  that  cater  to 
American  vanity  on  the  one  hand, 
after  lauding  their  very  blemishes, 
and  fdsteriug  their  morbid  disposition 
to  compete  with  England,  in  points  in 
which  the  peculiarities  of  the  two 
countries  render  them  respectively 
incompatible,  instead  of  resting  their 
claims  upon  things  of  unquestionable 
excellence.  And  we  equally  repudiate 
all  writers  that  minister  to   British 


medium.  There  were  so  many  **  casualties"  possible  between  the  time  of  issuing 
and  presentation  for  payment,  and  so  often  tne  issuer  was  non  inventus,  that  the 
term  becaAe  proverbially  expressive,  though  not  exceedingly  euphonious. — Wyse,  i. 
210-218. 
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self-elatioD>  on  the  other  handi  by 
holding  our  Transatlantic  brethren  up 
to  contempt,  and  thus  fostering  rank- 
ling aoimosity  ;  tending,  as  it  does — 
especially  when  clothed  in  a  kind 
of  demi-official  authority — to  perpe- 
tuate unkindly  and  discordant  feelings 
between  those  who  are,  and  who 
should  live  as  brethren.  We  do  not 
at  all  like  the  system  that  would,  upon 
the  principle  of  ex  pedeHercuIem,  make 
such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  a 
specimen  of  American  phraseology  :— 
"  Our  fists  are  mountains ;  every  step 
is  an  earthquake,  every  blow  a  thun- 
derclap, and  every  breath  a  tornado," 
and  then  talk  of  American  gasconade. 
Nor  that  wouki  make  the  circumstance 
which  we  have  witnessed,  of  a  res- 
pectable and  educated  New-Yorker, 
a  member  of  the  bar,  laying  down  his 
knife  and  fork  at  a  dinner-table,  and 
decoriating  his  "  murphy**  with  his 
thumb-nail — a  type  of  American  vul- 
garity. Whatever  he  was  in  morals^ 
Aristippus  was  the  model  of  what  a 
traveller  should  be  in  America — 

*'  Omnii  Arivtippum  decuit  color,  et  status,  et  res, 
Tentantem  mojora,  fere  pnesentibus  equum." 

Of  this  kind  were  Dr.  Lyell*  and  Mr. 
Fetherstonhaugh,t  among  others,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent  Mr.  Buckingham, 
of  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
make  use  before  we  close.  It  is  now 
time,  however,  to  pay  our  respects  to 
the  author  whose  work  stands  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  Mr.  Wyse. 

We  have  heard  a  very  respectable 
publisher  say  that  a  good  preface  is  a 
mighty  advantage  to  a  book — espe- 
cially if  it  follow  a  copious  title-page  ; 
for  it  aflPords  a  reviewer  an  opportu- 
nity of  giving  a  full  account  of  the 
work,  without  forcing  him  to  read  it. 
Such  reviewers  will  find  Mr.  Wyse's 
title-page  sufficiently  copious,  as  it  pro- 
mises *<  important  details  connected 
with  the  present  social,  political,  agri- 
cultural, commercial,  and  financial 
state  of  the  country,  its  laws  and  cus- 
toms," &c.  &c.  And  his  preface,  after 
depreciating  preceding  works  as  not 
conveying  "  to  the  discriminating  and 
impartial  reader,  much  less  to  the  Bri- 
tish emigrant,  any  real,  solid,  or  use- 


ful information,"  declares  the  author's 
design  to  be,  '*  to  supply  the  void  that 
thus  exists— to  present  the  British 
public  with  some  correct  data,  on 
which  to  ground  its  opinions,  and  to 
furnish  the  emigrant  of  all  grades  and 
professions,  with  every  useful  instruc- 
tion to  assist  and  guide  him  in  his  ha- 
zardous undertaking."  His  qualifica- 
tions, he  says,  are  •'  the  experience  ac- 
quired by  a  considerable  sojourn  in  the 
country,  improved  by  observation  and 
inquiry."  Now,  we  submit  that  thii 
would  make  a  very  respectable  notice ; 
but  as  we  would  not  deal  out  their 
own  Lynch-law  even  to  the  Americans, 
we  are  compelled  to  add  that  our  au- 
thor is  not  "  imprangus  ;*'  that  by  far 
the  largest  part  of  his  statistical  de- 
tails did  not  require  a  residence  of  a 
day  in  America — though  they  may  bs 
useful  to  those  who  may  not  have  access 
to  almanacs,  guide-books.  States  tou- 
rists, American  Facts  Books,  &c.  &c ; 
that  his  own  personal  experience  ss 
far  as  appears  from  his  book,  however 
lengthened  his  residence,  was  limited 
to  a  very  ordinary  and  contracted  tour 
— that  on  the  subjects  of  religioD, 
education,  and  the  state  and  conduct 
of  our  countrymen  in  America*  of  his 
own,  that  is,  the  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion, he  appears  to  labour  under  deep- 
seated  prejudices,  though  he  has  ex- 
posed the  hoUowness  of  pretended  sym- 
pathy with  the  Repeal  cause;  that 
losses  in  commercial  dealings,  and  dis- 
appointments in  law  affairs,  seem  to 
have  soured  his  temper,  and  led  him  to 
violate  the  laws  of  logic,  by  founding 
universal  assertions  upon  particular 
facts ;  and,  in  fine,  that  from  what- 
ever cause,  the  language  of  the  work 
abounds  in  inaccuracies ;  and  the  work 
itself  labours  under  defects,  some*  psr- 
haps,  which  might  have  been  cor- 
rected, had  he  been  patriotic  enbngfa 
to  have  the  work  published  in  his  own 
country — others,  that  bear  the  impress 
of  inexperience  in  composition;  bnt 
altogether  forming  an  amount  sofll- 
cient  to  furnish  examples  of  the  viola- 
tion of  most  of  Lindley  Murray's  rules 
regarding  propriety,  accuracy,  dmpli- 
city,  and  elegance  of  expression. 
Of  the  defects  which  ms  nationality 


•  Lyell's  Travels  in  North  America.    2  vols.    Murray,  London :  184& 
t  Fetherstonbaugh's  Excursion  through  the  Slave  States,  from  Washington  en 
the  Potomack,  to  the  Frontiers  of  Mexico.    2  vols.  8vo.  1845. 
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would  have  preventedi  we  cannot  avoid 
mentioniDg  one^  which,  however  uDim- 
portant  to  the  trihe  of  unreading  hook- 
notice  writers,  is  a  very  seriously  in- 
convenient one  to  a  thoroughgoing 
jnstice-loving  reviewer ;  and  certainly 
not  less  so  to  every  ordinary  reader ; 
that  is  the  utter  absence  of  either  a 
table  of  contents  at  the  beginning,  or 
an  index  at  the  close ;  so  that  if  he 
has  occasion  to  refer  back  to  anything, 
or  desires  to  compare  one  statement 
with  another,  he  is  compelled  to  tum- 
ble over  the  greater  part  of  the  book, 
before  he  finds  what  he  is  in  quest  of. 
Even  in  the  numbering  of  the  chapters 
of  contents,  as  they  occur,  there  is  a 
strange  and  perplexing  inaccuracy. 
There  are  thirteen  chapters  in  the 
first  volume ;  the  enumeration  begins 
anew  in  the  second  volume,  i.  ii. ;  but 
then  the  author,  or  compiler,  or  cor- 
rector (?)  seems  to  have  changed  his 
mind,  and  determined  to  carry  the 
enumeration  through  the  book;  and, 
instead  of  ui.  we  have  xvi. ;  then  he 
again  changes  his  purpose,  and  we 
next  come  to  iv.,  and  so  on  to  the  end 
of  the  volume.  The  others — a  few,  at 
least — we  shall  merely  glance  at ;  and 
so  pass  on  to  matters  of  mightier  mo- 
ment. As  we  read,  we  noticed  some 
score  or  two  of  expressions  of  the  de- 
scription we  have  above  mentioned,  till 
about  half  through  the  first  volume  ; 
and  then  we  ceased  to  mark  them.  For 
instance,  the  nominative  looking  after 
its  verb  in  vain :  "  Nations,  heretofore 
distant  in  their  geographical  position 
havtt  been  brought  into  close  affinity 
to  each  other ;  and  a  rapid  and  in- 
creased interchange  of  mind,  as  of  mer- 
chandise, amongst  the  first  of  its  bene- 
ficial consequences"  (p.  2).  Then  a 
whole  series  of  clauses  (p.  4)  in  a  si- 
milarly anomalous  condition  :  "  Inde- 
pendent of  the  casualties  incidental  to 
machinery,  however  perfect  its  con- 
strnction,  &c. ;  superadded  to  this,  the 
disagreeable,  tremulous  motion,  &c. ; 
added  to  which  the  general  murky  and 
sooty  condition  of  all  on  board,  &c. ;" 
and  so  the  sentence  closes,  without  a 
verb>  affirming  or  denying  any  thing 
of  the  tame  contingencies.  Then  he 
q>eaks  of  the  "  trade  winds,  blowing 
continually  from  the  eastward,  in  the 
latitude  of  the  tropics*'  (p.  26) ;  and  of 
icebern>  ''these  moving  mountains, 
refledtng  each  shade  of  the  evening 
MM  (p.  29) ;  and  of  **  disregard  of  de- 


cency, existing  at  the  capitals  of  'many 
of  the  states  which  generally  consti- 
tutes the  head-quarters  of  jobbers,"  &c. 
Then  we  have  sentences  of  such  struc- 
ture as  the  following :  "  A  lawyer  of 
any  note,  or  in  good  practice,  may  rea- 
sonably hope  to  realize  some  six  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  per  annum ; 
and  which  presents  much  stronger  mo- 
tives  to  his  exertion  than  he  could  pos- 
sibly ever  feel  in  the  prospect  or  pos- 
session of  a  seat  on  the  judicial  bench*' 
(p.  110).  By-and-by  we  come  to,  "  re- 
cords, bearing  testimony  to  the  mal- 
versation and  abuse  that  everywhere 
abounds'\p,  116);  and  anon  we  have 
*'  Lynch-law,  &c.,  and  which  is  even 
attempted  to  be  sustained  in  its  prin^ 
ctples'*  {p,  126).  We  meet  every  where 
with  such  slovenly  phrases  as,  "  We 
were  pointed  out"  &c.,  when  the  mean-' 
ing  is,  "  there  was  pointed  out  to  us ;" 
and  "  early  instructed  notions,**  when 
the  meaning  is  imparted  or  acquired^ 
(p.  269).  But  we  must  forbear.  We 
can  tell  the  author,  that  the  educated 
Yankees — whatever  idiomatical  pecu- 
liarities may  characterize  their  conver- 
sational style  in  certain  districts  of  the 
country,  or  circles  in  the  towns — write 
grammatically.  Some  of  them  are 
critics  of  quick  apprehension ;  as  for 
instance,  one  who  pointed  our  atten- 
tion, coming  out  of  the  railway  sta- 
tion-house, Westland-row,  to  the  in- 
scription over  the  school-house  di- 
rectly opposite— .the  Model  Infant 
School ;  but  which  reads,  '<  Infant 
Model  School,"  and  asked  how  soon 
we  expected  the  infant  model-school  to 
become  adult ;  adding,  that  in  New 
York  they  bad  model  schools,  but  they 
did  not  pass  through  the  stages  from 
infancy  to  puberty.  Low  as  is  his  es- 
timate of  the  American  daily  and 
weekly  press — and  much  of  it  is  vil- 
lanous — there  are  not  a  few  news- 
papers, such  as  the  United  States  Oa* 
zette,  the  Pennsylvania  Inquirer,  The 
Morning  Courier  and  New  York  /n- 
quirer,  the  Daily  Commercial  Chronicle, 
that  would  not  dishonour  the  editorial 
talent  of  London  or  Dublin.  In  peri- 
odical literature,  scientific,  biblical,  or 
general,  the  A  merican  can  compete  with 
that  o f  any  cou n try  ;  as  the  North  Ame^ 
rican  Review,  the  Biblical  Repository, 
and  Silliman*s  Journal  can  testify. 

We  shall  now,  first  of  all,  giv«  our 
readers  an  idea  of  what  they  may  ex^ 
pect  from  Mr.  Wyse's  book ;  and  shall 
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then  justify^  by  example,  our  censures, 
— thereby  rendering  a  real  service  to 
the  work,  as  our  recommendation  of 
it,  for  what  deserves  commendation* 
will  be  manifestly  impartial.  It  is  evi- 
dently intended  to  be  the  emigrant's 
guide,  whether  he  is  a  merchant,  a 
farmer,  or  a  mechanic ;  and  its  ten- 
dency is  decidedly  to  discourage  emi- 
gration. With  the  information  bear- 
ing upon  the  pursuits  of  these  three 
classes,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  miscel- 
laneous matter  ;  and  a  part  of  it  bears 
on  the  relations  of  America  with  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Wyse  lands  at  New  York, 
after  a  very  gloomy  passage  of  thirty- 
eight  days,  under  a  saturnine  Ameri- 
can captain,  who  had  nearly  left  him, 
the  ship,  and  other  passengers,  among 
the  icebergs  about  Newfoundland.  He 
then  takes  up  the  subject  of  emigra- 
tion, and  classing  the  emigrants  ac- 
cording to  their  nations— Germans, 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish — he  is  led 
to  notice  the  dispute  between  the  Irish 
and  the  '*  Nativists."  He  proceeds  to 
consider  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  general;  and  then  that  of 
each  particular  state,  beginning  with 
the  thirteen  original  states,  and  pro- 
ceeding to  the  others  in  succession,  till 
he  comes  to  the  last,  Texas.  Our 
author  next  introduces  us  into  the 
courts  of  law,  on  which,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice,  and  lawyers  in 
general,  he  is  not  very  complimentary  ; 
this  leads  him,  by  an  easy  transition, 
to  Lynch  law,  mob  law,  and  sympa- 
thizers. His  next  topics  are,  religion, 
education,  and  the  press ;  on  all  of 
which  we  think  him  an  unsafe  guide. 
He  then  passes  to  commerce ;  which, 
of  course,  introduces  repudiation,  cur- 
rency, banking,  and  the  post-office. 
Hence  he  passes  to  slavery  ;  on  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  quote  him 
with  approbation.  The  American  army 
and  navy,  his  next  subject,  leads  to  a 
summary  of  the  last  war  with  this 
country ;  and  so  a  discussion  of  the 
right  of  search,  diplomacy,  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  and  Oregon. 

The  author  then  resumes  his  parti- 
cular object,  and  takes  up  the  agricul- 
tural emigrant ;  and  so  enters  upon 
the  land  far  west,  the  settlers,  the 
traders ;  and  in  two  chapters — 8  and 
9  of  vol.  ii. — gives  much  valuable  in- 
struction and  judicious  advice.  In  the 
third  volume  he  takes  up  the  trades- 
man and  mechanic )  goes  over  in  detail 


the  produotiv«  tradM ;  vad  eloaet  by  a 
geographical  and  statistical  history 
of  each  particular  State.  It  will  be 
obvious,  from  this  brief  review,  that 
though  the  arrangement  is  not  very 
logical,  after  all  aeductions  are  made 
there  is  much  that  the  general  reader, 
and  especially  the  emigrant,  will  find 
very  valuable. 

We  have  said,  in  the  commeDcement 
of  this  article,  that  American  travel- 
lers should  discriminate  ;  and  this  is 
particularly  necessary  on  the  subject 
of  religion — as  the  New  England 
states,  originally  coloniied  by  the  Pu- 
ritans; the  old  states  of  the  Uniooi 
such  as  New  York  anid  PennsyWaaii^ 
where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of 
Dutch  and  German  settlers ;  the  bade 
settlements;  and  the  slave  states-^ 
present  aspects  of  religion  as  difienot 
as  can  well  be  oonceiv^  among  peopls 
designated  by  a  common  term  Ame- 
ricans, and  living  in  the  same  oonntiy. 
In  the  first  of  these^  the  external  ibrmi 
of  the  original  settlers  eontinne  to 
prevail;  though  a  deplorable  chaqgt 
irom  their  sound  scriptural  dootrineib 
to  <<  the  God-denying  heresTy"  Uni- 
tarianism,  has,  espeicialW  in  and  aroond 
Boston,  become  fearnilly  prevalent 
In  the  second,  the  proportions  of  re- 
ligionists^whether  Roman  CatholiG% 
Protestant  Episcopalians,  Presbyttri- 
ans,  Wesleyans,  or  Coogregalionalists 
— more  accord  with  Ennand;  and 
here  it  is,  especially  in  the  Urge  towub 
that  infidelity  abounds.  It  is  not*  per- 
haps, in  reality,  more  prevalent  than  in 
the  great  manufacturing  towns  in 
England  or  Scotland,  thougb*  from 
the  constitution,  laws,  and  state  of  so- 
ciety, more  unblushingly  professed; 
and  with  similar  efforts,  by  the  di£fbr- 
ent  bodies  separately,  to  connteraot 
it,  as  well  as  by  united  efflbrta  in  the 
form  of  town  missions  and  visiting  as- 
sociations ;  but  without  the  advantage 
of  parochial  division  and  a  local  esm- 
lished  clergy.  In  the  third  diviaioo^ 
the  far  west — while  all  sects  are  mak- 
ing strenuous  efforts  to  make  religioos 
instruction  keep  pace  with  the  n^iidly 
extending  population,  there  is  a  de- 
plorable deficiency  of  ministeriid  snper- 
mtendence.  And  in  the  last — ^tbe  skve 
stjites — with  the  same  external  forms 
as  elsewhere,  the  accursed  system  de- 
teriorates the  tone  of  moral  feelings 
and  lowers  the  standard  of  Chrisliaft 
practice  to  an  awful  degree  |  and  tka 
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ain  of  oountenancing  and  succumbiDg 
to  it  liesy  in  a  greater  or  less  mea- 
aure*  at  the  door  of  them  all.  Doctor 
Ljell;  whose  book  contains  much  im- 
partialy  general  information,  though 
ne  travelled  and  lectured  as  a  geo- 
logist— when  at  Newhaven,  Connecti- 
cut>  says : 

"  The  town,  with  a  population  of 
21,000,  possesses  fine  avenues  of  trees 
in  the  streets,  which  mingle  a^^reeably 
with  the  buildings  of  the  University, 
and  the  numerous  churches,  of  which  we 
ooonted  more  than  twenty  steeples. 
When  attending  service,  according  to 
the  Presbyterian  form,  in  the  CoUege 
Chapel  on  Sunday,  I  could  scarcely  be- 
lieve I  was  not  in  Scotland." — Travels, 
i  p.  14. 

It  is  in  the  large,  and  comparatively 
densely  peopled  old  states,  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  chiefly  pre- 
vails, though  their  missionaries  are 
following  the  settlers  into  the  back 
settlements.  So  much  are  they  feeling 
their  strength,  that  one  of  their  bi- 
shops  maintained  a  public  discussion 
at  Cincinnati}  the  western  capital^  for 
several  days,  with  a  countryman  of 
oorsy  a  noted  disputant,  Alexander 
Campbell,  formerly  a  Presbyterian  mi- 
niater,  but  now  the  founder  of  a  Bap- 
tist sect*  bearing  his  name.  They  (the 
Romanists)  are  chiefly  emigrants  from 
Ireland;  and  as  long  as  they  were 
oomparatively  few  and  poor,  and  de- 
void of  power  or  influence  in  municipal 
sad  state  elections,  they  were  quiet ; 
and  our  ears  were  stunned  with  the 
laudations  of  American  liberality,  as 
oontrasted  with  British  intolerance,  by 
Irishmen  in  America,  and  our  patriots 
at  home,  an  the  one  hand;  and  on  the 
ath^Tg  by  the  Americans  themselves, 
who  took  the  agitators'  account  of  the 
Irish  Romanist,  as  a  paragon  of  a 
meek,  and  peaceful,  and  persecuted 
being,  as  true;  and  who  firmly  be- 
lieved and  broadly  asserted  that  the 
native  Irish  were  the  most  enslaved 
and  oppressed  people  under  the  sun, 
and  their  clergy — under  persecution 
worse  than  any  of  the  ten,  outdoing  in 
sabmissive  patience  the  primitive 
pastors  of  the  Christian  church. 
They  grew  in  numbers,  however, 
uid  in  wealth ;  the  dormant  spirit  that 
barns  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Mao  Hales, 
Ilia  O'Higginses,  and  Cantwells,  was 
kJudW  in  IIm  Amorioaa-Iriah  priests; 


their  subjects  became  possessed  of  the 
rights  of  citizenship;  they  were  banded 
as  a  solid  phalanx  under  their  clergy ; 
they  tried  to  predominate  where  lately 
they  were  contented  to  be  tolerated ; 
they  wanted  state  grants  for  exclusive- 
ly Romish  education,  instead  of  being 
contented  to  share  in  the  grants  for 
common  educational  purposes.  The 
Americans  became  alarmed  ;  they 
formed  societies  for  the  protection  of 
native  interests ;  the  rulers  and  people 
became  convinced  that  there  was  no- 
thing in  Republican  institutions  that 
could  extract  the  virus  out  of  the  sys- 
tem .  Then  came  reaction,  collision,  the 
Charleston  Convent-burnings,  the  Phi- 
ladelphia riots — which,  like  all  violence 
and  all  riots,  we  abhor;  and  most, 
when  on  the  side  of  truth  and  right, 
which  need  them  not,  and  disclaim 
them — and  now  comes  the  tale  of  the 
persecution  of  the  innocents,  the  suf- 
ferers for  religion  and  conscience 
sake! — 

**Each  individual  contributes  to  the 
support  of  the  church  to  which  he  may 
belong,  without  entrenching  upon  the 
pockets  of  his  neighbour,  or  filching 
from  his  hard  earnings,  to  sustain  in 
worldly  and  anti-apostolic  affluence  the 
idle  and  intolerant — the  frequently  per- 
secuting ministers  of  an  opposing  and 
dominant  creed.  Sectarian  animosities 
are,  nevertheless,  found  to  exist  in  Ame- 
rica as  elsewhere.  It  is  not  because 
transplanted  to  another  soil  that  the 
Presbyterian  is  the  less  selfish  and  illi- 
beral in  his  notions — the  Episcopalian 
the  less  insolent  and  domineering  in  the 
assumed  superiority  of  his  recent  faith — 
or  the  unlucky  Catholic  the  less  perse- 
cuted because  no  longer  subject  to  the 
legal  proscription  that  marked  his  in- 
feriority in  tne  old  country.  The  same 
passions  and  prejudices — ^the  same  in- 
justice and  illiberality — ^the  same  into- 
lerant and  anti-Christian  spirit  that  has 
so  often  betrayed  itself — set  man  against 
his  fellow-man,  and  embittered  all  social 
intercourse  in  the  old  world,  are  often 
found  to  exist  in  the  same  prurient  state 
— in  the  same  freshness  and  energy, 
among  their  descendants  in  the  new." — . 
t,  p.  269. 

But,  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  vo- 
lume, p.  59  et  sequent  he  had  con- 
demned his  emigrant  countrymen  for 
their 

'*  Too  frequent  and  busv  interference 
in  all  matters  of  intemai  or  domostio 
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government,  in  which  the  circumstance 
of  their  early  naturalization  has  per- 
mitted them  to  take  part — ^the  violent 
partizanship  of  their  general  proceed- 
ings in  all  municipal  and  other  contests, 
to  which  he  had  often  painfully  borne 
witness." 

He  had  declared  that 

"  They  carry  with  them,  in  too  many 
instances,  to  the  new  world,  the  preju- 
dices and  dislikes  engendered  by  early 
associations  in  the  old — ^the  sectarian 
animosity ;  the  unsettled  and  peculiar 
notions  which  the  absence  of  all  liberal 
and  enlightened  instruction,  together 
with  the  sickly  influence  of  a  morbid 
political  excitement  to  which  they  are 
ever  subject  in  their  own  country  can- 
not fail  to  produce." 

He  had  asserted  that  the  Irish  Ro- 
manistj  in  America,  is 

"  Generally  found  amongst  the  most 
busy,  and  uproarious  in  his  interference 
at  every  election :  classing  himself  as 
of  the  ultra-democracy  of  the  country, 
and  frequently  carrying  his  notions  of 
liberty,  in  the  exercise  of  his  newly-ac- 
quired right,  to  the  verge  of  licentious- 
ness." 

And  then,  when  he  has  tried  to  re- 
enact  the  scenes  of  a  Mayo  election, 
or  of  a  Mullaghmast  repeal  meeting, 
and  carry  all  before  him  by  dint  of 
clamour  and  violence,  and  meets  from 
respectable  society  in  America  pre- 
cisely the  return  that  he  would  in  his 
own  country — whether  from  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant — disgust  and 
contempt ;  or  when,  though  inferior 
in  numbers,  but  strong  in  reckless  and 
insolent  daring,  he  tries  how  far  the 
endurance  of  his  peaceably-inclined, 
though  powerful  neighbours,  can  tole- 
rate a  public  manifestation  of  insulting 
and  impious  display — as  in  the  case  of 
repeal  processions  at  Armagh  or  Dun- 
gannon — and  meets  the  reward  which, 
though  not  creating  astonishment,  can- 
not but  be  deplored ;  then,  forsooth, 
he  suffers  because  he  is  a  Papist ;  he  is 
a  martyr  to  his  religion  at  the  hands 
of  blood- loving  American  Orange- 
men. 

For  Mr.  Wyse  adds,  that 

*'  These  excesses  were  much  increased 
by  the  religious  feeling  and  embittered 
acrimony  evolved  in  them ;" — **  that  the 
distinctiveness  of  the  Irish  emigrant  po- 


Eulation,  their  unity  and  combination 
as  unwisely  formed  them  into  a  diverse 
and  separate  community,  apparently  of 
separate  interests  from  the  native  citi- 
zen." 

And  as  they  had  been,  at  home, 
trained  to  be  the  ready  tools  of  every 
nimble-tongued  or  venturous  dema- 
gogue, so  did  the  love  of  frolic,  or  the 
pride  of  carrying  a  point,  lend  the  co- 
operation sought  for  in  any  party  con- 
test— 

*'  Their  religious  and  national  preju- 
dices for  the  while  encouraged;  their 
very  faults  lauded  as  the  explication  of 
every  known  virtue  by  the  party  who 
may  hope  to  profit  by  their  support.*' 


*». 


Of  America,  Mr.  Wyse  says  :— 

'*  Here  every  man  is  allowed  to  wor- 
ship his  Creator  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  an  approving  conscience,  in 
whatever  form  most  suited  to  his  early- 
instructed  notions,  and  without  beiag 
held  accountable  to  his  fellow-men  in  his 
belief."— p.  269. 

This  would  be  quite  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy the  "  selfish  and  illiberal  Presby- 
terian, or  the  **  insolent  and  domineer- 
ing Episcopalian,"  in  Spain  or  Italy ; 
and  if  circumstances  led  to  the  emi- 
gration of  them  to  these  countries  by 
thousands — from  destitution  at  home 
— mostly  landing  in  a  condition  little 
above  pauperism ;  and  if  not  satisfied 
with  being  put  upon  a  level  with  the 
natives  in  getting  employment*  as  the 
means  of  getting  comfort  and  wealth, 
and  with  perfect  civil  and  religious 
equality,  they  were  to  band  themselves 
together  for  the  purpose  of  filling  the 
municipal  and  state  offices  with  noisy 
and  unprincipled  adventurers— after 
the  example  of  their  native  coantry, 
and  encouraged  by  constant  commoni* 
cation  with  similar  spirits  there,  to 
whom  a  delusive  liber^dity  on  the  part 
of  government  had  afforded  the  oppor- 
tunity of  success  in  such  an  experi- 
ment— then  let  them  pay  the  penalty 
of  their  unreasonable  and  inisguided 
daring,  and  learn  by  bitter  experience 
to  distrust  the  unprincipled  traffickers 
in  their  ignorant  credulity. 

"  There  is  a  far  kindlier  feeling  en- 
couraged towards  the  Scotch/*  says 
Mr.  Wyse,  "  who  are  genc»«Uy  prefor- 
red  in  all  situatiolia  to  which  titagr  are 
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competent,  to  either  English  or  Irish. 
Their  frugality,  sober,  industrious  ha- 
bits,  assimilate  far  better  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  native  citizens ;  besides, 
they  can  easier  adapt  themselves  to  the 
change  of  country  and  of  home,  and, 
without  much  effort,  more  nearly  iden- 
tify themselves  with  the  people  they  are 
amongst."— iii.,  pp.  52,  63. 

The  reader  will  remember  this  '*  as- 
similation,*' should  we  have  occasion 
to  refer  to  our  author's  sweeping  state- 
ments   about   American    habits    and 
manners ;  but  the  contrast  is  instruc- 
tive.    These  Scotch  Protestant  emi- 
grants are  fit  for  their  business,  and 
they  mind  it ;  their  moral  and  reli- 
gious habits  gain  them  respect ;  their 
skill  and  industry  secure  them  employ- 
ment and  success ;  and  instead  of  band- 
ing themselves  together  in  a  strange 
land,  whither  they  emigrated  to  seek 
employment,  not  power,  they  act  upon 
the  advice  of  that  Book  with  which 
they  are  familiar,  but  which  the  poor 
Irishman    is    not   suffered    to    make 
the  rule  of  his  conduct : — "  Build  ye 
houses  and  dwell  in  them  ;  and  plant 
gardens  and  eat  the  fruit  of  them  ; 
take  ye   wives,   and   beget  sons  and 
daughters ;  and  take  wives  for  your 
sons,  and  give  your  daughters  to  hus- 
bands, that  they  may  bear  sons  and 
daughters  ;  that  they  may  be  increas- 
ed there  and  not  diminished.     And 
seek  the  peace  of  the  city — and  pray 
unto  the  JLordfor  it ;  for  in  the  peace 
thereof  shall  ye  have  peace.*' 

A  consistent  Roman  Catholic  must 
he,  in  all  cases,  an  incompetent  autho- 
rity upon  the  general  condition  of  re- 
ligion in  non-catholic  countries ;  for, 
considering  it  as  exclusively  allied  to 
the  forms  of  Romanism,  the  absence  of 
these  is,  with  him,  the  absence  of  all 
that  is  properly  religion.  A  well- 
instraeted  Christian,  who  knows  the 
realities  of  religion,  and  gladly  recog- 
nizes them  everywhere,  and  who  con- 
siders the  forms,  however  important, 
as  still  inferior  in  value  to  these  reali- 
ties, can  pass  beyond  the  pale  of  his 
own  peculiarities,  however  cherished 
and  loved ;  and,  seizing  upon  the  lovely 
features  of  genuine  Christianity,  ad- 
mire and  love  them  under  whatever 
outward  garb  they  may  appear.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  a  genuine  Ro- 
manist— the  rites  and  forms  with  him 
are  the  religion ;  but  if  he  be  preju- 
diced and  bigoted,  he  will  seize  upon 


the  discountenanced  and  repudiated 
anomalies,  and  hold  them  up  as  speci- 
mens of  the  religion  of  Protestants, 
and  its  genuine  fruits.  Father  Maguire 
in  his  controversies — or  indeed,  in  a 
smaller  way,  any  Roman  Catholic  con- 
troversialist— is  an  illustration  of  this. 
It  never  occurs  to  such  men  to  think 
how  they  would  like  a  similar  test  to 
be  applied  the  other  way  ;  and  to  have 
the  scenes  of  Lough  Derg  or  Croagh 
Patrick,  or  the  million  and  a-half  of 
visitants  to  the  holy  coat  at  Treves,  or 
any  of  the  ten  thousand  revolting  spec- 
tacles that  Rome  has  sanctioned,  ex- 
hibited as  the  religion  of  enlightened 
Roman  Catholics,  or  its  genuine  off- 
spring.     The    qualifications   of  Mr. 
Wyse  to  be  a  candid  delineator  of  the 
religion  of  Protestants  will  not  bediffi. 
cult  to  be  divined  from  the  following 
sentence,  taken  from  his  chapter  on 
religion  in  the  United  States.     After 
stating  that  all  sects  are  upon  a  foot- 
ing of  equality,  and  that  each  supports 
its  own  clergy,  he  proceeds  to  enume- 
rate the  names  and  numbers  as  they  are 
given  in  the  almanacks,  and  then  adds : 

'*  But  a  great  many  of  the  religious 
sects  and  denominations  that  we  have 
noticed  in  the  foregoing,  are  also,  with 
many  others,  to  be  found  in  England, 
where  the  imaginative  and  unrestrained 
notions  of  its  church-going  population 
have  ever  and  anon,  with  the  same  faci- 
lity, by  some  other  or  recent  divination, 
discovered  some  new  and  less  perplexing 
route  to  heaven — some  other  and  easy 
mode  of  working  out  their  spiritual  sal- 
vation."—!, p.  281. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  such  a  man, 
estimating  the  value  of  a  religion  by 
the  weight  of  the  burden  it  imposes,  is 
an  inadequate  judge  of  the  religion  of 
Christ,  whose  "  yoke  is  easy,  and  whose 
burden  is  light."  Equally  is  it  clear 
that  he  lives  too  late  in  the  world's  his- 
tory for  those  restraints  he  longs  for, 
at  variance  as  they  are  with  tl^  "  li- 
berty wherewith  Christ  has  made  us 
free."  Nor  less  manifest  is  it,  that, 
in  contemplating  those  effervescences 
which  the  minds  of  men  throw  off  when 
under  the  strong  workings  of  prevalent 
truth,  diffusing  itself  through  the  mass 
of  a  community,  he  is  utterly  incapable 
of  discerning  the  solid,  and  clear,  and 
genuine  effects  that  live  when  these 
have  passed  away,  and  that  form,  under 
all  varieties,  the  "  religion  that  exalt- 
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eth  a  nation."  He  confounds  the  Dead- 
sea  stillness  of  Romanism^  where  no- 
thing lives,  or  moves,  or  cheers,  with 
the  clear  Pacific  of  genuine  godliness, 
that  reflects,  in  its  waters,  full  of  life 
and  bespangled  with  living  lovely  forms, 
the  bright  blue  of  the  overspread  hea- 


vens. 


According  to  Mr.  Wyse,  in  the 
American  mercantile  community,  ho* 
nour,  good  faith,  and  integrity  are 
invariably  sacrificed  to  the  love  of  gain. 
He  illustrates  the  position  from  his  owH 
experience  in  a  particular  instance, 
given  in  detail  much  too  long  for  us  to 
quote  (vol.  i.  434-442)  ;  and  then,  in 
his  usual  style  of  universal  accusation, 
in  answer  to  the  allegation  <<  This  was 
an  extreme  case,"  he  says : — 

"  Such,  we  aver,  is  not  the  case :  our 
further  experience  has  fully  satisfied  us 
that  the  conduct  of  these  parties  seldom 
forms  an  exception  in  the  e very-day  in- 
tercourse and  dealings  of  the  generality 
of  the  people  of  these  states,  who  look 
upon  such  digressions  as  matter  of  trivial 
or  mere  secondary  import,  and  rather 
lake  care  to  withhold  all  such  opportu- 
nities from  each  other  than  to  expect 
that  either  will  resist  the  temptation  of 
converting  them  to  their  own  purposes, 
whenever  thrown  in  their  way  by  any 
fortuitous  or  accidental  circumstances. ' 
— i.  pp.  442,  443. 

Now  we  have  always  understood 
that  American  merchants  are  shrewd  ; 
that  they  know  the  worth  of  money, 
and  wiU,  when  practicable,  turn  it  to 
account;  but  we  protest  against  the 
assumption  that  roguery  is  the  rule  of 
their  dealings — the  exceptions  being 
limited  to  such  cases  as  render  its 
practice  impracticable  by  the  greater 
cunning  of  another  rogue;  that  an 
agreement  between  mercantile  men 
and  lawyers  for  deliberate  fraud,  both 
being  all  the  while  "  honourable  men" 
— this  is  the  phrase  he  quotes — is  quite 
a  matter  of  course ;  and  that  the  whole 
system  of  American  trafiic  is  based 
upon  the  principle — get  money,  honestly 
if  you  can,  but  if  not  honestly,  at  least 
get  money.  The  moral  character  of 
a  commercial  people  is  not  to  be  thus 
lightly  given  to  the  winds;  and  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that 
among  the  merchants  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  there  is  as  high  a 
sense  of  honour  and  integrity,  as  much 
fairness  and  justice  in  their  dealings. 


and  as  noble  sacrifices  to  prindple  and 
truth  as  can  be  found  any  where ;  and 
that  the  mercantile  men  of  Dublin, 
Liverpool,  London,  Bristol,  and  Glas- 
gow will  be  the  very  foremost  in  making 
the  assertion.  Dr.  Lyell,  who  tra- 
velled during  the  financial  crisis  in 
1841  and  1842,  gives  a  view  of  the 
whole  subject  (vol.  i.,  chap,  ii.),  which 
should  be  read  by  every  one  interested 
in  the  matter ;  judiciously  distinguish- 
ing the  states  that  deserve,  and  those 
that  deserve  not  censure;  the  legis- 
latures that  unprincipledly  shrank  from 
the  unpopularity  of  imposing  a  tax  to 
meet  public  engagements,  and  the  in- 
dividual statesmen  and  merchants  that 
were,  many  of  them,  the  greatest  sof* 
ferers;  and  contrasting  the  conduct 
of 

"Congress  in  1812-14,  when  a  pro- 
posal was  twice  made  in  Coneress  to 
discontinue  the  payments  of  dtvidendi 
to  the  English  creditors,  on  the  eronnd 
that  they  were  enemies.  On  both  occa- 
sions the  proposal  was  rejected  as  dis- 
honest, and  with  marked  expressions  of 
disapprobation,  at  a  time  when  the 
direct  taxes  levied  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment pressed  heavy  on  the  people.  The 
debt  went  on  increasing  arter  the  close 
of  the  war,  but  was  at  length  entirely 
paid  off  in  1835."— Zye//,  L,  226,  227. 

But  the  population  has  rapidly  in- 
creased ;  new  states  are  constantly 
added  to  the  union ;  the  old  ones  ara 
overwhelmed,  and  as  Mr.  L.  says— 

"  The  majority  of  those  whose  money 
was  vested  m  American  securities,  be- 
longed to  the  party  which  always  in- 
dulged the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the 
prospects  of  the  American  republic,  and 
estimated  most  highly  the  private  worth 
of  the  people,  and  their  capacity  for 
self-government :  they  suffered  doubly, 
being  disappointed  alike  in  their  pecu- 
niary speculations  and  their  political 
views.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  a 
reaction  of  feeling  should  embitter  their 
minds,  and  incline  them  to  magnify  and 
exaggerate  the  iniquity  of  that  conduct 
which  had  at  once  impugned  the  sound- 
ness of  their  judgment,  and  inflicted  a 
severe  injury  on  their  fortunes.  Hence 
not  a  few  of  them,  confounding  together 
the  difTorent  states,  have  represented 
all  the  Americans  as  little  better  than 
swindlers,  who,  having  defrauded  Europe 
of  many  millions  sterling,  are  enjoying 
tranquilly  and  with  impunity  the  fruits 
of  their  knavery.    The  public  worka 
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ezeented  with  foreiffn  capital,  are  sup- 
posed  by  many  in  Eneland  to  yield  a 
large  profit  on  the  outlay,  which  is  not 
the  case  in  anv  one  of  the  delinquent 
sUtes/'—i.,  21^  219. 

We  do  not  pity  the  lovers  of  repub- 
licanism who  encouraged  the  Yankees 
in  their  "  go-ahead  system^'*  and  risked 
their  money  in  order  to  display  success- 
fully the  glories  of  that  system,  while 
80  much  of  national  interest  was  to  be 
done  at  home.  Nor  will  we  suffer 
the  high-minded,  conservative,  mercan- 
tile community  of  commercial  America, 
to  be  confounded  either  with  newly- 
fledged,  upstart  patriots  of  the  new 
states — '*  Young  America,'*  nor  with 
the  unprincipled,  prowling  adventurers 
that  are  to  be  found  in  all  large  trad- 
ing communities,  some  of  whom  seem 
to  have  used  their  '*  soft  sawder"  to 
purpose  on  Mr.  Wyse,  but  the  effect 
of  which  has  proved  any  thing  but 
soothing  to  his  temperament  in  refe- 
rence to  Americans. 

Mr.  Wyse  is  not  much  more  com- 
plimentary to  the  lawyers  than  to  the 
merchants.  According  to  him,  there 
is  a  very  extensive  combination  of  the 
one  class  with  the  other  to  carry  on 
their  iniquitous  designs;  and  as  the 
two  professions  of  attorney  and  bar- 
rister are  united,  it  appears  that  there 
are  great  facilities   adffbrded  for  the 

Eractitioners  in  chicanery.  The  j  udges, 
e  says,  are  not  sufficiently  indepen- 
dent ;  the  education  "^or  the  bar  is  not 
sufficient  to  secure  respectability ;  and 
the  whole  system  is  one  of  corruption 
and  venality.  After  giving  some  cha- 
racteristic anecdotes  and  descriptions 
of  some  of  the  judges  by  name,  and 
instances  on  hearsay  scarcely  credible, 
of  their  ignorance  and  perversion  of 
justicei  he  says — 

'*  Our  own  business  in  various  parts 
of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  the  business 
of  others  especially    confided    to    our 


charge,  rendered  it  liecessary  at  differ* 
ent  periods  that  we  continued  in  the 
country,  to  employ  some  twelve  or  thir- 
teen different  professional  agents  (law- 
yers and  attorneys),  many  of  them  sus- 
taining a  high  and  even  an  honorable  re« 
putatioi^  amongst  their  compeers — such 
men  as  the  late  Hon.  Henry  R.  Storrs,* 
William  Betts,  of  New  York,  J.  Duer, 
of  New  York,  David  B.  Ogden,t  Hon. 
J.  K.  Kane,t  Hon.  J.  M.  Dallas,§  with 
others  whom  we  forbear  to  name — and 
can  truly  aver,  that  of  the  twelve  or 
thirteen  it  was  necessary  we  should  con- 
fide to,  nine  of  the  number  either  shame- 
fully and  deliberately  betrayed  the  trust 
we  had  reposed  in  them,  became  acces- 
sories with  the  part^  opposed  to  do  us 
mischief,  or  otherwise  compelled  us  to 
purchase  their  fidelity  and  questionable 
services  by  the  tender  and  payment  of 
an  unusual  and  extravagant  bribe,  which 
the  tender  consciences  of  these  indivi- 
duals no  doubt  set  down  as  the  legiti- 
mate perquisites  of  an  honorable  pro- 
fession."—L  136,  137. 

We  have  inserted  this  statement, 
because  it  is  the  author*s  assertion  of 
a  fact,  of  his  own  knowledge ;  and,  if 
it  is  not  correct,  it  ought  to  be  cor- 
rected. There  is,  however,  another 
statement  which  he  makes,  connected 
with  American  law  and  lawyers,  and 
which,  though  not  resting  on  his  own 
personal  knowledge,  yet  is  given  with 
such  minute  particularity,  as  almost 
stamps  it  with  authenticity ;  and  yet, 
it  is  so  atrocious,  that  we  can  scarcely 
give  credence  to  the  fact  of  its  exist- 
ence. It  is  of  a  society,  composed  of 
thirty-three  lawyers,  with  a  president, 
called  the  Tetrarch,  whose  object 


"  To  collect  information  about  doubt- 
ful titles  to  property,  and  make  upcor- 
rect  legal  opinions  about  them,  nben 
a  defect  is  discovered  in  any  man's  title, 
if  the  property  involved  is  valuable,  the 
Tetrarch  orders  one  of  the  members  to 
make  terms  with  one  side  or  the  other 
interested,  for  the  conduct  of  a  suit  at 


*  A  man  of  extraordinary  and  brilliant  talents,  and  for  some  years  a  member  of 
the  legislature.    He  is  since  dead.  . 

f  "Who  is  of  very  considerable  eminence,  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the 
New  York  bar.  His  practice  is  generally  confined  to  the  United  States'  Courta 
(the  Court  of  Errors,  the  Senate),  or  hi  appeal  cases  at  Washington." 

X**  A  near  friend  of  the  late  President  Jackson,  and  connected  with  his  govern- 
ment  as  one  of  three  commissioners  for  arranging  the  late  French  Indemnity  to  the 
United  States." 

§  **  At  the  tune  of  our  employing  him,  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Pensyl- 
vania;  smce  then,  the  United  SUtes'  Minister  at  the  Court  of  Russia;  and  now 
Vice-President  of  the  United  SUtes." 
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law,  which  is  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
club,  and  generally  for  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  amount  received.  The  im- 
mense property  thus  acquired  is  thrown 
into  a  general  fund,  after  each  member 
takes  a  certain  portion,  which  is  appro- 
priatcd  to  his  own  use." 

This  secret  association,  it  is  stated — 

"  Constitutes  an  invisible  chain  of  in- 
telligence over  the  Union,  from  New 
Orleans  to  Boston.** 

Its  operations 

"  Though  seen  nowhere,  are  felt  every- 
where ;  a  knowledge  of  facts,  titles,  and 
doubtful  questions  of  law,  are  ferreted 
out,  and  carried  by  the  ruler  along  the 
whole  line  of  councils,  undergoing  an 
analysis  in  each  of  them,  that  defies 
both  mistakes  and  defects.  All  Acts  of 
Congress,  all  State  Acts,  all  municipal 
regulations,  all  public  and  private  cor- 
porations, all  public  and  private  dona- 
tions, and,  in  fact,  the  title  of  every  man 
who  has  a  large  fortune,  are  secretly 
overhauled,  reported  on,  and  shaped  by 
the  councils  in  the  most  imposing  form, 
to  pass  through  the  courts. 

"  The  whole  of  the  States  is  divided 
into  eight  districts  ;  four  members  com- 
pose a  council  in  each  of  them ;  and 
when  they  divide,  the  ruler  decides. 
.  .  .  Each  member  before  he  dies, 
or  resigns,  nominates  his  successor. 
'  Few  die,  and  none  resign.'  .... 
An  oath  of  unconditional  submission  is 

administered  on  admission 

The  examination  is  of  the  most  rigid 
kind  ;  any  one,  to  pass  it,  must  be  versed 
in  the  principles  both  of  the  common 
and  civil  law,  in  the  rights  of  persons 
and  property,  in  constitutional  princi- 
ples, and  particularly  in  the  original 
structure  of  the  feudal  system,  and  its 
connexion  with  modern  tenures ;  com- 
prehending in  its  purview  an  intermi- 
nable horizon  of  learning  that  seems  to 
recede  for  ever  as  the  mind  advances." 

Of  all  thisy  and  the  further  detidls 
for  which  we  have  not  room,  but  which 
are  given  (vol.  i.  pp.  137-142)  at 
fall  lengthy  the  author  may  well  state 
that— 

"  By  its  secret  workings  it  becomes  a 
prolific  and  poisoned  source  of  litigation, 
Dlighting  the  prospects  of  many  a  fair 
and  industrious  family,  and  everywhere 
carrying  trouble  and  misfortune  in  its 
train Guided  in  their  con- 
duct by  the  most  selfish  motives,  uncon- 
trolled by  none  (any  ?)  of  the  kindlier 


feelings  of  man's  nature,  to  restraiathe 
wantonness  of  an  undue  interference  ia 
the  affairs  of  others,  they  become  the 
scourge  of  civilized  life — the  cause  of 
dissension  and  the  bitterest  animosity 
wherever  they  tread,  to  wherever  their 
labours  are  directed :  setting  kinsman 
against  kinsman,  child  against  his  pa- 
rent ;  uprooting  all  the  most  sacred  and 
social  ties  that  bind  mankind  together, 
and  disseminating  their  poison,  with  the 
sure  and  stealthy  pace  of  the  midnight 
assassin,  through  every  vein  and  artery 
of  the  republic." 

If  one-half  of  what  is  recorded  by  our 
author  be  true,  we  agree  with  him  that 
it  <<  surely  becomes  the  nation  to  uproot 
this  wicked  and  unhallowed  institution ; 
to  restore  peace  and  harmony  amongst 
its  population,  instead  of  the  dissen- 
sion, the  domestic  strife  and  rancour, 
which  the  schemes  and  continued  ef- 
forts of  this  dangerous  and  irrespon- 
sible body  is  «ure  to  generate." 

We  close  our  reference  to  it  by 
citing  Mr.  Wyse's  closing  paragraph 
regarding  it  ;  because  it  fearfully 
stamps  on  it  the  semblance  of  authen- 
ticity : — 

''The  Honourable  Edward  Livings- 
tone, up  to  the  period  of  his  late  em- 
bassy, m  1835,  to  the  court  of  France,  is 
stated  to  have  been  the  Tetraroh  of 
this  nest  of  domestic  conspirators ;  and 
to  have  been  for  several  months,  a  few 
years  back,  at  Harrisburg,  the  capital 
of  the  state  of  PennsylTania,  making 
search  amongst  the  public  records,  to 
discover  flaws  in  the  title  to  a  large 
tract  of  country  called  *  Nicholsoa^s 
Lands,'  comprising  more  than  100,000 
acres  ;  the  greater  part  of  whiofa  bad,  of 
late  years,  been  improved  and  built 
upon,  by  their  present  owners.  Sereral 
suits  were  subsequently  commenced  in 
the  United  States  courts  for  a  portbn 
of  this  property ;  and  we  belieye  are  yet 
pending." 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  out  of  the  hinds 
of  the  lawyers  anywhere*  and  least  of 
all  out  of  the  hands  of  these  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  we  must  carry  onr  readers 
forward  to  other  matters,  though 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  will  interest 
the  emigrant  especially,  about  the  laws 
affecting  various  subjects,  and  the  dif- 
ferent courts  of  justice,  the  ^aracter 
and  conduct  of  the  administrators  of  law 
and  j  ustice,  with  the  modes  of  proceed- 
ing in  them,  and  the  various  expedients 
for  evading  justice,  with  the  fbltowiog 
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appalling  declaration^  as  the  result  of 
Mr.  Wyse's 

*•  Own  experience  in  the  country ; 
not  only  of  the  lamentable  want  of 
ability,  but  also  of  integrity  and  moral 
fitness  of  the  generality  of  those  called 
on  to  administer  the  laws,  to  whose  ten- 
der mercies  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
erery  individual  are  necessarily  com« 
mitted  :  and  from  whom,  under  their 
present  organization,  we  might  as  rea- 
sonably hope  for  a  fair  and  impartial 
administration  of  justice,  as  from  the 
yeriest  and  most  corrupt  tribunal  of  the 
least  tolerant  of  European  despotisms." 
—(vol.  i.,  page  116.) 

Neither  can  we  quote  the  allegations 
which  he  advances^  and  the  proofs  he 
gives  of  the  bribery  of  the  judges,  and 
the  unprincipled  venality  of  the  law- 
yers ;  but  we  must  make  room  for  an 
illustration  of  the  astounding  state  of 
the  laws  regarding  bankruptcy  and 
insolvency.  "  In  the  city  and  county  of 
Philadelphia,"  Mr.  Wyse  says,  "  com- 
prising a  population  of  from  150,000 
to  180,000,  nearly  1,800  annually  pass 
through  this  ordeal  of  redemption" 
(the  Insolvent  Court).  Judge  Ring, 
who  is  also  chief  judge  of  the  Com- 
mon Pleas  Court,  presides  in  it ;  and 
Mr.  Wyse  bears  testimony  to  his  "for- 
bearance, and  very  commendable  pa- 
tience, as  well  as  very  extraordinary 
despatch  in  discharging  some  hundreds 
of  these  applicants  at  a  session,  as  we 
ourselves  can  readily  bear  witness." 
It  is  not  very  clear  from  this,  whether 
he  was  one  of  those  who  tried  "the 
natience  and  forbearance*'  of  the 
judge  as  applicant,  or  advocate ;  or 
whether  he  was  present  merely  as  a 
spectator  ;  but  we  "  guess"  it  was  in 
the  last  character : — 

"  They  are  certainly,"  adds  Mr. 
Wyse,  "brought  before  him  in  appalling 
numbers — sworn  to  their  schedules  by 
platoons  of  some  ten  or  twelve  at  a  time, 
or  as  many  as  can  conveniently  place 
their  hand  upon  the  sacred  volume  at 
the  same  moment :  which  they  no  sooner 
take  from  their  lips,  than  tney  are  dis- 
missed with  the  most  flippant  levity  by 
this  moral,  and  arch-expounder  of  Ame- 
rican law,  with  the  simple  admonition, 
to  *  go  and  sin  no  more.'  The  sameness 
of  tnis  burlesque  is  sometimes  broken 
in  upon,  by  a  chance  opposition  made 
to  some  less  fortunate  wight,  who  is 
thereby  doomed  to  pass  a  further 
ordeal*" 

Vol.  XXX.— No.  176. 


But  the  judge  has  no  discretion- 
ary  power  of  awarding  punishmtnty 
only  that  of  directing  bills  of  indict- 
ment to  be  preferred  at  the  next  sit- 
ting of  the  city  grand  jury ;  and  this, 
leading  to  trouble,  and  expense,  and 
the  issue  being  uncertain,  is  seldom 
resorted  to.  Now  for  the  illustrative 
instance : — 

"  We  were  pointed  out,"  says  Mr. 
Wyse  (with  his  usual  disregard  of  gram- 
mar— meaning,  there  was  pointed  out 
to  us),  "  in  the  fashionable  promenade 
of  Chestnut-street,  in  this  city,  a  well- 
attired,  and  in  appearance  a  rather  con- 
sequential personage,  who  was  repre- 
sented to  us  as  a  petitioner  at  every 
succeeding  term  of  this  court.  His  fa- 
ther, who  was  somewhile  dead,ha4  been 
an  eminent  physician,  in  extensive  prac- 
tice in  Philadephia:  his  mother,  who 
was  still  living,  allowed  him.  sixty  dollars 
per  month  for  his  individual  expenses : 
yet  with  this  he  still  contrived  to  run 
mto  debt;  and  notwithstanding  that 
(  Anglice,  though),  he  usually  discharged 
his  engagements  every  three  months  by 
aid  of  the  insolvent  court,  (he)  still 
found  persons  ready  to  give  him  credit. 
He  once  more,  perhaps  for  the  tenth 
time,  appeared  before  Judge  King,  who, 
a  little  surprized  at  again  seeing  him, 
at  once  addressed  him,  and  between 
whom  and  Mr. the  following  dia- 
logue is  said  to  have  taken  place  : — 

**  Judge  K.  *  What,  Mr. ,  again 

here  !  How  is  this,  and  three  thousand 
dollars  owing  by  your  schedule?'  which 
had  been  handed  to  the  learned  ludge. 
(It  was  not,  however,  the  schedule,  but 

Mr. that  owed  the  three  thousand 

dollars,  pace  the  learned  judge). 

••  Mr.   .   *  Why — ye — ^yes,    your 

honour.  I  have  certainly  been  uufor« 
tunate;  but  'twas  impossible  to  avoid 
it — ^utterly  impossible,  under  my  late 
very  peculiar  circumstances.' 

"JiTDOE  K.  'It  must  be  some  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  indeed,  that 
could  run  you  into  debt,  three  thousand 
dollars  beyond  your  means,  and  within 
the  short  space  of  a  few  months  ;  pray 
how  do  you  account  for  this  ?* 

««  Mb. .  *  Your  honour — I  had  a 

race-horse  that 


"Judge  K.  *  Very  bad,  very  bad; 
race-horses,  I  know  from  experience, 
are  very  expensive;  but — ^three  thou- 
sand dollars  within  so  short  a  time! 
Have  yon  no  other  way  you  can  account 
for  this  unusually  large  expenditure  ?* 

«»Mr.  ,   somewhat  hesitatingly. 

*  Why,  your  honour,  I — I  kept * 

"Judge  K.  *  Not  another  horse,  I 
hope?* 
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Mr. •    *  Oh  !  no,  your  honour  ; 

I  kept  a  woman.' 

**  Judge  K.,  whose  ears  appeared  to 
be  somewhat  tickled  at  the  disclosure, 
'  What !  a  woman  I  a  woman !' 

**  Mr. .  *  Yes,  your  honour — two 

women.' 

"  Judge  K.  *  Two  women  I  keeping 

two  women,  Mr. !   Humph !  enough 

to  destroy  and  ruin  any  man  living ; 
the  loss  IS  easily  accounted  for,  very 
easily — ^give  him  his  discharge.'     And 

Mr.  .,  who  was  accordingly  again 

released  from  his  debts,  or  at  least  all 
further  trouble,  or  inconvenience  on 
their  account,  soon  disappeared,  nothing 
loth,  amidst  the  crowd."— (i.  146-149.) 

From  bad  law,  worse  administered, 
upon  the   maxim   which    Mr.    Wyse 
says  (i.  201)  was  distinctly  and  openly 
avowed  by  the  late  President  Jackson, 
*'that  every  man  had  a  right  to  in- 
terpret   the    laws  as   he  understood 
them,"  the  transition  is  easy  to  "  Lynch 
law,"  of  which  every  body  has  heard, 
though   with   its   origin  few  are  ac- 
quainted.    Judge   Lynch,    "the  ter- 
rible judge,"  was,  it  seems,  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  who  had  emigrated  to 
Kentucky  shortly  after  Daniel  Boone, 
the  "pioneer,"  had  established  himself 
there.      Kentucky    was    then    called 
"the  dark  and  bloody  ground,"  and 
the  nearest  court-house  of  justice  was 
four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant 
from  **  the  settlers."     An  Indian  had 
stolen  a  horse  from  Boone ;   he  was 
caught  almost  in  the  act,  and  Boone 
instituted  a  court  and  twelve  jurors  to 
try  him.     John    Lynch    was   elected 
chief  justice.     The  Indian  was  tried, 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  receive 
**  forty  stripes  save  one,"  which  were 
forthwith    inflicted.      The    authority 
thus  given  to  Lynch  he  retained,  and 
though   "a  daring,   dissolute  fellow, 
addicted  to  every  species  of  vice,"  it 
has  not  been  alleged  "  that  his  deci- 
sions were   partial   or    unjust."     He 
outlived   Boone,  the  explorer  of  the 
"then  unknown  territory   bordering 
on  the  Ohio,  but  now  known  as  the 
populous  and  wealthy  States  of  Ken- 
tucky,   Ohio,    and    Tennessee,"    and 
resided,  during  the  later  part  of  his 
life,  on  an  island  in  the  Mississippi, 
(i.  203-208.)     From   him   came   the 
phrase  "  Lynch  law,"  when  the  mob, 
m  some  of  the  remoter,    or    Slave 
States,  constitute   themselves  judge, 
jury,  and  executioner ;  though  it  is 
evident,  that  whereas  in  the  case  of 


the  original  Lynch,  there  waa  an  ex- 
cuse for  the  practice,  in  the  exigency 
of  the  circumstances — that  it  was  a 
necessary  substitute  for  individual  and 
summary  vengeance,  the  phrase  is 
dishonoured  in  its  application  to  the 
savage  and  lawless  doings  of  prejudiced 
and  infuriated  mobs. 

As  we  are  upon  the  subject  of  the 
origin  of  Americanisms,  we  may  ai 
well  notice  the  "  Bowie  knife,"  which 
is  often  substituted  for  the  "  axe  of 
the  executioner"  in  carrying  out  the 
sentence  of  "  Lynch  Law,"  or  of  pri- 
vate   vindictive   feeling.     A  reckless 
profligate,  Razin  Bowie,  gave  the  name 
to  this  most  formidable  and  deadly  wea- 
pon,  which,  Mr.  Wyse  assures  us,  in 
one  of  his  constantly-recurring,  unqua- 
lifled  assertions,  "  almost  every  indivi- 
dual in  America,  more  particularly  m 
the  southern  states,  carries ;"  somei 
perhaps,  for  assassination,  but  many 
as  their  best  and  only  defence  against 
injury.    (Vol.  i.,pp.  213,  214.)      This 
Bowie,  it  seems,  having  squandered 
his  property,  was  obliged  to  fly  to 
Texas,  for  slaying  a  man  in  a  duel 
It  seems  that  at   Nachez   a  dispute 
arose  between  him  and  a  man  named 
Black,  at  mid-day,  at  a  card  table,  and 
Bowie  drawing  his  knife,"  "  which,** 
says  our  author,  substituting,  as  usmd, 
the  universal  for  the  particular^  "  was 
a  case  one,  with  a  blade  about  four 
inches  long,  such  as  the  Americans 
always  carry  in  their  pockety"  chal- 
lenged his  opponent  to  battle.     The 
challenge  was  accepted ;  the  combat- 
ants seated  themselves  on  each  side  of 
a  small  square  table,  and  for  i^nt 
twenty  minutes  they  slashed  away  at 
each  other,  and  both  were  severely  cat 
Bowie  at  length  rose,  and  with  a  des- 
perate oath,  rushed  upon  his  antago- 
nist, and  stabbed  him  to  the   heart 
He  fled,  and  during  his  exile  in  Texas, 
employed  his  time  in  improving  bis 
weapon,  so  that  he  might,  as  he  him- 
self expressed  it,  "  rip  a  man  up  right 
away."     The  improved  knife  has 

"A  two-edged  blade,  about  nbe 
inches  long,  slightly  curved  towards  the 
point,  and  sufficiently  thick  on  the  back 
to  serve  as  a  chopper,  in  which  way  it 
is  formidable  enough,  but  not  so  much 
so  as  in  thrusting.  The  blade  is  cover- 
ed with  a  sheath,  and  when  neatly  got 
up,  as  some  of  them  are,  it  forms  a 
pretty  ornament  enough,  when  comiiig 
from  under  the  comer  of  the  waistcoat. 
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or  over  the  waistband  of  a  pair  of  Tezian 
trowsers.  They  are  generally  of  the 
best  Sheffield  manufacture,  where  they 
are  now  prepared  exclusiYely  for  the 
American  market,  and  of  late  years 
constitute  an  extensive  and  important 
article  of  British  hardware  export." — 
Vol.  i,  213,  213. 

The  weapons  of  most  tribes,  when 
prompt  self-defence,  in  the  absence  of 
the  recognition  of  law  for  personal 
security,  becomes  indispensable,  are 
the  same ;  as  the  "  dirk"  of  the  High- 
lander, and  the  ft»xeu^»  of  the  ancient 
Greek,  which  served  him  alike  for 
slaying  his  sacrificial  victim,  stabbing 
his  enemy,  and  carving  his  food,  amply 
testify.  Such,  too,  is  the  commercial 
intercourse  of  nations ;  peace-loving, 
and  slave-hating  Britain  sending  forth 
from  her  forges  at  Sheffield  and  Bir- 
mingham, Bowie-knives  and  slave  fet- 
ters for  the  use  of  America.  Nor  is 
it  merely  to  the  States,  and  for  such 
purposes,  that  British  manufactures 
are  transmitted.  Mr.  Josiah  Gregg,  in 
his  "  Commerce  of  the  Prairies,"  after 
mentioning  the  "  miraculous  image  of 
Nuestra  Senhora  de  Guadalupe,  so 
almost  universally  worshipped  in  Nor- 
thern Mexico,  and  giving  a  wood-cut 
of  the  medal  which  represents  it,  says, 
"As  I  have  been  informed,  216,000 
were  struck  at  Birmingham  in  the  year 
1831,  designed  for  the  Mexican  mar- 
ket." (Vol.  i., p.  249.)  The  "Bowie- 
knife,"  however,  is  used  in  scenes,  and 
ior  purposes  that  never  entered  into 
the  contemplation  of  its  savage  in- 
ventor ;  for  strange  to  say — 

"  The  habit  of  carrying  these,  and 
such-like  weapons,  concealed  about  the 
person,  became  so  very  general,  and 
withal  so  alarming  in  its  consequence, 
that  the  government  of  Maryland,  in 
I836>  with  a  view  to  put  some  check  to 
so  dangerous  a  practice,  caused  a  pro- 
hibitory bill  to  be  introduced  into  the 
house  of  delegates  for  this  purpose ;  and 
stranger  still,  '■  the  bill  was  rejected  on 
a  division  by  a  majority  of  fifty-one  to 
seventeen.' " — Wyse  ut  supra. 

It  is  at  Washington  the  traveller 
first  finds  himself  among  slaves — in  a 
land  claiming  to  be,  pre-eminently,  the 
land  of  the  free.  Before,  however,  ad- 
verting to  this  subject,  we  must  notice 
one  peculiarity  that  arrests  every  one's 
surprize-— that  is,  the  fondness  of  the 
people  generally  for  giving   to  their 


newly*  planted  villages  and  towns,  aames 
borrowed  from  the  scenes  of  classical 
antiquity.  The  original  settlers  were 
in  the  opposite  extreme,  and  gave  to 
their  residences  names  so  singularly 
rude  and  uncouth,  that  what  a  reader 
of  American  works  of  fiction  might 
fancy  to  be  names  excogitated  by  an 
effort  of  fancy  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  will  be  found  to  rank  among 
*'  American  realities  :"— 

"  On  looking  over,"  says  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham, ^*  these  tracts  and  appropria- 
tions of  land  advertised  for  safe  (in  the 
district  of  Columbia),  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  singularity  of 
them.    They  were  such  as  •  Hard  Strug- 

fle* —  *  Isaac's  Blessing*  —  •  Rights  of 
Ian' — *  Paradise  Regained' — 'Now  or 
Never' — •  Canaan' — •  Hornet's  Nest— 
*  Hard  Bargain*—*  Last  Shift—*  Hope' 
— *  Honest  Miller'—*  What  You  Please.' 
When  all  these  tracts  become  settled 
and  occupied,  as  in  time  they  are  sure  to 
be,  their  names  will  mingle  oddly  with 
those  of  Nineveh,  Babylon,  and  Troy ; 
of  Memphis  and  Thebes ;  of  Athens, 
Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Utica ;  of  Rome 
and  Syracuse  ;  of  Jerusalem,  Joppa, 
and  Lebanon ;  with  many  other  classical 
and  scripturtd  cities,  whose  names  are 
adopted  by  humble  villages  in  i^ft- 
rica."— BmcA.  i.  373, 

In  sailing  up  the  Hudson  from  New 
York  to  Albany,  about  fiye  miles  be- 
yond Catskill,  you  come  to  two  towns ; 
the  one  on  the  east  bank  called  after 
the  navigator  who  gave  his  name  to 
the  river,  Hudson.  Directly  opposite, 
on  the  western  bank,  is  Athens.  It 
has,  Mr.  Buckingham  says,  a  curious 
effect  to  be  called  upon  by  a  fellow-tra« 
veller  to  look  round  and  see  Athens. 

**  It  is  not  peculiar,"  he  adds,  **  to  any 
part  of  America  more  than  another,  thus 
to  appropriate  to  itself  the  most  re- 
nowned names  of  history  for  their  cities, 
towns,  and  villages ;  everywhere  this 
singularly  ill-directed  taste  is  apparent. 
From  New  York  to  Albany,  within  the 
compass  of  a  single  day's  journey,  in- 
cluding the  Valley  of  the  Hudson  audits 
neighbourhood,  we  have  Babylon  and 
Jericho,  Salem,  Lebanon,  Gilboa,  Car- 
mel,  Goshen,  Athens,  and  Troy,  with  % 
railroad  to  Syracuse,  Utica,  and  I(ome, 
from  among  the  ancient  cities  and  places 
of  celebrity  ;  and  Oxford,  Canterbury, 
Salisbury,  Windsor,  Hamburgh,  Hyde^ 
Park,  Kingston,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  Dur- 
ham, Cairo,  Bath,  Cambridge  and  Wa- 
terford,  from  among  the  modem.    The 
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evil  of  this  is  increased  by  the  constant 
repetition  of  the  same  practice  in  differ- 
ent States,  so  that  there  are  no  less 
than  14  places  bearing  the  name  of 
Athens,  and  9  of  Rome,  besides  a  Romeo 
and  a  Romulus,  14  Palmyras,  12  Alex- 
andrias,  4  of  Damascus,  2  of  Joppa,  and 
3  of  Jerusalem." 

**  In  the  names  of  more  modern  cities, 
the  repetitions  are  even  still  greater  ; 
but  the  most  multiplied  of  all  arc  those 
in  which  towns  are  called  after  distin- 
guished political  leaders,  of  which  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  mention,  as  an  ex- 
ample, that  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen 
Jefferson  counties,  and  forty  Jefferson 
towns  ;  eight  Jackson  counties,  and  six- 
ty-six Jacksons,  or  Jacksonvilles ;  twenty 
Washington  counties,  and  eighty  Wash- 
ington towns,  in  addition  to  the  city  of 
Washington,  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
which  is  the  scat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. The  greatest  confusion  already 
results  from  this  tautological  nomencla- 
ture; and  the  evil  will  increase  with 
every  succeeding  year,  till  it  forces  some 
reform.  It  is  the  less  excusable,  also, 
as  the  Indian  names  are  sufficiently  va- 
ried and  beautiful  to  admit  of  constant 
adoption."— ^McA.  u.,  262-264. 

This  confusion — arising,  in  regard 
to  the  classical  appellations,  from  the 
empty  pride  of  an  unfledged  literature 
which  curses  the  younger  states,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  home  nomenclature, 
from  the  spirit,  not  of  party,  but  of 
personal  partizanship,  which  more  than 
any  other  country  characterizes  the 
whole  of  the  United  States — is  not 
chargeable  on  the  original  British  set- 
tlers in  the  east,  nor  on  the  French  in 
the  north.  If  the  Puritan  "  Pilgrims" 
designated  their  towns  from  those  of 
their  nativity  or  residence  in  England, 
their  love  of  country,  which  was  se- 
cond only  to  their  love  of  religion, 
prompted  it ;  and  the  employment  of 
Scripture  names  and  phrases,  as  appel- 
latives of  their  children  or  their  habi- 
tations, though  now  it  would  be  offen- 
sive to  good  taste,  and  would  be  styled, 
and  perhaps  justly,  "cant"  and  "slang" 
— was  then  the  prevailing  tendency 
and  spirit  of  the  age.  The  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  often  gave  names 
to  places  from  their  natural  appear- 
ances, or  from  some  prevailing  feature 
in  their  locality  or  productions ;  and 
these  names,  being  corrupted,  are  now 
often  mistaken  for  native  Indian  words. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  original  Indian 
word,  Frenchified,  is  often  so  corrupt- 
ed and  mutilated,  as  to  wear  the  ap- 


pearance of  an  original  Indian  term. 
Thus,  from  the  French  **  Aux  Arcs," 
came  the  apparently  Indian  territorial 
designation  "  The  Ozarkas  ;**  and  the 
original  Indian  word  "  Whashash"  be- 
came, in  the  delicate  mouths  of  French- 
men, "  O'Sage ;"  then  obtained  the 
distinctive  epithets  "  Grand  O'Sages" 
and  "  Petit  O'Sages,"  which  be<»me 
first  "  Grand  Sas"  and  "  Petit  Sas ;" 
and  this  latter,  by  a  still  further  cor- 
ruption, "  Ptitsaws,"  and  finally,  in  its 
present  apparently  Indian  form  "  Teat- 
saws."  The  far-famed  "  Oregon"  it- 
self is  said  to  have  got  its  Dame  from 
neither  of  the  parties  contending  for 
the  possession  of  it,  but  from  the  Spa- 
niards, who  gave  it  the  name  from 
"  Orej^ana,"  the  Spanish  word  for 
"  marjoram,'*  a  plant  abundant  in  the 
parts  best  known  to  them. 

There  is  no  subject  connected  with 
the  "  realities"  of  America  more  in- 
teresting in  itself  and  its  bearings,  both 
upon  their  own  future  destinies,  and 
upon  their  connexion  with  other  na- 
tions, than  slavery.  It  threatens,  at 
no  distant  day,  to  dissolve  the  Union, 
whether  there  shall  be  war  or  peace 
with  other  nations;  and  in  case  of 
war — with  Britain,  for  instance — ^there 
would  be  endangered,  or  rather  there 
would  be  of  inevitable  occurrence— 
scenes  unparalleled  in  modem  history; 
unequalled  even  in  Hayti,  at  its  revo- 
lution, just  because  the  American 
slaves  are  more  numerous*  better  or- 
ganized, more  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  rights,  from  the  echoings, 
however  faint,  of  the  voices  of  the  abo- 
litionists that  are  wafted  to  them ;  and 
have  deeper  and  more  enduring  wrongs 
to  be  avenged. 

There  is  no  subj  ect  more  simple  in  the 
abstract  principle,  and  yet  beset  with 
so  many  practical  difficulties,  as  that 
of  slavery.  This  holds  particularly  in 
regard  to  America ;  for  the  broad  as- 
sertion on  which  its  constitution  is 
founded,  of  the  absolute  equality  of  all 
men,  seems  as  if  peculiarly  intended  to 
make  the  existence  of  slavery  an  im- 
possibility, and  yet  its  extent,  and  some 
of  its  anomalous  horrors,  are  unequalled 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  refer 
to  siAve-breeding^  which  now  competes 
with  slave-importation  for  the  supply 
of  the  market — especially  in  some  of 
the  older  slave  states,  where  the groonds 
are  exhausted,  and  so  nnprodactiveby 
slsLYe-labovr,     In  these*  regular  tstall* 
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lishmentSy  systematically  conducted^ 
are  kept  for  the  purpose ;  and  all  pos- 
sible care  and  ingenuity  employed  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  market — by  se- 
curing a  tinge  of  white^  for  instance, 
in  the  complexion,  and  such  varieties 
of  shade  as  may  suit  the  fancy  of  the 
various  purchasers.  The  agitation  in 
Britain  of  the  subject  of  slavery,  both 
inside  and  without  the  walls  of  parlia- 
ment, communicated  to  many  influen- 
tial American  visitants  a  spirit  of  such 
indignant  abhorrence  of  the  system^ 
that  **  Abolition  Societies"  were  form- 
ed on  their  return.  The  press,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  lent  its 
powerful  aid;  and  the  platform  and 
pulpit  were  not  silent.  The  subject 
was  forced  upon  the  legislature  ;  and 
the  spirit  ofanti-slavery  and  pro-slavery 
has  marshalled,  not  only  the  North- 
Eastern  States  against  the  Southern 
and  South -Western,  but  American 
against  American,  throughout  its  wide 
territorial  regions.  It  was  this  that 
created  the  Texian  war  with  Mexico 
to  secure  Texas;  and  this  had  well  nigh 
sounded  the  note  of  war*  with  Bri- 
tain to  secure  Oregon.  The  slave 
states  outnumber  the  others  in  Con- 
gress, and  they  wish  to  go  on  augment- 
ing their  influence.  And  this,  ere  long, 
bids  fair  to  form  two  republics,  of  the 
slave-holding  and  the  free,  in  America. 
For  the  lengths  in  violence  that  the 
southerns  go  to  would  be  incredible, 
were  they  not  authenticated,  as  well  as 
their  unswerving  tenacity  in  clinging 
to  and  supporting  the  slave  system ; 
and  the  spirit  of  the  abolitionists  is  in- 
domitable. 

We  must  believe  that  there  are  mul- 
titudes of  slave-owners  of  slave  pro- 
perty— just  as  there  were  in  our  own 
West  India  colonies — such  men  as 
William  Alers  Hankey,  the  London 
banker,  for  instance — who  inherit  it, 
deplore  its  existence,  do  not  know 
what  to  do  with  it,  and  would  gladly 
accede  to  any  just,  and  wise,  and  hu- 
mane, and  religious  plan  for  its  aboli- 
tion. Justice,  benevolence,  and  piety 
prevail  in,  but  are  not  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  eastern  and  northern  states 
of  America.  Firmly  believing  this, 
the  question,  what  is  to  be  done  with 
slavery,  is  of  the  mightiest  moment. 
And  on  this  subject,  of  paramount  in- 
terest not  only  to  Americans,  but  to 
all  men,  we  have  seen  nothing — and  we 
have  read  much  that  has  been  written 


and  spoken  regarding  all  aspects  in 
which  the  subject  can  be  viewed — at 
all  approximating  to  the  sober,  intel* 
lectual,  dispassionate,  and  practical 
views  of  Dr.  Lyell.  The  reader  who 
feels  anxious  on  the  subject  will  find 
them  in  extenso,  in  vol.  i.  chaps.  8  and 
9.  We  have  room  only  for  a  very 
condensed  abridgment  :•— 

"  I  often  asked  myself,"  says  the  Doc- 
tor, commencing  in  the  only  rational 
way  of  considering  the  question,  "  when 
in  the  midst  of  a  largo  plantation,  what 
steps  I  would  take,  if  1  had  inherited 
such  a  property  from  British  ancestors. 
I  thought,  first,  of  immediately  emanci- 
pating all  the  slaves,  but  I  was  reminded 
that  the  law  humanely  provides,  in  that 
case,  that  I  should  still  support  them, 
so  that  I  mi^ht  ruin  myself  and  family, 
and  it  would  still  be  a  question  whether 
those  whom  I  had  released  from  bond- 
age would  be  happier,  or  would  be 
prepared  for  freedom.  I  then  proposed 
to  begin  with  education,  as  a  preliminary 
step.  Here  I  was  met  with  the  objection, 
that  since  the  abolition  movement,  and 
the  fanatical  exertions  of  missionaries, 
severe  statutes  had  been  enacted,  making 
it  penal  to  teach  slaves  to  read  and 
write.  I  must  first,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  persuade  my  fellow  slave-holders  to 
repeal  these  laws  against  improving  the 
moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  the 
slaves.  I  remarked,  that  in  order  to 
overcome  the  apathy  and  reluctance  of 
the  planters,  the  same  kind  of  agitation, 
the  same  '  pressure  from  without'  might 
be  indispensable,  which  had  brought 
about  our  West  Indian  emancipation. 
To  this  my  American  friends  replied, 
that  the  small  number  of  slaves,  so  in- 
significant in  comparison  to  their  two 
and  a-half  millions,  had  made  an  indem- 
nity to  their  owners  possible ;  also  that 
the  free  negroes,  in  small  islands,  could 
always  be  held  in  subjection  by  the 
British  fleets  ;  and  lastly,  that  England 
had  a  right  to  interfere  and  legislate  for 
her  own  colonies,  whereas  the  northern 
States  of  the  Union,  and  foreigners,  had 
no  constitutional  right  to  intermeddle 
with  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  slave 
States.  Such  intervention,  by  exciting 
the  fears  and  indignation  of  the  planters, 
had  retarded,  and  must  always  bo  ex- 
pected to  retard,  the  progress  of  the 
cause.  They  also  reminded  me  how  long 
and  obstinate  a  struggle  the  West  In-^ 
dian  proprietors  had  made  against  the 
emancipationists  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons ;  and  they  hinted,  that  if 
the  different  islands  had  been  represent- 
ed in  the  Lower  House,  and  there  had 
been  Dukes  of  Jamaica,  Marquises  of 
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Antigaa,  and  Earls  of  Barbadoes  in  the 
Upper  House,  as  the  slave  States  are  re- 
presented inCongress,  the  measure  would 
never  have  been  carried  till  this  day." 

It  is  quite  obvious,  therefore,  to 
every  duly  and  calmly  reflective  mindi 
that  in  order  to  the  abolition  of  slavery 
— not  by  insurrection,  slave-rebellion, 
convulsion,  but  by  reason,  law,  and 
religion — you  must  carry  with  you  a 
majority  of  the  southerners  ;  and  this 
will  never  be  done  by  confounding  the 
farm  and  domestic  slavery  of  Georgia, 
with  the  rice  and  cotton  plantation- 
slavery  ;  and  grouping  the  whole  mass 
of  the  slave  proprietary  as  fiends  in- 
carnate, who  riot  in  oppression,  and 
to  whose  ears  and  eyes  groans  and 
blood  are  the  loveliest  of  sights,  and 
the  sweetest  of  sounds. 

"  The  more  I  reflected,"  adds  Dr. 
Lyell,  **  on  the  condition  of  the  slaves, 
and  endeavoured  to  think  on  a  prac- 
ticable plan  for  hastening  the  period  of 
their  liberation,  the  more  diflicult  the 
subject  appeared  to  me,  and  the  more  I 
felt  astonished  at  the  confidence  dis- 
played by  so  many  anti-slavery  speakers 
and  writers  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlan- 
tic." 

He  goes  on  to  show,  that  up  till  1 830, 
many  planters  regarded  slavery  as  a 
great  moral  and  political  evil ;  and 
that  many  of  them  openly  proclaimed 
it  to  be  so  in  the  Virginian  debates  of 
1831-2.  The  emancipation  party  was 
gradually  gaining  ground ;  and  not 
unreasonable  hopes  were  entertained 
that  the  States  of  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland,  would  soon  fix  on  some 
future  day  for  the  manumission  of  their 
slaves.  This  step  had  already  been 
taken  in  most  of  the  States  north  of 
the  Potomac  ;  and  slavery  was  steadily 
retreating  southwards.  But  the  abo- 
lition agitation  commenced  ;  mission- 
aries were  sent  to  the  Southern  States 
—  suppose  that  the  English  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  had  done  so  with  the 
West  Indies — a  reaction  took  place, 
the  planters  became  alarmed,  laws 
against  slave  education  were  passed, 
and  the  condition  of  the  slave  became 
greatly  worse.  Your  "  well-meaning 
persons,"  says  Dr.  Lyell,  are  ever  the 
most  mischievous  in  society.  Not  a 
few  of  the  planters,  by  dint  of  defend- 
ing themselves  and  their  institutions, 
became  self-deladed  into  the  belief  that 
slavery  was  legitimate^  wise>  and  expe- 


dient— a  positive  good  in  itself;  and 
those  who  felt  and  thought  otherwise, 
no  longer  dared  to  pubUsh  their  con- 
victions. 

"It  is  natural,"  this  discriminating 
writer  says,  "  that  those  planters  who 
are  of  benevolent  dispositions,  and  ia- 
dulgent  to  their  slaves,  and  who  envy 
the  Northern  proprietor,  who,  now  that 
the  Indians  have  passed  awa^,  has  the 
good  fortune  not  to  share  his  country 
with  another  race,  should  be  greatly  ir- 
ritated when  the  cruelty  of  the  slave- 
holders, as  a  class,  is  held  up  to  the  re- 
probation of  mankind.  A  deep  sense 
of  injustice,  and  a  feeling  of  indignation, 
disinclines  them  to  persevere  in  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  emancipation." 

He  then  details  their  reasonings  :^ 

"  Labour,"  said  they,  **  is  as  compul- 
sory in  Europe  as  here ;  but  in  Europe 
they  who  refuse  to  work  have  the  alter- 
native   of   corporal    punishment ;    for 
whether  he  works  or  not,  he  must  always 
be  fed  and  clothed.     The  free  states, 
they  said,  always  favoured  the  mnawav 
slaves,  took  their  innocence  for  granted, 
and  the  cruel tv  and  harshness  of  their 
owners.     On  the  other  hand,  they  assert 
that  the  fugitives  are  such  as  in  Europe 
would  tenant  gaols  and  houses  of  cor- 
rection, but  whose  services  their  mas- 
ters are  unwilling  to  lose  by  imprison- 
ment, while  they  are  compelled  to  sup- 
port them ;  for  there  is  no  gaol  allow- 
ance.    *  If  the  same  delinquents,'  say 
they,  *  were  flying  from  the  constable  in 
a  free  state,  the  public  would  sympa- 
thize with  the  police  and  the  magistrate; 
and  if  they  bore  on  their  backs  the  marks 
of  former  chastisement  in  gaol,  the  ge- 
neral desire  to  apprehend  them  would 
be  still  the  more    eaeer.*      But,  sajjs 
Dr.  Lyell,  *  these  apologies,  and  their 
assurance  that  they  found  it  their  inte- 
rest to  treat  their  slaves  kindly,  had  no 
effect  in  inducing  me  to  believe  that 
when  such  great  power  is  entrasted  to 
the   owner,  it  will  not  be  frequently 
abused ;  but  it  has  made  me  desire  to 
see  a  fair  statement  of  the  comparative 
statistics  of  crimes  and  punishments  hi 
slave  states  and  free  countries.    If  we 
could  fairly  estimate  the  misery  of  all 
offenders  in  the  prisons,  nenitentiarieS, 
and  penal  settlements  of   some  large 
European  province,    and   then  deduct 
the   same  from  the  suflTerings  of  the 
slaves  in  a  large  southern  state  of  the 
Union,  the  excess  alone  ought,  hi  fair- 
ness, to  be  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  slave- 
owners.    While  pointing  out  the  evil 
unreservedly,  we  should  do  the  owner 
the  justice  to  remember  thftt  the  lystem 
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of  things  which  we  deprecate,  has  been 
inherited  by  him  from  his  British  ances- 
tors, and  that  it  is  rarely  possible  or 
safe  to  bring  about  a  great  social  re- 
form in  a  few  years.' " 

Dr.  L.  thinks  that  had  immediate 
emancipation  taken  place,  as  the  aboli- 
tionists wished,  the  fate  of  the  negroes 
might  have  been  as  deplorable  as  that 
of  the  aboriginal  Indians. 

**  At  present  they  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  labour-market;  the  planters  beinej 
bound  to  feed  and   clothe  them ;  and 
being  unable  to  turn  them  off  and  take 
white  labourers  in  their  place.     They 
could  not  contend  against  white  immi- 
grants ;  time  would  be  required  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  competition,  and  time 
the  abolitionists  will  not  allow.     In  the 
West  Indies,  the  climate  is  so  sultry, 
relaxing,  and  trying  to  Europeans,  and 
the  whites  so  few,  that  the  proprietors 
have  no  choice.     Not  so  would  it  be  in 
the  South  American  States.     In  sixty 
years,  according  to  Professor  Tucker, 
of  Virginia,  the  population  will  be  fifty 
|>ersons  to  a  square  mile.     Long  before 
the  productive  lands  will  have  been  cul- 
tivated,  and  the  inferior  soils  resorted 
to,  the  price  of  labour  will  fall,  gradu- 
ally, as  compared  to  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence ;  and  economy  will  force  the  li- 
beration of  the  slaves,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  the  more  economical  and  pro- 
ductive labour  of  freemen.     The  same 
causes  will  then  come  into  operation, 
which  formerly  emancipated  the  villeins 
of  Western  Europe ;  and  will  one  day  set 
free  the  serfs  of  Russia.     It  is  to  be 
hoped,  however,  that  the  planters  will 
not  wait  for  more  than  half  a  century 
for  such  an  end   of  the  institution  of 
slavery ;   for  the  increase    of  the   co- 
loured population  in  sixty  years  would 
be  a  formidable  evil,  since  in  this  in- 
stance they  are  not,  like  villeins  and 
serfs,  of  the  same  race  as  their  masters. 
They  cannot  be  fused  at  once  into  the 
general  mass,  and  become  amalgamated 
with  the  whites ;  for  their  colour  still 
reinains  as  the  badge  of  their  former 
bondage,  so  that  they  continue,  after 
their  fetters  are  removed,  to  form  a  se- 
parate and  inferior  caste.     How  long 
this  state  of  things  would  last,  must  de-- 
pend  on  their  natural  capabilities,  mo- 
ral, intellectual,  and  physical ;  but  if  in 
these  they  be  equal  to  the  whites,  they 
would  eventually  become  the  dominant 
race,  since  the  climate  of  the  south, 
ttiore  congenial  to  their  constitutions, 
wonld  give  them  a  decided  advantage." 

We    are    irresistibly  impelled    to 
give   Dr.   Lyell's  conclusion,  it  is  so 


just,  so  rational,  so  philosopher-like; 
so  totally  different  from  the  ranting* 
nonsensical  violence  of  igpiorant  and 
unreasoning  philanthropists  :— 

"  A  philanthropist  may  well  be  per- 
plexed when  he  aesires  to  devise  some 
plan  of  interference  which  may  really 

Sromote  the  true  interests  of  the  negro, 
lut  the  way  in  which  the  planters  would 
best  consult  their  own  interests,  appears 
to  me  very  clear.  They  should  exhibit 
more  patience  and  courage  towards  th(& 
abolitionists,  whose  influence  and  num- 
bers they  greatly  overrate,  and  lose  nO 
time  in  educating  the  slaves,  and  encou- 
raging private  manumission,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  general  emancipation.  All 
seem  agreed  that  the  states  most  ripe 
for  this  great  reform  are,  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  Tenessee,  Ken- 
tucky,  and  Missouri.  Experience  has 
proved,  in  the  northern  states,  that  eman- 
cipation immediately  checks  the  increase 
of  the  coloured  population,  and  causes 
the  relative  number  of  the  whites  to 
augment  very  rapidly.  Every  year,  in 
proportion  as  the  north-western  states 
fill  up,  and  as  the  boundary  of  the  ne# 
settlers  in  the  west  is  removed  farther 
and  farther  beyond  the  Mississipi  and 
Missouri,  the  cheaper  and  more  accessi- 
ble lands,  south  of  the  Potomac,  will 
offer  a  more  tempting  field  for  coloniza- 
tion to  the  swarms  of  New  Englanders 
who  are  averse  to  migrating  into  slave 
states.  Before  this  influx  of  white  la- 
bourers, the  coloured  race  will  give  way, 
and  it  will  require  the  watchful  care  of 
the  philanthropist,  whether  in  the  north 
or  south,  to  prevent  them  from  beine 
thrown  out  of  employment,  and  redaced 
to  destitution. 

*'  If  due  exertions  be  made  to  culti- 
vate the  minds,  and  protect  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  negroes,  and  it  be 
nevertheless  found  that  they  cannot  con- 
tend, when  free,  with  white  competitors, 
but  are  superseded  by  them.  Still  the 
cause  of  humanity  will  have  gained. 
The  coloured  people,  though  then*  num- 
bers remain  stationary,  or  even  dimi- 
nish, may  in  the  meantime  be  happier 
than  now,  and  attain  to  a  higher  moral 
rank.  They  would,  moreover,  escape 
the  cruelty  and  iiyustice  which  are  the 
invariable  consequences  of  the  exercise 
of  irresponsible  power,  especially  where 
authority  must  be  sometimes  delegated 
by  the  planter  to  agents  of  inferior  edu- 
cation and  coarser  feelings.  And  last, 
not  least,  emancipation  would  effectually 
put  a  stop  to  the  breeding,  selling,  and 
exporting  of  slaves  to  the  sugar-grow- 
ing states  of  the  south ;  Where,  unless 
the  accounts  we  usually  read  of  slavery 
be  exaggerated  and  distorted,  the  lite  of 
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the  negro  is  sliortincd  by   severe  toil 
and  suffering. 

"  Had  the  white  men  never  interposed 
to  transplant  the  negro  into  the  New 
World,  the  most  generous  asserters  of 
the  liberties  of  the  coIt)ured  race  would 
have  conceded  that  Africa  afforded  space 
enough  for  its  development.  Neither  in 
their  new  country,  nor  in  that  of  their 
origin,  whether  in  a  condition  of  slavery 
or  freedom,  have  they  as  yet  exhibited 
such  superior  qualities  and  virtues  as  to 
make  us  anxious  that  additional  millions 
of  them  should  multiply  in  the  southern 
states  of  the  Union  ;  still  less  that  they 
should  overflow  into  Texas  and  Oregon.  * 

Oregon  reminds  us,  that  we  owe  a 
sentence  or  two  to  that  subject,  which 
recently  so  deeply  engrossed  the  at- 
tention both  of  Britons  and  Ameri* 
cans.  We  have  not,  indeed,  touched 
upon  many  topics  that  enter  into  Ame- 
rican ''realities,"  not  from  want  of 
inclination,  or  of  materials ;  for  we  have 
not  even  glanced  at  Mr.  Wyse's  views 
of  the  mechanical  and  agricultural  pur- 
suits of  the  people,  nor  at  Dr.  Lyell's 
geological  revelations';  we  have  not 
even  entered  upon  Mr.  Fetherston- 
haugh's  work,  giving,  as  it  does,  by 
far  the  best  views  of  life  in  the  less- 
visited  parts  of  the  south  and  west ; 
nor  the  Mexican  and  Indian  antiqui- 
ties ;  nor  the  state  and  prospects  of 
American  literature.  As  to  Ore- 
gon— its  geography,  natural  history, 
and  the  claims  and  rights  of  the 
contending  parties  to  the  possession  of 
it,  we  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  our 
readers  may  find  in  our  number  for 
March,  1843,  vol.  xxi. 

The  whole  question  of  Oregon— i 
once  so  alarming  in  its  aspects  on  the 
peace  of  the  world,  is  now,  we  trust, 
finally  and  happily  settled;  and  we  are 
of  opinion  with  Mr.  Wyse,  that  had 
there  been  war,  President  Polk  would 
have  been  as  much  deceived  in  his  ex- 
pectations of  sympathy  from  the  Ca- 
nadians, as  we  are  sure,  with  the  de- 
ceased Mr.  O'Connell,  he  would  have 
looked  in  vain  for  support  from  Ire- 
land. 

The  truth  is,  that  as  former  Presi- 
dents bad  their  names  connected  with 
certain  great  measures  and  events.  Pre- 
sident Polk  had  fancied  that  his  would 
go  down  to  posterity  with  the  Madi- 
sons,  the  Jeflrersons,  the  Jacksons,  as 
Polk  who  frightened  Britain  into  the 
surrender  of  Oregon.     Polk  and  Ore- 


gon would  sound  as  well  as  Jackson 
and  the  Bank  Charter.  Besides,  in 
his  remote  western  circle,  surrounded 
by  the  highflyers  who  talk  of  the  Ameri- 
can eagle,  and  its  strength  of  pinion  and 
power  to  soar,  he  had  felt  some  mighty 
impulse  stirring  him  ;  and,  doubtless, 
said  to  General  Cass,  his  Euryalas— 

**  Aut  pognam,  ant  aliqaid  Jamdndiim  InTadere  mig- 

nam 
Hens  agitat  mihi ;  nee  pUcida  oontenta  quiete  eit.'* 

He  paused,  however,  while  there  was 
room  and  time  for  deliberation;  and 
when  he  inquired 

"  Diine  hnnc  ardmrem  nenttbiu  addntt 
Euryale  ?    An  lua  cnique  Deua  fit  dira  cupido  ?** 

he  came  to  the  conclusion — taking  the 
wisest  and  most  judicious  of  his  own 
countrymen  into  his  counsels — that 
the  latteVf  not  the  former^  was  the 
source  of  his  inspiration. 

There  is  very  little  doubt  that  Pre- 
sident Polk  calculated  on  the  agitation 
and  confusion  of  Ireland,  and  fancied 
that,  provided  other  circumstances 
were  equally  unfavourable,  £ngland 
dared  not  assume  the  majestic  tone 
that  became  her,  in  asserting  her  rights, 
and  refusing  to  succumb  to  dbhononr 
and  wrong.  The  enemies,  however, 
of  both  England  and  Ireland,  will  be 
happily  and  utterly  disappointed,  if 
they  anticipate  any  discordance  in  the 
encounter  of  a  common  foe.  An  Ame- 
rican, M'Connell,  gave  utterance  to 
the  feeling,  when  he  spoke  of  *'  the  an- 
nexation'* of  Ireland  to  America ;  but 
O'Connell  could  tell  them,  that  in  case 
of  war,  the  Irish  would  be  found  ''an- 
nexing" themselves  to  America;  but 
then  it  would  be  as  the  Satnmian 
queen  was  "annexed"  (addita)  to  the 
hapless  Teucri,  and  the  result  would 
be  the  same : 

**  Nee  Teucrli  addita  Svolo 
Uiquam  nbcrit ;  cum  tu  supplex  in  reboa  Cfenla, 
Quas  gentcM  Italum,  ant  quas  non  ontToria  tntaaf* 

Or,  as  the  riohle  dog  of  Homer  *' an- 
nexes'* himself  (^^etirmrtu)  to  the  head 
of  prey: 

**  *^Qf  5'  *',ri  rig  ri  xvMf,  irvt  my^i§»  n%  Xf«fnif 

Still,  however,  the  restless  aspira- 
tions of  the  Transatlantic  Repubfio — 
were,  **  Onward.**  We  have  just 
seen  a  book   published  in  America* 
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**  Life  in  California,*'  by  an  Arne* 
rican,  and  dedicated  to  a  Bosto- 
nian,  William  Sturges,  "One  of  the 
Early  Adventurers  to  the  Western 
Coast  of  America."  It  unfolds,  not 
obecorely,  the  spirit  that  delighted 
to  prey  on  Mexico's  weakness,  if 
it  dared  not  encounter  Britain's 
strength  :.- 

*'  In  the  many  reTulsions  suffered  by 
Mexico,"  says  this  writer,  **  from  poli- 
tical struggles,  California  has  had  her 
share  of  domestic  disturbances,  and  for 
years  past  it  has  been  the  scene  of  nu- 
merous conflicts.  The  natives  possess 
an  inveterate  dislike  towards  Mexico, 
which  has  given  rise  to  sundry  revolu- 
tions in  their  government.  The  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  they  will  cease 
irom  such  broils,  and  either  become 
consolidated  into  an  independent  form 
of  government,  or  be  the  subjects  of 
some  foreien  administration.  Immigra- 
tion will  aid  the  former,  while  the  attrac- 
tion of  its  magnificent  and  giant  harbour 
of  St.  Francisco  may  in  a  very  few  years 
effect  the  latter." 

Again,  after  describing  the  anarchy 
during  the  war  between  America  and 
Mexico,  he  concludes :— i 

'*  Many  would  have  been  thankful  for 
the  protection  either  of  England  or 
America;  and,  indeed,  a  great  many 
desired  it,  in  preference  to  the  detested 
administration  of  Mexico.  Perhaps 
there  are  many  who  feel  now  as  they 
did  then.  And,  in  this  '  Age  of 
annexation,'  why  not  extend  *  the 
area  of  freedom '  by  the  annexation  of 
Cadifornia?  Why  not  plant  the  ban- 
ner of  liberty  there,  in  the  fortress 
at  the  entrance  of  the  noble,  the  spa- 
cious bay  of  St.  Francisco?  It  re- 
quires not  the  far-reaching  eye  of  the 
statesman,  nor  the  wisdom  of  a  contem- 
plative mind,  to  know  what  would  be 
the  result.  Soon  its  immense  sheet  of 
water  would  become  enlivened  with 
thousands  of  vessels,  and  steam  would 
ply  between  towns,  that  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  spring  up  on  the 
shores ;  while  on  other  locations  along 
the  banks  of  rivers,  would  be  seen  ma- 
nufactories and  saw-mills.  The  whole 
country  would  be  changed ;  and  instead 
of  one  beine  deemed  wealthy,  by  being 
possessed  of  such  immense  tracts  as  are 
now  held  by  the  farming  class,  he  would 
be  rich  with  one  quarter  part.  Every 
thing  wonld^improve — population  would 
increase,  consumption  be  greater,  and 
industry  follow.  All  this  may  come  to 
pass ;  and,  indeed,  it  must  come  to  pass, 
for  the  march  of  emigration  is  to  the 


West,  and  nought  will  arrest  its  ad- 
vance but  the  mighty  ocean." 

Since,  then,  much  progress  has  been 
made  for  the  preparation  of  the  way 
to  realize  these  expectations,  what 
shall  be  the  effect  of  the  present  con- 
test  with  Mexico,  and  of  the  immense 
accession  of  territory  already  gained, 
or  hereafter  to  be  acquired,  upon  the 
destinies  of  that  continent,  we  may  not 
conjecture. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  envy  the 
extent  of  territory  possessed  by  Ame- 
rica, nor  her  rising  power,  wide- 
spreading  commerce,  and  rapid  pro- 
gress in  literature,  science,  and  the 
arte.  We  do  not  dislike — nay,  we 
rejoice — to  see  her  take  her  share  in 
all  that  becomes  a  mighty  people,  for 
the  civilization  and  Christianization  of 
the  world ;  and,  even  though  she  has 
a  wilderness  on  her  western  frontier, 
that  would  afford  ample  scope  for  the 
exploring  energies  of  the  whole  civi- 
lized world,  sending  forth  her  ships  on 
voyages  of  discovery — like  Alexander^ 
panting  after  new  worlds,  while  three^ 
fourths  of  the  old  were  desert  and  un- 
explored. It  is  true,  she  is  not  equal 
to  "  The  Old  Country,"  whose  efforts 
for  discovery,  and  whose  colonial  pos« 
sessions,  are  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  her 
own  narrow  boundaries  ;  yet  we  read 
with  interest  the  voyage  of  her  disco- 
very-fleet of  five  ships,  for  ^ve  years^ 
in  five  massy  volumes — traversing  the 
broad  Pacific,  avenging  the  wrongs  of 
their  injured  and  murdered  country- 
men on  lawless  Feejee  barbarians,  and 
everywhere  finding  Americans  em- 
ployed in  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
the  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
But,  in  a  spirit  of  the  purest  friend- 
ship, we  wish  her  to  learn  the  lesson- 
as  important,  as  difficult,  for  indivi- 
duals and  nations — "  to  bear  good  for- 
tune well ;"  and  when  we  read  what 
gratifies  us  of  her  prowess  and  pros- 
perity, we  feel  anxious  that  the  judi- 
cious writers  of  her  daily  and  periodi- 
cal press — and  she  has  many  of  them— 
should  assume  the  office  which  the 
poet,  with  whose  sentiment  we  com- 
menced this  article,  assigned  to  his 
Muse,  in  reference  to  his  rising  friend ; 
the  office  first  of  Congratulatory  and 
next  of  Monitor  ;— 

....**  Prlmmn  gandere,  ittbind* 
Pneoeptnm  anriculU  hoc  instillare  mementoi 
Ut  XvJ'ortHHwmy  lie  not  i*t  CelKt  Onemas.*' 
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THE  DEATH-CHANT   Of  JUNO  &BONEB  LODBEROK. 

[The  song  presumed  to  have  been  sung  in  his  dying  moments  by  Bcgner 
brok,  Kin^  of  Denmark  in  the  ninth  century,  has  obtained,  and  indeed  desc 
a  world-wide  celebrity.  Regner,  as  my  readers  are  probably  aware,  wa 
of  the  mightiest  and  most  successful  of  the  invading  conquerors  of  his  time 
carried  his  victorious  arms  into  Ireland,  England,  Scotland,  the  Orkney  '. 
Norway,  Sweden,  a  large  portion  of  Russia,  and  most  of  the  countries  th. 
about  the  Archipelago.  Being,  however,  at  length,  defeated  in  battle  by 
the  usurper-king  of  Korthuml^rland,  he  was  barbarously  cast  bv  that  moi 
into  a  pit  swarming  with  serpents,  and  there  left  to  perish.  In  his  last  as 
he  is  poetically  supposed  to  have  chanted  his  own  Death-lay — poetically/] 
for  there  is  scarcely  a  particle  of  evidence  that  the  composition  is  reall} 
The  probability  is  much  greater  that  it  was  penned  or  sung  by  his  second 
Kraka ;  and  indeed  it  is  rather  oftencr  alluded  to  by  Scuidmavian  write 
the  Krakamal,  or  Song  of  Kraka,  than  as  the  production  of  Lodbrok  bin 
That  Kraka  was  a  poetess,  is  admitted  ;  many  of  her  verses  have  been  qi 
by  Biomer  in  his  Nordiska  K'dmpa  Dater,  and  the  "Death-chant"  is  ?pe< 
ascribed  to  her  by  the  historian  6rator  (see  his  Nord.  Blumen^  n.  28.)  A 
same  time,  too  much  stress,  I  grant,  should  not  be  placed  on  the  mere  tit 
the  poem,  for,  to  go  no  further,  the  Haka-nar-mal^  oi  which  I  propose  to  g 
translation  shortly,  bears  the  name  of  Ilako,  whereas  it  is  notoriouslv  the 


authority  as  Professor  Finn  Masnussen  seems  disposed  to  regard  this  opi 
as  more  than  merely  hypothetical,  if  one  may  judge  from  his  words.  "  L 
he  observes,  **  var  efter  Suhms  Beretning,  der  vistnok  har  den  storste  S«m 
lighed  for  sig,  cndskjiindt  jog  ikkc  kiender  dens  Kilde."  (This  is  the  cm 
otSuhm,  and  I  consider  it  the  most  jHausible  of  any  as  yet  offered,  thoagn 
not  know  his  rcjujons  for  adopting  it.)  Others,  again,  have  refused  to  ack 
ledge  ill  the  poem  a  comj)Osition  earlior  than  one  of  the  twelt\h  century ; 
certain  it  is  that,  as  though  to  perplex  commentators,  the  Skalda  non 
alludes  to  it,  nor  does  the  annalist,  Olaf  Thordson,  who  died  about  the 
1200,  appear  cognizant  of  its  existence.  Amid  so  many  contlicting  jodgn 
it  is  not,  perhaps,  easy  to  arrive  at  a  .satisfactory  decision  with  regard  to 
question.  My  readers,  however,  will,  I  should  suppose,  be  likely  to  take 
interest  in  the  fact  concerning  the  authorship  of  the  poem  than  in  the  mc 
whatever  they  may  be,  of  the  poem  itj^clf ;  and  it  is  therefore  with  the  i 
willingness  that  I  proceed  to  lay  befon*  them  the  following  tranilatioo— 
misinp:,  only,  that  I  have  had  in  every  stanza  thereof  the  wholesome  tent 
Voltaire's  denunciation  before  my  eycf^ — ••  Malheur  a  vous,  faiseurs  del 
ductions  litterales,  tpii,  traduisant  chut^ue  parole,  ener^vz  le  sens.  C*eit 
U  qu*  on  pent  dire  que  la  lettre  tue,  et  <jue  I'esprit  vivifie  I"] 

I. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glory  of  Diuinemark, — hurrah  I 
Tis  now  some  score... vears  or  more,  since  first  we  sailed  awav. 
As  blithe  as  larks,  in  our  barks,  at  the  ruddy  break  of  day. 

Far  across  the  lii-zh  N»)rtli ! 
Twontv  and  three... kcrls  wert»  wc,  jjav,  intnlxnKHl  and  fleet, 
Twenty  and  thrt»e  of  us  voyagi'^l  away  to  achieve  a  glorious  fbftt— 
Away,  away,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  to  at-hirve  a  feat  of  wondi*r, 
Witli  blades  that  blazed  as  lightning,  and  anon  rang  down  in  thunder. 

So  Toy  aged  we  forth — 
I  and  twenty-two,  my  choeen  crew^but  my  name  waa  aa  yet  not  Lodfa 
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We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — ^hurrah  I 
A  serpent  lay  athwart  our  way,  on  the  lofty  shining  shore  ; 
All  brass  to  pierce :  fiend  so  fierce  had  never  been  seen  before 

In  the  land  of  the  Goth  I 
My  warriors'  brands  brake  in  their  hands — I  alone  with  my  terrible  axe, 
Made  fly  into  shreds  his  plated  scales,  and  slew  him  in  four  attacks.* 
Yes !  let  the  winds  of  the  blastful  North,  wherever  abroad  their  breath  blow, 
Tell  high  and  low,  to  friend  and  foe,  that  my  arm  bestowed  his  death-blow  1 

Then  to  Thora  my  troth 
Was  plighted  for  life  jf  and  she,  my  wife,  and  her  kindred,  called  me  Lodbrok4 

in. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — hurrah  I 
I  remember  well  how  many  fell  at  Eirar§  in  my  sight. 
In  its  boiling  gulf  the  water-wolf  had  a  fattening  feast  that  night. 

How  his  cubs  lapped  the  blood ! 
And  to  and  back  the  yellow-and- black  ...  prey -birds  flitted  around. 
The  black  waters  glared  in  the  ghastly  moon  like  one  wide  horrible  wound. 
Still,  to  and  back  the  yellow-and-blacK  ...  prey-birds  flitted,  croaking  j 
Never  before  had  they  quafied  at  gore  so  freshly  hot  and  smoking. 

As  on  that  lurid  flood. 
That  howled  under  those  among  our  foes  whom  Hela  laid  low  through  Lodbrok  t 

rv. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — hurrah ! 
While  yet  a  boy,  my  one  toy  was  the  three-ribbed  iron  spear ; 
Therewith  I  played,  unafraid,  and  joyous  many  a  year.  • 

But  anon  came  the  sword — 
The  broadsword  blue — and  daily  grew  less  ponderous  in  my  grasp ; 
Less  weighty  for  me,  but  more  for  them  whom  it  brought  to  their  final  gasp. 


*  In  the  ages  of  classical  antiquity,  heroes  combated  both  monsters  and  men 
alike ;  but  in  their  achievements  they  appear  to  have  for  the  most  part  contem- 
plated some  usefal  end.  In  Scandinavia,  on  the  other  hand,  warriors  would  seem 
to  have  fought  for  the  mere  pleasure,  or,  as  we  Irish  would  say,  the  pure  fun  of 
fighting,  and  perhaps  also  with  a  view  to  exhibit  their  prowess.  Nothing  is  told 
OS  with  respect  to  any  local  or  other  advantage  derived  from  the  destruction  of  the 
serpent  mentioned  in  the  text.  We  might  suppose  the  whole  story  an  allegory,  but 
that  serpents  and  dragons  have  always  figured  very  conspicuously  in  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology.  For  that  matter,  it  is  true,  we  meet  with  them  east,  west,  nOKli 
and  south.  The  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  unquestionably  involves  a  deeper 
mystery  than  any  that  can  attach  to  an  ordinary  tale  of  conquest  over  these 
monsters ;  but  the  European  legends  of  SS.  George  and  Michael,  and  their  combats 
with  dragons,  could  be  paralleled  by  many  of  the  most  popular  oriental  histories 
and  traditions. 

f  Thora  was  given  in  marriage  to  Regner,  as  a  reward  for  his  valour.  She  was 
the  daughter  of  Harald,  or  Haranth,  Jarl  (Earl)  of  Gothland.  See  the  LaudnatM- 
bok,  p.  384. 

%  Lod,  Leathern,  Brok,  or  rather  »*w,  Trews.  If  we  mistake  not,  there  is  a 
Dutch  hero  in  Washington  Irving'u  r^rv  of  New  York,"  who  bears  a  similar 

title.      Regner  wore  coarse  leathc  garments,  it  «p*»m8,  to  protect  him 

from  injury  in  his  combat  wit u  iuc  <  t  wh^       t  rj      ><' steel  armour  ?  De 

M6ril,  we  may  observe,  is  of  opiniou  tuat  JU"      •>*  » j  <       .  or  Tough- 

'skin,  and  that  it  is  the  natural  and  not  the  .  -^j       i  va  which  is 

here  alluded  to. 

§  At  present  Oresimd  (the  straits  of  Helsing)  according  to  Sazo 
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Three  heroes  and  I,  with  swords  like  that,  dispatched  to  their  cold  clay  pillows 
Eight  haughty  Jarls,  by  the  dark  Thonau,*  whose  beach-reeds  drank  in  billows 

The  sweat  we  outpoured ! 
From  Skyt  the  three  were  fetched  by  me,  the  far-sailing  Regner  Lodbrok. 

V. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — ^hurrah  I 
Know  ye  Elsinore  ?     From  its  shore  some  two-score  kerls  of  mine 
Sent  a  hundred  hauberked  Orkney  Norse  to  drink  of  Odin's  wine.J 

We  had  hard  battling  there ! 
The  blue  blades  gleamed,  the  red  earth  steamed,  the  fireful  skies  burnt  black; 
Then,  bark  by  bark,  up  the  dark  Iweefa  lay  our  track. 
By  fields  and  fiords  shields  and  swords  on  that  dread  day  were  well  met ; 
Both  axe  and  glaive  on  that  day  clave  the  skull-bones  tlirough  the  helmet! 

I  had  armour  then  to  wear. 
Suits  on  suits,  an'  so  I  liked,  but  I  still  rode  Regner  Lodbrok, 

VI. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — hurrah  I 
From  the  time  of  noon  until  the  moon  arose  on  the  swollen  wave 
We  rested  not,  for  our  blood  was  hot,  and  the  enemy  fiercely  brave. 

But  Harald  the  Bold 
Was  pierced  through  the  heart  by  a  random  dart,  and  fell  from  his  vessel-side; 
The  battle  then  ceased,  §  and  We,  we  sailed  along  with  the  evening-tide. 
Prince  Harald's  domains  were  the  oft-ploughed  plains  of  Ocean's  measureless 

acres ; 
No  Jarl  that  I  know  ever  rioted  so  among  rocks,  and  storms,  and  breakers. 

Of  the  truly  royal-souled 
Of  the  men  of  this  globe  was  Harald  the  Prince  ;  I  say  it,  I,  Regner  Lodbrok ! 

.  vn. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark- — hurrah ! 
On  Skarpey's  shore  the  purple  gore  had  the  look  of  a  living  sea. 
Our  strong-armed  young  ...  waiTiors  flung  their  shields  away  in  their  glee. 

How  the  axes  did  swing ! 
The  javelins  hissed  through  the  smoke-blue  mist,  as  when  Urkas*  arrows  were 

hurled, 
By  the  giants  that  fell  from  Heaven  to  Hell,  at  the  Powers  of  the  Higher 
World, 


*  According  to  Worm,  this  was  the  Danube ;  and  his  coDJecture  is,  I  believe,  a 
correcfone. 

f  Do  Meril  thinks  that  is  the  Iby,  while  Worm  rather  conjectures  it  to  be  the 
Vistula.     The  settlement  of  t!ic  point  is  not  of  much  importance. 

X  All  warriors  who  fell  in  battle  were,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Norsemen, 
immediately  after  death  admitted  into  the  palace-halls  of  Odin.  The  Christian 
creed,  in  like  manner — if  I  may  so  speak  without  being  accounted  profane — guaraa* 
tees  to  those  who  die  martyrs,  instantaneous  entrance  into  heaven  without  passing 
through  any  middle  state. 

§  The  battle  ceased  directly  a  king  or  prince  on  either  side  happened  to  be  killed. 
In  slighter  mellays  a  mere  wound  sufficed  for  its  termination.  The  prevailing  no- 
tion was,  that  victory  would  ultimately  declare  for  the  first  slayer  or  wonnder  of  a 
chief,  and  that  there  was  therefore  no  use  in  prolonging  the  contest.  The  reader 
may  trace  a  something  approaching  to  this  belief  in  the  well-known  couplet  in  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  poem«- 

*•  Who  Bpilli  the  foremost  foeman'e  lift, 
His  party  coDiiaers  in  the  strife.'* 

Lady  <iflht  Lakt] 
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I  slew  the  King,  the  mightiest  man  among  the  Norroway  Norsemen, 
I  split  him  through,  I  hewed  him  in  two,  at  the  head  of  my  chain-mailed  horse- 
men. 

He  was  Rafna  the  King  ; 
And  among  the  foe  there  were  wrath  and  woe,  and  cursing  of  Regner  Lodbrok  ! 

vm. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — hurrah ! 
On  Ulla's  plain  ...  the  red  rain  ...  roared  in  torrents  down. 
There  many  Jarls  won  fresh  laurels  and  ever-during  renown, 

For  we  battled  hand  to  hand  1 
The  smell  of  the  blood  spread  many  a  rood  through  the  hot  and  clotted  air, 
And  brought  the  vulture  down  from  his  cliff,  and  the  wolf  up  from  his  lair. 

King  Eyastane,  though  he  fought  in  vain,  was  a  prince  of  dazzling  valor 

Dismay  was  unknown  to  his  mighty  heart,  and  his  brown  cheek  never  knew 
pallor. 

He  was  bom  for  command. 
And  was  wroth  to  yield  the  battle-field  to  even  a  Regner  Lodbrok ! 


IX. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — hurrah ! 
At  Innthur's  isle  we  halted  a  while :  ye  doubtless  know  it  well ; 
A  barren  and  rough  . . .  region  enough,  all  precipice,  tarn,  and  fell. 

There  we  gave  the  geyer-hawk 
And  the  carrion  crow  such  a  feast,  I  trow,  as  rarely  falls  to  their  lot ; 
White  flesh  for  food,  and  for  drink  red  blood,  all  steaming  and  seething  hot  I 
The  giant-wolf  that  Hala  bestrides,*  who  scorneth  Odin's  horses. 
Might  gorge  himself  to  the  throat  that  night,  I  ween,  on  heroes*  corses. 

Even  now,  they  who  wauj:  , 

O'er  the  spot  may  spy  what  bones  yet  lie . . .  strewn  there,  by  the  hosts  of 
Lodbrok  I 


X. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — hurrah  I 
O  !  'twas  a  day  to  chant  tor  aye,  the  Day  of  Borgunthurhomb,t 
Where,  foot  by  foot,  we  battled  our  way,  over  the  steep  we  clomb. 

There  we  sweated  beads  of  blood  I 
There  hurtled  in  showers  those  shafts  of  ours  that  shattered  the  shields  of  our 

foes. 
And  scattered  in  flying  fragments  far  the  clangorous  brass  of  their  bows. 
There  Volknir  fell :  a  braver  leader  never  donned  casque  or  war  vest ; 
He  sowed  his  lands  with  slaughtered  men,  and  gave  the  ravens  the  harvest ! 

He  might  well  have  withstood 
Any  foe  save  me,  but  his  trust  was  gone  when  he  met  with  Regner  Lodbrok  I 


*  Hala  was  a  giant,  and  bestrode  a  gigantic  wolf  (invisibly)  through  all  the  re- 
gions of  the  North.  His  name,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  is  commonly  used  by 
the  Scandinavian  poets  to  represent  indifferently  any  giant,  og^e,  or  vampire  what- 
soever. 

t  Legis  opines  that  this  is  the  isle  of  Bornholm.  Possibly  he  may  be  right,  but 
I  have  my  aoubts.  Ptolemy  gives  Wormt  the  name  of  Bt^Urt/Mtytf,  and  Pentinger 
calls  it  Bor^etomagus.  These  titles  are  barbarously  like  the  name  in  the  text . 
There  was,  moreover,  formerly,  in  the  Markg^ave  of  Heppenheim,  a  tract  of  land 
called  Burgunthart.  Those  who  are  curious  on  this  point  may  consult  my  friend, 
Jacob  Grimm,  in  his  Deutsche  Heldensage^  p.  66. 
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XI. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — ^hurrah  1 
In  Flanders,  where  ...  we  lost  King  Freyr,  the  battle  raged  all  night — 
And  thrice  we  drave  to  the  brink  of  the  wave  his  brazen  chariots  bright. 

But,  woe  to  us  1  here 
Our  valour  was  vain ;  we  left  on  the  plain  a  hundred  knights  or  more. 
And  Hilda  mourned  our  loss  with  tears  ;*  we  had  never  succumbed  before! 
Of  a  stalwart  build  was  Freyr  the  King  ;  his  limbs  were  broad  and  brawny ; 
But  he  fought  and  fenced  in  vain  against  the  triple-fold  shield  of  Hauny,f 

And  his  dark-bluish  spear 
Broke  short  on  that  wall  I    I  saw  him  fall : — alas  I  I  Regner  Lodbrog  I 


xn. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — hurrah  I 
Anear  to  JEnjlaint  we  once  were  fain  ...  to  fight,  if  we  would  not  fly. 
While  hail-bolts  fell,  and  the  wrathful  yell  of  the  blast  rose  wild  and  high. 

We  were  only  One  to  Three — 
But  our  blades  were  good,  and  our  boiling  blood  made  light  of  the  ice  and  hail, 
And  we  struck,  in  our  ire,  whole  masses  of  fire  from  the  Enemy's  coats  of  mail. 
Six  days  we  fought ;  on  the  seventh  morn,  where  the  coasts  of  the  Scythian's 

Ilwun§  rise, 
We  celebrated  the  Mass  of  Swords,  in  the  blood-red  rays  of  sunrise. 

Valthiof  had  the  sea 
For  a  nuptial-bed  ;  the  bride  he  had  wed  was  widowed  by  Regner  Lodbrokl 


xm. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glorv  of  Dannemark — hurrah  ! 
At  Barthafirth,  |f  amiddle  their  mirth,  while  they  quaffed  the  treacherous  meadt 
We  stormed  the  camp  of  some  fourscore  knights,  1,  Regner,  taking  the  lead. 

The  corpses,  half-armed. 
But  bloodless  and  black,  lay  on  our  track,  in  hideous  guise  around. 
For  the  sweat  on  our  swords  made  each  of  our  strokes  inflict  a  poisonous  wound, 


Hilda  was  the  Goddess  of  War.  She  naturally  lamented  the  defeat  of  Regner, 
as  the  most  distinguished  of  her  heroes. 

t  A  celebrated  pirate  and  brigand  of  the  ninth  century — the  Paul  Jones  and 
Schinderhannes  together  of  Scandinavia.  He  was  successful  in  every  battle,  all 
weapons  constantly  breaking  ao^ainst  his  shield,  which  was  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  charmed  by  some  *'  Wizard  of  the  North.*' 

X  Hunnvra  Suthica.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  Humber.  The  readop  voMj  remea- 
ber  Milton's  line — 

'*  Or  Humber  loud,  that  bears  the  Scythian*!  name." 

§  Oddamessa.  The  occurrence  of  this  remarkable  expression  here  has  led  some 
commentators  to  question  the  fact  of  the  high  antiquity  claimed  for  the  '*  Death- 
Chant."  But  Christianity,  it  should  be  noted,  had  already  been  more  than  a  century 
established  in  England ;  and  the  rites  of  the  Mass  were  doubtless  familiar  to  the 
Pagan  Scandinavians.  That  Regner  spoke  in  derision  is,  I  believe,  the  opinion  of 
Ferguson  and  other  eminent  critics ;  but  I  should  conceive  that  the  dying  monarch 
was  by  no  means  in  a  jocular  mood,  and  that  he  merely  borrowed  the  phrase  for 
the  nonce,  as  best  calculated  to  express  the  nature  of  the  ceremony,  whatever  that 
was,  which  appears  to  have  been  gone  through  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  alludes. 
I  may  here  be  permitted  to  add,  in  corroboration  of  the  probable  justness  of  this 
view  of  the  passage,  that  the  funeral  rites  of  Balder,  who  was  burned  at  the  stake 
long  before  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Scandinavia,  popularly  went  by 
the  name  of  Kyndilmessaf  or  mass  of  (blazing)  faggots. 

"  This  is  probably  the  Frith  of  Perth. 


r-]  n 

proftnte  toes  wu  nau  it*"*^i         u        s  as  u  u 

AA<  J, 

>mit  out  to  ses,  a_  _  i  ._  ji ur  |     e,  I  shouted,  I,  Regner  Lodbrak  I 

xrv. 

Wc  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  fwords. 

For  the  slory  of  Dannemark— Jiurrah  I 
Ji  a  wintry  mom,  inllathning!(.born,*  when  first  we  descried  a  ho«t 
OTK*  and  foot,  that  rapidly  bore  .  .  .  down  towards  us  on  the  coast. 

Si),  wo  spranjj  to  the  beach ; 
"we  IwittltNl  until  .  .  .  cnch  cliff  and  hill  appeared  to  whirl  and  reel— 
'w  eleven  »tuut  kerU,  myself,  with  hatchets  of  stone  and  steel. 

I  ftit  a«(  proud  ax  in  the  hour  when  first  my  right  hand  bore  a 
K  apear  in  the  frav,  or  as  on  the  day  when  I  won  my  bright-haired  ThonL 

Welf,  too,  fought  all  and  each 
ny  hardy  crew,  fur  the  heroes  knew  that  their  Leader  was  Regner  Lodbrokl 

XV. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  clory  of  Dannemark — hurrah  I 
Korthumrar  our  Rattle-star  scarce  shone  with  so  brilliant  a  glow, 
ere  three  time?*  ten  of  our  mightiest  men  were  laid,  as  by  lightning,  low. 

Niiiht  came  down  on  us  dark, 
ith  storm  and  sleet ;  but  we  scorned  retreni ;  some  twenty  or  more  were 

k1,  with  Mnrninij's  H^ht,  a  ghastly  sight  eneoantered  our  eaze  around — 
»ilUv  and  cliff  ^teeils  gory  and  stiff,  with  their  riders  weltering  under— 
TVQ  arm«,  cru«(he<l  ca^ijues,  and  the  livid  flesh  masques  of  skulls  that  lay 

cloven  a?un«ler  ! 

Amonjj  the  cold  and  stark 
M  the  giant  Bal-drigh ;  he  was  eight  feet  high,  and  the  friend  of  Reiner 

Lodbruk!  o  o  -^  n. 


XVI. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glorv  of  Dannemark, — hurrah ! 
i^olthor's  mouth,  in  the  Isles  of  the  South,  we  had  cause  of  wailing  and  woe : 
•Ts^e  a  ho«t  as  ihronjjed  the  coast  we  never  had  met  for  a  foe— 

S>on  their  victory  was  won ! 
«  ihower  of  their  quick  steel  shafts  rose  thick  .  .  .  and  black  on  the  loaded 

tir. 
^i  in  vain  our  ;:allant  warriors  fought  with  the  frenzied  rage  of  Despair, 
•*  my  y>ii  hurled  down  the  steop,  my  noble  son  Raugvollo — 
»  boof-i  vet  bleach  on  the  storm v  beach  below  in  Dallathar's  Hollow  I 

My  own  heroic  son  1 
*>«njed  him  with  tears,  but  in  after- years,  I  avenged  him  well,  I,  Lodbrok  I 


xvn. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark, — hurrah! 
'^Wnfortht  we  Men  of  the  North  had  a  terrible  fight,  in  truth, 
**t  Uy  oD  horse,  and  curse  on  corse,  of  the  Flower  of  the  Irish  Youth, 

And  our  own,  heaped  and  blent  I 


*  Can  tbU  b«  Haddington  Bay  ?  t  Waterford. 
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There  fell  the  Prince,  Mac-Art :    not  since  .  .  .  have  I  met  with  a  braver 

chief — 
But  our  own  ranks,  too,  were  thinned  to  a  few ;  so  our  stay  in  the  isle  was 

brief. 
We  left  the  Dead,  as  a  feast  outspread,  to  the  Wolf-dog  and  the  Raven— 
And,  with  ships  ill-stored,  then  went  on  board,  and  steered  away  from  the 

haven, 

Not  with  overmuch  content ! 
But  D^nnemark  still  had  blood  to  spill,  and  she  trusted  in  Begner  Lodbrok ! 


xvin. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark, — hurrah  I 
There  was  a  mist  on  the  morn  :  the  sun  rose  shorn,  at  first,  of  his  fiery  pride- 
But  he  soon  he  shone  out ;  then  broke  a  shout  fi*om  the  faithful  few  by  my 
side! 

What  a  sight  we  beheld ! 
On  the  strand  anear,  lay,  pierced  with  a  spear,  my  brave  son,  Agnarbrand, 
While  my  henchman  Tharl  held  angry  parle,  it  seemed  with  a  hostile  band. 
We  leaped  on  shore !     By  the  Hammer  of  Thor  but  it  largely  lightened  and 

thundered. 
The  barbarous  hordes  fell  under  our  swords,  and  went  down  to  hell  by  the 
hundred. 

Our  blows  would  have  compelled 
Even  Hamdir*s  shield  and  arms  to  yield,*  had  he  fought  that  day  against 
Lodbrok ! 


XIX. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark, — ^hurrah ! 
My  henchmen  swore  to  wade  in  gore  to  the  knees  for  ten  days*  time. 
For  they  mourned  the  youth  whom  a  savage  unruth  had  massacred  ere  his 
prime. 

And  "Reveno;e  !"  was  their  crv. 
So,  in  Skada's  Bay,  from  day  to  day,  the  sterns  of  their  ships  and  mine 
Shone  dark  and  bright  with  a  purply  light,  as  if  bathed  in  lustrous  wine,. 
And  the  glaring  flood  around  ran  blood,  so  long  as  the  ten  davs  lasted. 
And  each  acre  of  soil  that  had  thriven  through  toil  we  leit  all  bloody  and 
blasted. 

All  was  blood,  sea  and  sky. 
And  earth  and  air !    A  WTiolesale  Slayer  for  the  time  was  Rcgner  Lodbrok! 


XX. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark, — hurrah  1 
At  Lindisfarne  there  yawned  a  tarn :  'twas  wide  and  deep  to  8ee-» 
"  Now,  whoso  springs,"  I  said  to  the  Kings  of  the  Isle — and  these  were  three— 

'*  O'er  the  tarn,  shall  be  Chief  I" 
But  they  mocked  my  words,  and  drew  their  swords,  and  we  battled  firom  Noon 
to  Night, 
^    And  a  hundred  suits  of  mail  were  the  fruits  of  our  valour  in  the  fight. 
Ere  break  of  day  we  voyaged  away  to  the  south  o'er  glassy  surges — 
Disdaining  rest,  for  our  arms,  we  guessed,  were  Odin's  appointed  scourges  I 

Everywhere  our  stay  was  brief ; 
The  conqueror  hath  such   a  call  to  wrath !  —  and  I  was  the  world-famed 
Lodbrok  I 
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XXI. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark, — hurrah ! 
Twas  at  Alasund  I     Its  warriors  shunned,  at  first,  our  slaughterful  arms^   , 
But  soon  they  poured,  with  club  and  sword,  adown  on  our  host  in  swarms. 

And  we  faced  them,  nothing  loth ! 
There  fell  the  Prince  of  the  Dazzling  Locks,  the  Favorite  of  the  Fair — 
The  Pride  of  the  North  for  Valor  and  Worth— the  Childe  of  the  Golden  Hair ! 

King  Horn,  too,  a  Groth 
Of  an  honored  line,  as  old  as  mine,  sank  under  the  steel  of  Lodbrokl 


xxn. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark, — ^hurrah  1 
The  bossed  shield  rang ;   the  broadsword  swang ;  the   casque  was  fent  and 

riven ; 
The  strong  steel  cuirass  shivered  and  sprang,  from  the  force  of  the  fierce  blows 
given. 

Souls  were  sent  to  Odin  fast  I 
It  was  in  the  far-famed  Onlugar,*  the  loveliest  isle  of  isles — 
We  spoiled  and  slew  its  Nobles  and  Chiefs ;  they  lay  dead  piles  on  piles  I 
Our  swords  devoured  flesh,  marrow,  and  bones,  with  the  hunger  of  raging 

dragons, 
And  the  red  blood  flowed  as  though  hot  wine  glowed  and  gushed  from  a  million 
flagons ! 

Till  time  itselfbe  past 
The  fury  and  might  of  that  dreadful  fight  will  magnify  Regner  Lodbrok ! 

xxux. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark, — ^hurrah  I 
0,  Hilda!  why  ...  did  I  not  die  ...  in  arms  on  the  battle  plain? 
I  courted  Death  ;  I  had  worn  the  wreath  of  Conqueror  not  in  vain — 

I  had  worn  it  overlong  I 
The  Brave  soon   learn  what  the  Wise  discern,  that   Life  brings  little  but 

Pain ; 
WhOfc  sire  or  youth,  can  say  with  truth  he  would  live  his  own  again  ? 
A  slave  in  soul  is  the  craven  wretch  that  can  hug  to  his  heart  the  sorrow. 
The  toU,  the  crime  of  this  warring  world,  and  calmly  pursue  each  morrow 

His  career  of  Woe  and  Wrong ! 
Not  such  am  I !    Let  me  dazzle  and  die  1    So  ever  said  Regner  Lodbrok  I 

xxiv. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark, — ^hurrah  1 
I  count  it  just — as  a  hero  must — that  Conflict  rt^e  to  the  knife— 
For  man  against  man,  and  clan  against  clan,  is  t£e  Law  of  Strife  and  Life. 

;  All  despise  the  poltroon, 
While  he  reveres  even  where  he  fears,  and,  in  spite  of  his  nature,  pays 
His  tribute  of  homi^e  to  manly  Valour  in  admiration  and  praise. 
The  man  who  would  move  a  maiden  to  love,  whether  menial  or  monarch's 

^ughter 
Must  stand  as  a  rock,  amid  the  shock ...  of  spears  on  the  Day  of  Slaughter. 

It  is  then  a  willing  boon 
The  damosel's  heart — not  bought  at  mart — ^but  as  Thora's  to  Regner  Ledbrokl 


*  Anglesea. 
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XXV. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swordsj 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark, — ^hurrah ! 
I  now  perceive  that  the  Nomas*  weave  the  thread  of  each  man's  years  j 
Each,  when  too  late,  reads  his  fate ;  it  is  when  his  death-hoar  nears  1 

Little  once  did  I  dream, 
Even  on  that  day  ...  when  I  lay  ...  all  faint  on  my  vessel's  deck. 
While  dark  blood  ...  as  a  flood  ...  streamed  from  my  head  and  neck, 
0 1  little  I  thought  that  Ella  the  King  was  destined  as  my  victor — 
That  I  should  he  in  this  hideous  pit,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  hb  lictor ! 

But  all  gloom,  without  a  gleam, 
All  darkness  is  his  Future  unto  each,  as  to  Lodbrok ! 

XXVI. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — ^hurrah  I 
Closed  is  my  race — I  go  to  m^  place  in  the  Dome  of  the  warlike  Disad. 
It  is  Odin  who  calls  :  ...  in  his  halls  ...  the  banquet  lieth  spread. 

And  the  wine  burneth  bright. 
Let  me  rejoice  that  I  hear  his  voice — that  he  welcomes  me  among 
The  Mighty  of  old,  the  Intrepid-souled  our  Northern  skalds  have  sung  ! 
Oh  1  they  shall  see  ...  one  in  me,  well  worthy  their  proud  greeting — 
There  shall  be  thunder  and  storm  in  Heaven,  I  promise  them,  on  our  meeting. 

Gods  and  men  shall  unite 
To  give  me  the  meed  of  each  great  deed  that  I  wrought  on  Earth,  Ij  Lodbrok  1 

XXVII. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords. 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — hurrah ! 
I  perish  here,  ...  but  my  sphere  ...  is  henceforth  wider  and  higher. 
^dAslug'sf  five  ...  sons  will  strive  ...  in  battle  for  their  sire. 

They  will  conquer  Ella  yet  1 
So  soon  as  they  know  that  I  undergo  to-day  the  fiercest  pains 
Of  Death  in  this  ...  accurst  abyss,  their  arms  will  sweep  the  plains. 
For,  braver  youths  I  never  have  known  ;  they  inherit  and  will  not  smother 
That  high  heroic  fire  of  soul  that  burned  within  their  mother  I 

This  o'ermasters  all  regret 
I  else  might  feel  that  Fate  should  deal  thus  fearfully  hard  with  Lodbrok  I 

xxvm. 

We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — ^hurrah  I 
My  hour  draws  nigh ;  ...  yet  I  hie  without  fear  to  my  gloomful  goal. 
Ye  fanged  snakes,  your  fury  makes  no  terror  in  my  soul  I 

Gnaw  and  sting  till  I  expire  1 
Above  my  grave  ...  the  blue  glaive  ...  will  mow  its  hundreds  down  : 
My  sons  will  soon  avenge  my  death,  and  trample  Ella's  crown — % 
Full  well  I  know  that  those  leal  youths  will  neither  halt  nor  slumber 
Until  they  have  slain  both  him  and  his,  and  wasted  all  Northumber 

With  steel  and  flaming  fire, 
As  an  offering  made  to  appease  the  shade  of  their  father,  Begner  Lodbrok  I 


♦  The  Parcffl. 

t  This  was  the  true  name  of  Regner's  second  wife,  though  she  usually  went  by 
that  ofKrakOf  or  the  Crow,  perhaps  from  the  blackness  of  her  hair.  Her  five  sons 
were  called  Ivar  (or  Hingvar),  Biauru,  Uvitserk  (or  Hubba),  Sigurth,  and  Raun- 
valla.  It  is  either  a  highly  poetical  thought  in  Regner,  or  a  sad  blunder  of 
his  poet,  to  associate  the  latter  slain  hero  with  his  brothers  in  their  work  of 
vengeance. 

X  This  prediction  was  fulfilled  to  the  letter  in  the  year  867,  when  Ella  was  con- 
quered, and  put  to  death,  with  exquisite  tortures,  by  the  sons  of  Lodbrok. 


)847.]  The  Death-Chant  qfKing  Regner  Lodbroh.  883 


We  have  hewn  with  our  axes  and  swords, 

For  the  glory  of  Dannemark — hurrah  I 
My  course  is  run  1    Fifty-and-one  ...  fights  have  I  seen  to  their  close. 
Thrice  ten,  and  fifteen  ...  times  I  have  oeen  ...  victorious  o'er  my  foes  I 

Fare  thee  well,  thou  fair  Earth ! 
Farewell,  bright  sun !    My  course  is  run,  a  course  I  never  deplored — 
On  the  dark-red  wall  of  the  Skalds'  high  Hall  shall  henceforth  hang  my  sword  I 

Battles,  banquets  and  mirth 
Will  survive,  I  wot — and  wherefore  not  ? — ^the  death  of  Regner  Lodbrok  I 

XXX. 

All  is  o'er  1    Ha  I  what  shadowy  forms 

Are  flitting  through  the  pit  to  and  fro  1 
They  beckon  me  hence !     Come  they  thence  ...  whither  I  now  depart  ? 
Soon  shall  I  know  I  ...  the  final  throe  already  rends  my  heart  1 

Hark  I     I  hear  their  silent  words ! 
*The  Disir*  are  we  I    We  are  sent  to  thee,  to  lead  thee  to  a  home 
Of  pomp  and  gloom  beyond  the  tomb  I     Fear  nothing,  hero,  but  come  1 
It  is  well !     I  go ! — K  to  Weal  or  Woe,  I  wiss  not  well,  and  care  noj — 
Wherever  be  cast  my  future  lot,  mine  arm  shall  smite,  and  spare  not  I — 

So  the  clash  of  shields  and  swords 
But  sound  in  his  ear,  he  hath  no  fear  of  his  destiny,  Kegner  Lodbrok  I 


*  The  Disir  were  an  order  of  demon-angels  commissioned  by  Odin  to  maintain  a 
constant  watch  over  the  actions  of  mankind.  They  were  particularly  partial  to 
great  heroes,  always  waited  on  them  in  their  last  hours,  and  after  death  introduced 
them  into  the  Scandinavian  Paradise. 
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I  HAD  snatched  but  a  hurried  sight  of 
the  most  prominent  among  the  wonders 
of  Rome,  when  passing  southwards,  in 
the  last  days  of  November,  and  having 
basked  away  the  winter  months  under 
the  sky  of  Naples,  I  returned,  about 
the  beginning  of  March,  to  the  holy 
city,  where  it  was  my  purpose  that  the 
holy  week  should  find  me  a  sojourner. 
On  my  arrival,  I  found  the  whole  Ro- 
man world,  stranger  as  well  as  native, 
streaming  towards  the  quarter  of  the 
Lateran,  some  to  perform,  others  to 
see  performed,  an  act  of  devotion,  to 
which  was  annexed  the  benefit  of  three 
thousand  and  odd  years'  plenary  indul- 
gence. This  was  the  ascent  of  the 
scala  santa,  which,  as  the  reader  pro- 
bably knows,  is — or  is  not  ? — the  stair- 
case of  the  Prsetorium,  or  palace  of 
the  Roman  governor  at  Jerusalem, 
which  was  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
Christ,  when  conducted  by  his  accusers 
before  Pontius  Pilate.  This  relic — 
more  august,  if  the  tradition  respect- 
ing it  be  true,  than  all  the  ruins  of 
.the  Forum,  and  richer  than  all  the 
riches  of  the  Vatican — was  brought 
from  the  east,  I  know  not  when,  nor 
by  whom,  but  probably  by  some  cru- 
sader or  some  pilgrim  of  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  when  men  went  to 
Jerusalem  for  relics,  as  they  do  now  to 
Rome  for  antiques,  and  if  they  brought 
but  money  and  faith,  were  quite  as 
little  likely  to  come  away  disappointed. 

Whoever  brought  the  staircase,  there 
it  is  now,  in  a  small  chapel  built  ex- 
pressly to  receive  it,  beside  the  gigan- 
tic church  of  the  Lateran,  and  within 
view  of  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  by 
which  the  traveller  coming  from  Naples 
enters  the  eternal  city ;  and  hither,  as 
above  set  forth,  everything  within  the 
circuit  of  Rome's  walls,  that  had  a  knee 
to  bend  or  an  eye  to  gaze  withal,  was 
wending  its  way  at  the  moment  of  my 
arrival,  either  to  perform  the  ascent  to 
which  so  much  spiritual  profit  was  at- 
tached, or  to  look  on  while  others  per- 
formed it. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna,  which,  with  the  streets  adja- 


centy  is,  during  the  '' season,*'  a  sort 
of  Roman  Litue  Britain,  to  the  neighs 
bourhood  of  the  Lateran ;  and  I  deter- 
mined to  save  myself  a  journey  for 
some  ensuing  day,  by  stopping  at  once 
to  contemplate  the  strange  spectacle 
which  the  spot  I  was  on  presented.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  be  correct  to  call  the 
building  that  contains  the  scala  itaUa 
a  chapel.  It  is  an  open  pavilion,  the 
whole  breadth  of  which  is  occupied  by 
three  parallel  staircases,  terminating 
above  in  a  kind  of  lobby,  or  platform, 
and  here  it  is  possible  that  an  altar 
may  stand,  but  I  hkve  no  recollection 
of  having  observed  such  an  object.  In 
truth,  the  picture  before  me — a  living 
and  moving  one — left  little  observation 
to  be  bestowed  on  its  inanimate  frame. 
A  dense  mass  of  human  beingns,  young 
and  old,  male  and  female,  of&dasses, 
and  apparently  of  all  countries,  covered 
the  central  staircase  from  bottom  to 
top,  painfully  working  their  way  up 
the  sacred  steps  on  their  knees.  This 
is  the  only  manner  in  which  it  is  law- 
ful to  ascend  the  scala  sania :  neithor 
the  hand  nor  the  foot  may  touch  its 
hallowed  surface.  To  creep  up  on 
all  fours  would  be  scarcely  a  len  pro- 
fanation than  to  walk  up ;  the  knees 
are  the  only  part  of  the  hwDan  body, 
the  contact  of  which  is  not  considered 
to  violate  its  sanctity.  A  numerouab 
crowd,  collected  about  the  stair-footf 
continually  fed  the  ascending  stream, 
and  was  itself  every  mommt  reinfbroed 
by  new  devotees  droppingr  in  in  every 
direction.  Nothing  ooold  be  more 
heterogeneous  than  the  oomposiUon  of 
the  multitude,  nothing  more  piota- 
resque  than  the  motley  variety  of  cos- 
tume and  physiognomy  whieh  itpre- 
sented.  The  Roman  from  the  Trts* 
tevere  was  there,  mth  his  saUeo  brow, 
and,  no  doubt,  with  his  stiletto  hid  in 
his  waistband.  There  was  the  bearded 
friar,  of  mortified  aspect,  and  at  Ms 
side  the  peasant  girl,  with  her  bronie 
cheek  and  her  flashing  eyes,  her  quaint 
square  head-tire,  scarlet  boddioe^  and 
system  of  petticoats,  of  all  the  cc4oun 
intherainbow.  Brigand-loddiig^giirea 
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of  men  were  there»  elbowed  by  sleek 
citizens^  who  would  have  been  woefully 
ill  at  ease^  had  they  chanced  upon  such 
company  in  some  sequestered  part  of 
the  Campagna.    Shepherds  were  there^ 
whose  coat  was  nothing  more  than  a 
sheepskin^  with  two  holes  for  the  arms^ 
and  whose  nether  limbs  were  enveloped 
in  raw  hides  for  hose^  curiously  gar- 
tered about  with  thongs  of  the  same» 
to  keep  them  on.     Then  there  were 
figures  in  the  garb  of  pilgrims,  who 
had  journeyed  to  Rome  expressly  for 
purposes  of  devotion  or  of  penance. 
There    were    Armenians,    too,    and 
"united"   Greeks,  giving  a  dash   of 
oriental  [character  to  the  scene ;  and 
there  were  beggars,  problems  of  filth 
and  raggedness  beyond  all  solving,  of 
whose    neighbourhood    few    left    the 
sacred  place  without  carrying  away 
some  memento.     Nor  was  there  want- 
ing a  goodly  proportion  of  those  classes 
whose  country  is  not  indicated  by  their 
habit,  persons  of  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks,  in  which  all  national  distinction 
has  lost  itself  in  the  uniform  style  of 
dress    adopted  generally  throughout 
Europe;   the  ugliest  form,   perhaps, 
into  which  the  primeval  fig-leaf  has  yet 
developed  itself,  and  the  universal  pre- 
valence of  which  seems  to  me,  more 
than  any  thing  else,  to  prove  that  the 
world  is  in  its  dot^^e,  and  cannot  last 
much  longer.  However,  what  the  garb 
did  not  reveal,  the  features  and  com- 
plexion did,  and  there  was  as  little  pos- 
sibility of  mistaking  the  Englishman, 
the  German,  and  the  Italian,  as  if  they 
had  carried  labels  on  their  foreheads 
to  refer  them  to  their  respective  tribes. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
mixture  of  feelings  with  which   one 
gazed  on  this  extraordinary  scene — 
the  strange,  perplexing,  irritating  sen- 
sations    produced    by    all    that    ad- 
dressed itself  to  the  eye  and  the  ear. 
The  restless,  uncouth,  shuffling,  joinU 
less  kind  of  motion,  that  pervstded  the 
ascending  column,  really  dizzied  one's 
brain ;  and  the  continuous  low  sighing 
sound — partly,  no  doubt,  expressive  of 
religious  emotion  (indeed,  the  eyes  of 
many  were  streaming  with  tears,  as 
they    dragged   themselves    on),    but 
partly,  too,  of  pain  and  fatigue,  bodily 
distress  and  exhaustion — issuing  from 
more  than  a  thousand  breasts  at  once» 
oppressed  one's    own   breast  with  a 
sense  of  nightmare,  and  exercised  a 
dreary  fascination  that  made  it  equally 


disquieting   to   stay,  and  impossible 
to  go. 

In  the  uppermost  step  is  a  cross,  set 
in  the  stone,  which  each  penitent 
kisses  as  he  completes  the  ascent ; 
having  passed  this,  he  is  at  liberty  to 
stand  up,  being  no  longer  on  the 
ground  hallowed  by  the  divine  tread. 
Those  who  have  made  the  ascent,  come 
down  by  the  side  staircases,  as  it  is  not 
permitted  to  descend  the  scala  santcu 
People  whose  penitential  feeling  is  of 
more  than  common  intensity,  do  not 
content  themselves  with  one  ascent. 
Some  repeat  the  exercise  a  prodigious 
number  of  times,  and  lay  up  for  them- 
selves ages  and  cycles  of  indulgence, 
in  which  the  period  of  the  world's 
duration  loses  itself  like  a  drop  in  the 
ocean.  A  poor  woman,  the  wife  of  a 
man  who  attended  me  as  a  servant 
while  I  sojourned  in  the  holy  city, 
went  up  so  often,  that  she  brought  on 
a  spitting  of  blood,  and  was  obliged  to 
leave  oif  from  sheer  physical  inability 
to  kneel  in  an  upright  posture.  Had 
she  been  allowed  to  use  her  hands, 
she  would  have  done  it  twice  as  often. 
But,  even  should  the  penitent  fall  on 
his  face,  he  must  recover  his  erect 
position  without  helping  himself  in  the 
way  that  nature  instinctively  prompts  ; 
and  where  there  is  such  a  press  of 
ascendants,  so  wedged  and  so  locked 
together  as  to  rob  their  movements  of 
everything  like  freedom,  and  urged  on 
without  cessation  by  the  numbers 
thronging  up  from  behind,  it  is  nat 
to  be  wondered  at  if  one,  now  and 
then,  should  lose  his  balance  in  the 
course  of  an  ascent  of  eight- and- 
twenty  steps. 

Among  the  English  at  Rome  that 
year  (it  was  1831),  there  was  a  young 

man,    named    L y    whose   recent 

abandonment  of  the  tenets  of  Protes- 
tantism was  making  no  little  noise 
among  his  compatriots,  especially  as  he 
was  known  to  be  animated  by  all  the 
proverbial  zeal  of  a  neophyte,  and  had 
already  gained  over  a  somewhat  con- 
spicuous convert  to  his  new  creed,  in 
the  person  of  a  clergyman,  of  aristo- 
cratic birth,  and  of  those  peculiar 
views  in  religion  which  the  holders 
of  them  designate  as  "evangelical.** 

L was  an  assiduous  frequenter  of 

the  scala,  one  ascent  of  which  he  held 
to  be  equal  in  merit  to  a  whole  life  of 
ordinary  good  works:  in  fact,  as  he 
argued,  the  former  was  ft  more  direct 
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compliance  with  our  Saviour's  com- 
mand to  "follow  him"  than  the  latter. 

He  was  of  an  heroic  faith,  was  L 

quite  ready  to  exclaim  with  the  judi- 
cious TertuUian,  "Credo  quia  impos* 
sibile"  He  was  the  only  Roman 
Catholic  I  ever  met  with,  who  avow- 
edly believed  that  the  "holv  house" 
of  Loretto  was  carried  by  the  angels 
from  Nazareth  to  Tersati  in  Dalmatia, 
in  the  year  1291,  thence  to  Recanati  in 
Italy,  in  1295,  and  finally,  in  the  same 
year,  to  the  favoured  place  where  it 
now  stands.  However,  he  told  me, 
for  my  own  encouragement,  in  case  the 
choking  character  of  this  legend  should 
happen  to  be  the  otily  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  my  becoming  a  "  Catholic," 
that  the  church  does  not  enjoin  the 
belief  of  it  on  the  faithful,  as  necessary 
to  salvation,  which,  no  doubt,  is  ex- 
tremely considerate  of  her.  I  pro- 
mised L ,  in  consequence,  that  if 

ever  I  found  the  road  to  Rome  cleared 
of  all  other  difficulties,  I  would  not 
stop  short  at  the  Three  Taverns  for 
this  one. 

At  that  time  defections  from  the 
Anglican  Church  to  the  Roman  were 
not  things  that  happened  every  day, 
and  L 's  conversion — or  perver- 
sion, if  the  reader  will — was  an  event 
sufficiently  out  of  the  common  to  make 
him  the  "lion"  of  the  moment,  though 
I  confess  I  never  heard  him  roar 
without  suspecting  that  the  hide  of  the 
king  of  cats  covered  an  animal  better 
fitted  by  nature  to  eat  thistles  than 
men.  Nevertheless,  he  certainly  car- 
ried off  some  of  the  English  that  year 
at  Rome,  and  I  have  heard  that  the 
beast  of  prey  developed  itself  in  him 
to  an  alarming  extent  after  his  return 
to  England. 

The   zoological    question  apart,    I 

found  L an  interesting  study,  and 

I  cultivated  him  as  such.  The  story  of 
his  conversion,  which  he  was  fona  of 
telling,  was  not  without  its  moral.  As 
early  as  eight  years  old,  it  was  a  stum- 
bling-block  to  him  to  hear  the  minis- 
ter say  in  the  church  service,  and  to 
have  himself  to  say  in  the  catechism — 
"  I  believe  in  the  holy  Catholic  Church." 
He  could  not  see  why  Protestants 
should  call  theCatholicChurch"holy.*' 
If  it  was  holy,  why  did  they  protest 
against  it  ?  Then  ne  had  heard  dark 
tales  of  the  doings  of  this  "  Catholic 
Church" — the  dungeons  and  torture- 
chambers  of  the  Inquisition,  the  fires 


of  Smithfield,  the  massacre  of  Saint 
Bartholomew,  the  dragonades — stales 
that  reproduced  themselves  in  his 
nightly  dreams,  and  long  filled  him 
with  a  vague  fear  of  solitude,  even  by 
day;  and  the  church  that  has  done 
these  things  he  was  to  call  "holy." 
It  was  a  riddle  past  his  finding  out. 

At  a  suitable  age  he  was  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  a  clergyman,  a 
man  of  great  worth  and  ability,  but 
of  the  modern  or  so-called  "evan- 
gelical" school  in  religion.  L 
now  thought  he  had  a  fine  opportunity 
of  getting  a  solution  of  his  difficulty 
about  the  "  Catholic  Church."  He 
spoke  to  his  tutor  on  the  subject,  and 
the  latter  informed  him  that  the  true 
catholic  or  universal  church  was  an 
invisible  community,  consisting  of  all 
those  who  held  "evangelical"  views, 
no  matter  to  what  denomination  or 
sect  they  belonged;  and  that  it  was 
in  this  invisible  or  spiritual  church, 
and  not  in  the  visible  body  to  which 
the  Romanists  applied  the  name,  that 
Protestants  professed  their  belief,  when 
they  employed  the  words  of  the  creed 
referred  to.  With  this  explanation, 
in  default  of  a  better,  L  was  fain 

to  content  himself,  and  the  principles 
it  indicated  were  those  upon  which  the 
whole  system  of  religious  instruction 
imparted  to  him,  for  some  years  from 
this  time,  was  based.  In  his  fourteenth 
year,  however,  an  event  occurred, 
which  brought  about  the  crisis  of  his 
life.  This  was  the  introduction  of  an 
old  emigrant  a55^  into  his  tutor's  hous^ 
to  give  lessons  in  French  to  L 
and  his  fellow-scholars.  The  (Me  waA 
the  first  Roman  Catholic— 4i  fortiori, 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  priest — that 

L had  ever  seen,  and  it  rather 

took  him  by  surprise  to  find  the  old 
gentleman  so  little  of  an  ogre.  It  was 
difficult  to  believe  that  uiat  benevo- 
lent-looking brow  could  darken  into 
the  frown  of  a  ruthless  inquisitor,  that 
those  meek  eyes  could  sparkle  with 
pleasure  to  see  a  poor  little  Protestant 
boy  twisting  before  a  slow  fire,  or  that 
that  kind,  encouragins  voice,  with  a 
touch  of  sorrow  even  m  its  cheerfbl- 
ness,  could,  and  would,  if  circum- 
stances did  but  permit,  order  the 
thumbscrews  to  be  applied  to  the  re- 
verend tutor  hunselr.  Equallj  diffi- 
cult was  it  to  persuade  one's  self  that  lie 
had  a  miniature  rack  at  hia  lodginga^ 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  soy  aotow 
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>  raM%ti  kII  the  mice  he  bftd 
:  in  hi*  cag«-trip  during  the 
to  tbe  Hret  of  t,  mimic  auto  da 
1  iliort,  L  bcfko  to  luspect 

etrtUD  Ikdj  vu  not  (o  (cwlet 

WM  paintedi  inJ  that  >*  Foi'l 
>f  Utrtjri"  mif;ht  Dot  be  qaile 
»  U  Id*  Go*|M;t.  It  happened 
J  thai  ht  found  himnelf  slone 
W  oUr,  juid  hii  old  difflcuhj  of 
Cubolic  Church"  recurrins  to 
ihI,  he  determined  ta  trj  how 
I  t]«w«  of  ■  Romiih  prieat  on 
^«et  might  agree,  or  disB^ee< 
toM  of  hit  tutor.  The  extreme 
Aoa  In  which  he  foand  the  two 
nti  iDTprised  him.  His  tutor 
U  him  of  an  inTiiible  church, 
■iben  of  which  were  joined  to- 

in  no  oitentible  organiiation, 
1  On  contrary,  were  ktpt  atu». 
the  cunntleM  tmIoIj  of  conflict- 
pnixalioni,  in  which  thej  icrre 
with  thoae  who  were  no  mem- 
f  their  tpiritoal  communion  at 
rbe  Frenchman  found  it  no  bard 


I  ai  eibibiled  in  the  Scripluret 
a  dlj  let  upon  a  hill ;"  as  "  tbe 
and  ground  of  tbe  truth  ;"  at 
I;  ttlj  joined  logelber,  and  com- 
bj  that  which  CTtrj  joint  lup- 
"  tind  in  which  no  member  car 
aaother,  "  I  have  no  need  of 
He  eaiilj  thowed  L         ,  in 

that  neither  he  (that  ia,  L ) 

t  tutor,  beticTed  in  a  church  at 
bat  the;  had  no  evidence  of 
irtrace  of  their  invisible  com- 
rofeTaiwelicair,  scattered  among 
hrmt  denominationB  and  sects 
■ialendom  ;  and   ibat  even  lup- 

I,  inppuiinf;   that  each  of  those 


•  did  c. 


I  number  of  perions,  who  held 
lOpinions  in  ciimmon,  sllll  their 
t  in  these  opinions  Mug  far 
HMfrinoD*  than  their  disagree- 
n  other  things,  could  never  >up- 
(  place  of  that  HRiVy  bj  which, 
iof  to  the  intention  oflhe  ador- 
omider  of  the  church,  the  world 
I  be  led  to  belieiE  in  hii  divine 


m  DO  part  of  tl: 
TaM  to  tpprh 
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th«  prbeiplea  in  which  the  Utter  had 
Um[i  bruuKhl  up  wvre  nut  thoK  of  the 
rliiircb  uf  wliiuh  he  was  n  tovmbef. 
(In  the  ciontrar]',  it  wasmoit  dcsirabis 
that  ha  «liuut(l  continue  lu  su[i|H>ie,  ai 
he  bail  hithsrio  done,  that  Iha  "  low- 
ehurchiira"  ofhii  tutor  wm  the  onl* 
puiilion  Icn  far  thoie  who  rrjectaa 
the  pretcniioni  of  Homo.  I,-^_  mat 
now  convinced  that  he  had  never  **  b^ 
li(iv<-J  in  (he  Holy  Catholic  Cliurehi* 
ho  wna  artfully  Ictl  to  tbe  oonclusiolki^i 
or  at  liiut  he  «aa  nut  warmid  againlt 
concluding — that  iiubody  who  waa  not 
a  IlnmuiMt  did  bfrlivvH  in  it.  and  a 
Itomanist  ha  at  onr«  became.  Tolall; 
ijtnorwit  of  the  existence  of  •  wy  ™ 
religion,  which  was  neither  ultra-rro- 
tMlant  nor  t'opUh,  b*  no  (ooncr  fett 
that  be  liad  nu  firm  footinx  in  tht 
fiiniiir  of  thesu  eilrDtncs,  than  he  n^ 
liirnlty  threw  Limsetf  beftdlong  Into  th* 

I  am  Indebted  to  L  for  toiM 

new  lights Dpon  points  ofhistorjwhlchf 
if  his  views  be  correct,  are  still  tha 
subjects  of  very  general  misapprehaa- 
sion  in  this  country.  Tbe  itadentl  of 
tbe  German  coll^vat  Rome  wear  red 
gowns :  this  colour,  L  —  told  me, 
was  adopted  at  the  time  their  eoUese 
was  founded,  namely,  the  time  of  "  the 
so-called  Reformation,"  in  alJuston  ta 
the  persecution  then  raging  against  all 
Catholics  in  Germany,  which  dyed  the 
white  robe  of  the  faith  with  the  blood 
of  so  many  of  its  wearers.  Up  to  that 
time  I  had  been  under  the  impreasioa 
that  tbe  "persecution"  was  on  the 
other  side,  and  that  the  blood  in  which 
the  ■•  Cadiolica"  of  that  age  sealed 
their  faith,  was  that  which  had  run  in 
tbe  veins  of  its  impugnen.  This,  It 
seems,  was  a  mistake.  Mislalcet  are 
like  dogs  ;  every  one  of  tbem  has  its 
day.  But  every  day  bat  its  morrow, 
when  the  mistake  is  found  out,  or  the 
dog  hung.  The  age  wc  live  in  may  be 
called  the  age  of  the  detection  of  bis- 
torical  mistakes.  What  has  not  our 
nineteenth  century  accomplished  In 
this  way  ?  What  one  fact  do  we  be- 
lieve DOW  in  tbe  way  it  was  betieTed 
fifty  years  ago?  The  whole  world  of 
the  past  stands  on  it*  head.  Perkln 
Warbeck  was  tbe  Duke  of  Tork  | 
Bloody  Mary  was  a  prlncast  of  a  par- 
ticularlT  tender  disposition  j  Pope  MU- 
debrand  was  a  saint ;   Wallenstein  waa 

-       -  * 

stole  a  deer  In  hi*  UA  ; 
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well  was  not  a  humbug ;  Hazlitt  had 
no  pim^es;  the  Prussians  won  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  ;  and — it  was  John 
Huas  that  burned  the  Council  of  Con« 
stance. 

One  consequence  of  mj  acquaintance 

with  L was»  that  I  learned  a  good 

deal  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  Ro- 
man "religious  world."  Among  other 
things  that  he  imparted  to  me  (always 
with  a  view  to  my  soul's  health)  were 
certain  circumstances  connected  with 
the  recent  election  of  Pope  Gregory 
XVI.,  indicating  the  more  than  com- 
mon satisfaction  of  heaven  with  the 
said  election,  and  portending  a  great 
consequent  accession  of  prosperity  to 
the  cause  of  religion.  As  history,  in 
her  purblind  way,  will  probably  over- 
look the  circumstances  in  question, 
when  compiling  her  records  of  this 
pontifiTs  reign,  perhaps  I  can  do  no 
better  than  put  them  at  once  out  of 
the  way  of  oblivion,  by  inscribing  them 
on  the  time-defying  columns  of  Alma. 

The  sacred  college,  on  the  demise 
of  Pius  VIIL,  were  greatly  perplexed 
in  their  choice  of  a  successor  to  the 
pontifical  chair.  The  times  demanded 
the  promptest  election,  yet  a  long  time 
had  elapsed,  and  what  hand  was  to  hold 
the  keys  remained  still  undetermined. 
Pius  had  died  on  the  last  night  of  No- 
vember, 1830:  the  whole  of  December 
was  past,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
January,  and  the  body  of  the  faithful 
was  still  **  acephalous.*'  Meanwhile, 
the  troubles  of  Europe,  or  at  least  of 
European  governments,  which  had 
commenced  with  the  "  three  days"  at 
Paris,  were  spreading,  like  the  cho- 
lera, from  duchy  to  duchy  of  Ger- 
many, from  canton  to  canton  of  Switz- 
erland, and  how  soon  they  might  come 
pouring,  like  Hannibal  and  his  Afri- 
cans, over  the  Alps,  the  devil  alone, 
who  was  at  the  bottom  of  them,  could 
tell.  I  myself  had  been  assured  at 
Bologna,  in  the  preceding  November, 
by  a  valet  de  pUicef  who  told  me  he 
could  speak  English  like  a  native — and 
who  did,  but  not  like  a  native  of  Eng- 
land— that  there  would  be  a  revolution 
in  the  papal  states  before  six  months 
were  gone  by  ;  and,  no  doubt,  where 
things  of  this  kind  were  so  openly 
talked  of  to  strangers,  some  vague 
murmur  of  them,  at  least,  had  found 
its  way  to  the  ears  of  those  whom  they 
more  immediately  concerned.  On  all 
accounts,  religious  and  secular,  it  was 


bad  to  be  without  a  pope^  and  yet  of 
getting  a  pope  there  did  not  seem  to 
be  the  remotest  prospect.  The  delay> 
it  is  said,  arose  from  the  clashing  in^ 
trigues  of  France  and  Austria,  who 
played  their  game  with  such  exquisite 
balance  of  skill,  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  fear  it  would  never  get 
played  out. 

It  must  be  recollected,  that  what 
makes  the  election  of  a  pope  a  matter 
so  slow  to  come  to  a  conclusion  is,  that 
the  ^ting  is  by  ballot,  that  no  one 
can  be  declared  elected  who  has  not 
two-thirds  of  the  voices,  and  that  per- 
haps not  one  of  the  electors  is  entirely 
without  some  ho(»e  that  the  choice  may 
fall  on  himself. 

While  things  were  in  this  unsatis- 
factory position,  an  old  fnar,  in  one  of 
the  innumerable  convents  that  beatify 
the  seven-hilled  city,  had  a  vision.  St. 
Peter  stood  at  his  bedside  with  the 
unappropriated  keys  in  his  hand,  and 
asked  him  (the  friar,  *'  a  very  simple 
man/'  L—  said)  who  he  thought 
ought  to  have  them.  The  simple  man 
was  quite  confounded  at  being  con- 
sulted by  such  a  personage,  and  on  such 
a  point ;  and  humbly  replied,  that  that 
was  a  matter  far  above  his  judgment^ 
but  that  he  was  sure  the  person  pre- 
destinated from  all  eternity  to  the 
charge  in  question  would  turn  oat  to 
be,  on  the  whole,  the  fittest,  and  that 
of  course  no  one  knew  better  who 
that  person  was,  than  the  very  saint 
it  was  permitted  his  unworthiness  to 
speak  to.  Several  nights  in  succession 
the  visit  was  repeated,  and  the  same 
conversation  took  place.  At  loigth^ 
another  and  a  more  illustrious  viutan^ 
even  the  blessed  among  women  herself 
appeared  at  the  bedside  of  the  friar> 
and  instructed  him,  when  St.  Peter. 
next  came  and  asked  who  should  be 
pope,  to  answer  "  Cardinal  Mawro 
Cappellari,"  for  that  this  distinguished 
ecclesiastic  was  indeed  pre-ordained 
from  before  all  ages  to  fill  the  aposto- 
'  lie  seat  in  these  dangerous  and  unbe- 
lieving times,  and  that  he  was  the 
chosen  instrument  to  restore  the 
church  to  her  ancient  glory  and  power^ 
and  to  establish  the  true  faith  over  the 
whole  earth. 

This,  L told  me,  was  not  the 

only  revelation  which  had  been  made 
on  the  subject.  Many  holy  persons  at 
Rome  had  seen  visions,  and  dreamed 
dreams,  all  purporting  that  the  yarions 
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of  •til  in  tb«  w 
V  and  the  rest — wui 
«liifeate  of  Greg  a.  v  I. 
*oret«t  *nd  come  %o  &  . 
iW  tome  terrible  effects  of  this 
»  all  the  parttet  to  it  would  meet 
more  terrible  destruction,  and 
roold  begin  the  millennium.  All 
Ij  nuns  and  abbots,  and  that  sort 
iple,  who  bad  the  gift  of  pro- 
,  declared  glorious  times  to  be 

a  remarkable  that,  at  the  Tery 
time,  the  Irvingites  were  pro- 
ng to  the  ^tT"!  same  effect  in 
MB*  and  the  Lourdonites  in  Swit- 
d.* 

U,  St.  Peter  came  again  the 
after  the  visit  of  the  Virgin  Mo- 
with  the  usual  question.  The 
iW  man  *'  answered  him  in  all 
cttj,  as  he  had  been  instructed 
iry,  and  the  next  day,  being  the 


2nd  of  February,  1831,  Cardinal  Blaii. 
ro  Cappellari  was  proclaimed  pope^  and 
bestowed  the  apostolic  benediction  upon 
the  expectant  multitudes  from  the  frqnt 
of  the  Basilica  Vaticana.  He  appeared 
in  the  vestments  appertaining  to  his 
new  dimity,  attended  by  two  cardinala ; 
and  noDody  could  deny  that  he  was  a 
man  of  a  goodljr  presence,  with  no  pro- 
minent bad  pomt  about  him  bat  hia 
nose.  However,  the  prophecies  ''which 
went  before  on  him  "  baa  intimated  that 
his  reign  was  to  have  a  stormy  begin- 
ning, and  this  soon  began  to  be  ful- 
filled.! Hi>  election  was  received  with 
some  discontent  bpr  the  Romans,  not  on 
the  ground  of  his  personal  qualitiet^ 
for  on  this  score  all  admitted  that  there 
was  only  room  for  the  most  cordial  ap- 
probation ;  but  be  was  a  foreigner— « 
that  is,  he  was  not  born  within  the  es- 
tates of  the  church  ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Belluno,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  and 


be  sect  of  the  Lardonites  originated  at  Yrerdun,  in  Switxerland,  about  the 
iBe  that  that  of  the  Irviogitcs  made  its  appearance  in  London.  A  close  re- 
uiee  subsisted  between  these  two  sects,  in  all  their  loading  features,  and  I 
\  bat  think  that  au  authentic  account  of  them,  as  well  as  of  some  communi- 
mrly  stnular,  which  arose  at  the  same  period  in  different  parts  of  Germany, 
•den,  and  in  France,  would  form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of 
iic  insanitv.  Like  the  Irvineites,  the  Lardonites  boldiv  took  in  hand  the  in- 
latioo  of  the  unfulfilled  prophecies;  loudly  denounced  all  the  rest  of  Christen- 
I  apostate  and  drunken  with  the  wine  of  Babylon  ;  declared  themselves  raised 
b«  the  messengers  of  one  last  warning  to  mankind  before  the  coming  of  the 
Jwdgment ;  professed  to  be  governed  ny  apostles  who  have  their  vocation  by 
reTelation  from  heaven  ;  permitted  women  to  speak  in  their  meetings,  and 
»rvfici<*ot5  in  the  unknown  tongues.  The  Swiss  enthusiasts,  however,  seem 
e  bec-n  a  UttU  craxier  (or  perhaps  more  hearty  in  their  enthusiasm^  than  the 
kb.  They  sent  no  letters  by  post,  because  St.  Paul  always  sent  his  by  some 
rr  or  •is'ter,  such  as  Onesiphorus,  or  Tychicus,  or  Phebe.  They  burned 
•1  of  Cxrsar  Malan's  hymn-books  at  their  apostle's  feet«  because  the  Ephestan 
rls  did  the  like  with  their  books  of  magic.  Being  unable  to  perform  *' signs 
oodf^rf.**  and  yet  feeling  that  a  mission  such  as  theirs  ought  not  to  be  with- 
At  kind  of  evidence,  they  resolved,  with  great  straightforwardness,  to  make 
aad  wonders  of  themselves,  which  the  men  effected  by  suffering  their  beards 
»w  (on  the  principle  that  all  Christians  are  Nazarites),  and  the  women,  by 
Bg  their  hair  over  their  faces  in  the  manner  of  a  veil,  that  being  the  use  for 
,  according  to  1  Cor.  xi.  15,  a  woman's  hair  is  given  to  her.  There  were  eight 
mites  left  in  1837,  when  1  was  last  in  Switzerland :  they  sat  on  a  bench,  wtth 
e  brfore  them,  holding  the  last  judgment,  to  which,  however,  an  unbelieving 
coold  not  be  got  to  come. 

Bcootestably,  the  leading  feature  of  the  epoch  was  that  which  became  pope's- 
wbm  Cardinal  Mauro  Cappellari  became  pope.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that 
rgaa.  on  finding  it  self  in  the  responsible  position  of  being  followed  by  him 
the  whole  Catholic  world  followed,  actually  grew  two  inches  in  length— as 
fit,  in  tome  obscure  way  of  its  own,  that  the  age  called  for  progress.  Some 
Utrr,  when  it  had  attaintnl  a  development  hardly  less  astonnmng  than  that 
.  Xrwrnan's  theologv,  the  Romans  took  so  many  liberties  with  it,  in  the  shape 
ieatnres  and  pasquinades,  that  t)ie  police  felt  itself  called  on  to  interfere ; 
oaes  were  placed  in  the  index  of  subjects  not  to  be  handled  with  levitv,  at 
,  as  pr«r<,  altout  the  same  time,  were  at  Paris.  The  utmost  indulgence  m  the 
tr.  that  a  Roman,  after  this,  ventured  to  permit  himself,  was  to  touch  his 
whenever  he  passed  a  gtndarwit,  and  remark,  as  if  for  his  own  admonition, 
priTe  coifl  aoii  it  porla  pikj^ 
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every  body  knows  that  the  Romans 
count  the  Venetians  almost  as  little 
their  fellow-countrymen,  as  the  Ply- 
mouth people,  according  to  Dr.  John- 
son, do  the  folks  at  Plymouth  dock. 
Another  point,  not  in  the  new  pope's 
favour,  was  his  being  a  monk,  the  tem- 
per of  the  time  being  hostile  to  the 
whole  conventual  system.*    Then  there 
were  elements  of  disorder  already  at 
work  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  as 
well  as  in  the  rest  of  Europe.   Among 
the  Romans  themselves,  there  were 
enough  who  wanted  to  have  no  pope 
at  all ;  and  the  licence  of  the  times  (the 
carnival  having  just  commenced)  fa- 
voured the  views  of  those  who  medi- 
tated a  disturbance  of  the  existing  or- 
der of  things.     The  very  day  after  his 
election,  the  new  pontiff  received  the 
tidings  of  the  insurrection  at  Modena, 
and  in  other  cities  of  Italy.     On  the 
9th  of  February,  that  is,  seven  days 
after  his  accession  to  the  sovereignty 
of  the  church,  he  addressed  a  paternal 
proclamation  to  the   subjects  of  the 
Holy  See,  exhorting  them  to  quietness 
and  order.     But  the  exhortation  bore 
little  fruit.     Bologna  had  broke  out 
in  insurrection  on  the  4th  of  February, 
and  was  declaring  the  temporal  power 
of  the  pope  abolished,  while  his  coro- 
nation was  actually  taking  place  in  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome.     Ferrara,  Ancona, 
Urbino,  followed  the  example ;  and,  on 
the  12th,  the  metropolis  itself  caught 
the  flame,  and  was  the  scene  of  a  revo- 
lutionary  attempt.      It   was  towards 
eight  o'clock  in   the  evening  of  this 
day,  that  the  stillness  of  the  Eternal 


City  was  broken  by  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry, startling  her  strangely-mingled 
population  like  the  first  pulse  of  an 
earthquake.     From  fifty  to  sixty  per- 
sons, it  seems,  had  assembled  in  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  which  was  barricaded 
on  the  side  next  the  Corso  with  slight 
wooden   palings,  on    account  of  the 
horse-races.    During  the  day,  military 
posts  had  been  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  and  the  guards 
strongly  reinforced ;  and,  in  addition 
to  these  precautions,  a  numerous  patrol 
traversed  the  streets  from  nightfidl. 
In  passing  along  the  Corso,  the  assem- 
blage in  the  Piazza  Colonna  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  officer  command- 
ing the  patrol,  and  his  suspicions  were 
aroused  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
had,  as  it  were,  entrenched  themselves 
behind  the  palisaditig  already  referred 
to.     He  challenged  them — they  made 
no  answer  ;  he  called  on  them  to  dis- 
perse— they  kept  their  ground ;  he  ad- 
vanced with  his  men  to  dislodge  them 
from  their  post — they  met  him  with  a 
brisk  discharge  of  pistols.     He  now 
gave  the  word  to  fire,  a  volley  of  mtis- 
ketry  followed,  and  by  the  time  the 
smoke  rolled  off,  there  was  not  an  in- 
surgent to  be  seen  ;  the  piazza  was 
cleared — the  smoke  itself  had  not  va- 
nished more  noiselessly  than  they  whose 
retreat  it  covered.  It  was  evident  that 
the  insurgents  had  expected  the  mili- 
tary to  run  away  ;  and  that  they  did 
not,  remains  a  riddle  to  all  who  Know 
anything  of  Roman  soldiers  to  this 
hour.     The  only  solution  of  Uie  diffi- 
culty I  can  suggest  is,  Uiat  they  woM 


*  Indeed  the  secular  clergy  were  not  in  much  better  odour  at  Rome,  just  then, 
than  the  regular.  A  priest  was  stilcttoed,  that  same  Lent,  at  the  altar :  the  as- 
sassin, it  was  said,  was  a  jealous  husband,  and  so  unpopular  was  evervthing  eccle- 
siastical at  the  time,  in  the  city  of  ecclesiastics,  that  public  sympathy,  notwith- 
standing the  monstrous  sacrilege  connected  with  the  act,  was  altogether  in  favour 
of  the  perpetrator  of  it.  Another  man  was  stabbed  one  fine  Marcn  day  in  the  Via 
San  Bastianello,  under  my  very  windows ;  but  this  was  not  so  romantic  a  business 
as  the  other,  for  the  sufferer  was  only  a  clerk  of  Torlonia's,  and  was  at  his  desk 
again,  as  well  as  ever,  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  A  priest  of  my  own  acqnaintance, 
and  who  was  giving  me  Italian  lessons,  came  in  one  evening  out  of  breath,  and  as 
pale  as  if  he  had  met  the  ghost  of  Remus.  He  had  been  attacked  by  bravoes  in  the 
very  Piazza  di  Spagna,  as  he  passed  the  foot  of  the  great  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
Trinita  dei  Monti.  These  stairs  are  great  places  for  cutting  throats,  as  the  cbnrch 
at  the  top  of  them  is  one  of  the  holiest  in  the  holy  city,  and  enjoys  the  privil^es  of 
a  sanctuary.  My  little  Abbate  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  to  do  with  a 
clumsy  practitioner,  and  the  stroke  aimed  at  him  did  not  take  effect.  "  I  did  ron," 
said  he,  telling  the  story,  *'  like  a  bear."  The  only  motive  he  could  suppose  to  have 
instigated  the  attempt  on  his  life,  was  the  prevailing  hatred  of  the  clergy:  he  had 
no  personal  enemv  that  he  was  aware  of,  but  his  three-cornered  hat  was  sufficient 
to  mark  him  out  for  the  dagger.  After  that,  I  had  to  take  my  Italian  lestons  in 
the  morning,  for  there  was  no  getting  my  Abbate  out  again  at  night. 
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have  run  away,  after  firing,  had  not 
their  adversaries  anticipated  them  in 
the  movement.  When  Roman  meets 
Roman,  then  comes,  not  the  *<  tug  of 
war,"  but  the  question  for  each — 
whether  to  run  at  once,  or  to  wait  a 
moment  and  see  will  the  other  do  it. 

None  of  the  shots  from  the  insurgent 
party  had  taken  effect ;  and  as  the  pi- 
azza presented  no  traces  of  blood,  it 
appeared  that  the  fire  of  the  patrol  had 
been  equally  inoffensive.  That  real 
bullets  had,  notwithstanding,  been  dis- 
charged, was  sufficiently  manifest  next 
morning,  for  they  were  found  sticking 
in  the  shutters  and  door-frames  of  va- 
rious shops  in  the  Corso,  opposite  to 
the  spot  where  the  encounter  had  taken 
place.  Nobody,  therefore,  could  say 
that  the  soldiers  had  not  been  in  dan- 
ger, and  the  consciousness  of  this,  no 
doubt,  made  them  think  with  a  just 
pride  of  the  night  past,  and  with  no 
less  just  a  terror  of  the  night  coming. 

The  next  night,  however,  passed 
over  without  disturbance,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  fifteenth,  tricoloured 
cockades  were  found  scattered  along 
the  streets,  inscribed  with  the  words, 
"  questo  o  la  morte — this,  or  death  1" 
which  was  undeniably  very  bold  lan- 
guage, though  less  impressive,  perhaps, 
than  it  might  have  been,  had  the  re- 
treat of  the  Piazza  Colonna  not  been 
so  exceedingly  prompt.  In  the  course 
of  the  day  placards  were  posted  in  all 
quarters  of  the  city,  by  order  of  the 
authorities,  announcing  that,  for 
weighty  reasons,  the  carnival  was  cur- 
tailed of  the  three  days  it  had  yet  to 
run  (it  was  rumoured  that  the  conspi- 
rators had  fixed  on  that  very  day  to  seize 
the  carriages  parading  the  Corso,  and 
to  convert  them  into  barricades  ^  la 
mode  de  Paris)  ;  the  theatres  also  were 
closed,  and  vigorous  measures  taken  to 
render  an  outbreak  impossible.  But 
the  insurrection,  though  checked  in 
the  capital,  grew  more  formidable  every 
day  in  the  provinces ;  it  spread  rapidly 
along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ;  the 
town  and  fort  of  San  Leone,  with 
forty  pieces  of  cannon,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  rebels,  who  opened  the 
prisons,  and  thus  made  some  recruits, 
who  had  no  reason  to  love  the  existing 
government  or  laws ;  Ancona  next 
opened  its  gates  to  the  insurgent  army, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  Spoleto, 
Foligno,  Terni,  and  Narni,  in  like  man- 
ner espoused  tite  revolutionary  €aii8e« 


In  short,  the  pope  was  in  a  fair  Way 
of  being  left  with  as  little  Woridly 
power  as  ever  St.  Peter  himself  could 
boast  of,  when  Austria  interfered,  and 
restored  things  to  their  former  posi- 
tion. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection- 
ary movement,  were  two  of  the  yoUngei^ 
members  of  theBuonaparte  family,who, 
it  seems,  saw  nothing  unbecoming  in  this 
kind  of  return  for  the  papal  hospitality 
exercised  towards  their  house.  One 
of  these  young  scamps  was  shot  in  a 
skirmish,  which  the  zealous  Romanbts 
looked  upon  as  a  most  extraordinary 
intervention  of  divine  agency,  and  a 

manifbst  judgment.  Indeed,  L did 

not  hesitate,  in  informing  me  of  the 
event,  to  say  that  '*  one  of  the  Buona- 
partes had  been  struck  dead ;"  he  took 
care,  however,  not  to  add,  that  it  was 
a  bullet  he  had  been  <'  struck"  with. 

Another  miracle  that  occurred  iu 
the  course  of  this  war  was  the  follow- 
ing : — During  the  siege  of  Rieti  by  the 
insurgents,  a  ^tremendous  hail-storm 
came  on,  which  poured  out  its  undivided 
fury  upon  the  ranks  of  the  besiegers, 
not  one  hailstone  falling  within  the 
walls  ;  so  that  the  garrison  fought  in 
downright  luxury,  while  their  assail- 
ants could  not  so  much  as  look  up  to 
the  walls  to  see  who  was  shooting  them, 
without  having  their  eyes  knocked  out 
by  a  bullet  from  the  clouds.  Pictures 
representing  this  miracle  were  to  be 
seen  in  all  the  shop-windows  at  Rome; 
and  certainly  nothing  could  be  bluer 
than  the  hail  shower,  nor  more  scarlet 
than  the  fires  spouting  from  the  ram- 
parts of  the  town. 

I  remember  asking  Chiavari,  Tor- 
Ionia's  son-in-law,  how  the  war  was 
going  on.  "  Oh,  capitally,"  was  his 
answer :  "  the  rebels  haven^t  a  leg  to 
stand  on.  The  pope's  general  has 
posted  himself  in  the  most  advantage- 
ous manner,  taken  up  the  most  beauti- 
ful position  that  ever  was  seen.  He's 
at  one  side  of  a  river,  and  the  rebels 
are  at  the  other,  and  they  can't  get  at 
him  at  all.  Poor  fellow !  he  has  no 
troops  with  him,  or  he'd  beat  them  to 
a  jelly.  But,  you  see,  that's  just  the 
drawback." 

Well,  this  beginning  of  his  reign 
gave  Gregory  Xvl.  quite  as  much  as 
he  wanted  of  the  carnival,  and  he  would 
most  surely  have  abolished  it  alto- 
gether, if  he  had  not  felt  that  that 
was  the  most  infallible  Way  he  could 
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take  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in 
earnest.  However^  be  did  the  next 
thing — he  forbid  masks.  A  carnival 
without  masks  he  thought  would  oi¥er 
fewer  facilities  to  the  hatching  of  trea- 
son. Grievous  was  the  grumbling  of 
the  Romans  at  this  prohibition.  Your 
Roman  is  habitually  a  gloomy  variety 
of  your  species  homo:  you  shall  not 
meet  with  a  more  serious-looking  po- 
pulace anywhere  in  Christendom  than 
that  of  the  eternal  city.  But  what 
looks  to  be  seriousness  is  sullenness : 
verily,  an  ill-humoured  generation  are 
the  modern  representatives  of  the  gens 
togata.  Nevertheless,  by  some  strange 
secret  in  psychology,  there  lies  a  vein 
of  the  richest  buffoonery  beneath  the 
morose  exterior ;  and  no  people  hail 
with  greater  joy  the  season  that  sanc- 
tions the  maddest  pranks,  and  stamps 
ridicule  on  no  folly  but  that  of  being  in 
one's  wits.  Still,  it  is  only  under  a 
a  mask  that  Romans  can  laugh:  to 
fool  it  with  a  bare  face  would  be  but 
barefaced  foolery. 

The  carnival  of  1833,  the  time  of 
my  second  visit  to  Rome,  was  an  un- 
masked one,  to  the  ineffable  disgust  of 
all  who  took  part  in  it.  The  Romans 
grumbled ;  and  1,  being  at  Rome,  did 
as  the  Romans  did — I  grumbled  too. 
We  both  thought  (the  Romans  and  I) 
that  the  holy  father  was  setting  any 
thing  but  a  Christian  example,  by  keep- 
ing up  an  old  grudge  in  this  implacable 
way ;  but  what  use  was  there  in  our 
thinking  ?  All  we  had  for  it  was  to 
be  as  merry  as  we  could,  since  circum- 
stances allowed  of  our  being  no  mer- 
rier. To  make  up,  I  suppose,  in  some 
small  measure,  for  the  want  of  masks, 
and  put  his  lieges  as  far  as  possible  in 
good  humour  again,  Gregory  had  the 
amusements  of  the  first  day  (the  ninth 
of  February)  opened  by  the  beheading 
of  two  men,  who  had  lain  a  long  time- 
one  of  them,  it  was  said,  five  years^. 
in  the  dungeons  of  the  Castle  St. 
Angelo.  This  was  a  great  treat  to 
the  English.  I  didn't  go  myself,  as  I 
thought  I  should  relish  the  carnival  as 
well  without  a  "whet"  of  that  nature ; 
but  many  of  my  Anglo- Roman  friends 
did,  and  I  heard  others  lamenting  that 
they  could  not  make  it  convenient  to 
go.  **  It's  something  to  have  to  say, 
you  know,"  urged  a  youthful  Scotch 
dandy  to  me,  ''that  one  has  seen  a 
man's  head  cut  off.  I  wouldn't  give  a 
farthing  to  see  a  hang^that's  com- 


mon." This  dileUaiUe  is  in  parliament 
now,  and  I  suppose  if  ever  the  question 
of  abolishing  the  gaUows  comes  before 
him,  he  will  move  as  an  amendment 
that  that  mode  of  "  working  off "  be 
exchanged  for  the  guillotine. 

Among  those  who  did  gpo  to  the 
beheading  was — no  matter  who — I 
mention  no  names,  but  it  was  a  pretty 
pastime  for  his  father's  son.  I  am 
happy  to  say  he  came  back  as  white  as 
a  tallow-candle,  and  as  sick  as  if  he  had 
the  said  taUow-candle  in  his  stomach, 
having  got  a  spurt  of  blood  over  his 
face  and  widstcoat.  He,  at  least,  was 
spoiled  for  the  remaining  pleasures  of 
the  first  day  of  carnival. 

The  two  men  who  suffered  the  ex« 
tremity  of  human  justice  on  this  occa- 
sion were  murderers.  One  of  them 
was  a  vetturino,  the  victim  of  whose 
crime  had  been  his  partner  in  trade. 
The  story,  as  I  heard  it,  was  to  this 
effect.  A  travelling  party^  numerous 
enough  to  require  two  carriages,  had 
engaged  the  partners  for  a  somewhat 
lengthened  and  proportionately  pro- 
fitable tour.  This  being  concluded^ 
the  two  vettunni  set  out  on  their  way 
homewards  with  full  pockets,  and,  at 
the  end  of  the  first  day's  journey,  stop- 
ped at  a  small  town,  well-known  to  one 
of  them,  but  to  which  the  other  was  a 
stranger.  On  driving  into  the  inn- 
yard,  he  that  was  acquainted  with  the 
place  proposed  to  his  companion,  that 
instead  of  being  at  the  expense  of  pat- 
ting up  their  horses  there,  they  should 
take  them  out  to  a  common  at  some 
distance  from  the  town,  turn  them 
loose  for  the  night,  and  then  come 
back  themselves  to  their  supper  and 
their  beds :  the  other  consented,  and 
the  two  men,  leaving  their  carriages  in 
the  yard,  set  out  for  the  common  with 
the  horses — but  did  not  return.  'The 
next  morning,  some  dogs  found  the 
body  of  a  man,  newly  murdered,  among 
the  bushes  on  the  common,  and  brought  • 
their  masters,  who  were  shepherds  or 
peasants  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  the 
spot :  the  body  was  carried  into  the 
town,  recognized  by  the  people  at  the 
inn  as  that  of  the  strange  vetturino  who 
had  been  there  the  preceding  nighty 
and  the  police  put  on  the  tracK  of  the 
missing  partner.  In  a  country  in 
which  the  passport  system  prevails, 
it  was  easy  to  trace  the  perpetrator  of 
such  a  crime,  and  the  murderer  was 
speedily  in  the  hands  of  justice.    He 
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had  gone  off  with  the  money  and 
horses.  They  had  him  five  years  in 
prison^  waiting  for  some  dignus  vindice 
nodus,  when  he  might  come  forward, 
as  a  deus  ex  machina,  and  he  guillo- 
tined, to  put  his  countrymen  in  a  pro- 
per frame  of  mind  for  a  time  of  merry- 
making. 

The  other  sufferer  was  connected 
with  a  rather  more  curious  story. 
Two  English  travellers,  being  over- 
taken by  night  in  the  Apennines,  and 
no  town  or  village  within  many  hours' 
journey,  found  their  way  to  the  soli- 
tary dwelling  of  an  humble  and  hospi- 
table old  priest,  who  made  them  wel- 
come, gave  them  of  his  best  to  eat  and 
to  drink,  and  ventured,  as  he  said  with 
a  cheerful  smile,  to  promise  them 
somewhat  better  beds  than  they  would 
have  met  with,  had  they  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  get  on  to  the  place  at 
which  they  had  originally  calculated 
on  halting  for  the  night.  The  Eng- 
lishmen had,  in  fact,  no  reason  to  re- 
gret the  disarrangement  of  their  plans : 
they  had  a  blazing  fire  on  the  hearth, 
a  pleasant  light  wine  to  drink,  capital 
soup,  substantial  and  nourishing  (very 
unlike  the  buona  minestra  they  would 
have  got,  in  the  shape  of  a  hank  of 
vermicelli  swimming  in  a  gallon  of  hot 
water,  at  the  inn),  a  dish  of  macaroni, 
and  a  couple  of  emaciated  fowls,  for 
supper,  and  the  conversation  of  their 
venerable  host  for  entertainment.  To 
their  surprise,  they  found  the  latter, 
though  a  Romish  ecclesiastic,  a  man 
of  liberal  and  enlarged  views;  fully 
persuaded  of  the  truth  of  his  own  reli- 
gion, yet  full  of  charitable  allowance 
for  those  whose  education  had  taught 
them  to  entertain  different  opinions 
from  himself ;  ardently  desiring  to  see 
all  divisions  among  Christians  at  an 
end,  yet  abhorring  everything  that 
bordered  upon  persecution  as  a  means 
of  bringing  about  so  desirable  an  end. 
In  short,  the  old  man  was  neither  a 
latitudinarian  nor  a  bigot,  neither  lax 
in  bis  own  belief,  nor  intolerant  of  that 
of  others,  and  his  guests  really  congra- 
tulated themselves  on  the  casualty  that 
had  brought  them  acquainted  with 
him.  He,  too,  professed  himself  un- 
der no  light  obligation  to  the  chance 
which  had  procured  him  such  a^ee- 
able  society,  even  for  so  short  a  time : 
to  a  man  like  him,  whose  habitual  in- 
tercourse, for  many  yearsy  had  only 
been  with  the  simple  souls  that  oiai- 


posed  his  rustic  congregation,  the  in- 
terchange of  thought,  uiough  but  for 
an  hour,  with  cultivated  men  of  the 
world,  was  a  luxury  which  only  those 
living  in  isolation  like  his  could  appre- 
ciate :  in  short,  the  present  visit  was 
an  epoch,  to  which,  probably  for  the 
brief  remainder  of  his  pilgrimage  on 
earth,  he  should  look  back  with  a  plea- 
sure not  unmingled  with  some  melan- 
choly feelings,  grateful  for  the  enjoy- 
ment it  had  brought  him,  yet  regret- 
ting that  that  enjoyment  had  passed  so 
swiftly  away.  The  Englishmen  were 
delighted,  declared  they  would  cer- 
tainly call  to  see  him  when  travelling 
that  way  again,  and  then,  as  the  night 
was  wearing  on,  and  they  had  to  be  off 
with  the  break  of  day,  begged  to  bid 
their  kind  entertainer  good  night,  and 
exacted  from  him  a  reluctant  promise 
that  he  would  not  disturb  himself  to 
see  them  off  in  the  morning.  As  soon 
as  they  were  in  their  bedroom,  their 
vetturino  came  to  the  door,  and  re- 
quested to  speak  a  few  words  with 
them,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  said,  of 
settling  at  what  hour  they  were  to 
start  in  the  morning.  On  being  ad- 
mitted, he  shut  the  door  behind  him, 
and,  coming  up  close  to  the  travellers, 
said,  in  a  low  voice— 

**  Signori^  if  we  go  to  bed  in  this 
place,  we  shall  never  get  up  again  t 
that  priest  is  a *' 

And  "he  drew  his  hand,  edgeways, 
across  his  throat,  to  supply  the  end  of 
the  sentence. 

The  Englishmen  stared  at  him  in 
utter  astonishment ;  they  thought  he 
was  suddenly  gone  mad,  or,  in  any 
case,  that  he  had  been  making  too  free 
with  the  wine  of  the  excellent  man  he 
80  basely  maligned. 

«  What  folly  is  this  you  have  got  in 
your  head  ?"  asked  one. 

**  What  way  is  this  to  speak  of  a 
man  who  has  shown  you,  as  well  as  us, 
so  much  kindness  T*  subjoined  the  other. 

"  Look  at  his  countenance !"  pro- 
ceeded the  first. 

**  Listen  to  his  sentiments  I"  insisted 
the  other. 

"  And  to  take  such   a  man    for 
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**  Cut-throat,"  said  the  vetturino* 
"  To  suppose  that  such  a  soul  could 

be  that  of  a " 

"  Robber,"  said  the  vettiirino, 

"  I  would  wager  my  life  he  is  no 

cut-throaty"  said  Englishman  the  first 
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**  I  would  bet  half  the  money  I  am 
worth  he  is  no  robber,"  said  English- 
man the  second,  raising  the  stake. 

"  Signori"  said  the  vetturino,  "  did 
you  see  a  woman  that  went  in  and  out 
two  or  three  times  while  you  were  at 
your  supper?" 

"Yes." 

"  What  do  you  take  her  to  be  ?'* 

"  The  priest's  housekeeper,  or  per- 
haps his  cook — what  else  should  she 
be  ?" 

**  Did  you  observe  the  diamonds  in 
her  ears  ?" 

**  Diamonds ! — no  :  I  saw  no  dia- 
monds." 

"  Nor  I :  certainly  I  saw  no  dia- 
monds." 

"  Well,  signori,  I  did ;  and,  trust 
me,  whoever  she  got  those  diamonds 
from  died  without  shrift,  and  was 
buried  without  de profundis," 

'*  Bah  '*  said  Englishman  the  first. 

*'  Tut,  tut  1"  said  Englishman  the  se- 
cond. 

"  Ay,  ay,  bah  is  easy  said,  and  so  is 
tut,  tut ;  but  I  tell  you,  signori,  dark 
as  the  night  is,  it  is  safer  for  both  you 
and  me  to  pass  it  on  the  road  than  in 
this  accursed  den." 

"  Oh,  absurd  I  we  will  certainly  not 
leave  a  comfortable  house,  when  we 
have  it  over  our  heads,  to  take  our 
chance  of  falling  in  with  brigands,  or 
falling  over  a  precipice,  merely  because 
the  diamonds  in  a  pretty  woman*s  eyes 
seemed  to  you,  after  getting  a  flask  of 
wine  under  your  belt,  to  be  in  her  ears. 
No,  no — here  we  are,  and  here  we 
stay,  till  daybreak  at  all  events.  To 
the  road  as  early  as  you  please,  then." 

"  Well,  signori^  if  you  stay  here  till 
daybreak,  you  will  stay  here  without 
me,  for  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to 
set  off  this  moment." 

**  And  leave  us  without  carriage  and 
horses  1  No,  that  you  shall  not  do. 
We  will  call  our  good  host  this  mo- 
ment, and  beg  him  to  have  his  stables 
kept  locked.  You  are  not  to  fancy 
people  will  suffer  you  to  break  your 
engagements  with  them  whenever  you 
please." 

The  speaker  of  the  last  words  was 
approaching  the  door,  intending  to 
convey  his  wish  to  the  master  of  the 
house  that  the  vetturirio  should  not 
have  access  to  the  stables  until  morn- 
ing, when  the  latter,  laying  a  hand  on 
his  arm  to  detain  him,  and  turning 
very  pale,  said — 


''  Signori,  I  wbhed^  for  your  own 
sakes,  to  conceal  a  thing  n*om  you, 
which  would  make  you  as  eager  as  I 
to  quit  this  infernal  place ;  but  you 
must  have  it.  What  do  you  think  I 
found  in  my  soup  ?  It  was  fine  soup, 
wasn't  it  ?" 

"  It  was.  What  did  you  find  ?  Not 
a  snail,  I  hope." 

"  A  snail,  signori !  I  wbh  it  had 
been  a  snail :  I  see  no  harm  in  a  snail, 
signori,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
find  a  snail  in  my  soup,  nor  a  score  of 
snails,  for  that  matter.  You  don't 
know  what  good  things  snails  are  in 
soup,  signori.     No — it  wasn't  a  snaiL" 

"  What  was  it  then,  in  the  devil's 
name  ?  Was  it  a  rat,  a  toad,  a  lizard, 
a " 

"  No,  no,  signori,  it  was  nothing  of 
the  kind — it  was  nothing  half  so  good 
as  the  worst  thing  you  have  mentioned^ 
or  could  mention  if  you  were  guessing 
from  this  till  to-morrow.  It  was  ■■" 
he  gasped,  and  looked  at  them  with  a 
speechless  terror  in  his  eyes,  that  in- 
fected them  in  spite  of  themselves. 

**  In  heaven's  name,"  said  one  of  the 
travellers,  after  a  silence  of  some  mo- 
ments, during  which  his  own  and  his 
companion's  cheeks  had  become  of  al- 
most as  ashy  a  paleness  as  those  of  the 
vetturino,  "  what  was  it  ?" 

"  It  was  a  man's  toe  1" 

That  was  about  enough.  The  Eng- 
lishmen  decided  upon  starting  at  once  % 
and  start  they  did,  to  the  great  asto- 
nishment of  Uie  good  priest,  who  did 
all  that  entreaty  and  remonstranoe 
could  do  to  induce  them  to  stay. 
The  dangers  of  the  midnight  moun- 
tain-road were  fearfully  arrayed  before 
them — precipice,  and  torrent^  and  bri- 
gand, conspiring  to  "  make  the  sha- 
dows of  night  horrible  ;*'  but  the  tra- 
vellers were  determined*  and  oiSr  thef 
set,  thinking  for  once  that  it  wm  wA 

•<  Better  to  bMT  the  fflf  Ihqr  had. 
Than  fly  to  others  that  th«j  ksev  aot  oC** 

Happily,  they  passed  through  the  night 
unharmed,  and  very  gooa  care  uej 
took,  for  the  rest  of  tneir  joomeyt  to 
arrange  matters  so  as  to  make  sure  of 
arriving  at  some  town  by  nightfall«  and 
to  stop  at  no  more  lonely  houses ;  s^ve 
all,  never  to  cast  themselves  upon  the 
hospitality  of  a  priest.  In  fiustf  it  was 
a  long  time  before  they  could  fee  an 
old  man  with  a  benevolent  ooontenanoe 
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%  ahBddflr  of  ho    or, 
I  Motlments  ezpi 
a  eold  iweat  Lre».  n* 

ire.  Even  aAei  tl  r 
iiKl»  Um  tight  of  a  clergyman^ 
\j  if  A  particularly  exemplary 
a?t  pat  thetn  in  mind  of  the 
I  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
of  them  has  ever,  to  this  day, 
i#  io  far  to  o^-ercome  this  un- 
e  association  of  ideas,  as  to 
a  invitation  to  dine  with  the 
f  the  parish  they  both  live  in, 
,  though  a  roan  considerably 
irty  vears  of  age,  ^et,  being  an 
BOO,  be  is  dislingmshed  by  the 
'▼enerable." 

to  return  to  my  story.  The 
t  had  not  long  arrived  at  Rome, 
tT  heard  that  their  host  of  that 
bU  night  had  U;en  apprehended 
cioo  of  being  connected  with  a 
banditti,  and  that  it  had  been 
led  that  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
ed  in  his  house,  ostensibly  as  a 
bat  in  reality  for  the  purpose 
(  the  speediest  intelligence  to 
Moid  and  his  friends  when  any 
iveller  chanced  to  drop  into  the 
It  hands  of  her  virtuous  maa- 
is  was  she  of  the  diamond  eyes 
Dood-dropped  ears  ;  and  it  was 
i  personage  than  her  husband 
1  that  contributed  the  second 
|uired  to  season  a  masklcss  car- 
the  taste  of  the  Romans. 
lay's  amusements  closed  with 
Mt  soobbifth  races,  in  which  the 
an  without  riders,  being  spur- 
>▼  plates  of  lead,  stuck  with 
bang  at  their  sides,  which  go 
».  at  everv  movement.  To  add 
lect  of  this  ingenious  contriv- 
ty  are  shaved  here  and  there 
rr  spots,  upon  which  some 
:ombuftiblo  stuff  is  then  laid, 
ly  drives  them  mad.  The  race 
•  the  Corso,  which  is  by  no 
wide  street.  The  horses  are 
1  brutes,  small,  but  beautifully 
aod  as  strong  as  demons  ;  one 
b,  yoo  would  suppose,  would 
vlty  wide  street  narrow  enough 
p  down  without  doing  a  tole- 
Boaot  of  mischief.  And  yet, 
tl  aloog  which  a  whole  mob  of 
Misters  are  set  to  run  is  lined 
d  to  eod  with  m<  uu  w 
«  boys  and  girl 
ilwr's  toea,  and  \ 
lhm'%  tlomacha^-u 


IK 
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meo,  moreoTeTf  aceordiiM^  to  the  jadl* 
clous  custom  of  the  <'  leaK,"  when  the/ 
appear  in  any  very  particularly  danger* 
ous  situation,  carrying  in  their  armi 
bambinoes,  that  is^  curioos  little  bun- 
dles, with  a  baby's  head  sticking  ont 
at  one  end,  and  a  loop  at  the  back  to 
hang  them  up  by. 

I  went  up  to  Monte  Pincio  to  see 
the  spectacle.  The  horses  were  per- 
fectly ungovernable,  leaped  over  the 
barriers  among  the  bipeds,  knocked 
down  the  pope's  soldiers  by  the  doieOf 
and  threw  every  thing  into  the  most 
delectable  connision.  .One  riotous 
beast  attempted  to  get  away  over  the 
horses  of  a  carriage  standing  near,  but 
was  palled  back  by  the  legs  when  half 
across.  Another  actaally  did  make 
his  escape  under  the  horses  of  another 
carriage,  and  ran  away  down  the  Via 
del  Babuino,  as  if  he  meant  to  take 
sanctuary  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 
The  best  part  of  the  race^  by  far,  is 
before  it  begins.  When  the  horses 
are  once  let  go,  the  fun  is  dVer  ;  but  as 
long  as  they  are  held  in^  there  is  a  soo- 
cession  of  groupings  of  man  and  horse 
that  would  furnish  endless  materials 
of  study  to  the  sculptor,  and  that  throws 
all  the  cut  and  dry  attitudinizing  of 
Astley's  into  the  shade.  All  this  is  at 
an  end  as  soon  as  the  barrier  is  let  fidl  s 
and  you  see  just  a  lot  of  runaway  horses, 
that  appear  as  if  they  had  thrown  their 
riders,  and  were  behaving  as  the  gene- 
rality of  their  brethren  do  after  an  ex- 
ploit of  the  kind. 

Formerly,  the  Jews  had  to  run  in 
sacks  on  the  first  day  of  carnival^  for 
the  solace  of  the  people  of  Rome,  who^ 
Pagan  or  Christian,  appear  always  to 
have  had  a  pretty  taste  in  their  amose- 
ments.  At  last  a  pope,  who  seems  to 
have  laboured  under  something  of  a 
morbid  and  exaggerated  sensibility, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  this  diver- 
sion was  a  little  savage,  and  exempted 
the  Jews  from  the  obligation  of  afford- 
ing it,  on  condition  that  they  should 
pay  for  horses  to  run  in  their  stead. 

But  the  grand  amusement  of  the  car- 
nival is,  parading  up  one  side  of  the 
Corso,  and  down  the  other,  as  slowly  as 
possible,  in  open  carriages,  the  occu- 
pants pelting  each  other  with  little  pel- 
lets of  flour,  chalk,  or  any  thing  else 
that  is  white,  and  can  be  rolled  into 
the  proper  shape.  The  costoro,  origi- 
nally, was  to  pelt  with  comfits  aad 
sweetmeats  ;    but  the    English^  who 
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must  have  every  thing  their  own  sense- 
less way«  introduced  the  pelting  with 
rubhishf  and  now  one  throws  sweet- 
meats only  at  one's  friends^  and  people 
one  wants  to  be  particularly  civil  to. 
The  English  talk  very  toploftically  at 
home  about  the  frivolity  of  foreigners, 
and  the  childish  tastes  of  the  Italians 
in  particular  ;  but  the  English  abroad 
and  the  English  at  home  are  two  kinds 
of  English ;  and,  in  my  judgment,  the 
most  puerile  Italian  is  more  of  a  man 
in  his  amusements  than  most  of  his 
glum  visitors.  The  English  turn  the 
childishness  of  continental  amusement 
into  real  idiotcy.  They  are  quite  as 
far  below  the  Italians  in  good  taste  and 
sense  of  what  is  becoming  and  grace- 
ful, as  they  fancy  the  Italians  to  be 
below  them  in  sense  and  information. 
One  must  see  the  English  out  of  their 
own  country,  to  form  any  notion  of  the 
queer  compound  they  present  of  folly 
and  conceit,  affecting  to  look  down 
upon  a  people  who  look  down  without 
any  affectation  upon  them,  parading 
their  narrowness,  as  if  it  were  a  proof, 
of  the  soundness  of  their  principles, 
and  glorying  in  their  dulncss,  as  if  it 
evinced  the  solidity  of  their  minds. 
The  number  of  them  at  Rome  that 
year  was  prodigious ;  during  the  holy 
week  it  amounted  to  twenty-five  thou- 
sand; the  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
were  filled  till  there  was  not  a  room  to 
be  had  for  love  or  money,  and  more 
than  one  milordo,  who  was  come  to 
hear  the  Miserere,  or  to  see  the  illumi- 
nation of  St.  Peter's,  had  to  pass  the 
night  in  his  carriage.  In  fact,  they 
were  sufficiently  numerous  to  consti- 
tute quite  a  feature  of  the  place^  and 
by  no  means  a  feature  of  interest,  ex- 
cept to  the  inn-keeping  tribe.  You 
met  them  in  the  streets,  till  you  began 
to  forget  you  were  not  in  London,  and 
on  the  promenades  you  heard  their  ac- 
cents, so  prosaic  and  toneless,  from 
more  than  half  the  groups  you  passed. 
There  they  were,  bestowing  their 
tediousness  on  one  another,  boring  one 
another  and  you,  who  wanted  to  see 
the  Italians  and  their  ways,  and  saw 
little  around  you  but  Italianizing 
English.  For  my  part,  my  onlv  com- 
fort was  in  the  thought  that,  if  I  was 
bored,  I  bored  in  my  turn,  that  I  could 
not  meet  an  Englishman  but  he  must 
meet  me  at  the  same  time,  and  that  the 
impatient  "there's  another!"  was 
simultaneously  grumbled  behind  the 
teeth  of  both. 


The  view  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo 
from  Monte  Pincio  was  lively  enough ; 
the  piazza  dotted  over  with  groups  of 
gazers ;  the  pope's  cavalry  drawn  up 
on  one  side  to  keep  order ;  the  car- 
riages, in  their  incessant  succession, 
issuing  out  of  the  Corso,  and  having 
turned  round  the  obelisk  in  the  centre 
of  the  piazza,  pouring  back  into  the 
Corso  again,  the  people  in  them  pelting 
each  other  with  merciless  fury ;  the  ex- 
traordinary figures  by  which  the  car- 
riages generally  were  filled — costumes 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations  of  the 
earth — such  a  medley,  such  a  hubbub^ 
such  a  chaos,  that  it  made  one's  head 
giddy  to  look  at ;  and  then  to  think,  in 
a  few  days  comes  Lent,  and  nine  out  of 
ten  of  these  people  will  be  kneeing  it 
up  the  "sacred  staircase/'  as  I  bad 
seen  them  do  two  years  before.  It  was 
curious  both  to  look  at  and  to  think 
of,  and  one  felt,  in  spite  of  the  Eng- 
lish, that  one  was  abroad — all  abroad, 
in  fact — not  quite  sure  whether  one 
was  awake  or  dreaming — certain  only 
that  "  the  schoolmaster"  if  "abroad" 
at  all,  was  not  in  this  direction^  and 
devoutly  hoping  that,  should  he  ever  be 
so  ill-advised  as  to  wend  his  wi^  hither- 
wards,  the  Romans  would  nog  him 
back  to  Gower-street  with  his  own 
rod. 

Sunday  brought  an  interruption  to 
the  carnival,  and  I  went  to  the  English 
chapel,  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo^ 
where  a  clergyman,  remembered  with 
admiration  for  his  mental^  and  with 
love  for  his  moral  qualities^  by  all  of 
our  countrymen  who  visited  the  eter- 
nal city  in  those  years/  then  officiated 
as  chaplain. 

This  Mr.  E very-one-knows- who  re- 
joiced in  no  small  influence  in  the  capi- 
tal of  Christendom.  The  people  of 
the  house  in  which  he  lodged  in  183 1^ 
had  a  relative,  an  orphan  boy,  who 
from  his  birth  had  been  in  a  miserable 
state  of  health,  and  whom  they  were 
too  poor  to  support.  One  diqr  they 
were  mentioning  the  case  of  this  poor 
boy  to  their  lodger^  when  the  latter 
offered  to  try  if  he  could  fot  get  him 
into  one  of  the  institutionaror  the  sup- 
port of  orphans,  in  which  Rome  is  not 

deficient.     "  I'll  try,"  said  Mr.  B , 

"  to  get  him  into  the  Orfanelli."  Now 
the  "  Orfanelli"  is  an  institution  into 
which  if  a  boy  be  got,  his  fortune  is 
made;  for,  in  the  first  place^  he  re- 
ceives the  best  education  that  is  to  be 
had  in  Rome  for  love  or  money  (ix&- 
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eluding  the  most  accurate  iDstruction 
in  the  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  uni- 
verse) ;  secondly,  as  soon  as  he  comes 
to  years  of  discretion — no  matter 
whether  the  discretion  comes  with  the 
years  or  not-^he  is  provided  for,  if  he 
remains  a  layman,  in  some  of  the  lower 
government  offices,  and  if  he  decides 
on  emhracing  the  clerical  life,  has  pros« 
pects  of  the  highest.  Such  heing  the 
advantages  of  the  "  Orfanelli,"  it  is 
a  most  difficult  thing  to  get  a  boy  into 
it;  none  but  a  Roman  prince  has  a 
right  to  recommend  a  candidate  for 
admission,  and  none  can  be  admitted 
but  by  an  order  from  the  pope's  own 
hand.  In  fact,  the  institution  is  de- 
signed for  the  destitute  offspring  of 
noble  houses  fallen  into  decay.     But 

Mr.  B knew  nothing  about  this ; 

he  only  knew  that  it  would  be  a  very 
advantageous  thing  to  get  in;  ana 
therefore  when  the  relatives  of  the  boy 
said,  "  Oh,  as  to  the  Orfanelli,  we  can 
have  no  hopes  of  his  getting  in  there^* 
he  only  rejoined,  **  Vedremo,  vedremo — 
we  shall  see  how  that  will  turn  out." 
And  therewith  he  betook  himself  to 
an  Englishman  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  being  the 
nephew  of  Cardinal  Weld,  stated  the 
case,  and  said,  *<  if  there  be  merit  in 
charity,  as  your  religion  teaches,  your 
uncle  would  really  do  a  meritorious 
act  in  getting  this  poor  boy  into  the 
Orfanelli."  The  nephew,  as  a  dutiful 
nephew  naturally  would,  made  the  thing 
known  to  his  uncle :  the  uncle  said  that 
he  had  no  influence  at  the  Orfanelli, 
but  that  he  would  lay  the  case  before 
the  president  of  that  institution.  Car- 
dinal Romanelli.  So  to  Cardinal  Ro- 
manelli — who,  I  suppose,  had  been  set 
over  the  Orfanelli  for  the  sake  of  the 
rhyme — Cardinal  Weld  went,  and  told 
him  here  was  a  boy  recommended  for 
admission  into  the  Orfanelli  by  Signer 
B  ,  the  pastor  Inglese,  and  it  would 
oblige  him.  Cardinal  W.,  if  he.  Cardi- 
nal R.9  would  attend  to  the  recommen- 
dation. Cardinal  R.  said,  though  he 
was,  without  doubt,  the  president  of 
the  institution,  yet  the  privileges  of 
such  presidency,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, amounted  only  to  the  drawing 
of  a  certain  fixed  sum  half  yearly,  and 
did  in  nowise  include  the  power  of 
admitting  that,  or  any  other  boy." 
"  Who  has  the  power,  then?**  demand- 
ed Cardinal  W.  <<  H santo padre,* an- 
swered Cardinal  R.  <'  Then  go  to  11 
smitopadrsi*  said  Cardinal  W.,  '<  and 
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ask  him  to  do  it.*'  So  offset  Cardinal  R., 
told  the  holy  father  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Signer  B ,  the  pastor  Inglese 

(who,  be  it  noted,  had  acted  through- 
out the  whole  matter  as  if  his  name^ 
instead  of  English  B.,  had  been  Ita- 
lian Borghese),  and  before  night  the 
order  was  in  the  hands  of  the  boy*s  re- 
lations for  his  admission.  It  was  founds 
however,  that  the  boy  was  eighteen 
months  too  young  to  be  received,  he 
being  but  five  years  and  a*half  old,  and 
the  age  fixed  by  the  charter  of  the 
Orfanelli  being  seven  vears.  What 
then  did  Gregory  Xvl.  do?  He 
forthwith  ordered  a  liberal  allowance 
to  the  boy's  relations  for  his  support^ 
till  he  should  complete  his  seventh 
year. 

Personally>  no  one  could  say  any- 
thing against  Gregory  XVL  except 
the  devil,  who  was  a  liar  from  the 
beginning.  Before  his  elevation  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Propaganda ;  and  !< 
assured  me  that  he  knew  more  about 
the  state  of  religion  throughout  the 
world  than  any  other  man  living.  He 
was  of  humble  birth,  but  from  an  early 
age  was  noted  for  a  fervent  piety  and 
an  austere  and  blameless  life.  He 
had  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  was 
said  to  possess  kind  and  liberal  feel- 
ings, though  the  policy  of  his  pontifi- 
cate gave  little  indication  of  such.  He 
had  long  been  devoted  to  the  bringing 
about  or  a  reformation  in  the  church  ; 
not,  of  course,  in  doctrine,  but  in  the 
morals  of  the  clergy ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  he  would  push  this  object 
forward  with  great  energy,  on  his  at- 
tiuning  the  summit  of  ecclesiastical 
power.  However,  nothing  of  the 
kind  took  place,  although  the  petitions 
of  the  clergy  of  Germany,  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  compulsory  celibate,  af* 
forded  just  the  opportunity  a  reform- 
ing pope  could  have  desired.  The 
probability  is  that  the  sacred  college^ 
which  dreads  the  very  name  of  reform^ 
and  sees  a  tendency  to  Lutheranism  in 
every  change,  was  too  many  for  hira. 
Another  darling  object  of  his  wishes 
was  the  bringing  haJok  of  all  sectaries 
and  heretics  into  the  bosom  of  mother 
church ;  and  the  prophecies  and  vi- 
sions referred  to  in  another  part  of 
these  columns,  gave  ground  to  hope 
that  his  wishes  on  this  point  would  be 
crowned  with  success.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  pontificate^  if  not 
earlier^  he  was  busily  engaged  in 
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deavours  to  reconcile  England  to  the 
spiritual  mother,  looking  upon  her 
church  as  more  likely  to  "  hear  rea- 
son** than  the  religious  guilds  termed 
churches  in  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
countries.  Success  in  this  affair  was 
confidently  anticipated  by  all   Rome, 

and  L assured  me  (in  1831)  that 

there  were  numbers  of  clergymen  in 
the  Church  of  England  prepared  to 
co-operate  in  it  with  heart  and  hand. 
•'  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  more,"  he 
added ;  "  but  the  coming  ten  years 
will  astonish  a  good  many  people. 
Prince  Hohenlohe  is  offering  up 
masses  for  the  conversion  of  England, 
and  a  glorious  pentecost  is  antici- 
pated." 

Among  the  other  revelations  in- 
volved in  the  burst  of  prophecy  which 
signalized  the  election  of  Gregory 
XVI.,  was  a  dream  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  that  the  seat  of  his  episcopate 

was  burnt.     "  And  it  is,"  said  L , 

"  the  conviction  of  many  holy  and 
gifted  persons,  who  dwell  in  that  god- 
less capital,  as  in  the  tents  of  Mesech, 
that  before  the  end  of  1831  the  dream 
will  be  fulfilled.*'  It  was  curious,  in 
connexion  with  these  expectations,  that 
on  the  4th  day  of  January,  1832,  some 
persons  got  possession  of  one  of  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  and,  having 
first  erected  barricades  to  prevent  the 
approach  of  the  military,  they  rang 
out  the  tocsin^  hoping  that  the  repub- 
lican party  would  rise  en  masse  at  the 
sound ;  at  the  same  time,  they  made 
an  attempt  to  set  fire  to  the  cathedral. 
To  be  sure,  1831  was  out;  but  then 
the  old  church  might  be  supposed  to 
prophecy  according  to  the  old  style, 
which  would  throw  the  date  back  to 
the  23rd  of  December  ;  and  I  can 
pretty  well  conceive  that  they  who 
remembered  the  dream  of  the  arch- 
bishop thought,  when  the  tidings  flew 
through  Paris  that  Notre  Dame  was 
in  flames,  "  The  prophecy  is  coming 
true — the  year  is  at  its  close,  but, 
before  a  year  opens,  the  city,  whose 
sacrileges  cry  to  heaven,  will  be 
ashes. " 

After  all,  however,  there  was  no 
rising ;  the  conspirators,  after  a  mo- 
ment's struggle,  were  made  prisoners, 
and  the  fire  was  put  out  before  mis- 
chief to  any  extent  had  been  done. 
This  shows  the  inexpediency  of  giving 
prophecies  to  the  world  on  the  very 
eve,  so  to  speak,  of  the  date  fixed  for 
their  accomplishment.     It  is,  perhaps> 


hardly  worth  while  to  predict  an  event 
which  a  few  months  will  make  known 
in  the  ordinary  way ;  and,  should  the 
predicted  event  happen,  after  all,  as  in 
the  above  instance,  not  to  happen^  it  is 
awkward  for  the  prophet  to  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  kind  of  remarks  that 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  made. 
Prophecy  should  have  a  '*  long  range,** 
say  fifty  years  for  a  minimum.  Should 
there  be  any  laughing  at  the  prophet 
at  the  end  of  that  periodj  there  is  a 
fair  chance  that  he  will  be  out  of 
hearing.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  before  letting  his  pro- 
phetic dream  get  abroad,  did  not  take 
a  lesson  from  the  manner  in  which 
Pope  Pius  VIII.  had  dealt  with  an  in- 
terpreter of  the  predictive  parts  of 
scripture,  two  years  before.  In  1829, 
a  priest  at  Rome  wrote  a  book,  in 
which  he  proved,  from  the  Apocalypse 
and  the  Prophet  Daniel,  that  the  end 
of  the  world  would  take  place  before 
the  end  of  1830.  This  work  he  sent 
to  the  holy  father  in  manuscript, 
begging  the  pontiff's  imprimtUur,  and 
liberty  to  dedicate  it  to  that  exalted 
personage  himself.  Old  Pius  read  it 
through  (what  perseverance  he  must 
have  had !)  and  sent  it  back  to  the 
author,  with  many  thanks  for  the 
pleasure  its  perusal  had  afforded  him, 
high  commendations  of  the  ingenuity 
displayed  in  its  calculations^  and  a 
cordial  consent  to  the  publication  of 
it— in  1831. 

Talking  of  calculations,  I  beard  the 
following  one  at  Rome,  and  I  consider 
it  curious.  To  find  the  year  in  which 
a  new  pope  will  die,  take  the  number 
of  the  pope's  name ;  add  to  this  the 
number  of  the  name  of  his  predeees* 
sor  ;  to  the  sum  of  these  two  numbers 
add  ten  ;  and  the  result  will  give  the 
year  sought.  Thus,  Pius  VII.  sue- 
ceeded  Pius  VI.:  well— 6  -f-  7  -f.  10 
=  23:  Pius  VII.  died  in  1823.  Him 
succeeded  Leo  XII.: — 7  -("  1^  4-  1^ 
=  29:  Leo  XII.  died  in  1829.  The 
next  pope  was  Pius  VIII.: — 18  -1-8 
+  10  =z  30 :  Pius  yill.  died  in  1830. 
The  calculation  failed  in  the  case  of 
Gregory  XVI.,  who  should  have  died 
in  1834,  but  lived  till  1846.  But  her« 
it  is  remarkable  that  one  step  farther 
back,  by  taking  in  the  number  of  Leo 
XIL,  makes  all  right  :■— 16  -f-8-f  12 
-f  10  =  46 1  The  rule  will  not  apply 
to  the  present  pope,  whether  we  take 
one  or  two  immediate  predeeetsorsi  as 
the  years  given  in  eithar  oiM  are  past 
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(1824  and  1842).     But  if  we  give  him 
three  (Leo  XII.,  Pius  VIII.,  and  Gre- 
gory XVI.),  we  are  then  brought  to 
the  year  1855,  and  Pius  IX.  has  eight 
years  yet  before  him,  to  fulfil  the  high 
mission  with  which  he  appears  to  be 
entrusted,  of  setting  the  Vatican-clock 
to  the  time  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Lent  wore  slowly  away,  and  the  holy 
week  dawned  on  its  chosen  city — the 
sorrowfulest  time  on  the  sorrowfulest 
place.    I  am  not  going  to  say  anything 
about  the  ceremonies :  all  the  world 
knows  all   that  can  be   said  on  that 
theme  already.     But  I  am  going  to 
say  one  word  about  the  one  thing  that 
brought  me  to  Rome,  and  kept  me 
there — and    that    is    the    Miserere. 
From  childhood,  the  world  of  sound 
has  been  more  to  me  than  the  world  of 
sight :  the  blind  has  seemed,  and  seems, 
to  me  to  be  a  privileged  being,  in  com. 
parison  with  the  deaf;  and  the  trea- 
sures of  the  eternal  city,  in  marble  and 
in  canvas,  were  a  far  less  potent  ele- 
ment in  the  attraction  that  drew  me  to 
her  walls,  than  the  heavenlier  wonders 
of  music  which,  the  world  told  me, were 
wrought  within  them.     Well,  it  was 
Wednesday  in  Passion-week :  Pope  Gre- 
gory did  not  go  to  the  Vatican  that  year, 
as  customary  at  the  sacred  season,  on 
account  of  the  distempered  times,  and 
I  took  my  way  to  Monte  Cavallo,  con- 
scious of  anticipations  so  far  above  the 
level  of  sobriety,  that  I  even  anticipated 
the  reaction,  and  caught  myself,  more 
than  once,  saying,  mentally,  "  Come  I 
I  know  I  shall  be  disappointed."     It 
is  true  I  had  read  not  a  little  twaddle 
of  English  tourists,  in  which  the  world- 
famous  song  was  slightingly  spoken  of, 
and  the  thrilling  effect,  which  many 
confessed  to  have  been  produced  by  it, 
referred  more  to  the  alleged  theatrical 
accessories  than   to  anything  in   the 
music   itself.     But  I   knew   what  to 
think  of  English  judgment,  particu- 
larly of  English ya^AumaZ)/^  judgment, 
in  the  fine  arts,  and  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  asking  the  opinion  of 
King  Midas,  in  anything  relating  to 
music,  as  that  of  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  of  the  *'  bulls  of  the  sod  horn" 
who  go  blundering  and  braying  on  in 
each  other*8  hoof-track,  from  city  to 
city  of  the  continent — . 

'*  Tribes  of  tlie  wandering  foot  and  weary  breMt" — 

equipped  with  everything  that  Ham- 
mersley's  and  the  Foreign  Office  can 
furnish,  to  qualify  them  for  travel,  but 
unfortunately  little  favoured  by  those 


mysterious  powers  which  preside  over 
the    distribution    of  eyes   and    ears. 
When,  therefore,  I  learned  from  this 
and  the  other  yawn  in  two  volumes, 
that  my  Lord  A.,  or  Sir  B.  C,  or  the 
Honourable  Mr.  D.,  or  Captain  E.,  or 
any  other  ennuye  or  ennuyeux  in  the 
alphabet,  thought  the  Miserere  no  such 
great  things,  I  knew  at  once  to  a 
nicety  what  to  think  of  A<m,  but  felt 
that  I  knew  exactly  as  much  as  before 
— that  is,  nothing  at  all — about  the 
Miserere.  Thus,  my  expectations  con- 
tinued at  the  original  height,  up  to  the 
moment  which  was  to  test  them  by  ex- 
perience ;  and,  like  the  American,  who 
was    considerable    sure    he    had    no 
chance  of  getting  anything  like  what 
he  expected  for  his  horse,  I  whispered 
to  myself  for  the  twentieth  time,  **  I 
know  I  shall  be  disappointed,"  as  I  at 
length,  after  a  good  deal  of  jostling— 
for  I  was  not  the  only  pilgrim  there 
from  the 

**  Inviolate  Iiland  of  the  sage  and  free/* 

found  myself  standing  within  th0 
Pauline  chapel,  waiting  for  the  solem- 
nities to  begin.  And  was  I  disap- 
pointed ?  Was  it  the  Miserere  of  my 
expectations?  It  was  not.  It  was 
something  equally  beyond  and  unlike 
them.  I  knew  nothing  beforehand  of  the 
ancient  Italian  church-music,  and  went 
with  my  head  full  of  Handel^  Havdn, 
and  Mozart — I  expected  something 
which  should  put  me  in  mind  of  one 
or  other  of  these  composers,  or  per- 
haps of  them  all*  It  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  was  music  of  altogether 
another  spirit,  without  air,  without 
anything  of  what  modern  tast^  counts 
the  graces  of  music,  severe,  passion* 
less,  full  of  an  unspeakable  calm,  yet 
80  holy,  that  it  was  dreadful.  It 
brought  to  my  mind — not  while  I 
listened,  but  when  I  thought  of  it 
afterwards — one  of  Keats's  happiest 
poetical  expressions— 

'*  That  larg9  utterance  of  the  dder  goda  t** 

still  more  forcibly  did  it  remind  me  of 
Hoffmann's  description  of  the  music  of 
Palestrina,  which  b  indeed  of  the  same 
epoch  and  the  same  spirit — *'  Without 
ornament,  without  the  aid  of  a  buoy- 
ant melody,  the  full  chords  following 
one  upon  another,  and  by  their 
strength  and  boldness  seizing  the  mjn4 
with  inexpressible  force,  and  lifting 
it  up  to  the  Highest  1"  ''In  Pales* 
trina's  music,  every  chord  rolls  upon 
the  hearer  in  all  its  massiveness ;  \ 
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never  will  the  tricks  of  modulation, 
the  florid  melodies,  or  the  bewildering 
instrumental  hubbub,  in  which  the 
emasculated  taste  of  the  age  finds 
refuge  from  the  sense  of  its  own  impo- 
tence, be  capable  of  stirring  the  depths 
of  the  soul  as  those  chords,  in  their 
high  inimitable  simplicity, do — so  bold, 
masterful,  breaking  in  upon  you  like 
blinding  sunbeams."  So  speaks  Hoff- 
mann of  the  church- music  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  adding  much  more  to 
the  same  purpose,  but  in  too  mystical 
a  tone,  perhaps,  to  be  quite  suited  to 
the  columns  in  which  I  write.  And 
yet,  after  all,  where  is  the  domain  of 
the  mystical,  if  music  be  not  it  ? 

But  let  me  speak  of  the  voices  by 
which  the  Miserere  vf^  sung.  I  say  the 
voices^  for  there  were  no  wng^^s  visible, 
and  it  was  not  difficult  to  fancy  that 
the  sounds  which  seemed  to  float  in 
the  mid  space  above  you,  were  the 
utterance  of  a  bodiless  choir  from  some 
other  world.  No  instrumental  accom- 
paniment gave  a  tinge  of  earthliness 
to  the  ethereal  purity  of  tone  that 
breathed  in  those  voices.  No  strain- 
ings after  effect,  no  artificial  pathos, 
no  impassioned  swells  and  languishing 
falls,  carried  away  your  thoughts  from 
God's  house  to  the  concert-room  or 
the  opera.  The  same  holy  calm  that 
pervades  the  composition  itself,  was 
felt  in  every  note  of  its  performance. 
And,  under  that  control  in  which 
every  earthly  feeling  seemed  to  be 
held,  what  a  depth  of  religious  awe, 
what  intense  yearning,  what  utter 
heart-brokenness,  what  immeasurai)le 
self-abasement  —  and  all  this  how 
chastely  veiled !  So  might  souls  utter 
their  supplication,  that  saw  heaven, 
but  were  as  yet  excluded  from  enter- 
ing it.  It  is  sixteen  years  since  I 
heard  that  Miserere,  but  all  music 
that  I  have  since  listened  to  has 
seemed  to  me  more  or  less  mere- 
tricious, a  strange  fire  of  earthly 
origin  mingling  in  the  heaven-kindled 
flame.  As  for  the  bulk  of  modern 
religious  music,  the  whole  rubbish  of 
the  conventicle  and  the  fashionable 
chapel — "  Magdalen  Odes  and  Found- 
ling Hymns,"  Weymanisms,  Kelly- 
isms,  et  id  genus  omnes,  included — I 
say,  give  them  to  Monsieur  Jullien, 
and  let  him  see  if  he  cannot  extract 
stuff  for  a  danceable  quadrille  or  two 
out  of  them  ;  but,  if  you  would  not 
have  the  roof  (and  the  blue  sky  over 
it)   fall   in  upon  you,  lilt  them  not 


within  the  walls  that  enclose  the  altar 
of  God. 

As  for  **  accessories,"  there  are  posi- 
tively none  that  do  not  impair,  instead 
of  assisting,  the  effect  of  the  Miserere, 
The  pomp,  from  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  worship  derives  so  much  of 
its  impressiveness,  is  here  absent.  The 
pope  is  present,  but  his  throne  is 
without  its  trappings,  and  his  person 
without  its  adornment.  This, perhaps, 
to  some  few  spirits  of  the  deeper  cast, 
might  be  more  imposing  than  all  the 
state  that  surrounds  him  of  the  triple 
crown  on  less  penitential  occasions. 
But  who  knows  not  in  what  language 
**  majesty,  deprived  of  its  externals,  is 
a  jest  ?" — or  who  would  not  smile  if 
English  sight- seekers,  above  all  men, 
should  affect  to  be  awe-smitten  with  a 
greatness  that  owed  nothing  to  the 
tailor?  Then,  to  be  elbowed  by  a 
multitude  of  irreverent  loungers,  to 
whom  the  sacred  place  is  but  the  thea- 
tre of  the  evening's  entertainment,  is 
an  "  accessory "  that  in  nowise 
heightens  the  effect  of  a  solemn  act 
of  worship.  Our  own  St  Patrick's 
does  not  present  a  particularly  devo- 
tional spectacle,  especially  on  these 
high  festivals  which  should  attune  all 
Christian  hearts  to  a  holier  mood — but 
it  is  decorum  itself  compared  with  the 
Pauline  chapel.  The  people,  dnrine 
every  part  of  the  service  but  the  -flft- 
serere,  chatted  and  laughed  together 
audibly,  and  without  the  smallest 
restraint.  Friars,  soldiers,  and  citi- 
zens, together  with  a  mob  of  the  pope's 
household-folk,  behaved  themselves 
pretty  much  like  the  crowd  that  col- 
lects in  the  passages  and  lobbies  of  a 
play-house.  The  Swiss  guards,  look- 
ing like  a  whole  pack  of  knaves  of 
clubs,  stood  with  their  halberds  in 
their  hands,  and  their  hats  on  their 
heads,  forming  a  lane  up  the  centre  of 
the  chapel ;  and  the  officers  of  the 
guard  strutted  up  and  down,  as  officers 
will  strut,  and  talked  to  each  other, 
and  to  their  friends,  and  to  the  ladies, 
as  if  they  had  been  in  their  barrack- 
yard,  and  the  public  were  come  to 
hear  the  band.  Then,  the  putting  out 
of  the  candles  one  after  another  is  a 
ceremony  which,  as  performed  in  other 
churches,  after  instead  of  during  di- 
vine service,  nobody  (that  I  am  aware 
of)  finds  particularly  solemn  or  impres- 
sive. But  perhaps  that  is  because  the 
congregation  do  not  wait  to  see  it 
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It  is  not  easy  for  us,  habituated  as  we 
are  to  one  uniform  aspect  of  nature 
and  society,  to  realize  to  ourselves  the 
existence  of  forms  of  both,  so  utterly 
unlike  our  own  as  to  present  in  many 
of  them  features  the  very  reverse  of 
those  we  are  accustomed  to.  We  are 
apt  to  regard  stories  that  are  brought 
us  from  a  distance  as  coloured  with 
the  tints  of  the  imagination,  and  rather 
to  dwell  upon  them  with  a  pleased  and 
sentimental  incredulity,  than  take  them 
as  facts.  But  even  where  we  are  open 
to  conviction,  a  new  difficulty  arises ; 
for  so  much  of  what  seems  essen- 
tial in  the  disposition  and  appearance 
of  things  has  to  be  referred  to  local 
peculiarities  and  expunged  from  the 
alphabet  of  general  conceptions  ;  and 
so  much  deemed  fabulous  and  Utopian, 
admitted  within  the  domains  of  cer- 
tainty, that  we  are  puzzled  to  under- 
stand the  limits  of  variety ;  and  to 
know  what  should  be  held  essential, 
and  what  accidental,  in  the  circum- 
stances and  constitution  of  things. 

These  obstacles,  either  the  one  or 
the  other  of  them,  beset  every  stay-at- 
home.  The  first  makes  us  sceptics  be- 
yond the  point  of  our  nose — the  las  t  may 
render  us  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
every  traveller's  story.  Nothing  but  the 
constant  effort  to  extend  the  range  of 
our  observation,  can  at  last  accomplish 
the  desired  object,  and  enable  us  to 
believe — and  disbelieve — as  we  ought. 

It  is  peculiarly  difficult  for  the 
North-western  mind  to  travel  south- 
wards and  eastwards.  Many  things 
conspire  to  cause  this.  Not  only  is 
the  aspect  of  nature  different — almost 
opposite — in  the  two  quarters,  but  the 
very  constitution  of  man,  as  a  physical 
and  intellectual  being,  is  utterly  dissi- 
milar ;  and  nothing  short  of  the  know- 
ledge that  certain  high  and  paramount 
characteristics  are  common  to  the 
inhabitants  of  both,  can  satisfy  us 
that  we  are  indeed  members  of  one 
gpreat  family.  The  races  are  as  nmch 
apart  in  natural  modes  of  thought  as 


they  are  in  manners,  appearance^  cos* 
tume,  habits,  and  geographical  posi- 
tion :  it  would  seem  as  if  a  difference, 
resembling  that  recognized  to  exist 
between  the  analogous  animal  and  ve- 
getable productions  of  widely-separated 
climates,  obtained  in  the  human  spe- 
cies, and  forbid  identity,  while  it 
pointed  to  affinity.  Added  to  which, 
the  imagination  of  western  Europe 
has  ever  received  its  chief  supply  from 
the  treasuries  of  the  Levant;  the 
poetry  of  the  Bible  derives  its  match- 
less images  from  the  regions  that  sur- 
round it — the  rhapsodies  of  Homeric 
genius  draw  upon  the  same  sources — 
all  that  is  most  ideal  in  sacred  and 
classic  literature,  has  its  birth-place 
beneath  the  sun  of  those  favoured 
climes.  Nay,  those  tales  of  mediaeval 
heroism,  which  added  the  last  charm 
to  chivalry,  by  removing  its  achieve- 
ments from  the  scene  of  ordinary 
actions,  have  their  locale  in  the  same 
or  neighbouring  lands,  and  thus  serve 
still  further  to  isolate  and  spiritualize 
them  in  the  occidental  heart,  and  give 
them  a  place,  not  beside,  but  above, 
the  realities  of  our  creed. 

But,  if  it  be  difficult,  in  north-west- 
ern Europe  generally,  to  adapt  itself 
to  such  conceptions,  how  much  more 
must  the  inability  be  felt  in  this 
country,  where  all  those  points  of  dFs- 
similarity  are  found  in  the  extreme, 
which  in  their  less  striking  develop- 
ment dissociate  man  from  his  brother 
of  the  south  and  east !  How  much 
harder  is  it  for  us,  beneath  our  cloudy 
skies  and  in  our  humid  atmosphere,  to 
realize  a  clime  where  the  recreation 
of  life  is  in  shade,  and  in  the  cooling 
flow  of  waters,  instead  of  in  warmth  and 
in  sunshine  1  where  the  day  is  shunned 
as  intolerable  to  human  endurance, 
and  the  night  courted  as  the  season  of 
occupation,  amusement,  and  exer- 
tion!— where  the  earth  cultivates  it- 
self, and  man*s  few  wants  are  supplied 
by  the  trouble  of  stretching  forth  the 
hand  I — where  the  hours  are  passed  in 
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the  luxurious  dream  of  listless  tran- 
quillity, and  no  pleasure  is  associated 
with  physical  or  mental  effort  1  How 
douhly  impossible  it  is  for  us  to  believe 
that  there  exist  countries  in  which 
poverty  is  unknown^  and  charity  is  at  a 
loss  how  to  put  into  practice  the  require- 
ments of  its  creed  1  Yet,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  we  have  all  this,  and  more 
than  this,  made  manifest  to  us — and 
that  by  one  who  has  not  derived  the 
facts  she  details  from  questionable 
sources,  or  at  second-hand  from  others, 
but  who  grounds  on  the  experience 
of  seven  years  the  authenticity  of  her 
relation ;  and  has,  during  that  time, 
herself  been  witness  to  much  of  the 
stirring  incident  and  living  romance 
she  so  graphically  describes. 

The  book  is  a  delightful  one.  This 
every  one  will  see ;  but  it  derives  an 
additional  value  from  the  long  appren- 
ticeship the  authoress  had  served  be- 
fore she  attempted  to  "  sketch"  for 
the  public.  She  had  become  tho- 
roughly conversant  with  the  history, 
politics,  manners,  and  customs  of 
Greece,  during  the  extended  period 
of  her  residence  in  that  country ;  so 
that  when,  on  the  point  of  leaving  it, 
she  began  to  note  down  what  she  saw, 
she  had  a  store  of  knowledge  to  fall 
back  upon,  which  illustrates  every 
page,  giving  all  throughout  a  pecu- 
liar meaning  and  propriety  to  her 
least- considered  expressions  and  re- 
marks. 

In  illustration  of  what  we  have  said 
respecting  the  marvellous  dissimilarity 
of  man's  life  in  these  favoured  regions 
from  what  we  find  it  here,  and  of  his 
exemption  from  those  evils  which 
are  most  constantly  and  prominently 
brought  before  our  eyes,  we  may  cite 
the  following  passages,  which  occur 
in  describing  those  country  villages, 
whither  the  inhabitants  of  Athens  be- 
take themselves  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  Sirocco  wind,  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  carnival : — 


(C 


Those  mountain  refuges,  how  cool 
and  fresh,  and  yet  how  sunny  and  how 
bright  thev  are !  Those  little  nests, 
embosomed  in  the  green  luxuriant  hills, 
with  their  gardens  of  myrtle  and  pome- 
granate, and  their  sombre  olive  groves, 
which  the  singing  birds  so  haunt  1 
Where,  through  the  unchanging  glory 
of  the  long  Grecian  summer,  we  may 
dwell,  sheltered  and  at  rest ;  half  for- 
getting, as  our  eyes  grow  accustomed 


to  the  eternal  oloudlessness  of  that  sky, 
where  the  serene  smile  is  fixed  as  on 
the  face  of  the  dead  who  have  departed 
in  peace,  that  there  are  climes  less 
favoured,  where  tempests  and  mists  dis- 
figure the  fair  face  of  heaven,  and  dark 
clouds  blot  out  the  sunshine  with  tears, 
as  though  they  wept  for  a  fallen  world  I 

**  Still  more  we  are  apt  to  forget,  u 
the  spirit  learns  insensibly  to  share  in 
the  deep  peace  that  hangs  over  those 
quiet  spots,  so  utterly  apart  from  the 
world  and  its  fierce  restlessness,  that 
elsewhere  there  are  storms  raging  which 
are  not  .borne  from  the  whirlwind,  or 
cradled  in  the  caverns  of  the  north,  bnt 
which  man  in  his  madness  or  his  arro- 
gance can  raise,  who  has  the  power  to 
blast  this  fair  nature,  and  turn  its  pure 
waters  into  blood,  by  the  excess  of  those 
passions  to  which  he  makes  himself  a 
most  degraded  slave,  when  in  arms 
against  the  stern  destiny  that  would  dis- 
cipline his  soul. 

"  Even  the  distant  echoes  of  that 
ceaseless  agitation,  which  seems  the  v^y 
atmosphere  in  which  men  breathe  most 
freely  when  struggling  to  their  tombs, 
led  on  by  /alse  ambition  or  mis^ded 
impulses — these  all  die  away  long  before 
they  reach  our  lonely  resting-places, 
where  the  monotony  of  life  is  as  undis- 
turbed as  the  oloudlessness  of  heaven. 

**  All  of  human  nature  that  surroondi 
us  is  the  scanty  population  of  the  village 
peasantry,  whose  profound  and  unaiTeci- 
ed  ignorance  and  honest  superstition  are 
an  unspeakable  relief,  after  having  been 
continually  brought  in  contact  with  the 
spirit  of  small  and  pitifulintrigae,  whicH 
poisons  every  thing  in  the  capitaL 

*'  It  is  a  strange  dreamy  kind  of  life 
that  we  lead  in  those  mountain  solitudeSi 
which,  charming  as  it  is,  presents  per- 
haps too  few  opportunities  for  advancing 
in  intellectual  improvement  or  benefit 
ing  others,  to  be  altogether  desirable. 

**  Each  day  is  unvarying  in  its  occu- 
pations and  amusements ;  for  each  dar 
the  gorgeous  sunrise  bursts  into  me 
with  the  same  sublime  pageant  at  its 
birth,  and  we  must  never  fail  to  wake 
while  still  the  soft  night  hovers  on  pity- 
ing wings  over  the  weary  world  it  has 
lulled  to  slumber,  that  we  may  go  out 
and  look  from  some  favourable  pomt  on 
a  spectacle  so  beautiful.  We  must  watch 
the  first  faint  glow,  stealing  over  thd 
far-distant  shadowy  isle  of  EgUia»  that 
seems  to  heave  upon  the  bosom  of  the 
waters  as  though  quivering  with  rapture 
beneath  the  smile  of  the  morning  %  and 
see  in  breathless  admiration  how  the 
pure  light  of  the  new-born  day,  gliding 
from  wave  to  wave,  carries  its  brieht 
presence  over  that  blue  slombermg 
ocean,  and  onward  comes,  iweeping  the 
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with  its  golden  robes,  till  even  the 
I  of  the  dark  olive  groves  in  the 

looks  like  the  rising  and  falling 
liver  sea.  And  then,  advancing 
lie  infant  rays  illuminate  that  old 
olis,  so  distant,  though  nothing  on 
broken  plain  can  hide  it  from  our 
and  straightway  the  noble  Par- 
i  starts  into  life,  each  glittering 
I  defined  against  the  clear  blue 
3  though  with  a  magic  touch  the 
ims  had  but  just  created  it  I  A 
nates  more,  and  the  great  moun- 
rhich  overshadows  us,  itself  is 
1  in  sunlight,  and  not  only  tho 
iSB  is  a  thing  that  was  and  is  not, 
!  can  scarce  believe  that  ever  it 
e  again  I 

lis  unrivalled  sight  must  be  seen 
Jay ;  and  every  day  the  indispen- 
siesta  must  beguile  those  hours 
he  world  seems  to  hang  breath- 
i  the  burning  air,  subdued  into 
lifelessness  by  the  tremendous 
ay  sun,  at  the  very  hour  when  it 
t  to  be  most  busy  and  bustling ; 
len  at  last  the  day  is  waning,  and 
I  has  drawn  down  that  terrible 

its  breast,  alluring  it  with  the 
,nce  in  its  depths  of  a  heaven  still 
than  the  fair  reality,  joyfully  wel- 
f  the  darkness  in  which  there  is 
jm — what  better  can  wt  do  than 
our  horses  and  ride  to  a  certain 
on  the  trackless  mountain,  where 
fe  meet  the  cool  breath  of  the 
18  it  comes  sighing  for  the  depart- 

• 

)r  can  we  vary  the  long  vigil  on 
•race,  or  the  roof  of  the  house, 
those  lovely  hours  ofunspeak- 
ipose,  when  we  sit  watching  the 
r  constellations,  those  hierogly- 
>f  the  skies,  as  they  unfold  one  by. 
3ir  glittering  scroll,  or  track  the 
)f  the  wandering  stars,  the  bright 
jrs  from  heaven,  as  they  traverse 
>heres   on  their    mysterious    er- 

is  thus  that  the  days  flit  by  in 
mmer  homes  of  Greece.  There 
little  variation  that  we  should 
ly  mark  the  flight  of  time,  but  for 
er-working  nature  that  replaces 
ild  scarlet  anemones  with  the 
ranate  blossom  which  seems  to 
their  bloom,  and  these  again  with 
kr-like  myrtle  flowers  and  bright 
er. 

he  good  peasants,  too,  remind  us 
hat  the  seasons  do  not  languish, 
y  never  fail  to  bring  us  the  first 
;e  of  their  labours — the  fresh  al- 
and green  figs,  the  cool  water- 
I,  and  finally  the  grapes.  Of 
there  is  soon  such  a  profusion, 
le  very  dogs,  who  in  this  country 


are  singularly  partial  to  the  fruit  of  the 
vine,  may  go  and  riot  in  the  Tineyarda, 
till  even  they  are  satisfied." 

•  •  •  •'•  •  •  • 

**  Another  peculiarity  oftte  summer 
life  in  Greece  is,  that  while  we  are  en- 
joying it,  we  would  seem,  to  all  outward 
appearance,  to  be  utterly  exemikt  fron;L 
the  ordinary  "  ills  that  flesh  is  neir  to." 
Everywhere  else,  even  if  we  carry  so 
light  a  heart  in  our  own  bosom  that  we 
are  disposed  to  doubt  if  indeed  a  burden 
is  too  surely  laid  on  every  mortal,  we 
are  certain  at  least  to  see  such  bitter 
suffering  in  those  around  us,  frotn  the 
palpable  evils  of  penury  and  want,  dis- 
ease and  crime,  that  we  shall  learn  to 
suffer  from  their  reflected  misery.  But 
here  it  is  not  so  :  poverty  seems  actually 
unknown.  Not  that  the  simple  Greek 
peasant  is  rich,  unless  it  be.  that  nega- 
tive riches  which  they  may  be  said  to 
find  in  their  security  from  all  material 
wants,  produced  by  the  benign  climate 
and  the  abundant  nature. 

"  In  the  summer  they  greatly,  prefer, 
as  I  have  said,  their  couch  in  the  opea 
air,  to  ,the  most  sumptuous  dwelling 
which  their  fancy  could  picture.  They 
gather  beneath  the  olive  trees,  which 
shed  their  ready  fruits  upon  their  very 
head — the  greater  part  of  their  simple 
food.  The  light  clothing  they  require 
is  an  hereditary  possession,  descending, 
from  father  to  son;  and  thus,  having 
food  and  raiment,  they  are  therewith 
abundantly  content. 

**  The  result  of  this  is,  that  I  believe 
there  is  no  country  in  the  world  where 
beggary  is  so  little  known.  Systematic 
begging  does  actually  not  exist,  except- 
ing in  the  case  of  one  blind  old  mendi- 
cant, certainly  the  richest  man  of  my 
acquaintance,  who  sits  all  day  in  the 
portico  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus  at 
Athens,  and  majestically  receives  tne 
alms  which  every  one  hastens  to  bestow' 
on  him — too  happy  to  find  a  legitimate 
object  on  whom  to  exercise  the  duty  of 
charity,  so  strictly  enjouied  by  their 
church.** 

Is  it  possible,  we  are  inclined  to 
ask  ourselves,  after  reading  such  pas^ 
sages  as  these,  that  such  climes  and 
such  beings  exist  indeed  upon  earth 
at  this  day — that  the  aurea  atas  of 
poetry  retains  the  shape  and  substance 
of  reality,  contemporaneously  with  the 
smoke,  and  the  dust,  and  the  crime, 
and  the  poverty  of  this  "  working-day 
world"  of  ours  ?  That  the  region  of 
iron  is  not  co-extensive  with  the  limits 
of  man's  earthly  dominion  ;  that  there 
are  favoured  spots^  which  seem  to  have 
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escaped  the  general  curse,  and  bloom 
for  the  children  of  Adam  with  the 
fruits  and  the  flowers  of  Paradise  ? 

But,  as  we  proceed  we  arrive  at 
lasty  at  the  inevitable  truth,  which 
gradually  disenchants  us,  exhibiting 
the  ad^tment  of  the  lot  of  humanity^ 
by  revvttling  the  dark  side  of  the  pic- 
tore^  Mud  showing  horrors  and  suffer- 
ings from  which  the  majority  of  those 
nations  that  are  denied  the  delights 
here  pictured,  have  happily  been  long 
exempt : — 

"  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiari- 
ties of  a  residence  in  Greece  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  is  the  close  proximity  into 
which  we  are  broueht  with  its  great 
Revolution,  that  noble  struggle  for  in- 
dependence. 

**  It  is  true  that  the  long  wild  strife 
is  over  at  last,  and  that  all  is  quiet  now. 
But  although  the  great  gaunt  Spectre 
of  War  has  been  exorcised  and  laid 
to  rest,  which  once  stalked,  rapacious 
and  fierce,  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  still  there  is  not  a 
family,  nor  scarce  an  individual,  on 
whom  it  has  not  left  the  mark  of  its 
blood-stained  fingers,  as  it  dragged  on 
its  desolating  steps. 

•*  So  that  now  a  residence  in  Greece, 
is,  in  some  sense,  like  a  journey  over 
some  great  plain,  where  a  battle  once 
has  been  ;  and  where,  though  now  the 
wild  flowers  are  blooming  there  in  beau- 
ty, and  the  streams  are  rushing  clear, 
our  steps  ever  disturb  some  broken 
arrow-head,  or  shattered  spear,  the 
fragment  of  a  tattered  banner,  or  it  may 
be  some  dead  warrior's  skull." 

Catastrophes  have,  in  fact,  occurred 
on  this  classic  and  favoured  soil,  in 
comparison  with  which  the  most  san- 
guinary revolutions  of  nations  nearer 
home  are  tame.  Every  family  has  its 
own  dark  and  dismal  history — a  ro- 
mance of  calamity,  that  renders  many 
of  the  unhappy  survivors  monuments 

monuments  which  bear  engraved  on 

their  memories  and  on  their  counte- 
nances the  tale  of  woes  which  have 
desolated,  for  them,  the  paradise  that 
surrounds  them. 

Let  us  take  a  case,  by  no  means  an 
extreme  one — that  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  personages  in  Greece,  a 
representative  of  those  brave  old  pali- 
kari,  who  were  leaders  in  the  liberation 
of  their  country  : — 

"  Petrobey,  the  good  old  Bey  of  Mai- 
na,  has  lived  to  see  the  most  of  his  com- 


rades in  arms  depart  to  answer  a  sterner 
call  than  ever  brought  them  to  the  bat- 
tle-field, conquered  at  last  by  the  very 
power  they  once  used  against  their  ene- 
mies. He  has  lived  on  after  a  stirring 
and  eventful  life  to  a  cheerful  old  age, 
yet  he  must  have  fearful  recollections  too, 
that  simple,  kind-hearted  noble  old  man'; 
there  has  been  one  hour  in  his  life  whose 
memory  must  surely  blot  out  and  ob- 
scure all  other  happier  moments  in  his 
existence.  It  is  that  in  which  he  was 
brought  before  the  narrow  window  of 
his  prison  by  the  gaolers,  and  forced  to 
look  down  upon  his  brave  and  beautiful 
son,  '  the  light  of  his  eyes,'  as  he  called 
him  (and  yet  not  less,  alas !  the  assassin 
of  the  President  Cappo  d*Istria),  as  be 
came  forth  with  firm  step  and  dauntless 
eye,  to  perish  in  all  the  strength  and 
beauty  of  his  manhood,  by  the  hands  of 
the  common  executioners. 

"  The  father,  uttering  no  word  to  be- 
tray his  inward  agony  to  the  tormentors 
who  could  condemn  him  to  so  unnatural 
a  torture,  was  doomed  to  follow  all  the 
details  of  this  horrible  scene,  even  to 
the  last,  with  that  fascipated  gase 
which  could  not  choose  but  rivet  itself 
on  the  very  sight  that  was  rending  bis 
heart.  He  saw  George  MaVromicali, 
universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
as  gallant  and  noble  a  youne  man  as 
ever  trod  the  earth,  and  remarkable  for 
his  personal  beauty,  come  forth  sur- 
rounded by  the  soldiers,  whose  muskets 
were  already  loaded  to  take  from  that 
beloved  son  the  life  which  he  had  given 
him.  As  they  passed  under  the  win- 
dows of  the  prison,  the  young  man  look* 
ed  up,  and  their  eyes  met ;  the  distanee 
between  them  was  too  great  to  admit  of 
more  than  an  interchange  of  looks,  but 
the  father  stretched  out  his  arms  through 
the  narrow  bars,  to  show  how  he  yearn- 
ed to  twine  them  round  the  form  about 
to  be  delivered  up  to  the  embrace  of 
death,  and  the  son  lifted  up  his  beautW 
ful  countenance,  glowing  with  ardour 
and  enthusiasm,  and  answered  him  with 
a  fond,  sweet  smile,  so  that  there  was 
far  more  eloquence  in  that  voiceless 
farewell  than  words  could  ever  have 
conveyed. 

'*  Then  Petrobey  saw  him  pass  on« 
and  stand  in  the  open  space  reserved 
for  him :  he  heard  him  address  the  crowd 
with  quiet  cheerfulness,  telling  them  how 
willingly  he  died  in  the  cause  of  liberty; 
and  finally,  raising  his  eyes,  which  seem- 
ed to  reflect  the  serenity  of  that  blue 
sky,  to  the  smiling  heaven,  he  uttered  a 

Erayer  for  his  country  so  touchingly 
eautiful,  that  not  one  could  hear  it  un- 
moved ;  even  from  the  stem  breasts  of 
the  hardy  soldiers  deep  sobs  were  heard 
to  burst ;  but  the  father  wept  not  a  tear. 
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not  dYen  when,  rendiog  the  still  sunny 
air,  the  pealing  volley  did  its  work  of 
death,  and  the  child  of  his  love,  a  mo- 
ment before  so  full  of  life  and  spirit, 
sunk  down  a  mangled  corpse.  Poor  old 
man!  I  could  not  help  thinking  to-day, 
as  I  sat  by  his  side,  how  often  m  the  si- 
lence of  night,  the  mournful  accents  of 
his  murdered  son's  last  prayer  must 
seem  to  rise  upon  his  ear ;  how  often 
through  his  eyes,  closed  in  troubled 
sleep,  must  flash  that  smile  which,  like 
the  last  ray  of  the  sun  about  to  set  in 
night,  beamed  on  the  fair  face  that  so 
soon  was  darkened  in  death." 

Another  appalling  instance  is  re- 
lated as  having  occurred  during  the 
last  insurrection  in  Crete.  The  fol- 
lowing observations^  suggested  by  the 
first  view  of  Scio,  introduce  the 
story  :— 

**  I  could  scarce  believe,  as  I  looked 
on  this  smiling  spot,  that  it  was  indeed 
the  scene  of  that  dreadful  massacre,  the 
horrors  of  which  have  been  so  repeated- 
ly detailed.  This  shocking  episode  of 
modern  history  was  sufficiently  striking 
to  have  been  well  known,  even  in  our 
own  distant  country,  but  it  is  stranjge 
how  many  of  these  frightful  events,  in- 
volving the  fate  of  thousands,  have 
often  scarcely  been  heard  of  beyond  the 
limit  where  the  echo  of  the  very  cannon 
itself  has  died  away." 

It  was  some  years  previous  that  the 
incident  recorded  occurred  to  the  au- 
thoressy  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to 
the  island  of  Naxos : — 

"I  had  taken  refuge  from  the  heat 
with  my  brother  in  an  open  khan  or 
cafe,  as  it  is  called,  and  we  entered  into 
conversation  with  some  Greeks  who  were 
sitting  there  smoking.  We  asked  if  all 
was  quiet  now  in  Crete ;  they  answered 
that  it  was,  and  were  continuing  to  talk 
on  the  subject,  when  a  groan  was  sud- 
denly heard  to  proceed  from  another 
part  of  the  room,  which  startled  us  all. 
We  looked  round,  and  saw  a  spectre-like 
fiorure  slowly  rising  from  a  corner.  It 
was  a  tall,  wretched-looking  man^ broken 
down  and  emaciated,  and  quite  lame 
from  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  knee ;  he 
was  miserably  clad,  and  he  came  for- 
ward leaning  on  a  stick,  and  drawine 
the  remnant  of  an  old  capote  round 
him.  The  Greeks  made  way  for  him  with 
looks  of  compassion,  and  bid  him  tell  us 
his  history,  since  we  were  interested  in 
the  state  of  Crete.  He  complied  at 
once,  and  sat  down  beside  us;  but  I 
never  shall  forget  the  recital,  for  there 


is  nothing  so  painful  as  to  see  a  stroi^p 
man  weep,  and  the  large  tears  rolled 
over  his  sunburnt  cheeks  as  he  spoke. 
He  said  that  he  was  a  Cretan,  and  that 
he  had  lived  quietly  and  happily  with 
his  mother  and  sister  in  an  isolated  part 
of  the  island,  cultivating  his  vineyard, 
and  taking  no  concern  with  what  was 
goine  on  without.  When  the  insurrec- 
tion broke  out,  he  still  remained  in  his 
own  little  house,  which  was  at  some 
distance  from  any  village,  feeling  his 
presence  to  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  bis  family,  as  the  Turks,  in- 
furiated, spared  neither  man,  woman, 
nor  child ;  but  one  day,  a  party  of  Greek 
soldiers  stopped  to  refresh  themselves  at 
his  cottage,  after  a  skirmish  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  and  they  taunted  him 
so  bitterly  for  thus  remaining  inert  when 
his  countrymen  were  sacrificing  their 
lives  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  that,  stung 
to  the  very  soul,  he  seized  bis  sword  and 
left  the  house  with  them,  in  spite  of  the 
frantic  entreaties  of  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter. For  a  few  days  he  was  engaged 
in  continual  fighting  with  his  new  com- 
panions in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suda 
Bay ;  at  last  the  wound,  from  which  he 
was  still  suffering  when  we  saw  him, 
disabled  him  so  completely,  that  he  was 
forced  to  relinquish  bis  post  and  return 
home.  With  much  difficulty,  after  two 
days'  journey,  he  reached  his  house,  or 
rather,  the  spot  where  it  had  once  been, 
for  a  few  smoking  and  blackened  ruins 
were  all  that  now  remained  of  his  pretty 
cottage  and  fertile  vineyard :  utterly 
overcome  at  the  sight,  he  staggered  on, 
scarcely  knowing  where  he  went ;  an 
agony  of  fear  as  to  the  fate  of  those 
most  dear  to  him,  paralysed  him  so  com- 
pletely, that  he  could  not  even  call  to 
them  by  name  to  relieve  his  suspense ; 
but  as  he  reached  the  heap  of  moulder- 
ing stones  that  marked  the  threshold  of 
his  once  happv  home,  his  feet  stumbled 
on  a  sudden  obstacle  in  his  path  ;  me- 
chanically he  stooped  down,  and  his  eye 
lit  on  the  mangled  body  of  his  mother, 
alreadv  quite  stiff  and  cold.  His  young 
sister  he  never  saw  more,  she  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  Turks ;  he  himself, 
thus  completely  deprived  of  all  his  for- 
mer means  of  subsistence,  infirm  and 
broken-hearted,  with  difficulty  made  his 
escape  from  the  distracted  country,  and 
came  to  Naxos,  where  he  still  lives  on 
charity.  And  this  is  but  one  individual 
out  of  the  vast  numbers  whose  utter  ruin 
was  effected  bv  this  revolt,  so  casually 
mentioned,  and  so  soon  forgotten." 

Thus  we  learn  to  be  reconciled  to 
the  absence  of  every-day  enchantments^ 
by  seeing  that  it  also  shields  us  from 
those  dreadful  tempests  which  **  thun* 
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derstrike"  the  happiness  of  the  com- 
munities wherein  they  occur.  Life  at 
home  is  without  its  poetry,  perhaps ; 
but  it  thus  escapes  the  episode  of  an- 
guish, and  the  tragic  catastrophe.  The 
imagination,  unexcited  by  what  it  sees 
and  hears  without,  turns  in  upon  it- 
self, and  in  a  peaceful  internal  domain^ 
creates  and  peoples  its  own  romance ; 
while  the  reason,  having  larger  scope 
and  ampler  grounds  for  exercise,  ele- 
vates our  intellectual  and  moral  being 
to  regions  far  more  truly  sublime  than 
even  the  heroic  localities  of  Attica  and 
Peloponessus. 

Although  the  narrative  of  our  author 
commences  only  a  few  days  previous  to 
her  leaving  A  thens,  and  extends  as  far 
as  to  her  arrival  in  Vienna,  much  the 
most  instructive  portion  of  the  volume 
is  occupied  by  Greece  and  its  islands. 
This  is  easily  accounted  for ;  and  may 
be  understood  by  referring  to  our  open- 
ing observations.     Elsewhere  she  was 
like  other   observers — here   she   had 
been  for  years  a  resident  and  an  ex- 
plorer ;  and  for  a  great  part  of  her  inci- 
dentSi  and  almost  all  her  views,  she  has 
drawn   on   previously-acquired   mate- 
rials. On  this  account  we  prefer  taking 
our  extracts    mainly  from  theearlier 
chapters,  which  relate  to  that  country. 
The  descriptions  of  the  ceremony  of 
the  **  Anastasin,"  or  resurrection,  on 
Easter  Eve,  and  of  night  in  Greece, 
are  so  full  of  eloquence,  and  give  such 
interesting  and  beautiful  pictures  of  life 
and  nature  that  they  will  not  bear  mu- 
tilation :— 

*•  Happily  any   one  who  resides    in 
Greece  is  tempted  to  abandon  the  theo- 
ry, that  human  hopes  are  liable  to  disap- 
pointment, at  least  as  far  as  regards  the 
weather  ;   so  certain  is  he,  if  he  wishes 
for  a  fine  day,  to  see  it  arrive  smiling 
and  warm  ;  not  a  vacillating,  deceitful 
fine  day,  such  as  in  England  sometimes 
tempts  out  an  unwary  pleasure  hunter, 
seemingly  for  the   express   purpose  of 
maliciously  deluging  him  half  an  hour 
after  with  unexpected  rain,  but  a  day 
indisputably  fine,  with  a  sunshine  so  de- 
terminately  strong,  that  it  is  evident  no 
cloud  could  have  the  power  to  extin- 
guish one  single  ray.     And  Easter  Eve 
was  as  gloriously  starry  and  cloudless 
as  could  have  been  desired. 

*'  It  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful  thing,  a 
summer's  night  in  Greece,  or  rather  the 
space  between  the  setting  and  the  rising 
of  the  sun,  for  it  cannot  be  called  night 
where  there  is  no  darkness,  no  chilling 


dews,  no  sleep.   People  sleep  during  the 
hot  languid  hours  of  the  day,  and  they 
are  thankful  to  wake,  that  they  may  re- 
vive under  the  delicious  influence  of  the 
faint  night-breezes,  so  mild,  so  soft,  that 
they  seem  to  be  but  the  gentle  breathing 
of  the  earth  in  its  slumber  ;  we  cannot 
call  it  night,  but  yet  it  is  not  day,  though 
the  whole  heavens  are  glowing  with  the 
intense  brightness  of  the  great  stars, 
hanging  so  motionless  in  the  unfathoma- 
ble depths  of  dark  unclouded  blue,  and 
the  very  air  is  filled  with  light  from  in- 
numerable meteors  shooting  to  and  fro. 
It  is  not  day,  for  there  is  a  solemn,  a 
profound  repose,  which  day  could  never 
know  :  the  very  spirit  of  rest  seems  to 
^o  forth  over  the  earth,  hushing  not 
only  the  winds  and  waves,  but  causing 
every  leaf  on  the  sombre  olive-trees  or 
green  myrtle-bushes  to  lie  still,  as  though 
spell-bound ;  and  the  starlight,  radiant 
as  it  is,  has  a  softness  which  tempera  all 
on  the  wide- spreading  landscape   that 
might  be  harsh  or  abrupt  in  a  more 
glaring  light.  Wherever  it  may  be  seen, 
a  calm  summer's  night  is  assuredly  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  things  in  nature ; 
but  there  is  something  peculiar  in  the 
influence  it  has  on  the  mind  in  Greece, 
which  I  have  nowhere  else  experienced ; 
there  is  such  purity  in  the  skr,  the  air, 
the  light,  such  a  holy  tranquillity  on  all 
around,  that  the  strife  of  life  seems  sud- 
denly stilled,  the  fire  of  human  passion 
quenched,   and  the  most  perturbed  of 
spirits  could  not  fail  to  partake  some- 
what of  so  iutense  a  rest. 

*'  Saturday  gave  promise  of  just  such 
a  night  as  this,  and  at  nine  o'clook  we 
proceeded  down  the  principal  street  on 
our  way  to  the  cathedral,  where  were 
already  assembled  not  only  the  whole 
population  of  the  town,  but  that  of  the 
neighbouring  villages  also,  who  always 
repair  to  Athens  for  this  solemnity.    A 
platform  had  been  erected  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  church-door,  wliere 
the  king  and  queen,  with  the  bishops 
and  other  priests,  stand  during  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  ceremony.     When  we 
arrived,  they  were  still  in  the  church, 
which  was  filled  just  as  it  had  been  the 
night  before.     Outside,  the  crowd  was 
dense,  and  we  obtained  places  on  a  bal- 
cony directly  opposite  to  the  cathedral, 
from  whence  we  witnessed  one  of  the 
most  striking  spectacles  I  have  evw  be- 
held. 

**  Still  coutinuinff  to  follow  the  great 
events  of  Passion  Week  in  their  solemn 
rotation,  the  Saviour  was  yet  supposed 
to  be  within  his  tomb,  and  the  same 
perfect  stillness  was  maintained,  the  same 
darkness  and  gloom  prevailed  over  eve- 
ry thing.  There  was  not  a  light,  not  a 
sound;  eachindividoal of thttfeinuiieiiie 
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multitiide,  filling  even  all  the  adjoining 
streets,  remained  still  and  motionless, 
so  that  even  the  most  distant  might 
catch  the  murmuring  Toices  of  the 
priests,  who  were  reciting  the  service 
within  the  church ;  troops  lined  the 
streets  to  see  that  perfect  quiet  was 
maintained,  but  assuredly  it  was  a  need- 
less precaution,  for  there  was  not  one 
present  who  did  not  seem  to  share  in  a 
general  feeling  of  gloom  and  depression, 
as  though  a  heavy  cloud  were  hanging 
OTcr  all  things ;  and  so  complete  was 
the  realization  of  all  that  these  ceremo- 
nies are  intended  to  convey,  that  I  am 
certain  that  the  power  of  death,  still  so 
awfully  manifest  in  these  last  tedious 
hours,  was  present  with  each  one  of 
them. 

**  As  midnight  approached,  the  arch- 
bishop, with  his  priests,  accompanied  by 
the  king  and  queen,  left  the  church  and 
stationed  themselves   on  the  platform, 
which  was  raised  considerably  from  the 
ground,   so   that  they  were  distinctly 
seen  by  the  people.     Every  one  now  re- 
mained in  breathless  expectation,  hold- 
ing their  unlighted  tapers  in  residiness 
when  the  glad  moment  should  arrive, 
while  the  priests  still  continued  mur- 
muring their  melancholy  chant  in  a  low 
half-whisper.     Suddenly  a  single  report 
of   a    cannon    announced  that    twelve 
o'clock  had  struck,  and  that  Easter  Day 
had  begun ;    then  the  old  archbishop, 
elevating  the  cross,  exclaimed  in  a  loud, 
exulting  tone,  *  Christos  anesti,*  •  Christ 
is  risen  I'  and  instantly  every  smgle  in- 
dividual of  all  that  host  took  up  the  cry, 
and  the  vast  multitude  broke  through 
and  dispelled  for  ever  the  intense  and 
mournful  silence  which  they  had  main- 
tained so  long,  with  one  spontaneous 
shout  of  indescribable  joy  and  triumph, 
« Christ  is  risen !'  *  Christ  is  risen  !'    At 
the  same  moment  the  oppressive  dark- 
ness was  succeeded  by  a  blaze  of  light 
from  thousands  of  tapers,  which,  com- 
municating one  from  another,  seemed  to 
send  streams  of  fire  in  all  directions, 
rendering  the  minutest  objects  distinct- 
ly visible,  and  casting  the  most  vivid 
glow  on  the  expressive  faces,  full  of  ex- 
ultation, of  the  rejoicing  crowd  ;  bands 
of  music  struck  up  their  gayest  strains  ; 
the  roll  of  the  drums  through  the  town, 
and  further  on  the  pealing  of  the  can- 
non, announced  far  and  near  these  glad 
tidings  of  great  joy;    while  from  hill 
and  plain,  from  the  sea-shore  and  the 
far  olive  grove,  rocket  after  rocket  as- 
cending to  the    clear    sky,   answered 
with  their  mute  eloquence  that  Christ 
is  risen  indeed,  and  told  of  other  tongues 
that  were  repeating  those  blessed  words, 
and  other  hearts  that  leapt  for  joy; 
^^^jijithsTQ  men  clasped  each  other's 
hand**  Aa<l  oongratnlated  one  another, 


and  embraced  with  countenances  beam- 
ing with  delight,  as  though  to  each  one 
separately  some  wonderful  happiness 
bad  been  proclaimed ;  and  so  in  truth  it 
was  ; — and  all  the  while,  rising  above 
the  mingling  of  many  sounds,  each  one 
of  which  was  a  sound  of  gladness,  the 
aged  priests  were  distinctly  heard 
chanting  forth  a  glorious  old  hymn  of 
victory,  in  tones  so  loud  and  clear,  that 
they  seemed  to  have  regained  their 
Touth  and  strength  to  tell  the  world 
how  *  Christ  is  risen  from  the  dead,  hav- 
ing trampled  death  beneath  bis  feet,  and 
henceforth  the  entombed  have  everlast- 
ing life.* 

'*  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  effect  of  this  scene.*' 

In  the  month  of  April,  1845,  the 
traveller  and    her    party  terminated 
their  long  residence  in  Athens,  and  em- 
barked on  board  the  Austrian  steamer, 
which  was  to  convey  them  to  Syra. 
They  quitted  the  Piraeus  on  a  fine  sum- 
mer's evening,  and  looked,  it  may  be 
imagined,  with  some  regret  at  the  pil- 
lars of  the  "  glorious  old  Parthenon," 
and  those  other  objects  which  have  an 
interest  for  every  cultivated  mind  ;  but 
which  for  them  were  associated  with  the 
idea  of  the  home  of  years.  In  the  midst 
of  the  pathetic,  however,  flashes  of  hu- 
mour occasionally  break  out;    it  is 
plain  that  the  lady  has  somewhat  of 
the  Dickens  quality  of  grouping  her 
feHow-passengers  into  the  grotesque, 
and  dramatizing  adventures  into  co- 
medy.    And,  it  must  be  owned,  there 
was  ample  material  for  both.     The 
young  Englishman,  just  arrived  from 
Jerusalem,  who  complained  that  he 
could  not  obtain  so  much  as  a  neat 
pair  of  hoots  in  the  holy  city ! — the  mad 
doctor,   who  insisted  on  half-poison- 
ing all  the  passengers  with  his  sove- 
reign specific  against  sea-sickness — the 
French  litterateur,  who  told  so  very 
good  a  story  of  Alexander  Dumas — 
all  these,  and  numberless  other  cha- 
racters, are  passed  in  review  before  us, 
and  skilfully  made  to  contribute  to  our 
amusement. 

The    following  casual    incident  is 
characteristic  :— 

**  The  little  cabin  in  which  I  was  to 

Eass  the  ni?ht  was  apart  from  the  rest, 
ut  I  found  I  was  not  to  have  it  to  my- 
self, for  as  I  went  in,  the  curtain  of  one 
of  the  larger  berths  was  gentlv  drawn 
back,  and  displaced  one  of  the  very 

Erettiest  living  pictures  I  had  ever  be* 
eld.     Two  ^oung  girls,  evidently  Sd- 
ots  from  their  oostome,  were  rectiniiig 
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together  wrapt  in  one  large  Turkish 
pelisse,  and  from  amongst  this  mass  of 
furs,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  two 
beautiful  heads  and  a  profusion  of  mar- 
vellously long  fair  hair,  twisted  round 
their  little  red  caps.  They  looked  timid- 
ly at  me  with  their  almond-shaped  blue 
eyes,  and  then,  probably,  thinking  I  could 
not  understand  them,  resumed  their  con- 
versation. There  is  a  degree  of  unso- 
phisticated simplicity  peculiar  to  those 
islanders,  which  is  very  pleasing.  These 
young  Sciots  displayed  much  of  it  as  they 
talked  together,  and  counted  the  hours 
which  must  yet  elapse  before  they  could 
see  Scio,  which  seemed  to  be  for  them 
the  fairest  of  spots.  Presently  the  ca- 
bin door  opened  a  little  way,  and  a  pleas- 
ing, venerable  face,  surmounted  by  a 
ereat  turban,  looked  wistfully  in.  The 
mtruder  evidently  knew  he  had  no  busi- 
ness there,  but  as  I  was  sitting  reading, 
bis  fine  old  head  was  gradually  followed 
by  the  rest  of  his  person,  clothed  in 
flowing  Turkish  robes,  which  are  still 
worn  in  many  of  the  islands.  This  was 
evidently  the  father,  and  his  question, 
**  are  you  asleep,  my  children?"  received 
a  vehement  negative  from  the  two  lively 
girls,  who  poured  forth  a  number  of 
questions,  and  seemed  most  unwilling  to 
allow  him  to  leave  them  again.  He  also 
manifested  a  degree  of  paternal  fond- 
ness, which  corresponded  well  with  what 
I  had  heard  of  the  warmth  and  depth  of 
feeling  displayed  bv  these  islanders 
in  the  common  relations  of  life.  When 
I  found  that  they  were  in  a  great  fright 
at  the  notion  of  the  steamer  going  on 
through  the  night,  when  the  sailors  could 
not  possibly  see  their  way,  I  overcame 
the  reserve,  which  makes  the  English, 
when  abroad,  neglect  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness we  would  otherwise  perform,  and 
began  to  speak  to  them. 

"  Their  father  then  left  them  quite  re- 
lieved, and  we  became  fast  friends  with 
that  degree  of  rapidity  with  whichfriend- 
ships  are  made  in  those  countries,  and 
strange  to  say,  are  often  very  true  and 
lasting.  They  told  me  their  whole  his- 
tory, and  talked  merrily  half  the  night 
— they  had  passed  their  lives  in  Scio, 
and  never  left  till  their  mother  died,  a 
few  months  before,  when  their  father 
took  them  to  Syra  for  change  of  scene ; 
now  they  were  returning  home  to  leave 
it  no  more,  and  fervently  did  they  long 
for  the  first  sight  of  their  own  dear 
island.  When  tliey  found  I  had  not  yet 
seen  it,  they  gave  me  a  most  poetic  de  • 
scription  of  Scio,  and  of  the  life  they  led 
there;  it  was,  without  question,  the 
most  beautiful  spot  in  the  world,  they 
said ;  to  be  sure  they  had  never  seen 
any  other  place,  excepting  Syra,  yet 
still,  nothing  could  be  so  charming  as 
Scio ;  there  were  snch  vineyards  and 


gardens,  so  full  of  orange-trees  and 
abundant  streams  of  water ;  that  it 
was  delightful  in  the  cool  evening  to 
go  down  and  dance  the  Romaica  on  the 
sea-beach,  and  watch  the  fishermen  at 
work  by  torchlight.  They  pitied  me 
very  much  for  not  being  a  Sciot.  I 
asked  them  if  they  had  ever  heard  of 
Homer,  and  they  said  they  had  not; 
then  one  recollected  that  there  was  a 
Monsieur  Homero,  who  had  died  there 
last  year,  and  they  did  not  doubt  this 
was  my  friend ;  and  so  they  rambled  on, 
till  the  rocking  of  their  rough  cradle 
lulled  them  to  rest,  and  then  rolling 
themselves  up  in  their  great  pelisse, 
they  went  snugly  to  sleep. ' 

This  set  the  lady  rumioatingy  during 
which  they  arrived  ofiP  Scio  :-^ 

"  My  reflections  were  interrupted  by 
the  two  pretty  Sciots,  who  came  to 
take  leave  of  me,  with  many  vehe- 
ment expressions  of  regret  and  regard. 
This  would  bo  considered  extremely 
absurd  after  a  twelve  hours'  acquain- 
tance anywhere  else  ;  but  amongst  the 
natives  of  the  burning  East,  the  quick 
vivid  feelings  are  soon  aroused,  and 
their  glowing  imagination  carries  them 
on  readily  to  bestow  their  strong  pas- 
sionate affections,  without  dreammg  of 
pausing,  as  we  in  the  chilly  north  would 
do,  to  calculate  prudently  if  the  object 
be  worthy  of  them.  One  may,  doubt- 
less, make  many  philosophical  reflec- 
tions on  the  certainty  that  sentiments 
so  rapidly  awakened,  will  be  as  evanes- 
cent as  they  are  prompt ;  but  not  the 
less,  this  readiness  of  sympathy  and 
warmth  of  expression  do  in  tmtn  cast 
a  glow  over  life,  and  make  this  selfish 
world  seem  far  less  of  a  peopled  wilder- 
ness, where  all  are  mingling  together, 
and  yet  each  is  most  utterly  alone,  than 
it  really  is." 

The  Danube  has  been  already  ascend- 
ed and  descended  by  so  many  intelligent 
tourists,  that  there  is  little  remaining  to 
be  added  to  our  stock  of  knowledge  re- 
specting the  external  features  of  that 
great  river.  But  the  personal  narrative 
of  every  traveller  must  be  new :  each 
individual  sees  from  a  different  centre^ 
and  has  things  presented  to  the  eye  at 
a  different  angle.  Some  incidents^  in- 
deed, in  the  case  of  the  book  before 
us,  must  be  novel,  from  the  circnm- 
stance  of  the  traveller's  sex.  Of  these» 
'<  a  visit  to  the  harem"  of  the  Pacha  of 
Widdin,  one  of  the  principal  and  most 
populous  towns  in  Bulgaria*  is»  perhaps* 
the  most  curious.  A  doctor  who  was 
on  board  had*  it  seems*  some  interest 
with  this  powerful  Padia»  and  exerted 
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it,  on  this  occasion^  to  obtain  permis- 
sion for  the  lady  to  visit  the  sultana  in 
her  harem.  Accordingly  she  proceed- 
ed from  the  palace,  accompanied  by  the 
doctor,  through  a  court  in  the  midst 
of  which  a  fountain  was  playing,  to 
what  seemed  to  be  a  separate  building ; 
and  there  the  latter  stopped,  not  even 
daring  to  cross  the  threshold,  telling 
the  lady  at  the  same  time  that  two  ne- 
groes who  presented  themselves  were 
to  beher  guides  : — 

"  I  did  not  half  like  being  left  alone- 
in  this  strange-looking,  place,  and  would 
have  remonstrated  against  his  leaving 
me,  but  he  looked  perfectly  terrified 
when  I  proposed  it,  and  disappeared  the 
moment  the  door  was  opened.  The 
two  slaves  walked  before  me  in  silence, 
their  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  through 
several  passages,  till  we  reached  the 
foot  of  a  stair,  where  they  in  their  turn 
consigned  me  to  two  women  who  were 
waiting  for  me.  One  of  these  was  the 
interpreter,  a  remarkably  pretty  wo- 
man, though  immensely  fat;  and  the 
other  was,  without  exception,  the  most 
hideous  old  woman  I  ever  beheld,  whom 
I  rightly  guessed  to  be  the  duenna  of 
the  harem.  They  received  me  with  the 
highest  delight,  and  as  though  I  were 
conferring  a  ^reat  honour  upon  them, 
fervently Icissmg  my  hands  and  the  hem 
of  my  dress,  in  return  for  which  I  could 
only  wish  that  they  might  live  a  thou- 
sand years,  and  never  see  a  'bad  hour.* 
Seizing  me  by  the  hands,  they  dragged 
me  in  triumph  up  the  stairs,  and 
through  several  rooms  to  the  audience- 
chamber  of  her  Highness  the  Sultana. 
Like  that  of  the  pasha,  it  was  furnished 
with  a  long  divan,  over  which  were 
spread  two  of  the  most  splendid  cash- 
mere shawls  I  ever  saw;  several 
cushions  were  ranged  on  the  floor, 
and  the  windows  were  all  hermetically 
closed  by  the  fatal  screens  of  which  we 
had  heard  so  much.  They  are  a  sort 
of  wooden  lattice,  but  the  open  spaces 
are  so  very  small  that  one  can  scarcely 
discern  anything  without. 

**  The  women  made  me  sit  down  ;  and 
when  I  placed  myself  in  the  usual  Eu- 
ropean manner,  they  begged  mo  in  a 
deprecating  tone,  not  to  remain  in  that 
constrained  position,  but  to  put  myself 
quite  at  my  ease  as  if  I  were  m  my  own 
house.  How  far  I  was  at  my  ease,  in- 
stalled d  la  Turque  on  an  immense  pile 
of  cushions,  I  leave  to  be  imagined  by 
any  one  who  ever  tried  to  remain  five 
minutes  in  that  posture.  The  interpre- 
ter now  left  me  alone  with  the  old  wo- 
man, who  crooched  down  on  a  cushion 
at  my  feet,  and  with  the  help  of  a  few 


words  of  Turkish,  with  which  I  was  ac^ 
quainted,  she  managed  to  give  me  quite 
as  much  information  as  I  wished  for,  on 
the  domestic  life  of  Eiredeen  Pasha's 
large  family. 

"  We  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  young  slaves, 
who  came  running  into  the  room,  laugh- 
ing and  talking  like  a  party  of  school 
girls,  each  one  pausing  at  the  door  to 
make  me  the  usual  salutation,  and  then 
clustering  together  in  groups  to  gaze  at 
me  with  the  most  eager  interest.     They 
all  wore  the  same  dress,  and  certainly 
it  looked  on  them  most  singularly  grace- 
ful, as  they  stood  in  a  sort  of  languish- 
ing, indolent  attitude,  with  their  arms 
folded,  and  their  long  a1mond>shaped 
ejres  half  closed.     It  consisted  of  a  loose 
silk  jacket,  reaching  to  the  waist,  ano- 
ther underneath  of  a  different  colour 
falling  below  the  knee,  and  finally,  a 
pair  of  enormously  wide  trousers,  either 
wholly  red,  or  a  mixture  of  gay  colours, 
which  almost  covered  their  little  yellow 
slippers.     A  silk  handkerchief  and  va- 
rious other  ornaments  were  twisted  in 
their  hair,  with  quite  as  much  genuine 
coquetry  as  is  to  be  found  in  more  civi- 
lized countries.     Of  all  the  number  only 
three  struck  me   as  having  any  great 
claim  to  beauty  ;    but  certainly  crea- 
tures more  lovely  than  they  were  could 
nowhere  have  been  seen.     Two  of  them 
were  Circassians,  with  long  fair  hair,  and 
soft  brown  eyes ;  the  other  was,  I  think, 
a  Georgian,  very  dark,  with  beautiful 
features,  and  the  most  haughty  expres- 
sion of  countenance.    It  was  evident  that 
she  was  held  in  great  respect,  as   the 
mother  of  a  fine  little  boy  whom   she 
had  in  her  arms.     All  of  them  had  their 
nails  dyed  with  that  odious  henna,  with 
which  they  disfigure  their  hands  and  feet. 
**  Presently  there  was  a  strange  shuf- 
fling noise  heard  without,  a  prodigious 
rustling  of  silk  and  satin,  and  the  inter- 
preter hurrying  in,  announced  the  sul- 
tana.    The  slaves  fell  back,  and  ranged 
themselves  in  order.     I  rose  up,  and  her 
highness  entered,  preceded  by  two  ne- 
gro boys,  and  followed  by  half-a-dozen 
women.     She  was  a  tall,  dignified-look- 
ing person,  of  some  five-ana- thirty,  and 
far  from  handsome.     Nothing  could  be 
more  splendid  than  her  dress,  or  more 
perfectly  ungraceful.     She  wore  a  pair 
of  light-blue  silk  trousers,  so  excessive- 
ly large  and  wide,  that  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  she  could  walk ;  over 
these,  a  narrow  robe  of  red  cashmere, 
covered  with  gold  embroidery,  with  a 
border  of  flowers,  also  worked  in  gold, 
at  least  six  inches  wide.     This  garment 
was  about  five  yards  long,  and  open  at 
the  two  sides  as  far  as  the  knee,  so  that 
it  swept  on  the  ground  in  all  directions. 
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Her  waist  was  bound  by  a  cashmere 
scarf,  of  great  value ;  and  from  her 
shoulders  hung  an  ample  pelisse,  of 
brown  satin,  lined  with  tne  most  beauti- 
ful zibelline  fur.  Her  head-dress  was 
a  silk  handkerchief,  embroidered  with 
gold  ;  and  to  complete  her  costume,  she 
was  literally  covered  with  diamonds. 

**  She  received  me  in  the  most  amiable 
manner,  though  with  great  stateliness 
and  dignity ;  and  when  I  begged  the  in- 
terpreter to  tell  her  highness  how  greatly 
I  felt  the  honour  she  had  done  me  in  in- 
viting me  to  visit  her,  her  features  re- 
laxed into  a  smile,  and  dragging  herself 
and  her  load  of  finery  to  the  divan,  she 
placed  herself  upon  it,  and  desired  me  to 
sit  beside  her.  I  obeyed,  and  had  then 
to  recommence  all  the  compliments  and 
salutations  I  had  gone  through  at  the 
pasha's,  with  still  greater  energy  ;  for  I 
could  see  plainly  that  both  herself  and 
her  slaves,  who  stood  in  a  semicircle 
round  us,  were  very  tenacious  of  her  dig- 
nity, and  that  they  watched  most  criti- 
cally every  movement  I  made. 

**  I  was  determined,  therefore,  to  omit 
nothing  that  should  give  them  a  high 
idea  of  my  *  savoir  vivre,'  according  to 
their  own  notions,  and  began  by  once 
more  gravely  accepting  a  pipe.  At  the 
pasha's,  I  had  managed  merely  to  hold 
It  in  my  hand,  occasionally  touching  it 
with  my  lips,  without  really  using  it; 
but  I  soon  saw  that,  with  some  twenty 
pairs  of  eyes  fixed  jealously  upon  me,  I 
must  smoke  here — positively  and  actu- 
ally smoke — or  be  considered  a  violator 
of  all  the  laws  of  good  breeding.  The 
tobacco  was  so  mild  and  fragrant,  that 
the  penance  was  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  expected ;  but  1  could  scarcely 
help  laughing  at  the  ludicrous  position 
I  was  placed  in,  seated  in  state  on  a 
large  square  cushion,  smoking  a  long 
pipe,  the  other  end  of  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a  kneeling  slave,  and  bowing 
solemnly  to  the  sultana  between  almost 
every  whift*. 

"Coffee,  sweetmeats,  and  sherbet  (the 
most  delightful  of  all  pleasant  draughts), 
were  brought  to  me  in  constant  succes- 
sion by  the  two  little  negroes,  and  a 
pretty  young  girl,  whose  duty  it  was  to 
present  me  the  richly-embroidered  nap- 
kin, the  corner  of  which  I  was  expected 
to  make  use  of  as  it  lay  on  her  shoulder, 
as  she  knelt  before  me.  These  refresh- 
ments were  offered  to  me  in  beautiful 
crystal  vases,  little  gold  cups,  and  silver 
trays,  of  which,  for  my  misfortune,  they 
seemed  to  possess  a  large  supply,  as  I 
was  obliged  to  go  through  a  never-end- 
ing course  of  dainties,  in  order  that  they 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
them  all. 

*'  One  arduous  duty  I  felt  it  was  quite 


necessary  I  should  perform,  and  this 
was,  to  bestow  as  much  admiration  on 
the  sultana's  dress  as  I  knew  she  would 
expect  me  to  feel ;  I  therefore  exhausted 
all  my  eloquence  in  praise  of  it,  to  which 
she  listened  with  a  pleased  smile,  and 
then,  to  my  surprise,  rose  up  and  left 
the  room.  I  was  afraid  I  had  offended 
her ;  but  a  few  minutes  after  she  re- 
turned, in  a  new  costume,  equally  splen- 
did and  unbecoming,  and  1  once  more 
had  to  express  my  enthusiasm  and  de- 
light, which  seemed  greatly  to  gratify 
her.  She  then  returned  the  compliment, 
by  minutely  inspecting  my  own  dress ; 
and  the  slaves,  forgetting  all  ceremony 
in  their  curiosity,  crowded  eagerly  round 
me. 

"  My  bonnet  sadly  puzzled  them ;  and 
when,  to  please  them,  I  took  it  off,  they 
were  most  dreadfully  scandalized  to  see 
me  with  my  hair  uncovered,  and  could 
scarcely  believe  that  I  was  not  ashamed 
to  sit  all  day  without  a  veil  or  hand- 
kerchief; they  could  not  conceive,  either, 
why  I  should  wear  gloves,  unless  it 
wore  to  hide  the  want  of  henna,  with 
which  they  offered  to  supply  me. — 
They  then  proceeded  to  ask  me  the 
most  extraordinary  questions — many  of 
which  I  really  founa  it  very  difficult 
to  answer.  My  whole  existence  was  as 
incomprehensible  to  this  poor  princess, 
vegetating  from  day  to  day  within  her 
four  walls,  as  that  of  a  bird  in  the  air 
must  be  to  a  mole  burrowing  in  the 
earth.  Her  life  consisted,  as  she  told 
me,  of  sleeping,  eating,  dressing,  and 
bathing.  She  never  walked  farther 
than  from  one  room  to  another ;  and  I 
can  answer  for  her  not  having  an  idea 
beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  her  prison. 
It  is  a  strange  and  most  unnatural 
state  to  which  these  poor  women  are 
brought,  nor  do  I  wonder  that  the 
Turks,  whose  own  detestable  egotism 
alone  causes  it,  should  declare  that  they 
have  no  souls. 

**  Her  highness  now  sent  for  her 
children  to  show  them  to  me,  which 
proved  that  I  was  rapidly  adv^ancing  in 
her  good  graces  ;  and,  as  I  luckily  knew 
well  that  I  must  not  look  at  them 
without  pronouncing  the  wi^h  that  they 
might  live  for  ever,  in  case  I  should 
have  an  evil  eye,  she  was  well  disposed 
to  receive  all  my  praises  of  them,  and 
to  allow  me  to  caress  them.  She  had 
four  fine  little  children,  and  the  eldest 
of  them,  a  boy  of  six  vears  old,  was  so 
perfect  a  miniature  of  his  father,  that 
It  was  quite  ludicrous.  He  was  dressed 
exactly  in  the  same  way,  wearing  even 
a  little  sword ;  and  he  came  in  bowing 
with  so  precisely  the  same  dignified 
manner,  that  I  really  should  as  soon 
have  thought  of  offering  ^oju-fton*  to  the 
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pasha  himself,  as  to  this  imposing  little 
personage. 

"  My  attention  to  the  children  quite 
won  the  heart  of  the  sultana,  and  she 
'  desired  the  interpreter  to  tell  me  that 
we  were  henceforth  to  be  *  sisters  ;'  and 
I  was  obliged  to  receive  this  addition 
to  my  family  connexions  with  becoming 
delight ;  she  also  wished  mc  to  be  in- 
formed that  she  had  once  seen  a  Chris- 
tian  at  Constantinople,  and  that  she 
was  not  at  all  like  me.  I  thought  this 
rery  likely;  but  I  was  growing  very 
anxious  to  terminate  my  visit,  which 
had  lasted,  with  its  interminable  cere- 
monies, nearly  two  hours.  The  sultana 
was  very  unwilling  to  let  me  go ;  but 
when  I  insisted,  for  I  thought  the  pa- 
tience of  my  companions  must  be  quite 
exhausted,  she  once  more  rose  and  left 
the  room ;  in  a  few  minutes  the  inter- 
preter returned,  and  kneeling  down, 
kissed  my  hand,  and  then  passed  a  most 
beautiful  diamond  ring  on  my  finger, 
which  she  said  the  sultana  begged  me 
to  keep,  though  it  was  quite  unworthy 
of  her  *  sister.'  I  was  much  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  taking  it,  for  it  was  a  ring 
of  very  great  value ;  and  though  I 
ought  to  have  known  that  in  Turkey  it 
was  an  insult  to  refuse  a  present,  I 
could  not  help  remonstrating. 

**  The  sultana  came  in  herself  to  bid 
me  farewell,  and  I  endeavoured  to  re- 
turn it  to  her,  but  she  frowned  in  a  way 
which  really  frightened  me,  and  com- 
manded the  slave  to  tell  me  that  doubt- 
less it  was  not  good  enough  for  me,  and 
that  since  I  wished  for  something  better, 
a  more  valuable  present  should  be 
found.  This  settled  the  question,  of 
course,  and  I  put  on  the  ring,  and  went 
to  take  leave.  She  had  seated  herself, 
and  received  my  parting  compliment  in 
great  state ;  her  last  speech  was  to  be^ 
that  I  would  tell  the  people  of  England 
always  to  recollect  that  if  they  came  to 
Widdin,  it  would  suffice  that  they  were 
my  countrymen  to  ensure  their  having 
a  friend  in  Eiredeen  pasha.  I  then 
touched  her  hand,  ana  passed  out  of 
the  room  without  turning  my  back  to 
her,  whilst  the  slaves  kissed  my  hands 
again  and  again." 

To  revert  once  more  to  our  main 
topic.  It  is  of  importance  for  many  rea- 
sons, practical  and  political  as  well  as 
moral,  that  a  just  estimate  should  from 
time  to  time  be  afforded  of  the  value 
to  be  attached  to  commonly-received 
notions  respecting  countries  with  which 
we  are  not  in  immediate  contacti  and 
which  are  in  a  state  of  national  transi- 
tion and  progress.  Of  such  countries 
the  most  remarkable  on  every  account 
is  Greece.     And  to  obtain  such  views 


we  must  turn,  not  to  the  hasty  state- 
ments of  travellers,  who  enter  igno- 
rantly  upon  a  scene  to  them  full  of  no- 
velty and  romance,  and  who  are  liable  to 
have  their  vision  distorted  by  every 
false  medium ;  but  to  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  had  the  leisure  and 
opportunity  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation, with  the  ability  to  draw  gene- 
ral conclusions  from  it,  and  form  an 
opinion  on  just  and  adequate  grounds. 
The  writer  of  this  volume  laboured 
from  the  first  to  disabuse  her  own 
mind  of  vague  and  pre-conceived  im- 
pressions, and  has  investigated  in  a 
liberal  spirit  the  institutions,  man- 
ners, and  creed  of  a  country  wherein 
she  was  so  long  a  resident;  and  as 
she  has  arrived  at  some  conclusions 
in  a  measure  subversive  of  popular 
notions,  it  will  be  well  to  recapitulate 
some  of  these,  in  order  to  set  the  pub- 
lic mind  right  on  the  subject. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  she 
took  up  her  sojourn  in  Greece  at  a 
period  when  that  country  had  but  just 
rescued  itself  from  the  degrading  thral- 
dom that  had  erased  the  name  of  Hellas 
from  the  catalogue  of  the  nations.  It 
was  some  time  before  the  emancipated 
captive  could  shake  off  the  moral  stu- 
por in  which  he  had  so  long  existed  ; 
and  it  was  with  intense  interest  that 
the  first  faint  efforts  of  freedom  were 
observed — the  growing  consciousness 
of  independence — the  habituation  of  a 
people  to  think,  feel,  and  act  for  itself. 
Prejudices  gave  way  in  the  observer's 
mind — conviction  was  forced  upon  it — 
the  truth  became  manifest;  and  the 
final  impression  left  was,  that  if  Greece 
had  fair  play,  it  would  yet  work  out  a 
noble  destiny. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  society  of 
Greece  has  acquired  in  an  incredibly 
short  space  of  time  a  polish  and  re- 
finement, which  is  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  one*  of  the  characteristic 
evidences  of  a  growing  civilization. 
The  youthful  Grecians  travel,  mix 
with  the  world,  seek  education  where 
it  is  best  to  be  had  ;  and  bring  back  to 
their  country  an  amount  of  know- 
ledge and  experience  which  obliterates 
every  local  peculiarity  except  the  love 
of  country,  and  enthusiasm  in  her 
cause. 

II.  Besides  all  this,  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  itself — its  old 
and  glorious  associations,  and  the  no- 
ble monuments  of  classic  antiquity 
which  meet  the  eye  on  every  side. 
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serve  to  give  a  tone  of  dignity  and 
elevation  to  general  conversation^ 
which  has  no  small  effect  in  moulding 
the  national  character. 

It  seems  to  the  Greek  to  he  almost, 
impossible  to  think  or  act  meanly  ia 
the  presence  ofsach  a  literature  and 
such  a  locale  as  his.  He  is,  as  it  were, 
inr  an  amphitheatre,  from  which  the 
glories  of  five-and-twenty  centuries 
look  down  upon  him.  He  represents, 
in  his  own  eyes,  a  long  line  of  heroes, 
whose  ancestral  renown  he  is  bound 
to  uphold  ;  and  he  is  strong  in  the  de- 
termination not  to  disgrace  such  an 
illustrious  pedigree  by  one  unworthy 
act  or  thought. 

Nor  is  this  honorable  feeling  ex- 
pended in  martial  enthusiasm  alone. 
The  modern  Greek  is  as  earnest  in  his 
endeavour  to  reform  social,  moral, 
and  political  abuses,  as  he  was  to  shed 
his  blood  in  his  country's  cause ;  and 
the  result  is  manifest  from  day  to  day, 
in  the  improvement  everywhere  per- 
ceptible in  the  national  institutions, 
especially  those  connected  with  educa- 
tion. The  university,  lately  establish- 
ed, is  flourishing,  and  schools  are 
opened  wherever  a  fair  prospect  pre- 
sents itself  of  obtaining  scholars. 

III.  Connected  with  the  preceding 
observations,  is  the  improved  condition 
of  the  priesthood  in  Greece.  The  sa- 
cerdotal body  is  now  offered  the  means 
of  general  as  well  as  spiritual  enlight- 
enment :  and  as  that  church  has,  in  the 
midst  of  the  grossest  superstition,  ever 
*.*  kept  the  true  faith  as  a  precious  gem 
in  a  rough  casket,"  good  hopes  may  he 
entertained  that  she  may  yet  emerge 
from  her  comparative  darkness  as  a 
pure  and  apostolic  branch  of  the  uni- 
versal church. 

IV.  The  domestic  morality  of  the 
Greeks  has  ever  been  more  pure  than 
among  the  Turks.  It  has  of  late  years 
been  sensibly  improving,  and  patterns 
of  true  fidelity  and  affection  are  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  families  through- 
out the  country. 


To  all  these  instances  of  advance- 
ment, most  of  them  i^ot  at  all  or  very 
imperfectly  understood  in  this  country, 
may  he  added  the  almost  total  cessa- 
tion of  brigandage  throughout  Greece. 
An  unprotected  person  may  now  travel 
from  one  extremity  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  as  safely  as  through  the  best 
parts  of  England ;  and  so  rare  is  crime 
of  an  aggravated  dye,  that  capital 
punishment  is  scarcely  known.  Indeed, 
the  odium  in  which  it  is  held  renders 
it  extremely  difficult  for  government 
to  procure  any  one  to  undertake  the 
office  of  executioner.  The  difficulties  of 
other  kinds  experienced  some  years  ago 
in  travelling  through  Greece,  too,  are 
n\) w  in  many  places  altogether  removed, 
and  in  the  rest  rapidly  disappeario^p* 
The  roads  are  good,  the  horses  soihmU 
and  easily  procured,  and  the  way-side 
accommodation  respectable.  The  sad- 
dle is  still  the  approved  mode  of  con- 
veyance ;  and  the  traveller  who  is  not 
inured  to  it  must  expect  to  suffer 
occasionally  from  fatigue  and  exhaus- 
tion, especially  during  the  hours  near- 
est to  noon  ;  but  he  has  few  of  those 
vexatious  hindrances  and  *  exhausting 
privations  to  impede  him,  which  the 
most  enterprising  tourist  had  to  en- 
counter fifteen  years  ago. 

Let  us  hope  that  all  these  indications 
may  be  an  earnest  of  something  to 
come :  that  Greece  may  not  only  exhibit 
progress,  but  attain  a  pr^ttd  position; 
that  as  she  once  shone  out  a  son  amidst 
the  darkness,  she  may  yet  again  shine, 
a  star  in  the  constellation  of  the  na- 
tions ;  that,  small  as  she  is,  she  may 
be  enabledio  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  great  and  grasping  powers  that 
surround  her;  and  that^  if  she  be 
singly  unequal  to  the  struggle,  she  may 
claim  and  obtain  the  assistance  of 
that  remote,  but  ever-present  and  in- 
fluential empire,  which  has  witnessed 
with  such  intense  and  glowing  interest 
the  spirit  of  early  Greece  reviving  in 
the  bosoms  of  her  sons. 
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politan  system,  as  if  a  fast  had  been 
annoaoced.  The  spirit  is  allured  to 
gentle  thoughts  as  we  wander  in  what 
18  still  really  a  lane,  and  turning  down 
Stanhope-street  behold  that  house  which 
the  great  Lord  Chesterfield  tells  us,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  he  was  building  in 
the  fields.  The  cawing  of  rooks  in  his 
garden  sustains  the  tone  of  mind ;  and 
Curzon-street,  after  a  long  straggling, 
twining  course,*ceasing  to  bo  a  thorough- 
fare, and  losing  itself  in  the  gardens  ^  of 
another  place,  is  quite  in  keeping  with 
all  the  accessories.  In  the  night,  how- 
ever, the  quarter  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing is  alive.  The  manners  of  the  popu- 
lation follow  those  of  their  masters : 
they  keep  late  hours ;  the  banquet  and 
the  ball  dismiss  them  to  their  homes  at 
a  time  when  the  trades  of  ordinary  re- 
gions move  in  their  last  sleep,  and  dream 
of  opening  shutters,  and  decking  the 
windows  of  their  shops.  At  night  the 
chariot  wheels  round  the  frequent  cor- 
ners of  these  little  streets,  and  the 
opening  valve  of  the  mews  vomit  forth 
their  legion  of  Broughams.  At  night, 
too,  the  footman,  taking  advantage  of 
a  ball  at  Holdernesse,  or  a  concert  at 
Lansdowne  House,  and  guessing  that, 
in  either  instance,  the  link-boy  will  an- 
swer, when  necessary,  in  his  summoned 
name,  ventures  to  look  in  at  his  club, 
reads  the  paper,  talks  of  his  master  or 
his  mistress,  and,  perhaps,  throws  a 
main.  The  shops  of  this  district,  de- 
pending almost  entirely  for  their  custom 
on  the  classes  we  have  indicated,  and 
kept  often  by  their  relations,  follow  the 
order  of  the  place,  and  are  most  busy 
when  other  places  of  business  are 
closed." 

This  description  of  that  curious  lo- 
cality to  which  it  relates  is  not  excelled 
by  any  in  the  pages  before  us ;  but  we 
think  that  it  is  in  his  sketches  of  person- 
ages and  character  that  Mr.  D'Israeli's 
main  forte  consists.  The  Marquis  of 
Carabas,  of  his  earliest  novel,  is  a  mas- 
terpiece,  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  by 
even  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bellamont  in 
the  book  now  before  us.  Ha  was  the 
grandson  of  a  mere'country  gentleman, 
who  having  won  the  favour  of  the  heir- 
ess of  the  Montacutesy  a  rich  family  of 
the  times  of  the  Plan tagenets,  had  taken 
the  family  name,  and,  by  an  artful  job- 
bing  of  votes,  had  succeeded  in  work- 
ing his  way  into  the  upper  house  as 
the  Earl  of  Bellamont  and  Viscount 
Montacute.  The  French  revolution 
made  him  a  duke,  in  spite  of  old 
George  the  Third,  who  consoled  him- 
self for  being  forced  to  give  liim  a 


dukedom,  by  refusing  him  tha 
The  duke  dbliked  his  son,  beci 
feared  he  might  prove  his  rival 
young  gentleman,  naturally  of  c 
shyness,  trembled  before  the  p 
frown,  and  sought  consolation 
melancholy  which  clouded  his 
the  affections  of  his  beautiful 
Lady  Katherine — his  union  witl 
his  father,  of  course,  opposei 
just  as  Montacute,  stung  to  re 
by  this  fresh  instance  of  parei 
ranny,  is  meditating  matnmoo 
a  cottage  by  an  Irish  lake,  am 
hundred  a-year,  he  hears  that  tb 
death  has  made  him  the  undisput 
ter  of  his  own  fortunes.  Timid 
ture,  the  natural  moodiness  d 
was  increased ,  by  his  solitary  1 
young  duke  evinced  no  inclmai 
society,  and  never  entered  tb* 
of  fashion  except  once  a-yeai 
he  and  the  duchess  had  the  hoi 
dining  at  the  palace,  or  of  n 
some  royal  guest  at  the  princel 
of  the  Bellamonts.  Tancred, 
of  this  worthy  pair,  has  just  c 
age ;  and  preparations  to  celebi 
important  event  are  being  ma< 
a  scale  of  princely  mag^i6ce 
Montacute,  where  dandies  fro 
don,  and  epicures  from  the  el 
short,  all  the  rank  and  fashion 
adjoining  counties,  are  about 
semble.  Scattered  through  th 
which  describe  their  arrival  ai 
very  happy  touches  of  that  < 
tive  power  which  we  have 
intimated  that  Mr.  D'ltrael 
largely  possesses.  Let  us  gl 
Lord  Hull,  as  he  is  seated  at  t 
quet — an  Irish  peer,  and  a  b 
with  twenty  thousand  a-year  :- 

*'  He  was  a  man  with  a  red  f 
a  grey  head,  on  whom  coarse  indc 
and  the  selfish  negligence  of  a  * 
11  fo,  had  already  conferred  a  st 
form,  and  who,  dressed  somet bin, 
eroom,  sat  at  dinner,  in  stolid 
by  Lady  Hampshire.** 

Her  ladyship  examines  him  n 
rious  pity  through  her  eye-gUi 
thought  how  it  might  have  be 
sible  for  even  him  to  have  beei 
down  if  his  education  had  bei 
perly  attended  to.  His  hair  im 
have  been  so  grey,  his  eompl« 
glaring,  nor  his  hands  so  lar| 
he  lived  in  the  civiJixed  wtwidv 
six  months  in  May-fiur,  tpeot  1 
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nival  in  Paris,  and  occasionally  visited 
a  German  Spa.  We  are  able  to  ap- 
preciate the  felicity  of  this  portrait, 
having  ourselves  seen  a  similar  speci- 
men of  the  genus,  although  a  reviewer 
is  not  much  in  the  company  of  lords ; 
and,  like  ''Capen  Cuttle,"  we  bad  made 
a  note  of  him,  ready  for  use  at  some 
former  occasion.  But  Mr.  D*lsraeli 
has  taken  the  wind  out  of  our  sails,  and 
after  the  picture  we  have  just  present- 
ed to  our  readers,  any  portrait  of  ours 
would  not  be  worth  a  moment's  inspec- 
tion. There  are  several  other  por- 
traits equally  well  painted  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  guests  at  Montacute, 
but  we  have  not  time  to  linger  amongst 
them  longer,  as  more  important  mat- 
ter awaits  us. 

The  sketch  of  the  festivities  at  Mon- 
tacute is  most  amusing  and  graphic* 
Got  up  upon  a  scale  of  princely  mag- 
nificence, nothing  was  wanting  which 
the  gold  of  the  Bellamonts  could  sap- 
ply.  There  was  a  colossal  pavilion 
in  the  Home  park  fit  to  hold  two  thou- 
sand persons,  and  for  every  other  pa- 
rish a  similar  erection,  with  the  name 
to  which  it  belonged  inscribed  thereon. 
Yeomen  of  Buddleton  and  Fuddleton, 
of  Montacute  Mare  and  Montacute 
Abbots,  of  Percy  Bellamont  and  Man- 
deville  Stokes,  of  Ingleton,  and  Pad- 
more,  and  Hutton  La  Hale,  and  Bi- 
shopstowe — all  assembled,  each  in  a  se- 
parate procession,  with  distinctive  co- 
lours, to  quaff  the  duke's  foaming  ale. 
The  blaze  of  the  fire- works,  the  rattle 
of  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude,  inspired  by  copious 
libations  of  the  jolly  beverage,  made 
the  scene  a  most  exhilirating  one. 
The  following  episode  is  done  in  the 
author's  happiest  manner : — 

"  *  It's  nothing  to  what  it  will  be  at 
night/  said  one  of  the  duke's  footmen 
to  his  family — his  father  and  mother, 
two  sisters,  and  a  young  brother,  lis- 
tening to  him  with  open  mouths,  and 
staring  at  bis  state  livery  with  minjgled 
feelings  of  awe  and  affection.  They 
had  come  over  from  Bellamont  Friars, 
and  their  son  had  asked  the  steward  to 
give  him  the  care  of  the  pavilion  of 
that  village,  in  order  that  he  might  look 
after  his  friends.  Never  was  a  family 
who  esteemed  themselves  fortunate,  or 
felt  so  happy.  This  was  having  a  friend 
at  court,  mdeed.  '  It's  nothing  to  what 
it  will  be  at  night,'  said  Thomas ;  'you 
will  have  '*  HaU  Star  of  Bellamont !"  and 
**  God  save  the  Queen !"  a  crown,  three 


stars,  four  flags,  and  two  coronets,  all 
in  coloured  lamps,  letters  six  feet  high 
on  the  castle ;  there  will  be  one  hundred 
beacons  lit  over  the  space  of  fifty  miles, 
the  moment  a  rocket  is  shot  from  the 
round  tower.  And  as  for  fire-works. 
Bob,  you'll  see  them  at  last,  Bengal 
lights,  and  the  largest  wheels  will  be  as 
common  as  squibs  and  crackers,  and  I 
have  heard  say,  though  it  is  not  to  be 

mentioned ',  and  he  paused. 

<(  ( We'll  QQf^  QpeQ  QQj.  xoouths,'  said 

his  father,  earnestly. 

"  *  You  had  better  not  tell  us,*  said 
his  mother, in  a  nervous  paroxysm,  'for 
I  am  in  such  a  fluster,  I  am  sure  I  can- 
not answer  for  myself,  and  then  our 
Thomas  may  lose  his  place  for  a  breach 
of  conference.' 

' '  *  Nonsense,  mother,'  said  his  sisters, 
who  snubbed  their  mother  almost  as 
readily  as  is  the  gracious  habit  of  their 
betters.     *  Pray,  tell  us,  Tom.' 

"  *  Ay,  ay,  Tom,'  said  his  younger 
brother. 

**  *  Well,'  said  Tom,  in  a  confidential 
whisper,  *  won't  there  be  a  trans- 
parency !  I  have  heard  say  the  Queen 
never  had  anything  like  it ;  you  won't 
be  able  to  see  it  for  the  first  quarter  of 
an  hour,  there  will  be  such  a  blaze  of 
fire  and  rockets ;  but  when  it  does  come, 
they  say  it's  like  heaven  opening  I  the 
voung  markiss  on  a  cloud,  with  his 
hand  on  his  heart,  in  his  new  uniform.' 

"  '  How  I  long  to  see  him !'  exclaimed 
one  of  the  daughters. 

"'And  so  do  I!'  said  her  sister, 
'and  in  his  uniform;  how  beautiful  it 
must  be.' 

"*Well,  I  don't  know,'  said  the 
mother,  '  and  perhaps  you  will  laugh  at 
me  for  saying  so,  but  after  seeing  my 
Thomas  in  his  state  livery,  I  don't  care 
much  for  seeing^  anything  else.' 

•*  *  Mother,  now  can  you  say  such 
things  ?  I  am  afraid  the  crowd  will  be 
very  great  at  the  fire- works ;  we  must 
try  to  get  a  good  place.' 

"  *  1  have  arranged  all  that,'  said 
Thomas, with  a  triumphant  look;  'there 
will  be  an  immense  circle  for  the  stew- 
ard's friends,  and  you  will  be  let  in.' 

«  '  Oh  1'  exclaimed  bis  sisters.  « 

"  *  Well,  I  hope  I  shall  get  through 
the  day,'  said  his  mother,  'but  it's 
rather  a  trial,  after  oar  quiet  life. 


ttt 


Mr.  D'Israeli  is  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  novel  writing,  and  hence  one 
source  of  his  popularity.  The  credit 
is  certainly  due  to  hum  of  having 
struck  out  a  path  for  himself.  While 
we  had  the  historical  romance,  the 
philosophical  novel,  the  poetical  essay, 
and  the  fictions  of  St.  Giles's,  ^^  usque 
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ad  nauseam,"  no  one  ever  dreamt  of 
turning  up  the  apparently  barren  field 
of  politics ;  and  yet  from  this  soil, 
seemingly  so  unfruitful^  our  author 
has  contrived  to  rear  a  very  good 
crop  of  romances*  possessing  the 
usual  complement  of  pages  and  vo- 
lumes. To  write  up  a  race,  or  to 
write  down  a  principle^  or  rather  the 
want  of  one,  seems  to  be  alike  the 
object  of  Mr.  D'Isracli*s  gifted  pen. 
In  "  Coninesby,"  we  have  a  thought- 
ful youth,  just  emerged  from  Cam- 
bridge, pondering  over  doctrines  of 
political  economy,  abstruse  enough  to 
puzzle  a  professor,  or  inquiring,  with 
eager  zeal,  into  the  truth  of  conserva- 
tism, and  the  political  dogmas  on 
which  it  is  founded ;  or  drinking  in, 
with  attentive  ear,  arguments  to  prove 
that  our  credit,  political  as  well  as 
commercial,  for  the  main  part  depends 
upon  that  Caucasian  race,  to  whom 
our  laws  deny  the  right  of  citizenship, 
whether  in  turning  the  scale  of  an 
important  election  at  a  doubtful  mo- 
ment, endowing  a  church  when  the 
state  funds  are  inadequate,  or  in 
maintaining  the  credit  or  even  the 
existence  of  the  empire.  All  is  to  be 
attributed,  if  not  to  the  Jewish  laws, 
without  doubt  to  the  living  Hebrew 
intellect. 

To  establish  a  principle  of  power, 
to  sustain  the  realm,  and  secure  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  or  to  pene- 
trate a  great  mystery,  is«  by  turns,  the 
object  of  Mr.  I)* Israeli's  heroes.  We 
are  bound  to  admit  there  is  some- 
thing of  a  sameness  pervading  the 
mechanism  of  all  his  novels.  The 
voung  aspirant  after  political  or  theo- 
logical truth,  is  usually  brought  into 
the  august  presence  of  his  grandfather 
or  his  uncle,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  then,  after  having  undergone  a 
sifting  cross-examination  as  to  his  pe- 
culiar principles,  and  the  manner  in 
^ich  he  came  to  have  them — astounds 
his  worthy  governor  by  a  solemn  de- 
claration, that  he  considers  him  a  hum- 
bug, and  cannot,  in  consequence,  nflTurd 
him  his  political  support.     In  **  Con- 

ingsby,'*  Lord wishes  Win  t^rand- 

son  to  go  into  parliament  for  a  cer- 
tain borough,  in  order  that  he  may 
add  to  his  arintocratic  honors  a  dueal 
coronet.  Coning^lty  declares  that  he 
is  not  as  yet  prepared  to  incur  the 
responsibility  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons;    that   political   faith    hai 


Tanithed  from  the  eartht  and  that  bi 
is  in  no  case  inclined  to  snpport  tbt 
conservatiTe  party.  The  earl  studi 
aghast  with  horror-^'*  Some  womiBt" 
he  exclaims,  starting  from  his  chiiry 
**  has  got  hold  of  the  boy,  and  wuk 
him  a  whig."  And  Coningtby  is  ac- 
cordingly dismissed  with  much  eoa- 
tumely  from  the  angust  preseeoe,  lad 
finally  disinherited. 

The  turning  point  of  the  atoir  of 
"  Tancred*'  is  somewhat  similar.  Tbe 
Duke  of  Bellamont,  the  father  of  ov 
hero,  is  in  is  library,  consisting  of 
the  statutes  at  large,  Hansard, and  bf 
blue  books— a  cabinet,  containing  hu 
correspondence  with  the  secretanof 
state,  and  ticketed  with  dates  sad 
summary  of  contents  (for  his  gracsi 
being  an  adept  in  the  arts  of  roatiaeX 
occupies  one  aide  of  the  apartmcet; 
and  on  the  top  of  it  are  marble  boiti 
of  the  younger  Pitt,  Geor^  HI.,  sad 
Wellington.  The  duke  is  m  his  chsiri 
leaning  back,  with  an  expression  oif 
painful  surprise — his  aon  Tanatd, 
Lord  Montacute,  is  on  his  legs,  look* 
ing  pale  and  serious  ;  and  a  discnsiioa 
is  going  on  between  the  pair  aa  to  tht 
propriety  of  Tancred  entering  parlia- 
ment— a  course  to  which  he  has  jolt 
expressed  his  extreme  distaste. 

'*  *  Vou  take  me  qoite by  surprise/ sud 
the  Duko  ;  *  I  tliought  it  was  aa  arraaj^ 
ment  that  would  have  deeply  gratiM 
you.' 

"  Lord  Montacute  slightly  bowed  Us 
head,  but  said  nothing.  His  father  coa- 
tinned -> 

**  *  Not  wish  to  enter  parliament  ai 
present  I  Why,  that  is  at!  very  well-^ 
and  if,  as  was 'once  the  case,  we  coaU 
enter  parliament  when  we  liked. 
Iiow  we  liked,  the  wish  might  be 
reasonable.  If  I  eonid  ring  ny  bell« 
return  vou  member  for  Montacute,  i..^ 
as  muefi  ease  as  I  can  order  a  special 
train  to  take  mo  into  town,  yon  night  be 
jiistitied  in  indulf^ing  a  fancy.  Bnt  bow 
ami  when,  I  nlmuld  like  to  know,  are 
vou  to  enter  parliament  now  ?  Thie  par> 
liament  will  lant — it  will  go  on  to  the 
lee.< — Lord  E^ikdale  told  me  so  not  a 
work  airo.  Wi'll,  then,  at  any  rat#y«« 
have  three  years — for  three  yean  yea 
ar«>  an  i<lier.*  I  never  thought  sQch  was 
ytnir  ehararter.' 

"Lord  Montacute  cast  his  dark  fai- 
te!li::«Tit  eyes  upon  ilio  ground,  and 
sei'iiiid  {iliiii^i>il  in  thought. 

*'M(«>Md<>s'  added  the  Duke,  after  a 
momi-ntA  pause,  'suppose  Hangtrford  ii 
not  in  the  same  humour  thia  tuae  ttave 
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years  which  he  is  in  now.  Probably  he 
may  be — possibly  he  may  not.  Men  do 
not  like  to  be  baulked,  when  they  think 
that  they  are  doing  a  very  kind,  or  a 
rery  generous  thing.  I  should  be  placed 
in  a  most  painful  position  if,  this  time 
three  years,  I  had  to  withdraw  my  sup- 
port from  Hungerford,  in  order  to  se- 
cure your  return.* 

**  *  There  would  be  no  necessity,  under 
any  circumstances,  for  that,  my  dear 
father,'  said  Lord  Montacute ;  *  for,  to 
be  frank,  I  believe  I  should  feel  as  little 
disposed  to  enter  parliament  three  years 
hence,  as  now.' 

**  The  Duke  looked  still  more  sur- 
prised. *  Mr.  Fox  was  not  of  age  when 
he  took  his  seat,'  said  his  grace.  '  You 
know  how  old  Mr.  Pitt  was,  when  he  was 
a  minister.  Sir  Robert,  too,  was  in  har- 
ness very  early.  I  have  always  heard 
judges  say  that  a  man  might  speak  in 
parliament  too  soon,  but  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  go  in  too  soon.' 

"  *  If  he  wished  to  succeed  in  that  as- 
sembly,' replied  Lord  Montacute,  *  I  can 
easily  believe  it ;  it  must  be  of  advan- 
tage— but  I  have  not  that  wish.' 

**  •  I  don't  like  to  sec  a  man  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who  has  not 
been  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
seems  to  me  always  in  a  manner  un- 
fledged.' 

**  *  It  will  be  a  long  time,  I  hope,  my 
dear  father,  before  I  take  my  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,'  said  Lord  Montacute, 

*  if,  indeed  I  ever  do.* 

"  *  In  the  course  of  nature  it  is  a  cer- 
tainty.' 

"  *  Suppose  the  Duke's  plan  for  perpe- 
tuating an  aristocracy  do  not  succeed,* 
said  Lord  Montacute,  '  and  one  house 
ceases  to  exist.* 

'*  His  father  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

*  It  is  not  our  business  to  suppose  that ; 
I  hope  it  never  will  be  the  business  of 
any  one,  at  least  seriously.     This  is  a 

freat  country,  and  it  has  become  great 
y  its  aristocracy.* 
**  *  You  think,  then,  our  sovereigns  did 
nothing  for  our  greatness?     Queen  Eli- 
zabeth, for  example,  of  whose  visit  to 
Montacute  you  are  so  proud.* 
"  •  They  performed  their  part.' 
**  *  And  have  ceased  to  exist.  We  may 
have  performed  our  part,  and  may  meet 
the  same  fate.' 

**  •  Why,  you  are  talking  liberalism.' 
"  *  Hardly  that,  my  dear  father,  for  I 
have  not  expressed  an  opinion.' 

"  *  I  wish  I  knew  what  your  opinions 
were,  ray  dear  son,  or  even  your  wishes.* 
**  *  Well,  then,  to  do  my  duty.' 
**  *  Exactly — you  are  a  pillar  of  the 
state ;  support  the  state.' 

"  *  Ah  !  if  any  one  would  but  tell  me 
what  the  state  is/  said  Lord  Montacutei 


sighing.  <  It  seems  to  me  yonr  pillars 
remain,  but  they  support  nothing.  In 
that  case,  though  the  shafts  may  be  per- 
pendicular, and  the  capitals  very  ornate, 
they  are  no  longer  props— they  are  a 
ruin.' 

** '  You  would  then  hand  as  over  to 
the  ten- pounders  ?' 

"  *  They  do  not  even  pretend  to  be  a 
state,'  said  Lord  Montacute,  **  they  do 
not  even  profess  to  support  anything ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  essence  of  their 
philosophy  is,  that  nothing  is  to  be  es- 
tablished, and  that  everything  is  to  be 
left  to  itself.' 

"  *  And  how  would  you  act,  then  ? — i 
what  are  your  plans  ? — ^have  you  any  ?' 

**  •  I  have.* 

**  *  Well,  that  is  satisfactory,*  said  the 
Duke,  with  animation.  *  Whatever  they 
are,  you  know  you  may  count  upon  my 
doing  everything  that  is  possible  to  meet 
your  wishes.  I  know  they  cannot  be  un- 
worthy ones,  for  I  believe  you  are  inca- 
pable of  a  thought  that  is  not  good  and 
great.' 

*'  *  My  father,'  said  Lord  Montacute, 
and  moving,  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  table, 
and  seated  himself  by  the  Duke,  '  you 
possess,  and  have  a  right  to  my  confi- 
dence ;  I  ought  not  to  nave  said  that  I 
doubted  what  was  good,  for  I  knew 
you.* 

**  *  Sons  like  you  make  good  fathers.* 

"*It  is  not  always  so,'  said  Lord 
Montacute ;  '  You  have  been  to  me  more 
than  a  father,  and  I  bear  to  yon  and  to 
my  mother  a  profound  and  fervent  affec- 
tion ;  an  affection,*  he  added  in  a  falter- 
ing tone,  *  that  is  rarer,  I  believe,  in  this 
age,  than  it  was  in  old  days ;  I  feel  it  at 
this  moment  more  deeply,  he  continued 
in  a  firmer  tone,  '  because  I  am  about  to 
propose  that  we  should,  for  a  time,  se- 
parate.* 

*<  The  duke  turned  pale,  and  leant 
forward  on  his  chair,  but  did  not  speak* 

"  *  You  have  proposed  to  me  to-day,* 
continued  Lord  Montacute,  after  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  '  *'  to  enter  public  life." 
I  do  not  shrink  from  its  duties ;  on  the 
contrary,  from  the  position  in  which  I 
am  born,  still  more  from  the  impulse  of 
my  nature,  I  am  desirous  to  fulhl  th#ln. 
I  have  meditated  on  them,  I  may  sav, 
for  years.  But  I  cannot  find  that  it  is 
part  of  my  duty  to  maintain  the  order 
of  things,  for  I  will  not  call  it  system, 
which  at  present  prevails  in  our  coun- 
try. It  seenis  to  me  that  it  cannot  last, 
as  nothing  can  endure,  or  ought  to  en- 
dure, that  is  not  founded  upon  princi- 
ple, and  its  principle  I  have  not  disco- 
vered. In  nothing,  whether  it  be  reli- 
gion, or  government,  or  manners,  sa- 
cred, or  political,  or  social  life,  did  I 
find  faith,  and  if  there  be  no  faith,  how 
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can  there  be  duty?  Is  there  such  a 
thing  as  religious  truth  ?  Is  there  such 
a  thing  as  political  right  ?  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  social  propriety  ?  Are 
these  facts,  or  are  they  mere  phrases  ? 
— and  if  they  be  facts,  where  are  they 
likely  to  be  found  in  England  ?  Is  truth 
in  our  church  ? — why,  then,  do  you  sup- 
port dissent?  Who  has  the  right  to 
govern  ?  The  monarch  ?  You  have 
robbed  him  of  his  prerogative.  The 
aristocracy  ?  You  confess  to  me  that 
we  exist  by  sufferance.  The  people  ? 
They  themselves  tell  you  they  are  nul- 
lities. Every  session  of  that  parlia- 
ment in  which  you  wish  to  introduce 
me,  the  method  by  which  power  is  dis- 
tributed is  called  in  question,  altered, 
patched  up,  and  again  impugned.  As 
for  our  morals,  tell  me  is  charity  the 
supreme  virtue  or  the  greatest  of  errors? 
Our  social  system  ought  to  depend  on  a 
clear  conception  of  this  point ;  our  mo- 
rals differ  in  different  countries,  in  dif* 
ferent  towns,  in  different  streets,  even 
in  different  acts  of  parliament.  What 
is  moral  in  London,  is  immoral  in  Mon- 
tacute ;  what  is  crime  among  the  mul- 
titude, is  only  vice  among  the  few.' 

**  *  You  are  going  into  first  princi- 
ples,' said  the  duke,  much  surprised. 

*'  *  Give  me,  then,  second  principles,' 
replied  his  son  j  *  give  me  any * 

"  *  There  is  no  sort  of  doubt,'  said 
the  duke,  '  that  the  state  of  England  at 
this  moment  is  the  most  flourishing  that 
has  ever  existed — certainly  in  modern 
times.  What,  with  these  railroads,  even 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  which  I  admit 
was  lately  far  from  satisfactory,  is  in- 
finitely improved.   Every  man  has  work 

who  needs  it,  and  wages  are  even  high.* 

«  «  *  *  * 

**  *  So  I  often  hear,  sir,*  replied  his 
son ;  *  but  the  people  of  this  country 
have  ceased  to  be  a  nation  ;  they  are  a 
crowd,  and  only  kept  in  some  rude  pro- 
visional discipline,  by  the  remains  of 
that  old  system  which  they  are  daily 
destroying.* 

**  *  But  what  would  you  do,  my  dear 
boy?*  said  his  grace,  looking  up  very 
distressed.  *  Can  you  remedy  the  state 
of4hings  in  which  we  find  ourselves  ?' 

**  *  I  am  not  a  teacher,'  said  Lord 
Montacute,  mournfully.  *I  only  ask 
you,  I  supplicate  you,  my  dear  father, 
to  save  me  from  contributing  to  this 
quick  corruption  that  surrounds  us.' 

"  *  You  shall  be  master  of  your  own 
actions.  I  offer  no  counsel — I  give  no 
commands — and  as  for  the  rest,  Provi- 
dence will  guard  us.' 

"  *  If  an  angel  would  but  visit  our 
house,  as  he  visited  the  house  of  Lot,' 
said  Lord  Montacute,  in  a  tone  almost 
of  anguish. 

"  *  Angels  have  performed  their  part,* 


said  the  duke.  *  We  have  been  instruct- 
ed by  one  higher  than  angels  ;  it's 
enough  for  all  of  us.' 

'*  '  It  is  not  enough  for  me,*  said  Lord 
Montacute,  with  a  glowing  cheek,  and 
rising  abruptly,  'ft  was  not  enough 
for  the  apostles,  for  though  they  listen- 
ed to  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and 
partook  of  the  first  communion,  it  was 
still  necessary  that  He  should  appear 
to  them,  and  promise  them  a  Comforter. 
I  require  one,'  he  added,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  but  in  an  agitated  voice. 
'  I  must  seek  one.  Yes  I  my  dear  fa- 
ther, it  is  of  this  I  would  speak  to  you; 
it  is  this  which,  for  a  long  time,  has  op- 
pressed my  spirit,  and  filled  me  with 
intolerable  gloom.  We  must  separate 
— I  must  leave  you — I  must  leave  that 
dear  mother — ^those  beloved  parents,  in 
whom  are  centred  all  my  earthly  af- 
fection. But  I  obey  an  impulse  that  I 
believe  comes  from  above.  Dearest  and 
best  of  men !  you  will  not  thwart  me — 
you  will  forgive,  you  will  aid  me'— and 
he  advanced  and  threw  himself  into  the 
arms  of  his  father." 


The  duke  imagines  bis  son  wishes 
to  go  to  Paris  or  to  Italy,  and  although 
such  a  separation  would  doubtless  be 
unpleasant,  consoles  himself  with  the 
refiection  that,  accompanied  by  a  pri- 
vate chaplain  and  his  own  physician, 
neither  his  morals  nor  his  principles 
can  suffer  much  danger. 

'*  '  But  I  have  no  wish  to  see  Pads,' 
said  Lord  Montacute,  evidently  embar- 
rassed, and  making  a  great  effort  to 
relieve  his  mind  of  some  burthen — '  I 
have  no  wish  to  see  Paris.* 

'* '  I  am  very  elad  to  hear  that,'  said 
his  father,  eagerly. 

"  *  Nor  do  I  wish  either  to  go  to 
Rome,'  continued  his  son.  '  Nor,  my 
dear  father,'  continued  he,  'though  I 
did  not  like  to  interrupt  you  when  you 
were  speaking  with  so  much  solicitude 
and  consideration  for  me,  is  it  exactly 
travel,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
term,  that  1  feel  the  need  of.  I  wish, 
indeed,  to  leave  England;  I  wish  to 
make  an  expedition  to  a  particular  point, 
without  wandering,  without  any  inter- 
vening residence.  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
Holy  Land  that  occupies  my  thought, 
and  I  propose  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  sepulchre  of  my  Saviour.' 

'*  The  duke  started,  and  sank  agdn 
into  his  chair. 

"  «  The  Holy  Land  I— the  holy  sepul- 
chre I'  he  exclaimed,  and  r^eatea  to 
himself,  staring  at  his  son. 

"  *  Yes,  sir,  the  holy  sepulchre,'  re- 
peated Lord  Montacute,  and  spik- 
ing with  his  accustomed  repose.  <  when 
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ibtr  Ouki  the  Crc      r.  at  whose 
bi  tpranff  out  oV  ^ss,  has 

to  reveu  himsc  t.^^  w«s  crea- 
ily  in  one  land  ^  ...~t  in   that 

assumed  maaly  form,  and  met 
i  death,  I  feel  persuaded  that 
airy,  sanctified  by  such  inter- 
kod  such  events,  must  bo  endow- 

marTellous  and  peculiar  quali- 
lieh  man  may  not  always  be 
nt  to  penetrate,  but  which,  nc- 
•fls,  at  all  times  exercise  an  irro- 
iofloence  upon  his  destiny.  It 
qualities  that  many  times  drew 

to  Asia,  durini^  the  middle 
«.  Our  castle  has  before  this 
th  a  do  Montacuto  to  Palestine 
bree  days  and  three  nights  he 

tlie  tomb  of  his  Redeemer.  Six 
m  and  more  haTo  elapsed  since 
»i  enterprise.  It  is  time  to  rc- 
id  renovate  our  communications 
le  Most  High.  I,  too,  would 
I  that  tomb  ;  I,  too,  surrounded 
boly  hills  and  sacred  groves  of 
em,  would  relieTe  my  spirit  from 

>  that  bows  it  down— would  lift 
voice  to  Heaven  and  ask,  what 
and  what  is  faith,  what  ought  1 
Old  what  ought  1  to  believe.*  " 

>  by  no  means  our  intention 
lyie  the  novel  now  before  us. 
»fer    analyzed  a  novel   in  our 

>  existence,  nor    is   it   by   any 
necessary.      In  order  to  dis- 

le  author's  object,  and  the  man> 
which  he  bandies  his  subject,  "a 
ient  pearls  at  random  strung," 
r  of  extracts,  with  now  and  then 
icidation  of  a  principle,  or  the 
ion  of  an  opinion,  is  all  that  wo 
I  to  undertake. 

as  been  said  by  some  one  that  it 
es  no  ordinary  man  to  write  a  no- 
ihree  volumes;  but  we  are  strong- 
opinion  that  it  reauires  a  most 
itdinary  one  to  read  one  through 
rover  to  cover,  pondering  sagely 
the  contents  of  each  hot-pressed 
e,  and  then  committing  to  paper 
iiical  opinion  as  to  their  respec- 
onteotB.  We  hold  this  to  bo 
bejond  the  range  of  a  common 
'ci ;  and  we  think  that  were  the 
undertaking  even  successfully 
ed,  the  elaborate  essay  would 
ut  few  readers  ;  and  therefore  it 
t  we  shall  Uke  a  critics  liberty 
Ming  with  a  bound  over  many 
of  "  Tancred,"  wl  in  it  is 
with  much  vivac  r,  c< 
tact  with  which  i  ui  mc 


world,   Lord  Eskdale^   haYing   been 
summoned  to  a  confereDce  by  the  af- 
flicted duke  and  duchess,  contriTes  that 
Lord  Montacttte  should  not  make  his 
projected  pilgrimage  to  the  holy  se- 
pulchre hj  any  means  so  soon  at  he 
anticipated.      The  miserable  duchess 
writes  to  a  learned  and  eminent  bishop, 
in  whose  priestly  capacity  she  placed 
the  most  implicit  confidence,  implorinff 
him  to  commune  with  her  son,  ana 
give  him  the  benefit  of  his  spiritual 
admonition  upon  this  sad  subject.     He 
has  an  interview  with  Tancred,  which, 
however,  was  not  satisfactory  to  either 
party.      The  replies   of  the  learned 
divine  to  the  eager  inquiries  of  the 
young  enthusiast,  though  more  adroit 
than  the  duke's,  were  not  more  satis- 
factory, and  could  not,  in  an?  way, 
meet  the  inexorable  logic  of    Lord 
Montacute.     He  was  unable  to  vindi- 
cate the  principle  on  which  the  present 
order  of  things  was  founded  in  Eng- 
land ;    neither    faith    nor   its   conse- 
quences were  at  all  invigorated  by  his 
handling.     He  quite  failed  in  recon- 
ciling a  belief  in  ecclesiastioal  truth 
with  the  support  of  religious  dissent. 
In  short,  the  bishop  was  posed  when 
he  tried  to  define  in  whom  the  power 
of  government  should  repose.    He  was 
lost  in  a  mass  of  phrases,  and  afforded 
his  pupil  not  a  single  fact.     The  witty 
prelate  did  not  realize  Tancred's  ideal 
of  a  bishop,  while  his  lordship  hesi- 
tated not  to  declare  that  the  young 
noble  was  a  visionary.      To  the  Holy 
Land  Tancred  goes   accordingly,    in 
spite   of  a   philosophical   flirtation  in 
which  he  got  entangled  with  the  Lady 
Bertrie  and  Dellair,  a  clever  married 
woman,  of  pensive  beauty  and  brilliant 
intellect,  ''who  had  guanoed  her  mind*' 
by  reading  of  French  novels,  and  of 
whose   life  it  was  the  grand  mistake 
that  she  bad  not  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  or,  as  she  her- 
self more  elegantly  expressed,  **that 
she  had  not  taken  up  her  palmer's  staff, 
nor  rested  content  until  she  had  ga- 
thered   a  shell   upon  the  strand    of 
Joppa."  In  despite  also  of  the  innume- 
rable difliculties  which  the  sagacious 
Lord  Eskdale  foretold  he  would  have 
in  procuring  a  yacht  of  size  and  capa- 
city suflicient  for  himself  and  suite. 

It  certainly  was  a  singular  idea  to 
enter  into  the  brain  of  a  young  noble, 
in  the  first  flush  of  youth,  just  enter- 
ing into  life,  the  heir  to  a  princely  for- 
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tune,  and  with  every  capacity  for  enj 
joying  it.  At  such  an  age^  and  with 
such  prospects,  men  of  his  caste  often 
become  acquainted  with  the  tribe  of 
Israel  from  far  other  motives,  and  with 
other  designs,  than  those  entertained 
by  Lord  Montacutc;  for  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged  too  often  content 
themselves  with  going  to  the  Jewsy 
instead  of  that  holy  city  of  which  they 
are  the  inhabitants.  Sidonia,  the  great 
Israelitish  merchant,  whose  acquaint- 
ance our  readers  have,  doubtless,  form- 
ed in  the  pages  of  "Coning8by,"givesto 
Master  Adam  Desoo,  a  banker  at  Je- 
rusalem, which  is  worthy  the  notice  of 
our  readers.     Here  it  is : — 

("a  letter  of  credit.) 

**  My  good  Adam, 

••  If  the  youth  who  bears  this 
require  advances,  let  him  have  as  much 
gold  as  would  make  the  right-hand  lion 
on  the  first  step  of  the  throne  of  Solo- 
mon the  king ;  and  if  ho  want  moro,  let 
him  have  as  much  as  would  form  the 
lion  that  is  on  the  left,  and  so  on  through 
every  stair  of  the  royal  seat ;  for  all 
which  will  bo  responsible  to  you,  the 
child  of  Israel  who  among  the  Gentiles 
is  called 

"  Sidonia." 

In  that  part  of  the  book  where 
Tancred  is  wandering  in  the  Holy 
Land,  there  occur  some  beautiful  de- 
scriptive passages  of  the  Kcenory  of 
Jerusalem  and  its  environs,  which  im- 
press us  with  a  very  high  opinion  of 
Mr.  D* Israeli's  power  as  a  writer. 
But  should  the  reader  wish  to  stud? 
them,  we  must  refer  him  to  the  boolc 
itself;  for  most  assuredly  we  do  not 
feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  detract  from 
its  circulation,  bv  making  him  familiar 
with  those  varied  beauties,  through  the 
medium  of  our  pages. 

Tancred  wanders  into  a  1)eautiful 
garden  at  Bethany,  and  there,  over- 
powered by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  falls 
asleep.  After  a  refreshing  re  nose  of 
some  hours  he  awakes  to  find  himself 
in  the  presence  of  a  lady,  "  beautiful 
exceedingly," clothed  inthr  ich  Syrian 
costume — an  amber  vest  of  silk,  em- 
broidered with  gold,  fastened  with  hut- 
tons  of  precious  stones ;  huge  Mame- 
luke tnmstTs  ;  an  embroidered  pelisse 
of  violet  silk,  with  lun;;  loose  sleeves, 
showing  occasionally  an  arm  rarer 
than  the  costly  jewels  which  surround- 
ed it.     Her  rich  dark  brown  hair  fas- 


tened beneath  a  Torkiih  ctp ;  heronl 
countenance  of  brilliant  complexioQ; 
the  large  dark  eye,  whose  irresistibls 
power  was  modified  by  inef&ble  tn- 
demess;  the  perfect  eyebrow,  tht 
short  upper  lip^  and  the  delicttely 
moulded  chin — all  presented  the  per- 
fection of  Oriental  beauty*  With  her 
he  gets  into  a  profound  discossion  upos 
what,  we  presume,  Mr.  D'Israeli  messi 
by  the  great  Arian  mystery. 

The  lady  inquires  if  it  is  the  opinion 
of  Tancred  that  the  present  state  of 
the  Jewish  race  is  the  punishment  or- 
dained for  their  rejection  and  emd- 
fizion  of  the  Messiah ;  and  upon  Tin- 
cred*s  replying  in  the  affiriiiatiTe»  ibe 
asks  why  this  should  be  so,  for,  if  the 
Christians  believe  what  they  profca, 
they  shonld  worship  the  Jews.    They 
raise  statues  to  the  hero  who  sstm  i 
country :  the  Jews,  by  fulfilling  ihi 
beneficent  intention  of  the  Creator  of 
the  world,  saved  the  whole  hamsn 
race  ;  and,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
persecuted  outcasts,  they  should  U 
treated  with  honour  and  respect,  ■• 
the  redeemers  of  the  whole  family  of 
man.     Now,  reader,  mark  the  pmnu 
which  Mr.  D* Israeli  attempts  to  es- 
tablish.    This  is  the  crowning  point 
of  a  whole  series  of  works,  sent  into 
the  world  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
writing  up  the  tribe  of  IsraeL     In  a 
former  book  he  attempts  to  prove  that, 
at  all  critical  periods  in  the  commercial 
or  political  existence  of  nations,  it  is 
the  Jews  who  support  their  credit,  and 
also  come  to  the  rescue  of  their  tot- 
tering power.  In  "  Tancred  *'  he  goes 
a  step  farther,  and  lays  it  down  this 
thev  are  the  saviours  of  mankind.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  a  work  ef 
fiction  is  not  the  proper  place  for  the 
discussion    of  sacrea  subjects ;    hot 
when  they  are  thus  forced  upon  ov 
notice,  we  must  deal  with  them  as  we 
find  them,  and  Mr.  D'Israeli  cannot 
but  know  that  it  is  not  by  sophisas 
like  these  that  his  object  can  be  ae- 
complished.     The  Jews  were  noCt  as 
he  well  knows,  the  executioners  vpon 
the  awful  occasion   to  which  he  so 
lightly   alludes ;    and,  therefore^  the 
turning  point  of  his  argument  u  gone : 
but  assuming  that  they  were,  bisafn- 
mcnt  nmnuiits  to  nothing  more  than 
that  we  >houl«1  do  evil  that  good  may 
conie.     Do  the  cruel  murderers  of  an 
innocent  and  hi n less  being  perform  a 
praiseworthy  action,  then  is  erery  fe- 
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Ion  homicids  a  public  tHnefkctor,  and 
the  Jevs,  who  caused  the  9on  of  God 
to  be  put  to  the  ignominioug  death  of 
a  commoD  felon,  are  without  douht  the 
saviours  of  the  «hole  familj  of  man. 
Let  U9  worship  them,'  then,  ai  heroes 
who  have  saved  the  world — let  ua  raise 
statues  to  all  tha  actors  in  this  awfnl 
tragedj  ;  for,  of  course,  Mr.  D'lsraeli 
must  be  prepared  to  include  ever;  ona 
who  took  a  part  on  this  awful  occasion, 
and  ha  will  therefore  he  prepared  to 
accede  to  Judas  Iscariot  a  conspicuoos 
position  in  their  astembly  of  keroti,  for 
without  his  traitorous  interventioD  the 
Sod  of  God  would  not  have  been  m- 
erificed,  nor  the  world  redeemed.  But 
let  us  carrj  this  curious  argument  a 
step  further  for  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  and  he 
may  possibly  discover  that  it  leads  to 
results  upon  which  he  did  not  calcu- 
late. We  maj  he  ostraj ;  and  it  is, 
after  all,  not  bo  verj  improbable  that 
the  inventor  of  this  argument  may  be 
quite  prepared  to  include  among  the 
objects  of  his  especial  reverencB  no 
less  a  personage  than  Lucifer.  What 
would  he  say  to  a  statue  of  Hii  Satanic 
Majesty  l_ 

"  Mod  if  La  DowillilB-ttFvet  iboold  Old  NLek  rvrt], 
£Df  L4Dd'i  prime  mtoiater  then  Mbh  tlia  derll." 

Why,  Mr.  D'lsraeli,  tha  conolosion 
is  not  our  own— it  is  yours.  The  world 
would  not  have  been  redeemed,  yoa 
say,  if  the  Jews  had  not  put  to  death 
the  Messiah,  therefore  we  should  ro- 
verence  them.  But  through  what 
agency  was  the  world  placed  in  a 
condition  to  he  redeemed?  Clearly 
through  that  of  the  serpent,  "he 
tempted  the  woman,  and  she  did  eat ;" 
therefore  let  us  have  a  statue  to  him 
without  delay,  the  site  of  which  Sir 
Fredeiiclc  Trench  and  his  "  competent 
persons  "  can  have  full  permission  ta 
place  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  where 
*'  the  Hebrews  most  do  congr^ate," 
and  Mr.  D'  Israeli  may  have  an  earl; 
opportunity  of  making  his  orisons  to 
an  object  which,  we  hope,  will  escape 
the  iconoclastic  rage  of  Mr.  Punch  and 
other  critics,  who  so  mercilessly  assail 
the  works  of  architecture  and  tne  ima- 
ges of  herots  which  adorn  the  great 

But  this  style  of  thing  is  no  laugh- 
ing  matter ;  and  we  would  ask,  with 
all  gravity,  if  it  is  at  the  present  day 
that  the  iiubUa  mind  is  to  be  crammed 
with  suen  itnifM  this  ?     It  u  a  mat. 
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ter  of  no  nnall  surprise  to  ui,  that  a 
writer  of  Mr.  D'lsraeli'i  reputation 
would  sloop  to  such  gaiserabla  cooeeita 
and  petty  sophisms — sophisms  which 
we  should  have  deemed  beneath  us  to 
notice,  hut  which,  forming  as  they  do 
the  main  argument  of  the  book  befor« 
us,  we  could  not  pass  over  altogether 
in  silence.  Let  us  turn,  however,  from 
these  passages  to  the  brilliant  pic- 
tures of  Eastern  life  and  costume,  io 
which  Mr.  D'lsraeli  seems  much  mora 
athome.  HetoucbesofflbrahimPasha, 
Louis  Philippe,  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
tha  politics  of  Young  Syria,  with  tha 
pencil  of  an  artist ;  and  in  readins 
his  graphic  descriptions  of  the  politicu 
parties  in  the  Lebanon,  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  we  have  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  one  who  has  tboroughl; 
studied  his  subject,  and  who  is  per- 
fectly athome  in  any  of  its  minutest 
details.  The  most  curious  character 
in"Tancred"is  the  young  emir,  Fakre- 
deen,  who  is  always  entangled  in  some 
extraordinary  intrigue;  now  ^uorbed 
in  an  apparenti;r  hopeless  attempt  to 
raise  the  wind,  in  order  to  pay  an  im- 
mensa  sum  of  piastres  for  five  thou- 
sand English  musquets,  which  he  haa 
ordered  to  raise  the  mountain.  He 
hits  upon  a  novel  expedient  for  this 

Curpose,  which  is  neither  more  nor 
■ss  than  the  kidnapping  of  Lord  Moo- 
tacute,  whom  he  expects  will  be  re- 
deemed by  an  enormous  ransom,  as  it 
is  currently  reported  at  Jerusalem  that 
be  is  the  brother  of  the  queen  of  Eng. 
land.  The  description  of  the  capture 
is  most  amusingly  told.  Taucred  and 
his  party  are  surrounded  in  a  narrow 
pass,  and  a  proposition  is  made,  that 
he  shall  accompany  the  Arabs  to  their 
great  sbebab  :— 

" '  What  do  these  people  say  ?'  inqnlrad 
Tancred. 

"  ■  There  is  but  one  God,'  said  Shmfc 
Hassan,  whose  men  had  now  r«acbed 
hiiD,  ■  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet. 
Stand  aside,  suns  of  Eblis,  or  yoa  shall 
bite  the  earlb  wljioh  curses  you." 

'•  A  wild  shout  froQi  every  height  rf 
the  dufilewM  the  answer.  Tbey  looked 
up,  Ihtj  looked  rouud:  the  rreit  of 
every  Fteen  wiis  covered  Hllli  i 
Ar.tbs.  pacfi  man  will  ■" 
relied. 

"'Demand  to  know  dlstinctiy  what 
these  men  want,'  said  Tancred  to 
Naomi,  who  then  oonferred  with  them, 

"'They  want  your  lordship,'  said 
Baroni, '  whom  they  call  tbe  brother  of 
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the  queen  of  the  English :  their  business 
is  clearly  to  carry  you  to  the  great 
sheik,  who  will  release  you  for  a  large 
ransom.' 

"  •  And  have  they  no  guide  into  the 
Jelaheens  V 

"•None;  they  are  strangers:  they 
came  from  a  distance  for  this  purpose ; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  this  plot 
has  been  concocted  at  Jerusalem.' 

<*  *  Our  position,  I  fear,  is  fatal  in  this 
defile,'  saia  Tancred ;  '  it  is  bitter  to  be 
the  cause  of  exposing  so  many  brave 
men  to  almost  certain  slaughter.  Tell 
them,  Baroni,  that  I  am  not  brother  of 
the  queen  of  the  English  ;  that  they  are 
ridiculously  misinformed;  that  their 
case  is  hopeless,  for  all  that  will  be 
ransomed  will  be  my  corpse.' 

•*  *  I  can  do  nothing,'  said  Baroni,  re- 
turning. '  There  is  something  in  all 
this  which  I  do  not  understand;  it  has 
never  happened  in  mv  time.' 

"  *  There  is  then  but  one  course  to 
be  taken,'  said  Tancred :  *  we  must 
charge  through  the  defile ;  at  any  rate 
we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  dying 
like  men.  Let  us  each  fix  on  our  oppo- 
nent :  that  audacious  looking  Arab  in 
a  red  kefa,  shall  be  my  victim  or  my 
destroyer.  Speak  to  the  sheik,  and  tell 
him  to  prepare  his  men.  Freemen  and 
true  men,'  said  Tancred,  looking  round 
to  his  English  servants,  *  we  are  in  ex- 
treme peril.  I  took  you  from  your 
homes :  if  we  outlive  this  da^  and  return 
to  Montacute,  you  shall  live  on  your 
own  land.' 

"  •  Never  mind  us,  my  lord :  if  it 
weren't  for  those  rocks,  we  would  beat 
those  niggers.* 

"  •  Are  you  all  ready,'  skid  Tancred 
to  Baroni.' 

"  *  We  are  all  ready.' 

"  So  saying,  Tancred  shot  the  Arab 
in  the  red  kefa  through  the  head,  and 
with  his  remaining  pistol  disabled  ano- 
ther of  the  enemy.  This  he  did  while 
he  and  his  band  were  charging,  so  sud- 
denly and  so  boldly,  that  those  imme- 
diately opposed  to  him  were  scattered ; 
there  was  a  continuous  volley,  however, 
from  every  part  of  the  defile,  and  the 
scene  was  so  involved  in  smoke,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Tancred  to  see  a 
yard  around  him.  Still  he  galloped  on, 
and  felt  conscious  he  had  companions, 
though  the  shouting  was  so  p^reat,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  communicate.  The 
smoke  suadenl^  drifting, Tancred  caught 
a  glimpse  of  his  position  :  ho  was  at  the 
mouth  of  the  defile,  followed  by  several  of 
his  men,  whom  he  had  not  time  to  distin- 
guish, and  awaited  by  innumerable  foes. 

"  *  Let  us  sell  our  lives  dearly,'  was 
all  he  could  exclaim ;  his  sword  fell  from 
his  wounded  arm;  his  horse,  stabbed 


underneath,  sank  with  him  to  the 
ground;  he  was  overpowered  and 
bound. 

"  *  Every  drop  of  his  blood,'  exclaim- 
ed the  leader  of  the  strange  Arabs,  '  is 
worth  ten  thousand  piastres.' " 

The  young  emir  is  always  planning 
some  combination  which  would  en- 
tirely change  the  face  of  affairs^  and 
bring  back  empire  to  the  east.  The 
game  of  England,  he  conceives^  is  quite 
up ;  O*  Connelly  the  Manchester  cotton8> 
and  steam  have  been  its  destruction. 
The  best  thing  under  these  disastrous 
circumstances  for  the  queen  to  do,  isyto 
stow  away  all  her  treasures  in  a  great 
fleet>  and  transfer  the  seat  of  her  empire 
from  London  to  Delhi.  In  the  mean- 
time the  emir  will  conclude  arrange- 
ments with  Mehemet  All:  he  will  retain 
Bagdad  and  Mesopotamia ;  our  sove- 
reign lady,Victoria»  under  the  new  title 
of  Empress  of  India,  shall  have  the  Le- 
vantine coast  She  will,  by  this  dex- 
trous touch  of  diplomacy,  get  rid  of 
such  annoyances  as  Peel  and  Aber- 
deen, and  deliver  herself  from  the 
serious  embarrassment  of  her  cham- 
bers, as  the  emir  is  pleased  to  desig- 
nate the  houses  of  parliament.  Having 
succeeded  in  making  a  prisoner  of 
Tancred,  the  wayward  nature  of  the 
oung  emir,  melted  by  the  sight  of  the 
ligh  and  noble  bearing  of  lus  cap- 
tive in  these  dbtressful  circumstances, 
impels  him  to  conceive  the  most  vio- 
lent affection  for  him ;  all  that  he  can 
do  is  not  too  much  to  testify  his  re- 
gard; and  when  Tancred  is  at  last 
released  from  durance,  he  aMSompa- 
nies'the  Fakredeen  upon  a  visit  to 
his  hereditary  castle  in  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  where  he  remains  his 
guest  for  a  considerable  period.  There 
are  some  slight  passages  of  romance 
between  Tancred  and  the  Lady  of 
Bethany ;  and  with  this  exception  and 
that  of  the  episode  with  the  Queen  of 
the  Ansareys,  this  novel  contains  but 
little  to  interest  our  fur  readers. 

After  considerable  negociation,  and 
the  sending  to  and  fro  of  divers  mes- 
senger pigeons,  Tancred  obtains  per- 
mission to  visit  the  Queen  of  the  An- 
sareys in  her  mountain  Outnesses. 
Mr.  D'Israeli  ought  to  have  told  his 
readers  who  this  people  were,  as  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  world  of  novel 
readers  possess  his  information  upon 
eastern  history;  but,  as  he  has  not 
endeavoured  to  do  so,  we  most  supply 
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lission.  The  territory  of  Ansa- 
Nussarisy*  is  that  chain  of  moun- 
which  reach  from  Antakia  to  the 
it  called  Mahr  el  Kaluis^  or  the 
river.  The  history  of  the  origin 

8  curious  race  is  worth  knowing. 
B  year  of  the  Greeks  1202^  there 

at  the  village  of  Nasar^  in  the 
3D8  of  Konsa^  an  old  man>  who, 
his  fastings,  his  continual  prayer^ 
lis  poverty^  passed  for  a  saint. 
al  of  the  common  people  declar- 
lemselves  his  partisans,  he  select- 
>m  among  them  twelve  disciples 
ropagate  his  doctrine;  hut  the 
landant  of  the  place,  alarmed  at 
roceedings,  seized  the  old  man, 
onfined  him  in  prison.  In  this 
86  of  fortune,  his  situation  ex- 
the  pity  of  a  girl  who  was  slave 

9  gaoler,  and  who  determined  to 
bim  his  liberty,  an  opportunity  of 
ing  which  purpose  soon  occurred 
r. 

e  day  when  the  gaoler  was  gone  to 
itoxicated,  and  in  a  profound  sleep, 
3ok  the  keys  from  under  his  pil- 
md  after  opening  the  door  to  the 
lan,  returned  them  to  their  place, 
pceived  by  her  master.  The  next 
when  the  gaoler  went  to  visit  his 
ner,  he  was  extremely  astonished 
id  he  bad  made  his  escape,  and  the 
I  so,  since  he  could  perceive  no 
8  of  violence,  and  he  therefore 
iously  concluded  he  had  been  re- 
d  by  an  angel,  and  eagerly  spread 
eport  to  avoid  the  reprehension 
lerited.  The  old  man,  on  the 
'  hand,  asserted  the  same  things 
3  disciples,  and  preached  his  doc- 
s  with  more  earnestness  than  ever, 
even  wrote  a  book,  in  which, 
igst  other  things,  he  says — "  I, 

a  one  of  the  village  of  Nasar, 
seen  Christ,  who  is  the  word  of 

who  is  Ahmid,  son  of  Mahom- 

son  of  Hanasa,  of  the  race  of 
who  also  is  Gabriel ;  and  he  said 
le.  Thou  art,  who  readeth  (with 
rstanding),  thou  art  the  man  who 
ceth  truth ;  thou  art  the  camel 

preserveth  the  faithful  from 
ti ;  thou  art  the  beast  which 
eth  the  burden ;  thou  art  the 
')  spirit,  and  John,  son  of  Zac- 
f — go  and  preach  to  men  who 
)  four  genuflexions  in  praying ; 
i)efore  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and 


two  before  its  setting ;  and  let  them 
say  three  times,  God  Almighty  I  God 
most  high  !  God  most  great  1  let  them 
observe  only  the  second  and  third  fes* 
tival,  and  fast  but  two  days ;  nor  drink 
beer,  but  as  much  wine  as  they  think 
proper ;  and,  lastly,  let  them  abstain 
from  the  flesh  of  carnivorous  animals." 
The  old  man,  passing  into  Syria^  pro- 
pagated his  doctrines  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  country  people,  numbers 
of  whom  believed  in  him ;  and  after 
a  few  years  he  went  away,  and  nobody 
ever  heard  of  him  afterwards.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  the  Ansareys,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  inhabitants  of 
the  mountains  before  mentioned. 

The  Ansaria  are  divided  into  8e« 
veral  tribes  or  sects,  among  which  are 
distinguished  the  Shamsia,  or  adorers 
of  the  sun ;  the  Kelbia,  or  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  dog,  and  the  Kad- 
musia.  Many  of  the  Ansaria  believe 
in  the  metempsychosis,  others  reject 
the  immortality  of  the  soul;  and  in 
general,  in  that  civil  and  religious 
anarchy,  that  ignorance  and  rudeness 
which  prevails  among  them,  these 
peasants  adopt  what  opinions  they 
think  best,  following  the  sect  they 
like  most,  and  frequently  attaching 
themselves  to  none.  Their  country  is 
divided  into  three  principal  districts^ 
formed  by  the  chiefs  called  Mokad- 
damin.  Their  tribute  is  paid  to  the 
monarch  of  Tripoli,  from  whom  they 
annually  receive  their  title.  The 
mountidns  in  general  are  not  so  steep 
as  Lebanon,  and  consequently  are 
better  adapted  to  cultivation;  but 
they  are  also  more  exposed  to  the 
Turks,  and  hence,  doubtless,  it  hap- 
pens, that  with  greater  plenty  of  corn, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  olives,  they  are 
more  thinly  inhabited  than  those  of 
their  neighbours,  the  Maronmites  and 
Druses. 

But  let  us,  after  this  brief  historical 
digression,  proceed  to  the  queen  of 
this  strange  nation.  Young,  beautiful* 
impassioned,  and  eloquent,  surrounded 
by  all  the  accessories  which  influence 
the  imagination,  and  invested  with 
fascinating  mystery,  the  Emir  of  the 
Lebanon,  silent  and  enchanted,  is 
fascinated  by  Astarte ;  but  she  prefers 
the  stately  presence  and  lofty  form  of 
the  English  prince  to  the  brilliant  and 
imaginative  beauty  of  his  companion. 


*  Assemanis  Bibliotheque  Orientale. 
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and,  to'make  a  long  story  short>  she 
falls  iriolently  in  love  with  Tancred, 
who,  absorbed  in  yery  different  ideas, 
has  not  the  least  notion  of  the  royal 
distinction  with  which  he  is  favoured. 
The  queen  cannot  make  him  under* 
stand  her  wishes ;  she  is  much  puz« 
zled  by  his  cold  abstraction,  and  at 
length,  becoming  rather  savage  at  his 
Want  of  taste,  thinks  of  putting  him  to 
death.     It  suddenly,  however,  occurs 
to  her,  "  that  cutting  off  his  head  is 
not  the  way  to  gain  his  heart."     We 
quote  the  words  of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  in 
order  to  show,  en  passant,  that  he  is 
not  altogether  innocent  of  those  "petty 
larcenies,"  which  ought  to  be  quite 
beneath  the  notice  of  an  author  of  his 
reputation.     It  is  no  uncommon  prac- 
tice for  a  writer,  whose  "  hard-bound 
brains"  are  deficient  in  the  inventive 
quality,  to  appropriate  another  man's 
idea ;  but  he  usually  adopts  the  pre- 
caution of  clothing  it  in  his  own  lan- 
guage,   and    sometimes  succeeds    in 
passing  off  the   counterfeit   coin,  by 
reason  of  the  ignorance  of  his  readers. 
But  our  author  is  quite  above  such 
preliminary  precautions — he  steals,  to 
adopt  his  own  expression  with    re- 
ference to  the    whigs,    the  bather's 
clothes,  and  passes  them  off  for  his 
own.   In  short,  Mr.  D'Israeli  "prigs*' 
ideas,  and   upon  this  occasion   he  is 
indebted  to  Lord  Byron,  in  the  fifth 
canto  of  Don  Juan,  stanza  one  hun- 
dred and  forty,  where  it  is  told  how 
the   Sultana    Gulbeyaz  is    extremely 
angry  with   Juan    for   some   similar 
reason,  and  after  meditating  whether 
it  were  best  for  her  to  go  into  hys- 
terics, to  have  Baba  flogged,  to  stab 
herself,   or  to  cut  off  his  head— « 
But  let  us  quote  the  stanza  itself — 

**  She  thought  of  killing  Juan— but,  poor  lad, 
Though  he  deMrred  it  well  for  being  so  backward, 
The  cutting  off  his  head  wai  not  the  art 
Moft  likely  to  attain  her  aim— hli  heart." 

Oh, fie!  Mr.  D'Israeli — you  who  are 
so  hard  upon  Peel,  when  he  borrows 
a  political  idea,  caught  in  flagranii 
delicta  yourself.  Learn  for  the  future  a 
little  charity  to  your  neighbours  ;  and 
when  you  next  feel  disposed  to  appro- 
priate one  of  Lord  Byron's  facetious 
ideas,  either  disguise  it  in  your  own 
elegant  verbiage,  or  adopt  the  more 
manly  alternative  of  letting  your  read- 
ers know  from  whence  you  have 
derived  your  "  curiosity  of  litera- 
ture." 


But  let  us  return  to  TanorML  Tbt 
Queen  of  the  Ansarey  at  length  it 
induced  to  make  him  a  distinct  offer 
of  her  throne  and  kingdom ;  he  pausei^ 
leads  her  troops  to  battle  against  the 
Turks,' finds  his  way  back  to  Eva,  the 
Lady  of  Bethaxiy,  and»  while  at  the 
hour  of  twilight  he  is  making  love  to 
her  in  a  **  tone  of  gushing  tenderness," 
in  her  enchanted  gardens,  he  is  startled 
by  the  sound  of  his  own  name,  re- 
peated by  many  voices.  A  crowd 
comes  upon  him,  bearing  torches— 
Colonel  Brace  b  in  the  van,  the  Rer. 
Mr.  Bernard,  Doctor  Roby»  and  tiie 
English  servants,  Freeman  and  Trae- 
man,  bringing  up  the  rear ;  all  shout- 
ing and  tearing  about  like  devUs. 

<<  What  is  all  this  ?"  says  Tancred, 
coming  forth  from  the  keisk. 

<«  The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Bellas 
mont  had  come  to  Jerusalem  ('* 

And  so  the  curtain  falls  upon  thie 
most  curious  novel ;  a  work  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  test  hi  the  or- 
dinary rulesof  criticism— the  incidents 
of  which  present  nothing  new.  There 
is  neither  plot  nor  story,  nor,  with  the 
one  exception  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded, development  of  character,  nor 
any  of  the  usual  meohanioal  contri* 
vances  by  which  such  productions  are 
rendered  attractive ;  and  yet,  with  aQ 
these    faults,  "Tancred"   has   many 
merits.      Inferior  as    a  composition 
to  many  of  the  earlier  productions  of 
its  author,  without  any  of  that  display 
of  the  knowledge  of  human  satnre 
which  is  to  be  found  in  "Vivian  Grey," 
or  the  humorous  touches  which  coa* 
racterise    <<  Coningsby,"    this    bode 
will  be  read.    It  contains  brilliant  and 
beautiful  descriptions  of  eastern  sce- 
nery, from  the  pen  of  one  who  is  no 
stranger  to  the  clime  of  which  he 
writes,    a  considerable  acquaintaaec 
with  the  mysterious  science  of  Syrian 
politics,    and  with  the    histories    of 
nations  but  little  known  to  ns  |  audi 
although  it  exhibits  no  skill*  anid  for 
its    theological  absurdities   deserved 
condemnation,  we  cannot  but  regard 
"Tancred"  as  the  production  of  an 
eloquent  and  g^ted  mind. 

But  we  must  not  forget  that  there 
are  other  criminals  awaiting  at  the  bar 
of  critical  opinion  the  sentence  of  the 
court.  Another  gentleman,  name  to 
us  unknown,  has  pleaded  guiltj  of 
having  composed  a  work,  with  refer- 
ence to  which  we  are  by  no  means 
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disposed  to  follow  the  sage  advice  of 
my  Uncle  Toby,  when  he  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Shandy  that  the  immortal 
Lipsius  had  performed  a  similar  ex- 
ploit the  first  day  he  was  born.  This 
is  a  light,  sunshiny,  cheerful  day ;  we 
do  not  feel  at  all  bilious — tout  au  con- 
Iraire ;  our  digestive  functions  are  in 
perfect  working  order,  and  we  are 
consequently  in  good  humour;  but 
even  if  we  were  not — if  the  weather 
were  silent  and  sullen,  and  we  wrapped 
in  atrabilarious  critic  alasperity,  *'  A 
Whim  and  its  Consequences"  would 
restore  us  to  our  wonted  good  hu- 
mour ;  for  the  writer  is  a  fellow  of 
infinite  fancy,  and  has  really  a  very 
pretty  idea  of  doing  business.  He, 
like  the  author  we  have  just  dismissed, 
does  not  trouble  himself  very  much 
about  the  contrivance  of  his  plot — 
that  which  he  has  adopted  being  by  no 
means  new  to  us  or  the  world. 

The  construction  of  the  story  is  ex- 
ceedingly simple.  It  is  one  of  that 
class  to  which  the  Quarterly  Review, 
in  an  able  article,  lately  directed  the 
public  attention,  called  "  Legal  Fic- 
tions,'* the  main  incident  being  the  trial 
of  the  hero  for  murder,  upon  appa- 
rently very  strong  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. Chandos  Winslow  is  the 
younger  son,  and  the  heir  presumptive 
of  Sir  Harry  Winslow,  a  baronet  of 
large  possessions  and  great  wealth)  but 
upon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  will 
which  it  was  known  to  many  he  had 
made,  in  favor  of  Chandos,  cannot  be 
discovered,  and  consequently  one  of  a 
prior  date,  which  is  the  only  one  forth- 
coming, is  valid,  and  by  it  the  bulk  of 
the  property  is  left  to  Sir  William 
Winslow,  the  elder  son ;  and  to  the 
younger  one  a  pittance  barely  sufficient 
for  ^e  necessaries  of  life.  Chandos, 
however,  meets  his  misfortunes  like  a 
hero,  and  after  deliberating  upon  what 
course  of  life  he  should  pursue,  adopts 
the  strange  resolution  of  becoming  a 
gardener,  in  order  that  he  may  have 
an  opportunity,  as  he  describes  it,  of 
looking  up  to  life  above  him,  as  he  had 
before  gazed  upon  it  from  an  eminence. 
He  accordingly  enters  the  service  of 
General  Tracy,  a  gentleman  of  consi- 
derable fortune,  who  lives  in  an  ad- 
joining county,  and  by  means  of  his 
superior  attainments  and  gentlemanly 
manners,  he  becomes  a  great  favourite 
with  his  employer,  to  whom  he  ren- 
ders, upon  two  several  occasions,  an 
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eminent  service — ^he  saves  him  firom  the 
fury  of  a  bull,  and  his  daughter — for 
the  general  has  two  beautiful  daugh- 
ters—from being  dashed  to  pieces,  by 
her  horses  running  away  with  her  car- 
riage. Rose  Tracy  discovers  Chandos 
through  his  disguise,  having  once  made 
his  acquaintance  in  London  under  more 
auspicious  circumstances,  and  a  mutual 
attachment  is  the  consequence.  While 
matters  are  in  this  stage,  Sir  William 
Winslow  makes  his  appearance  upon 
the  stage,  in  the  character  of  a  suitor 
for  the  hand  of  Emily  Tracy,  the  ge- 
neral's younger  daughter,  who,  how- 
ever, had  already  bestowed  her  affec- 
tions upon  a  deserving  young  clergy- 
man of  the  neighbourhood,  and,  conse- 
quently. Sir  William's  suit  does  not 
prosper.  Upon  the  occasion  of  one  of 
Sir  William's  visits  to  General  Tracy, 
an  incident  takes  place  which  is  the 
turning  point  of  the  whole  story. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  The 
writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  has  consi- 
derable descriptive  powers,  and  some 
of  the  passages  of  his  book  are  most 
eloquent.  There  is  a  simplicity,  as 
well  as  a  terseness  and  vigour  in  his 
language,  which  cannot  be  too  highly 
commended. 

Having  introduced  his  readers  to 
General  Tracy,  and  his  brother.  Sir 
Walter,  in  a  very  happy  style,  a  gipsy 
scene  occurs,  in  which  the  fortunes  of 
the  two  young  ladies.  Rose  and  Emily» 
are  foretold.  Not  to  speak  of  this,  as 
one  of  the  most  ordinary  incidents  in 
the  mechanical  construction  of  a  work 
of  fiction,  there  is  nothing  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  scene  is  presented  to 
us,  which  promises  much  of  the  inven- 
tive faculty  on  the  part  of  the  author; 
it  is  trite  and  common-place,  and  told 
as  we  have  seen  it  told  some  twenty 
times  before. 

Chandos  Winslow  has  succeeded  in 
getting  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Tracy ; 
he  becomes  a  gardener,  at  thirty 
shillings  a-week,  and  the  sensations  of 
a  man  of  rank  and  education,  in  enter- 
ing upon  a  situation  so  subordinate,  are 
well  described,  as  well  as  the  reasons 
which  had  prompted  him  to  take  such 
a  step.  The  vehement  impulse  of  a 
noble  disposition,  pride,  philosophy, 
and  romance,  he  wished  to  know  how 
the  lowly  earn  their  bread,  having  been 
of  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  time 
misspent  if  every  man  of  moderate  rank 
and  station  were  to  spend  a  year  among 
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the  labouring  classes^  sharing  their 
toils^  and  learning  by  experience  their 
wants  and  wishes ;  he  had  longed  to 
try  the  result  of  such  training  upon  the 
mental  as  well  as  the  bodily  faculties — 
and,  in  our  opinion,  the  idea  was  a 
good  one,  the  more  especially  as  it  led 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Rose  Tracy, 
whom,  as  the  reader  has  already  learn- 
ed, he  had  already  seen  in  London.  He 
has  a  snug  little  cottage  assigned  him, 
and  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  new 
situation  with  all  the  zest  and  eager- 
ness iivhich  youth  and  an  unbroken  con- 
stitution and  good  spirits  can  impart. 
On  his  way  home,  after  he  has  com- 
pleted his  engagement,  he  saves  General 
Tracy  from  Farmer  Thorpe's  bull  which 
had  furiously  attacked  him,  as  well  as 
a  little  gipsy  boy,  who  had  valiantly 
come  to  the  rescue  ;  the  boy  vras  much 
hurt,  but  the  bull  more  seriously  so,  as 
Chandos  had  been  obliged  to  hamstring 
him  with  his  knife,  in  order  to  save  his 
own  life,  which  was  seriously  endan- 
gered. In  the  meantime.  Farmer 
Thorpe  arrives,  and  is  naturally  very 
indignant  at  the  treatment  which  his 
bull  has  received : — 

*t  Staring  at  the  general  first,  and  at 
Chandos  afterwaros,  as  if  the  spirit  of 
his  own  bull  had  entered  into  him,  and 
he  was  determined  to  toss  them  both — 

*'  '  He  is  a  brute  beast,  and  account- 
able to  no  one,'  says  Farmer  Thorpe ; 
'  but  them  as  ha'  looked  on  are  reason- 
able creatures,  and  accountable  to  I. 
So  I  say,  what  ha'  you  two  been  a-doing 
with  my  bull  ?'  " 

General  Tracy  is  about  to  send  for 
a  constable,  in  order  to  give  the  far- 
mer in  charge  for  keeping  an  animal 
of  whose  dangerous  propensities  he 
was  well  aware : — 

"  »  Oh!  that's  to  be  the  way,  is  it?' 
said  the  rude  farmer,  in  a  tone  not  less 
insolent  than  ever.  *  If  folks  can't  fight 
without  having  constables  for  their  bot- 
tle-holders, that's  not  my  plan ;  but  I 
can  tell  you  one  thing,  old  Tracy,  for 
I  know  you  well  enough,  I'll  have  the 
law  of  you  for  doing  a  mischief  to  my 
bull ;  and  this  follow  I'll  thrash  heartily 
the  first  time  I  can  catch  him,  without 
a  constable  to  bail  him.  So  good  day 
to  you  all,  and  be  damned.'  " 

This  is  a  very  tolerable  description, 
and  very  graphic  besides,  of  that  most 
inconceivably  stupid  and  quarrelsome 
of  all  animals — an  English  boor.     An 


Irish  peasant  would  hare  relieved  the 
conyersation  by  some  lirely  sally  upon 
the  circumstance  which  had  just  oc- 
curred; but  Farmer  Thorpe^  having 
delivered  himself  of  the  eloquent  and 
courteous  language  we  have  just  trans- 
cribed, takes  his  departure.  The  poor 
boy's  shoulder  is  found  to  be  dislocat- 
ed, and  Doctor  Woody ard  is  sent  for. 
The  doctor  is  admirably  painted.  We 
cannot  describe  him  save  in  the  au- 
thor's own  colours  :— 

''  The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
tall,  thin,  old  man  entered.  His  dress 
and  whole  appearance  showed  him  to  be 
an  oddity.  Ilis  head  was  covered  with 
what  much  better  deserved  the  name  of 
tile,  than  that  which  sometimes  obtains 
it  in  our  good  city  of  London.  It  was 
a  hat  with  enormous  rims,  and  the 
smallest  portion  of  crown,  so  that  it 
was  almost  self-evident  that  the  organs 
of  hope  and  veneration,  if  the  good  old 
gentleman  had  any,  must  be  somewhat 
pressed  upon  by  the  top  of  the  shallow 
box  into  which  he  put  them.  From  un- 
derneath the  shelter  of  this  wide-spread- 
ing beaver  floated  a  thin,  wary  pietail 
of  white  hair,  bound  with  black  nbbon, 
which,  as  all  things  have  their  preju- 
dices, had  a  decided  leaning  to  his  left 
shoulder,  in  preference  to  his  right ;  and 
he  had  on  a  coat  of  black,  laree,  easy, 
and  wrinkled,  but  spotless  and  glossy, 
showing  that  its  original  conception 
must  have  been  vast,  and  that  the  dis- 
proportion between  its  extent  and  the 
meagre  limbs  it  covered  was  not  occa- 
sioned by  those  limbs  having  shrunk 
away  from  the  ^ment  with  iHiich  they 
were  endued.  The  breeches  fitted  bet- 
ter, and  in  some  parts  must  have  been 
positively  tight,  for  a  lone  line  of  snow- 
white  cambric,  purfled  up  like  the  slash- 
ings of  a  Spanish  sleeve,  which  appear- 
ed between  the  top  of  his  breeches  and 
the  remote  silk  waistcoat,  showed  thai 
the  covering  of  the  nether  man  main- 
tained itself  in  position  by  the  grasp  of 
the  waistband  round  the  loins.  An  Al- 
dcrny  cow  can  never  be  considered  per- 
fect, unless  the  herd  can  hang  his  hat 
upon  her  haunch-bone  while  he  makes 
love  to  Molly,  milking  her;  and  the 
haunch-bones  of  the  worthy  Bir.  Aln* 
ander  Woodyard,  surgeon,  &c.  fcc,  were 
as  favourable  to  the  sustentation  of  his 
culottes,  without  the  aid  of  other  ma^ 

Eendcrs.  Waistcoat  and  breeches  were 
oth  black,  so  also  were  the  stockings 
and  shoes,  of  course.  These  shoes  were 
tied  with  a  string  which  was  inharmo- 
nious, for  the  composition  of  the  whofe 
man  denoted  buckles.  Round  his  nedc, 
without  the  slightest  appearance  of  col- 
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lar,  was  wound  tijght  a  snowy-white 
handkerchief  of  Indian  muslin.  In  fact, 
with  the  exception  of  his  face  and  hands, 
the  whole  colouring  of  Sandy  Wood- 
▼ard,  as  the  people  improperly  called 
nim,  was  either  white  or  hlack.  His 
face,  though  thin  and  sharp  as  a  ferret's, 
was  somewhat  rubicund.  Indeed,  if  any 
blood  ever  got  up  there,  it  could  not 
well  get  out  again,  with  that  neck-cloth 
tied  round  his  throat  like  a  tourniquet. 
And  the  hands  themselves  were  also 
reddish  ;  but  by  no  means  fat,  showing 
large,  blue  veins,  standing  out  like  whip- 
cord in  a  tangle." 

General  Tracy  rewards  the  gipsy 
boy  for  his  intrepidity,  by  having  him 
educated,  and  providing  for  him  for 
life.  There  was  a  certain  young  cler- 
gyman at  Northferry,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Fleming,  who  had  succeeded  in  en- 
gaging the  affections  of  the  fair  Emily 
Tracy.  He  was  an  honourable  as 
well  as  reverend  too,  and  well  quali- 
fied to  win  regard  and  esteem.  Hand- 
some in  person,  mild  and  engaging  in 
manners ;  his  conversation  quiet  and 
calm,  but  always  cheerful.  He  would 
not  have  exchanged  his  small  living  of 
^400  a-year  for  a  bishopric,  without 
Miss  Emily  Tracy.  In  short,  he 
seemed  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
happiness  that  awaited  him.  But  alas! 
for  the  worthy  young  parson's  dreams 
of  bliss,  the  course  of  true  love,  which 
has  never  yet,  we  are  informed,  run 
smooth,  did  not,  in  his  instance,  vary 
from  its  usual  turbulent  course,  and 
the  wealthy  baronet  appearing  as  a 
suitor  for  the  fair  hand  of  his  mistress, 
Mr.  Fleming  withdrew,  and  sought  in 
retirement  to  alleviate  his  disappoint- 
ment, and  to  forget  his  love. 

In  none  of  the  descriptive  passages 
throughout  this  work  is  there,  upon 
the  part  of  its  writer,  any  want  of 
power.  Whatever  he  touches  has  a 
freshness  and  a  charming  air  of  origi- 
n^ity  about  it,  which  to  us  is  very 
agreeable.  We  are  tired  of  the  ela- 
borated scenes  and  the  straining  of  the 
effect  which  so  many  of  our  works  of 
fiction  present  to  the  reader.  The 
description  of  Sir  Harry  Winslow's 
fnneraU  for  instance,  can  scarcely  be 
surpassed. 

A  fine,  tall,  broad-fronted  house, 
massy  in  architecture,  and  placed  upon 
a  commanding  height  in  a  beautiful 
park,  had  all  the  window-shutters  closed 
along  the  principal  facade,  though 
a  number  of  people  going  in  and  com- 


ing out  showed  that  it  was  Dot  empty. 
There  was  no  attemj^t  at  decoration  to 
be  seen  in  the  building.  All  was 
plain,  solid,  and  of  use.  Some  dark 
pines  on  either  hand  harmonized  with 
the  sternness  of  the  mansion ;  and  the 
brown  oaks  and  beeches  behind  carried 
off  the  lines  to  the  wavy  hills  above. 
Everything  was  neat  and  in  good  or- 
der around ;  the  trees  carefully  con- 
fined to  their  exact  proportions  near 
the  house;  the  lawns  close  mowed; 
the  gpravel- walks  free  from  the  least 
intrusive  weed;  the  gardens,  with 
their  long  lines  of  green  and  hot- 
houses, snowed  care  and  expense; 
and  from  a  distance  one  would  have 
supposed  that  the  whole  open  ground 
of  the  park  had  been  lately  subject  to 
the  scythe,  so  smooth  and  trim  did 
everything  look. 

Within  was  death. 

In  the  state  drawing-room,  with 
crimson  curtains  sweeping  down,  and 
panelling  of  white  and  gold,  upon  a 
rich  Axminster  carpet,  and  surround- 
ed by  furniture  of  the  most  gorgeous 
kind,  stood  the  dull  trestles  bearing  the 
moral  of  all,  the  coffin  and  the  pall : 
splendour,  and  ostentation,  and  luxury 
without — death  and  foulness  within. 
It  was  a  still  homily. 

The  library  adjoining  was  crowded 
with  gentlemen  in  black — they  called 
it  mourning — and  they  were  eating 
and  drinking  cake  and  wine.  Why 
should  they  not? — they  would  have 
done  the  same  at  a  wedding.  A  little 
beautiful  spaniel  stood  upon  his  hind- 
legs  to  one  of  the  mourners  for  a  bit 
of  cake.  The  dog  caught  it,  and  the 
mourners  laughed.  It  was  all  very 
well.  In  this  little  picture  the  main 
incidents  of  the  scene  are  handled  in 
a  very  artistic  manner.  The  ear  is 
not  offended  by  too  much  minute  de- 
tail, but  every  affecting  incident  that 
can  touch  the  spectator  is  most  e^ec- 
tually  put.  A  painful  scene  occof s  At 
the  funeral)  between  Sir  Willim 
Winslow,  the  heir^  and  Chandosy  tllo 
bereaved  and  now  destitute  younger 
brother,  which  we  shall  pass  over;  sxif* 
fice  to  say>  that  an  unfortunate  breach 
which  had  occurred  between  them 
many  years  previously,  was  not  healed 
up  even  upon  this  melancholy  occasion. 

The  cause  of  quarrel  had  been  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  an  old  miller  who 
lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winslow 
Park,  who,  it  appeared,  had  been  se- 
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duced  bj  Sir  William  Winslow^  and 
afterwards  ungenerously  abandoned  to 
neglect  and  misery.  One  child  was 
the  result  of  this  unfortunate  con- 
nexion^  and  he  turns  up  in  the  person 
of  little  Tim^  the  gipsy  boy,  who  had 
attempted  to  save  General  Tracy  from 
the  fury  of  the  bull. 

There  is  a  minor  episode  grafted  on 
the  main  story,  with  which,  as  it  does 
not  elucidate  the  facts,  or  affect  its 
progpress,  we  shall  not  meddle,  except 
to  say,  that  a  certain  Lord  Overton 
was  impertinent  to  Chandos  Winslow, 
and  a  fracas  took  place  between  them, 
which  ended  in  a  duel,  the  incidents 
of  which  are  remarkably  well  told. 
We  could  willingly  extract  the  whole 
scene,  did  we  not  feel  that  we  should, 
in  some  degree,  by  so  doing  mar  the 
pleasure  our  readers  will  experience  in 
reading  it  fresh  from  the  yolume  which 
contains  it. 

There  was  a  certain  Mr.  Scriptolemus 
Bond,  a  short  personage  of  great  im- 
portance, and  rotund  figure,  with  a 
countenance  like  the  sun  in  a  London 
fog,  somewhat  relieved  by  a  shrewd 
black  twinkling  eye,  who  had  succeed- 
ed in  involving  Mr.  Tracy  in  railroad 
speculations  to  a  very  considerable 
amount.  These  speculations  all  prove 
failures,  and  Mr.  Tracy  wakens  one 
morning  to  find  himself  ruined.  He 
attempts  to  commit  suicide,  and  is 
saved  by  the  timely  interruption  of  his 
brother.  But  upon  a  calm  review  of 
his  liabilities,  he  finds  that  there  is 
nothing  left  in  the  world  either  for 
himself  or  his  daughters.  At  this 
important  crisis,  Sir  William  Winslow 
steps  in,  and  offers  to  relieve  him  from 
all  his  difficulties,  by  paying  off  the 
whole  amount  of  his  liabilities,  if  he 
will  consent  to  his  union  with  his 
daughter  Emily.  The  old  man  hesi- 
tates between  the  impleasant  alterna- 
tives of  seeing  himself  with  those  he 
loves  reduced  to  utter  destitution,  or 
making  his  daughter  miserable  for  life, 
by  uniting  her  to  a  man  she  cannot 
love.  He  adopts  the  latter.  Emily, 
knowing  the  consequences  of  her  re- 
fusal, consents,  and  the  marriage  is 
arranged.  It  is  at  this  period  of  the 
story  that  the  principal  event  occurs, 
which  has  an  important  influence  upon 
the  fate  of  every  one  of  the  personages 
we  have  presented  to  the  reader.  Sir 
William  Winslow  is  domesticated  in 
Mr.    Tracv's  house,    when    Roberts, 


his  father*s  late  steward^  comes  in  or- 
der to  speak  to  Chandos— with  whose 
strange  career  he  is,  of  coursey   ac- 
quainted— upon  the  subject  of  a  letter 
he  had  written  to  him^  expostulstinjf 
with  him  for  having  allowed  an  exami- 
nation to  take  place,  in  his  absence^ 
into  his  father's  papers.     Chandos  had 
been  talking  to  Miss  Rose  Tracy  at 
the  moment  when  he  heard  the  voices 
of  his  brother  and  Mr.  Roberts^  who 
were  approaching  the  place  where  he 
stood,  and  being  particularly  anxious 
that  the  former  should  know  notlung 
either  of  his  present  retreat^  or  of  the 
mode  of  life  he  had  chosen  to  adopt, 
he  at  once  conceals  himself,  and  from 
his  hiding-place  witnesses  an  angrj  al- 
tercation take  place  between  his  bro- 
ther and  Roberts,  which  terminated 
by  Sir  William  Winslow,  in  a  sadden 
momentary  passion,  striking  the  old 
man  down  with  a  hoe  which  Chandos 
had  left  leaning  against  a  neighbonring 
pillar.  He  rushes  instantly  to  the  spot ; 
Sir  William,  hearing  the  noise,  makes 
his  escape,  and  he  is  terrified  at  finding 
that  the  rash  blow  has  done  its  work»  and 
that  the  poor  old  man  is  dead.  The  posi- 
tion of  Chandos  was  a  most  painful  one: 
he  had  seen  a  foul  murder  committed 
before  his  eyes,  and  by  his  own  bro- 
ther, the  only  witness  to  which  was 
himself.     Was  he  to  bring  infiuny  and 
ruin  upon  his  own  flesh  and  blood»  by 
divulging  the  perpetrator.     Tom  bv 
conflicting    emotions,    he    at    lensth 
comes  to  the  resolve  of  sa^ng  notfamg 
about  it,  and  he  leaves  the  garden  ac- 
cordingly.     The  body  is  found  the 
next  morning,  a  coroner's  inquest  is 
held,  and  the  circumstantial  evidence 
is  so  strong  that  they  bring  in  a  ver- 
dict of  wilful  murder  against  hinif  and 
he  is  fully  committed  for  triaL     In  the 
meantime  Sir  William  Winslow  presses 
his  suit ;  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage 
arrives  ;  the  ceremony  is  commeneed; 
the  poor  bride,  deadly  pale»  has  soareely 
sufficient   strength  to   utter  the  re- 
sponses ;  but  she  did  not  we^    The 
ring  touches  her  finger;   she  is  the 
wife  of  the  man  she  detests.     She  ftit 
it  for  an  instant ;  the  next  she  is  lying 
lifeless  at  her  father's  feet     Hie  bi^ 
ronet's  brow  grows  dark,  and^his  heart 
chill.     He  feels  that  she  hates  1dm, 
that  he  had  marred  her  young  dreams 
of  love  and  joy ;  and  at  this  painfol 
crisis  the  door   of  the   vestrv-room 
opens,  and  some  one  asks  for  mt  WQ- 
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liam  Winslow.  A  letter  is  delivered 
to  him,  which  the  bearer  says  is  of 
life  and  death  importance.  Sir  Wil- 
liam takes  it  with  a  contemptuous  air ; 
he  breaks  the  seal^  and  the  instant  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  contents^  his  whole 
countenance  underwent  a  remarkable 
change :  he  trembled  in  every  limb ;  his 
whole  form  was  shaken  with  inexpres- 
sible agitation.  **  I  must  go**'  said  he^ 
wildly — **  1  must  leave  my  bride.  This 
Acton — he — he  whom  I — he  b  iny  bro- 
ther— he  knows — he  is  my  brother.*' 
He  flings  himself  into  his  chariot,  and 
orders  the  post-boys  to  drive  to  the 
nearest  town,  casting  a  deadly  scowl 
at  the  clergyman,  who  ventures  to  sug- 
gest that  the  ceremony  is  not  yet  com- 
plete, the  hands  of  the  parties  not  hav- 
ing been  joined. 

The  time  for  the  trial  of  Charles 
Winslow,  for  the  murder  of  his  father's 
steward,  drew  near.     His  friend  and 

schoolfellow.  Sir comes  down  to 

defend  him.  An  elaborate  picture  is 
drawn  of  this  eminent  barrister,  of 
which  it  is  evident  that  Sir  William 
Follett  was  the  original ;  but  we  do 
not  think  that  it  possesses  any  great 
merit.  The  peculiar  powers  of  that 
remarkable  man,  the  winning  grace 
of  his  manner,  the  gentle  moaulation 
of  his  voice,  and  the  clear  and  logical 
turn  of  his  arguments,  have  often  been 
described,  but  we  never  yet  saw  a  de- 
scription which  fully  set  forth  the  won- 
derful power  of  one  who  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  be  the  most 
gifted  and  accomplished  advocate  at 
the  English  bar.  The  counsel  for  the 
crown  states  very  clearly  and  forcibly 
the  case,  which,  he  is  instructed,  he 
will  be  able  to  prove  in  evidence,  that 
Acton,  the  gardener,  was  no  other  than 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Winslow ; 
that  Roberts,  the  late  steward,  came 
in  search  of  him  upon  the  evening  in 
question,  about  wie  o'clock ;  that 
Winslow  had  been  seen  entering  the 
garden  about  that  period,  with  the  hoe 
in  his  hand  by  means  of  which  the 
murder  had  been  committed ;  that  a 
document  had  been  found  on  the  per- 
son of  the  late  steward,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Mr.  Winslow,  which  showed 
that  no  very  friendly  understanding 
existed  between  them ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  footprints  upon  the  soft 
ground  where  the  body  lay,  greatlv 
corresponded  in  size  and  shape  with 
the  shoes  of  Mr.  Winslow^  who»  it 


would  further  appear*  had  returned  to 
his  cottage  about  ux  o'clock  on  the 
same  evening,  with  Ids  dress  much 
stained  with  blood. 

This  evidence,  as  the  reader  will 
observe,  is  all  of  a  circumstantial  na- 
ture, and  a  pretty  strong  chain  of  it 
there  is.  The  impression  of  the  whole 
court  is  decidedly  against  the  prisoner, 
when  his  counsel  rises  to  address  the 
jury  for  the  defence,  notwithstanding 
the  calm  composure  of  his  air,  his 
gentlemanly  bearing,  and  his  look  of 
calm,  unembarrassed  innocence. 

Sir ,  every  one  remarked,  was 

exceedingly  pale,  and  before  he  rose 
he  turned  over  tiie  papers  under  his 
hand  several  times,  with  a  look  of  nerv- 
ous anxiety ;  but  the  moment  he  was 
upon  his  feet  that  look  passed  away» 
he  raised  his  head  high,  ne  cast  back 
his  shoulders  as  if  for  full  breath,  and, 
fixing  his  fine  intelligent  eye  upon  the 
jury,  began  his  speech,  which,  injustice 
to  the  author,  we  shall  g^ve  in  his  own 
words: — 

'*Mt  Lord  and  GxirrLBMEN  of  ths 
JuBT — The  learned  sergeant  who  has 
conducted  the  prosecution  assured  you, 
that  to  do  so  was  the  most  painful  task 
of  hb  life.  It  most  be  a  terrible  task, 
indeed,  to  become  the  public  accuser 
of  such  a  man  as  the  prisoner,  with  even 
a  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  his  guilt,  and 
how  many  doubts  must  have  exbted  in 
this  case  ?  If  such  were  the  feelings  of 
my  learned  friend,  judge,  gentlemen  of 
the  jury,  what  must  be  mine  when,  in 
rising,  I  defend  the  prisoner  at  the  bar. 
I  know  that  upon  my  feeble  efforts  de- 
pend not  only  the  life  of  one  who  is  an  or- 
nament to  the  society  in  which  he  moves, 
but  the  life  and  honour  of  my  dearest 
friend.  With  what  anxieties  must  I  be 
oppressed — how  terrible  must  be  the  re- 
sponsibility, when  the  slightest  failure 
of  my  powers,  the  least  oversight  on  my 
part,  any  weakness,  any  inoiscretion, 
may  conaemn  to  death  one  whom  I  love 
as  a  brother,  and  whom  I  know  to  be 
innocent,  as  I  have  trust  in  God  I  I  am 
no  paid  advocate,  retained  to  defend  a 
baa  cause.  I  am  not  a  counsel  doinf 
merely  his  professbnal  duties ;  but  I 
am  a  friend  standing  forth  in  defence  of 
a  friend — an  honest  man  raising  his 
voice  to  defend  an  innocent  one.  Ter- 
rible are  the  difficulties  which  all  these 
may  present — more  than  ordinary  are 
the  difficulties  in  the  present  case ;  and 
all  these  are  aggravated,  in  an  enormous 
degree,  by  the  very  feeling^  of  fHendshijp 
which  exist  between  myself  and  the  pri- 
soner ;  by  the  doubts  and  fears  of  my- 
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self,  which  make  mu  tromblti  at  my  own 
incompetence ;  bv  the  zeal  which  per- 
nlexes ;  by  the  ignorance  which  con- 
lounds.  The  burden  would  be  too 
great,  gentlemen  of  the  jury  ;  it  would 
overwhelm  me ;  but  happily  there  are 
circumstances  which  lighten  the  load.  I 
see  upon  the  bench  one  of  the  most 
learned  and  clear-sighted  of  those  judges 
who  are  an  honour  to  the  nation  to 
which  they  bolono;.  I  see  in  that  box 
a  body  of  Englishmen,  well  calculated 
by  judgment  and  experience  to  distin- 

fuish  between  truth  and  falsehood — 
etween  the  factitious  glazing  of  an 
artificial  oratory,  and  the  simple  elo- 
quence of  right  and  conviction ;  and  I 
hold  under  my  hand  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing, beyond  all  doubt,  the  innocence 
of  my  frieod,  if  friendship  do  not  deprive 
me  of  reason,  if  enthusiasm  do  not  para- 
lyze my  tongue.  I  will  now,  however, 
do  my  best  to  grapple  with  the  case  as 
presented  to  you  by  my  learned  friend  ; 
and  doing  him  full  justice  for  his  hio^h 
eloquence — believing  most  surely  that  he 
has  stated  nothing  out  what  he  was  in- 
structed was  true — I  will  still  continue 
to  say,  that  a  more  terrible  misrepre- 
sentation was  never  made  to  an  English 
jury. 

**  Now,  in  the  very  first  instance,  m^ 
learned  friend  asserted,  that  the  pri- 
soner at  the  bar  is  of  a  sharp  and  vin- 
dictive disposition,  and  he  said  he  should 
be  able  to  show  that  such  was  the  case. 
Gentlemen,  I  will  ask  you  has  he  proved 
that  fact  ?  I  will  ask  you  if  he  has  made 
any  attempt  to  prove  it  ?  Have  not  his 
own  witnesses  proved  the  exact  reverse? 
— have  they  not  shown  that  the  prisoner 
is  of  a  kind  and  gentle  disposition,  win- 
nino;  the  love  and  esteem  of  all  around, 
high  and  low,  rich  and  poor  ? — and  whe- 
ther we  see  him  teaching  the  unedu- 
cated child,  saving  the  drowning  boy,  or 
tending  him  in  his  after-sickness,  I  will 
ask  if  all  that  has  been  proved  does  not 
merit  admiration,  and  respect,  and  sym- 
pathy ?  Cast  from  your  minds,  then, 
such  unjustified  and  vague  expressions ; 
look  upon  his  general  character  as  it  is 
shown  by  the  very  evidence  for  the  pro- 
secution— tender  rather  than  sharp,  be- 
nevolent instead  of  vindictive.  But  the 
insinuation,  gentlemen  of  tho  jury,  has 
been  made,  though  not  supported  ;  and 
it  forces  me  to  establish  the  contrary  by 
proofs.  I  will  not  leave  a  vcstij'e  of 
such  charges  against  niv  friend :  I  will 
call  the  old  servants  of  his  father's  house 
— I  will  call  the  tenants,  the  parishion- 
ers, the  neighbours — their  evidence  need 
not  be  long,  but  it  will  be  conclusive — 
to  show  that  a  more  honorable,  upright, 
generous,  kind-hearted  man  never  exist- 
ed ;  full  of  noble  enthusiasm,  gentle  in 


habits,  benevolent  in  disposition,  inca- 
pable of  a  low  or  cruel  action. 

**  So  much,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  for 
the  first  part  of  the  charge — ^for  the  ge- 
neral and  vague  insinuation,  made  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  your  minds  to 
regard  the  prisoner  as  a  man  of  blood. 
But  it  seemed  necessary  to  my  learned 
friend — and  most  necessary  indeed  it 
was  to  his  case — to  show  some  apparent 
motive  for  the  crime  of  which  the  pri- 
soner is  accused  ;  and  a  letter  has  been 
read  in  evidence,  to  prove  that  there  was 
some  dispute  between  the  prisoner  and 
the  murdered  man.  That  letter  shall 
be  explained  before  I  have  done,  and 
you  shall  see  how  ridiculously  petty  is 
the  motive  assigned  for  so  great  an 
oifence.  But  under  that  letter,  allusion 
was  made  to  former  disputes  between 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Rooerts  and  tho 
prisoner,  which,  although  not  proved, 
may  have  some  influence  upon  your 
minds.  I  will  show  that  no  such  dis- 
putes ever  existed ;  that  the  two  were 
on  the  best  and  most  kindly  terms ;  that 
they  had  been  so  through  life ;  and  that 
those  causes  of  disgust  which  had  in- 
duced the  prisoner  to  quit  his  brother's 
mansion,  were  identical  with  the  causes 
which  induced  Mr.  Roberts  to  give  no- 
tice to  Sir  William  Winslow,  that  he  was 
about  to  leave  his  employment.  In  short, 
I  will  prove  that  Mr.  Winelow  and  the 
man  he  is  accused  of  murdering,  were 
acting  on  the  most  friendly  terms  to- 
gether; and  that  the  letter,  which  is 
supposed  to  prove  that  a  dispute  existed, 
was  written  in  cold  terms,  merely  as  an 
authority  to  Mr.  Roberts  for  disregard- 
ing any  orders  he  might  hare  receired 
from  his  employer,  to  meddle  with  things 
in  which  that  employer  had  no  right.  It 
was,  in  short,  a  formal  notice  to  aim  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  prisoner,  with- 
out anv  regard  to  the  illceal  directions 
of  a  third  party.  I  shsul  bo  able  to 
prove  that  Mr.  Roberts  possessed  the 
full  confidence  of  Mr.  Chandos  Winslow ; 
that  he  was  acting  with  due  regard  for 
Mr.  Winslow  ;  that  he  was  actmg  with 
due  regard  for  Mr.  Winslow's  faite- 
rests ;  and  that  he  had  applied  or 
intended  to  apply  to  that  gentleman 
fur  an  authority  or  warning  to  re- 
spect, in  his  capacity  of  agent  for 
Sir  William  Winslow,  the  rights  of  him 
the  i)risoner  at  the  bar.  Thus  the  pre- 
tence of  motives  prescribed  by  the  let- 
ter which  he,  Mr.  Roberts,  had  himself 
desired,  falls  entirelv  to  the  ground,  and 
leaves  the  accusation  totiuly  withoat 
motive  and  without  foundation,  except 
such  as  a  very  doubtfal  train  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  can  afford.  Mr. 
Roberts,  in  fact,  was  the  only  confidant 
of  the  prisoner  at  the  bar^the  only 
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person  to  whom  he  confided  his  address, 
when  disgust  at  some  injuries  he  ima- 
gined he  had  received,  and  a  desire  to 
mingle  as  an  equal  with  classes  in  wl^ioh 
he  had  long  taken  a  deep  interest  as  a 
superior,  led  him  to  quit  nis  high  posi- 
tion in  society,  and  accept  the  humble 
station  of  gardener  to  Mr.  Arthur 
Tracy,  of  Northferry.  Was  this,  gentle- 
men of  the  jury,  like  long  disputes  and 
acrimonious  bickerings  ?  is  that  a  man 
to  entertain  such  passions,  to  commit 
such  an  act  ? 

"  But  I  will  make  no'appeal  to  your 
feelings ;  I  will  address  myself  to  your 
judgment  only;  I  will  break  through 
this  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence ; 
I  will  show  that  it  cannot  affect  the 
prisoner,  that  it  is  not  applicable  to 
him ;  I  will  proceed  logically  with  my 
inferences;  I  will  first  convince  you 
that  the  prisoner  was  not  a  man  likely 
to  commit  such  a  crime,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  many  witnesses ;  I  will  next 
prove  that  there  was  no  earthly  motive 
for  his  committing  that  crime,  but  every 
motive  for  his  not  doing  so ;  and  in  the 
end,  I  will  establish  beyond  all  question 
that  it  was  impossible  he  could  have 
committed  it. 

But,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  this ;  my  friend  most 
quit  that  dock  without  a  stain  upon  his 
character.  It  must  be  in  his  case  as  in 
that  of  the  famous  Lord  Cowper,  who 
was  tried  in  his  youth  for  muraer,  upon 
evidence  much  stronger  than  any  wnioh 
has  been  adduced  upon  this  occasion, 
who  triumphed  over  a  false  accusation, 
left  the  court  with  honour  unsullied,  and 
rose  to  the  very  highest  rank  in  his 
profession,  holding  the  first  official 
situation  in  the  realm  beneath  the 
crown.  Nothing  will  content  me  but 
to  see  my  friend  so  acquitted ;  nothfUff 
will  content  him  but  such  an  acquittal, 
and  therefore  he  forbids  me  to  ur^e 
upon  the  court  a  fatal  flaw  which  I  have 
discovered  in  the  indictment.  But  I 
can  ensure  that  acquittal ;  and  before 
I  have  done,  I  will  prove  upon  evidence 
unimpeachable,  clear,  distinct,  and 
pointed,  that  the  prisoner  was  far  dis- 
tant from  the  spot  at  the  moment  the 
crime  was  committed ;  that  it  was,  \a 
short,  physically  impossible  that  he 
could  have  had  any  snare  in  it ;  I  will 
prove  it  by  persons  above  all  suspicion 
of  collusion,  without  motive,  without 
object  of  favouring  or  assisting  him  ;  I 
will  show,  I  say,  not  alone  that  the  man 
round  whom  such  a  long  chain  of  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  has  been  entwined, 
did  not  commit  the  crime  with  which  he 
is  charged,  but  that  he  could  not  have 
committed  it ;  and  1  will  call  npon  ^oa 
for  such  an  immediate  and  onhesitatug 


verdict  as  will  leave  Ida  name  and  ho- 
nour clear  of  every  imputation,  gentle- 
men of  the  Jury,  therein  a  joyfiil  task 
before  you,  after  you  have  performed  a 
long  and  arduous  one.  rainful,  yet 
mingled  with  satisfaction,  have  been  the 
duties  which  I  have  taken  imon  myself. 
At  first  the  awful  responsibility  over- 
whelmed me :  the  anxiety  for  my  client, 
the  apprehension  for  my  friend ;  the 
sense  of  my  own  incompetence,  the  tre- 
mendous stake  in  peril,  seemed  too 
much  for  my  mind;  but  every  step  as  I 
liave  proceeded,  h^A  strengthened  my 
confidence  and  re-invi^orate4  my  reso- 
lution ;  knowing  m^  friend's  innocence, 
seeing  the  proofs  of  it  accumulate ;  per- 
ceiving that  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion crumbled  awav  under  cross-exami- 
nation, and  assured  that  witl^out  a  word 
for  the  defence,  there  was  in  reality  no 
case  to  eo  to  the  jury,  I  felt  that  my 
own  weaSmess  coula  not  much  affect  the 
result,  and  that  bis  safety  depended  no^ 
pn  such  feeble  powers  as  mine.  To 
God  and  his  country  he  has  appealed ; 
to  God  ^d  to  his  country  I  leave  his 
fate,  certain  that  the  one  will  defend 
where  no  one  ever  fails  ;  the  other  do 
him  justice,  whatever  powers  be  array- 
ed against  liim." 

The  impression  made  by  this  elo- 
quent address  was  eminent ;  tbe  jifry 
was  completely  carried  away,  so  mQoa 
8o>  that  one  of  them  whispered  to  the 
other  that  there  was  i^o  need  of  farther 
evidence:  but  suffice  to  say,  that  a 
complete  (dxin  is  establisbea  for  the 
prisoner.  The  Rev.  Horace  Flemings 
whom  we  have  before  introduced  to 
the  reader,  proves  that  the  prisoner 
was  in  his  bouse,  four  miles  distant,  t^ 
the  very  day  and  time  when  the  mur- 
der was  committed.  In  this,  it  appear^ 
the  reverend  gentleman  made  a  grea^ 
mistake.  It  was  not  tbe  prisoner  who 
was  in  his  house,  but  his  naif-brother^ 
one  Lockwood,  for  whom  Mr.  Fleming 
has  mistaken  Chandos  Winslow.  The 
mistake,  however,  in  all  probability, 
saves  his  life.  He  is  acquitted^  in  spite 
of  Lockwood  himself,  who,  havmff  been 
captured  by  the  gipsies,  in  order  to 
prevent  him  giving  his  evidence,  ap- 
pears in  court,  and  very  nearly  suc- 
ceeds in  upsetting  the  defence.  How- 
ever, the  verdict  has  been  gained,  the 
prisoner  is  acquitted,  and  all  his  efforts 
were  unavailing. 

It  was  our  opinion,  on  the  first  pe- 
rusal, that  this  book  was  the  produc- 
tion of  a  lawyer  ;  but  there  are  so 
many  transparent  mistakes  ezhibit< 
upon  certam  points  of  evidence,  tLr 
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we  are  now  disposed  to  change  our 
mind  ;  and  if  it  be  the  production  of 
a  lawyer  at  all,  he  must  be  either  a 
very  junior  or  a  very  uninformed  mem- 
ber of  the  profession.  We  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  advert  more  in 
detail  to  these  points,  as,  to  a  reader 
who  is  not  of  "  the  craft,"  they  would 
be  quite  devoid  of  interest. 

Mr.  Scriptolemus  Bond,  the  rotund 
broker,  who  had  succeeded  in  inveig- 
ling Mr.  Tracy  into  the  railway  spe- 
culations, has  decamped  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  shares  belonging 
to  that  gentlemen,  which  do  not  turn 
out  valueless,  as  was*  at  first  appre- 
hended, the  railways  having  since  risen 
in  the  market.  This,  however,  is  but 
of  little  use  to  poor  Mr.  Tracy,  who, 
suddenly  called  upon  for  the  payment 
of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
IS  in  imminent  danger  of  being  made 
a  bankrupt  by  his  importunate  credi- 
tors. At  this  crisis  Chandos  comes 
to  the  rescue,  having  discovered, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
gipsy,  some  traces  of  the  fugitive 
broker.  After  an  active  search,  he 
at  length  discovers  him,  and  succeeds 
in  regaining  possession  of  the  missing 
documents.  At  this  part  of  the  story 
there  is  much  confusion,  and  consider- 
able improbability.  A  work  of  fic- 
tion, if  it  possess  interest,  ought  to 
deal  with  the  real  transactions  of  every- 
day life.  Now  it  is  somewhat  curious 
that  Mr.  Scriptolemus  Bond  should 
have  had  possession  of  this  scrip  at 
all ;  if  he  had  it  he  must  have  paid 
for  it ;  and  if  he  had  paid  for  it,  what 
occasion  was  there  for  the  other  par- 
ties (it  does  not,  by  the  way,  seem 
quite  clear  to  us  who  they  were)  com- 
ing down  upon  Mr,  Tracy  for  the 
amount  ? 

Sir  William  W^inslow,  who  had 
sought  a  retreat  in  France,  having 
learned  from  the  newspapers  the  issue 
of  the  trial,  thinks  he  may  venture  to 
return  and  claim  his  bride ;  he  reckons, 
however,  without  his  host,  for  his 
Italian  valet  had  him  completely  in 
his  power,  in  consequence  of  his  hav- 
ing discovered  certain  stains  of  blood 
upon  his  master's  dress,  as  well  as 
from  his  agitated  and  disturbed  man- 
ner upon  the  night  the  murder  was 
committed.  Sir  William  therefore 
returns  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  with 
prospects  which  do  not  brighten  as  he 
proceeds.     Arrived  at  Elmsly,  he  has 


an  interview  with  Chandos,  who  bad, 
in  the  meantime,  succeeded  in  extract- 
ing from  Faber,  who  was  also  a  half- 
brother,  and  who  had  been  about  the 
person  of  Sir  Harry  Winslow  when 
he  died,  certain  memoranda  of  a  will 
which  had  been  made  shortly  .before 
his  decease.  These  memoranda  Chan- 
dos reads  to  the  baronet,  and  insists 
upon  the  production  of  the  missing 
document.  Sir  William  declares  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  it,  nor  had  he, 
for  it  was  a  will  still  prior  that  he  had 
destroyed  ;  and  after  some  time  a  slip 
of  paper  is  discovered  which  throws 
some  light  upon  the  affur,  indicating 
the  existence  of  the  will  in  the  secret 
drawer  of  a  certain  table,  where  it  is 
eventually  discovered.  By  this  clause, 
with  the  exception  of  an  annuity  of  four 
hundred  pounds  a-year  to  a  Mr.  Faber, 
chargeable  upon  the  Winslow  Abbey 
estate,  the  whole  of  that  property, 
with  the  abbey,  and  all  that  it  contain- 
ed, had  been  left  to  Chandos.  The 
information  of  the  capture  of  Mr. 
Scriptolemus  Bond,  and  the  recovery 
of  the  railway  shares,  is,  of  course*  re- 
ceived with  the  greatest  delight  by 
Mr.  Tracy  and^his  fair  daughters; 
and  we  think  thatif  matters  had  rested 
there,  and  if  Chandos  had  not  found 
himself  the  heir  of  Winslow  Abbey 
and  its  broad  acres,  he  would  have 
found  but  little  difficulty  in  gaining 
the  hand  of  the  fair  object  of  his  affec- 
tions. 

The  unfortunate  Sir  William  Win- 
slow,  upon  the  discovery  of  the  wiU» 
became  the  prey  of  conflicting  emo- 
tions ;  a  fearful  struggle  rages  in  his 
breast.  He  has  sent  for  his  brother* 
in  order  to  become  reconciled  to  him* 
but  in  the  time  that  elapses  before  his 
arrival,  the  old  vices  of  his  mind  baTe 
nearly  resumed  their  sway.  Better 
feelings,  however,  regain  the  mastery ; 
and  upon  the  entrance  of  the  brother 
whom  he  had  endeavoured  to  defraad* 
with  a  countenance  full  of  kindness 
and  compassion.  Sir  William  takes  his 
proffered  hand,  and  the  reconciliadon 
is  complete. 

*' '  And  now,  Chandos,"  said  the  ba- 
ronet, in  a  voice  that  trembled  with 
emotion,  *  tell  me  one  thing — have  you 
not  a  boy  under  your  charge — a  boy  of 
about  seven  or  eight  years  old  ?' 

** '  I  have,  WilUam,'  answered  Chan- 
dos, with  a  faint  smile;  'and  as  fine 
and  as  brave  a  boy  he  is  as  ever  lived*' 
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**  *  Is  he  not  my  son  ?'  demanded  Sir 
William,  in  a  low  tone. 

**  *  I  have  every  reason  to  think  he 
is/  answered  Chandos. 

**  *  Where  is  he — where  is  he  ?*  ex- 
claimed his  brother — '  I  must  see  him ; 
Chandos,  I  must  have  him  here/ 

** '  That  you  can  have  in  half  an  hour ; 
I  left  him  at  the  village  inn/ 

**  *  Oh,  send  him  to  me,*  said  Sir 
William.  '  I  knew  not  she  had  had  a 
child.  Yet  stay  one  moment :  promise 
me,  Chandos,  as  a  man  of  honour,  if  any 
thing  befalls  me  to  take  me  hence,  that 
you  will  be  a  father  to  my  bov/ 

"  '  Be  you  sure  I  will/  said  Chandos, 
as  he  departed.' " 

Sir  William  Winslow  had  fallen 
into  a  deep  fit  of  thought^  and  his 
lips  were  very  white  ;  conscience  had 
cowed  him>  for  his  valet  had  just  made 
his  appearance,  with  a  threat  that  he 
would  expose  him  ;  and  a  gipsy  had 
been  introduced  to  his  person  who  said 
he  had  seen  him  commit  the  fatal  deed> 
and  whose  silence  the  unhappy  man 
had  been  obliged  to  purchase.  This 
man,  he  argued,  had  evidently  seen 
all ;  his  testimony,  joined  to  that  of 
the  valet,  would  hang  him ;  would  he 
brave  his  fate  ?  He  thought  of  his 
son,  of  his  brother,  of  his  family,  of 
the  honour  of  his  name  and  race ;  and 
while  his  mind  is  tortured  by  agoniz- 
ing thoughts  such  as  these,  he  is  roused 
by  some  one  tapping  at  one  of  the 
windows,  and  starting  from  his  seat^ 
beholds  a  beautiful  boy,  with  a  sun- 
burnt face,  gazing  in. 

It  is  his  child — he  is  soon  in  his 
father's  arms  —  he  held  him  to  his 
heart  and  wept.  But  what  was  the 
first  communication  made  by  the  son 
to  his  parent  ?  He  had  been  sent  by 
Lockwood  to  tell  him  that  there  were 

two  constables  at  S who  had  been 

heard  to  say  that  they  would  have  him 
in  gaol  in  an  hour,  as  they  had  his  bro- 
ther. Again  the  wretched  father  holds 
the  boy  to  his  heart ;  he  presses  a 
warm  kiss  upon  his  forehead — prays 
that  God  may  bless  him,  and,  turning 
abruptly,  leaves  the  room.  Next  mo- 
ment a  report  of  fire-arms  is  heard,  and 
the  unfortunate  baronet  is  discovered 
on  the  floor,  fallen  by  his  own  hand. 

The  rest  of  the  story  may  be  easily 
guessed.  Chandos  Winslow  marries 
Rose  Tracy,  and  her  sister,  the  fair 
Emily,  after  the  period  of  mourning 
for  her  husband  had  elapsed,  becomes 


the  happy  bride  of  Horace  Fleming — 
and  so  the  curtain  falls. 

We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  this 
novel  is  the  work  of  a  young  hand — it 
is  probably  his  first  attempt,  and  we 
hope  it  may  not  be  his  last.     He  un- 
questionably possesses  many  of  the  qua- 
lities which  make  a  good  writer  of  fic- 
tion.    There  is,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  a  want  of  skill  evinced  in  the 
texture  of  the  plot ;  the  persons  are 
certainly  brought  together  and  dismiss- 
ed in  an  unworkmanlike  fashion.    The 
progress  of  the  story  in  many  places  lags 
heavily,  and  there  is  not  much  in  the 
description  of  the  trial  to  interest  the 
general  reader.     There  is  a  total  want 
of  power  in  his  attempt  to  delineate  the 
character  of  his  heroines — they  are 
very  unuiteresting.  There  is  not  much, 
indeed,  in  the  character  of  any  of  the 
parties,  with  the  exception  of  Chandos 
Winslow,  to  command  sympathy.  He^ 
although  a  little  overdrawn,  is  well 
sketched,  and  the  kindness  and  noble 
generosity  of  his  nature  cannot  fail  to 
win  our  regard.     With  all  these  slight 
blemishes,  however,  «  A  Whim  arid  its 
Consequences''  is  a  work  which  we 
have  read  with  much  pleasure.      A 
deeper  study  of  character,  and  more 
extensive  reading,   will  improve  the 
author.     Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day, 
and  the  art  of  writing  a  clever  andread- 
able  work  of  fiction,  is  not  to  be  attained 
without  much  toil  and  study.     Having 
had  the  advantage  of  these,  the  author 
of  the  book  before  us  will,  we  hope, 
again  make  his  appearance  before  the 
public.     We  venture  to  prophesy,  and 
we  are  seldom  wrong,  that  his  next  at- 
tempt will  be  more  successful  still; 
and  as  we  shall  look  back  upon  tbis« 
his  first  essay,  with  satisfaction,  we 
shall  be  ready  to  hail  his  next  publica- 
tion with  pleasure. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  of  the 
space  usually  allotted  to  a  review,  to 
the  consideration  of  the  two  first  books 
upon  our  list,  that  our  notice  of  the 
last  must  be  shorter ;  and  we  are  sorry 
for  it,  for  we  infinitely  prefer  the  dis- 
cussion of  a  work  of  home  manufac- 
ture, to  the  criticising  of  any  novels 
however  brilliant,  by  an  Englbh  au- 
thor. We  have  a  strong  feeling  of 
regard  and  affection  for  everything 
Irish ;  and  we  think  the  time  cannot 
be  very  far  distant  when  our  dear 
country  shall  occupy  that  proud  p< 
tion  to  which  the  genius  and  talent  v 
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her  children  entitle  her,  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Europe.  Is  there  not  that  in 
the  history  of  our  sister  kingdom, 
which  may  serve  to  encourage  our  well- 
directed  efforts.  What  was  Scotland 
without  her  literature? — a  trackless 
waste  of  barren  mountains,  unvisited 
and  unknown  by  traveller  or  tourist, 
until  the  great  magician  came,  and, 
with  a  wave  of  his  wand,  the  whole 
face  of  external  nature  underwent  a 
chang'e — the  genius  of  that  one  master 
spirit  invested  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land  with  a  charm — 
each  lonely  glen,  each  mountain  lake 
and  valley — whatever  was  touched  by 
his  genius — became  classic  ground. — 
Those  rugged  fastnesses,  once  so  soli- 
tary, are  now  inundated  by  shoals  of 
tourists  and  tribes  of  travellers.  The 
lonely  lake,  where  the  bittern's  drum 
alone  woke  the  echoes  of  the  heath- 
clad  solitude,  now  rings  with  the  merry 
laughter  of  well-fed  cockneys ;  and  the 
glens  and  the  hills,  where  the  shrill 
voice  of  the  plover  disturbed  the  listen- 
ing of  solitude,  are  all  rife  now  with  the 
joyous  exclamations  of  delighted  wan- 
derers— and  so  let  it  be  with  our  own 
country.  The  green  hills  of  holy  Ire- 
land are  not  without  their  charms— 
and  with  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
and  the  honest  exertions  of  every  true- 
hearted  son,  she  shall  be  famous  among 
the  nations.  She  owes  much  of  the 
discredit  which  rests  on  her  name  to 
the  style  of  writing  and  thinking  which 
has  been  adopted  with  reference  to  her. 
An  Irishman  has  been  made  a  sort  of 
generic  term,  to  signify  whatever  was 
absurd,  extravagant,  reckless,  or  pro- 
fligate. Her  religion  was  laughed  at ; 
its  priests  represented  as  licentious  ; 
an  Irish  priest  always  fought  cocks, 
admired  beauty,  and  drank  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  whiskey  punch.  An  Irish 
gentleman  was  usually  a  compound  of 
blasphemy  and  ruffianism  —  his  life, 
affording  an  interesting  variety  of  ho- 
micides and  Irish  bulls,  usually  termi- 
nated in  a  fox-hunt.  Every  conceited 
twaddling  cockney  tourist  thought  him- 
self at  complete  liberty  to  come  and 
take  what  he  called  a  rough  sketch,  and 
depart ;  and  can  we  blame  the  curs  for 
so  doing,  when  we  had  among  ourselves 
men  base  enough  to  caricature  each 
other — mean  enough  to  revile  a  reli- 
gion which,  however  much  we  may 
differ  from  it«  is  unquestionably  that  of 
the  greater  portion  of  the   country. 


But  we  hope  these  days  are  gone^ 
never  to  return.  We  do  not  think 
this  style  of  writing  will  be  tole- 
rated ;  and  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  we  shall  take  ample  care,  that 
whenever  an  instance  of  the  kind  we 
have  alluded  to  occurs,  the  culprit 
shall  not  go  unpunbhed ;  how  tough 
soever  his  hide  may  be,  we  shall  find 
an  instrument  of  power  sufficient  to 
make  him  feel  the  weight  of  our  ven- 
geance. 

But  why  should  we  go  on  pro- 
phesying about  the  future,  when  even 
at  this  moment  Ireland  has  writers  of 
whom  she  may  be  justly  proud — some 
of  a  power  and  ability  sufficient  at  all 
events,  to  make  her  name  respected ; 
and,  amongst  the  many  proofs  which 
we  can  bring  forward  of  the  truth  of 
what  we  assert,  is  the  book  called 
«  The  Fortunes  of  Colonel  Torlcgh 
O'Brien."  It  is  utterly  impossible  ror 
us  to  discuss  at  length,  or  to  enter 
into  any  lengthened  examination  of 
the  incidents  of  this  story,  which  opens 
in  the  summer  of  the  year  1 686,  and 
tells  us  the  varied  life  and  fortunes  of 
Colonel  Torlogh  O'Brien.  Scattered 
through  its  pages,  there  are  passages 
of  wonderful  power,  one  glance  at 
which  is  enough  to  show  us  that  the 
writer  is  no  ordinary  man.  There 
are  also  some  exquisitely  drawn  por- 
traits, pictures  of  indeed  rare  beauty  ; 
cast  your  eye,  reader,  upon  this. 
Behold  Phebe  Tisdal,  andf  as  you 
gaze,  if  your  heart  does  not  then  and 
thereupon  leave  you,  you  are  not  the 
man  we  take  you  for : — 

"A  form,  simple  and  lovely,  in  all 
the  accidents  of  dross  and  ornament, 
but,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  surpassing  id 
grace  and  loveliness  all  that  he  had  ever 
yet  beheld,  stood  close  before  falm,  and 
a  little  aloof  from  the  rest;  it  was  the 
figure  of  a  maiden — very  young  she 
seemed — perhaps  seventeen  years  had 
passed  over  her,  but  no  more.  Her 
small,  classic  head  was  quite  uncovered; 
her  hair  was  dark,  dark  brown,  and  soft 
and  glossy  as  the  finest  silk:  its  rich 
folds  gathered  at  the  back  by  a  small 
golden  bodkin,  and  parting  in  front 
over  her  artless  and  boautifol  forehead. 
Hers  was  a  countenance,  once  seen,  to 
be  long  remembered ;  not  so  much,  per- 
chance, for  the  exquisite  symmetry  of  its 
features,  peerless  as  they  were,  nor  for 
the  dark  melancholy  eyes,  whidi,  fall  of 
beautiful  expression,  looked  from  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  her  long  lashes,  in 
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such  deep,  soft  eloquence,  as  for  the 
matchless  and  inefFaole  grace  and  sad* 
ness  that  pervaded  every  look  of  that 
pale  and  lovely  face.  A  saddened  ra- 
diance from  the  innocent,  deep  warm 
heart,  dwelt  in  its  pale  beauty ;  in  its 
loveliness  trembled  the  loveliness  of  her 
own  guileless  affections,  and  smilins  as 
pensive  in  every  change  of  her  sensitive 
face ;  and  they  were  ever  varying,  as 
the  gently  sparkling  dimples  of  some 
shadowy  wild  well.  There  spoke  the 
same  deep,  tender  loveliness — the  same 
touching  harmony  of  beauty  and  expres- 
sion,  wmch  moved  the  heart  with  pity, 
joy,  and  melancholy,  softly  as  might 
the  thrilling  strain  of  some  sweet  old 
song.  The  grace  ana  elegance  of  her 
form  accorded  sweetly  with  the  beauty 
of  her  face ;  tall,  slight,  and  exquisitely 
symmetrical,  a  gracious  gentleness  and 
modesty,  a  simple  dignity  and  ease 
moved  in  her  every  action,  and  made 
every  gesture  and  attitude  beautiful. 
She  wore  a  red  cloak,  of  finer  cloth  th^n 
that  employed  by  the  peasant  girls  in 
theirs,  and  one  of  her  smidi  and  slender 
feet,  enclosed  in  a  high  shoe,  buckled 
across  the  instep,  was  shewn  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  drapery  of  her  mantle, 
as  she  stood  listening  to  the  melody 
which  one  of  the  girls  was  singing  as 
she  plied  her  task.'* 

What  do  you  say  to  this?  That 
it  is  very  exquisitely  drawn  there  can 
be  no  manner  of  doubt,  immeasurably 
superior,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  little 
Nells  and  Kates,  or  the  Lady  Floras 
and  Miss  Lucindas  of  the  fashionable 
fictions.  But  the  author  of  **  Torlogh 
0*Brien*'  has  a  pencil  of  power,  to 
delineate  the  fearral  events  of  war,  as 
well  as  the  softer  lineaments  of  beauty. 
The  attack  by  the  Rapparees  upon  the 
ancient  castle  of  Glindarragh  is  quite 
as  good  in  its  line  as  the  well-known 
descriptions  by  Mr.  Dickens  of  the 
sanguinary  tumults  of  Lord  George 
Gordon's  rebellion.  Let  us  take  one 
short  extract  by  way  of  example : — 

*'  Anct  now,  with  terrific  hubbub  and 
thundering  war-whoop,  the  dark  and 
savage  multitude,  bearing  in  their  van 
a  ponderous  beam,  dislodged  from  the 
miU  close  by,  came  rushing  madly  like 
a  dark  wave,  rolling  and  pealing  up  the 
shingles  on  the  shore,  toward  the  castle 
I'ate.  The  bullets  sing  through  the 
darksome  air.  And  now  the  dense  mul- 
titudes are  up — are  thronging  and  bus- 
tling one-another,  beneath  the  very 
walb,  and  cover,  in  undulating  masses 
of  wavine  black,  the  steep  surface  of 
the  road  Srom  the  bridge ;  a  sea  of  wild 


haggard  heads  swaying  and  rolling  this 
way  and  that,  and  qowing  like  conflict- 
ing tides,  so  that  those  who,  from  the 
castle  walls,  beheld  the  giddy  spectacle, 
felt  their  very  brains  to  swim  and  sicken 
as  they  looked.  The  assulants  drfve 
madly  onward — ^they  rush  and  thunder  at 
the  oak  gate  of  the  castle,driving  the  huge 
beam  they  bear,  with  crashing  and  stun- 
ning reverberation  and  infernal  uproar, 
as^ainst  the  ancient  and  iron-studded 
pumks.  Well  was  it  for  those  within 
that  they  bad  so  effectually  propped  and 
strengthened  it  in  time  with  soud  stone 
and  rubbish,  apd  carts  imd  logs  heaped 
up  and  packed  toe^ether  in  dense  and 
deep  support,  else  the  good  planks,  hard 
ana  massive  as  they  were,  must  have 
yielded  to  the  gigantic  concussions,  im- 
der  which  the  very  walls  seemed  to  ring 
and  tremble." 

• 

The  castle  is  relieved  by  the  oppor- 
tune arrival  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons, 
who  soon  disperse  the  sanguinary  rab- 
ble, and  Sir  Hugh  Willongfaby  b  even- 
tuaUy  carried  on  as  a  prisoner  to  Dub- 
lin, where  he  is  examined  before  a 
Privy  Council,  at  which  King  James 
presides. 

"  It  was  evening  in  the  ancient  castle, 
and  Torlogh  0*Brien  walks  alone,  with 
slow  and  mournful  steps,  through  the 
great  hall  of  his  ancestral  home.  What 
associations,  what  memories,  what  tra- 
ditions gather  around  him ;  like  the 
wild  harping  of  a  thousand  minstrels, 
resounding  in  heart-stirring  swell,  the 
deeds,  the  glories,  the  ruin  of  his  house, 
ring  in  proud  wails  and  martial  dirges 
through  the  silent  chamber,  and  eiant 
forms  of  other  times  rise  in  majestic 
pageant,  and  people  its  darkness.  To 
him  the  still  void  is  teemin?  with  all 
the  grandeur  and  thunders  of  the  fierc- 
est life ;  but  around  the  sable  throng, 
dark  spectres  of  murder,  pealing  dire 
menace  in  his  ear,  and  beckoning  the 
last  of  the  ancient  race  to  vengeance, 

glides  one  bright  form,  radiant  with 
eavenly  beauty,  before  whose  soft 
effulgence  the  murky  phantoms  glide 
back  and  vanish ;  while  her  low  voice 
of  silvery  music,  with  magic  power, 
swells  through  the  conflicting  uproar 
of  infernal  clamour,  and  prevaus  in 
plaintive  and  celestial  harmony.  An- 
gelic form! — spirit  of  heart-subduing 
music  I — clothed  in  such  victorious  gen- 
tleness and  lovely  might-4ie  sees  in 
thee  the  form  of  her  whom  his  brave 
arm  has  rescued.  This  music  is  her 
voice.  Grace  Willoughby,  thy  beauti- 
fy phantom  stills  and  rebukes  the  tu- 
mult of  his  fieroe  hereditary  hate." 
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We  could  go  on  for  ever  culling 
extracts  as  beautiful^  or  more  beauti- 
ful, than  those  we  have  just  given 
from  this  extraordinary  book ;  but 
space  forbids.  We  cannot  avoid  no- 
ticing, in  this  author  also,  a  similar 
fault  to  that  which  pervades  the  work 
which  we  had  reviewed  before  it. 
There  is  an  evident  clumsiness  or  care- 
lessness, as  the  case  may  be,  in  the 
management  of  the  incidents  of  his 
narrative  ;  passages  of  wonderful 
power,  descriptive  scenes  of  rare 
beauty,  are  huddled  one  upon  another 
with  a  lavish  extravagance,  which, 
while  it  attests  the  power  of  the  au- 
thor, speaks  but  little  for  his  skilful- 
ness  in  arranging  his  materials.  Be- 
fore a  roan  sits  down  to  write  a  novel, 
in  our  humble  judgment,  he  ought  to 
have  some  definite  idea  of  a  plan  or 
plot  to  which  he  should  adhere,  in- 
stead of  leaving  such  matters  wholly 
to  chance,  or  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment.    Torlogh  O'Brien  must  be  the 


production  of  a  man  who  knows  how 
to  wield  his  pen,  and  in  a  workmanlike 
manner  too.  There  is  genius  of  no 
common  order  flung  forth  carelessly 
upon  its  pages ;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  this,  there  is  a  want  about  it  which 
a  little  consideration  and  forethought 
would  easily  have  supplied.  A  novel 
ought  to  be  something  more  than  a 
rapidly-shifting  succession  of  scenes, 
however  powerful  and  beautiful.  There 
ought  to  be  something  in  the  progpress 
of  the  story  and  in  the  devolution  of 
its  incidents-  to  excite  our  interest. 
With  these  few  observations,  we  must 
take  our  leave  of  Torlogh  0*Brien. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  to  prevent 
the  author  from  producing  a  novel 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  by  the 
first  men  of  the  day,  if  he  will  only 
attend  to  the  few  suggestions  which, 
with  every  desire  for  his  future  suc- 
cess, and  in  all  spirit  of  kindliness^  we 
have  presumed  to  offer. 
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iSffe  HtXhjit^ntafet. 


PAST  I. 


LABOUR  AND  HOPE. 

"  fltfteit  isi  trcs  Bvroers  ^itxnt, 

Sbtqtn  isi  Her  JKvlie  ^refs : 

Gfiirt  tren  itimig  seine  ll8E«rlie, 

oiut  OM  0eT  i^'knte  ^Uiss." 

Schiller. 

'*  Toil  ii  poliihed  man*!  vocAtioni 
Fraiies  are  the  meed  of  ikill  i 
King*  may  Taunt  their  crown  and  itatlon* 
We  wUl  Taunt  our  labour  etlU.** 

MAffOAV. 


I. 


0  Erin  I  tbou  desolate  mother^  the  heart  in  thy  bosom  is  sore^ 

And  wringing  thy  hands  in  despair,  thou  dost  roam  round  the  plague-stricken 

shore  ; 
Thy  children  are  dying  or  flying,  thy  great  ones  are  laid  in  the  dust. 
And  those  who  survive  are  divided*  and  those  who  control  are  unjust. 
Wilt  thou  blame  me,  dear  mother,  if  turning  my  eyes  from  such  horrors  away, 

1  look,  through  the  night  of  our  wretchedness,  back  to  some  bright  vanished 

day, 
When,  though  sorrow,  which  ever  is  with  us,  was  heavy  and  dark  on  the  land, 
Hope  twinkled  and  shone  like  a  planet,  and  Faith  like  a  sword  in  the  hand  ? 

II. 

Oft  has  poverty  gnawed  at  thy  bosom,  and  furrowed  thy  matronly  brow. 

But  a  famine  of  wisdom  and  courage  thou  never  hast  known  until  now  ; 

No  blight  like  to  this  ever  came,  though  the  Spring-tide  and  Summer  were 

cold. 
For  the  hands  of  thy  young  men  are  empty,  and  barren  the  heads  of  the  old. 
No  fruit  from  the  past  has  been  gathered,  no  seeds  for  the  future  are  sown. 
But  like  children  or  idiots  we  live  on  the  crumbs  of  the  present  alone. 
Then,  mournfullest  mother,  forgive  me,  if  it  be — as  it  may  be— a  crime 
To  fly  from  the  ruin  around  me,  and  dream  of  a  happier  time. 

III. 

Not  now  rings  the  song  like  a  bugle  'mid  the  clashing  and  splintering  of  spears. 
Or  the  heart-piercing  keen  of  the  mourner  o'er  the  graves  of  green  Erin  of 

tears ; 
Not  to  strengthen  the  young  arm  of  freedom,  nor  to  melt  off  old  slavery's 

chain. 
But  to  flow  through  the  soul  in  its  calmness,  like  a  stream  o'er  the  breast  of  a 

plain. 
Changing,  though  calm  be  its  current,  from  its  source  to  its  haven  of  rest, 
^lowing  on  through  fair  Italy's  vineyards  to  the  emerald  fields  of  the  west-^ 
A  picture  of  life  and  its  pleasures,  its  troubles,  its  cradle  and  shroud. 
Now  bright  with  the  glow  of  the  sunshine,  now  dark  with  the  gleom  of  the 

cloud. 
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IV. 

In  that  land  where  the  heaven-tinted  pencil  giveth  shape  to  the  splendour  of 

dreams^ 
Near  Florence,  the  fairest  of  cities^  and  Arno^  the  sweetest  of  streams, 
'Neath  those  hills  whence  the  race  of  the  Geraldine  wandered  in  ages  long  since> 
For  ever  to  rule  over  Desmond  and  Erin  as  martyr  and  prince,* 
Lived  Paolo,  the  young  Campanaro^f  the  pride  of  his  own  little  vale — 
Hope  changed  the  hot  breath  of  his  furnace  as  into  a  sea- wafted  gale  ; 
Peace,  the  child  of  Employment,  was  with  him,  with  prattle  so  soothing  and 

sweet. 
And  Love,  while  revealing  the  future,  strewed  the  sweet  roses  under  his  feet. 

V, 

Ah  I  little  they  know  of  true  happiness,  they  whom  satiety  fills. 

Who,  flung  on  the  rich  breast  of  luxury,  eat  of  the  rankness  that  kills. 

Ah  I  little  they  know  of  the  blessedness  toil-purchased  slumber  enjoys. 

Who,  stretched  on  the  hard  rack  of  indolence,  taste  of  the  sleep  that  destroys  ; 

Nothing  to  hope  for,  or  labour  for  ;  nothing  to  sigh  for,  or  gain ; 

Nothing  to  light  in  its  vividness,  lightning-like,  bosom  and  brain  ; 

Nothing  to  break  life*s  monotony,  rippling  it  o'er  with  its  breath  ; 

Nothing  but  dulness  and  lethargy,  weariness,  sorrow,  and  death  I 

VI. 

But  blessed  that  child  of  humanity,  happiest  man  among  men. 
Who,  with  hammer,  or  chisel,  or  pencil,  with  rudder,  or  ploughshare^  or  pen, 
Labourcth  ever  and  ever  with  hope  through  the  morning  of  life. 
Winning  home  and  its  darling  divinities — love-worshipped  children  and  wife. 
Kound  swings  the  hammer  of  industrv,  quickly  the  sharp  chisel  rings. 
And  the  heart  of  the  toiler  has  throbbings  that  stir  not  the  bosom  of  kings- 
He  the  true  ruler  and  conqueror,  he  the  true  king  of  his  race. 
Who  nerveth  his  arm  for  life's  combat,  and  looks  the  strong  world  in  the  face. 

VII. 

And  such  was  young  Paolo  1     The  morning — ere  yet  the  faint  starlight  had 

gone — 
To  the  loud-ringing  workshop  beheld  him  move  joyfully  light-footed  on. 
In  the  glare  and  the  roar  of  the  furnace  he  toiled  till  the  evening-star  bnmed. 
And  tlien  back  again  through  that  valley  as  glad  but  more  weary  returned. 
One  moment  at  morning  he  lingers  by  that  cottage  that  stands  by  the  stream. 
Many  moments  at  evening  he  tarries  by  that  casement  that  woos  the  moon's 

beam  ; 
For  the  light  of  his  life  and  his  labours,  like  a  lamp  from  that  casement,  it  shines 
In  the  heart-lighted  face  that  looks  out  from  that  purple-clad  trellis  of  rines. 

VIII. 

Francesca  I  sweet,  innocent  maiden  !  'tis  not  that  thy  young  cheek  is  fair. 

Or  thy  sun- lighted  eyes  glance  like  stars  through  the  curls  of  thy  wind- woven 

hair ; 
*Tis  not  for  thy  rich  lips  of  coral,  or  even  thy  white  breast  of  snow. 
That  my  song  shall  recall  thee,  Francesca !  but  more  for  the  good  heart  below. 
Goodness  is  beauty's  bcsl  ■^rtion,  a  dower  that  no  time  can  reduce, 
A  wand  of  enchantment  and  happiness,  brightening  and  strengthening  with  use. 
One  the  long-sigh 'd-for  nectar  that  earthliness  bitterly  tinctures  and  taints. 
One  the  fading  mirage  of  the  fancy,  and  one  the  elysium  it  paints. 


•  The  hills  of  Else.     Spc  Appendix  to  O'Daly's  "History  of  the  Geraldines,' 
transliitcd  by  the  Rov.  C.  P.  Meehan,  p.  130. 
t  Campanaro,  Bell- founder. 
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IX. 

Long  &go,  when  thy  father  would  kiss  thee,  the  tears  in  his  old  eyes  would 

starts 
For  thy  face — like  a  dream  of  his  boyhood — renewed  the  fresh  youth  of  his 

heart, 
lie  is  gone  ;  but  thy  mother  remaineth  and  kneeleth  each  night-time  and  morn. 
And  blesses  the  Mother  of  Blessings  for  the  hour  her  Francesca  was  bom. 
There  are  proud  stately  dwellings  in  Florence,  and  mothers  and  maidens  are 

there. 
And  bright  eyes  as  bright  as  Francesca's,  and  fair  cheeks  as  brilliantly  fair. 
And  hearts,  too,  as  warm  and  as  innocent,  there  where  the  rich  paintings  gleam, 
But  what  proud  mother  blesses  her  daughter  like  the  mother  by  Abno^s  sweet 

stream  ? 

X. 

It  was  not  alone,  when  that  mother  grew  aged  and  feeble  to  hear, 
That  thy  voice  like  the  whisper  of  angels  still  fell  on  the  old  woman's  ear. 
Or  even  that  thy  face,  when  the  darkness  of  time  overshadowed  her  sight. 
Shone  calm  through  the  blank  of  her  mind,  like  the  moon  in  the  midst  of  the 

night. 
But  thine  was  the  duty,  Francesca,  and  the  love-lightened  labour  was  thine, 
To  treasure  the  white-curling  wool  and  the  warm-flowing  milk  of  the  kine. 
And  the  fruits,  and  the  clusters  of  purple,  and  the  flock's  tender  yearly  increase. 
That  she  might  have  rest  in  life's  evening,  and  go  to  her  fathers  in  peace. 

XI. 

Francesca  and  Paolo  are  plighted,  and  they  wait  but  a  few  happy  days. 
Ere  they  walk  forth  together  in  trustfulness  out  on  Life's  wonderful  ways  ; 
Ere  clasping  the  hands  of  each  other,  they  move  through  the  stillness  and  noise. 
Dividing  the  cares  of  existence,  but  doubling  its  hopes  and  its  joys — 
Sweet  days  of  betrothment,  which  brighten  so  slowly  to  love's  burning  noon. 
Like  the  days  of  the  Spring  which  grow  longer,  the  nearer  the  fulness  of  June, 
Though  ye  move  to  the  Noon  and  the  Summer  of  Love  with  a  slow-moving  wing. 
Ye  are  lit  with  the  light  of  the  Morning,  and  decked  with  the  blossoms  of  Spring. 

XII. 

The  days  of  betrothment  are  over,  for  now  when  the  evening  star  shines. 
Two  faces  look  joyfully  out  from  that  purple-clad  trellis  of  vines  ; 
The  light-hearted  laughter  is  doubled,  two  voices  steal  forth  on  the  air. 
And  blend  in  the  light  notes  of  song,  or  the  sweet  solemn  cadence  of  prayer. 
At  morning  when  Paolo  departeth,  'tis  out  of  that  sweet  cottage  door. 
At  evening  he  comes  to  that  casement,  but  passes  that  casement  no  more ; 
And  the  old  feeble  mother  at  night-time,  when  saying,  "  The  Lord's  will  be 

done," 
While  blessing  the  name  of  a  daughter,  now  blendeth  the  name  of  a  son. 


PABT  n. 

TRIUMPH    AND   REWARD. 

"  Funera  plango, 
Fnlmins  firango, 
Babbata  pango, 
Excito  Icntot, 
DiMipo  rentofl, 
Faco  craentos.'* 


I. 

In  the  furnace  the  dry  branches  crackle,  the  crucible  shines  as  with  gold. 
As  they  carry  the  hot  flaming  metal  in  haste  from  the  fire  to  the  mould ; 
Loud  roar  the  bellows,  and  louder  the  flames  as  they  shrieking  escape. 
And  loud  is  the  song  of  the  workmen  who  watch  o*er  the  fast-filling  shape ; 
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To  and  fro  in  the  red- glaring  chamber  the  proud  Master  anxiously  Tnovesy 
And  the  quick  and  the  skilful  he  praiseth,  and  the  dull  and  the  laggard  reproves  ; 
And  the  heart  in  his  bosom  expandeth,  as  the  thick  bubbling  metal  up  swells^ 
For  like  to  the  birth  of  his  children  he  watcheth  the  birth  of  the  bells. 

Peace  had  guarded  the  door  of  young  Paolo>  success  on  his  industry  smiled. 
And  the  dark  wing  of  Time  bad  passed  quicker  than  g^ief  from  tne  face  of  a 

child  ; 
Broader  lands  lay  around  that  sweet  cottage,  younger  footsteps  tripped  lightly 

around. 
And  the  sweet  silent  stillness  was  broken  by  the  hum  of  a  still  sweeter  sound. 
At  evening  when  homeward  returning  how  many  dear  hands  must  he  press, 
Where  of  old  at  that  vine-covered  wicket  he  linger 'd  butane  to  caress  ; 
And  that  dearest  one  is  still  with  him,  to  counsel,  to  strengthen,  and  calm. 
And  to  pour  over  Life's  needful  wounds  the  healing  of  Love*s  blessed  balm. 

III. 

But  a^e  will  come  on  with  its  Winter,  though  happiness  hideth  its  snows ; 

And  if  youth  has  its  duty  of  labour,  the  birth-right  of  age  is  repose : 

And  thus  from  that  love-sweetened  toil,  which  the  Heavens  had  so  prospered 

and  blest, 
The  old  Campanaro  will  go  to  that  vine-covered  cottage  to  rest ; 
But  Paolo  is  pious  and  grateful,  and  vows  as  he  kneels  at  her  shrine. 
To  offer  some  fruit  of  his  labour  to  Mary  the  Mother  benign — 
Eight  silver-toned  bells  will  he  offer,  to  toll  for  the  quick  and  the  dead. 
From  the  tower  of  the  church  of  her  convent  that  stands  on  the  cliff  overhead. 

IV, 

'Tis  for  this  that  the  bellows  are  blowing,  that  the  workmen  their  sledge-ham- 
mers wield, 

That  the  firm  sandy  moulds  are  now  broken,  and  the  dark-shining  bells  are 
revealed ; 

The  cars  with  their  streamers  are  ready^  and  the  flower-harnessed  necks  of  the 
steers. 

And  the  bells  from  the  cold  silent  workshop  are  borne  amid  blessings  and  tears. 

By  the  white-blossom'd,  sweet-scented  myrtles,  by  the  olive-trees  mnging  the 
plain. 

By  the  corn-fields  and  vineyards  is  winding  that  gift-bearing,  festival  train  ; 

And  the  hum  of  their  voices  is  blending  with  the  music  that  streams  on  thegale^ 

As  they  wend  to  the  Church  of  our  Lady  that  stands  at  the  bead  of  the  vale. 

V. 

Now  they  enter,  and  now  more  divinely  the  saint*s  painted  effigies  smile. 
Now  the  Acolytes  bearing  lit  tapers  move  solemnly  down  through  the  aisle. 
Now  the  Thurifer  swings  the  rich  censer,  and  the  white-curling  vapour  up-floats, 
And  hangs  round  the  deep- pealing  organ,  and  blends  with  the  tremulous  notes. 
In  a  white  shining  alb  comes  the  Abbot,  and  he  circles  the  bells  round  about. 
And  with  oil;  and  with  salt,  and  with  water,  they  are  purified  inside  and  out ; 
They  are  marked  with  Christ's  mystical  symbol,  while  the  priests  and  the  cho- 
risters sing. 
And  are  bless'd  in  the  name  of  that  God  to  whose  honour  they're  destined  to  ring. 

vr. 

Toll,  toll  I  with  a  rapid  vibration,  with  a  melody  silv'ry  and  strong. 
The  Bells  from  the  sound-shaken  belfry  are  singing  their  first  maiden  song ; 
Not  now  for  the  dead  or  the  living,  or  the  triumphs  of  peace  or  of  strife. 
But  a  quick  joyous  outburst  of  jubilee  full  of  their  newly  felt  life ; 
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Rapid*  more  rapid*  the  clapper  rebounds  firom  the  round  of  the  hells- 
Far  and  more  rar  through  the  valley  the  intertwined  melody  sweUsy 
Quivering  and  broken  the  atmosphere  trembles  and  twinkles  aronndf 
Like  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  that  glisten  and  b^t  to  the  sound*  ' 

VII. 

Bat  how  to  express  all  his  rapture  when  echo  the  deep  cadence  bore 

To  the  old  Campanaro  reclining  in  the  shade  of  his  vine-covered  door* 

How  to  tell  of  the  bliss  that  came  o'er  him  as  he  gazed  on  the  fair  evening  staff 

And  heard  the  faint  toll  of  the  vesper  bell  steal  o*er  the  vale  from  afar— 

Ah !  it  was  not  alone  the  brief  ecstasy  Music  doth  ever  impart 

When  Sorrow  and  Joy  at  its  bidding  come  together*  and  dwell  in  the  heart* 

But  it  was  that  delicious  sensation  with  which  the  young  Mother  is  blest* 

As  she  lists  to  the  laugh  of  her  child  as  it  falleth  asleep  on  her  breast. 

vni. 

From  a  sweet  night  of  slumber  he  woke  ;  but  it  was  not  that  morn  had  nnroll'd 
O'er  the  pale,  cloudy  tents  of  the  Orient*  her  banners  of  purple  and  gold. 
It  was  not  the  song  of  the  sky-lark,  that  rose  from  the  g^een  pastures  near* 
But  the  sound  of  his  bells  that  fell  softly*  as  dew  on  the  slumberer*s  ear. 
At  that  sound  he  awoke  and  arose*  and  went  forth  on  the  bead-bearing  grass— 
At  that  sound*  with  his  loving  Francesca*  he  piously  knelt  at  the  Mass. 
If  the  sun  shone  in  splendour  around  him,  and  that  certain  music  were  dumb* 
He  would  deem  it  a  dream  of  the  night-time*  and  doubt  if  the  morning  had 
come. 

IX* 

At  noon*  as  he  lay  in  the  sultriness*  under  his  broad-leafy  limes* 
Far  sweeter  than  murmuring  waters  came  the  toll  of  the  Angelus  chimes* 
Pious  and  tranquil  he  rose*  and  uncovered  his  reverend  head* 
And  thrice  was  the  Ave- Maria  and  thrice  was  the  Angelus  said. 
Such  custom  the  South  still  retaineth*  to  turn  for  a  moment  away 
From  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  existence*  from  the  trouble  and  turmoil  of  day* 
From  the  tumult  within  and  without*  to  the  peace  that  abideth  on  high* 
When  the  deep*  solemn  sound  from  the  belfry*  comes  down  like  a  voice  from 
the  sky. 

X. 

And  thus  round  the  heart  of  the  old  man*  at  morning*  at  noon*  and  at  eve* 
The  bells*  with  their  rich  woof  of  music*  the  net-work  of  happiness  weave. 
They  ring  in  the  clear,  tranquil  evening*  and  lo  I  all  the  air  is  alive. 
As  the  sweet  laden  thoughts  come*  like  bees*  to  abide  in  his  heart  as  a  hive. 
They  blend  with  his  moments  of  joy*  as  the  odour  doth  blend  with  the  flower*— 
They  blend  with  his  light-falling  tears*  as  the  sunshine  doth  blend  with  the 

shower. 
As  their  music  is  mirthful  or  mournful,  his  pulse  beateth  sluggish  or  fast* 
And  his  breast  takes  its  hue*  like  the  ocean*  as  the  sunshine  or  shadows  are  cast. 

XI. 

Thus  adding  new  zest  to  enjoyment*  and  drawing  the  sharp  sting  from  pun* 
The  heart  of  the  old  man  grew  young*  as  it  drank  the  sweet  musical  strain. 
Again  at  the  altar  he  stands*  with  Francesca  the  fair  at  his  side* 
As  the  bells  ring  a  quick  peal  of  gladness,  to  welcome  some  happy  young  bride. 
'Tis  true,  when  the  death-bells  are  tolling,  the  wounds  of  his  heart  oleed  anew* 
When  he  thinks  of  his  old  loving  mother,  and  the  darlings  that  destiny  slew ; 
But  the  tower  in  whose  shade  they  are  sleeping,  seems  the  emblem  of  hope  and 

of  love- 
There  is  silence  and  death  at  its  base*  but  there's  life  in  the  belfry  above. 
Vol.  XXX.— No.  177.  u 
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XII* 


Was  it  the  sound  of  his  hells,  as  they  swung  in  the  purified  air. 

That  drove  from  the  hosom  of  Paolo,  the  dark- winged  demons  of  care  ? 

Was  it  their  magical  tone  that  for  many  a  shadowless  day 

(So  faith  once  helieved)  swept  the  clouds  and  the  hlack-hoding  tempests  away  ? 

Ah  !  never  may  Fate  with  their  music,  a  harsh-grating  dissonance  hlend  I 

Sure  an  evening  so  calm  and  so  bright  will  glide  peacefully  on  to  the  end. 

Sure  the  course  of  his  life,  to  its  close,  like  his  own  native  river  must  be 

Flowing  on  through  the  valley  of  flowers  to  its  home  in  the  bright  summer  seal 


PABT  in. 

VICISSITUDE   AND  REST. 

'*  The  flower  that  smileB  to-day, 
To-morrow  dies ; 
All  that  wc  wish  to  stay, 
Tempts,  and  then  flies. 
What  is  this  world's  delight? 
Lightning  tliat  mocks  the  night- 
Brief  even  as  bright. 

Shellbt. 
"  Till  there  came  upon  his  mind 


A  Ecnse  of  londlness,  a  thirst  with  which  he  pined.'* 

Revolt  of  Islam. 

•'  The  bells  ning  blithely  from  St.  Mary's  tower." 

Tale  op  Fabaovat. 


I. 


O  ErinI  thou  broad-spreading  valley — thou  well- watered  land  of  fresh  streams. 

When  I  gaze  on  thy  hills  greenly  sloping,  where  the  light  of  such  loveliness 
beams, 

When  I  rest  by  the  rim  of  thy  fountains,  or  stray  where  thy  streams  disem- 
bogue. 

Then  I  think  that  the  Fairies  have  brought  me  to  dwell  in  the  bright  Tir-n'an- 


OGE.* 


But  when  on  the  face  of  thy  children  I  look,  and  behold  the  big  tears 

Still  stream  down  their  grief-eaten  channels,  which  widen  and  deepen  with 

years, 
I  fear  that  some  dark  blight  for  ever  will  fall  on  thy  harvests  of  peaoe> 
And  that  like  to  thy  lakes  and  thy  rivers,  thy  sorrows  must  ever  mcrea8e.t 


n. 


Oh!  Land  which  the  Heavens  made  for  joy,  but  where  wretchedness  bnUdeth 

its  throne — 
Oh  I  prodigal  spendthrift  of  sorrow  1  and  hast  thou  not  heirs  of  thine  own  ? 
Thus  to  lavish  thy  sons'  only  portion,  and  bring  one  sad  claimant  the  more. 
From  the  sweet  sunny  land  of  the  south  to  thy  crowded  and  sorrowful  shore? 
For  this  proud  bark  that  cleaveth  thy  waters,  she  is  not  a  currach  of  thine. 
And  the  broad  purple  sails  that  spread  o'er  her  seem  dyed  in  the  juice  of  the 

vine. 
Not  thine  is  that  flag,  backward  floating,  nor  the  olive-cheek'd  seamoi  who 

guide. 
Nor  that  heart-broken  old  man  who  gazes  so  listlessly  over  the  tide. 

•  Tir-n'an-oge — the  country  of  youth :  the  Elysium  of  the  Pag[an  Irish. 

f  Camden  seems  to  credit  a  tradition  commonly  believed  in  his  time,  of  a  era* 
dual  increase  in  the  number  and  size  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Ireland.— Jmm* 
Cyclopadia, 
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m. 

Accursed  be  the  monster^  who  selfishly  draweth  the  sword  from  its  sheath ; 
Let  his  garland  be  twined  by  the  Furies^  and  the  upas  tree  furnish  the  wreath ; 
Let  the  blood  he  has  shed  steam  around  him^  through  the  length  of  eternity's 

years, 
And  the  anguish- wrung  screams  of  his  victims  for  ever  resound  in  his  ears. 
For  all  that  makes  life  worth  possessing  must  yield  to  his  self-seeking  lust : 
He  trampleth  on  home  and  on  love,  as  his  war-horses  trample  the  dust ; 
He  loosens  the  red  streams  of  ruin,  which  wildly,  though  partially  stray — 
They  but  chafe  round  the  rock-bastion'd  castle,  while  they  sweep  the  frail  cottage 

away. 

rv. 

Feuds  fell  like  a  plague  upon  Florence,  and  rage  from  without  and  within ; 
Peace  turned  her  mild  eyes  from  the  havoc,  and  Mercy  grew  deaf  in  the  din  ; 
Fear  strengthened  the  dove-wings  of  Happiness,  tremblingly  borne  on  the  gale ; 
And  the  angel  Security  vanished,  as  the  War-demon  swept  o'er  the  vale. 
Is  it  for  the  Mass  or  the  Angelus  now  that  the  bells  ever  ring? 
Or  is  it  the  red  trickling  mist  such  a  purple  reflection  doth  fling? 
Ah,  no :  'tis  the  tocsin  of  terror  that  tolls  from  the  desolate  shrine  ; 
And  the  down-trodden  vineyards  are  flowing — but  not  with  the  blood  of  the 
vine. 

V. 

Deadly  and  dark  was  the  tempest  that  swept  o'er  that  vine-cover'd  plain ; 

Burning  and  withering,  its  drops  fell  like  fire  on  the  grass  and  the  grain. 

But  the  gloomiest  moments  must  pass  to  their  graves,  as  the  brightest  and  besty 

And  thus  once  again  did  fair  Fiesole  look  o'er  a  valley  of  rest. 

But  oh  1  in  that  brief  hour  of  horror — that  bloody  eclipse  of  the  sun. 

What  hopes  and  what  dreams  have  been  shattered  ? — what  ruin  and  wrong  have 

been  done  ? 
What  blossoms  for  ever  have  faded,  that  promised  a  harvest  so  fwr ; 
And  what  joys  are  laid  low  in  the  dust  that  eternity  cannot  repair ! 

VI. 

Look  down  on  that  valley  of  sorrows,  whence  the  land-marks  of  joy  are  re- 
moved, 

Oh,  where  is  the  darling  Francesca,  so  loving,  so  dearly  beloved  ? 

And  where  are  her  children,  whose  voices  rose  music-wing'd  once  from  this 
spot? 

And  why  are  the  sweet  bells  now  silent?  and  where  is  the  vine-cover'd  cot? 

'Tis  morning — no  mass-bell  is  tolling ;  'tis  noon,  but  no  Angelus  rings ; 

'Tis  evening,  but  no  drops  of  melody  rain  from  her  rose-coloured  wings. 

Ah  ]  where  have  the  angels,  poor  Paolo,  that  guarded  thy  cottage  door,  flown  ? 

And  why  have  they  left  thee  to  wander  thus  childless  and  joyless  alone  ? 

VII. 

His  children  had  grown  into  manhood,  but  ah !  in  that  terrible  night 
Which  had  fallen  on  fair  Florence,  they  perished  away  in  the  thick  of  the  fight; 
Heart-blinded,  his  darling  Francesca  went  seeking  her  sons  through  the  gloom^ 
And  found  them  at  length,  and  lay  down  full  of  love  by  their  side  m  the  tomb. 
That  cottage — its  vine-cover'd  porch  and  its  myrtle-bound  garden  of  flowers. 
That  church  whence  the  bells  with  their  voices  drown'd  the  sound  of  the  fast- 
flying  hours. 
Both  are  levelled  and  laid  in  the  dust,  and  the  sweet-sounding  bells  have  been 

torn 
From  their  down-fallen  beams,  and  away  by  the  red  hand  of  sacrilege  borne. 
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VIIT. 

As  the  smith,  in  the  dark  sullen  smithy,  striketh  quick  on  the  anvil  heloWy 
Thus  Fate  on  the  heart  of  the  old  man  struck  rapidly  blow  after  blow, 
Wife,  children,  and  home  passed  away  from  that  heart  once  so  burning  and  bold. 
As  the  bright  shining  sparks  disappear  when  the  red-glowing  metal  grows  cold. 
He  missed  not  the  voice  of  his  bells  while  those  death-sounds  struck  loud  in  his 

ears, 
He  missed  not  the  church  where  they  rang,  while  his  old  eyes  were  blinded 

with  tears. 
But  the  calmness  of  grief  coming  soon,  in  its  sadness  and  silence  profound. 
He  listened  once  more  as  of  old,  but  in  vain,  for  the  joy- bearing  sound. 

IX. 

When  he  felt  that  indeed  they  had  vanished,  one  fancy  then  flashed  on  bis 

brain. 
One  wish  made  his  heart  beat  anew  with  a  throbbing  it  could  not  restrain — 
'Twas  to'wander  away  from  fair  Florence,  its  memory  and  dream-haunted  dells. 
And  to  seek  up  and  down  through  the  earth  for  the  sound  of  his  magical  bells. 
They  will  speak  of  the  hopes  that  have  perished,  and  the  joys  that  have  faded 

so  fast, 
Wing'd  with  the  music  of  memory,  they  will  seem  but  the  voice  of  the  past — 
As  when  the  bright  morning  has  vanished,  and  evening  grows  starless  and 

dark, 
The  nightingale  song  of  remembrance  recalls  the  sweet  strain  of  the  lark. 

X. 

Thus  restlessly  wandering  through  Italy — now  by  the  Adrian  sea. 

In  the  shrine  of  Loretto  he  bendeth  his  travel-tired,  suppliant  knee — 

And  now  by  the  brown  troubled  Tiber  he  taketh  his  desolate  way. 

And  in  many  a  shady  Basilica  lingers  to  listen  and  pray. 

He  prays  for  the  dear  ones  snatched  from  him — nor  vainly  nor  hopelessly  prays. 

For  the  strong  faith  in  union  hereafter  like  a  beam  o*er  his  cold  bosom  plays — 

He  listens  at  morning  and  evening,  when  matin  and  vesper  bells  toll. 

But  their  sweetest  sounds  grate  on  his  ear,  and  their  music  is  harsh  to  his  soul. 

XI. 

For  though  sweet  are  the  bells  that  ring  out  from  the  tall  Caropanili  of  Rome, 
Ah!  they  are  not  the  dearer  and  sweeter  ones,  tuned  with  the  memory  of  home. 
So  leaving  proud  Rome  and  fair  Tivoli,  southward  the  old  man  must  stray, 
'Till  he  reaches  the  Eden  of  waters  that  sparkle  in  Napoli's  bay  : 
He  sees  not  the  blue  waves  of  BAiiC,  nor  Ischia's  summits  of  brown- 
He  sees  but  the  high  Campanili  that  rise  o*er  each  far-gleaming  town- 
Driven  restlessly  onward,  he  saileth  away  to  the  bright  land  of  Spain^ 
And  seeketh  thy  shrine,  Santiago,  and  stands  by  the  western  main. 

xn. 

A  bark  bound  for  Erin  lay  waiting,  he  entered  like  one  in  a  dream^ 
Fair  winds  in  the  full  purple  sails  led  him  soon  to  the  Shannon's  broad  stream. 
'Twas  an  evening  that  Florence  might  envy,  so  rich  was  the  lemon-hued  air. 
As  it  lay  on  lone  Scattery's  island,  or  lit  the  green  mountains  of  Clabb  ; 
The  wide-spreading  old  giant  river  rolled  his  waters  as  smooth  and  as  still 
As  if  Oonagh,  with  all  her  bright  nymphs,  had  come  down  from  the  far  fairy 
hill,* 


•  The  beautiful  hill  in  Lower  Ormond  called  Knockshegovma^  i.e.,  Oonagb's  Hill, 
80  called  from  being  the  fabled  residence  of  Oonagh  (or  Una\  the  Faiyy  Queen  of 
Spenser.     One  of  the  finest  views  of  the  Shannon  is  to  be  seen  from  this  hill. 
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To  fling  her  enchantments  around  on  the  mountains,  the  air,  and  the  tide, 
And  to  soothe  the  worn  heart  of  the  old  man  who  looked  from  the  dark  vessel's 

side. 

XIII. 

Borne  on  the  current,  the  vessel  glides  smoothly  but  swiftly  away. 
By  Cakriqaholt,  and  by  many  a  green  sloping  headland  and  bay, 
'Twixt  Cratloe*8  blue  hills  and  green  woods,  and  the  soft  sunny  shores  of 

Teevoe, 
And  now  the  fair  city  of  Limerick  spreads  out  on  the  broad  bank  below  ; 
Still  nearer  and  nearer  approaching,  the  mariners  look  o*er  the  town. 
The  old  man  sees  nought  but  St.  Mary*s  square  tower,  with  its  battlements 

brown ; 
He  listens — as  yet  all  is  silent,  but  now,  with  a  sudden  surprise, 
A  rich  peal  of  melody  rings  from  that  tower  through  the  clear  evening  skies  I 

XIV. 

One  note  is  enough — his  eye  moistens,  his  heart  long  so  wither'd  outswells> 
He  has  found  them — the  suns  of  his  labours — his  musical,  magical  bells ! 
At  each  stroke  all  the  bright  past  returneth,  around  him  the  sweet  Arno  shines^ 
His  children — his  darling  Francesca — his  purple-clad  trellis  of  vines  I 
Leaning  forward,  he  listens — he  gazes — he  hears  in  that  wonderful  strain 
The  long-silent  voices  that  murmur  "  Oh,  leave  us  not,  father,  again  1" 
'Tis  granted — he  smiles — his  eye  closes — the  breath  from  his  white  lips  hathfled-^ 
The  father  has  gone  to  his  children — ^the  old  Campanaro  is  dead  I 

4).  r.  op.  c. 


AN   IRISH   ELECTION   IN   THE   TIME   OF   THE    FORTIES. 


UY   WILUAX   CARLBTOa. 


IX  TWO  PAET8. — PART   II. 


In  the  time  of  the  "  Forties, "  each 
county  had  the  satisfaction  of  deriving 
all  that  beneficial  influence  which  re- 
sults from  the  high  moral  virtue  and 
spotless  integrity  that  are  so  uniformly 
develo|)ed  during  the  heat  of  a  con- 
tested election,  involving,  as  it  did,  a 
struggle  which  in  point  of  time  might 
last  for  three  months,  as  in  point  of 
fact  some  of  them  did.  At  the  present 
period  they  are  very  properly  limited, 
as  are,  consequently,  the  moral  evils 
which  they  inflict  upon  our  people  ; 
but  during  the  old  system,  full  scope 
was  generously  allowed  each  party,  m 
order  that  they  might  run  the  whole 
range  of  profligacy  and  corruption, 
and  tax  the  utmost  efforts  of  that 
knavish  ingenuity  by  which  they  were 
characterised. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  the  election 


which  we  are  attempting  to  describe, 
a  spirit  of  still  more  unmitigated  fero- 
city began  to  display  itself  on  both 
sides,  inasmuch  as  each  party  found 
themselves  thrown  back  upon  all  those 
vile  and  desp>erate  expedients  to  which 
an  apprehension  of  defeat  never  failed 
to  drive  them. 

When  twelve  o'clock  of  the  sixth 
day  had  arrived,  an  understrapper  or 
agent  belonging  to  the  Tory  side, 
named  Cuth&rt  Sharpe,  or,  as  he  was 
generally  called  for  shortness.  Cut 
Sharpe,  entered  the  committee-room, 
with  looks  that  indicated  anything  but 
an  expectation  of  success.  The  room 
was  filled  with  Vanston's  friends,  who 
now  found  themselves  considerably  at 
a  loss  how  to  recruit  the  failing  ranks 
of  their  voters. 

*'Burnsidc,  I'm  afraid  it's  all  up 
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with  us,"  said  Sharpe.  "  Your  wig 
did  us  good  service,  no  doubt ;  but 
unless  we  can  make  a  decided  master- 
stroke of  some  kind,  we  are  beaten. 
Both  sides  are  run  low,  and  the  enemy 
is  thirteen  ahead  of  us." 

'*PoohI"  said  Burnside,  "that's 
nothing.  I  have  a  fellow — a  perfect 
Proteus — ^who  will  hitch  us  up,  in  his 
own  person,  by  at  least  half-a-dozen 
as  honest  votes  as  ever  were  fabri- 
cated." 

"  Who  is  he  ?"  said  Buxton. 
"  Why,  a  perfect  nondescript,"  re- 
plied the  otner;  **he  is  never  the 
same  thing  in  any  two  places.  As  to 
how  he  lives,  no  one  knows  anything 
about  it,  and  nobody  cares,  for  that 
matter.  Some  say  he*s  a  pensioner, 
which  is  likely  enough ;  some  think 
he's  a  kind  of  spy  or  informer — a  fel- 
low who  goes  about  making  Ribbon- 
men,  and  afterwards  betraying  them. 
This  is  what  I  have  learned  about  him; 
but  whether  it  is  true  or  not  I  neither 
know  nor  care.  All  I  do  know  at  pre- 
sent is,  that  the  fellow  has  got  himself 
made  an  Orangeman  of,  for  he  is  per- 
fectly well  acquainted  with  the  signs 
and  passwords." 

**  Ay,  but  where  is  he,  and  what's 
his  name  ?" 

**  He  is  under  the  care  of  honest 
Paddy  Brandy,  who  will  see  that  he 
doesn't  communicate  with  or  go  over 
to  the  enemy.  His  real  name,  I  dare 
say,  few  know ;  his  alias,  for  the  pre- 
sent, is  Pendleton." 

He  had  scarcely  concluded,  when 
Brandy,  who  received  that  soubriquet 
from  ms  predilection  for  the  liquor  in 
question,  which  was  the  only  descrip- 
tion of  spirits  he  ever  drank,  now  en- 
tered, accompanied  by  a  respectable- 
looking  Metnodist  preacher,  or,  at 
least,  by  a  person  in  the  garb  of  one. 

"  What  IS  this,  Paddy,"  exclaimed 
Burnside,  angrily;  *' where  did  you 
leave  Pendleton,  or  what  has  become 
of  him  ?" 

**Begorra,  sir,"  replied  Brandy, 
"he  was  too  soople  for  me  I  What 
has  become  of  him  is  more  than  I  can 
tell ;  but  he  has  given  me  the  slip  at 
all  events.  In  the  mane  time,  here  is 
a  gintleman  that  wishes  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  about  the  election." 
**  Certainly,"  said  Burnside  ;  "with 

Eleasure.   I  hope  you're  a  friend,  sir," 
6  added,  addressmg  the  stranger. 
<•  I  know  not  exactly  whether  I  am 
a  friend  to  you,  sir/'  replied  Uxe  Me- 


thodist ;  *'  but  I  trust  I  am  a  friend  to 
truth." 

"Have  you  a  vote?"  asked  Burn- 
side. 

"I  have  a  vote,"  replied  the  other, 
"  but  I  am  not  clear  that  I  should 
give  it  to  a  man  whose  private  morals 
are  questionable,  as  those  of  Mr.  Van- 
ston  are  reported  to  be." 

"We  have  nothing  to  do  with  his 
private  life,  I  hope,"  said  Burnside. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  friend  ;  that  is  the 

freat  error  of  Protestantism — in  the 
eat  of  our  zeal  for  the  ascendancy  of 
our  principles,  we  are  too  apt  to  over- 
look purity  of  private  life.  How  can 
a  man,  negligent  of  moral  obligation, 
and  dead  to  religious  experience, 
prove  himself  a  consistent  advocate 
for  truth?" 

"Pra^,  are  you  a  clergyman?" 
asked  Billy,  adroitly;  "because,  if  you 
be,  no  man,  I  assure  you,  respects  con- 
scientious scruples  more  than  I  do. 
Your  sentiments  certainly  do  you  ho- 
nour." 

"  I  am  a  clergyman  only  in  a  cer- 
tain sense ;  in  a  true  sense,  I  trust, 
though  not  in  a  legal  one.  I  belong 
to  that  humble  but  earnest  dass,  the 
Primitive  Wesleyans,  and  my  call  to 
teach  and  to  preach  is  from  above. 
My  name  is  John  Wesley  O'Rafferty 
— a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning, 
and  a  sincere  convert  from  the  abomi- 
nable system  of  Popery." 

"Pray,  was  your  father  a  Papist, 
I^lr.  O'Rafferty  ?" 

"  Unhappily  he  was,"  replied  O'Raf- 
ferty, "  for  which  I  fear  he  is  now  pay- 
ing the  penalty." 

"  And  how  did  it  happen  that  he, 
being  a  Catholic,  should  have  chris- 
tened you  John  Wesley  O'Rafferty  ?" 
asked  Burnside. 

"  He  never  did  so,  my  friend,'"  re- 
plied the  preacher.  "  The  name  be- 
stowed upon  me  at  the  font  was 
Patrick,  or,  as  I  was  more  familiarly 
called,  Paddy.  I  felt  uncomfortable 
under  that  ungodly  name  as  soon  as  I 
had  ceased  to  be  an  Idolater,  and 
changed  it  to  the  more  suitable  one  of 
John  Wesley." 

"  A  very  appropriate  change,  in- 
deed," replied  Billy,  with  great  sua- 
vity, "and  an  evident  proof  of  your 
sincerity.  But,  Mr.  Wesley,  I  trust 
you  are  coming  to  give  us  your  vote." 
"  Unless  Mr.  Yanston  shall  express 
himself  willing  to  attend  some  ox  oar 
meetings,  and  sit  oooarionally  under 
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our  ministry,  1  fear  I  cannot  consci- 
entiously do  so.  I  am  decidedly  op- 
posed to  the  practice  of  sending  un- 
godly men  to  parliament.  I  think 
none  but  serious  persons,  of  decided 
piety,  should  be  sent  there,  and  that 
our  legislature  ought  to  be  only  ano- 
ther name  for  a  religious  meeting." 

"  You  are  perlectly  right,  Mr. 
O'Rafferty,"  replied  Burnside;  **but, 
touching  your  objection,  I  believe  I 
can  remove  it;  for  it  is  no  longer 
than  the  day  before  yesterday  that 
Mr.  Vanston  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  connexion  to  which  you 
belong,  and  expressed  a  determma- 
tion,  as  soon  as  ne  should  be  returned 
for  the  county,  to  examine  into  your 
principles.  I  encouraged  him  strongly 
m  that  determination,  having  myself 
felt  very  serious  impressions  for  some 
time  past,  and  a  disposition  to  take 
the  same  steps.  So  far,  then,  as  Mr. 
Vanston  is  concerned,  you  may  lay 
aside  your  scruples."* 

*'  There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in 
what  the  gentleman  says,"  observed 
another  supporter  of  Vanston's.  "  A 
man  of  unscrupulous  life  and  morals 
ought  not,  cateris  paribus,  to  be  re- 
turned to  parliament  whilst  a  man  of 
private  worth  and  honour  can  be  had. 
See  what  discredit  the  Liberal  party 
have  entailed  upon  themselves,  by 
electing  unprincipled  adventurers,  who 
have  scarcely  any  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence than  what  they  derive  from 
the  sale  of  their  franks,  or  swindle  at 
the  gaming-table ; — men  without  for- 
tune, principle,  or  character — the  asso- 
ciates of  sharpers  and  blacklegs — who 
contrive  to  get  themselves  into  parlia- 
ment, not  for  the  public  good,  but  in 
order  to  be  able  to  laugh  at  and  cheat 
their  creditors.  These  men,  I  say, 
may  be  proper  exponents  of  the  public 
honesty  which  influences  the  party 
that  countenances  them,  in  denance 
of  public  shame  and  decency,  but  they 
are,  at  the  same  time,  very  unfit  per- 
sons to  guard  the  moral  interests  of 
society,  which  they  themselves  openly 
trample  upon  and  violate." 

**  Well,  in  that  case,"  observed 
O'Raflerty,  addressing  himself  to 
Burnside,  "  I  think  I  may  lay  aside 


my  scruples,  and  I  con  promise  you 
five  votes." 

"  Brandy,  what  the  devil  are  you 
grinning  at,"  said  Burnside,  inter- 
rupting John  Wesley ;  **  better  for 
you,  in  the  present  pinch,  to  make 
yourself  useful.  Go  and  secure  Pen- 
dleton, if  you  can  ;  it  was  rather  a 
soft  job  of  you  to  let  him  escape.  I 
beg  your  pardon,  sir,**  he  added, 
turning  to  Wesley — **  pray,  proceed." 

"  Nevermind,  sir,**  replied  Brandy, 
"  I'U  engage  I  make  him  forthcoming 
yet,  beggm'  the  gintlcman*s  pardon 
for  intherruptin'  mm.  Go  on,  sir,** 
said  he,  still  with  a  grin — **  proceed, 
yer  reverence.** 

"  Well,  then,"  proceeded  the  other, 
**  J  can  make  out  five  honest  votes  foi* 
you.  First,  myself— John  Wesley 
O'Rafierty,  the  Methodist  preacher; 
next,  myself — being  one  Paddy  Boul- 
ger,  a  farmer;  tlurd,  myself — ^being 
Michael  Boulger,  a  brother  of  Paddy  *8, 
about  six  months  in  heaven,  I  hope ; 
fourth,  ditto — another  brother  of  mine» 
that  went  to  paradise  on  a  French 
bullet  from  the  battle  of  Watherlew, 
now  betther  than  a  year  agone  ;  fifth, 
ditto — as  an  honest  *  Forty ;'  and, 
stay — I  have  a  cousin  a  sailor — ^I'll 
make  it  six ;  and  I  think  six  votes 
taken  out  of  one  man  speaks  strongly 
for  Billy  Burnside's  wig  and  a  shiftmg 
countenance." 

On  uttering  the  words,  he  took  off 
the  wig,  and,  allowing  his  features  to 
fall  into  their  natural  expression,  ho 
stood  before  Burnside  as  Pendleton 
himself — the  very  man  with  whom  he 
had  held  a  long  conversation  about  a 
couple  of  hours  before. 

"  Confound  you,  for  a  scoundrel,*' 
said  Burnside,  laughing;  <'I  think 
you  must  be  the  devil  mmself,  since 
you  have  imposed  on  me ;  a  circum- 
stance which  I  deemed  to  be  impos- 
sible. However,  I  suppose  it  was  the 
wig  did  it.  Multiply  yourself  now 
into  fifty,  if  you  can  ;  only  be  off  and 
vote.  The  Personation  Committee 
will  provide  you  with  the  necessary 
change  of  raiment.** 

**  Thank  you,*'  replied  Pendleton ; 
"  but  the  truth  is,  1  cannot  vote  so 
soon — I  must  wait  until  my  votes  shall 


*  It  is,  we  trust,  unnecessary  for  us  to  assure  our  readers  that  we  do  not  mean 
in  the  slightest  degree  to  cast  any  ridicule,  or  other  discreditable  Imputation,  upon 
the  respectable  body  of  people  alluded  to — but  rather  the  reverse. 
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be  of  more  value;  in  other  words, 
worth  more  money." 

*'  You  are  ungenerous,  Pendleton ; 
why  not  vote  now  before  they  shoot 
too  far  ahead  of  us  ?" 

*'  Because  I  am  in  treaty  with  the 
other  party , "  replied  Pendleton ;  * '  and 
I  shall  vote  in  all  my  characters  for 
those  who  pay  me  best." 

**  What  are  your  terms,  then  ?" 

**  I  do  not  know  yet,"  replied  the 
scoundrel — **  I  must  wait  for  a  day  or 
two  before  I  declare  them." 

**  Ah,  you  are  a  good  one,"  said 
Burnside ;  don't  desert  us,  however  ; 
we  shall  go,  in  your  case,  a  peg  or 
two  higher  than  the  enemy,  at  all 
events." 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  •  a 
certain  attorney,  named  Raikes,  en- 
tered the  room,  rather  in  a  heat. 
"Burnside,"  said  he,  "I  fear  it  is 
e-d-erf  with  us.  Several  of  the  dead 
men  have  been  bribed  by  the  enemy." 

**  I  am  sorry  for  that,"  replied  Burn- 
side,  **  for  they  were  our  principal  re- 
liance towards  the  close." 

**  But  what  do  you  mean  by  dead 
men  having  been  bribed?"  asked  a 
young  gentleman  present ;  **  I  don't 
understand  it." 

"No!"  said  Burnside,  with  sur- 
prise ;  "  why  I  thought  every  one 
knew  what  the  dead  men  at  an  election 
meant.  By  dead  men,  then,  my  ex- 
cellent young  friend,  we  mean  those 
electors  who  have  departed  this  life 
for  a  better  world — but  whom,  never- 
theless, we  produce  as  living — that  is 
to  say,  Paddy  Tracy,  for  instance,  is 
dead  more  than  six  months  ;  very 
good — the  opposite  part^',  most  pro- 
bably, are  ignorant  of  his  death — and 
this  being  the  case,  we  produce  a  man 
who  swears  himself  to  be  that  self- 
same Paddy  Tracy — says  he  is  alive — 
and  who,  accordingly,  votes  for  us. 
Having  thus  voted,  it  matters  not  whe- 
ther the  personation  and  perjury  are 
discovered  or  not ;  the  vote  is  a  good 
one  for  us  at  present,  and  can  only  be 
struck  off'  by  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons." 

♦•  Good  heavens  I"  exclaimed  the 
young  gentleman  ;  "  and  are  you  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  such  vile  and 
unprincipled  practices  ?" 

"Whewl"  exclaimed  Burnside — 
**  there  is  virtue  for  you  1  Why,  my 
good  youth,  I  assure  you,  that  if  I  left 
out  any  of  these  same  practices,  and 
thus  lost  the  election,  I  could  never 


look  my  political  friends  in  the  face 
again." 

The  young  gentleman  stared  at  him, 
but  felt  uncertain  whether  he  spoke  in 
jest  or  earnest. 

"Raikes,"  said  Burnside,  "how 
many  have  deserted  us  ?'* 

"I  cannot  exactly  say,"  replied 
Raikes ;  "  but  I  fear  as  many  as  will 
cause  us  to  lose  the  election.  I  think 
it  is  time  to  bring  down  the  voters 
from  the  Black  Cosh" 

'*I  fear  as  much;  but  what  the 
deuce  are  the  Intimidation  Committee 
about  ?  Why  do  they  not  make  their 
fellows  drunk,  and  get  savage,  and  act 
like  thorough  ruffians  ?  Curse  them, 
instead  of  that,  they're  as  sober  as  so 
many  methodists." 

"Why,"  replied  Raikes,  "because 
Egoe  being  the  popular  candidate,  has 
consequently  the  best  ruffians  ;  and 
we,  besides,  are  awfully  outnum- 
bered." 

"  What's  to  be  done,  however  ?" 

** Never  mind,"  said  Raikes,  "I 
have  it ;  lend  me  vour  ears.  1  shall 
start  to  the  neighbouring  counties, 
take  a  sweep  round  them,  and  in  a  day 
or  two  shall  have  such  a  body  of  sup 
porters  as  will  carry  all  before  them  m 
every  sense." 

"  How  do  you  mean?"  said  Bum- 
side  ;  **  to  vote,  too,  is  it?" 

"  Ay,  to  vote,  too,"  replied  Raikes, 
"  and  to  fight,  too,  and  to  swear,  too, 
as  much  and  as  unscrupulously  as  any 
of  them." 

"  That  is  a  bold  stroke,"  observed 
Burnside,  "to  get  men  from  other 
counties  to  vote  for  this ;  however,  it 
is  a  novel  one ;  and  if  it  prospers,  I 
shall  say  you  can  outdodge  Billy  Bum- 
side — that's  all.  Be  off,  then,  and  set 
about  it ;  that  thou  doest,  do  quickly." 

Raikes  accordingly  departed  upon 
his  pure  and  patriotic  enterprise. 

In  the  meantime  the  cases  of  indivi- 
dual bribery  that  occurred,  were  some 
of  them  very  rich ;  and  the  ingenioas 
devices  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of 
evading  the  act  of  bribery  itself,  were 
many  and  multifarious.  Pullets,  ^gs, 
fowls  of  all  descriptions,  miscauns  of 
butter,  new  stockings,  and  various 
other  matters  of  little  value,  were 
brought  in  to  the  respective  candidates 
and  tneir  agents,  by  hundreds  of  poor 
wretches  who  really  had  some  remnant 
of  conscience  left,  amidst  the  gross  and 
universal  corruption  which  prevailed 
on  all  sides,  and  among  all  parties. 
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These  unfortunate  creatures,  wholly 
uneducated  and  half  honest,  flattered 
themselves  that  by  giving  any  thing  at 
all  in  the  shape  of  value  for  the  bribe 
received,  they  did  not  incur  the  moral 
guilt  of  bribery,  nor  risk  the  terrors  of 
the  law  ;  and  that  the  vote  was  given 
as  a  distinct  matter  from  the  bargain, 
and  upon  independent  principles.  Had 
such  persons  been  educated — but,  alas, 
we  cannot  proceed — for  in  truth  we 
feel  both  shamed  and  degraded  on  re- 
flecting that  education  had  done  little, 
had  done  nothing  for  those  who  pur- 
chased their  fowls,  eggs,  and  butter, 
with  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of 
the  moral  guilt  which  they  themselves 
were  committing  in  the  first  place,  as 
well  as  of  the  corrupt  influence  which 
their  conduct  must  necessarily  exercise 
upon  the  poor  devils  whom  they  were 
degrading.  Once  for  all,  however,  we 
must  say,  that  under  the  system  of  the 
forty-shilling  franchise,  it  became  an 
act  of  political  dutj'  for  the  landlords 
and  politicians  of  L^eland  to  keep  the 
people  in  such  a  state  of  absolute  in- 
difference to  moral  feeling  and  honesty, 
as  that  they  could  be  managed  in  the 
easiest  and  least  expensive  manner,  by 
arguments,  or  rather  by  acts,  of  such 
profligacy  and  corruption  as  we  are 
detailmg. 

"We  have  already  mentioned  the 
voters  of  the  Black  Cosh.  These 
were  a  class  of  pauper  wretches  loca- 
ted upon  the  side  of  a  black,  spongy 
hill,  the  property  of  Mr.  Vanston ;  and 
we  are  not  transgressing  the  truth 
when  we  say,  that  the  most  miserable- 
looking  mendicant  you  could  meet 
would  be  as  well  entitledtoavoteasany 
one  of  them.  In  fact,  their  condition 
could  seldom,  if  ever,  be  said  to  rise 
above  that  of  perpetual  and  unvaried 
destitution  ;  and  to  add  to  their  moral 
comforts,  it  might  be  said,  that,  be- 
tween the  priest  and  the  landlord,  they 
had  neither  soul  nor  body  that  they 
could  call  their  own  ;  the  landlord 
claiming  subjection  from  the  one,  and 
the  priest  obedience  from  the  other. 
The  priest,  from  the  altar,  denounced 
their  souls,  if  they  voted  for  Vanston — 
and  the  landlord,  through  his  agent  or 
bailiff',  threatened  them  with  expulsion, 
unless  they  did.  And  so  infatuated  was 
their  perverse  and  insane  attachment 
to  the  bleak  and  barren  hill-range,  on 
which  they  starved  and  shivered,  that 
the  bare  idea  of  being  driven  from  it, 
filled  them  with  dismay  and  terror. 


These  unfortunate  wretches  not  only 
were  made  to  vote  in  their  own  names, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  franchise  to  which 
they  had  no  claim — being,  in  point  of 
fact,  strolling  mendicants  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year — ^but  were, 
besides,  forced  to  personate  such  elec- 
tors as  had  been  removed  by  death  or 
absence.  They  were  known  as  *'  the 
Cosh  men,"  and,  as  they  numbered 
from  a  hundred  and  twenty  to  about 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  their  appearance 
at  the  election  was  always  watched  by 
the  opposite  party  with  a  peculiar  pur- 
pose. 

Before  we  proceed  farther,  it  is  ne- 
cessary for  the  better  understanding 
of  what  is  to  follow,  to  state,  that  there 
also  existed — we  can  scarcely  say  lived 
— upon  a  portion  of  Egoe's  property, 
called  **the  Barren  Banks,"  a  squad 
of  wretches,  exactly  similar  in  com- 
fort, education,  and  morals,  to  the 
happy,  free,  and  independent  Cosh 
men.  The  latter  were  known  as  **  the 
Bank  boys ;"  and  what  rendered  these 
two  classes  of  voters  remarkable,  was 
the  fact,  that  during  every  election 
the  enmity  between  them  was  fero- 
cious and  destructive,  beyond  all  pre- 
cedent. This  furious  and  blind  bru- 
tality, however,  never  survived  the 
period  of  the  election ;  for  the  moment 
it  was  over,  **  the  Cosh  men"  and  **  the 
Bank  boys"  were  as  good  friends  as 
any  other  class  of  persons  in  the  coun- 
try. Having  premised  thus  much,  we 
proceed. 

The  election  had  now  arrived  at  that 
point  when  both  parties,  feeling  their 
case  close  and,  consequently,  despe- 
rate, make  a  strenuous  rally  of  their 
forces,  and  consequently  gave  an  un- 
limited licence  to  every  species  of  cor- 
ruption, fraud,  violence,  and  excess. 
The  appearance  of  the  town  was  fright- 
ful. Tumultuous  crowds,  drunken 
mobs,  and  excited  hordes  of  ruffians, 
wrought  up  to  that  reckless  pitch  of 
blackguardism,  at  which  they  stop  at 
nothing,  paraded  the  town  in  all  durec- 
tions,  shouting,  screaming,  and  otiier- 
wise  vociferating  for  their  respective 
parties.  The  "  open  houses"  presented 
such  shocking  and  debasing  scenes  of 
beastly  gluttony  and  drunkenness  as 
the  mere  imagination  could  not  con- 
ceive, without  having  witnessed  them. 
In  fact,  a  spirit  of  general  fury  and 
frantic  violence  seemed  to  have  per- 
vaded the  whole  multitude,  so  as  to 
have  infused  into  them  all  the  horrors 
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of  insanity,  united  to  the  frightful 
consequences  of  senseless  rage  and  the 
stupid  but  destructive  impetuosity  of 
intoxication. 

In  this  state  was  the  town — a  mov- 
ing mass  of  madness  and  ferocity — 
when  necessity  forced  Vanston's  com- 
mittee to  make  arrangements  for  bring- 
ing down  the  Cosh  men.     This  was 
a  case  of  peculiar  peril  and  difficulty ; 
inasmuch  as  they  had  been  watched, 
day  after  day,  by  immense  numbers, 
who  were  ready  to  fall  upon  and  tear 
them  limb  from  limb.      Their  situa- 
tion,   besides,   was  the  more   despe- 
rate, because  the  priest  had  denounced 
them,    on  the    Sunday  before,   from 
the  altar,  in  the  event  of  their  voting 
for  Vanston — a  piece  of  unjustifiable 
and  senseless  bigotry,  which  is  ever 
productive  of  much  harm,  and  no  good. 
This  anathema  of  his  reverence  so  en- 
raged Vanston  and  his  supporters,  and 
especially  the  Orange  party,  that  they 
resolved,  if  it  were  only  for  the  sake 
of  defeating  the  priest's  interference 
in  matters  which  they  considered  to  be 
beyond  the  range  of  his  duty,  to  strain 
every  nerve,  and  resort  to  every  vio- 
lence and  stratagem,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect the  Cosh  men  from  the  excited 
rabble  which  lay  on   the  watch  for 
them.     On  the  other  hand,  the  friends 
of  Egoe  had  resolved  to  go    every 
length  rather  than  allow  them  to  vote  ; 
and  for  this  purpose,   a  man  named 
Mark  Burrowes,  a  daring  and  intrepid 
fellow,  full  of  expedients,  and  already 
alluded  to,  was  pitched  upon  to  con- 
duct   the   enterprise,   which,   as  our 
readers  may  perceive,  was  one  of  sur- 
passing difficulty.      Ilis  first  object 
had  been,  as  he  said  himself,  to  have 
intercepted  them  by  main  force,  cre- 
ated a  riot,  and,  by  calling  out  the 
military,  put  the  matter  to  the  con- 
tingency of  their  flying  to  take  refuge, 
upon  a  hint  given  them  to  that  e fleet, 
in  a  lugger  that  was  to  be  waiting  for 
them  in  the  bay.     This,  however,  was 
not  only  a  mere  uncertainty,  but  an 
event  against  which  all  the  chances 
stood.      Ue  discovered,  besides,  that 
Vanston's    party — sensible    that    the 
Cosh  men  and  their  friends  would,  if 
they  attempted  to  reach  the  town  by 
land,  unquestionablv  be  overpowered 
by  numbers,  and  tnat  in  the  savage 
conflict  which  must  necessarily  tdke 
place  many  lives  might  be  lost — ^had 
resolved  to  conduct  them  by  sea  on  the 
following  morning  but  one,  and  thus 


defeat  the  machinations  of  their  ene- 
mies. Burrowes  having  informed  him- 
self from  an  authentic  source  of  these 
particulars,  had  it  immediately  circu- 
lated through  the  town  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  Egoe,  he  had 
changed  sides,  and  joined  Vanston's 
party.  After  this,  he  lost  no  time  in 
seeing  the  priest,  with  whom  he  held 
a  tolerably  long  consultation,  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  that  on  the  night 
previous  to  the  day  they  were  to  em- 
bark for  the  "scene  of  conflict,  the 
Cosh  men  were  aroused  by  the  priest 
and  his  friend,  the  former  of  whom, 
when  they  were  all  assembled,  ad- 
dressed them  as  follows : — 

"  Boys,  I  have  news  that  will  sur- 
prise you — Egoe  has  proved  himself  a 
scoundrel  1  What  do  you  think,  but 
the  night  before  last  he  drank,  while 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  *  The  Pope 
in  the  pillory,  the  pillory  in  hell,  and 
the  devils  pelting  him  with  priests  V 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Ay,  boys, 
and  he  said,  if  he  only  got  in  now,  he'd 
pitch  emancipation  wl^re  it  ought  to 
go — to  the  devil.  But  that's  not  all, 
boys — Vanston  has  proved  himself  to 
be  what  you  all  know  I  never  suspect- 
ed him  to  be — an  honest  man;  for 
which  I  say,  *  Miserere  met,  Deiu,  et 
secundum  magnam  misericordUam  iuam 
dele  iniquitatem  meam* — hem— an  ho- 
nes t — miserere — ahem — an  honest  man, 
as  I  said.  Now,  boys,  what  do  you 
think  he  did  on  hearing  of  Egoe's 
treachery — for  sure  what  afther  ul  is 
it  ?  '  Why,'  said  he,  if  that  be  the 
case,  Egoe's  the  greater  scoundrel  to 
betray  his  party — the  party  that  sup- 
ported him ;  he  has  let  the  cat  out  of 
the  bag,'  says  he,  *  shown  the  cloven 
foot  too  soon.  Well,'  said  Vanston, 
*  it  shall  never  be  said,  afther  all,  that 
my  Roman  Catholic  fellow-countrymen 
shall  want  an  honost* -^dele  iniquita- 
tem meamy  Domine — *  advocate  to  sport 
(sotto  voce)  —  I  won't  say  support 
(devil  a  bit)  their  rights.  So.'  said 
he,  *  here  goes  for  Emancipation ;  what 
Egoe  has  laid  down  like  a  treacherous 

rascal,  I  take  up — hem I  take  up 

like  an  honest'— dfefe,  Domine,  obsecro, 
omnia  hcec  mendacia — *  like  an  honest 
man.'  So  you  see,  boys,  things  has 
changed  most  agreeably.  You  are 
now  at  liberty  to  vote  for  him,  every 
man  of  you ;  and  Mark  Burrowes, 
here,  and  myself,  will  conduct  you  to 
a  vessel  that's  waiting  to  resave  you. 
We  have  raison  to  know— 4uul  here's 
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Misther  Burrowes  who  is  up  to  all  the 
ins  and  outs  of  the  whole  affair — I 
say  we  have  reason  to  know,  that  if 
you  wait  till  to-morrow,  you'd  be 
slaughtered  by  Egoe's  mobs,  like 
sheep  as  you  are,  poor  fellows ;  and 
that,  you  persave,  wouldn't  be  a  com- 
fortable fate  for  yourselves  or  your 
wives  and  childre.  No  man,  of  coorse, 
likes  to  be  made  mutton  of  if  he  can 
possibly  avoid  it.  Come  then,  boys, 
follow  us  round  to  Philpot's  Creek, 
where  there's  a  vessel  ready  for  us, 
well  stored  with  lots  of  aiting  and 
drinking — mait  and  malt  to  the  eyes.'* 
**  Yes,  boys,"  proceeded  Burrowes, 
**  it  is,  indeed,  a  blessed  thing  to  re- 
flect that  we  made  this  providential 
discovery  of  Egoe's  villany  in  time. 
Vanston  has  proved  himself  a  regular 
trump ;  so,  before  we  start,  three 
cheers  for  him.  Come,  your  reverence, 
lead." 

*'I  will,"  said  the  priest,  "pre- 
sently, only  for  this  touch  of  a  sore 
throat  I've  got.  Come,  boys,  go  on, 
don't  wait  for  me — ugh — ugh — ugh  I" 
Three  cheers  were  then  given  for 
Vanston,  after  which  the  Cosh  men, 
in  a  body,  followed  Burrowes  and  the 
priest  to  a  lugger  which  lay  in  a  creek 
for  them,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  place." 

**  Come  now,  boys,"  said  the  priest, 
**get  down  into  the  vessel,  and  help 
yourselves.  You'll  find  plenty  of 
everything  that's  good  below,  and  in 
the  mane  time  we'll  get  the  lugger  un- 
der weigh." 

They  accordingly  did  so,  and  the 
men,  when  down,  certainly  found,  as 
the  priest  had  said,  abundance  of 
food,  and  a  fearful  supply  of  whiskey 
and  porter.  The  result  need  scarcely 
be  told.  The  vessel  put  out  to  sea, 
and  kept  beating  about  out  of  sight 
until  the  election  was  over,  when  the 
honest  Cosh  men,  after  having  been 
kept  secured  under  hatches  for  near  a 
week,  were  safely  landed  again  at  the 
little  creek  of  Philpot's  Hole,  in  a  state 
of  most  glorious  intoxication. 

This  manoeuvre  on  the  part  of  Bur- 
rowes threw  Vanston's  party  into  des- 
pair ;  the  only  hope  of  the  latter  being 
now,  if  possible,  to  prevent  **  the  Bank 
boys"  from  voting  on  the  other  side — 
a  circumstance  which,  if  it  could  be 
effected,  would  have  left  the  two  par- 
ties in  much  the  same  situation  as  be- 
fore, the  number  of  the  Bank  boys 
being  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Cosh 


men.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
project  might,  they  all  knew,  be  at- 
tended with  great  nazard,  if  not  with 
much  bloodshed  and  loss  of  life.  The 
mortification,  however,  at  having  been 
outwitted  by  the  priest  and  Burrowes, 
both  of  whom  had  been  betrayed  by 
the  wives  of  the  absent  voters,  was  too 
great  on  the  part  of  Vanston's  party, 
and  the  resentment  occasioned  by  the 
loss  of  so  many  voters  too  deep,  to 
prevent  them,  m  a  state  of  such  des- 
peration, from  making  the  attempt. 
Bumside  himself,  accordingly,  resolv- 
ed to  conduct  the  exploit  m  person ; 
and  with  this  intention  he  collected  an 
immense  number  of  Orangemen,  and 
other  friends  of  Vanston,  with  whom 
he  sallied  out  at  night  to  an  unoccu- 
pied house,  in  which  the  Bank  boys, 
under  the  surveillance  of  half-a-dozen 
priests,  were  kept  for  safety  until  their 
votes  should  be  required.  The  pro- 
ject about  to  be  executed  was  one 
of  which  the  objects  of  it  could  ne- 
ver have  dreamt,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  they  were  by  no 
means  prepared  for  the  unseasonable 
visit  which  was  so  soon  about  to  be 
made  to  them. 

It  maybe  necessary  to  observe  here, 
that  the  house  in  which  they  had  been 
placed  for  safety,  under  such  sacerdo- 
tal vigilance,  was  situated  some  miles 

up  in  the mountains,  and  that  the 

very  next  day  was  that  on  which  they 
must  vote,  should  they  be  permitted 
to  vote  at  all.  It  had  been  arranged, 
besides,  that  a  strong  military  escort 
should  be  sent,  early  the  following 
morning,  to  escort  them  to  the  hus- 
tings, and  protect  them  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Orangemen.  In  the  mean- 
time, they  lived  at  free  cost,  having 
been  supplied  with  the  usual  abundance 
of  food  and  exciting  drink,  which  we 
need  not  assure  our  readers  received 
little  forbearance  at  their  hands,  the 
fact  being  that  most  of  them  were 
drunk  when  the  foe  came  upon  them. 
The  priests,  it  is  true,  did  whatever 
they  could  to  keep  them  in  order; 
but  their  efforts  were  in  vain — nothing 
could  repress  the  licentious  and  satur- 
nalian  spirit  by  which  they  were  ani- 
mated. The  wolfishness  of  the  appe- 
tite could  be  matched  only  by  the 
ceaseless  and  insatiable  tlurst  with 
which  they  plied  the  liquor. 

Such,  in  fact,  was  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  found  by  the  enemy, 
who,  with  noiseless  and  creeping  steps, 
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surrounded  the  house  about  the  hour 
of  one  o'clock  of  a  night  that  was  very- 
favourable  to  the  enterprise,  for  it  was 
neither  too  light  nor  too  dark.  The 
singing,  and  mirth,  and  laughter  had 
ceased,  with  the  exception  of  an  odd 
person  or  so,  who  was  striving  to  drawl 
out  some  doleful  ditty  that  was  every 
now  and  then  checked  by  drunken 
hiccups,  which  gave  a  most  comical 
degree  of  pathos  to  the  whine  he  was 
executing.  Some,  it  is  true,  were  in 
that  earnest  and  important  conversa- 
tion upon  nothing  which  is  only  to  be 
found  among  drunken  men — and  a 
poor  fellow,  who  had  buried  his  wife 
about  three  years  before,  and  had  made 
three  attempts  at  Abduction  since,  was 
engaged  hard  and  fast  in  conducting  a 
fit  of  grief  for  the  loss  of  *'the  best 
wife  that  ever  thrun  a  gown  over  her 
shouldher."  He  appeared  to  direct  the 
chief  part  of  his  conversation  to  one  of 
the  priests — the  Rev.  Philem^  Fo- 
garty,  who,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
was  placed  in  rather  an  unpleasant 
continuity  to  him. 

"Oh!"  he  proceeded,  **  but  I  have 
been  the  heart-broken  and  unfortunate 
boy  ever  since  she  departed  ;  but  sure 
no  wondher,  for  where  was  her  aiquils  ? 
Ay,  that's  the  chat — that's  the  dis- 
coorse.  Where  was  her  aiquils,  I  ax 
again  ?  I  remimber.  Father  Fogarty, 
an'  it's  to  you,  your  reverence,  I'm 

discoorsin' " 

**  I  wish  you'd  *  discoorse'  to  some 
one  else,  then,  you  drunken  sot,"  re- 
plied the  priest. 

"It's  to  your  four  quarters,  I  say,  I'm 
discoorsin'.  Oh  I  Biddy,  darliu',  it's  you 
that  was  the  crame  of  women.  We  wor 
married,  Father  Philemy,  about  three 
months  before  you  become  cowj  udherer 
— an'  a  happy  couple  we  wor.  She 
brought  me  four  fine  childre  in  three 
years,  your  reverence — bekase  it's  to 
you  I'm  discoorsin' — an' be  the  mortual 
man  we  never  had  a  quarrel,  barrin* 
whin  she  lost  her  timper — an'  I  was 
charged  wid  given  her  an  odd  ludher 
now  an'  thin  ;  but  if  I  was,  who  can  say 
I  ever  riz  my  hand  to  her — ever  riz 
my  hand  to  you,  Biddy  darlin',  bar- 
rin' when  you  richly  desarved  it,  as 
you  often  did,  acushla.  Ay,  acushla 
machree,  I  wasn't  the  man  to  fly  at 
you  for  nuttin' — far  from  it,  avoiir- 
neen.  I  never  gave  you  a  flakin*  bar- 
rin' when  my  privication  was  great 
entirely,  an'  when  it  was  an  actial 
charity  to  do  it;  but  what  signifies 


all.     Och,  oh,  avourneen  machree,  I 
wish  I  could  fiakevou  again  as  I  used  to 
do — I  wish  I  could,  asthore ;  an'  what 
wouldn't  I  give  now  that  we  could 
dust  one  another  as  we  often  did  ?  but 
1  can't,  avourneen ;  an'  I  suppose  God 
in  his  goodness — blessed  be  his  holy 
name — has  ordained  it  that  I'm  to 
thry  my  hand  upon  some  one  else. 
Ay,  they  may  say  that  I  flaked  you, 
avourneen ;  but  sure  if  I  did,  didn't 
I  often  get  as  good,  ay,  an'  sometimes 
a  great  dale  betther  than  I  gev.  How- 
ever, God  rest  you,  acushla  machree. 
As  for  myself,  it  isn't  ever  nay  intin- 
tion  to  marry  a^in,  barrin*  1  might 
happen  to  meet  wid  a  girl  to  my  mind. 
So  God  rest  you,  as  I  said,  an*  I  hope 
— I  humbly  supplicate  that  I  may  see 
you  yet  in  heaven ;  but  I  would  re- 
commend you  not  to  be  too  sure  that 
it  '11  be  me,  for  I  suppose  1*11  be  so 
much  changed  for  the  betthor,  that, 
plaise  God,  you  won't  be  able  to  know 
me." 

**  Faith,  Paddy,"  said  one  of  his 
neighbours,  **  if  she  ever  catches  you 
in  heaven,  you'll  sufier." 

**0h,  hould  your  tongue,  Mickey 
dear ;  sure  you  don't  want  to  dhrive 
me  to  wickedness? — sure  you  don't* 
Mickey?  Mickey,  shake  hands ;  you 
wouldn't  drive  me  to  wickedness^  Mic- 
key— och,  och,  oh  1" 

At  this  period,  and  just  as  Paddy 
was  in  the  middle  of  his  distress,  a 
thundering  knock  came  to  the  door, 
and  a  stentorian  voice  shouted  out — 

"Surrender,  every  man  of  you — 
there's  a  body  often  thousand  Orange- 
men about  the  house." 

In  a  moment  the  **  Bank  Boys*' — 
at  least  two- thirds  of  them — started  to 
their  feet;  but  the  clergymen  desired 
them  to  be  silent,  and  leave  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  difliculty  thus  an- 
nounced, to  them. 

"AVho  are  you,**  said  Father  Fo- 
garty, "  that  risk  your  life  by  coming 
here  ?" 

**  One  who  will  answer  no  imperti- 
nent questions,**  replied  the  first 
speaker,  "but  who  will  make  you 
skip,  if  you're  not  obedient.  The 
night's  light  enough  to  see  us,  so  look 
out,  and  satisfy  yourselves  that  what 
I've  said  is  truth." 

"  What's  your  business  here,**  asked 
the  priest  again,  "and  why  do  you 
come  to  disturb  men  who  are  offering 
you  no  ofience?" 

"  Neither  are  we  come  to  offer  you 
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or  any  of  you  offence,  provided  you  do 
not  force  us  to  have  recourse  to  vio- 
lence. Our  object  is  to  prevent  you  from 
voting  for  Egoe  to-morrow,  and  for 
that  purpose  you  must,  every  man  of 
you,  accompany  us  toacertam  place." 

**  Where  do  you  intend  to  bring 
us,"  asked  another  of  the  clergymen. 

"  It's  a  Christian  part  we  are  act- 
ing," replied  another  of  the  Orange- 
men. **  We  will  put  you  in  the  way 
of  the  truth,  your  reverence ;  we  will 
take  you  clean  out  of  all  popish  idol- 
atry, and  make  honest  Protestants  of 
you — ay,  and  an  enlightened  congre- 
gation you'll  make.  Listen  now,  and 
act  as  we  shall  direct  you,  in  which 
case  we  shall  resort  to  no  violence ; 
but  if  by  one  single  act  you  attempt 

resistance,   by  ,   we  will    make 

hawk's-meat  of  you.  Our  Orange 
blood,  as  you  call  it,  is  up  to-night, 
and  we'll  stand  no  palaver  or  nonsense. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  there 
are  here  about  the  house  upwards  of 
six  thousand  men,  all,  every  one  of 
us,  well  armed,  and  now  follow  our 
instructions,  or  refuse  to  do  so  at  your 
peril." 

The  clergymen  having  opened  a 
window  on  each  side  of  the  house,  at 
once  perceived  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  that  the  facts  were  exactly  as 
they  had  been  stated,  and  knowing, 
besides,  the  excited  spirit  of  the  coun- 
try at  large,  and  of  party  feeling  in 
particular,  they  deemed  it  more  pru- 
dent and  safe  to  submit  themselves, 
without  any  attempt  at  resistance,  to 
the  will  and  wishes  of  a  multitude 
whom  it  was  dangerous  to  provoke. 

**  We  are  not  disposed  to  resist," 
said  Father  Fogarty;  "but  we  have 
a  right  to  know  where  you  are  about 
to  bring  us." 

'*Tell  him  the  truth,"  said  an 
Orangeman ;   *'  it  may  comfort  him." 

**  To  church,  then,"  replied  the  other 
voice :  **  we'll  give  you  a  touch  of  the 
true  religion  to-nicrht.  Now  listen^ 
advance  out  of  the  house  two  by  two, 
and  surrender  yourselves  prisoners." 

**  Provided  we  comply,"  said  one  of 
the  other  spokesmen,  "you  pledge 
yourselves,  gentlemen,  that  you  will 
not  molest  us?" 

"  Provided  you  comply  willingly, 
and  without  noise  or  tumult,  we  pledge 
ourselves  that  you  shall  not  be  molest- 
ed— not  a  hair  of  your  heads  shall 
suffer." 

The  Bank  men  then  walked  out  two 


by  two,  and  after  them  the  priests, 
when  they  were  immediately  placed 
in  marching  order. 

"Now,"  said  a  voice,   "for  ■ 
Church,  where  you  will  find  your- 
selves cool    and  comfortable  for   at 
least  twenty-four  hours." 

** Shall  we  have  refreshments? — 
shall  we  have  food?"  asked  Father 
Fogarty ;  "  because  a  twenty-four 
hours*  fast,  you  know " 

"In  truth,  then,  we  have  forgotten 
to  make  provision  in  that  respect," 
replied  the  voice — "however,  you 
shall  not  be  neglected." 

"Because,"  proceeded  his  rever- 
ence, **  if  I  don't  mistake,  you  will 
find  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  both 
as  to  food  and  liquor,  in  the  house ; 
and  it  is  quite  evident  that  you  have 
hands  enough  to  remove  them  along 
with  us." 

"D— e  but  I  like  you  for  that," 
said  a  voice.  "I  like  the  man  that 
looks  to  No.  1,  and  won't  allow  any- 
thing to  be  lost.  Here,  I'll  help  to 
carry  the  liquor." 

"  Keep  your  ground,  and  mind 
your  duty,  you  drunken  scoundrel," 
said  the  commanding  voice.  "Pro- 
ceed, gentlemen,  with  your  prisoners ; 
I  shall  take  care  that  the  provisions 
and  drink  shall  accompany  us." 

*  *  Thank  you,  brother  B .    D — e 

but  I  like  that ;  you're  a  cood  fellow 
too.     Thank  you,  brother  B ." 

llad  Father  Fogarty  reflected  upon 
the  nature  of  his  communication  to 
such  an  excited  body  of  men,  many 
of  them  already  influenced  by  liquor, 
he  would  not  have  alluded  to  the  pro- 
visions and  drink  which  they  were 
about  leaving  behind  them.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  the  consequences  were  more 
ludicrous  than  lugubrious.  The  trudge 
to  ■  Church  was  across  the  moun- 
tains, a  distance  of  about  twelve 
miles;  but  we  need  scarcely  assure 
our  readers  that  by  the  time  they  had 
arrived  at  their  destination,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  liquor  had  dis- 
appeared. Some,  to  be  sure,  there 
was  left,  but  it  only  added  to  the 
comical  farce  of  the  circumstances  we 
are  about  to  mention. 

On  reaching  the  church,  which  was 
situated  in  a  very  lonely  place,  and  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  village 
of  Glenfisk,  the  sexton's  house  being 
the  only  one  near  it,  that  worthy  per- 
sonage, who  formed  one  of  the  party, 
and  at  whose  suggestion  the  cnurch 
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was  pclcctcd  as  the  place  of  durance, 
now  produced  his  keys,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  the  Bank  boys  and  the  priests 
found  themselves  in  a  heretical  place 
of  worship,  much  to  their  surprise, 
and  to  the  pious  horror  of  some  of 
those  who  were  so  far  advanced  in 
liquor  as  to  entertain  no  apprehension 
of  giving  expression  to  what  they  felt. 
Among  those  who  seemed  to  have  been 
most  pertinaciously  attached  to  mother 
church,  and  proportionably  alarmed 
at  any  risk  of  bemg  infected  by  hete- 
rodox influences,was  our  friend  Flynn, 
the  uxorious,  with  whose  grief  for 
Biddy,  his  wife,  we  have  just  made 
our  readers  acquainted. 

**  Boys,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
desperate  pathos,  for  Paddy  was  one 
of  those  who  always  wept  in  his  licjuor, 
"  is  there  any  man  he — ^herc — who 
has  a  regard  for  his  sowl?  I  say, 
boys,  I  hope  there's  none  of  the  Bank 
boys  that  isn't  true  to  his  religion — 
that's  the  chat ;  I  say,  boys,  that's  the 
discoorse.  Father  Fogarty,  I'm  di- 
rcctin'  my  discoorse  to  you,  bekaso 
you're  a  good  judge  of  that  as  well  as 
of  everything  else  ;  but  I  hope  at  any 
rate  that  the  Bank  boys  'ill  stan'  fast ; 
an',  Biddy  darlin',  it  isn't  a  heretic  I'm 
goin*  to  turn,  to  disgrace  your  bones, 
acushla;  for  I  say  it,  boys,  an'  I'd 
pledge  my  brogues  to  its  trewV,  that 
it's  tneir  intention  to  make  heretics  of 
us,  oderwise  why  would  they  bring 
us  to  church." 

"Right,  Paddy,"  said  one  of  the 
Orangemen,  "  there's  not  a  doubt  of 
it ;  in  spite  of  fate  you're  a  heretic 
from  this  night  out — a  rank  Protes- 
tant, Paddy ;  an*  if  you  go  on  as  you 
do,  maybe  we'll  get  a  red-hot  griddle, 
and  make  an  Orangeman  of  you  ;  an' 
to  comfort  you  still  more,  Paddy, 
your  priests  here,  when  they  step 
out  of  this,  on  other  morrow  morning, 
will  find  themselves  every  one  turned 
into  parsons.  So,  what  do  you  say  to 
that,  mv  lad  ?" 

**  Hillo !"  shouted  a  voice — it  came 
from  a  keen  little  Presbyterian — 
"spakin'  of  the  priests,  -^vliat  if  we'd 
make  one  of  them  say  us  a  moss  in 
the  church  here,  eh?  H — 11  till  me 
but  that  'id  be  a  good  spree — de'il  a 
betther.  Come,  Priest  Fogarty,  hev 
the  goodness  to  tare  us  off  a  mess." 

"No,"  replied  another,  '* am  d — d 
if  he  will ;  do  you  want,  Sam  Stinson, 
to  turn  us  into  Papishes.  Sure,  d — me, 
a  say  it,  an*  am^  good  authority  on  the 


subject — bit  a  say  that  none  bit  Pa- 
pishes 'ud  hear  a  mess.  No,  no ;  no 
Papish  idolatry  for  me.  Am  no  frien* 
to  the  Hure  o'  Babylon,  an'  we'll  hev 
none  of  her  abominations  here." 

'*  Biddy,  darlin',  to  think  that  ever 
your  own  lovin'  Paddy,  the  husband 
that  you  wor — wor — so  fond  of,  should 
be  goin'  about,  a  thievin'  lump  of  a 
blackguard  heretic ;  an',  what  is  worse. 
Father  Fogarty,  that  knows  the  seven 
langridges,  to  turn  to  a  parson  I  Oh, 
mavrone,  oh  I — ^bad  luck  to  it  for  one 
election  I  Sure,  who  could  a-dreamt 
that  it  'ud  ind  in  the  ruin  of  our  poor 
sinful  sowls  I  Mavrone,  oh  1  boys,  is 
there  ne'er  a  sup  o'  liquor  left  ?  If 
this  doesn't  require  consolation,  what 
does  ?" 

•*  Here,"  said  a  dozen  voices,  "  give 
Paddy  some  liquor.  There  is  some 
left,  Paddy — here,  Paddy.  A  say, 
bovs,  hand  that  to  Protestant  Paddy. 
A'll  be  henged  bit  you're  a  fine  fellow, 
Protestant  Paddy.  Bit  am  sayin', 
bovs — about  Priest  Fogarty*s  mess ; 
will  you  say  us  a  mess,  priest  ?" 

'*  A  say  against  that,"  said  one  of 
the  former  speakers  ;  "well  hev  none 
of  the  Hure  o'  Babylon's  idolatry  here; 
bit  a  hev  no  objection  that  the  priest 
should  give  us  a  song." 

"  Devil  a  purtier !"  exclaimed  seve- 
ral voices;  "that's  a  good  thought, 
Magiltra,  an'  a  right  good  song  he  can 

five ;  sure  I  remember  one  evenin' 
earin*  him  sin^  *  The  Night  before 
Larry  was  stretched,*  at  Mr.  Little's." 

"  Come,  then,  the  priest's  song  I" 
shouted  hundreds  of  voices.  **  Here, 
you  lame  sexton,  rise  the  windies, 
till  them  that's  outside  hears  Priest 
Fogarty  singin*  *The  Night  before 
Larry  was  stretched.' " 

It  may  be  necessary  here  to  state, 
that  not  one-half  of  the  multitude 
which  guarded  "the  Bank  boys"  could 
find  room  in  the  church  ;  but,  from  an 
apprehension  of  pursuit  or  rescue,  they 
had  determined  not  to  leave  their  pri- 
soners until  the  object  of  their  abduc- 
tion should  be  accomplished.  They, 
consequently,  amused  themselves  as 
best  they  could  on  the  outside. 

This  piece  of  information  was  re- 
ceived with  cheers ;  and  it  was  in- 
stantly and  unanimously  voted  that 
Father  Fogarty  should  give  them  the 
song  in  question. 

Father  Fogarty,  though  a  humorist 
in  his  way,  still  felt  reluctant  to  com- 
ply with  such  a  request  in  such  a 
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place,  and  ventured  to  remonstrate 
upon  the  impropriety  of  forcing  him 
to  do  so. 

'*  You  don't  reflect,  gentlemen," 
said  he,  "  that  you  are  treating  your 
own  place  of  worship — the  house  of 
God — with  very  unbecoming  irreve- 
rence, not  to  speak  more  strongly,  by 
insisting  that  I  should  sing  a  profane 
song  in  such  a  place.  I  trust  vou  will 
excuse  me,  gentlemen  ;  or,  if  you  do 
insist  on  the  song,  allow  mo  to  sing  it 
outside  the  walls." 

An  angry  murmur, — a  strong  brist- 
ling motion — immediately  tooE  place 
among  them,  which  maae  the  priest 
regret  his  imprudence  in  not  having 
at  once  comphed. 

**  What  the  devil  is  he  sayin*  ?"  they 
asked  fiercely ;  **  does  he  say  that  he 
won't  sing  for  us  ?  Then,  if  he  doesn't, 
he  must  say  a  mess ;  so  we'll  give  him 
his  choice.  Do  you  say  you  won't 
sing,  priest?" 

''  Not  at  all,"  replied  Father  Fo- 
garty ;  **  since  you  must  have  it,  you 
shall ;  but,  hem — I'm  not  in  good 
voice,  gentlemen." 

"Here,"  said  the  little  Presbyte- 
rian, "give  the  priest  this  to  wet  his 
whussle ;  bravo,  priest,  you  desarve 
a  glesa — that'll  gie  you  wind." 

The  worthy  gentleman  felt  that  he 
really  stood  in  need  of  it ;  and  having 
finished  it  without  hesitation,  he  was 
greeted  with  loud  cheers. 

"  Brayvo,  priest — well  done — you're 
a  decent  priest — go  on  now  with  the 
song." 

*'  Not  there,"  shouted  some  of  them ; 
"to  the  pulpit — to  the  pulpit,  and 
them  that's  outside  will  hear  you 
betther." 

The  notion  went  among  them  like 
lightning — resistance  was  vain.  Father 
Fogarty,  who  sang  a  comic  song  ex- 
ceedingly well,  was  forced  up  into  the 
pulpit,  where  he  was  cheered  to  the 
echo,  and  with  a  degree  of  h  umour  rarely 
equalled,  gave  them,  in  the  real  Dub- 
lin twang,  and  with  suitable  gesture 


and  action,  "  The  Night  before  Larry 
was  stretched."  It  was  received  with 
raptures  of  applause — encored  two  or 
three  times — and  when  finished,  the 
performer  of  it  was  cheered  again  for 
some  minutes. 

Whilst  all  this  was  going  on,  the  ri- 
val candidates  were  reduced  to  great 
shifts.  The  Cosh  men  having  been 
taken  away  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Bank  boys  on  the  other,  few  were  then 
left  but  the  fictitious  votes  of  all 
kinds,  including  the  dead  men.  Yan- 
ston,  however,  was  now  considerably 
behind,  and  would  unquestionably 
have  lost  the  election,  were  it  not  for 
the  project' of  Raikes,  the  attorney, 
who  had  just  returned  from  his  roving 
commission  among  the  Orangemen  of 
the  neighbouring  counties,  with  a  large 
lot  of  false  voters  ready  for  the  poll. 
These  he  brought  quietly  in  by  mght, 
and  locked  up  m  stables,  empty  rooms, 
and  other  convenient  places,  imtil  they 
were  each  properly  trained,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  usmg  them  arrived.  Thehr 
seasonable  arrival,  however,  secured 
Vanston  the  election,  who  was  re- 
turned, however,  only  by  a  small  ma- 
jority. It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
both  Blaze  and  Buxton  fought  the 
usual  number  of  duels — that  the  de- 
feat of  Egoe  was  followed  by  a  fero^ 
cious  conflict  between  the  rival  rabbles 
— that  blood  was  spilled,  bones  were 
broken,  morals  corrupted,  and  lives 
lost.  But  such  were  the  consequences, 
and  such  a  sample  of  the  honesty, 
sobriety,  peaceful  bearing,  love  of 
liberty,  ana  freedom  from  corruption, 
which  attended  an  old  election  m  the 
time  of  the  "  Forties."  Of  course, 
the  times  are  very  much  changed 
now.  There  has  been  nothing  since 
the  Reform  Bill  but  peace,  freedom 
of  action,  absence  of  all  violence,  out- 
rage, and  intimidation ;  no  bribery, 
no  corruption,  no  fraud,  no  bloodshed, 
and  no  murder.  Not  at  all.  The 
times  are  very  much  improved,  indeed. 
So  be  it. 
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THE    STEPPES   OF   THE    CASPIAN.* 


The  theme  of  our  present  article  is  a 
well-prepared  book  on  Southern  Rus- 
sia, the  joint  production  of  a  baron  and 
fern  who  travelled  and  wrote  together. 
We  are  not  always  sure  of  their  re- 
spective shares,  and  shall  refer  them, 
in  general,  to  the  leader  in  the  firm. 

Xavier  Hrommaire  de  Hell,  the  hus- 
band, is  a  French  engineer,  who,  be- 
ing at  Constantinople,  was  induced  to 
go  on  to  New  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  geology  of  that  exten- 
sive country.  With  this  object  he  was 
led  to  traverse  it  in  many  directions  ; 
to  explore  the  courses  of  rivers  and  of 
streams,  on  horseback  and  on  foot ; 
and,  extending  his  plan,  to  visit  all  the 
Russian  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Azov,  and  the  Caspian.  Dur- 
ing the  nearly  five  years  in  which  he 
was  thus  engaged,  he  was  twice  en- 
trusted by  the  Russian  government 
with  important  scientific  and  industrial 
missions  ;  and  he  enjoyed,  moreover, 
the  protection  of  Count  Voronzov,  the 
governor  of  New  Russia,  who,  we  may 
observe,  was  brought  up  in  England, 
where  his  father  was,  for  more  than 
forty  years,  ambassador,  and  whose 
hospitality  and  magnificence  will  be 
remembered  by  every  one  who  has,  of 
late  years,  visited  Odessa.  M.  de  Hell 
and  his  partner  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  thus  afforded  them 
for  collecting  information,  and  the  ma- 
terials for  a  publication  like  the  pre- 
sent unconsciously  accumulated.  It 
deserves  the  name  of  a  work,  being  a 
solid  volume  of  condensed  matter,  geo- 
graphical, statistical,  and  social ;  the 
sobriety  of  its  details,  however,  being 
much  relieved  by  the  story  of  the  per- 
sonal  progress  of  the  writers,  by  the 
liveliness  of  their  descriptions,  and  by 
their  picturesque  account  of  half  bar- 
barous tribes,  hitherto  little  known, 
but  likely  soon  to  rise  in  interest.  The 
moral  of  the  book  appears  to  be,  that 
Russia  has,  in  her  southern  realms,  im- 
mense resources  ;  but  that  her  des- 
potic rule  and  mistaken  policy  are  un- 


favourable to  their  development ;  and, 
in  proof,  we  may  adduce  the  instance 
of  Odessa,  which,  with  every  advan- 
tage of  position,  with  a  thousand  feed- 
ers for  commerce,  and  with  much  of 
the  patronage  of  the  Russian  nobility, 
has  not  advanced  in  importance  to  at 
all  the  degree  which  it  undoubtedly 
would  have  done  had  her  interests  been 
consulted  in  a  more  enlightened,  a 
more  English  spirit.  We  shall,  how- 
ever, try  to  enable  our  readers  to  form 
their  own  opinions,  while  we  pass  on 
with  them  by  sea  and  land,  o'er  far- 
extending  plains,  o'er  mountain  and 
moor,  and  through  forest  wilds,  in 
the  company  of  our  two  well-appointed 
guides. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1888,  M.  de 
Hell  and  his  lady  embarked  on  board 
the  Odessa  steamer,  bidding  adieu  to 
the  fairest  of  all  cities,  Constantinople. 
Its  mosques  and  minarets, dark  cypress 
groves,  and  glistening  plane-trees  re- 
ceded from  their  view,  while,  as  they 
advanced  up  the  Bosphorus,  many  a 
white-sailed  caique  crossed  lightly  from 
shore  to  shore,  and  the  waters  widened 
more  and  more  until  they  reached  the 
entrance  of  the  Black  Sea,  whose  fore- 
boding name  announces  the  dangers 
which  for  ever  haunt  it— 

"  Ck)cytaeque  tinu  laben*  circnmTtnii  atrow** 

They  found  a  great  number  of  vessels 
of  all  kinds  anchored  in  the  mouth  of 
the  Channel,  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to 
take  them  out  of  the  straits,  which  are 
said  to  preset)  t  still  more  of  danger 
than  the  navigation  of  the  Black  Sea. 
The  coast  is  iron-bound,  and  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  passage  are,  at  certain 
seasons,  augmented  by  fog^. 

The  Russian  steamers  ply  twice  a 
month  between  Constantinople  and 
Odessa,  and  make  the  passage  in  fifty 
hours.  They  are  not  remarkable  for 
cleanliness,  and  are  usually  crowded 
with  a  mob  of  mendicants,  as  all  the 
lower  order  of  Russians  have  a  taste 
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for  pilgrimages.  The  first  appearance 
of  the  Russian  coast  is  dreary,  hut  as 
they  neared  Odessa  the  scene  improved ; 
high  hills  were  seen^  all  richly  planted, 
and  studded  with  country-houses. 

Italy  is  the  ideal  Elysium   of  the 
Russians,  and  Odessa  their  Florence. 
In  its  brief  summer  it  looks  the  cha- 
racter ;  the  sky  is  clear,  the  sea  calm 
as  a  lake,  and  acacias  blooming  in  every 
street,  fill  the  air  with  a  delicious  per- 
fume.    Although  founded  little  more 
than  forty  years  ago,  it  already  ranks 
next  after  the  two  capitals  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  the  Russians,   in  general, 
prefer  it   even   to    St.    Petersburgh. 
They  enjoy,  they  say,  more  of  liberty 
there,    and    are    relieved    from    the 
oppressions  of  etiquette.     It  has,  be- 
sides, the  advantage  of  being  a  free 
port ;  ladies  can  more  easily  indulge 
in  dress  there,  and  luxuries  are  more 
attainable  than  in  St.  Petersburgh.  It 
has  wide  foot-ways,  fashionable  shops, 
an  Italian  opera,  and  an  English  club. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Russians  for 
Odessa  may,  as  our  author  says,  be 
easily  accounted  for — "  accustomed  as 
they  are  to  their  wilderness  of  snow 
and  mud,  it  is  to  them  a  real  El  Dorado, 
comprising  all  the  seductions  and  plea- 
sures of  the  world."    There  is,  in  land- 
ing at  Odessa,  as  in  most  of  the  Me- 
diteranean  and   many    of  the   East- 
ern ports,  one  great  drawback  to  the 
enjoyments  of  travel,  that  is,  the  qua- 
rantine.     In  Odessa,   the  penance  is 
endured  for   a   fortnight,    but   mer- 
chandize is  set  free  after  a  fumigation 
of  forty-eight  hours  with  preparations 
of  chlorine.     This  is  bad  enough,  but 
nothing  to  Marseilles,  where,  though 
far  away  from  countries  infested  by 
the  plague,  persons  and  cargoes  are 
subject  to  a  quarantine  of  forty-five 
days.     Notwithstanding  the  title    of 
**  Fair  Florence,"  with  which  the  Rus- 
sians have  blessed  Odessa,  it  for  most 
part  of  the  year  resembles  St.  Peters- 
burgh, much  more  than  it  does  the 
Italian  city.      The  thermometer  re- 
mains at  25°  or  26^  R.  below  zero ; 
the  sea  is  a  sheet  of  ice  ;  double  win- 
dows and  stoves  are  not  to  be  dispensed 
with  ;  and  pelisses  are  as  much  in  re- 
quisition as  in  Moscow.    Besides  these 
rigours,  there  is  the  plague  of  dust, 
such  as  it  is  known  nowhere  else,  and 
the  penalty  of  hurricanes. 

"  Dust  is  here  a  real  calamity,  a  fiend- 
like persecutor,  that  allows  you  not  a 
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moment's  rest.  It  spreads  out  in  seas 
and  billows  that  rise  with  the  least 
breath  of  wind,  and  envelop  you  with 
increasing  fury,  until  you  are  stifled  and 
blinded,  and  incapable  of  a  single  move- 
ment. The  gusts  of  wind  are  so  violent 
and  sudden,  as  to  baffle  any  precaution. 
It  is  only  at  sunset  that  one  can  venture 
out  at  last  to  breathe  the  sea  air  on  the 
boulevard,  or  to  walk  in  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, the  wide  footways  of  which  are 
then  thronged  with  all  the  fashion  of 
the  place. 

"  Many  natural  causes  combine  to 
keep  up  this  terrible  plague.  First,  the 
argillaceous  soil,  the  dryness  of  the  air, 
the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  width  of 
the  streets ;  then  the  bad  paving,  the 
great  extent  of  uncultivated  ground  still 
within  the  town,  and  the  prodigious 
number  of  carriages.  The  local  admi- 
nistration has  tried  all  imaginable  sys- 
tems, with  the  hope  of  gettinef  rid  of 
the  dust,  and  has  even  had  stones 
brought  from  Italy  to  pave  certain 
streets,  but  all  its  efforts  have  been  in- 
effectual. At  last,  in  a  fit  of  despair, 
it  fell  upon  the  notable  device  of  maca- 
damizing the  well-paved  Rue  Italienne, 
and  Rue  Richelieu.  The  only  result  of 
this  operation  was,  of  course,  prodi- 
giously to  increase  the  evil.  A  wood 
pavement,  to  be  laid  down  by  a  French- 
man is  now  talked  of,  and  it  appears 
that  his  first  attempts  have  been  quite 
successful. 

"  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
violence  of  the  hurricanes  to  which  the 
country  is  subject,   I   will  mention  a 
phenomenon  of  which  I  was  myself  a 
witness.     After  a  very  hot  day  in  1840, 
the  air  of  Odessa  gradually  darkened 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  until  it  was 
impossible  to  see  twenty  paces  before 
one.     The  oppressive  feel  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  dead  calm,  and  the  porten- 
tous colour  of  the  sky,  filled  every  one 
with  deep  consternation,  and  seemed  to 
betoken  some  fearful  catastrophe.     For 
an  hour  and  a-half  the  spectator  could 
watch  the    appearance    of  this    novel 
eclipse,  which  as  yet  was  without  a  pre- 
cedent in   these  parts.     The  thermo- 
meter attained  the  enormous  height  of 
104®  F.     The  obscurity  was  then  com- 
plete ;  presently  the  most  furious  tern* 
pest  iraa&^ination  can    conceive   bnrst 
forth,  and  when  the  darkness  cleared 
off,  there  was  seen  over  the  sea  what 
looked  like  a  water-spout,  of  prodigious 
depth    and   breadth,   suspended    at   a 
height  of  several  feet  above  the  water, 
and  running  slowly  away,  until  it  dis- 
persed at  last  at  a  dlistance  of  many  miles 
from  the  shore.     The  eclipse  and  the 
water-spout    were  nothing    else   than 
dust ;  and  that  day  Odessa  was  swept 
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cleaner  than  it  will  probably  ever  be 
again." — (pp.  7,  8.) 

In  winter,  the  dust  is  changed  into 
mud,  and  it  is  almost  impracticable 
for  any  one  who  has  not  a  private 
equipage,  to  go  to  an  evening  party  ; 
a  pedestrian  could  not,  and  the  only 
vehicle  for  him  is  a  droshky,  that  is  to 
say,  "  a  sort  of  saddle  mounted  on  four 
wheels,  on  which  men  sit  astride,  and 
ladies  find  it  very  difficult  to  rest 
themselves  with  decorum."  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Boulevard  is 
the  fashionable  quarter ;  there  the 
palaces  of  Count  Voronzov  and  of  the 
Princess  Narishkin,  a  line  of  very 
elegant  houses,  handsome  carriages, 
and  well-dressed  promenaders,  give 
the  town  an  aristocratic  appearance. 

The  great  phrenological  feature  in 
the  Russian  cranium  seems  to  be  that 
of  imitativeness ;  to  this  our  author 
traces  the  facility  with  which  they  ac- 
quire, and  the  purity  with  which  they 
speak,  foreign  languages,  and  as  a 
further  instance  of  it,  he  mentions 
what  very  admirable  actors  they  make. 
There  are  every  year,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor,  theatrical  exhibitions  at 
Odessa,  in  which  the  nobles  and  mem- 
bers of  the  court,  as  Count  Voronzov's 
establishment  is  called,  are  the  chief 
performers ;  and  the  skill  they  display 
is,  we  are  told,  not  to  be  surpassed  by 
any  professional  company.  **  This," 
says  our  author,  "is  not  surprising, 
for  every  one  knows  in  how  high  a  de- 
gree the  Russians  possess  the  talent 
for  imitation  ;  whatever  they  see  they 
mimic  with  ease  and  without  prepa- 
ration." 

The  history  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Black  Sea  is  extremely  interesting  ; 
we  can  but  glance  at  it,  and  for  long 
details  refer  to  the  able  chapter  on 
the  subject  in  the  work  before  us. 
In  the  middle  ages,  the  Genoese  colo- 
nised the  Crimea,  and  held  the  traffic 
of  the  Black  Sea  until  about  the  year 
1476,  when  their  colonies  were  des- 
troyed, and  the  trade  of  these  coasts 
and  countries  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks  and  of  the  Greeks  of  the 
Archipelago,  their  subjects,  by  whom 
it  was  wholly  monopolised  for  a  period 
of  three  hundred  years,  when  the  con- 
quests of  Peter  the  Great,  and  subse- 
quently those  of  Catherine  II.,  wrested 
it  from  their  hands.  After  many  suc- 
cessive   campaigns,   this    was    finally 


accomplished  in  1774,  when,  by  the 
treaty  of  Kainardji,  Catherine,  with 
a  liberality  which  we  have  imitated  in 
China,  stipulated  that  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles  should  be  thrown 
open  to  all  nations;  and  from  this 
period  we  may  date  the  influence 
which  Russia  exercises  in  the  East. 
Having  gained  possession  of  the  Black 
Sea,  Catherine  lost  little  time  in  es- 
tablishing a  port,  and  with  this  object 
founded  Kherson,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dniepr ;  this  was  in  1788.  The  evils 
of  her  revenue  system  retarded  its 
progress,  and,  on  the  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  Odessa  was  selected  as  a 
more  desirable  station.  It  manifestly 
aflTorded  greater  facilities  for  the  ex- 
portation of  the  agricultural  produce 
of  Podolia,  Volhynia,  and  the  other 
provinces  then  incorporated  with 
Russia.  But  from  the  time  in  which 
this  change  took  place,  which  was  in 
1796,  until  the  year  1803,  the  system 
of  customs  remained  the  same.  In 
this  last-mentioned  year  Alexander 
directed  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
general  tariff  on  all  exports  and  im- 
ports in  the  harbours  of  the  Black 
Sea,  to  be  reduced  one-fourth.  In 
1804,  Odessa  was  made  an  entrepot 
for  such  sea-borne  goods  as  were  not 
prohibited,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
remain  in  bond  there  for  eighteen 
months  ;  and  in  the  year  1817  it  was 
declared  to  be  a  free  port>  and  so  re- 
mained up  to  1822.  In  that  interval, 
Odessa  became,  under  the  able  admi- 
nistration of  the  Due  de  Richelieu, 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  cities  of 
Eastern  Europe,  and  the  commerce  of 
Southern  Russia  attained  its  utmost 
activity.  This  thriving  state  of  things 
excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Board  of 
Customs  at  St.  Petersburgh^  and  by 
an  interference  which  might  afford  a 
memorable  warning  to  statesmen,  they 
nearly  destroyed  it.  In  1822,  an 
ukase  was  issued,  suppressii^  the 
freedom  of  the  port  or  Odessa,  and 
enforcing  duties  on  all  goods  then  in 
warehouses.  These  regulations  were 
indeed  annulled  on  the  remonstrance  of 
the  governor,  but  a  fifth  of  the  duties 
imposed  on  goods  in  other  Russian 
ports  was  exacted  on  those  entering 
Odessa,  whilst  the  remaining  four- 
fifths  were  demanded  on  their  de- 
parture for  the  interior,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  two  lines  of  custom- 
houses were  formed — one  rotmd  the 
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port*  the  other  roimd  the  town, 
which  itni  tnbtift.  Theee  tteot  were 
followed  bj  others  as  fatal  to  the  pros- 
peritT  of  Odessa.  The  commercial 
priTiIeges  allowed  to  the  trans- Cauca- 
ftian  provinces  were  in  1 832  withdrawn ; 
and  the  Persians  and  Armenians  who 
had  engaged  in  a  large  and  fast-ex- 
tending trade  with  Odessa  sought  for, 
and  soon  found,  another  channel.  The 
English  merchants,  with  the  wisdom 
and  energj  which  has  er^  marked 
them,  established  depots  for  their  ma- 
nufactures in  Trebitond,  whence  tbej 
are  distributed  through  the  provinces 
of  Asia*  to  the  amount  of  more  than 
X50,000,000  annually;  and  there  are 
two  seU  of  steam-boats  pWing  regu- 
larly between  that  place  and  Constan- 
tinople. The  objects  of  Russia  in 
these  arbitrary  regulations,  were,  the 
enrichment  of  her  excheaner,  and  the 
enconraffement  of  her  native  manufac- 
tures, which  she  conceived  the  Asiatic 
|»rovinccs  could  not  so  easily  get  by 
another  route.  In  these  views  her  cu- 
pidity deceived  her,  and  Odessa,  which 
was  fast  becoming  one  of  the  great 
commercial  lines  of  the  world,  sunk  at 
oDce  into  comparative  obscnritv.  We 
iay  **  comparative  obscurity,**  because 
from  its  being  to  some  extent  a  fVee 
9ortf  from  its  own  consumption,  and 
nnom  its  being  the  outlet  of  a  consider- 
able corn  trade,  it  still  retains  a  degree 
of  business-animation.  It  is  owing  to 
the  remissness  of  the  Russian  govern- 
mentv  that  this  corn-trade  is  not  vastly 
augmented.  The  revenue  system,  the 
qoaranttne  system,  and  the  defective 
means  of  communication,  are  all  against 
if.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of 
fertile  soil,  cheap  labour,  and  serfdomy 
the  diflkulties  of  transport  are  so  great, 
that  by  the  time  corn  arrives  at  Odessa 
firom  the  provinces,  its  cost  is  very 
mtatly  increased.  The  wheat  from 
Rhtria,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  Bessa- 
raUa,  it  brought  in  carts,  drawn  by 
oxff»— the  rate  of  travelling  is  not  more 
tliaa  fifteen  miles  a  day — and  the  state 
of  the  roads  is  such  that  they  are  only 
availaMe  for  five  months  of  tne  year — 
thai  tftp  from  Mav  to  September.  Road- 
BMktirg  in  Soatbem  Russia  is^  indeed, 
tto  easy  task ;  as  throughout  its  plains 
the  materiak  are  scarce  and  seldom 
food,  being,  for  the  most  part,  a  friable 
Btstooe.  Water-carriage,  however, 
■Mt  be  ettfly  retorted  to  ;  and  by  a 
^^  euglaeering  effort,  and  at  no 


mat  ooel,  taMj  all  Uli  eern  of  Po- 

umd,  and  all  the  prodnoe  of  New  Rustic 
might,  as  the  author  of  the  work  be- 
fore us  suggests,  be  brouffht  to  Odessa 
bv   the   Pruth,  the  Dneistr,  and  the 
Dniepr.     From  inattention  to  these 
two  circumstances — road-making  and 
the  improvement  of  the  water-carriage 
—not  only  is  the  price  of  wheat  en- 
hanced, without  advantage  to  any  class 
whatever ;  but  the  peasantry  of  these 
districts,  haring  no  easy  means  of  ex- 
changing their  produce,  are  liring  in 
extreme  penury,  and  the  establishment 
of  new  Tillages,  though  much  wished 
for,  is  daily  becoming  more  difllcult. 
One  would  think  this  a  state  of  things 
which  could  not  last  long  in  a  country, 
the  government  of  which  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  active.     The  actlrity 
of  the  public  fbnctionaries,  howerer, 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  dressing 
up  of  fair  reports,  by  which  the  empe- 
ror, at  once  deliehted  and  beguiled, 
is  rendered  unwilling  to  interfere  with 
a  svstem  going  on  so  well. 

New  Russia  Is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  governments  of  Podolia,  Kiev, 
Poltava,  and  Kharkov ;  on  the  east, 
bv  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks, 
the  sea  of  Azov,  and  the  straits  of 
Rentch ;  on  the  south  bT  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Dniester, 
which  divides  it  from  Bessarabia.  Al- 
though thus  of  great  extent,  its  pre- 
sent population  is  estimated  at  only 
1,346,515.  This  whole  territory  has 
been  gradually  annexed  to  the  empire, 
part  by  the  treaty  of  Kainardji,  part 
by  the  conquest  of  the  Crimea,  and 
part  by  the  convention  made  at  Jassy, 
in  1791.  It  assumed,  in  1802,  its  pre- 
sent oreanization  of  three  govern- 
ments, those  of  Kherson,  Taund,  and 
Jiekatarinoslav.  The  population  is 
mixed,  the  great  bulk  or  it  consisting 
of  the  Malorossians,  or  Little  Rus- 
sians, formerly  called  Cossacks  of  the 
Ukraine;  next  in  numbers  are  the 
Muscovites,  or  Great  Russians,  who 
mainly  belong  to  the  crown  ;  then  co- 
lonies of  Germans,  Greeks,  Armeni- 
ans, Jews,  and  Bulgarians;  besides 
these,  there  are  the  military  establish- 
ments  of  Visnecensk,  formed  mainly  of 
the  Cossacks  of  the  Boug,  and  Us'tly, 
are  the  Tartars,  occupying  the  Cri- 
mea,  and  the  western  shores  of  the  sea 
of  Azov.  The  Malorossians  retain  the 
memory  of  their  former  independence, 
and  hs(e  the  institution  of  serfdom,  to 
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which  they  were  first  reduced  by 
Catherine  II.  The  foreign  colonists 
are  not  contented,  as  the  government 
which  formerly  ruled  them  in  accor- 
dance with  their  own  usages  and  forms, 
has  of  late  years  been  endeavouring  to 
repress  their  distinctive  features,  and 
to  introduce  one  uniform  administra- 
tive  system.  This  whole  country,  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dniestr  to  the  sea  of 
Azov,  and  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Crimea,  consists  of  vast 
plains,  called  steppes,  elevated  from 
forty  to  fifty  yards  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  There  are  no  trees,  save  in 
the  sheltered  spots  on  the  banks  of  the 
rivers,  or  on  the  islands  in  them:  fuel 
is  consequently  scarce.  English  coal 
is  made  use  of  at  Odessa,  and  is  less 
expensive  than  the  fire-wood  brought 
from  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  ;  but,  of  late,  na- 
tive coal  from  the  government  of  Jie- 
katarinoslav  and  the  Don  country,  has 
been  very  generally  introduced.  The 
industrial  resources  of  these  plains  are 
corn  and  cattle — and  the  leading  inte- 
rests under  these  respective  denomina- 
tions are,  wheat  and  Merino  sheep. 
The  introduction  of  the  latter  must  be 
always  regarded  as  an  important  era  in 
the  history  of  Southern  Russia.  Hot 
winds  prevail  in  its  dreary  steppes  in 
summer,  rain  is  rare,  and  there  are 
neither  brooks  nor  wells  to  afford  the 
means  of  irrigation.  It  is  therefore 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rivers,  or 
in  occasional  spots  where  the  land  is 
depressed,  that  agriculture  is  found 
to  be  remunerative ;  all  the  rest  was 
nearly  an  unprofitable  waste,  until  a 
French  gentleman,  M.  Rouvier,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  rendering  it  avail- 
able as  pasture  for  Merino  sheep.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  approving  of  the 
suggestion,  advanced  the  speculator  a 
hundred  thousand  roubles,  placed  at 
his  command  a  man-of-war  to  enable 
him  to  make  his  first  purchases  in 
Spain,  and  on  his  return,  made  him  a 
grant  of  a  vast  tract  of  land,  where 
the  experiment  was  first  made,  and 
where  it  proved  completely  successful. 
After  staying  some  months  at  Odessa, 
our  author  left  it  in  company  with 
General  Potier,  a  Frenchman  by  birth, 
and  the  son-in-law  and  successor  of  the 
M.  Rouvier  whom  we  have  just  spoken 
of.  M.  Potier,  an  ex-pupil  of  the 
Polytechnic  school,  was  sent  to  St. 
Petersburgh,  by  Napoleon,  with  three 


colleagues,  to  establish  there  a  school 
of  civil  engineering.  In  the  war  of 
1812,  Alexander,  fearing  they  might 
join  the  French,  sent  them  to  the  con- 
fines of  China,  where  they  were  de- 
tained for  more  than  two  years.  On 
the  termination  of  the  campaign,  they 
were  recalled — were  given  each  a  pen- 
sion to  indemnify  them  for  their  ab- 
duction— and  were  all  advanced  in 
honours.  M.  Potier  was  for  a  long 
time  director  of  the  civil-engineering 
institution  at  St.  Petersburgh.  The 
following  extract  gives  our  author's 
experience  of  travelling  in  Russia : — ^ 

*'  Travelling  would  nowhere  be  more 
rapid  than  in  Russia,  if  the  posting-houses 
were  a  little  better  conducted,  and  more 
punctual  in  supplying  horses.  The 
country  is  perfectly  flat,  and  you  may 
travel  several  hundred  leagues  without 
meeting  a  single  hill.  Besides  this,  the 
Russian  driver  has  no  mercy  on  his 
horses;  they  must  gallop  continually, 
though  they  should  drop  dead  under  the 
whip.  Another  reason  that  contributes 
to  the  rapidity  of  posting  is,  that  there 
are  never  less  than  three  or  four  horses 
yoked  to  the  lightest  vehicle.  The  ge- 
neral's carriage  being  rather  heavy,  we 
Iiad  six  horses,  that  carried  us  along  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  versts  (ten  miles) 
an  hour.  We  found  the  rooms  in  the 
posting  stations  much  more  elegant  than 
we  had  expected  ;  but  this  was  owing  to 
the  journey  of  the  imperial  family,  for 
whom  they  had  been  completely  meta- 
morphosed. The  walls  and  ceilings  were 
fresn  painted  with  the  greatest  care,  and 
we  found  everywhere  handsome  mirrors, 
divans,  and  portraits  of  the  emperor  and 
the  empress.  Thanks,  therefore,  to  the 
transit  of  their  majesties,  our  journey 
was  effected  in  the  most  agreeable  man- 
ner, though,  on  ordinary  occasions,  one 
must  make  up  his  mind  to  encounter  all 
sorts  of  privation  and  annoyances  in  a 
long  excursion  through  Russia.  The 
towns  are  so  few,  and  the  villages  are 
so  desolate  of  all  requisites,  that  one  is 
in  some  danger  of  being  starved  to  death 
by  the  way,  unless  he  has  had  the  pre- 
caution to  lay  in  a  stock  of  provisions  at 
starting.  The  post-houses  afford  yon 
literally  nothing  more  than  hot  water 
for  tea,  and  a  bench  to  sit  on.  The  Rus- 
sian and  Polish  grandees  never  omit  to 
carry  with  them  on  their  journeys  a  bed, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  a  whole 
range  of  cooking  instruments,  and  plenty 
of  provisions.  In  this  way  they  pass  from 
town  to  town,  without  ever  suspecting 
the  unfortunate  position  in  which  the 
foreigner  is  placea  who  traverses  their 
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vast  wihleruessos.     The  latter,  it  may 
be  said,  is  free  to  follow  their  example ; 
but   the    thing  is   not  so   easy.      Sap- 
posin<i^  even  that  ho   was  possessed  of 
all  this  travelling  apparatus,   still  the 
expense     of   carriage    would    impera- 
tively   forbid    his   taking  it  with  him ; 
whereas   the    Russians,  who   generally 
travel  with  their  own  horses,  may  have 
a  dozen,  without  adding  to  their  ex- 
penses. As  for  those  who  have  recourse 
to  the  post,  they  care  very  little  about 
economy,  and,  provided  they  have  a  good 
dinner  prepared  by  their  own  cooks,  a 
soft  bed,  and  all  other  physical  comforts, 
they  never  trouble  themselves  to  calcu- 
late the  cost.     But  as  for  the  foreigner 
who  travels  in  this  country,  the  incon- 
venience I  havejust  mentioned  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  the  countless  vexa- 
tions he  must  endure,  simply  because  he 
is  a  foreigner.     Having  no  legal  right 
to  lay  his  cane  over  the  shoulders  of  the 
clerks  of  the  post,  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  endure  the  most   scandalous 
impositions   and  annoyances    at    their 
hands,  and  very  often  too  will  be  obliged 
to  pass  forty-eight  hours  in  a  station, 
because  he  cannot  submit  to  the  condi- 
tions imposed  on  him.     Neither  threats 
nor  entreaties  can  prevail  on  the  clerk 
to  make  him  furnish  horses,  if  it  does 
not  suit  his  humour.     The  epithet  par- 
ticularnii  teheloviek^  which  is  applied  in 
Russia  to  all  who  do  not  wear  epau- 
lettes,  and   which  signifies   something 
less  than  a  nobody,  is  a  categorical  re- 
ply to  the  traveller's  utmost  eloquence." 
—(pp.  32,  33.) 

The  first  place  of  note  which  they 
reached  was  Nicolaief,  lately  made  the 
dock-yard  and  admiralty  station,  and 
which  is  fast  becoming  the  most  im- 
portant town  in  the  government  of 
Kherson.  It  is  well  situated  on  the 
Bug,  and  its  new  houses  and  pretty 
walks,  planted  with  poplars,  give  it  a 
cheerful  look.  They  saw  there  a 
splendid  three-decker,  just  completed 
and  ready  to  take  its  place  in  the 
Black  Sea  fleet.  Kherson,  the  most 
ancient  and  once  the  most  important 
town  in  New  Russia,  next  received 
them.  It  exhibits  no  trace  of  its  for- 
mer wealth.  Its  commerce  has  passed 
to  Odessa,  and  the  admiralty  station 
having  been  removed  from  it  to  Nico- 
laief,  it  is  fast  going  to  decay.  The 
circumstance  of  interest  connected 
with  it  at  present  is  the  condition  of 
the  Jewish  colonies  established  there 
and  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  Russian  Jews  in  gene- 
ral is  mean   and   miserable.     Their 


dress  consists  of  a  long  robe  of  black 
calico,  fastened  with  a  woollen  girdle* 
canvas  drawers,  and  a  broad-brimmed 
bat;  their  filthiness  is  extreme,  and 
they  have  altogether  so  degraded  a 
look,  that,  as  our  author  says,  *^  the 
eye  turns  from  them  with  deep  dis* 
gust:"— 

"We  had  already  had  occasion,  in 
Odessa,  to  see  into  what  an  abject  state 
this  people  is  fallen  in  Russia :  but  it 
was  not  until  we  came  to  Kherson  that 
we  beheld  them  in  all  theur  vUeness. 
What  a  contrast  between  their  sallow 
faces,  disgusting  beards,  and  straggling 
locks,  plastered  flat  on  the  skin,  their 
brutified  air  and  crawling  humility, 
and  the  easy,  dignified  bearmg,  the  no- 
ble features  and  the  elegant  costume  of 
the  Jews  of  Ck)nstantinople !  It  is  im- 
possible to  bring  one*s-self  to  believe 
there  is  anything  in  common  between 
them,  that  they  belong  to  the  same  race, 
have  the  same  rules  and  usages,  the 
same  language  and  reli^on.  dmI  the 
cause  which  has  produced  such  a  diffe* 
rence  between  two  branches  of  one  peo- 
ple, is  a  question  involving  political  and 
philosophical  considerations  of  too  high 
an  order  to  be  discussed  here ;  all  we 
can  say  is,  that  in  seeing  the  Jews  of 
Kherson,  and  comparing  them  with  their 
brethren  of  the  East,  we  had  evidence 
before  us  of  the  depth  to  which  govern- 
ments and  institutions  can  debase  man- 
kind."—(p.  37.) 

Kherson  swarms  with  these  unhappy 
people ;  they  appear  to  carry  on  every 
kind  of  trade,  and  if  their  penury  is 
great,  it  undoubtedly  does  not  arise 
from  want  of  industry.  They  will 
run  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the 
other  for  next  to  nothing,  and  in  this 
respect  are  of  great  use  to  strangers^ 
to  whom,  however,  they  are,  not  here 
only,  but  in  most  parts  of  New  Russia^ 
no  trifling  torment.  The  moment  a 
traveller  arrives,  fondly  hoping  to  take 
his  ease  in  his  inn,  he  is  beset  by  these 
officious  agents,  placing  at  his  disposal 
*'  all  they  have,  and  all  they  have  not." 
Vainly  he  threatens  them,  or  turns 
them  out  a  hundred  times :  *^  do  what 
you  will,  they  set  themselves  on  the 
ground  opposite  your  door,  and  re- 
main there,  with  imperturbable  phlegm* 
waiting  their  opportunity  to  walk  in 
again,  and  renew  their  oner."  It  was 
in  this  neighbourhood  that  the  plan  of 
forming  Jewish  colonies  was  first 
formed.  In  1824,  these  established  in 
Kherson  and  Bobrinetz  had  a  popula* 
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tioQ  of  8,000  souls  settled  in  niue  vil- 
lages. They  were  to  be  free  from 
taxation  for  ten  years,  and  after  that 
were  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
other  crown  peasants,  save  that  they 
were  to  be  called  to  military  service 
for  a  period  of  fifty  years.  This  at- 
tempt at  colonization  was  attended 
with  extreme  difficulty.  It  was  for  a 
long  time  necessary  to  keep  a  constant 
guard  over  the  involuntary  settlers,  for 
fear  of  their  running  away.  It  does 
not  appear  what  the  object  of  the  plan 
was.  If  it  was  to  engage  them  in 
agriculture,  it  has  proved  a  complete 
failure,  and  affords  a  new  instance  of 
how  little  they  are  inclined  to  such  a 
mode  of  life.  M.  de  Hell  is  not'  dis- 
posed to  ascribe  it  to  a  philanthropic 
motive,  but  rather  guesses  that  it  was 
made  with  an  ulterior  view  to  their 
military  services,  and  for  some  years 
past  they  have  been  compelled  to  enrol 
themselves,  in  great  numbers,  in  the 
navy.  They  also  find  employment  as 
workmen  in  the  dock-yards  and  arse- 
nals of  Sevastopol  and  Nlcolaief. 

Winter  is,  with  the  Russians,  as  in 
all  snow  countries,  the  season  of  en- 
joyment. Social  communications, 
sporting  expeditions,  excursions  on 
sledges,  and  entertainments  within 
doors,  then  take  place.  All  the  great 
fairs  of  the  empire  are  held  then,  and 
great  is  the  consumption  of  brandy 
and  tea.  During  their  first  winter  in 
Russia,  M.  de  Hell  and  his  partner 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  people 
suffer  less  from  cold  in  northern  than 
in  southern  countries  : — 

"  In  Constantinople,"  says  the  lady  of 
the  firm,  **  where  we  had  passed  the 
preceding  winter,  the  cold  and  the  snow 
appeared  to  us  insupportable  in  the 
lignt  wooden  houses,  open  to  every 
wind,  and  furnished  with  no  other  re- 
source against  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  than  a  marghal,  which  served 
at  best  only  to  roast  the  feet  and  hands, 
whilst  it  left  the  rest  of  the  body  to 
freeze.  But  in  Russia,  even  the  mujik 
has  constantly  a  temperature  of  seventy- 
seven  degrees  in  his  cabin  in  the  very 
height  of  winter,  which  he  obtains  in  a 
very  simple  and  economical  manner. 
A  large  brick-work  stove  or  oven  is 
formed  in  the  wall,  consisting  of  a  fire- 
place, and  a  long  series  ef  quadrangular 
flues,  ending  in  the  chimney,  and  giving 
passage  to  the  smoke.  The  fire  is  made 
either  of  kirbetch  or  of  weeds.  When 
these  materials  are  completely  consum- 


ed, the  pipe  by  which  the  flues  commu- 
nicate with  the  chimney  is  hermetically 
closed,  and  the  hot  air  passes  into  the 
room  by  two  openings  made  for  that 
purpose.  Exactly  the  same  apparatus 
IS  used  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy. 
The  stoves  are  so  contrived  that  one  of 
them  serves  to  heat  two  or  three  rooms. 
The  halls,  staircases,  and  servants' 
rooms,  are  all  kept  at  the  same  tem- 
perature. But  great  cautioA  is  neces- 
sary to  avoid  the  dangers  to  which  this 
method  of  warming  may  give  rise.  I 
myself  was  saved  only  by  a  providential 
chance  from  falling  a  victim  to  them. 
I  had  been  asleep  some  hours  one  night 
when  I  was  suddenly  awakened  by  my 
son,  who  was  calling  to  me  for  drink. 
I  got  up  instantly,  and  without  waiting 
to  light  a  candle,  I  was  proceeding  to 
pour  out  a  glass  of  water,  but  I  had 
scarcely  moved  a  few  steps  when  the 
glass  dropped  from  my  hand,  and  I  fell 
as  if  struck  with  lightnine,  and  in  a  state 
of  total  insensibility.  I  had  afterwards 
a  confused  recollection  of  cries  that 
seemed  to  me  to  come  from  a  great  dis- 
tance ;  but  for  two  minutes  I  remained 
completely  inanimate,  and  only  reco- 
vered consciousness  after  my  husband 
had  carried  me  into  an  icy  room,  and 
laid  me  on  the  floor.  My  son  suffered 
still  more  than  myself ;  but  it  happened 
most  strangely  that  my  husband  was 
not  in  the  smallest  degree  affected,  and 
this  it  was  that  saved  us.  The  cause 
of  this  nocturnal  alarm  was  the  impru- 
dence of  a  servant  who  had  closed  the 
stove  before  all  the  kirbetch  was  con- 
sumed :  this  was  quite  enough  to  make 
all  the  atmosphere  deadly.  All  the  in- 
mates of  the  nouse  were  more  or  less 
indisposed." — (p.  41.) 

Accidents  from  this  descriptioa  of 
negligence  are  frequent,  but  not  often 
fatal.  The  ordinary  penalty  is  a  head- 
ache, and  the  peasantry  on  leisure 
days  often  lay  themselves  out  to  in- 
dulge in  the  sort  of  intoxication  pro- 
duced by  the  diluted  carbonic  gas.  A 
family  may  be  thus  caught  all  lying  on 
the  floor  with  the  external  appearance 
of  drunkenness,  but  without  their  in- 
tellects being  in  the  least  affected. 
Increased  warmth  appears  to  be  the 
main  pleasure  they  derive  from  it. 

The  "hot-house  temperature,"  as 
Mad.  de  Hell  describes  it,  of  the  iivin- 
ter  apartments  of  the  RussianSt  mast, 
it  is  obvious,  act  injuriously  on  the 
health,  especially  as,  during  that  whole 
season — that  is,  for  more  than  ten 
months — the  outer  air  is  never  admit- 
ted into  Uie  house.     Strangers  toflbr 
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from  this  extremely ;  but  althouffh 
many  of  the  maladies  to  which  tne 
natives  are  exposed  may  be  traced  to 
it,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  incon- 
venienced by  the  practice.  It  is,  per- 
haps,  as  Mad.  de  Hell  suggests,  the 
reason  why  the  Russian  ladies  have  so 
little  of  blooming  freshness  on  their 
cheeks,  and  the  cause  of  their  most 
sedentary  habits.  Nowhere  do  wo- 
men walk  less.  They  never  go  out 
except  in  a  carriage,  and  rarely  move 
unless  it  be  to  dance  ;  but  dancing  is 
the  passion  of  all  the  Russians. 

"  On  the  whole,"  says  Madam  de  Hell, 
"there  is  little  poetry  or  romance  in 
the  existence  of  the  Russian  women  of 
fashion.  The  men,  though  treating 
them  with  exquisite  politeness  and  gal- 
lantry, in  reality  think  little  about  them, 
and  find  more  pleasure  in  hunting,  smok- 
iiig»  ga^ming,  and  drinking,  than  in  lavish- 
ing on  them  those  attentions  to  which 
they  have  many  just  claims.  The  Rus- 
sian ladies  have  generally  little  beauty ; 
their  bloom,  as  1  have  said,  is  gone  at 
twenty ;  but  if  they  can  boast  neither 
perfect  features  nor  dazzlingly  fair  com- 
plexions, there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
all  their  manners  remarkable  elegance, 
and  an  indescribable  fascination  thai 
sometimes  makes  them  irresistible. 
With  a  pale  face,  a  somewhat  frail 
figure,  careless  attitudes,  and  a  hauehty 
cast  of  countenance,  they  succeed  in 
making  more  impression  in  a  drawing- 
room  than  many  women  of  greater 
beauty."— (p.  42.) 

The  women  of  the  lower  order  in 
New  Russia  usually  marry  at  fifteen, 
and  are  old  at  thirty,  but  they  have 
this  consolation,  that  whether  their  age 
be  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty,  they  look 
all  the  same.  After  childhood,  their 
limbs  become  at  once  as  masculine;^ 
their  features  as  hard,  their  skin  as 
deeply  tanned,  and  their  voice  as 
rough  as  in  middle  age.  Their  charms 
are  little  improved  by  a  liking  for 
strong  liquors,  which  is  unhappily 
prevalent,  and,  as  we  learn,  is  on  the 
mcrease  among  the  young  and  old  of 
both  sexes. 

In  May,  1839,  M.  de  Hell  reached 
Jiekatarinoslov,  more  than  a  hundred 
leagues  up  the  Dneipr,  and  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  three  governments  into 
which,  as  we  have  said.  Southern  Rus- 
sia is  divided.  It  was  founded  by 
Catherine  II.  in  1784,  but  on  a  scale 
so  vast  that  it  has  progressed  little 
from  the  unoomfortablef  new-settle- 


ment, wilderness  appearance  which  it 
wore  when,  in  the  presence  of  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  IL>  Catherine  laid  its 
first  stone.  Still  it  possesses  many 
large  buildings,  several  churches,  ba- 
zaars, and  some  fine  gardens.  Had 
the  town  been  let  to  grow  of  itself,  and 
not,  in  the  Russian  fashion,  laid  put 
on  too  large  a  scale  beforehand,  it 
would,  from  its  site  on  the  Dneiprf 
and  the  rich  hills  around  it,  have  been 
a  very  beautiful  place.  The  lion  of 
Jiekatarinoslov  is  the  palace  of  Ca- 
therine's favourite.  Prince  Potemkin^ 
which  though  founded  little  more  than 
sixty  years  ago,  is,  thanks  to  the  native 
vandjuism  of  the  Russians,  already  ii^ 
ruins.  Its  porticos,  colonnades,  cor- 
nices, and  capitals,  are  mumed  and 
decreasing,  to  supply  the  wants  of  any 
peasant  who  does  not  choose  to  ^o 
further  for  wood  or  stone.  While  in 
this  town,  our  travellers  witnessed  the 
arrival  of  three  hundred  mountaineers 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  a  display  of  their 
warlike  exercises.  They  were  on  their 
way  to  Warsaw,  to  attend  a  parade 
there  before  Paskevitch,  the  favourite 
of  the  emperor.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  government  that  so  great  a  num- 
ber should  leave  their  nur-off  moun- 
tain homes  for  such  a  purpose.  They 
may  afford  our  readers  a  very  good 
idea  of  a  description  of  cavalry  which 
Russia  has  largely  at  her  command :-. 

**  The  sight  of  these  half  barbarians, 
arriving  like  a  torrent,  and  taking  pos- 
session of  the  town,  as  of  a  conquered 
place,  was  well  calculated  to  excite  our 
curiosity.  We  forgot  tune  and  place  as 
we  gazed  on  this  unwonted  spectacle, 
and  seemed  carried  back  among  the  gi- 
gantic invasions  of  Tamerlane  and  his 
exterminating  hordes  of  Asia,  with  their 
wild  cries  and  picturesque  costumes, 
swooping  down  with  long  lances  and 
fiery  steeds  on  old  Europe,  just  as  they 
appeared  some  centuries  before,  when 
they  subjected  all  the  wide  domain  gf 
Russia  to  their  sway. 

** These  mountaineers  are  small,  agile, 
and  muscular.  There  is  no  saying  how 
they  walk,  for  their  life  is  passed  on 
horseback.  There  is  in  the  expression 
of  their  countenances  an  inconceivable 
mixture  of  boldness,  frankness,  and 
fierce  rapacity.  Their  bronzed  com- 
plexion, dazzlingly  white  teeth,  blac)E 
eyes,  every  glance  of  which  is  a  flash  of 
lightning,  and  reeular  features,  compose 
a  physiognomy  that  terrifies  more  than 
great  uguness. 
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**  Their  manoeuvres  surpass  every- 
thing a  European  can  imagine.  How 
cold,  prim,  and  faded  seem  our  civilized 
ways  compared  with  those  impassioned 
countenances,  those  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, those  furious  gallops,  that  grace 
and  impetuosity  of  movement  that  be- 
long only  to  them.  They  discharge 
their  carbines  on  horseback  at  full 
speed,  and  display  inimitable  address  in 
the  exercise  ot  the  djereed.  Every  rider 
decks  his  steed  with  a  care  he  does  not 
always  bestow  upon  his  own  adornment, 
covering  it  with  carpets,  strips  of  pur- 
ple stuns,  cashmere  shawls,  and  all  the 
costly  things  with  which  the  plunder  of 
the  caravan  can  supply  him. 

**  The  manoeuvres  lasted  more  than 
two  hours,  and  afforded  us  an  exact 
image  of  Asiatic  warfare.  They  con- 
cluded with  a  general  melecj  which  really 
terrified  not  a  few  spectators,  so  much 
did  the  smoke,  the  shouts,  the  ardour  of 
the  combatants,  the  discharges  of  mus- 
ketry, and  the  neighing  of  the  horses 
complete  the  vivid  illusion  of  the  scene. 
It  was  at  last  impossible  to  discover 
anything  through  the  clouds  of  dust  and 
smoke  that  whirled  round  the  impetuous 
riders."— Cpp.  71,  72.) 

We  now  pass  with  our  travellers  into 
the  extensive  country  of  the  Don  Cos- 
sacks, which  seems  naturally  divided 
into  two  well  distinguished  parts,  one 
to  the  north  and  west,  consisting  of 
plains,  much  elevated,  intersected  by 
rivers  and  ravines,  and  presenting  ad- 
vantages for  agriculture  and  pasturage. 
The  Donetz,  the  Khoper,  and  the 
Medveditza  are  among  its  rivers,  and 
it  is  along  the  two  latter  that  the  Cos- 
sacks have  their  most  celebrated  studs, 
the  best  known  of  which  are  those  of 
Count  Platof.  We  need  hardly  re- 
mark that  horse-rearing  is  the  great 
staple  of  their  industry.  The  other 
division  consists  of  steppes  or  dreary 
plains,  extending  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Don  to  the  confines  of  the 
government  of  the  Caucasus,  and  along 
the  Manitch  to  the  frontier  of  Astra- 
khan. Soil  and  scene  are  alike  un- 
varied ;  but  it  is  in  those  plains  that 
the  Cossacks  who  rear  horses  and  other 
cattle  find  the  main  source  of  their 
wealth.  Novo  Tcherkask,  the  capital 
of  the  Cossack  country,  was  founded 
by  Count  Platof,  in  1806.  On  arriv- 
ing there,  M.  and  Madame  de  Hell 
were  at  once  struck  with  the  appear- 
ance and  costume  of  the  people,  both 
announcing  a  distinct  nation.  The 
men  were  handsome,  the  women  pretty. 


There  was  nothing  in  their  dress  par- 
taking of  theNew  Russiansthey  had  just 
left,  and  nothing  European — every 
thing  was  Cossack.  The  Cossacks  are 
all  soldiers,  a  circumstance  which^ 
though  it  may  improve  their  appear- 
ance, is  not  at  all  calculated  to  advance 
their  well-being ;  agriculture  is  but 
little  attended  to,  the  domestic  ties  are 
interfered  with,  and  the  men,  when 
not  engaged  in  war,  are,  like  other 
soldiers,  much  disposed  to  idleness. 
These  and  otberj  as  pernicious  are  in- 
herent evils  in  a  nation  which  is  wholly 
military.  The  Cossacks  are  intelli- 
gent. M.  de  Hell  states  that  he  had, 
at  Novo  Tcherkask,  thirty  of  their 
young  men,  pupils,  and  that  after  only 
a  few  weeks*  study,  they  executed 
topographical  plans  extremely  well. 
The  Cossacks  pay  no  taxes,  are  obliged 
to  equip  themselves  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, and  only  receive  pay  from  the 
day  they  cross  the  frontier.  It  has 
lately  been  proposed  to  equip  them  at 
the  charge  of  government,  and  in  that 
case  they  would,  of  course,  be  taxed. 
Their  country  is  now  a  Russian  govern- 
ment, which  is  represented  by  a  gene- 
ral placed  at  the  head  of  their  military 
staff,  and  resident  at  Novo  Tcherkask, 
a  change  which  is  much  agiunst  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  but  their  orga- 
nization is  still  peculiar  : — 

••  The  ataman  (locum  tenens)  holding 
the  grade  of  lieu  ten  ant-generaJ,  is  the 
military  and  civil  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  the  presi- 
dent of  the  various  tribunals  of  the  capi- 
tal. The  functions  of  vice-president 
having  been  conferred,  since  1841,  on 
the  general  of  the  staff  before  mention- 
ed, the  latter  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  influen- 
tial authority  in  the  country. 

**  The  province  of  the  Don  Cossacks 
is  divided  into  seven  civil  and  four  mili- 
tary districts  ;  the  courts  are  similar  to 
those  of  the  other  governments. 

"  The  army  amounts  at  present  to 
fifty-four  regiments,  of  850  men  each 
(not  including  the  two  regiments  of  the 
empire  and  the  grand  duke\  and  seven 
companies  of  artillery,  naving  each 
eight  pieces  of  cannon.  In  1840,  there 
were  twenty-eight  regiments  in  active 
service,  fifteen  of  them  io-the  Caucasus, 
with  three  companies  of  artillery.  At 
the  same  time,  nine  other  regiments  were 
under  orders  to  march  for  the  lines  of 
the  Kouban."— (p.  145.) 

The  Don  Cossacks  are  divided  into 
four   classes  :—l8t»  the   aristocracy^ 
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founded  by  the  Emperor  Paul ;  2nd,  the 
free  Cossacks ;  3rd,  the  merchants  ; 
and,  4th,  the  slaves ;  amounting  in  all  to 
about  600,000.  All  the  horse  soldiers 
are  taken  from  the  second  class,  which 
indeed  comprises  the  mass  of  the  po- 
pulation. Up  to  1841,  their  polity 
had  this  remarkable  peculiarity,  that 
their  whole  territory  was  one  com- 
mon domain,  without  any  individual 
ownership.  The  government,  after 
many  vain  attempts,  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  dividing  the  lands,  giving 
so  much  to  each  family,  and  an  allow- 
ance for  slaves.  This  arrangement  is 
likely  to  complete  the  overthrow  of 
the  Cossack  institutions.  The  peasants 
are  indeed  free,  but  when  their  lands 
are  absorbed  by  the  wealtliy,  as,  no 
doubt,  they  soon  will  be,  they  will  sink 
to  the  grade  of  slaves ;  serfdom  will 
then  become  fixed  law,  and  the  Rus- 
sian principle  of  unity  will  have  assi- 
milated their  once  singular  country  to 
the  other  provinces  of  the  empire. 

It  has  been  attempted  to  introduce 
Merino  sheep  into  the  steppes  of  the 
Don,  and  with  some  success ;  but  they 
seem  to  require  too  much  care  ever  to 
prove,  on  a  large  scale,  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  Cossacks.  Agriculture 
is,  as  we  have  said,  but  imperfectly  at- 
tended to  ;  but  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  has  been  long  established  amongst 
them,  in  the  southern  regions  of  the 
Don  and  of  the  Axai.  The  Don  wine 
is  sparkling,  not  equal  to  champagne, 
but  good,  and  much  used  in  Russia. 
Horse-rearing,  for  which  their  plains 
are  so  well  adapted,  is  their  main, 
almost  their  solitary,  trade.  Count 
Platoff's  studs  are  the  most  celebrated: 
they  are  of  the  trans- Kouban  race, 
crossed  by  Persian  and  Khivian  horses, 
procured  by  the  late  count,  during  the 
Persian  war  of  1796.  They  have 
also  good  cavalry  horses,  of  the  Tar- 
tar and  Kalmuck  breeds.  The  per- 
sons in  charge  of  the  herds  are  usually 
Kalmucks :  about  one  hundred  horses 
are  kept  by  one  family,  five  hundred 
by  three,  a  thousand  by  five,  and  so 
on  ;  but,  except  a  few  great  proprie- 
tors, the  Cossacks  in  general  idlow 
their  herds  to  wander  without  super- 
intendence. These  horses  never  enter 
a  stable :  **  summer  and  winter  they 
are  in  the  open  air,  and  must  procure 
their  own  food,  for  which  they  have 
often  to  strive  against  the  snow."  It 
is  obvious  how  well  such  hardy  train* 


ing  must  fit  them  for  campaigns.    No- 
thing is  easier  than  to  break  them  in : 

"  The  horso  selected  is  caug^ht  with 
a  noose  ;  he  is  saddled  and  bridled ;  the 
rider  mounts  him,  and  he  is  allowed  to 
gallop  over  the  steppe,  until  he  falls 
exhausted.  From  that  moment  he  is 
almost  perfectly  tamed,  and  may  be 
used  without  damage." 

M.  de  Hell  adds,  that  he  rode  a 
mare,  thus  broken  in,  in  one  of  his 
longest  equestrian  journeys,  and  that, 
though  six  days  before  his  departure, 
she  was  completely  free,  he  never  had 
a  more  docile  animal. 

The  origin  of  the  Cossacks  is  un- 
known, and  has  long  been  the  subject 
of  antiquarian  controversies.  It  is  ge- 
nerally held  that  people  and  name  are 
derived  from  Kasstichia,  mentioned  by 
a  writer  of  the  ninth  century  as  a 
province  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Caucasus ;  but  of  this  Kassachia  no- 
thing is  known  ;  and,  while  the  name 
occurs  only  in  the  ninth  century,  our 
Cossacks  did  not  appear  for  four  hun- 
dred years  afterwards.  There  is  great 
reason  to  believe  that  the  term  Cos- 
sack b  of  Tartar  origin,  and  means 
adventurer.  The  Cossacks  themselves 
regard  the  name  as  of  no  historical 
significance,  but  only  as  a  designation 
given  them  in  former  times.  As  now, 
and,  so  far  as  we  know  of,  as  ever 
used,  the  word  Cossack  describes  a 
nomade  people,  living  under  a  peculiar 
military  organization ;  and  is  thus  ap- 
plied not  only  to  the  Don  Cossacks, 
but  to  Turcoman  and  Kalmuck  tribes 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Caspian, 
while  in  Bessarabia,  a  medley  of  gip- 
sies and  other  people  are  called  the 
Cossacks  of  the  Dneistr*  In  regard 
to  the  Don  Cossacks,  the  most  ancient 
and  most  important  of  all  the  tribes 
who  have  ever  borne  the  name,  they 
became  first  known  in  history  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  on  the  dismember- 
ment of  the  Tartar  empire ;  in  the 
reign  of  Ivan  IV.,  they  put  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  Russia,  and 
since  that  period  their  history  has  been 
blended  with  that  of  the  empire.  They 
differ  from  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus  in  physiological  character- 
istics, and  from  the  Circassians  in  lan- 
guage, in  religion,  and  in  the  well- 
marked  fact,  that  while  the  Circassians 
show  great  skill  in  manufactures,  the 
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Cossacks  have  no  liking  for  any  em- 
ployment of  the  kind.  They  are,  pro^ 
bably^  of  the  Sclavonic  stocky  mingled 
with  Circassian  and  other  bloods  ;  and 
this  intermixture^  together  with  their 
republican  institutions,  may  have  im- 
parted to  them  the  national  and  intel- 
lectual vigour  by  which,  as  compared 
to  their  neighbours,  they  have  been 
and  are  distinguished.  Catherine  II. 
determined  to  remodel  their  organiza- 
tion, with  the  object  of  their  being 
incorporated  with  her  people;  but, 
though  her  plans  have  been  constantly 
pursued,  it  is  only  at  the  present  hour 
that  they  are  in  course  of  being  accom- 
plished. Every  interference,  however, 
with  their  rights  and  usages,  has  been 
in  a  very  high  degree  unpopular ;  and 
had  Napoleon  only  sent  emissaries  to 
the  Don,  with  promises  to  re-establish 
amongst  the  people  there  their  ances- 
tral constitution,  the  issue  of  the  cam- 


paign of  1812  might  have  been  wholly 
different.  The  Count  Platoff  of  that 
brilliant  period,  was  the  last  Hettman^ 
or  Ataman  of  the  Cossacks ;  and  on 
his  death,  and  under  the  pretence  of 
rewarding  the  nation  for  its  services, 
the  functions  of  the  station  were  sup- 
pressed, while  the  title  was  conferred 
on  the  heir  apparent. 

We  have  been  led  to  dwell  upon  the 
subject  of  the  Cossacks  a  little  longer 
than  we  contemplated,  and  cannot^  at 
least  at  present,  journey  on  with  our 
travellers  into  other  regions  as  full  of 
interest  as  those  we  have  only  in  part 
described.  We  commend  their  book 
to  our  readers,  with  a  perfect  confi- 
dence that  it  will  be  found  entertain- 
ing and  fbll  of  information.  We  have 
not  seen  it  in  the  French^  but  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  it  loses  neither 
grace  nor  vigour  in  its  English 
dress. 


ART  IN  GERMANY. — THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ULM.* 


Having  visited  the  greater  number  of 
the  German  States,  I  am  now  on  my 
way  to  Munich,  the  great  focus  of 
German  art.  But  this  art  being  deeply 
impressed  with  reminiscences  of  the 
past,  I  must,  before  proceeding  hither, 
give  you,  according  to  my  promise,  a 
sketch  of  the  forms  in  which  it  existed 
among  the  Teutonic  nations  at  the 
close  of  the  middle  ages — an  epoch  to 
which  the  studies  and  tastes  of  their 
descendants  so  decidedly  revert  at  the 
present  day. 

This  morning,  on  descending  the  last 
slope  of  the  Alb,  I  entered  Ulm,  a  city 
which  played  an  important  part  in  the 
civil  wars  of  Germany,  and  is  stamped 
upon  our  memories  as  the  scene  of  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  exploits  of  the 
empire.  Its  cathedral,  one  of  the  latest 
productions  of  the  art  of  the  middle 
ages,  is  built  of  brick,  like  the  houses 


which  shelter  themselves  under  its  gi- 
gantic sides.  But  this  material^  which 
m  ordinary  dwellings  appears  mean, 
produces  quite  an  opposite  effect  in 
this  immense  edifice— it  more  strikingly 
displays  the  power  and  skill  pat  forth 
in  its  construction.  When  art  fashions 
enormous  piles  of  stone  into  xnona- 
ments  whicn  imitate  those  of  nature^ 
we  look  upon  it  as  an  effort  of  won- 
drous power ;  but  when  this  same  art 
transforms  the  clay  which  we  trample 
under  foot  into  a  colossal  xponument 
of  elegance  and  ms^estvy  such  as  the 
Cathedral  before  me,  it  i^pears  little 
short  of  a  miracle  of  supernatural  in- 
telligence ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to 
turn  with  something  of  regret  to  those 
times  when  men,  now  conngned  to  idle 
inactivity  by  frind  doubt,  could  raise 
structures  out  of  the  sand  cast  by  the 
waves  upon  the  shore,  which  rival  in 
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their  majestic  height  even  the  dazzling 
snow-peaks  of  those  stupendous  moun- 
tains of  Switzerland  which  I  so  lately 
visited  with  you,  my  friends. 

The  architect  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Ulm  has  given  a  front  of  stone  to  his 
church  of  brick ;  and  in  order  to  se- 
cure all  possible  richness  to  this  fa9ade« 
without  producing  a  disagreeable  con- 
trast with  the  rest  of  the  buildings  be 
has  covered  it  from  top  to  bottom  with 
mouldings  of  the  most  perfect  elegance. 
The  eye  can  scarce  follow  to  their  en- 
tire height  these  bold  lines,  which  seem 
to  add  to  the  elevation  of  the  building. 
A  single  tower  composes  the  entire 
front ;  and  although  it  has  stopped  at 
two-thirds  of  its  projected  height,  its 
effect  is  still  very  imposing.  The  porch 
is  recessed  in  its  base,  and  is  orna- 
mented with  gothic  bas-reliefs  of  the 
most  singular  and  naive  designs.  In 
the  interior,  we  enter  first  a  vast  por- 
tico, which  supports  the  organ-loft« 
and  looks  like  a  second  veil  hung  be- 
fore the  majesty  of  the  sanctuary  ;  but 
so  soon  as  we  advance  under  the  co- 
lumns of  this  great  compartment,  we 
behold  within  the  noble  frame-work 
which  they  form,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent temples  ever  designed  by  Chris- 
tian art. 

Three  aisles  occupy  its  whole  breadth. 
The  nave  is  supported  by  gigantic  co- 
lumns, above  which  are  pierced  loftv 
windows.  The  profusion  of  light  dif- 
fused by  these  throughout  the  elevated 
region  of  the  vault,  increases  its  appa- 
rent distance  from  the  eye,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  clouds  themselves  seem 
to  canopy  this  noble  temple.  Columns 
as  lofty  as  the  piers  of  the  nave,  and, 
despite  their  immense  size,  slender  as 
the  palm-tree,  support  and  divide  the 
lateral  aisles.  Exquisite  ornaments^ 
of  such  infinite  variety  that  their  forms 
are  never  repeated,  expand  around 
the  great  piers ;  on  their  shafts,  here 
and  there,  project  heads  and  flowers, 
which  bend  with  movements  of  grace 
altogether  undefinable.  An  elegant 
baptistry,  almost  lost  in  a  space  with- 
out limit,  displays  its  semicircular  form, 
sculptured  with  all  the  taste,  so  full  of 
sentiment,  which  in  every  country 
marks  the  transition  of  style  from  the 
Gothic  to  the  Renaissance.  Thus  this 
edifice,  the  size  of  which  is  colossal, 
and  its  exterior  even  heavy  from  its 
massiveness,  abounds  with  details  of 
incoQceiTable  delicacy.     The  whole 


magic  of  the  building  lies  in  this  con- 
trast, continued  and  reproduced  at 
every  step. 

The  pulpit  is  unique  of  its  kind. 
Those  commonly  seen  are  covered  with 
a  canopy  of  wood,  with  which  art  has 
had  nothing  to  do.     The  most  beauti- 
ful, which  are  those  of  Flanders,  are 
carved  with  a  good  deal  of  imagination, 
but  in  very  doubtful  taste.     Generally 
they  represent  a  corner  of  the  Garden 
of  Eden,  where,  amidst  the  growing 
forms  of  visible  nature,  the  voice  of 
God  descends  upon  the  head  of  the 
first  man,  through  the  first  foliage  of 
the  vegetable  creation.     But  these  in- 
genious productions  never  bear  any 
close  relation  to  the  ancient  edifices 
which  they  adorn ;  heavy  folds  of  dra- 
pery intermingle  with  the  branches,  and 
overwhelm    them  with    a  cumbrous 
weight  of  splendour,  which  betrays  at 
once  the  false  taste  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury.    The  pulpit  of  Ulm,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  of  the  same  age  and  style  as 
the  rest  of  the  edifice ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  a  gothic  cap,  the  point  of  which  mea- 
sures the  entire  height  of  the  churchy 
and  is  lost  in  the  vaulted  roof,  like  a 
celestial  flame  remounting  to  its  source. 
This  immense  pinnacle  is  of  the  most 
elaborate  workmanship.     The  princi- 
pal motive  of  its  decoration  is  a  little 
staircase,  which  winds    through    an 
arbour  of  trefoils,  decreasing  as   it 
ascends.     If  it  were  by  any  means 
possible  to  reach  thb  insulated  stair- 
case, a  child  could  not  stand  upon  the 
lowest  step,  although  it  is  the  least 
narrow.    For  what  purpose,  then,  does 
it  serve  ?     Is  it  to  be  believed  that  the 
architect  had  no  motive  in  thus  sus- 
pending it  over  the  bead  of  the  preach- 
er ?     May  it  not  be  that  he  prepared 
this  path  all  covered  with  flowers  for 
the  messengers  of  the  divine  will,  and 
appropriated  this  portion  of  his  church 
for  the  little  feet  of  the  angels,  who 
descended  at  the  voice  of  the  preacher> 
and  thence  hovered  over  the  beads  of 
the  people. 

Before  we  pass  the  grate  of  the  choir^ 
we  find  at  the  left  corner  a  similar 
idea  reproduced,  in  a  still  richer  and 
more  complete  manner,  in  a  tabernacle 
which  merits  great  attention.  Two 
little  flights  of  stairs,  leading  to  a  niche 
destined  to  contain  the  Host^ — this  is 
the  whole  monument.  But  how  de- 
scribe the  way  in  which  it  is  treated— 
how  ezproM  the  effect  produced  by  ita 
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ornaments^  which  shoot  upwards  like 
a  brilliant  rocket  from  the  pavement^ 
even  to  the  summit  of  the  Cathedral. 

This  architectural  bijou  is  not  the 
work  of  the  architect  of  the  church — 
it  is  attributed  to  Adam  Kraft.  Who 
is  this  Adam  Kraft  ?  you  will  ask.  His 
name,  not  to  be  found  in  anj  French 
biography,  may,  however,  be  read  on 
some  admirable  bas-reliefs  in  Germany. 
He  who  bore  this  name,  unknown  to 
us,  but  glorified  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine,  was  a  modest  artist,  who, 
like  all  his  cotemporaries,  called  him- 
self mason  and  stone-cutter,  was  born 
no  one  knows  in  what  year,  adorned 
Nuremberg  with  master-works  at  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  was 
left  by  the  nobles  of  his  native  city  to 
die  in  misery,  in  the  hospital  of  Schwa- 
bach,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth. 
He  was  a  great  sculptor — indubitably 
the  greatest  of  his  nation — having 
moulded  in  stone,  as  Albert  Durer 
has  traced  on  canvas,  the  ideal  of  the 
genius  of  ancient  Germany. 

The  principal  work  of  this  mason  is 
the  tabernacle  of  St.  Lawrence.  I 
shall  tell  you  of  its  wonders  if  I  ever 
visit  Nuremberg.  Now  I  will  speak 
only  of  the  tabernacle  of  Ulm,  which 
is  sufficient  to  give  the  highest  idea  of 
its  author.  The  architecture  of  this 
little  gem  is  unrivalled  in  its  airy  ele- 
gance— is  all  pierced  work — in  design 
so  flexible,  in  tracery  so  profuse,  as  to 
indicate  at  once  the  hand  of  a  sculptor, 
rather  than  that  of  an  architect.  It 
needed  the  purest  taste  to  proportion 
this  lofty  marble  spiral,  surrounded  by 
a  thousand  open  parapets,  to  the  nar- 
row base  on  which  it  rests.  But,  what 
is  still  more  extraordinary,  are  the 
small  statues  to  which,  here  and  there, 
the  trefoils  imd  pinnacles  give  place, 
and  which  appear  like  the  fragile  inha* 
bitants  of  this  delicate  abode.  The 
train  of  figures  is  uninterrupted  from 
the  highest  point  of  the  spires  to  the 
last  step  of  the  stairs  which  support 
them.  The  eye  follows  this  pious 
assemblage  even  to  the  heavens,  where 
it  is  lost.  The  most  striking  feature 
of  these  statuettes  is  their  expression. 
They  are  so  profoundly  Christian, 
they  necessarily  convey  to  the  spec- 
tator the  faith  they  breathe — they 
make  him  think  on  God,  before  they 
allow  him  to  think  of  art.  Is  not  this 
the  triumph  of  art  itself?  When  we 
have  time  to  analyse  the  execution,  we 


discover  in  it  the  impress  of  the  most 
earnest,  elegant,  and  patient  labour. 
The  little  heads  of  these  little  figures 
are  modelled  with  scrupulous  care. 
Holbein,  who  is  the  successor  and  the 
heir  of  the  whole  generation  to  which 
Adam  Kraft  belongs,  has  not  a  finer 
or  more  vigorously  truthful  touch. 
Agreeably  to  the  practice  of  the  Go- 
thic school,  the  draperies  are  treated 
more  soberly  than  the  figures,  in  order 
to  give  to  these  latter  all  due  impor- 
tance, and  to  add  yet  more  to  their 
austerity. 

What  shall  I  say  of  the  distribution 
of  these  statues?  What  art  in  the 
arrangement  of  those  placed  between 
the  pillars  of  the  side  balustrades  I 
Along  the  whole  flight  of  stairs  figures 
of  monks  read  attentively  the  sacred 
books  which  contain  the  traditions  of 
the  church  —  at  the  angles  of  the 
stairs,  as  a  place  of  more  importance, 
bishops  stand  in  meditative  attitudes ; 
they  are  already  conversant  with  the 
works  studied  by  the  monks,  and  com- 
mune more  upon  futurity  with  their 
own  souls.  This  division  typifies  the 
hierarchy  of  the  church  terrestrial. 
The  hand-rail,  which  is  carried  above 
these  figures,  is  formed  by  siunts  at 
rest,  and  of  the  poor  among  the  faith- 
ful who,  at  the  close  of  day,  repose 
upon  the  faith  of  the  divine  word.  The 
sleep  of  the  j  ust  which  seals  their  eye- 
lids, imparts  a  blessed  tranqoiliity  to 
their  figures ;  some  still  hold  the  staff 
with  which  they  have  made  the  long 
pilgrimage  of  life,  and  which  rests 
near  them  at  the  door  of  the  holy  taber- 
nacle. This  is  the  type  of  the  equality 
of  the  church  celestid.  In  this  small 
space,  therefore,  the  artist  has  pre- 
sented to  us,  without  apparent  effort, 
and  with  the  greatest  simplicity,  at 
once,  the  institution  as  well  as  the  dog- 
ma of  Christianity.  It  is  rarely,  ex- 
cept in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  that  art  has  known  how  to 
awaken  the  deepest  feelings  without 
the  aid  of  ostentatious  splendour.  In 
the  sixteenth.  Paganism  had  already 
made  its  way  into  the  hearts  of  the 
most  religious.  Jupiter  Tonans  rdgn- 
ed  in  the  calmest  imaginations.  What 
thought  had  gained  in  brilliancy,  it 
had  lost  in  sentiment — the  line  had 
more  movement,  but  less  character- 
there  was  more  actual  beauty,  but  less 
of  the  life  which  irradiates  the  depths 
of  the  human  soul.    It  is  probable  I 
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shall  have  frequently  to  recar  to  this 
observation,  so  fertile  in  consequences. 
I  am  in  a  country  where  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries  are  exalted 
above  all ;  it  is  by  evoking  the  memo- 
ries of  this  period,  the  cotemporary 
artists  of  Germany  hope  to  throw  open 
the  portals  of  the  future  to  the  rising 
genius  of  their  country. 

There  are,  besides,  other  master- 
works  of  the  same  period  here.  The 
choir,  to  which  the  absence  of  side- 
chapels  gives  a  greater  severity,  is 
lighted  by  a  few  lofty  windows  opened 
at  the  end  of  the  apsis.  The  design  of 
the  stained  glass  which  adorns  them  is 
in  perfect  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
the  edifice  ;  the  figures  are  framed  in 
architectural  ornaments  of  surpassing 
richness.  The  light  in  passing  through 
this  glass  receives  the  warmest  tints, 
and  this  light  sombre,  yet  ardent,  falls 
upon  the  stalls,  and  shews  to  the  great- 
est advantage  their  rich  browns  and 
precious  carvings.  Wood  yields  to 
the  chisel  more  easily  than  stone ;  it 
may  be  that  its  extreme  facility  of  exe- 
cution is  the  cause  of  that  disdain 
always  manifested  by  certain  schools 
for  a  material,  which  does  not  offer 
sufficient  resistance  to  stimulate  ge- 
nius, or  to  perpetuate  its  impress.  Yet 
among  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  modern 
nations,  wood  has  been  highly  esteemed 
in  sacerdotal  epochs,  and  by  religious 
artists.  It  would  even  appear  to  have 
influenced  in  a  special  manner  the 
form  of  private  dwellings  and  public 
monument8,as  well  those  of  the  middle 
ages  as  of  antiquity.  I  must  now  in- 
troduce to  you  a  sculptor  still  less 
known  but  not  less  inspired  than  Adam 
Kraft,  who  confided  to  this  fragile 
material  the  purest  and  most  delicate 
forms.  His  name  is  George  Surlan. 
All  I  can  tell  you  of  him  is,  that  he 
was  born  at  Ulm,  begun  to  carve  the 
stalls  of  the  cathedral  in  1460,  termi- 
nated his  labour,  which  is  signed  and 
dated,  in  1467,  introduced  his  own 
portrait  and  that  of  his  wife,  and  that 
they  must  have  been  one  of  the  hand- 
somest couples  in  the  whole  Christian 
world.  The  head  of  the  artist,  full  of 
nobleness  and  thought,  had  the  aqui- 
line form,  which  is  the  general  type  of 
the  most  beautiful  oriental  races,  and 
in  Europe  ordinarily  marks  men  born 
to  command  by  their  talents  or  their 
character.  His  wife  also  shews  the 
noble  organization  which  assimilates 


her  to  him  but  besides  this,  in  the 
delicate  and  rather  lengthened  outline 
of  her  physiognomy  and  in  the  elegance 
of  all  her  proportions,  there  is  a  par- 
ticular grace  of  which  I  fancy  I  can 
see  the  traces  in  the  works  of  her 
husband.  With  his  young  and  beauti- 
ful wife,  whose  features  he  has  con« 
tinually  re-produced,  with  the  feeling 
for  art  which  animated  him,  was  the 
artist  happy  ?  I  believe  it,  since  he  is 
unknown.  The  memory  of  man  has 
no  echo,  save  for  sorrow.  It  is  thus 
she  composes  history  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  crimes  and  miseries 
which  have  desolated  the  earth.  But 
whilst  the  storms  which  she  registers 
burst  over  society,  how  many  are  the 
hearts  and  souls  who  seek  the  infinite 
in  a  life  more  calm  and  secure.  Why 
are  these  forgotten,  and  names  alone 
recorded,  which  are  great  only  by  agi- 
tating and  staining  the  earth  with  the 
blood  of  her  children? 

At  Antwerp  I  had  seen  carvings  in 
wood  of  the  greatest  interest ;  most  of 
the  churches  of  Belgium  contain,  be- 
sides their  beautiful  pulpits,  confes- 
sionals, which  are  adorned  with  statues 
and  medallions,  in  which  the  human 
form  is  treated  in  an  elevated  style. 
But  I  had  no  idea  of  such  perfection 
as  is  displayed  in  the  stalls  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Ulm.  The  subject  of  their 
decoration  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  origi- 
nal as  the  execution  is  remarkable.  To 
adorn  the  seats  of  the  chancel  of  his 
native  town,  George  Surlan  has  com- 
posed a  biography  of  illustrious  men 
and  women,  mingling  in  this  sort  of 
apothesis  the  illustrious  names  of  Pa- 
ganism with  those  of  Christianity  with 
a  Tudvete,  I  should  be  inclined  to  take 
seriously,  and  which  was  not  only  an  in- 
dication of  the  advent  of  the  renaissancCf 
but  also  the  expression  of  supremacy 
which  Catholicism  sought  to  extend 
over  anterior  epochs,  as  well  as  over 
generations  to  come.  The  artist  first 
made  two  divisions  in  his  work  ;  at  the 
right,  on  entering,  he  has  placed  the 
women,  at  the  leu,  the  men.  In  each 
of  these  two  divisions  he  has  arranged 
three  successive  stages.  The  lowest^ 
in  front  of  the  stalls,  destined  to  great 
names  of  Pagan  history;  the  second,  at 
the  back  of  the  stalls,  to  those  of  the 
Bible;  the  highest,  on  the  canopy  which 
covers  them,  consecrated  to  subjects 
from  the  New  Testament.  They  are, 
in  fact,  like  three  steps  in  the  progress 
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of  humanitj.      The   charming   faces 
sculptured  on  the  right  wall  must  have 
caused  more  than  one  distraction  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  canons  placed  under 
the  fire  of  their  eyes.     In  the  front 
part  of  the  stalls  there  are  busts  of  the 
Sibyls   in   different   costumes.       One 
wears  the  high  Brabanqon  cap;  ano- 
ther the  long  tresses  of  Germany ;  one 
the  Jewish  veil,  whilst  another  displays 
the  head-dress  of  Italy.     At  the  back 
are  medallions,  which  represent  those 
great  women  who  astonished  the  He- 
brew people  by  the  grandeur  of  their 
enthusiasm  or  their  courage.     Finally, 
on  the  canopy,   surrounded  by  ara- 
besques and  open  work,  are  half-length 
figures  of  saints  and  martyrs  bearing 
their   palms  and  crowns — enchanting 
beauties,  who  no  doubt  had  disarmed 
the   cruelty  of  their  executioners,  if 
nature  had  been  as  complaisant  to  them 
as  art.     Each  of  these  figures  has  a 
peculiar  and  appropriate  expression  ; 
grace  is  the  privilege  of  all,  but  there 
are  among  them  some,  whose  smile  has 
a  purity  all  Christian,  whose  eyes  seem 
to  drop  celestial  dew. 

On  the  men's  side  of  the  choir, 
George  Surlan  has  carved  on  the  first 
stage  the  Pagan  philosophers.  He 
begins  with  Pythagoras,  playing  on  the 
guitar,  in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  the 
mystic  harmonies  of  numbers  and 
spheres  upon  which  this  sage  founded 
his  whole  system.  Then  we  have  So- 
crates, but  not  a  likeness,  no  bust  of 
him  having  then  been  discovered.  Next 
to  him,  Cicero,  who  wears  a  turban, 
his  hand  buried  in  his  long  beard.  Then 
Terence,  who  resembles  the  Christ 
crowned  with  thorns  by  Guido  ;  then 
Quintilian,  Seneca,  and  others.  After 
the  philosophers,  and  near  the  door, 
the  artist  has  placed  his  own  portrait ; 
that  of  his  wife  occupies  a  correspond- 
ing place  among  the  Sibyls.  At  the 
backs  of  the  stalls  which  cover  the  left 
wall,  he  has  placed  medallions  of  the 
prophets ;  the  apostles  occupy  the  ca- 
nopy. The  women's  side  is  certainly 
to  be  preferred  to  that  of  the  men,  at 
which  he  commenced  h'.  labour,  and 
on  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  first 
tried  his  skill.  I  must,  however,  con- 
fess I  have  never  seen  within  the  circle 
of  modern  sculpture  any  work  of  stone 
or  marble  more  endowed  with  immor- 
tality than  these  efforts  in  wood,  and 
I  dare  to  compare  them,  the  female 
heads  especially,  with  what  antiquity 


has  \efi  us,  I  do  not  say  of  her  grand- 
est, but  of  her  most  graceful  works. 

Af^er  satisfying  myself  with  a  view 
of  this  temple,  I  hastened  to  ascend  its 
tower.  It  is  only  by  examining  the 
construction  we  can  comprehend  the 
plan  of  an  edifice.  Moreover,  the  view 
which  we  command  from  the  top  is  not 
the  least  of  the  pleasures  which  the 
buildings  of  the  middle  ages  bestow. 
In  the  middle  of  confined  dwelling- 
houses,  and  the  common  perspectives 
of  cities,  the  cathedral  seems  to  raise 
its  lofty  head  to  give  us  the  liberty  of 
ranging  over  vast  spaces,  of  enjoying 
the  plenitude  of  the  earth  and  of  the 
heaven — an  image  of  the  infinite  scope 
opened  by  religion  to  the  human  sonl. 

Generally  when,  we  first  see  a  pic- 
ture, we  turn  at  once  to  find  the  name 
inscribed  upon  it ;  but  we  are  tardy  in 
paying  the  same  honour  to  the  archi- 
tect.    It  would  seem  as  if  we  fancied 
that  those  grand  temples  which  cover 
the  ground   with  their  vast   founda- 
tions, have  cost  no  trouble,  and  have 
sprung  out  of  the  earth  of  themselves. 
In  truth,  it  is  only  after  earnest  study 
of  the  arts,  that  we  beffin  to  perceive 
an  individual  chai*acter  in  these  iropos- 
ing  masses.     I  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
find,  underneath  a  complete  plan  of 
the  cathedral  of  Ulm,  in  the  sacristy, 
the  name  of  the  architect,   Ensiger, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  tlie  four- 
teenth century.    In  ascending  the  steps 
of  the  tower,  I  religiously  fofiowed  out 
his  idea,  the  whole  of  which  I  had  just 
traced  on  the  paper.     By  degrees,  as 
I  mounted,  I  perceived  that  the  archi- 
tectural design  became  more  delicate^ 
more  capricious,  and  more  rich.     The 
spire  with  which  the  artist  had  intend* 
ed  to  finish  his  tower,  was  a  miracle  of 
lightness  and  tracery.     I  coold  fimcy 
I  saw  him  standing  on  his  enormous 
accumulation  of  bricks,  disembarras- 
sing himself  by  degrees  of  their  weight, 
giving  free  play  to  his  imagination, 
and  indemnifying  himself  for  the  un- 
avoidable heaviness  of  the  base  by  the 
fiorid  richness  of  the  summit,  increas- 
ing at  every  step.     When  l  reached 
the  top,  and  discovered  the  immense 
plain  stretching  out  on  every  side,  I 
comprehended  at  once  bow,  thrown  as 
he  was,  into  a  country  without  moun- 
tains and   without   quarries,  he  had 
been    constrained  'to    dispense    with 
nature's  assistance,  and  to  create  for 
himself  not  only  the  lines,  bat  even  the 
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material  of  his  monument.  I  could 
appreciate  then  the  influence  which 
the  mere  materials  must  exercise  over 
the  constructions  of  man>  in  despite  of 
his  genius.  Amid  the  monotonous 
scenery  of  the  vast  panorama  which 
lay  under  my  eyes,  a  few  interesting 
points  stood  out.  Towards  the  north, 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  I  was  shown  the 
abbey  of  Elchingen,  at  the  foot  of 
which  Marshal  Ney  gained  a  victory 
and  a  dukedom.  To  the  south  lies  the 
palace  of  Mechilsberg,  a  severe-looking 
building,  which  belongs  to  the  King  of 
Wurtemberg.  To  the  east,  with  the 
help  of  a  glass,  I  distinguished,  in  the 
direction  of  Lake  Constance,  the 
heights  of  Hohenstanfen,  whence  de- 
scended a  whole  race  of  emperors.  In 
other  days,  when  I  traversed  the  Lake 
of  the  Four  Cantons,  the  donjon  which 
had  witnessed  the  birth  of  the  house  of 
Habsbourgh,  was  pointed  out  to  me  on 
the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Kussnacht. 
Strange  that  these  two  great  families^ 
the  most  powerful  which  have  governed 
Germany  and  the  world,  should  have 
sprung  from  the  borders  of  these  two 
lakes,  and  the  foot  of  these  gprand 
mountains.  Their  ambition  was  kindled 
on  the  spot  where  the  most  aspiring 
has  been  extinguished !  Animated  by 
the  energy  they  drew  from  the  virgin 
bosom  of  this  wild  nature,  those  indo- 
mitable beings  went  forth  to  unfold  in 
the  face  of  God  designs  which  con- 
founded with  amazement  and  fear,  men 
bred  up  in  the  heavy  and  enervating 
air  of  cities. 

I  read  upon  the  platform  of  this  un- 
finished tower  an  inscription,  which 
tells  that,  in  the  vear  1492,  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  mspected  the  cathe- 
dral from  top  to  bottom,  when  it  had 
scarce  reached  its  present  elevation. 
This  prince,  whom  Goethe  has  so  well 
represented  in  his  "Goetz  von  Berlichin- 
gen,"  opened  a  new  era  in  Germany : 
it  was  he  who  restored  to  the  empire 
some  of  that  unity,  of  which  the  feudal 
system  had  by  degrees  relaxed  all  the 
springs;  it  was  he  who  transmitted  to 
Charles  V.  those  vast  plans  of  univer- 
sal domination  for  which  the  latter  has 
received  all  the  glory.  Like  his  grand- 
son, Maximilian  passed  his  life  in  con- 
tinual agitations,  injournies  without 
end  from  one  extremity  to  another  of 
his  vast  possessions,  seeing  with  his 
own  eyes,  watching  every  where  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  the  administration 


of  the  laws,  and  the  immense  affairs  of 
his  people,  carrying  on  at  the  same 
time  an  almost  continual  war  in  Flan- 
ders and  Italy,  and  forming,  even  in 
the  infancy  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
house  of  Austria,  projects  even  more 
audacious  than  all  the  great  success  of 
this  family  has  given  birth  to  in  after 
times.  His  reign  marks  the  zenith  of 
ancient  German  art :  it  witnessed  the 
glory  of  Hemling  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, of  Albert  Durer,  Adam  Kraft,  and 
PeterVisher,  in  Franconia.  The  cathe- 
dral of  Ulm,  begun  towards  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  remiuned 
unfinished  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth. 
At  this  period  it  was  that  Maximilian, 
standing  upon  its  summit,  threw  a 
sovereign  eye  over  the  provinces  of 
Swabia,  where  he  had  re-established 
with  so  much  care  the  supreme  autho- 
rity of  the  empire.  On  beholding  those 
immense  and  tranquil  plains  spread 
out  at  his  feet,  he,  no  doubt,  proudly 
thought  on  the  dream  of  his  life,  and 
figured  to  himself  that  in  a  near  future 
the  whole  empire  of  Germany,  sub- 
missive to  one  law,  subject  to  one  will, 
should  irrevocably  bow  the  head  be- 
neath the  yoke  of  imperial  majesty. 
Yet,  before  his  death,  he  had  heard 
the  name  of  Luther,  at  whose  eloquent 
voice  the  revivified  chimera  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  strangled  in 
its  birth,  and  despite  the  omnipotence 
of  his  successor,  this  beautiful  cathe- 
dral, which  Catholicism  had  raised  st 
such  expense,  was  invaded  and  con- 
quered by  the  new  heresy.  Luther, 
who  divided  the  empire,  reigns  to-day 
where  Maximilian  dreamed  of  its  con- 
solidation. Scarcely  had  the  portals 
been  thrown  open,  when  the  Reforma- 
tion seized  upon  them,  and  still  it  keeps 
thein  shut.  The  deity  of  the  temple 
has  departed  out  of  it — why  seek  him 
still  in  the  places  he  has  abandoned  ? 
Pilgrims  who  seek  the  remains  of  art, 
alone  ask  to  visit  it ;  but  it  is  not  to 
adore  God,  but  to  admire  the  genius 
of  man,  they  pass  over  this  deserted 
threshold.  One  day  in  the  week,  it 
is  true,  the  crowd  still  come  to  pray  in 
the  lofty  nave ;  but  they  kneel  before 
an  empty  tabernacle — they  no  longer 
see  a  cloud  of  incense  float  through  the 
vaulted  roof.  But  one  object  in  the 
church  corresponds  still  with  the  wor- 
ship professed  in  it — the  cold  slabs  of 
stone  which  cover  the  tombs  of  their 
ancestors. 
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LAYS   OF    MANY   LANDS. 


(from  the  GERMAN.) 
I. 

The  clouds  are  dark,  and  the  winds  are  wailing ; 

The  sky  is  deserted  of  moon  and  star. 
It  is  the  hour  when  The  Ship  goeth  sailing 

Along  the  dusk  ocean  fast  and  far. 
That  lone  Ship,  steered  hy  a  viewless  hand. 

And  pauseless  on  her  path. 
No  storm  shall  wreck ;  she  shall  reach  the  strand 

Unharmed  by  the  elements'  wrath. 

II. 

Far  out  in  the  offing,  where,  on  the  billows. 

The  winds  are  dumb,  and  the  stilled  air  dies. 
Arises  a  barren  rock,  and  pillows 

Its  naked  head  amid  burning  skies. 
There  nothing  bloometh  of  green  or  soft ; 

No  blithe  bird  nestles  there  ; 
The  eagle  alone,  from  his  throne  aloft. 

Reigns  over  a  desart  bare. 

III. 

Yet,  there  sleeps  He  who  was  Europe's  Lord, 

Her  King,  her  Hero,  her  Man  of  Doom,* 
And  his  head-gear,  golden  sceptre,  and  sword. 

Lie  noteless  on  his  forsaken  tomb. 
No  voice  bewails  the  Illustrious  Dead ; 

It  is  silentless  all  and  Dearth, 
It  is  ghastly  Gloom  round  the  last  low  bed 

Of  the  mightiest  spirit  of  Earth ! 

IV. 

And  the  moons  roll  round,  and  the  seasons  duly, 

And  stark  the  Emperor  lieth  alway. 
Till  again  in  its  course  refalleth  newly 

The  stormful  night  of  the  Fifth  of  May. 
Amiddle  that  black  and  dolorous  night 

He  passed  from  this  world  of  strife. 
And,  when  it  returns,  in  the  swift  year's  flight* 

He  awakes  for  a  while  to  Life. 

V. 

And  now,  as  the  conquered  gale  is  dying. 
The  Ship  approaches  in  phantom-show, 

A  spectre-flag  at  her  mast-head  flying 
Of  golden  bees  on  a  field  of  snow. 


\  matter  of  history,  that  Napoleon  frequently  designated  himself  "  Z*  homme 

n." 
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And  the  King  embarks,  in  tbe  moonlight  blae. 

And  away  she  hies  as  a  bird> 
Without  a  pilot,  without  a  crew. 

And  with  sails  all  wind-unstirred. 

VI. 

He  paces  her  deck,  that  Hero  of  story. 

And  looks  abroad  through  the  desert  night. 
His  thoughts  fly  back  to  his  years  of  glory  ; 

His  eyes  rekindle  with  living  light. 
And  on  She  speeds  to  the  ancient  shore 

Of  History  and  Romance — 
And  the  Hero's  heart  leaps  up  once  more — 

He  knows  his  beloved  France  I 

vi. 

Again  he  treadeth  her  soil,  which  trembles 

Beneath  the  feet  of  the  Genius  of  War  ; 
But,  how  changed  seems  all !     The  land  resembles 

The  wreck,  tbe  shell  of  a  burnt-out  star  I 
He  seeketh  her  cities,  but  findeth  none — 

He  looks  for  her  armies  in  vain — 
They  flourished,  they  lived,  but  under  the  sun 

Of  his  resplendent  reign ! 

vui. 

He  seeks  the  Throne  that  he  won  by  Conquest — 

*Tis  trod  into  dust  with  the  things  that  were. 
France  knows  it  no  more  !  Yet  still  hath  he  one  quest — 

The  Father  looks  round  for  his  Royal  Heir — 
He  calls  aloud  for  the  Boy  whose  birth 

Was  hailed  as  the  Hope  of  the  Age — 
Alas  !  his  life  is  outblotted  from  Earth, 

His  name  from  Hi8tory*s  page ! 

IX. 

**  All,  all  are  gone !"  cries  the  Desolate-hearted — 

"  My  glory,  my  people,  my  son,  my  crown  I 
Oh,  how  are  the  days  of  my  power  departed  I 

How  lost  is  the  nation  I  ridsed  to  renown  I 
My  house  and  my  hopes  alike  lie  prone 

In  an  all-engulphing  Grave — 
A  slave  sits  now  upon  Cnsar's  throne. 

And  Caesar  bath  sunk  to  a  slave !" 


WLiX'btXm  Cell. 

(from  the  SWISS.) 

I. 

<<  Father !  what  path  is  it  here  thou  explorest  ? 
Why  since  the  midnight  thus  roam  we  the  forest  ?"— 
— <*  Hush,  foolish  boy  I     Need  I  teach  thee  that  none  rise 
Earlier  than  they  who  would  hunt  before  sunrise  ?'* 

n. 

**  Father,  my  father  1 — thou  rusest  my  wonder  I 
Sprang  not  a  stag  from  the  green  thicket  yonder  ?"— 
Vol.  XXX.—No.  177.  y 
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— **  Silence,  my  son  !     Let  the  stag  seek  his  coyer- 
Other  prey  chase  I  ere  morning  be  over  !'* 

m. 

**  Look,  father,  look  I   The  copse  is  now  so  narrow  ! 
O !  what  a  mark  were  yon  fawn  for  thine  arrow  l"— 
— "  Boy,  thou  yet  knowest  me  not !  Let  the  fawn  pass ! 
Better  blood  drinketh  mine  arrow  ere  dawn  pass !" 


IV. 


"  Father,  glance  round  thee !     Glance  upward,  O,  father  I 
Rain-drops  fall  heavy,  and  thunder-clouas  gather  !** — 

<'  Son  I  amid  earthquake,  and  thunder,  and  lightning, 

Learn  thou  to  stand  with  a  hope  ever  brightening  i'* 


V. 


Look,  my  dear  father  I  Herr  Percy,  the  Bailey  I 
Rides  he  not  hitherward  bravely  and  gaily?" — 
— "  Hal  the  grand  villain !  .  .  .  Now,  caitiff  Herr  Percy, 
Bless  the  good  God  if  He  shew  thy  soul  mercy  !*' 


VI. 


"  Heavens,  father  ! — see  I     The  sharp  shaft  lies  imbedded 
Deep  in  the  breast  of  the  man  we  all  dreaded  !" — 
— "  MaUi  my  son  ?     All  are  not  Men  whom  we  call 
Thb  was — a  Blood-hound,  and  Spaniel-whelp  also  T' 


€bt  ISel&erante  oi  Count  (Sruartnos(. 

(from  the  SPANISH.) 

Ill  fared  ye,  gallant  Frenchmen,  on  Roncesvalles'  plain  I 

There  your  Emperor  lost  his  glory,  and  his  Paladins*  were  slain. 

And  Admiral  Count  Guarinos  was  captured  in  the  fight ; 

Seven  Moorish  Monarchs  all  made  prize  of  that  renowndd  Knight, 

Seven  Moorish  Monarchs  all  cast  lots  for  that  redoubted  Knight, 

And  the  winner  was  a  mighty  King ;   Marlotez  was  he  bight. 

Him  valued  more  Marlotez  than  all  Arabia's  wealth. 

And  thus  he  blandly  spake  him,  **  To  Don  Guarinos  health  1 

By  Allah,  valiant  Knight,  but  in  bonds  thou  must  not  pine ! 

Become  a  Moslem  of  the  Moors,  and  all  I  have  is  thine. 

My  daughters  twain,  O  Pride  of  Spain  !  shall  own  thee  Lord  for  life. 

And  one  shall  weave  thee  shawls  and  shoon,  and  one  shall  be  thy  wife  ; 

And  as  a  marriage -dower  that  may  be  worthy  them  and  thee, 

Chuse  thou  the  richest  lands  and  towns  in  all  Alarabee." 

But  Count  Guarinos  answered,  "  Now,  God's  protecting  grace 

And  the  Holy  Virgin  save  me  from  apostacy  so  base ! 

I  worship  Christ  my  Saviour,  and  curse  thy  false  Mahound  ; 

Moreo'er,  I  have  a  bride  in  France,  to  whom  I  hold  me  bound.**— 

Thereon  the  King  waxed  wroth,  and  he  had  Guarinos  cast 

Down  deep  into  a  dungeon,  and  chained  with  fetters  fast, 

Seven  hundred  weight  of  iron,  which  left  him  ill  at  ease. 

While  slimy  stagnant  waters  rose  up  ayond  his  knees. 

Thence  thrice  a  year  for  sport  and  cheer  to  the  Paynim  rabble-rout 

With  buffetings  and  mocking  taunts  his  captor  dragged  him  out, 


•  The  twelve  peers  of  France. 
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And  the  days  whereon  this  noble  Knight  must  brook  such  bitter  soom 
Were  Christmas-feast,  and  Whitsuntiae,  and  the  holy  Easter  morn. 

A  weary  time,  a  dreary  time,  I  wot,  was  his  alway. 
Till  after  five  long  years  rose  bright  San  Juan*s  restal  Day, 
When  the  Moslem  people  strew  the  ways  with  myrtle  boughs  and  leaves. 
But  the  Christians  all  with  cypress,  as  the  greenest  tree  that  grieves. 
There  was  tilting  from  the  morning  dawn  among  the  Moorish  train. 
And  King  Marlotez  reared  aloft  a  target  on  the  plain  ; 
A  blank  round  glittering  shield  it  was,  like  the  sun  amid  the  skies. 
And  whoso  struck  it  down  to  earth  he  won  the  Victor's  prize. 
But  no  skilled  hand  in  all  the  land  might  speed  a  shaft  so  far — 
"  As  well  have  aimed,"  they  all  exclaimed,  **  at  Mihr,  the  morning-star  I*' 
Hereat  was  roused  Marlotez'  wrath — he  started  to  his  feet- 
No  child,  he  swore,  should  suckle  more«  no  man  buy  bread  to  eat. 
There  should  be  fear  afar  and  near,  there  should  be  dool  and  dearth. 
Until  some  warrior's  arm  laid  low  the  target  on  the  earth. 
The  tumult  and  the  shouting  reached  at  last  Guarinos'  ear — 
"  How  now  I"  he  cried,  "  Comes  Christmas-tide  so  early  in  the  year  ? 
Or  doth  Marlotez's  daughter  wed  some  Bey  of  high  degree. 
Some  Arab  Lord  ? — a  meeter  spouse  than  once  she  missed  in  me — 
O,  help  me  Christ  and  Mary  now  1     My  soul  is  sore  distrest  I 
Would  God  in  Heaven  I  might  but  learn  at  once  the  worst  or  best  I" 
This  heard  the  Moorish  gaoler,  who  stood  on  ward  outside. 
And  thus  he  spake, ''  In  June,  I  trow,  falls  not  thy  Christmas-tide, 
Nor  doth  Marlotez'  daughter  wed  a  Bey  of  high  degree. 
Or  find  in  Alarabian  Lord  the  spouse  she  missed  in  thee. 
This  day  hath  King  Marlotez  reared  a  target-shield  on  high. 
And  infant  may  not  sucklo  breast,  nor  man  get  bread  to  buy. 
There  shall  be  fear  afar  and  near,  there  shall  be  dool  and  dearth. 
Until  some  skilful  marksman  bring  that  target  down  to  earth." 
Then  groaned  the  brave  Guarinos,  and  he  struck  his  brow,  and  cried— 
''  O  I  might  I  mount  my  fiery  steed,  so  long  to  me  denied. 
And  might  I  don  my  cuirass  bright,  and  couch  my  lance  again. 
Full  soon,  I  ween,  that  shield  should  roll  on  Roncesvalles'  plain !" 
"  Now,  sooth  to  speak,"  the  gaoler  said,  "  a  Knight  in  soul  thou  art ! 
But  five  long  years  of  durance  vile  have  lost  thee  hand  and  heart. 
Thine  arm  is  weak,  thy  face  is  wan ;  Death's  mist  already  dims 
Thy  sunken  eye,  and  thine  irons  lie  like  mountains  on  thy  limbs. 
Yet,  since  thou  wilt, — behold  1  I  bear  thy  cartel  to  the  king — 
Perchance  he  may  invite  thee  yet  within  the  tourney-ring  I'* 

Then  away  the  gaoler  hastens,  and  at  Marlotez'  knee 

Down-bending  low,  he  speaketh  so, — **  O,  Sun  of  Arabee, 

O,  Star  of  Spain,  long  last  thy  reign  I     My  captive  craves  a  boon — 

He  lies,  thou  knowest,  in  iron  bands  now  many  a  weary  moon ; 

Yet,  an'  thou  g^ant  him, — thus  he  vaunts, — his  cuirass,  lance,  and  steed, 

Yon  glittering  shield  anon  shall  roll  o'erthrown  upon  the  mead!'" 

With  jeering  laugh  Marlotez  to  this  made  loud  reply— 

"  By  Allah,  that  is  gallant,  now !     I  fain  would  see  him  try  I 

Go,  thou,  and  give  him  all  he  asks,  but  in  sooth  it  doubts  me  much 

If  in  lieu  of  wielding  lance  he  come  not  leaning  on  his  crutch  I" 

The  steed  was  sought,  the  cuirass  brought ;  Guarinos  grasped  his  lance— 

•*  Now,  God  and  Mary  aid  me  for  the  name  and  fame  of  France  I" 

So  saying,  and  so  praying,  he  dashed  amid  the  throng, 

Marlotez  marvelling  much  the  while  to  see  him  still  so  strong. 

He  sped  his  sharp  lance  upward,  and  the  target,  cloven  in  twain. 

Came  down  with  clangorous  clash,  and  fell  on  either  side  the  plain. 

Then  on  the  horde  of  Moors  with  sword  outdrawn  he  fiercely  rushed. 

And  some  he  slew,  and  othersome  his  charger  trod  and  crushed. 
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It  was  a  sight  to  see,  how,  with  more  than  giant  might. 
He  smote  them  down  by  hundreds,  or  drave  them  far  in  flight. 
Then  galloped  he  away,  away,  o'er  the  country  far  and  fast. 
And  left  Marlotez  gazing,  with  wonder  all  aghast. 
Now,  thus  did  Count  Guarinos  escape  from  bonds  and  bale, 
And  much  was  France  rejoiced  to  see  her  Knight  of  Knights  one  more. 
I  have  penned,  perchance,  in  too  rude  rhymes,  this  world-renowned  tale. 
But  all  the  events  therein,  I  trow,  ye  have  heard  of  oft  before. 


(©torn  Xteilli^ :  a  l£leen. 

(from    the   IRISH.) 
I. 

Oh !  lay  aside  the  flax,  and  put  away  the  wheel. 

And  sing  with  roe,  but  not  in  gladness — 
The  heart  that*s  in  my  breast  is  like  to  break  with  sadness — 

God,  God  alone  knows  what  I  feel  I 

II. 

There's  a  lone,  a  vacant  place  beside  the  cheerless  hearth, 

A  spot  my  eyes  are  straining  after — 
Oh  !  never  more  from  thence  will  ring  my  boy's  light  laughter. 

The  outgushing  of  his  young  heart's  mirth  I 

III. 

No  more  will  his  hands  clasp  the  cross  before  the  shrine 

Of  Christ's  immaculate  Virgin  Mother ! 
Never,  oh  I  never  more  will  he  pour  forth  another 

Prayer  for  himself,  or  me,  or  mine  I 

IV. 

The  young  men  on  the  mountiun  sides  will  miss — ^miss  long^ 

The  fleetest  hurler  of  their  number. 
Powerless,  alas  !  to-night  in  Death's  unbroken  slumber. 

Lies  he,  the  Lithe  of  Limb,  the  Strong  I 

V. 

Oh  !  raise  the  keen,  young  women,  o'er  my  darling's  grave — 
Oh  !  kneel  in  prayer  o'er  his  low  dwelling  ; 

At  break  of  day  this  morn  there  knelt  his  mother,  telling 
Her  beads  for  him  she  could  not  save  I 

VI. 

Oh  I  plant,  young  men,  the  shamrock  near  my  darling's  head. 

And  raise  the  hardy  fir-tree  over 
The  spot :  the  strange  wayfarer  then  will  know  they  cover 

My  Oweneen's  dark  burial-bed  I 

VII. 

Heard  ye  not,  yestereven,  the  Banshee  deplore 

His  death  on  heath-clad  Killenvallen  ? 
"  Ul-ullalu!"  she  cried,  "  A  green  young  oak  is  fallen. 

For  Owen  Reilly  lives  no  more  I" 
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VIII. 


There  stands  a  lone  grey  hazel-tree  in  Glen-na-ree» 
Whose  green  leaves  but  bud  forth,  and  wither. 

I  sigh  and  groan  as  often  as  I  wander  thither. 
For  I  am  like  that  lone  grey  tree  I 

TX. 

My  four  beloved  sons,  where  are  they  ?    Have  they  not 

Left  me  a  wreck  here  all  as  lonely  ? 
They  withered  and  they  died  I     I,  their  old  mother,  only 

Remain  to  weep  and  wail  my  lot ! 

X. 

But  I  will  follow  them  now  soon  ;  for  oft  amid 

The  storm  I  hear  their  voices  calling, 
"  Come  home  l" — and  in  my  dreams  I  see  the  cold  clay  falling 

Heavily  on  my  coffin-lid  1 

XI. 

When  the  dark  night  films  o'er  my  eyes,  oh !  let  me  be 

Laid  out  by  Aileen  Bawn  Devany ; 
And  let  the  lights  around  me  at  my  wake  be  as  many 

As  the  white  hairs  yet  left  to  me  ! 

XII. 

See  that  the  tall  white  slender  gowans  blow  and  bloom 
In  the  grass  round  my  head-stone  brightly  ; 

I  would  not  have  the  little  orphan  daisy  nightly 
Mourning  in  solitude  and  gloom  1 


XIII. 

Let  there  be  shrieking  on  the  hill  and  in  the  glen. 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  Galway*s 

Green  land  !     Kathleen  Dubh  Reilly  has  herself  been  always 
The  Queen  of  Keeners :  mourn  her,  then  1 


XIV. 

Lights  will  be  seen  to  dance  along  Cam  Corra*s  height. 

And  through  the  burial-field  ;  but  follow 
Them  not,  young  men  and  women  I  for,  o'er  hill  and  hollow. 

They  will  but  lure  to  Death  and  Night ! 

XV. 

But,  come  ye  to  my  grave  when,  in  the  days  of  May, 

The  gladsome  sun  and  skies  grow  warmer. 
And  say,  <'  Here  sleeps  Kathleen,  where  tempest  cannot  harm  her. 

Soft  be  her  narrow  bed  of  clay !" 

XVI. 

And  count  your  beads,  and  pray,  "  Rest  her  poor  soul,  oh,  God  ! 

She  willed  no  ill  to  breathing  mortal — 
Grant  her,  then.  Thou,  a  place  within  Heaven*s  blessed  portal. 

Now  that  her  bones  lie  in  the  sod !" 
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(from  the  DANISH.) 
I. 

Max  Kandric  hied  him  to  Borg  Dronnthayry 
Max  Kandric  wooed  a  damosel  fair> 
Oswilda  of  the  rook-black  hair. 

"/go  to  the  wedding  I"  cried  Snorro. 

II. 

Max  fetched  her  forth,  his  black-haired  bride* 
He  fetched  her  forth  in  the  red  eventide. 
A  score  of  bold  Ridders  rode  by  her  side— 
"  Whom  /ride  with  1"  said  Snorro. 

ui. 

They  quaffed  the  mead  at  the  wedding-feast* 
Till  the  ruddy  Fire-god  rose  in  the  east. 
**  Who  spares  the  foaming  horn  in  the  least 
Is  no  maid's  man  T*  cried  Snorro. 

IV. 

The  bride's  room-door  it  was  triple-barred* 
No  Ridder  could  strike  aside  its  guard. 
"  By  Thor  l"  cried  all,  «  but  this  is  hard  I"— 
''  Make  way  for  a  sledger  I"  said  Snorro. 

V. 

He  wrenched  away  the  bolting-pin. 
He  triple-barred  the  door  within. 
"  She  is  mine*  I  trow*  to  woo  and  to  win, 
As  well  as  another's  1"  quoth  Snorro. 

VI. 

When  the  Ridders  told  this  tale  to  Max 
His  wrath  blazed  up  like  flaminff  flax* 
And  he  grasped  his  shield,  and  ne  erasped  his  axe— - 
"  So  I    Batter  thy  best  I'*  laughed  Snorro. 

VII. 

<'  Thou  caitiff!  thou  basest  of  guests  and  foes  1 
Quick  !     Open  the  door*  ere  it  swavs  to  my  blows  1 
By  Baldur,  I'll  cast  thy  corpse  to  the  crows  1" 
— "  To-morrow — or  now  ?"— asked  Snorro. 

VIII. 

He  smote  with  the  axe*  he  struck  with  the  shield* 
But  the  thiok-bossed  iron  it  never  mought  yield. 
*'  Thine  elbow-room  oA  this  mellay-field 
Is  not  over-ample !"  sneered  Snorro. 

IX. 

— *'  Whose  battle-sword  won  the  damosel's  ring  ? 
Wretch*  thine  or  mine?     Do  this  foul  thinff* 
And  I  drag  thee  at  noon  before  the  Ring  1 
— <<  Ho  I  ho  l^Do  that !"  snorted  Snorro. 
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X. 


Max  Kandric  he  rodoy  with  fire  in  his  brain^ 
At  the  noontide  hour  over  Ullthor's  plain  ; 
And  a  score  bold  Ridders  rode  in  his  train. 
"  Whom  /ride  with  I"  cried  Snorro. 


— *^  Sir  King,  I  crave  a  boon  at  thy  hands! 
A  rank,  foul  stain  on  his  honour  brands 
The  Ridder  Snorro — and  here  he  stands  !'* — 
— "  Six  feet  and  an  inch  1"  quoth  Snorro. 

zn. 

— *'  We  sat  at  mj  wedding-feast  till  morn> 
When  Snorro,  who  pledged  me,  horn  to  born. 
Bore  off  the  bride,  and  left  me  lorn  I" 

—'<  rU  finish  the  tale !"  quoth  Snorro. 


xni. 

"  Her  tjrant  father  pawned  her  hand 
To  Kandric  here  for  gold  and  land. 
All  TOWS  but  Love's  are  written  in  sand  I 
How  sayest,  Sir  King  ?"  quoth  Snorro. 

XIV. 

— "  Because  both  knights  have  loved  her  long. 
And  for  two  to  wed  one  were  a  shameful  wrong, 
Be  the  bridegroom's  right  on  the  side  of  the  Strong  I" 
— "  That's  where  the  horse  kicks  I*'  quoth  Snorro 

XV. 

The  lists  were  cleared :  Knight  fronted  Knight ; 
'Twas  axe  against  axe  in  the  deadly  fight. 
Now  Odin  and  Hilda  sustain  the  Right  I 
They  fought,  and  down  rolled  Snorro ! 

XVI. 

And  Kandric's  horse,  as  his  foe  lay  prone. 
Clave  open  with  hoof  his  shoulder-bone. 
''  Ha  I"  Kandrick  cried  in  a  scoffing  tone, 

*^  Thafs  where  the  horse  kicks,  thougl^  Snorro !' 

XVII. 

But  up  leapt  Snorro,  and  found  his  feet^ 
''  Thor's  curse  on  him  who  shall  first  retreat  I"— i 
He  struck  Max  dead  from  steed  and  seat, — 
"  For  Man  has  two  arms  1"  quoth  Snorro ! 

xvui. 

"  And  now  for  Oswilda  I     Where  doth  she  bide  ?" 
Then  out  spake  the  King,  "  The  world  is  wide — 
<<  Forth,  Snorro,  and  seek  thee  a  faithfuUer  bride ! 
This  hates  thee  like  Hell,  0  Snorro !" 


XIX. 

And  out  spake  the  bride,  **  I  hate  thee  like  Hell ; 
With  my  Lord  the  King  will  I  henceforth  dwell. 
The  Ridder  thou  slowest  I  loved  not  well, 
But  thee  I  abhor,  O  Snorro !" 
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XX. 

Then  Snorro  fell  with  his  face  to  the  ground. 
He  stirred  not,  he  spake  not»  he  looked  not  round. 
But  the  soul  forsook  him  without  a  sound. 
So  dark  was  the  death  of  Snorro ! 


C]^e  Catatom&s(  of  £)t.  |9ente* 

(from   the   FRENCH.) 
I. 

**  Wandering,  amid  these  caverns^  backwards  to  the  times 

Of  Clovis  and  Clothaire,  when  Frenchmen  loved  and  hated 
With  souls  of  living  fire^  and  Might  was  all  in  alU 
I  see>  in  History^s  tome,  ten  thousand  crimson  crimes ; 
But  none  of  a  dye  deeper  than  have  desecrated 
Thy  vaults,  thou  Golgotha  of  Gaul  I 

II. 

"  Monarch  of  mine  own  mind,  asking  no  boon  of  Power, 

Courting  the  smiles  of  none, — fortuneless,  yet  not  cheerless. 
But  blest  in  that  Content  which  Wealth  so  rarely  brings 
I  cast  my  free  thoughts  forth  to  live  their  fleeting  hour. 

Zealous  alone  that  they  speak  Truth  in  language  fearless 
Alike  of  Peoples  and  of  Kings." 

III. 

•*  Good  !**  cried  a  swarth-faced  stranger  near  me,  bent  with  Age ; 
**  The  words  thou  utterest,  friend,  seem  to  me  wise  and  weighty. 
Thanks  to  the  thirty  thousand  Gods,  whose  changeless  Will 
Governs  this  world  of  ours,  that  I  meet  such  a  sage 

Here,  where  in  one  week  more  I  close  a  life  of  eighty 
Winters  of  mingled  Good  and  111  I" 

IV. 

**  Whence  art  thou  ?'*  I  inquired.     "  The  world,"  he  spake,  "  is  wide 
And  uniform  !     Sand,  grass,  mountain,  and  plain,  and  city, 

Weary  the  traveller's  eye  ;  but,  if  thou  fain  wouldst  know, 
I  come  from  Egypt's  shore,  where  from  the  elder  time 
Men  have  learned  not  alone  to  study  Man,  but  pity 
Him,  as  a  being  doomed  to  W  oe ! 

V. 

**  They  kill  their  enemies — true  I  but  deify  their  Rings 

In  my  land," — so  the  Old  Man  went  on — **  France,  too,  hath  glorious 
Memories,  my  father  told  me,  of  her  bygone  Great  I 
Show  me  the  tombs  of  those  whom  thy  land's  Poesy  sings !" 
Thou  hesitatest,  son  I     Were  the  task  too  laborious  ?"— 
"  All,  stranger — all  are  desolate  1" 

VI. 

<'  Ah,  so  1     I  understand !     You  Frenchmen  bum  the  bones 
Of  Kings  to  save  their  souls !     But  surely  some  inurner 
Of  royal  dust  hath  saved  the  relics  of  a  few. 
Have  your  First  Francis,  your  Fourth  Henry — they  whose  thrones 

Still  daze  men's  eyes — no  monuments  ?" — <<  Ask  the  charcoal-burner 
Who  lived  in  Seventeen  Ninety-two  I 
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VII. 


**  Stranger !  *twas  a  Man- blastings  God^aoousing  time^ 
That  Ninety- two  I     A  God-and-Man^xalting  era 

No  less !     Our  guns  fell  short  of  nitre,  and  we  caused 
The  Dead  to  yield  it  up  to  them  I     A  ghastly  crime 
No  doubt ;  but  every  nation  bows  to  some  chimera. 
France  worships  Glory  I" — Here  I  paused. 

VIII, 

— "  France  ?     Nitre  ?     Glory- worship  ?     What !     Thy  countrymen 
Rifled  their  fathers*  tombs  for  murder-weapons  ?     Frenchmen 

Compelled  the  Dead  to  slay  the  Living  ?" — "  It  was  thus  l" 

— **  Most  horrible  I     New  Zealand  cannibals  in  their  den 

Could  scarce  do  more  I     The  King  of  Dahomey's  bloody  henchmen 
Would  shrink  from  aught  so  barbarous !" 

IX. 

— "  Thou  dost  not  own  the  Prophet  ?" — •*  No  I     Mine  is  a  far 
More  ancient  creed  than  his :  I  honour,  without  fearing, 
A  multitude  of  Gods>  and  thine  among  the  rest. 
Conscience  hath  been  my  guide,  Virtue  my  polar  star. 

Through  my  life's  pilgrimage*     Glad  thought,  now,  when  I  am  nearing 
The  habitations  of  the  Blest ! 

X. 

"  You  Frenchmen  have  weak  eyes  I     The  light  that  Jesus  Christ 
Shed  on  the  world — and  no  man  worships  more  than  I  do 
That  first  of  Gods  and  Men — dazes  your  infant  sight ! 
Oh,  yes  !  your  souls  are  dead,-!--else  had  His  words  sufficed 
To  enkindle  them;  and  Paris,  now,  like  Tyre  and  Sido, 
Damned — could  rule  Earth  with  giant  might ! 

XI. 

*'  These  words  are  bitter,  son  I" — "  Father,  they  burn  like  fire ! 

Spare  me,  I  would  conjure  thee  I" — "  Ah  1  whene'er  Truth  flashes 
Through  certain  minds,  it  always  burns  I    Canst  thou  defend 
A  people  of  regicides — a  race  that  in  blind  ire 

Decapitate  their  sovereigns,  and  destroy  their  ashes  ?" — 
— "  But  I  was  born  in  France,  my  friend  I" 

XII. 

— "  Blush  for  thy  country,  then !"     The  Egyptian  moved  away 
And  disappeared.     Night's  shades  were  gathering  darkly  over 
The  grey  walls  of  Saint  Denis*.     With  sadness  in  my  soul 
I  also  left  the  spot.     Oh,  France  I  France !  hath  Decay 
Rotted  thy  heart  indeed,  or  wilt  thou  yet  discover 
That  God's  Truth  is  thine  ultimate  goal  ? 


Si 


9Lbt  nSorstt  Eo^. 

(from   the   PERSIAN   OF   DJAMEELAH.) 

I. 

Merchant !  I  have  lost  the  bright  and  beauteous 


Jewelled  shawl  thou  soldest  me  so  lately." 
— <'  Art,  my  lord,  is  in  these  days  a  duteous 
And  withal  a  most  illustrious  handmaid. 
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One  so  rich  as  thou  may  have  a  greatly 
Finer  shawl^  believe  me^  at  command  made." 
— **  Thanks,  good  Merchant  I     Make  me«  then>  I  pray  thee^ 
A  much  finer  shawl^  and  I  will  pay  thee  T' 

II. 

*'  Architect !  my  handsome  country  villa 

Yesterday  took  fire>  and  nought  could  save  it. 
It  now  lies  a  ruin  I" — **  Allah-el-illah ! 
Fire>  like  Air,  will  find  or  force  expansion — 
*  Fire  must  burn>  and  woodwork  may  not  brave  it  I 

But — I'll  build  thee  a  far  handsomer  mansion." 
— **  Thanks^  good  Architect !     The  cost  may  make  me 
Poorer,  but,  Inshallah !  'twill  not  break  me." 

III. 

''  Boatman  1  I  have  dropped  a  golden  casket 

Of  rich  pearls  (my  whole  wealth)  in  this  river. 

I  shall  die  !"— "  Not  so  I     Take  up  a  basket, 

And  hawk  figs  1     The  river  hath  bereft  thee 

But  of  rubbish.     Thank  the  Bounteous  Giver 

Of  all  Good  that  Health  and  Hope  are  left  thee> 

And  be  calm  1" — "  Well,  Boatman,  thou  advisest  1" 

Action,  Action,  is  in  all  states  wisest  1" 

IV. 

*'  Hakim  I     All  thy  skill  proves  unavailing— 

Lo  1  he  dies  I     My  charming  boy  hath  perished  I"-— 
''Be  consoled,  my  friend,  and  cease  thy  wauing— > 
This  dear  youth  departs  to  another  Father. 

Four  sons,  too,  are  left  thee  yet,  as  cherished. 
And  more  charming  still,     O  1  learn  to  gather 
Flowers  amid  thorns,  and  Comfort  from  bereavements—- 
Peace  and  Patience  are  Life's  true  achievements!" 

V. 

"  Moolah !  Moolah !     I  feel  broken-hearted." 

— "  And  why  so,  son  ?     Whence  this  bitter  anguiah  ?" 
— ''  All  is  gone  1     My  last  stay  hath  departedi 
I  have  lost  my  Name  I" — "  Oh,  wretched  mortal  I 

Lost  thy  Name  1     Then,  henceforth  must  thou  lang^uish 
In  lone  woe,  shut  out  from  Hope's  last  portal  I 
Go,  and  consecrate  thv]]soul  to  God  by  Sorrow, 
For  on  thy  Life's  Night  shall  never  dawn  a  Morrow  T* 


(from  the  welsh  of  DAVYTH  AP  OWTLYNN,  an  AN6LESEA  BABD  OV  THS 

FOURTEENTH  CENTCTRY.) 

This  morning,  lying  couched  amid  the  grass 

In  the  deep  deep  dingle  south  of  Llangwytb's  Pass, 

While  it  was  yet  neither  quite  bright  nor  dark, 
I  heard  a  new  and  wonderful  High  Mass. 

The  Chief  Priest  was  the  Nightingale :  the  Lark 
And  Thrush  assisted  him  ;  and  some  small  bird 

(I  do  not  weet  his  name)  acted  as  Clerk. 
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My  spirit  was  lapt  in  ecstasy :  each  word 

Word  after  word,  thrilled  through  me  like  the  deep 

Rich  music  of  a  dream :  not  wholly  asleep 

Nor  all  awake  was  I,  hut>  as  it  were> 

Tranced  somewhere  between  one  state  and  the  other. 

All  heavy  thoughts  that  through  the  long  day  smother 
Man's  heart  and  soul  with  weariness  and  oare 
Were  gone,  and  in  their  place  reigned  pure  delight. 
The  nightingale,  sent  from  a  far  and  bright 
Land  by  my  golden  sister,*  prophesied 
Of  blessed  days  to  come,  in  a  sweet  voice ; 
And  the  small  Bird  responding,  sang»  *'  Rqjoice  I    Rejoice  I" 
I  heard  his  little  bell  tinkle  and  jingle 
With  a  clear  silver  sound  that  filled  the  dingle. 
Heaven  is  a  state  wherein  Bliss  and  Devotion  mingle^ 
And  such  was  mine  this  morn :  I  could  have  died 
Of  rapture !     Never  knelt  upon  his  hassock 
Bishop  or  deacon  with  a  holier  feeling. 
How  beautifully  shone  the  Thrush's  cassock^ 
Covered  all  over  with  a  thousand  strange 
And  lovely  flowers,  like  those  upon  an  Arabesque  ceiling  1 
The  altar  seemed  of  such  resplendent  gold 
As  no  man,  even  a  miser^  would  exchange 
For  all  the  jewels  in  the  East  of  old. 
Two  hours  I  lay  admiring  all  I  saw^ 
Yet  those  two  hours  appeared  to  me  no  more 
Than  as  a  moment :  I  look  back  with  awe 
And  wonder  at  what  then  I  thought  and  felt. 
And  would  give  all  my  fame,  and  all  my  lore. 
Yea,  even  almost  my  life,  but  to  restore 
The  rapturous  emotions  that  then  dwelt 
Within  my  bosom  1     Ah  1  this  may  not  be — 
But  glory  unto  God,  who  in  His  infinite  love 
Created  Man  to  enjoy  to  eternity 
Even  greater  happiness  in  His  own  Heaven  above ! 

J*  0.  M. 


*  A  young  lady  of  the  name  of  Morvyth,  to  whom  the  bard  appears  to  have  been 
tenderly  attached.    She  resided  in  the  county  of  Chester. 
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A   HIGHLAND  CHIEF  0!CE  HUXDEED   TEAKS   AGO. 


Among  the  names  which  iDtestine 
commotion  has  firom  time  to  time 
withdrawn  from  obscurity  and  ren- 
dered historical,  none  has  come  down 
to  posterity  with  a  fairer  or  more 
honourable  reputation  than  that  of 
Donald  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  who 
one  hundred  years  ago  was  zealously 
engaged,  with  his  numerous  and  Ta- 
liant  clan,  in  the  last  enterprize  of  the 
Stuart  party. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is 
not  to  pass  over  ground  so  much 
beaten  as  the  expedition  in  question, 
nor  to  detail  the  particulars  of  the 
conspicuous  part  home  in  it  byLochiel, 
which  narratives  approved  by  general 
acceptance  have  already  sufficiently 
set  forth — but  to  throw  together,  in 
a  very  brief  form,  a  few  circum- 
stances less  generally  known  regard- 
ing that  memorable  Highland  chief. 

Bom  about  1698  or  1700,  he  was 
too  young  to  bear  a  part  in  the  insur- 
rection of  17 Id  (as  his  grandfather, 
the  celebrated  Sir  Ewan,  of  Lochiel, 
was  too  old,  being  then  eighty-seven 
years  of  age),  which  preserved  for 
him  the  succession  to  the  estate  and 
chiefdom,  on  Sir  Ewan's  death,  in  1719. 
His  father,  John  Cameron,  of  Lochiel, 
had  been  outlawed  and  attainted  for 
his  share  in  the  rebellion  of  1715,  and 
mostly  remained  an  exile  for  thirty- 
two  years,  the  whole  term  of  his 
subsequent  existence. 

Lochiel  not  only  imbibed  attach- 
ment to  hereditary  and  indefeasible 
right,  from  the  martial  achievements 
in  behalf  of  the  Stuart  family  of  his 
renowned  grandfather,  the  most  fa- 
mous chief  of  his  own  day,  but  from 
the  courageous  example  of  his  father, 
who,  with  his  younger  brother,  Allan, 
perilled  his  life,  and  lost  his  fortune  in 
that  cause. 

This  Allan  Cameron,  the  uncle  of 
the  subject  of  my  paper,  was  a  man  of 
very  considerable  abilities  and  address^ 
and  for  many  years  one  of  the  prime 
agents  of  the  Stuart  family.  In  com- 
pany with  Stuart  of  Appin,  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  Highland  chiefs 
to  present  at  court  what  was  com- 
monly   called    the    "sword-in-hand" 


address,  in  1712,  and  it  well  deserved 
that  name,  for  it  openly  asserted  prin- 
ciples altogether  inconsistent  with  the 
Hanoverian  succession. 

It  is,  I  think,  highly  probable  that 
Allan  and  his  colleague  were  the 
Highland  gentlemen  mentioned  by 
Swift,  in  a  letter  of  that  period,  as 
having  dined  in  his  company  at  Lord 
Treasurer  Harley*s,  and  whom  he 
specially  distinguishes  as  **  very  polite 
men,"  no  small  compliment  to  two  Scot- 
tish Highlanders,  from  that  caustic  pen. 
Allan  exercised  a  very  considerable 
influence  over  the  mind  of  his  nephew, 
the  young  chief,  and  employed  it  all 
in  establishing  his  principles,  and  in- 
flaming his  zeal,  on  behidf  of  the 
Stuarts. 

Lochiel,  in  his  youthful  days,  paid 
many  visits  to  France,  and  whoi  about 
to  return  home  from  one  of  these,  in 
1729,  received  a  re^^ular  conmussion 
from  the  old  Chevalier,  to  treat  with 
such  of  his  friends  in  Scotland  as  he 
considered  trustworthy. 

Thb  was  accompanied  by  a  letter 
from  his  uncle,  Allan  (who  was  cham- 
berlain to  that  unfortunate  prince), 
then  at  Albano,  in  Italy,  which  con- 
tains ample  proof  of  the  tact  and 
ability  already  attributed  to  tihat  rela- 
tive. A  few  extracts  are  subjoined  >— 
**  You  are  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
Glengarry  and  all  neighbonn^  and  to 
let  byegones  be  byeg^nes  as  long  as 
they  continue  firm  to  tha  long's  in- 
terests. You  must  see  to  win  them 
by  courtesy  and  good  management, 
which  will,  I  hope,  enable  you  to  make 
a  figure  amongst  them — not  but  that 
you  are  to  tell  the  troth,  if  any  of 
them  fail  in  their  dn^  to  their  king 
and  country.  ...  As  to  Lovat, 
pray  be  always  on  your  goard,  yet  not 
so  as  to  lose  him;  on  th«  contrary, 
you  may  say  that  the  \aD%  trusts  a 
gpreat  deal  to  the  resolution  he  has 
taken  to  serve  him.  •  .  •  But, 
dear  nephew,  yon  know  very  well 
that  he  is  a  man  whose  chief  end  has 
always  been  his  own  interest.  It  is 
true  he  wishes  our  family  well,  and,  I 
doubt  not,  would  wish  the  kinff  re- 
stored, if  he  has  grace  to  lend  a  help- 
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ing  hand  to  ity  after  what  he  has  done. 
So,  upon  the  whole>  I  know  not  what 
advice  to  give  you  concerning  him, 
only  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  him 
you  can ;  but  always  be  upon  your 
guard,  for  it  is  best  not  to  put  too 
much  in  his  power,  before  executing  a 
good  design.  The  king  knows  very 
well  how  useful  he  can  be,  if  sincere, 
which  I  have  represented  as  fully  as 
necessary." 

Thus  ably  instructed,  and  possessed 
himself  of  an  excellent  understanding 
and  accomplished  manners,  Lochiel 
was  an  invaluable  auxiliary  to  the 
cause  which,  unhappily  for  himself,  he 
so  ardently  espoused ;  and  he  brought 
a  strength  to  it,  superior  to  any  result- 
ing from  mere  force  of  intellect,  or 
gentlemanlike  bearing — the  solid  re- 
spect attached  to  an  upright,  honest, 
honourable  character,  which,  through 
his  entire  life,  he  maintained  un- 
blemished, by  the  universal  admission 
of  friend  and  foe. 

Placed  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
and  warlike  clan,  long  distinguished 
for  military  achievement,  but  as  much 
distinguished  for  predatory  habits,  he 
set  his  face  steadily  and  consistently 
against  every  act  of  aggression  and 
violence.  "  Burt's  Letters  from  the 
Highlands"  prove  that  he  had  done  so 
as  early  as  1726.  "  The  chief  of  the 
Camerons,"  writes  that  intelligent 
officer,  "has,  as  I  am  very  well  in- 
formed, positively  forbidden  all  such 
outrages  (cattle-lifting,  &c.),  which 
has  not  at  all  recommended  him  to 
some  of  his  followers." 

But,  however  some  of  the  fiercer 
spirits  might  chafe  at  being  reined  in 
from  their  accustomed  turbulence,  the 
clan  in  general  soon  became  sensible  of 
the  inestimable  qualities  of  their 
amiable  chief.  A  chieftain  of  the  clan» 
a  few  years  deceased,  and  a  worthy 
example  of  a  hospitable,  warm-hearted 
Highland  gentleman  (the  late  Came- 
ron of  Clunes),  who  was  probably  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  local  history 
of  his  sept  than  any  person  now  sur- 
viving, and  on  whose  authority  many 
of  the  statements  in  this  paper  are 
made,  gave  me  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  was  held  by  his 
clan : — "  There  never  was  a  chief  more 
beloved  than  Donald  of  the  Forty-five. 
He  took  the  greatest  pains  to  improve 
his    clan,    and    was   himself  a  most 


amiable  gentleman,  so  just,  generous, 
and  condescending,  that  he  governed 
them  entirely  by  the  love  which  they 
had  for  him  personally  I" 

His  generosity  was  indeed  only  re- 
stricted by  his  means.  His  estate, 
though  forty  miles  in  extreme  length, 
by  many  in  breadth,  did  not  produce 
more  than  jCGOO  or  ^6700  a  year.  The 
same  estate  now  produces  jf  10,000 
per  annum,  as  it  is  possessed  by  his 
great  gprandson.  Indeed  the  rental 
itself  of  the  estate  did  not  amount  to 
the  sum  above  stated,  but  part  of  it 
was  covered  with  vast  woods,  and 
where  these  were  contiguous^to  the  sea, 
Lochiel  had  many  large  transactions  in 
their  timber  with  the  merchants  of 
Whitehaven,  and  others. 

His  residence  at  Achnacarrie,  in 
Glenarkaig,  through  which  a  river 
rushes  connecting  the  two  large  lakes, 
Arkaig  and  Lochy,  and  which  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  extensive 
woods,  formed  a  romantic  and  suitable 
abode  for  a  Highland  chief. 

The  tourist  will  there  vainly  seek 
any  extensive  ruins  of  Lochiel's  man- 
sion, burned  by  the  military  in  1746 ; 
nothing  of  it  remains  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  a  cross  wall.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  cross  wall  and  a  stone  foun- 
dation, it  had  been  entirely  built  of 
wood,  which  was  the  most  abundant 
material  in  the  neighbourhood,  about 
the  year  1725. 

A  summer-house  erected  by  him 
may  be  seen  by  the  river-side,  within 
which  a  large  ash-tree  grows,  marking 
the  long  period  during  which  the 
building  has  been  roofless.  This  was 
a  favourite  resort  of  his,  and  from  the 
window  it  is  said  he  could  shoot  a  deer 
in  the  opposite  wood,  or  draw  a  salmon 
from  the  stream,  in  order  to  which  a 
bell  rang  when  a  fish  was  taken  by 
machinery  fixed  in  the  river. 

Lochiel  had  considerable  taste  for  the 
improvement  of  grounds.  He  laid  out 
gardens,  and  formed  plantations  of 
trees  (such  as  beech)  which  did  not 
gprow  naturally  in  his  forests. 

Just  at  the  time  of  the  young  Che- 
valier's landing  in  the  highlands,  he 
contemplated  the  drainage  of  a  large 
tract  of  ground,  and  the  addition  of  it 
to  his  demesne,  as  well  as  the  erection 
of  a  new  mansion-house,  for  which 
preparations  had  been  made,  and  tim- 
ber actually  sawn,  which  was  thrown 
by  the  soldiery  into  the  general  confla- 
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gration,  at  the  burning  of  the  house 
already  in  existence  at  Acbnacarrie. 

Amidst  such  pursuits^  and  acts  of 
real  benevolence  and  general  utility  to 
his  country,  mingled,  however,  of 
course,  with  political  plots,  many  years 
of  his  life  passed  away  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  domestic  happiness. 

He  was  already  closely  allied  to  the 
clan  Campbell,  by  near  relationship  to 
the  Breadalbane  family,  and  also  to  the 
Lochnell,  the  oldest  cadets  of  Argyle, 
of  which  house  his  mother  was  a  mem- 
ber, and  he  drew  the  bond  of  union 
with  a  clan  generally  so  opposite  in 
politics,  still  closer,  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Campbell,  of 
Auchenbreck,  Bart. 

His  father-in-law,  however,  was  of 
the  same  political  principles  with  him- 
self, and  they  were  alike  Protestants 
in  religious  profession — a  curious  in- 
consistency, but  one  very  common  in 
Scotland  at  that  day. 

There  were  persons  of  all  religious 
persuasions  to  be  found  among  the 
Scottish  adherents  of  the  Stuart  family, 
but  men  of  rank  were  in  general  (as 
Lochiel  was)  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church.  Romanists  (except 
among  the  very  lowest  class  of  High- 
landers) were  comparatively  but  few 
in  number.  The  strength  of  the 
Jacobite  conspiracy  was  among  the 
Episcopalians. 

So  truly  respectable  a  character  as 
Lochiel,  in  whom  Jacobitism  was  pre- 
sented in  the  fairest  colours,  naturally 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  friends  of 
government  in  Scotland,  and  many 
efforts  were  vainly  made  by  them  to 
detach  him  from  his  party. 

The  celebrated  John  Duke  of  Argyle, 
to  whose  family  and  clan  Lochiel  was 
related,  always  paid  him  the  most  flat- 
tering attentions,  and  in  conjunction 
with  President  Forbes,  threw  tempta- 
tions in  his  way,  which  would  have  de- 
prived the  Stuarts  of  a  less  honest  and 
resolute  adherent. 

While  Lord  Lovat  played  the  game 
of  fast  and  loose,  watching  any  oppor- 
tunity of  personal  adva;:tage  which 
either  party  afforded  him,  trusted  by 
none,  and  disliked  by  all,  Lochiel,  sted- 
fast  in  his  political  attachments,  and 
earnest  for  his  cause,  attracted  univer- 
sal esteem,  and  his  most  bitter  oppo- 
nents lamented  the  fatuity  which  had 
thrown  so  worthy  a  man  into  the  ranks 
of  the  Pretender. 


I  need  not  recapitulate  the  oircum- 
stances  connected  with  the  landing  of 
Charles  Edward,  and  the  arrangements 
for  insurrection.  The  histories  of 
Home  and  Chambers  are,  upon  these 
points,  sufficiently  satisfactory. 

Lochiel  was  exceedingly  distressed 
by  so  unadvised  and  rash  an  advent, 
and,  in  the  first  instance,  dispatched 
his  brother.  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron, 
with  a  message  to  the  Chevalier,  abso- 
lutely declining  any  association  with 
so  wild  an  enterprise. 

It  had  been  happy  for  himself,  as 
well  as  his  family  and  country,  if  he 
had  been  content  with  this  intimation 
of  his  views ;  but  on  farther  reflection 
he  thought  his  loyalty  required  him  to 
wait  upon  the  prince,  and  explain  them 
in  person. 

Mr.  Home  is  very  distinct  and  par- 
ticular in  his  account  of  the  interview 
which  took  place  between  Charles 
Edward  and  Lochiel,  at  Boradale ; 
and  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  ques- 
tion that  he  is  a  faithful  narrator  of 
the  real  truth.  The  genuine  charac- 
ter of  the  chief  remarkably  appears  in 
that  singular  conversation — sensible 
and  prudent,  yet  full  of  loyal  enthu- 
siasm and  devoted  bravery. 

''  I  will  share  the  fate  of  my  prince, 
and  so  shall  every  roan  over  whom  na- 
ture or  fortune  has  given  me  any 
power,"  was  its  decisive  conclusion. 

In  the  diary  of  Bishop  Forbes,  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Chambers,  an  assertion 
is  made,  on  the  authority  of  Macdonnell 
of  Glengarry,  that  Lochiel  required 
security  to  be  given  him  for  the  value 
of  his  estate,  before  consenting  to  join 
the  standard.  Even  if  it  were  true, 
it  is  no  blot  upon  the  character  of 
the  chief.  In  the  next  place,  the 
character  of  the  bishop*s  informant  was 
very  indifferent,  and  altogether  un- 
worthy the  gallant  race  from  which  he 
sprang.  It  is  too  bad  to  find  a  craven, 
who  himself  skulked  from  danger,  and 
allowed  his  brave  dan  to  be  led  out  bj 
his  younger  brother,  presume  to  cast  a 
reflection  upon  such  a  man  as  Lochiel, 
who  asked  no  clansman  to  encounter 
peril  which  he  himself  did  not  face  be- 
fore him,  and  of  whom  a  friendly  op- 
ponent wrote— 

•*  Not  K!a  the  pretty,  prudent,  modem  vaj, 
Bid  othen  go,  himielf  ftt  home  to  etaj. 
But  like  «  warrior  ttfarely  drew  hii  avOKd 
And  reared  hi«  target  flor  hla  mrtlTt  lord.** 

It  may  be  obsenredf  last  of  alt,  that 
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there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  such 
an  arrangement  discernible  in  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Stuarts  and 
Lochiel>  subsequent  to  1746,  as  we 
have  it  published  in  the  appendix  to 
"Brown's  History  of  the  Highlanders." 
On  the  contrary,  the  high  and  disinte- 
rested character  of  the  chief  stands  in 
honourable  contrast  with  the  selfish- 
ness of  others. 

When  Lochiel  had  once  determined 
upon  the  hazardous  enterprize  which 
put  an  end  to  the  happiness  of  his  own 
domestic  circle,  as  well  as  to  that  of  so 
many  other  families,  he  threw  all  his 
energies  into  the  task  of  marshalling 
his  clan  for  the  field.  His  call  was 
cheerfully  responded  to  by  that  warlike 
people,  and  all  his  chieftains  were 
anxiously  engaged  in  preparing  their 
numbers  against  the  day  of  rendez- 
vouz — 

**  Then  through  the  wild  Olenneris, 
And  down  by  Lochy's  sidet 
Toung  Donald  leaves  his  sheallng, 
And  Malcolm  leaves  his  bride." 

His  accession  to  so  rash  an  adven- 
ture seems  to  have  surprised  some 
who  were  best  acquainted  with  his 
principles  and  character.  Sir  Alex- 
ander Macdonald,  of  Sleat,  writes  to 
President  Forbes, "  Young  Clanronald 
is  playing  the  fool,  and,  what  is  much 
more  extraordinary,  Lochiel's  pru- 
dence has  altogether  forsaken  him." 
The  Lord  President  himself  also  writes 
about  the  same  time  to  Cluny  Mac- 
pherson, "  I  am  prodigiously  concerned 
at  the  folly  of  our  friend  Lochiel." 

The  night  of  the  18th  of  August, 
1745,  was  surely  an  anxious  and  agi- 
tating one  at  Achnacarrie.  The  next 
day  was  appointed  for  the  erection  of 
the  standard  at  Glenfinnan,  and  parties 
of  men  were  arriving  from  different 
quarters  during  the  entire  night.  The 
house  itself  was  filled  with  soldiers  of 
the  Royal  Scots,  nearly  two  hundred 
of  whom  had  been  taken  prisoners  the 
day  before,  by  Macdonald  of  Keppoch, 
and  handed  over  to  Lochiel  for  safe 
custody.  Lochiel  treated  these  prison- 
ers with  the  greatest  humanity  and 
courtesy  ;  and  finding  one  of  the  offi- 
cers wounded,  sent  him  on  his  parole 
to  Fort  Augustus,  that  he  might  be 
properly  taken  care  of.  I  fear  that  this 
officer  broke  his  parole. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of 
the  19th,  the  main  strength  of  the 
Clan  Cameron  had  arrived ;  but  a  large 
company,  who  resided  in  Morven  and 


Suinart,  in  Argyleshire,  were  not  to 
come  to  Achnacarrie,  but  to  join  on 
the  march  to  Glenfinnan,  to  raise  whom 
and  bring  them  up,  Lochiel  had  sent 
his  brother,  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron, 
two  days  before.  All  the  Lochaber 
Camerons  had  come  up  under  their 
different  chieftains,  by  six  or  seven 
o'clock :  Letterfindlay,  Glennevisy 
Glendessary,  Calaart,  Eracht,  Strone, 
Clunes,  Lindevra,  &c.,  &c.,  all  pro- 
duced their  plaided  warriors. 

Like  other  large  highland  clans,  the 
Camerons  consisted  of  various  tribes, 
of  which  the  three  principal  were,  the 
Mac  Martins,  under  the  Lurd  of  Let- 
terfindlay; the  Mac  Molonys,  under 
Strone ;  and  the  Mac  Sorleys,  under 
Glennevis.  It  was  often  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty  in  clan  regiments,  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  the  various  chief- 
tains to  regimental  rank,  and  required 
all  the  authority  of  the  chief  to  pre- 
vent dissension.  Lochiel's  arrange- 
ments were,  on  this  occasion,  submitted 
to  with  little  murmuring,  although  in 
general  he  gave  the  youngest  cadets 
the  highest  rank,  which  was  reckoned 
b^  some  an  innovation  upon  the  an- 
cient highland  usage.  It  greatly  faci- 
litated the  matter,  that  the  Laird  of 
Mac  Martin,  or  Letterfindlay,  who  was 
the  head  of  the  most  numerous  tribe 
in  the  clan,  as  well  as  the  oldest  cadet, 
was  at  this  time  a  child,  so  that  the 
nomination  to  the  command  of  the 
tribe  rested  with  the  chief,  who  ap- 
pointed his  uncle,  Ludovic  Cameron, 
one  of  the  youngest  cadets,  to  lead  the 
Mac  Martins.  This  Ludovic  Cameron 
was  of  a  school  very  different  from  his 
nephew  Lochiel,  and  has  received  a 
character  from  Pennant,  in  one  of  his 
tours,  which  I  believe  him  to  have  me- 
rited ;  but  although  selfish  and  unscru- 
pulous, he  was  an  adroit  and  able  par- 
tisan, and  was  of  very  signal  use  in  re- 
cruiting for  the  clan  regiment. 

Arrangements  having  been  com- 
pleted, the  Camerons  marched  in  two 
columns,  with  the  prisoners  in  the 
centre,  for  Glenfinnan,  which  was 
many  miles  distant,  amidst  the  tears 
and  exclamations  of  a  crowd  of  fe- 
males, old  men,  and  children,  who  had 
assembled  to  see  them  depart. 

<'  The  tartan  pUid  it  is  wftving  wide, 
The  pibroch's  sounding  up  the  glen } 
And  I  will  tarry  at  Aehnocorrj, 
To  see  my  Donald  and  all  hb  men.** 

They  marched  by  Strone,  and  then  by 
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the  side  of  Lochiel^  past  Kilinalie 
Churchy  and  the  enormous  ash-tree 
that  grew  heside  it>  full  in  the  view  of 
the  garrison  of  Fort  William>  but 
they  were  far  too  numerous  to  ap- 
prehend anj  molestation  from  that 
quarter. 

They  passed  Achdalu,  the  scene 
of  a  triumph  of  Sir  Ewan's  over  Crom- 
well's soldiers,  and  Fassafern,  the  re- 
sidence of  Lochiel's  brother,  John 
Cameron,  who  took  no  share  in  the 
insurrection,  and  had  done  his  best  to 
dissuade  his  brother,  the  chief,  from 
the  rash  enterprize.  While  Lochiel 
rejected  his  brother's  prudent  counsel, 
he  allowed  him  in  his  own  person  to 
follow  the  bent  of  a  cautious  and 
pacific  disposition. 

When  Lochiel  and  his  clansmen 
arrived  at  the  head  of  the  loch,  and 
were  now  but  a  few  miles  from  Glen- 
finnan,  the  Caroerons  of  Morven  and 
Suinart,  headed  by  his  brother  Archi- 
bald, and  Cameron  of  Dungallon, 
were  seen  advancing  to  join  them. 
Loud  were  the  mutual  shouts  of  con- 
gratulation with  which  the  junction 
was  effected.  The  clan  now  formed 
a  body  of  eight  hundred  men,  and 
surpassed  the  other  septs  that  joined 
Charles  Edward,  as  well  by  early  ad- 
hesion as  by  superior  numbers. 

The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Chambers  for  a  correct  version  of  the 
legend  of  Jenny  Cameron,  of  whom 
so  many  stories,  altogether  false,  have 
been  told.  She  was  the  sister  of 
Cameron  of  Dungallon  and  Glcndes- 
sary  (one  of  the  majors  of  Lochiel's 
regiment,  and  a  person  of  considerable 
importance  as  to  property),  had  now 
attained  to  middle  age,  never  saw 
Charles  except  once,  and  that  in  pub- 
lic, on  the  dav  the  standard  was 
raised,  for  a  short  time,  and  was 
always  a  person  of  the  greatest  pro- 
priety of  conduct  and  character. 

I  need  not  enter  upon  the  general 
facts  of  the  insurrection,  which  are  so 
well  known.  Lochiers  conduct  was 
throughout  distinguished  by  the  high- 
est gallantry,  as  well  as  by  signal 
humanity  and  moderation.  He  not 
only  warmly  and  consistently,  in  the 
council  of  chiefs,  opposed  every  design 
of  a  merely  aggressive  and  vexatious 
character,  but  what  was  a  more  dif- 
ficult task,  withheld  by  terror  the 
canaille  of  his  own  people  from  acts  of 
rapine  and  violence.     Mr.  Chambers 


mentions,  with  some  surprise^  that 
upon  one  occasion  he  shot  one  of  his 
men  for  committing  a  robbery  upon  a 
lowland  farmer ;  but  what  officer 
could  lead  troops,  and  especially  High- 
landers, through  a  country,  with  any 
regard  to  discipline,  without  inflicting 
summary  punishment  upon  the  rapa- 
cious and  insubordinate  ? 

Lochiel  shared  his  last  farthing  with 
his  men,  and  lived  himself  on  the 
march  as  they  lived;  but  he  would 
not  connive  at  the  smallest  act  of  op- 
pression upon  their  part,  and,  however 
mild  and  indulgent  towards  them  in 
his  general  disposition,  was  on  thb 
point  resolute  and  inflexible.  He  was 
the  first  man  to  enter  Edinburgh  when 
the  Highlanders  took  it  by  a  coup^de* 
main,  but  was  careful  to  preserve  the 
sentinel  at  the  gate  from  injury,  by 
grasping  him  by  the  arm,  so  that  the 
city  was  occupied  by  his  detachment 
without  spilling  one  drop  of  blood,  or 
depriving  any  one  of  the  smallest  item 
of  property. 

Indeed,  the  generally  admitted  mo- 
deration and  good  discipline  of  the 
Highland  army  in  this  expedition^ 
were  greatly  owing  to  the  influence  of 
Lochiel,  and  the  admirable  example 
set  by  him  throughout  to  the  other 
chiefs  and  commanders.  At  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans  he  was  the  foremost 
chief  in  leading  his  men  into  the  right 
of  the  enemy's  line ;  a  contemporary 
ballad  thus  describes  his  conduct— 

*«  The  brare  Lochiel,  as  I  heard  tell. 
Led  Cameroni  on  ia  clondt,  mao.'* 

And  although  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
artillery  and  musquetry,  with  a  threat- 
ened charge  of  dragoons,  nothing 
could  be  more  completely  successfiu 
than  his  attack. 

It  is  said  that  he  was  not  favourable 
to  the  march  into  England,  consider* 
ing  the  Highland  army  quite  too  small 
to  produce  any  decisive  result  in  that 
country,  though  sufficient  for  the  oo- 
cupation  of  Scotland. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  at 
Derby  he  joined  Lord  George  Murray 
in  urging  a  retreat^  while  there  was 
still  time  to  make  one.  They  argued 
that  there  had  been  no  movement 
throughout  England  in  their  favour, 
and  that  even  if  they  did  get  to  Lon- 
don without  a  battle,  or  after  a  suc- 
cessful engagement,  they  had  not  men 
enough  to  secure  and  guard  the  pabUo 
places. 
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As  Lochiel  and  Keppoch  stood  in 
the  street  of  Derby,  talking  to  Lord 
George  Murray,  after  the  determina- 
tion had  been  taken,  a  person  camo 
up  to  them  and  said,  «  Oh,  shame  1  a 
Cameron  vote  for  retreat !  a  Macdon- 
nell  turn  his  hack  upon  the  enemy  1" 
It  was  certain  that  the  three  bravo 
men  who  stood  there  together  had 
courage  enough,  as  they  amply  proved, 
to  face  any  peril,  but  they  did  not 
choose  to  lead  on  their  men  to  what 
plainly  appeared  inevitable  destruc- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  such  was  the 
panic  which  prevailed  in  London,  that 
it  is  bard  to  say  what  would  have  been 
the  result  of  iheir  continued  and  rapid 
advance  upon  that  capital.  They 
would  probably  have  beaten  any  of  the 
three  armies  that  covered  it,  the  more 
that  the  Highlanders  would  have 
fought  with  unusual  desperation,  as 
having  no  retreat.  But  their  num- 
bers were  small,  and  the  risk  was 
fearful. 

An  anecdote  is  preserved  of  Lochiel, 
during  the  march  into  England,  which 
marks  the  extreme  terror  that  had 
seized  the  minds  of  the  country  people. 
One  evening,  as  ho  entered  the  lodg- 
ings assigned  to  him,  his  landlady 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  implored 
him  to  take  her  life,  but  to  spare  her 
children.  Lochiel,  astonished,  asked 
her  what  she  meant,  and  desired  her 
to  explain  herself;  upon  which  she 
said  it  was  commonly  thought  the 
Highlanders  ate  children  as  their 
common  food !  The  chief  assured 
her  that  they  would  not  injure  her  or 
her  little  children,  or  any  person 
whatever.  After  looking  at  him  for 
an  instant,  she  called  out,  "  Children, 
you  may  come  out ;  the  gentleman 
won't  eat  you,"  when  several  children 
came  from  a  press,  and  threw  them- 
selves at  his  feet. 

The  Highland  army  was  exceedingly 
incensed  against  the  city  of  Glasgow, 
and  resolved,  on  its  return  from  Eng- 
land, to  visit  it  with  particular  ven- 
geance. It  had  well  nigh  been  deter- 
mined to  give  the  city  up  to  plunder, 


as  a  punishment  for  its  zeal  in  the 
service  of  government,  when  Lochiel, 
with  his  usual  aversion  to  harsh  and 
oppressive  measures,  interfered  in  its 
behalf.  The  merchants  and  principal 
men  of  Glasgow  were  very  sensible 
that  any  favour  they  obtained  was 
through  his  influence,  and,  however 
odious  to  them  his  political  principles 
might  be,  he  was  long  remembered 
by  them  with  respect  and  gratitude** 
About  this  time, in  concert  with  Secre- 
tary Murray  and  Cluny  Macpherson, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Lovat,which 
a  good  deal  marks  the  diplomatic 
talent  early  cultivated  in  him  by  Allan, 
his  able  uncle.  The  letter  itself  may 
bo  found  in  Lord  Lovat's  trial,  as 
well  as  a  remarkable  one  from  that 
cunning  and  unpnncipled  nobleman  to 
Lochiel. 

Lochiel,  in  his  letter  to  Lovat,  de- 
signates the  conduct  of  Sir  Alexander 
Macdonald  and  the  Laird  of  Macleod 
as  ''  the  shameful  apathy  of  the  one, 
and  the  scandalous  activity  of  the 
other."  Sir  Alexander  had  hitherto 
been  simply  quiescent,  but  Macleod 
had  raised  men  for  the  service  of  go- 
vernment. It  is  an  undoubted  fact, 
that  they  were  both  under  positive  en- 
gagements to  the  Stuarts. 

At  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  the  Came- 
rons  were  placed  opposite  the  best 
^English  regiment  in  the  field — viz.. 
Barren's,  which  bravely  stood  its 
ground,  when  all  the  rest  of  the  army 
broke  into  a  general  flight.  The 
ground  certainly  favoured  it,  for  there 
was  a  ravine  in  its  front,  which  pre- 
vented the  Camerons  attacking  sword 
in  hand,  according  to  their  wont. 
Lochiel  lost  a  good  many  men  by  the 
severe  fire,  and  was  himself  wounded 
in  the  leg  ;  but  his  regiment  imitated 
his  gallant  example,  and  in  the  end  he 
pursued  his  foes  into  the  town  of  Fal- 
kirk, when  darkness  alone  saved  them 
from  entire  destruction. 

Shortly  after  this  affair,  the  High- 
land army  separated  into  various  bo- 
dies, and  Lochiel,  with  his  neighbours, 
the    Macdonnells    of   Keppoch,    and 


*  A  merchant  of  Glasgow  many  years  ago  assured  me  of  this,  and  informed  me 
that  he  heard  by  tradition  of  townsmen,  that  Lochiel  was  a  man  of  fine  person  and 
engaging  manners.  He  was  called  by  his  clan  **  Donald  Bean,"  on  account  of  his 
light-coloured  hair  and  fair  complexion. 
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Stuarts  of  Appin,  inarched  for  his 
own  country,  to  lay  siege  to  Fort 
William. 

While  engaged  in  that  design,  he 
forwarded,  in  conjunction  with  Kep- 
poch,  an  emphatic  remonstrance  against 
the  conduct  of  the  Clan  Camphell,  with 
reference  to  the  people  of  Lochaber. 

It  appeared  that  the  Campbells, 
taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
the  able-bodied,  had  devastated  a  part 
of  the  country,  and  committed  out- 
rages on  the  helpless  inhabitants — 
burning  houses,  stripping  women  and 
driving  them  to  the  mountains,  shoot- 
ing horses,  houghing  cattle,  &c.  &c. 

Lochiel  felt  the  wrongs  committed 
against  his  vassals  the  more  keenly, 
that  he  himself  had  exhibited  very  dif- 
ferent conduct,  and  had  even  offended 
some  of  his  brother  chiefs,  by  prevent- 
ing, through  his  superior  influence  in 
the  Highland  army,  incursions  upon 
the  property  of  those  very  same  Camp- 
bells. 

He  also  felt  that  the  Clan  Campbell 
ought  to  have  remembered  his  near 
relationship  to  their  most  considerable 
chieftains,  and  however  they  might 
have  opposed  him  fairly  in  the  field, 
ought  not  to  have  selected  his  people 
as  the  prime  objects  of  peculiar  and 
malicious  outrage. 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
he  expressed  himself  warmly  and  in- 
dignantly in  a  joint  letter  despatched 
by  him  and  Keppoch  to  Stuart  of  In- 
vernahyle,  that  he  might  make  the 
contents  known  to  the  Campbells,  and 
from  which  I  subjoin  a  few  extracts :— . 

"  As  you  happen,  for  the  present,  to 
be  contiguous  to  the  Campbells,  it  is 
our  special  desire  that  you  communi- 
cate our  sentiments  (which,  God  wil- 
ling, we  are  determined  to  execute)  to 
their  sheriff  Airds,  and  to  other  lead- 
ing men  amongst  them 

When  courage  fails  against  men,  it 
betrays  cowardice  to  a  great  degree  to 
vent  the  spleen  on  helpless  women, 
and  dumb  brutes  that  cannot  resist. 
We  purpose  to  apply  for  permission 
to  enter  their  country,  with  power  to 
act  at  discretion,  and  should  we  be 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain  it,  hope  to 
show  that  we  wage  war,  not  against 
women  and  the  brute  creation,  but 
against  men.  ...  No  such  act 
was  committed  bv  us  since  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  war,  though  we  had 


it  in  our  power,  if  barbarous  enough, 
to  take  advantage  of  it.     .     .     ." 

Lochiel  added  the  following  post- 
script to  the  letter  : — "  I  cannot  omit 
taking  notice  that  my  people  having 
been  the  first  that  have  felt  the  cow- 
ardly barbarity  of  my  pretended  Camp- 
bell friends,  I  only  wish  that  I  may 
live  to  have  an  opportunity  to  thank 
them  for  it  in  the  open  field. 

"  Donald  Cameron." 

The  crisis  of  the  adventure  now  ra- 
pidly drew  nigh,  and  Lochiel  having 
raised  the  siege  of  Fort  William,  ar- 
rived, on  the  evening  of  the  14th  of 
April,  1846,  at  the  camp  of  the  Cheva- 
lier, in  the  park  of  Culloden. 

The  sound  of  the  Cameron  pibroch 
was  a  joyful  one  to  that  prince  and  his 
officers,  as  they  were  never  in  so  much 
need  of  valiant  men  and  undaunted 
leaders. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  with- 
in a  few  hours*  march  of  them,  yet 
their  forces  were  not  nearly  concentra- 
ted. So  entirely  had  the  commissariat 
been  neglected,  that  they  had  not  pro- 
visions sufficient  for  the  men  already 
with  them,  even  for  a  single  day. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Lochiel, 
at  a  council  of  war  on  the  15th,  agreed 
with  the  other  principal  officers  to  a 
night  attack  on  the  enemy's  camp  at 
Nairn,  though  he  was  sensible  of  the 
risk  of  attempting  it  with  such  an  in* 
ferior  force. 

Mr.  Home,  in  his  account  of  the 
transaction,  says — **  Lochiel,  who  was 
not  a  man  of  many  words,  said  that 
the  army  would  be  stronger  next  day 
by  fifteen  hundred  men  at  least." 
Had  all  the  other  regiments  in  the 
small  army  marched  with  the  same 
alacrity  as  Lochiel's  during  that 
eventful  night,  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's camp  would  have  been  reach- 
ed by  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  an  attack  have  been  made  with 
the  fairest  prospect  of  success.  The 
Atholmen  and  Camerons,  led  by 
Lord  George  Murray  and  Lochiel, 
had  the  van  of  the  column,  followed  by 
the  other  Highlanders,  and  bad  been 
retarded  throughout  the  night  by  re- 
peated messages  from  the  lowland  re- 
giments in  the  rear,  requesting  them 
to  march  slower,  so  that  on  reaching 
Culraik  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
they  were  still  four  Scotch  milei  from 
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the  enemy's  position,  which  they  coald 
not  now  hope  to  reach  before  day- 
light. 

It  had  been  a  better  arrangement  to 
have  marched  the  clan  regiments, 
amounting  to  about  3,000  men,  in  a 
completely  separate  body,  and  that  the 
lowland  regiments  should  have  follow- 
ed only  as  far  as  the  wood  of  Culraik, 
and  there  in  position  have  awaited 
the  issue  of  the  attack,  and  in  case 
of  failure  have  covered  the  retreat. 
The  Duke  of  Cumberland  knew 
from  spies  that  the  Highlanders  were 
marching  towards  his  camp,  but  he 
had  no  idea  that  they  meditated  any- 
thing more  than  taking  their  ground 
in  the  night,  and  attacking  early  the 
next  morning,  as  they  had  done  at  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans. 

If  the  attack  had  been  made  (as 
would  have  been  done)  fiercely  and 
resolutely,  with  shouts  rendered  more 
terrific  by  darkness,  and  from  more 
points  than  one,  with  the  advantage 
derivable  in  such  a  combat  from  the 
nature  of  the  Highland  weapons,  there 
can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the  issue 
must  have  been  disastrous  to  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland's  army. 

Here  again,  then,  the  fate  of  Eng- 
land trembled  on  the  beam  ;  never  was 
the  House  of  Hanover,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, so  near  ruin,  as  when  saved  by  the 
bad  marching  of  a  few  inferior  regi- 
ments. The  weary  and  starved  clansmen 
had  but  little  time  to  rest  after  return- 
ing to  Culloden,  and  altogether  con- 
trary to  the  opinion  of  Lord  George 
Murray,  Lochiel,  and  the  most  sensi- 
ble officers,  were  formed  on  the  open 
moor  to  meet  the  far  more  numerous 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland, 

The  Camerons  stood  in  the  right 
wing,  next  to  the  Atholmen,  which 
had  hitherto  been  the  position  of  the 
Macdonalds,  and  which  Lochiel  had 
himself  persuaded  the  other  chiefs  to 
yield  to  them  without  dispute,  at  the 
battle  of  Prestonpans, and  doubtless  he 
was  governed  by  his  usual  good  sense  on 
this  occasion.  Though  Macdonald  of 
Morar,  in  his  journal,  has  this  record, 
<<  our  sweet-natured  prince  was  persuad- 


ed by  Lochiel  and  his  faction  to  give  this 
honour  (the  right)  to  another^  which 
we  judge  they  will  be  ready  to  yield 
us  back  next  fighting-day."  This  sar- 
casm is,  however,  pointless,  for  the 
Camerons,  even  surpassing  their  usual 
bravery,  fought  on  the  right,  not 
merely  with  valour,  but  with  head- 
long desperation,  while  the  Macdo- 
nalds, by  their  weak  and  irresolute 
conduct  on  the  left,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  suffering  the  gallant  Keppoch* 
to  perish  alone  before  the  English 
line,  dishonoured  their  long-established 
martial  reputation. 

When  the  right  wing  and  centre, 
after  suffering  dreadfully  from  the  can- 
nonade, moved  under  tha  orders  of  the 
intrepid  Lord  George  Murray,  against 
the  hostile  line,  Lochiel  led  his  regi- 
ment right  upon  Barrell's  (the  present 
4th  Foot),  his  former  adversaries  in 
the  field  of  Falkirk. 

Under  a  ^fearful  shower  of  grape- 
shot,  which  tore  their  ranks  and  levelled 
many  of  their  boldest,  and  a  close-sus- 
tained fire  of  musketry,  the  Camerons 
rushed  on,  sword  in  hand,  and,  within 
two  minutes,  entirely  pierced  and  broke 
BaiTcU's  regiment,  killing  and  wound- 
ing more  than  a  hundred,  and  forc- 
ing the  routed  corps  to  run  towards 
their  right,  in  a  disorganised  mass. 
The  same  fate,  at  the  same  instanty 
overtook  Munro*s  regiment,  on  the 
right  of  Barren's,  under  the  attack  of 
the  Macintoshes,  &c.  ;  and  had  the 
singularly  gallant  onset  of  the  right 
wing  of  the  Highland  army  been  duly 
supported,  a  different  story  might  have 
been  related  of  the  field  of  Culloden. 
But  the  attack  had  no  support  from 
any  quarter,  and,  after  the  exhibition 
of  extraordinary  daring  and  prowess, 
and  the  loss  of  innumerable  lives,  was 
finally  defeated  by  the  fire  of  the  second 
line  of  infantry,  and  the  dragoons 
coming  in  on  the  fiank. 

Lochiel  did  not  himself  share  in  the 
short-lived  triumph  of  his  valiant  clan. 
He  was  within  ten  paces  of  Barrell's 
line,  and  had  fired  his  pistol,  and  was 
drawing  his  sword,  when  he  fell, 
wounded  with  grape-shot  in  both  an- 


*■  There  was  not  cordiality  between  this  brave  chief  and  his  clan  on  the  subject 
of  rciigion.  Sir  Walter  Scott  tells  us  that  he  was  a  Protestant,  while  they  were 
Koman  Catholics,  and  he  had  offended  them  by  positively  refusing  to  allow  a  Ro- 
mish priest  to  be  with  them  in  the  expedition. 
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des.  Ho  was  seen  falling  by  a  person 
in  Barren's  regiment,  who  knew  him> 
and  hence  a  report  of  his  death  was 
generally  believed ;  but  the  two  brave 
and  strong  brothers,  between  whom, 
according  to  Highland  usage,  he  ad- 
vanced  to  the  attack,  and  whose  sole 
duty  it  was  to  guard  the  person  of  the 
chief,  raised  him  up,  and  bore  him 
away  out  of  the  sanguinary  tumult. 
Before  they  arrived  at  the  rear  of 
the  Highland  army,  it  was  evident 
that  the  day  went  against  it,  so  they 
carried  the  wounded  chief  into  a  hut, 
and  proceeded  to  take  off  the  clothes 
he  wore,  appropriate  to  his  rank,  and 
to  dress  him  in  a  common  Highland 
plaid.  While  they  thus  consulted  for 
his  greater  safety  in  retreat,  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  a  troop  of  dragoons, 
and  a  file  had  actually  dismounted  to 
enter  it,  when  the  whole  party  was  called 
off  elsewhere,  by  a  peremptory  order. 
By  this  time  some  other  clansmen 
had  come  to  the  assistance  of  their 
beloved  chief,  and  when  the  dragoons 
drew  off,  he  was  brought  out  of  the 
hut,  and  placed  upon  a  Highland  pony. 
He  was  in  a  weak  and  fainting  con- 
dition, and  could  scarcely  be  supported 
on  the  pony  by  a  man  on  either  side, 
while  it  was  led  out  of  the  field,  and 
towards  a  rough  and  inaccessible  coun- 
try, where  danger  of  pursuit  was  at  an 
end.  The  painful  and  distressing  jour- 
ney was  continued,  from  day  to  day,  un- 
til he  reached  the  covert  of  his  own 
forests,  but  he  was  frequently  on  the 
very  point  of  expiring,  from  agony  and 
exhaustion. 

He  did  not  stop  at  Achnacarrie,  but 
sought  a  concealment  near  the  head  of 
Locharkaig,  where  he  remained  until 
his  wounds  were  beginning  to  heal. 
A  dead  body  was  found,  some  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  Culloden,  which  was 
mistaken  for  his,  and  this  second  report 
of  his  death  greatly  contributed  to  his 
escape  from  his  numerous  pursuers. 

He  had  many  hair-breadth  escapes, 
and  was,  on  one  occasion,  surprised 
alone,  while  asleep,  by  a  soldier,  but 
who  allowed  him  to  get  off,  on  receiv- 
ing a  guinea.  This  soldier  was,  of 
course,  ignorant  of  his  rank,  as  the 
reward  offered  for  his  apprehension 
was  very  considerable. 

I  need  not  detail  circumstances  so 
well  known  as  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempted rally  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 


loden (which  was  to  have  been  made 
at  Achnacarrie  ;  but  Lochiel  alone, 
wounded  as  he  was,  kept  his  appoint- 
ment), the  devastation  of  the  country 
by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
adventures  of  Lochiel  after  he  met 
Charles  Edward  in  Badenoch.  He 
gave  his  distressed  clansmen  who  re- 
sorted to  him  in  his  covert,  all  the 
consolation  and  assistance  in  his  power, 
advising  them  to  the  best  course,  and 
sharing  with  them  his  last  shilling. 
He  thus  wrote  to  some  brother 
chiefs,  who  had  appointed  with  him  a 
rendezvous : — "  The  above  is  our  pre- 
sent determination,  and  what  I  have 
advised  all  my  people  to  as  the  best 
and  safest  course,  and  the  interest  of 
the  public,  yet  some  of  them  have  de- 
livered up  their  arms  without  my  know- 
ledge, and  I  cannot  take  it  upon  myself 
to  direct  in  this  particular,  but  to  give 
my  opinion,  and  let  every  one  judge 
for  himself." 

The  embarkation  of  Lochiel,  in 
company  with  Charles  Edward,  in 
September,  1746,  is  said  to  have  been 
an  affecting  scene.  A  considerable 
number  of  Highlanders  had  assembled 
on  the  shore,  and  many  were  the  tears 
shed  on  all  sides.  The  chief  promised 
his  mourning  clansmen  that  he  would 
shortly  return  to  their  relief — a  pro- 
mise which  he  afterwards  vainly  ex- 
erted himself  to  fulfil,  for  his  heart 
was  with  his  bleeding  country — 

**  Lochlel'f  awa  to  France, 
But  he'll  be  back  a«ain," 

expressed  the  vain  expectations  of  his 
sorrowing  vassals,  who  were  never  to 
see  him  more. 

In  France,  Lochiel  was  joined  by 
his  family,  whom,  at  one  time,  he  had 
little  hope  of  ever  seeing  again ;  but 
however  the  feelings  of  the  husband 
and  father  were  gratified,  the  heart  of 
the  chief  was  continually  wrung  bj 
the  melancholy  tidings  concerning  his 
friends  and  vassals,  which  he  received 
from  Scotland. 

So  far  from  pressing  his  own  indi- 
vidual interest  on  the  notice  of  the 
Stuart  family,  for  whom  he  had  per- 
formed and  suffered  so  much,  he  con- 
tinually urged  an  expedition  for  the 
relief  of  the  Highlanders,  whose  blood, 
he  said,  cried  to  him  and  claimed  his 
help  ;  and  even  when  offered  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  in  the  French 
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service,  he  expressed  the  uppermost 
desire  of  his  heart  in  the  following 
noble  words  : — "  Others  may  desire 
to  make  a  figure  in  France,  but  my 
ambition  is  to  serve  my  king,  and 
serve  my  country,  or  perish  with  it." 
It  is  recorded,  on  excellent  autho- 
rity, that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  him  when 
in  France,  that  if  he  only  sent  him  a 
message,  he  would  procure  for  him 
pardon  and  favour  from  the  British 
government,  but  that  Lochiel  shrank 
from  owing  obligation  to  one  whom 
he  regarded  as  the  destroyer  of  his 
country. 


Placed  in  the  command  of  the  re- 
giment of  Albany,  and  quartered  in 
the  fortress  of  Bergue,  near  Dunkirk^ 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Netherlands-— 
a  most  unhealthy  situation — he  took 
his  last  illness,  and  died  in  October^ 
1748,  of  an  inflammation  in  the  head 
(as  reported  to  the  old  chevalier,  by 
his  cousin  Macgregor  Drummond,  of 
Bochaldy),  or,  perhaps,  of  one  of  the 
country  fevers.  His  death  made  a 
great  impression  at  the  time  in  his  own 
country,  and  the  following  lines,  writ- 
ten by  a  political  opponent,  appeared 
shortly  afterwards  in  the  Scots'  Maga^ 
zine  ;— 


**  Dead  is  Lochiel,  the  terror  of  whose  arms 
So  lately  filled  this  Island  with  alarms  1 
Be  just,  ye  Whigs,  and  though  the  Tories  mourn, 
Lament  a  Scotsman  in  a  foreign  urn, 
Who,  born  a  chieftain,  thought  the  right  of  birth 
The  source  of  all  authority  on  earth — 
Mistaken  as  he  was,  the  man  was  just. 
Firm  to  his  word,  and  faithful  to  his  trust ; 
Humane  he  was,  protected  countries  tell, 
So  rude  a  host  was  never  ruled  so  well ; 
Not  his  the  pretty,  prudent,  modern  way, 
Bid  others  go,  himself  at  home  to  stay, 
But,  like  a  warrior,  bravely  drew  his  sword. 
And  reared  his  target  for  his  native  lord. 
Fatal  to  him  and  to  the  cause  he  loved. 
Was  the  rash  tumult  which  his  folly  moved ; 
For  this  condemned  in  foreign  realms  to  bear. 
Midst  Gallic  bands,  a  mercenary  spear ; 
But  Heaven,  in  pity  to  his  honest  heart. 
Forbade  him  long  to  fill  so  mean  a  part : 
To  ease  at  once  bis  fortune  and  his  mind. 
With  exile  wretched,  and  with  error  blind 
The  awful  mandate  unto  death  was  given, 
And  good  Lochiel  is  now  a  Whig  in  heaven  !" 


Pennant,  also  a  Whig,  thus  writes 
of  him  : — "  Achnacarrie,  once  the  seat 
of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  but  burnt 
in  174G.  He  was  esteemed  by  all 
parties,  the  honestest  and  most  sensible 
man  of  any  that  engaged  in  the  wick- 
ed and  absurd  attempt  of  that  and  the 
preceding  year,  and  a  melancholy  in* 
stance  of  the  victory  of  the  prejudices 
of  education  over  a  naturally  fine  un- 
derstanding and  well<meaning  heart." 
Douglas  says  of  him,  in  his  "  Baron- 
age :" — "  He  was  a  man  of  good  parts» 
great  probity,  an  amiable  disposition, 
universally  esteemed,  and  was  at  great 
pains  to  soften  and  polish  the  manners 
of  his  clan." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  writes  of  him — "It 
might  have  been  our  lot  to  have  re- 
presented patriarchal  authority  in  a 


very  different  light,  as  exercised  by 
Donald  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  who,  to 
the  high  spirit,  courage,  and  loyalty  of 
a  Hihhland  chief,  added  the  manners 
of  an  accomplished  gentleman,  and  the 
morals  of  a  good  Christian." 

Campbell,  who  would  have  rendered 
his  name  famous  in  literature,  by  the 
beautiful  poem  of  "Lochiel's  Warning," 
even  if  he  had  written  nothing  else, 
thus  speaks  of  his  character : — *'  He 
was  famed  for  the  social  virtues,  as 
much  as  his  martial  and  magnanimous, 
though  mistaken  loyalty."  It  would 
be  easy  to  multiply  similar  testimo- 
nials. 

After  LochieFs  death,  an  ingenious 
application  was  made  to  the  Court  of 
Session  to  obtain  his  forfeited  estate 
for  his  eldest  son,  on  the  ground  of  his 
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being  erroneously  described  in  the  act  bis  father's  attainder  in  1715.     The 

of  attainder  as  "  Donald  Cameron  the  application  was,  however,  refused,  but 

younger,  of  Lochiel,"  whereas  he  was  the  estate  was  restored  by  act  of  par- 

the  real  fiar  of  the  estate,  though  his  liament  with  the  other  Highland  for- 

father  was  alive,  having  succeeded  at  feitures,  in  1784. 
once  to  his  grandfather,  on  account  of  X. 


Note. — In  an  article  on  the  United  Irishmen,  in  the  University  Magazine,  it 
was  remarked  of  one  whose  courage  failed  in  the  last  extremity,  that  "  this  is  not 
the  stuff  traitors  should  be  made  of."  Lochiel's  brother.  Dr.  Archibald  Cameron, 
a  physician  by  profession,  but  who  took  a  forward  and  courageous  part  in  1745, 
showed  the  very  material  referred  to  as  desirable  under  such  circumstances,  at  his 
execution,  under  the  act  of  attainder  previously  passed  against  him,  in  1753. 

••  When  Dr.  Cameron  came  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  looked  on  the  prepara- 
tions and  spectators  with  an  undaunted  and  composed  countenance,  and  on  being 
loosed  from  the  sledge,  he  started  up,  and  with  an  heroic  demeanour  stepped  up 
into  the  cart,  whence  looking  round  with  unconcern  on  all  the  awful  apparatus  of 
death,  he  smiled,  and  seeing  the  clergyman  who  attended  him  coming  up  the  steps, 
he  endeavoured  with  his  fettered  hands  to  help  him  up,  saying,  *  this  is  a  glorious 
day  to  me — it  is  my  new  birth-day  ;  there  are  more  witnesses  at  this  birth  than 
were  at  my  first.'    .     .  He  thus  addressed  the  sheriff : — *  Sir,  you  see  a  fellow- 

subject  just  about  to  pay  his  last  debt.  I  the  more  willingly  resign  my  life,  that  it 
is  taken  from  me  for  doing  my  duty  according  to  my  conscience.  I  freely  forgive 
all  my  enemies,  and  those  who  are  instrumental  in  taking  away  my  life.  I  thank 
God,  I  die  in  perfect  charity  with  all  men.  As  to  my  religion,  I  die  a  sincere 
though  unworthy  member  of  the  church  in  which  I  have  always  lived,  the  Church 
of  England,  in  whose  communion  I  hope,  through  the  merits  of  my  blessed  Saviour, 
for  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  for  which  I  am  heartily  sorry.*  .  .  .  He  then  said, 
•  I  have  now  done  with  this  world,  and  am  ready  to  leave  it.*  He  joined  heartily 
in  the  commendatory  prayer,  repeated  some  ejaculations  from  the  psalms, .  after 
which  he  embraced  the  clergyman  and  took  leave." 

Dr.  Cameron  has,  I  think,  been  condemned  in  rather  too  sanguinary  a  manner 
by  Mr.  Brown,  in  his"  History  of  the  Hip^hlanders,"  with  regard  to  the  abstraction  of 
a  sum  of  money  belonging  to  Charles  Edward,  which  was  concealed  in  the  High- 
lands. I  shall  only  observe  that  the  witnesses  brought  forward  against  him,  viz., 
Macdonnell,  of  Glengarry,  and  Ludovic  Cameron,  of  Torcastle,  were  "arcades 
ambo,"  and  unworthy  of  credit  in  a  court  of  justice,  in  any  case  where  their  own 
interests  were  at  all  concerned.  That  Dr.  Cameron  did  remove  some  of  this 
money,  I  believe  ;  but  in  1752  he  wrote  an  explanation  of  the  transaction  to  Cluny 
Macpherson,  stating  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  extreme  destitution  of 
his  deceased  brother  Lochiel's  family.  Unless  his  own  application  of  the  circum- 
stances were  fully  had,  it  is  most  unfair  to  asperse  the  memory  of  this  courageous 
partizan  and  humane  gentleman,  on  such  evidence. 
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"  Is  there  no  hope,  sir  ?'*  said  an  old, 
white-headed  man,  with  a  feeble,  tre- 
mulous voice,  to  the  physician,  who 
had  just  mounted  his  horse,  and  was 
about  to  turn  down  the  avenue  to  the 
high  road. 

"  None  I"  replied  the  physician, 
kindly  looking  on  the  questioner — 
"none,  I  fear,  in  this  world." 

The  old  domestic  muttered  a  few 
words  in  a  low  voice,  raised  one  hand 
to  his  tearful  eye,  and  turned,  with 
faltering  step,  towards  the  house. 

"  And  what  a  cheerless  faith  is 
theirs,"  said  the  physician  inwardly, 
**  who  believe  there  is  not  a  better. 
If  earth  had  aught  of  happiness,  surely 
one  might  have  hoped  to  find  it  in  such 
a  spot." 

As  he  spoke,  his  eye  fell  mournfully 
on  the  scene  before  him.  He  checked 
his  horse  for  a  moment,  sighed,  and 
proceeded  on  his  way.  And  beauti- 
ful, in  truth,  was  the  spot  which  he 
had  just  quitted. 

A  cottage,  the  very  model  of  rustic 
elegance,  over  whose  light  trellis-work 
the  dark  foliage  of  the  fragrant  cle- 
matis hung  in  rich  and  heavy  masses, 
relieved  by  the  countless  flowers  of  the 
creeping  rose,  crowned  the  summit  of 
a  gentle  hill.  On  the  left,  in  the 
friendly  shelter  of  a  picturesque  clump 
of  evergreens,  shadowed  by  a  few  of 
the  more  stalwart  children  of  the 
forest,  was  a  small  but  tastefully-dis- 
posed flower-garden,  and  in  front  a 
lawn  of  the  brightest  verdure  de- 
scended, with  an  easy  slope,  to  the 
broad  bosom  of  the^  liver,  beyond 
which  stretched  a  rich  and  culti- 
vated plain  to  the  foot  of  the  blue  but 
clearly-defined  chain  of  hills,  behind 
which  the  sun  was  hastening  to  his 
setting. 

The  whole  scene  was  one  of  com- 
plete repose — the  daily  toil  of  the  hus- 
bandman had  drawn  to  its  termination 
— the  spade  and  the  sickle  were  laid 
aside  until  the  morrow  ;  the  river  was 
calm  as  a  crystal  mirror  ;  the  rustle 
of  a  leaf,  the  chirp  of  a  bird,  disturbed 
not  the  silence ;  and  the  distant  low- 
ing of  some  one  of  the  beautiful  cattle^ 
chewing  the    cud    in    quiet    groups 


through  the  broad  pastures,  or  gazing 
on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  solitary 
and  motionless,  gave  the  only  indica- 
tion of  life  abroad. 

A  like  stillness  prevailed  within  the 
cottage.  The  cheerful  room,  usually 
occupied  by  its  inmates,  was  tenant- 
less,  the  Venetian  blinds  drawn  down, 
and  the  air  of  the  apartment  itself 
seemed  clearly  to  indicate  that  for 
some  days  it  had  not  been  frequented 
by  its  accustomed  visitants.  What  it 
was,  indeed,  that  would  lead  one  to 
this  conclusion,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
say ;  the  furniture  was  arranged  as 
usual;  drawing-portfolios,  music,  books> 
were  distributed  with  the  same  grace- 
ful negligence  as  on  ordinary  occasions. 
Yet  the  room  wore  that  lonely  aspect 
which  told  as  if,  by  some  hidden  sym- 
pathy in  our  nature,  that  the  pulse  of 
human  life  had  not  throbbed  there 
lately,  and  the  most  careless  observer 
could  perceive  that  the  fair  being,  the 
evidences  of  whose  refined  occupations 
were  on  all  sides  visible,  had  long  ne- 
glected them.  The  spell,  beneath 
whose  holy  influence,  at  other  times-^ 


"  the  chamber  leemed, 

Like  some  diTinely  haunted  place, 
Where  angel  forms  had  lately  beamed, 

had  withdrawn  its    charm    from  the 
silent  walls. 

One  room  in  the  corresponding  an- 
gle of  the  building  was  not  thus  unoc- 
cupied. It  was  the  noiseless  bed- 
chamber of  an  invalid,  the  two  win- 
dows of  which  commanded  the  pro- 
spect described  at  the  beginning  of  the 
narrative.  Of  one  of  them  the  blind 
was  quite  down  ;  that  of  the  other  par- 
tially raised,  and  the  casement  open, 
admitting  the  fragrance  of  the  air 
without,  while  a  flood  of  rich  crimson 
light  streamed  through  it  on  the  opposite 
wall,  on  which  hung  the  sword  of  a 
British  general  officer.  The  chamber 
had  two  occupants.  In  the  bed  lay 
one  who,  notwithstanding  his  snowy 
locks  rivalled  the  whiteness  of  the  pil- 
lows which  they  rested  on,  was  plainly 
of  no  .very  advanced  age  ;  he  certainly 
had  not  seen  sixty  winters,  nor  did  hn 
form  seem  to  have  suffered  from  any 
lingering  malady ;  but  it  required  no 
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very  skilful  glance  to  see  that  the  sand 
of  his  existence  was  nearly  run.  The 
deadly  paleness  which  overspread  his 
finely-moulded  features,  combined  with 
a  hectic  flush  which  momentarily  dis- 
placed it,  and  the  prominence  of  the 
deep  blue  veins  that  •  traversed  his 
broad  marble  forehead,  told  sufficient- 
ly of  a  disease  beyond  the  healer's  art. 
Beside  his  pillow  sat  a  fair  being,  in 
whose  form  the  light  gracefulness  of 
the  girl  had  already  given  place  to  the 
stately  beauty  of  maturer  womanhood. 
Her  attitude,  as  she  leaned  over  the 
pillow,  displayed  her  finely-propor- 
tioned figure  in  all  its  loveliness,  while 
her  rich  dark  hair,  drawn  plainly  back 
from  her  pure  and  lofty  forehead, 
showed  the  profile  of  a  face,  possessing 
all  the  dignity  which  could  be  combined 
"with  feminine  softness,  to  which  the 
deep  blush  mantling  her  entire  coun- 
tenance, and  the  tears  that  suffused 
her  clear  blue  eyes,  lent  an  unwonted 
tenderness  of  expression. 

She  leaned  on  one  hand  over  the 
pillow,  the  other  lay  clasped  in  that  of 
the  invalid,  whose  eyes  looked  steadily 
into  hers,  as,  with  the  most  supplicat- 
ing tone  and  looks,  she  exclaimed — 

**  Spare  me,  dear  father,  do  spare 
me  this.  God  knows  I  have  had  my 
share  of  sorrow,  and  now  that  I  am 
losing  my  last — my  only  comforter — 
you  cannot,  with  your  latest  request, 
pour  this  bitterness  into  the  cup  that 
1  have  yet  to  drink.  Think  only  what 
you  ask  of  me — to  drag  before  a  heart- 
less world,  subject  to  the  jest  and  jibe 
of  every  scoffer,  the  sacred  confidences 
of  a  love  like  mine — to  have  bandied 
in  a  public  court,  every  affectionate 
word,  every  endearing  epithet,  which, 
in  the  security  of  a  trusting  heart,   I 

have  lavished  on  one  who **  (here 

her  eye  dilated,  and  the  throbbing 
veins  of  her  temple  swelled  almost  to 
bursting) — "  has  deserted  and  betray- 
ed me.  You  cannot,"  she  added,  re- 
suming her  deprecatory  manner,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  and  sobbing  loudly 
—"you  cannot,  surely,  ask  me  this." 

The  old  man  trembled  violently — 
paused — compressed  his  lips,  and,  with 
a  powerful  effort,  which  all  but  rent 
the  feeble  ties  that  bound  him  yet  to 
life,  quelled  his  struggling  emotions, 
and,  with  calm  but  emphatic  tones, 
replied — 

"  Emily  St.  Aubyn,  you  are  my 
child.     You  bear  a  name  of  which  I 


am  the  first  inheritor  who  have  seen 
insult  flung  upon  it,  and  not  wiped 
that  insult  off  with  his  blood  who  dared 
to  offer  it.  There  was  a  time  when 
your  father's  sword,"  he  added,  and  a 
tear  trembled  in  his  eyelid,  as  his 
glance  fell  on  the  scabbard — "  would 
have  been  enough  to  avenge  your 
quarrel — it  is  not  now.  But,  Emily, 
that  name  must  not  be  sullied  by  a 
slander,  on  which  a  stain  has  never 
fallen  from  the  act  of  one  who  bore  it. 
Your  woman's  heart  may — nay  must, 
shrink  from  this  exposure  ;  but  is  it — 
this  exhibition  of  an  artless,  innocent 
affection,  to  be  withheld  at  the  cost  of 
a  sullied  name?  No!  no,  my  dear, 
dear  child,"  said  the  old  man,  soften- 
ing as  he  proceeded — "  for  your  sake, 
for  the  sake  of  truth  and  honour,  this 
request  I  must  make  of  you.  Urge 
me  not,  Emily,  to  lay  it  on  you  as  a 
dying  command." 

While  her  father  spoke,  a  marked 
change  came  over  Miss  St.  Aubyn's 
face ;  the  deep  crimson  which  before 
had  coloured  it  gave  place  to  a  marble 
whiteness.  As  he  ended,  she  raised 
her  head  from  the  hand  which,  till 
now,  had  supported  it,  allowing  the 
arm  to  fall  upon  the  pillow,  and,  with 
a  strange  firmness,  said — 

"  Enough,  father — your  request  is 
granted — ^your  name  shall  not  be  stain- 
ed through  my  weakness,  cost  what  it 
may." 

"  Emily,"  said  her  father,  hurriedly, 
while  the  hand  which  held  her'a  re- 
laxed its  grasp,  "  God  bless  yon,  my 
child.  I  am  faint — very,  very  faint— 
this  painful  scene — bring  me  a  glass 

of    water — call" and,   overcome 

completely,  he  swooned  away  before 
his  daughter  could  raise  the  draught 
she  had  brought  him  to  his  lips. 

She  rang  the  bell  hurriedly,  and, 
alarmed  bv  the  violence  with  which  it 
was  pulled,  two  or  three  servants  has- 
tened to  the  room,  only  in  time,  how- 
ever^ to  see  their  mistress  an  orphan. 
General  St.  Aubyn  was  no  more. 

The  scenes  of  the  house  of  mourning 
shall  not  be  drawn  from  their  sacred 
concealment  by  my  pen  ;  nor  the  sor- 
rows of  its  lovely  and  heart-broken  in- 
mate needlessly  dilated  on.  I  willingly 
drop  a  veil  over  the  six  weary  months 
that  followed,  to  let  the  reader  know 
something  of  the  previous  story  of  those 
who  have  been  here  introduced  to  hia 
notice. 
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General  St.  Aubyn  was  the  only  son 
of  an  officer  who  had  served  with  dis- 
tinction in  the  campaigns  of  Marlbo- 
rough  and  Prince  Eugene.  His  family, 
as  the  name  implies,  were  originally 
French,  and  had  once  ranked  amongst 
the  proudest  of  their  native  land  in 
possessions  and  in  station.  His  father, 
who  had  married  an  English  lady  of 
considerable  fortune,  was  one  of  the 
thousands  whom  the  bursting  of  the 
South- Sea  bubble  had  brought  from  af- 
fluence to  ruin,  and  died,  shortly  after 
he  himself,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  en- 
tered the  profession,  in  which  his  gal- 
lantry rapidly  won  for  him  both  honors 
and  renown.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he 
married  the  mother  of  Miss  St.  Au- 
byn, who  brought  him  no  other  dowry 
save  (what  the  world  wisely  refrains 
from  setting  any  value  on)  beauty, 
accomplishments,  and  virtue ;  and,  af- 
ter a  few  years  of  unclouded  happiness, 
found  himself  suddenly  bereft  of  a 
treasure  which  that  world  had  nothing 
to  replace.  Proud,  shy,  and  sensitive, 
the  loss  of  his  idolized  wife  would  have 
produced  fatal  effects  on  his  charac- 
ter, had  she  not  left  him  a  daughter,  in 
whom  thenceforth  were  centered  the 
affections  which  had  clung  with  such 
fidelity  to  her.  Emily  St.  Aubyn  was 
little  more  than  two  years  old  when  she 
lost  her  mother,  and  not  very  long  after 
her  father  retired  from  the  service, 
rich  rather  in  honors  than  wealth,  to 
watch  the  development  of  the  tender 
flower  round  which,  with  the  fond  con- 
templation of  the  present,  twined  sof- 
tening remembrances  of  the  past,  and 
serene  anticipations  of  the  future.  He 
passed  a  considerable  time  in  France 
and  Italy,  and  about  four  years  before 
the  period  at  which  our  tale  has  its  be- 
ginning, became  the  owner  of  the  cot- 
tage already  described. 

The  immediate  spot  in  which  the 
General  settled,  was  attractive  rather 
from  its  natural  beauty,  than  from  the 
society  of  which  it  could  boast.  Its 
seclusion  was,  however,  far  from  un- 
pleasing  to  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  who,  with 
a  mind  stored  with  every  thing  that 
could  adorn  her  sex,  possessed  a  pride 
that  led  her  rather  to  shun  than  to 
court  attention  from  those  moths  of  so- 
ciety, who  flutter  round  the  light  of 
each  new  beauty  of  the  hour,  and  es- 
cape the  scorching  which  is  the  com- 
mon doom  of  their  insect  brothers,  only 
because  Nature  has  formed  them  of 


less  delicate  material — Miss  St.  Aubvn 
was  worthy  of  higher  homage.  It  is 
not  wronging  her  to  say,  she  felt  she 
was.  Of  admiration  unsought  and 
uncared  for,  she  had,  however,  no  un- 
envied  share.  Many  and  deep  were 
the  libations  quaffed  to  that  beauty 
which,  least  of  her  many  charms, 
made  dire  havoc  amongst  the  gentry 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  carried  its 
unconscious  possessor  through  the  en- 
tire round  of  female  artifice,  from 
"horrid  prudery"  to  "  impudent  flir- 
tation," with  the  mothers,  aunts,  and 
daughters,  for  a  circuit  of  full  thirty 
miles.  The  extremes,  far  from  being 
irreconcilable,  shewed  only  the  fearful 
extent  of  her  duplicity,  and  within  a 
very  few  months  Miss  St.  Aubyn  was 
hated  by  all  the  women,  and  wor- 
shipped by  all  the  men  within  the  dread 
space  alluded  to. 

Amongst  the  visitors  at  the  cottage 
during  the  first  year  of  her  residence 
in  it,  there  was,  in  truth,  but  one  in 
whom  its  mistress  felt  even  a  passing 
interest,  nor  was  the  feeling  of  grati- 
fication which  her  slight  intercourse 
with  that  one  created  anything  beyond. 
With  Arthur  Crawford  it  was  far 
otherwise.  Quiet  and  unpretending 
in  his  demeanour,  careless  to  a  fault  of 
applause  or  observation,  the  calmness 
of  his  exterior  hid  an  under-current  of 
feeling  as  impetuous  as  it  was  deep. 
A  mind  naturally  refined  and  compre- 
hensive, fostered  by  varied  and  exten- 
sive reading,  long  and  enthusiastic  ob- 
servation of  nature  and  of  art,  and 
still  more  by  deep  and  frequent  com- 
muning with  itself,  reached  its  full 
maturity,  while  his  heart  still  retained 
all  the  warmth  and  freshness  of  boy- 
hood. To  genius  and  passion  he  unit- 
ed a  high,  unswerving  sense  of  prin- 
ciple; ruling  equally  over  both,  and 
ready,  whenever  necessary,  to  assert 
its  own  dignity  at  the  sacrifice  of  either 
fame  or  love.  Chance  brought  him  for 
a  short  time  to  Miss  St.  Aubyn*s  neigh- 
bourhood ;  their  intercourse  was,  as 
that  of  congenial  minds  must  be,  fami- 
liar and  unrestrained — it  was  of  short 
duration.  He  left  her-^perhaps  not 
without  hope — and  left  with  her  all 
he  had  then  to  give,  the  silent  homage 
of  a  heart  which  would  have  made  any 
sacrifice  for  the  power  to  speak  that 
homage  with  honor.  It  could  have 
made  none  so  great  as  allowing  it  to 
remun  unspoken. 
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The  following  year  was  an  eventful 
one  to  Emily.  About  three  miles  from 
the  General's  residence  was  the  stately 
mansion  of  the  Vandeleur  family.  Its 
present  proprietor  was  old  and  child- 
less, morose  by  nature,  and  not  the  less 
so  that  the  softening  influence,  which 
the  ties  of  family  exert  over  the  worst 
dispositions,  had  never  come  to  curb 
the  harsh  and  dogged  inclinations  of 
his  youth.  The  wealthiest  resident  in 
the  district,  without  one  idea  above  his 
sordid  possessions,  the  acerbity  of  his 
temper  was  increased  by  the  thought 
that  he  should  be  succeeded  in  these 
possessions  by  one  to  whom  travel  and 
education  had,  in  all  probability,  given 
tastes  more  exalted,  and  feelings  more 
refined  than  his  own.  Henry  Vande- 
leur, his  nephew,  on  whom  the  estates 
of  the  family  were  strictly  entailed, 
was  indeed,  if  report  spoke  truly,  the 
very  opposite  in  character  and  habits 
to  his  worthless  uncle.  At  the  time 
when  the  St.  Aubyns  came  to  reside  in 
the  vicinity  of  Vandeleur  Court,  he  was 
absent  on  the  Continent,  where  he  had 
been  travelling  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  about  the  close  of  the  second  sum- 
mer of  their  residence  there,  he  return- 
ed from  abroad.  Handsome  in  person, 
easy,  polished,  and  courteous  in  ad- 
dress, fluent  in  conversation,  and  skill- 
ed in  all  the  lifter  accomplishments 
of  the  day,  from  the  hour  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  she 
seemed  to  absorb  his  every  thought. 
Her  society  he  constantly  sought.  Pa- 
rity of  years — kindred  pursuits  and  oc- 
cupations— these,  too,  for  the  greater 
part,  unshared  in  and  unappreciated 
by  most  of  their  mutual  acquaintances 
— and  that  mystic  electricity  of  the  soul 
which,  like  the  soul  itself,  defies  inquiry 
into  its  origin — ere  long  won  him  the 
affections  of  Miss  St.  Aubyn.  Vande- 
leur saw  quickly  into  her  feelings — he 
spoke  his  own,  and  met  with  the  res- 
ponse he  sighed  for. 

To  narrate  the  details  of  the  period 
which  followed,  is  not  my  intention. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  income  of  Mr. 
Vandeleur  not  being  such  as  to  render 
an  immediate  marriage  prudent  or  ad- 
visable, it  was  agreed  to  defer  the 
union  for  the  long  space  of  three  years, 
at  which  time  he  would,  under  the  will 
of  his  grandfather,  be  entitled  to  pro- 
perty of  some  amount,  while  in  all  Jike- 
lihood,  from  his  uncle's  advanced  age> 
he  could  scarcely  survive  even  so  long. 


During  this  space  of  time,  the  inter- 
course of  the  lovers  was  the  most  in- 
timate and  unrestrained.  Miss  St. 
Aubyn's  communications  with  Vande- 
leur, verbal  or  written,  were  the  simple 
exponents  of  her  feelings.  She  dreamed 
not  of  concealing  her  emotions,  for  she 
knew  of  none  that  she  should  blush  to 
reveal.  If  he  were  true,  he  had  a 
right  to  know  them ;  if  she  believed 
he  could  be  false,  she  would  have 
spurned  him,  as  a  reptile,  from  her 
feet.  No  woman,  whose  love  is  worth 
possessing,  will  bestow  it  on  a  man 
whom  she  can  doubt. 

If  the  flight  of  Time  be  swift,  how 
rapid  must  it  be  when  he  adds  Love's 
pinions  to  his  own.  Only  six  short 
months  remained  to  the  day  which 
was  to  make  Miss  St.  Aubyn  a  bride 
in  name — in  heart  and  feeling  she  had 
been  so  long.  One  morning  Vande- 
leur called  as  usual ;  there  was  some- 
thing of  embarrassment,  scarcely  no- 
ticeable however,  in  his  manner,  but 
it  did  not  elude  Miss  St.  Aubyn's  eye. 
They  were  alone  in  the  shrubbery  to- 
gether. Emily,  for  a  time,  was  silent; 
she  seemed  to  expect  that  Vandeleur 
would  allude  to  the  cause  of  his  appa- 
rent uneasiness — she  felt  disappointed 
that  he  did  not. 

«*  Henry,"  said  she,  at  last,  "you 
are  labouring  under  some  annoyance : 
what  is  it  ?'* 

He  started  slightly,  but  replied, 
looking  affectionately  in  her  face — 

**  Yes,  Emily,  I  am  indeed;  I  meant 
to  speak  of  it  to  you,  but — I  must 
leave  you  for  a  time." 

^^  Leave  me!"  said  she,  asudden  pale- 
ness coming  over  her  lovely  face— 
"  Not,  surely,  Henry,  for  along  time." 

"  No,  not  a  long  time,  Emily — but," 
he  paused,  and  added,  as  if  reproach- 
fully, **  I  thought  any  separation  would 
seem  long  to  you :  to  me^  I  know>  it 
will. 

The  insinuation  seemed  to  her  un- 
kind. She  raised  her  eyes  to  his ; 
whatever  she  saw  there^  instead  of  re- 
plying to  his  last  words^  she  said,  with 
some  emphasis— 

"  Henry,  the  thought  of  this  separa- 
tion is  not  the  only  cause  of  your  em- 
barrassment to-day.  The  reason  of  it 
may  be 1  have  a  right  to  know  it** 

V  andeleur  coloured  deeply^  bttt>  with 
assumed  playfulness^  replied— 

''  My  dear  inqatsitor,  that  jrou  ean* 
not  learn  jmt  now.    I  mut  go  to 
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London  ;  my  stay  will,  I  hope,  be  only 
a  few  weeks — five  or  six  at  the  most : 
ray  business  there  is  most  urgent.  Is 
not  this  enough  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  firmly, 
"it  is  not,  Henry.  There  is  some 
mystery  about  the  cause  of  your  going 
— there  should  be  none  to  me." 

*«  Indeed,"  said  Vandeleur,  with  a 
smile.  **  Why  what  a  dreadfully  exi- 
geante  wife  you  will  be." 

"  ExigeaiUe  wife  T*  did  she  hear  him 
rightly.  She  had  given  him  her  entire 
heart  and  soul ;  unlocked  for  him  the 
casket  of  all  her  thoughts  and  feelings 
— had  he  not  done  the  like  to  her  ? 
Exigeante  wife  I  what  could  there  be 
for  a  wife  to  exact  ? — for  a  husband  to 
conceal?  The  thoughts  passed,  with 
the  rapidity  of  lightning,  through  her 
mind — not  so  quickly  as  that  Vande- 
leur failed  to  trace  them  in  her  inge- 
nuous face.  Before  she  could  reply 
to  his  words,  he  added — 

"  But  come,  my  dear  girl,  you  have 
indeed  a  right  to  know  every  thing 
from  me,  for  to  me  you  are  every  thing ; 
yet,  I  confess,  I  would  have  kept  this 
secret  from  you,  for,  I  fear,  it  will 
give  you  pain.  Will  the  motive  excuse 
the  crime  ?** 

"  It  ought  not,"  said  Emily,  pet- 
tishly, but  with  real  tenderness ;  "  but 
I  will  try  to  forgive  you*  You  should 
not  rob  me  of  my  share  in  your  annoy- 
ances.** 

How  weak  a  thing  is  woman,  when 
she  loves.  The  proud,  intellectual, 
high-souled  Emily  St.  Aubyn  was 
once  again  the  fond,  timorous,  trusting 
girl.  Alas !  Eve  was  but  the  first  of  her 
sex  that  the  serpent's  words  beguiled ! 

And  wherefore  repeat  his  words? 
Why  state  the  first  treacherous  lan- 
guage of  a  perjured  man — the  first 
dark  falsehood  clang  to  by  a  confiding 
woman  ?  I  will  not  sully  with  it  a 
page  consecrated  to  better  memories. 

That  interview  was,  happily  for  her, 
the  last  which  Miss  St.  Aubyn  had 
with  Henry  Vandeleur.  Happily,  I  say, 
for  to  have  met  him  after  were  pro- 
fanation to  her  unsuspecting  innocence. 

Nearly  three  months  passed  away, 
and  Vandeleur  continued  in  London. 
He  wrote,  however,  frequently  and 
fully,  nor  did  the  tone  of  his  letters 
manifest  any  decline  in  his  avowed  af- 
fection for  Emily.  On  the  contrary, 
he  seemed  to  have  the  deepest  interest 
in  all  that  related  to  her,  expressing 


only  his  anxiety  to  escape  from  'the 
giddy  whirl  of  dissipation  in  which  he 
was  involved,  once  again  to  taste  the 
happiness  of  her  society.  The  pre- 
texts which  each  succeeding  letter  sug- 
gested for  fresh  delay,  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  Miss  St.  Aubyn 
was  too  sincere  to  doubt.  At  length 
an  event  occurred  which  would  neces- 
sarily cause  his  return.  His  uncle 
died  suddenly.  With  what  hope  did 
she  look  for  the  arrival  of  the  first 
conveyance  from  the  metropolis,  which 
could  bring  him  back  to  her.  Five 
weeks  elapsed:  she  was  sitting  with 
her  father  at  breakfast,  the  windows 
open,  the  fragrance  of  her  own  sweet 
fiowers  stealing  in  through  them,  as  if 
to  repay  their  gentle  mistress  for  her 
care,  or  to  chide  her  for  withhold- 
ing her  smiles  from  them  too  long. 
A  servant  entered,  with  a  letter — the 
seal  was  black,  and  the  direction  in 
the  well-known  hand.  Her  heart  sank 
within  her  as  she  took  it.  She  opened 
it — not  with  the  eagerness  she  was 
wont  to  do ;  but  calmly,  and  with  a 
strange  foreboding  of  ill :  there  was 
no  flutter — her  very  heart  beat  slowly, 
but  so  loud  you  might  have  heard  its 
throbbing.  The  first  glance  at  its 
contents  seemed  to  have  changed  her 
into  marble.  Every  feature  was  fixed 
and  rigid,  save  her  eyes,  which,  as  if 
mechanically,  moved  with  a  measured 
slowness  along  the  page.  They  reached 
the  end — they  returned  to  its  com- 
mencement ;  once  more  the  fatal  cha- 
racters were  perused,  in  the  same 
measured  time,  and,  without  a  single 
word  or  utterance,  she  fell  back,  to 
all  appearance,  lifeless,  in  her  chair. 

Oh,  perfidy  of  man  to  woman  1— 
treacherous,  coward  crime,  is  there 
no  guard  against  thee  ?  Yes  1  the 
world  has  a  code  of  honour  which 
says,  ''betray  her  at  thy  peril  when 
she  has  father,  husband,  brother  to 
avenge  her  wrong,"  and  the  world's 
<'  men  of  honour"  keep  the  command- 
ment I 

Miss  St.  Aubyn  had  a  father — but 
for  the  present  let  us  return  to  her- 
self. She  was  removed  to  her  cham- 
ber— medical  aid  was  at  once  pro- 
cured ;  for  three  days  she  lay  in  com- 
plete unconsciousness.  When  she 
awoke  from  it,  it  was  to  a  sense  of 
entire  desolation.  The  first  dawn  of 
perception  brought  back  what  had  oc- 
ottrred  in  all  its  oold  reality.     There 
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was  none  of  that  indistinctness,  none 
of  that  perplexing  doubt  which,  to 
some  minds,  would  have  made  the 
entire  seem  a  fearful  dream.  With  a 
character  like  hers,  the  blow  which 
could  subdue,  left  a  mark  which  was 
indelible.  The  simoom  had  swept  over 
her  existence,  and  not  one  hope  re- 
mained which  might  blossom  in  the 
future. 

And  how  felt  she  towards  Vande- 
leur  ?  The  dream  of  love  had  passed 
away  for  ever,  and  what  replaced  it  ? 
Not  hatred,  not  revenge — he  was  far 
beneath  them — but  a  lofty,  almost  su- 
perhuman disdain.  All  the  weakness 
of  her  sex  was  gone.  Did  he  kneel 
before  her  now,  in  heartfelt,  unfeigned 
repentance — did  he  bring  a  spell  to 
efFace  every  memory  of  his  deceit,  she 
would  scarcely  deign  to  spurn  him. 
Pride  triumphed  over  love :  but  Love 
too  had  his  triumph,  and  rent  the  veil 
of  the  sanctuary  which  was  his  no 
longer — Miss  St.  Aubyn's  heart  was 
broken. 

From  the  moment  when  that  fatal 
letter  was  perused  till  his  child's  con- 
sciousness was  again  restored.  General 
St.  Aubyn  scarcely  left  her  side.  Worn 
out  by  his  anxious  and  dreary  watch- 
ing, with  his  spirit  already  crushed  by 
the  blow  which  ruined  her  happiness, 
the  recognition  which  that  conscious- 
ness brought  with  it,  fraught  with  such 
bitterness  to  both,  was  too  much  for 
his  exhausted  frame.      He  struggled 
against  his  own  weakness,  but  in  vain ; 
and  a  few  days  laid  him  on  that  couch 
from  which  he  was  never  more  to  rise. 
What  a  holy  thing  is  woman  in  the 
hour  of  sickness,  of  alHiction ! — how 
deep  her  self-devotion  ;  how  unearthly 
her  fortitude  ;  how  cheaply  purchased 
is  her  angel  ministry,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, by   the  trifling  attentions,  the 
petty  cares  which  she  imposes  in  the 
day  of  prosperity  upon  man  I    Yet  his 
selfish   nature  will  refuse  to  gratify 
what  he  is  pleased  to  designate  her  ca- 
prices, because  he  knows  that,  when 
the  hour  of  sorrow  comes,  the  trea- 
sures of  her  priceless  affection  will  be 
yielded  up  as  fully  asjif  he  had  studied 
to  deserve  them. 

The  love  that  smoothed  the  pillow 
of  General  St.  Aubyn  had  been  well 
earned ;  but  deep  indeed  must  have 
been  the  springs  of  that  affection  which 
could  triumph  over  his  daughter's  mi- 
sery, and  make  her  the  soothing  at- 


tendant on  her  parent's  illness.  The 
moment,  however,  that  he  required 
her  care,  her  own  griefs  seemed  to  lose 
their  sting,  and  for  weeks  she  con- 
tinued to  minister  to  his  every  want 
with  that  kind  and  tender  solicitude 
which  woman  only  knows.  Alas !  that 
solicitude  was  destined  to  be  unavail- 
ing. The  day  that  was  to  have  seen 
his  daughter  a  bride,  closed  upon  his 
dying  struggle.  We  have  already  wit- 
nessed the  last  sad  scene  between  the 
father  and  the  child. 

The  contents  of  Vandeleur's  letter 
the  reader  is  as  yet  unacquainted  with. 
Let  us  now  turn  our  eyes  to  the  cold 
and  heartless  document.  It  was 
couched  in  these  words  : — 

"  My  dear  Miss  St.   Aitbtn, — I 
have  just  heard  of  the  sudden  and  me- 
lancholy death  of  my  dear  and  affec- 
tionate uncle.  The  shock  which  it  gives 
me  is  great ;  so  great  indeed  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  I  write.     I  feel,  how- 
ever, that  I  owe  this  letter  to  you,  as 
circumstances  connected  with  this  sad 
event  preclude  all  possibility  of  mj 
fulfilling  those  engagements  towards 
you,  which  I  have  looked  forward  to 
the  accomplishment  of  with  such  deep 
and  ardent  longing.     The  day  before 
my  departure  from         ,  I  first  became 
aware  of  my  dear  relative's  objection 
to  our  intended  marriage.     I  dared 
not  communicate  it  to  you.     I  well 
knew  that  the  sensitiveness  of  your 
nature  would  make  you  at  once  shun 
a  union  to  which  any  member  of  mj 
family  would  manifest  a  dislike ;  and, 
selfishly  I  own,  I  withheld  from  you  a 
resolve  which  I  knew,  if  communicated, 
would  seal  my  unhappiness.     I  felt 
at  the  same  time  that  his  wishes,  if 
persevered  in,  commanded  my  obe- 
dience.    Alas !  I  trusted  such  would 
not  be  the  case.     I  hoped  that  mj  re- 
monstrances, my  prayers,  would  con- 
quer his  opposition  ;  and  to  show  mj 
anxiety  to  fulfil  his  wishes  even  when 
most  repugnant  to  my  own,  at  his  de- 
sire I  left  you.     Till  yesterday  I  still 
indulged  in  my  dream  of  happiness,  to 
be  awakened  from  it  with  what  bitter 
cruelty !  The  same  post  which  brought 
me  intelligence  of  my  uncle's  unex- 
pected death,  brought  me  his  solemn 
command  to  give  up  all  idea  of  this 
marriage.     I  cannot  dwell  upon  the 
subject — I  scarcely  know  what  I  write. 
To  find,  in  one  dark  instant*  tho  Aitore 
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made  a  dreary  blank — to  lose  all  hope 

of  that  which  gave  value  to  existence, 

is  too  much  to  be  calmly  dwelt  on. 

You,  too,  I  feel  I  have  wronged ;  I 

should  have  been  more  explicit — more 

frank.     Even  you  would  pardon  me  if 

you  knew  my  present  feelings.     May 

God  bless  you,  and  give  me  peace  1 

"  Henry  Vandeleur." 
*        *        *        ♦        ♦        'It 

It  was  the   third   morning  of  the 

Spring  assizes  in  the  town  of • 

The  court  was  crowded  to  excess ;  and 
from  the  anxiety  manifest  on  the  coun- 
tenances of  those  present,  especially 
the  junior  members  of  the  legal  body, 
who  were  chatting  in  noisy  groups,  it 
was  evident  that  a  trial  of  consequence 
was  expected. 

"  The  girl  herself  will  be  examined, 
of  course,"  said  a  young  gentleman  who 
had  been  called  the  previous  term, 
shewing  at  once  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  system  of  jurisprudence 
into  which  he  had  been  initiated, 

"  No,"  replied  a  solemn^looking  bro- 
ther, his  senior  by  a  few  months,  **  an 
action  for  breach  of  promise  is  a  simple 
assumpsit  in  which  the  woman  herself 
is  the  plaintiff ;  not  an  action  for  loss  of 
service,  in  which  the  father  sues.  She 
can't  give  evidence  in  her  own  case." 

<<  Then  we  shan't  get  a  look  at  her>" 
exclaimed  the  first  speaker,  disconso- 
lately, and  little  enlightened  by  the  le- 
gal explanation. 

<*  No,  it's  not  likely,"  repeated  the 
second. 

« Besides,"  added  a  quiet-looking 
young  man,  "  the  poor  girl  is  really 
dying.  They  say  she  can  hardly  live 
another  week." 

**  Live  another  fiddlestick  1"  said  a 
fourth,  who,  being  remarkable  for  his 
attention  to  the  fair  sex,  was  of  course 
an  authority  in  such  matters.  "  What 
a  great  deal  you  know  of  women  I  It's 
all  a  sham  to  increase  the  damages. 
The  girl  was  a  consummate  flirt." 

"  Was  she,  though  ?"  asked  two  or 
three  voices  at  once.  "  You  knew  her, 
then  ?" 

"  Knew  her  !  of  course  I  did,"  said 
the  last  speaker,  half  astonished  at  the 
question,  and  smiling  consciously. 
"  She  was  certainly  a  devilish  nice 
girl,  though  ;  and,  after  all,  I  may 
judge  her  unfairly  in  considering  her 
conduct  to  myself — towards  others,  I 
must  say,  I  never  saw  her  otherwise 
than " 


"Silence  in  the  court — hats  off!" 
shouted  the  crier,  interrupting  the 
self-complacent  Lothario ;  and  the 
judge  made  his  appearance  on  the 
bench. 

His  entrance  caused  a  momentary 
bustle.  The  callous  and  coxcombical 
remarks  continued,  however,  5o/^o  voce, 
varied  with  such  observations  as  the 
following,  as  the  names  of  the  jurors 
were  called  over,  and  the  oath  admi- 
nistered to  them  "  well  and  truly  to 
try  "  the  issue — 

"  'Gad  I  there's  old  Harding  of 
Myrtleville.  Won't  he  give  a  sweep- 
ing verdict  1  He  has  six  lovely  daugh- 
ters out,  and  is  working  heaven  and 
earth  to  get  rid  of  them." 

"  By  Jove  I  who  is  that  in  the 
scratch-wig  ?" 

"  Oh,  faith  I  a  set  off  to  Harding. 
French  of  Powderflask-hall ;  as  great 
a  roue  as  there's  in  the  kingdom.  I'll 
back  him  to  find  for  the  defendant,  or 
a  farthing  damages  for  the  plaintiff  if 
it  goes  very  hard  with  his  conscience." 

In  this  manner  the  scrutiny  went 
on — such  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
as  were  unknown  to  the  parties  being 
tested  by  the  colour  of  their  noses,  the 
length  of  their  chins,  the  spruceness  or 
negligence  of  their  attire,  and  other 
powerful  indications  of  their  respective 
dispositions ;  till  at  length  the  crier 
called  the  case  of  **  St.  Aubyn  against 
Vandeleur." 

A  young  man,  about  twenty-eight 
years  of  age,  rose  rather  hurriedly  ;  he 
was  slightly  flushed,  and  his  manner 
somewhat  embarrassed.  It  was  Ar- 
thur Crawford.  He  opened  the  case. 
It  was  an  action  for  breach  of  promise 
of  marriage,  in  which  the  plaintiff  was 
Miss  Emily  St.  Aubyn,  the  defendant^ 
Henry  Vandeleur,  Esq.  The  declara- 
tion contained  three  counts  ;  the  de- 
fendant pleaded  the  general  issue,  and 
a  special  plea ;  the  damages  were  laid 
at  ten  thousand  pounds.  Having  made 
this  short  statement,  he  resumed  his 
place,  and  bent  over  the  brief  which 
lay  open  before  him. 

Miss  St.  Aubyn's  leading  counsel 
now  rose,  and  proceeded  to  state  the 
case.  His  speech  was  powerful  and 
effective.  He  dwelt  much  on  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  under  which  the 
action  was  brought — solely  in  fulfil- 
ment of  the  wishes  of  a  dying  father, 
to  punish  the  heartless  slanders  which 
the  defendant,  not  content  with  bring- 
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ing  that  father^  and,  as  it  was  but  too 
probable,  his  client  likewise,  to  the 
grave,  had  circulated  in  palliation  of 
his  conduct ;  and,  at  the  end  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  resumed  his  seat, 
having  concluded  an  address  which 
evidently  produced  a  strong  effect  on 
the  minds  of  his  hearers. 

The  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  was 
now  gone  into.  It  consisted  chiefly 
of  letters  addressed  to  her  by  the  de- 
fendant, proving  beyond  all  question 
the  existence  of  a  legal  contract  be- 
tween the  parties  ;  after  the  reading 
of  which  the  medical  attendants  of 
Miss  St.  Aubyn  were  produced.  Their 
testimony  was  in  truth  painful :  they 
stated  her  to  be  reduced  by  mental 
suffering  to  a  state  of  health,  recovery 
from  which  was  altogether  hopeless  ; 
and  one  of  them  declared  it  to  be  his 
conviction,  that  her  physical  exhaus- 
tion was  such  as  to  render  it  scarcely 
possible  that  she  could  survive  another 
month.  Two  or  three  questions  of 
cross-examination,  injudiciously  haz- 
arded, elicited  replies  little  calculated 
to  diminish  the  sympathy  of  the 
hearers  with  the  unhappy  girl,  and 
the  physicians  were  allowed  to  with- 
draw. Mr.  Vandeleur  was  then 
proved  to  have  landed  property  to  the 
value  of  ^63,000  a-year,  and  to  be  a 
legatee  in  his  uncle's  will  to  the 
amount  of  j6  15,000,  on  condition  of 
his  obtaining  a  properly  equivalent  to 
that  sum  with  any  wife  he  should 
happen  to  marry.  With  this  evi- 
dence, the  case  for  the  plaintiff  closed. 

The  defendant's  senior  counsel  now 
rose  to  reply.  He  was  a  man  of  long 
experience,  extreme  tact,  and  con- 
summate art,  disguised  under  an 
honest  blunt  exterior,  and  a  homely 
frankness  of  manner,  which  might 
lead  an  ordinary  observer  to  imagine 
that  his  entire  power  consisted  in  a 
full  conviction  of  the  fairness  of  his 
case  ;  and  that  when  that  conviction 
did  not  exist,  the  ingenuousness  of  his 
nature  must  at  once  betray  his  know- 
ledge of  its  weakness.  N'^thing  could 
be  more  at  variance  with  his  conduct. 

N never  looked  doubtful  except 

when  he  was  quite  sure  of  a  verdict. 
When  he  was  not,  he  could  not  afford 
to  lose  the  weight  which  his  own  ap- 
parent sense  of  the  security  of  his 
client's  case  was  certain  to  possess 
with  a  jury.  To  look  at  him  now, 
you  would  say  he  was  himself  an  in- 


jured man.     He   commenced  by  ex- 
pressing his  deep  regret  that  a  case 
such  as  that  before  them  should  ever 
have  been  brought  into  a  public  court; 
a  case  painful  in  whatever  way  it  was 
viewed,  whether  with  reference  to  the 
feelings  of  the  plaintiff  or  the  defen- 
dant, and  leading  necessarily  to  the 
disclosure   of    occurrences,   and    the 
divulging  of  facts,  which  should  have 
been  kept  sacred  from  the  public  eye. 
For  his  part,  he  came  there  to  take 
an    honest,    straightforward    course, 
whatever  might  be  the  result  of  it. 
His  client,  it  was  true,  had  denied  on 
the  record  that  any  promise  had  been 
made  on  his  part  to  marry  the  plain- 
tiff,  but   the  gentlemen  of  the  jury 
should   know    that   such    denial   was 
purely  formal :  there  was  no  intention 
of  relying  on  it ;  the  promise  which 
was  the  foundation  of  that  action  they 
acknowledged  in  the  fullest  manner — 
they   had  all  along  done  so.      That 
promise  had  been  made  by  his  client 
in  the  truest  spirit  of  sincerity,  nor 
did  he  ever  dream  of  abandoning  li, 
till  the  non-fulfilment  of  it  became  a 
solemn   duty.     When   that  hour  ar- 
rived,  he   instantly   made    Miss    St. 
Aubyn  acquainted  with  the  fact.  They 
had  heard  the  letter  read  in  which  it 
was  communicated  ;  they  had  heard 
comments,  too,  made  upon  that  letter, 
on  which  he  would  not  observe — he 
left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  they 
were  merited.     To  him  it  appeared 
that  that  letter  should  have  at  once 
been  looked  on  as  releasing  his  client 
from  the  engagement  into  which  he 
had  entered.     Miss  St.  Aubyn  or  her 
advisers  took  a  different  view  of  it ; 
this  action  was  brought ;  the  damages 
were  laid,  as  they  had  already  heard» 
at   the  exorbitant  sum  of  £10,000. 
Mr.  Vandeleur  was  literally  thunder- 
struck ;    he  felt   that  the    marriage 
could  never  take  place  ;  he  knew  that 
the  tithe  of  the  sum  would  never  be 
recovered  against  him,  but  he  resolved 
to  make  reparation  for  even  an  in- 
voluntary   wrong.     He    resolved    to 
shield  Miss  St.  Aubyn  from  the  indis- 
cretion   of   her    own   advisers,    and 
sooner  than  suffer  her  to  bring  upon 
herself  the  odium  of  a  trial,  he  gene- 
rously  offered    £3,000  to  have  the 
action    abandoned.     That  offer  was 
refused,  and  Mr.  Vandeleur  had  no 
option  but  to  defend  the  case.     There 
was,  however,  as  he  already  statadf  no 
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intention  of  denying  the  contract. 
The  only  evidence  he  should  offer 
would  be  in  mitigation  of  damages  ; 
and  he  felt  confident  that  when  the 
jury  came  to  consider  that  evidence, 
they  would  see  that  the  sura  offered 
by  his  client  was  far  beyond  what  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  called  on 
them  to  give.  A  portion  of  that  evi- 
dence was  of  a  nature  that  it  gave  him 
the  deepest  pain  to  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  producing ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  his  client's  vindication,  and  he 
felt  compelled  ta  have  recourse  to  it. 
The  evidence  to  which  he  alluded  was 
that  of  a  person  who  had  formerly 
been  a  domestic  in  General  St.  Aubyn's 
familv,  the  constant  attendant  on  the 
plaintiff  herself,  and  had  reference  to 
her  conduct  and  character  prior  to 
the  defendant's  becoming  acquainted 
with  her.  If  the  jury  believed  that 
evidence,  he  felt  satisfied  that  they 
would  consider  his  client  entitled  to 
all  the  protection  in  their  power,  and 
would  feel  with  him  that  it  was,  if  not 
a  legal,  at  least  a  moral  ground  for 
abandoning  a  promise  which  he  had 
made  under  a  completely  mistaken 
impression  of  Miss  St.  Aubyn*s  dispo- 
sition and  conduct.  He  would  not 
dwell  upon  the  matter  further^  but 
would  allow  the  evidence,  when  ad- 
duced, to  speak  for  itself.  They  had 
heard  much  stress  laid  on  the  circum- 
stance, that  this  action  was  brought 
solely  in  compliance  with  the  dying 
wish  of  General  St.  Aubyn,  and  God 
forbid  that  he  should  lightly  regard 
the  request  of  a  dying  father.  But 
the  gentlemen  of  the  jury  should  con- 
sider, that  the  breach  of  his  client's 
engagement  was  in  compliance  with  a 
mandate  scarce  less  solemn — the  man- 
date of  the  nearest  and  dearest  rela- 
tive he  had  on  earth  ;  one  who  to  him 
had  been  all  that  a  father  could  be, 
and  who,  but  a  few  hours  after  he  had 
solemnly  prohibited  him  from  entering 
into  this  marriage,  was  suddenly 
snatched  into  eternity.  Long  and 
painful  evidence  had  likewise  been 
given  by  his  learned  friends  at  the 
other  side,  of  the  state  of  Miss  St. 
Aubyn's  health — evidence  which  he 
believed  was  entitled  to  full  credit, 
and  which  it  grieved  him  to  the  soul 
to  hear.  But  did  it  follow  that  her 
distress  of  mind  arose  from  the  con- 
duct of  his  client.  Might  it  not  more 
naturally  be  attributed  to  the  effect 


which  being  forced  into  this  tfi&l,  this 
public  exposure  of  her  feelings,  and 
his  conduct,  might  produce  on  a  proud 
and  sensitive  woman  ;  and  to  whom 
was  attributable  this  necessity  ?  Not 
surely  to  Mr.  Vandeleur,  but  to  the 
mistaken  pride,  or  affection,  as  it 
might  be — perhaps  both — of  her  own 
father.  On  the  evidence  for  the 
plaintiff  he  would  make  but  one  re- 
mark— one  which  he  felt  was  called 
for,  and  he  would  then  conclude.  In 
proving  the  amount  of  Mr.  Vande- 
leur*s  property,  it  was  shown  that  in 
his  uncle's  will  he  was  bequeathed 
£15,000,  on  condition  of  getting  a 
fortune  of  that  amount  with  his  wife. 
In  the  opening  speech  of  his  learned 
friend,  no  observation  was  made  upon 
this  bequest,  but  it  was  plain  enough 
what  was  intended  by  putting  it 
in  evidence — it  was  plain  enough 
that  the  object  was  to  insinuate  that 
tl^is  legacy  was  what  caused  Mr.  Van- 
deleur to  break  off  his  engagement 
with  Miss  St.  Aubyn,  and  that  the 
wish  of  his  lincle  was  only  a  pretext 
for  doing  so.  This  was  passed  by  at 
the  moment,  but  it  was  of  course  to 
be  relied  on  at  another  stage  of  the 
trial.  For  bis  part  he  cared  not  for 
the  insinuation — the  character  of  Mr. 
Vandeleur  was  too  well  known  to 
suffer  from  it  ;  the  high  position 
which  he  and  bis  family  had  always 
held  in  the  county,  would  shelter  him 
from  such  a  stigma,  and  for  himself 
he  would  scorn  to  defend  him  from  it. 
More  he  felt  it  unnecessary  to  say. 
He  had  had  long  experience  of  the 
intelligence  and  discrimination  of  the 
juries  of  this  county ;  he  knew  well 
the  honour  and  uprightness  of  the 
gentlemen  who  now  occupied  the  jury- 
box — many  of  them  were  his  intimate 
and  valued  personal  friends,  and  in 
their  hands  he  knew  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  client. 

Mr.  N  —  having  concluded  his 
address,  the  letter  written  to  Vande- 
leur by  his  uncle,  requiring  him,  under 
pain  of  his  displeasure,  to  break  off  his 
mtended  marriage  with  Miss  St. 
Aubyn,  was  put  in  evidence,  and  then 
followed  the  vilest  part  of  the  degrad- 
ing exhibition.  Madamoiselle  Louise 
Tussaud  was  called  and  sworn. 

The  witness,  a  Frenchwoman,  was  a 
fashionably  dressed  person,  of  about 
fi ve-and- thirty,  but  evidently  had  be« 
stowed  what  skill  she  could  to  keep 
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the  last  decade  modestly  concealed; 
she  was  highly  rouged,  and  endeavour- 
ed, by  a  perpetual  smile,  to  carry  off 
the  natural  expression  of  a  face  in  no 
slight  degree  sinister  and  malicious  in 
its  character.  It  wanted  not  the 
counsel's  prefatory  speech  to  indicate 
the  purpose  for  which  she  was  pro- 
duced, for  a  glance  would  have  told 
that  her  evidence  could  have  but  one 
object — to  slander  one  who  in  all  like- 
lihood would  soon  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  human  malice.  What  might  be  the 
precise  nature  of  her  evidence  was, 
however,  matter  of  deep  anxiety  to  the 
entire  audience. 

She  had  resided,  she  said,  in  Gene- 
ral St.  Aubyn's  family  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  left  him  only  a  few  months 

before  he  settled  at .     When  she 

left  him.  Miss  St.  Aubyn  was  in  her 
nineteenth  year.  She  had  been  her 
confidential  attendant.  She  recollected 

the  Count  de  L ;  was  the  bearer 

of  letters  to  him  from  Miss  St.  Aubvn. 
General  St.  Aubyn  was  not  aware  of 
the  correspondence  between  his  daugh- 
ter and  the  count.  Miss  St.  Aubyn 
had  conversations  with  her  upon  the 
subject  of  the  count's  attentions;  be- 
lieved from  them  that  there  existed  a 
mutual  attachment  between  him  and 
her  mistress ;  knew  she  would  have 
eloped  with  him,  if  the  general  had 
not  suspected  her  intentions,  and  taken 
measures  to  prevent  it.  Other  ques- 
tions were  then  put  her  respecting 
Miss  St.  Aubyn,  involving  calumny  of 
a  deeper  dye,  and  her  direct  examina- 
tion closed. 

The  evidence  of  Miss  Tussaud  had 
been  wholly  unexpected  by  the  plain- 
tiff's cousel.  A  few  skilful  questions, 
however,  much  disconcerted  her,  and 
served  to  throw  no  little  doubt  over 
her  entire  testimony.  She  admitted 
that  she  did  not  leave  General  St. 
Aubyn's  service  at  her  own  desire,  but 
attributed  her  dismissal  to  the  fact  that 
she  had  been  discovered  by  him  to  be 
the  bearer   of  messages   between  his 

daughter   and  the   Count  de  L ; 

and  at  the  conclusion  of  her  cross- 
examination,  there  were  few  persons 
in  court  who  did  not  believe  her  story 
to  be  an  entire  fabrication. 

In  reality  it  was  not ;  but  small,  in- 
deed, was  the  truth  mixed  up  with  its 
monstrous  falsehood,  it  being  nothing 
more  more  than  that  she  had  been  dis- 
missed by  General  St.  Aubyn,  on  his 


discovery  from  his  daughter  that  she 
had  endeavoured  to  bring  her  into 
communication  with  the  person  alluded 

to,  the  Count  de  L ,  who  had  made 

various  attempts  to  win  the  favour  of 
Miss  St.  Aubyn,  but  had  never  met 
with  the  shadow  of  encouragement. 
After  her  dismissal  from  the  general's. 
Miss  Tussaud  removed  to  London, 
where  she  got  engaged  as  a  milliner, 
and  having  become  acquainted  with 
Vandeleur's  valet  while  the  former 
was  in  London,  her  previous  know- 
ledge of  the  St.  Aubyns  became  known 
to  him.  Having  learned  of  Vandeleur's 
resolve  to  break  his  engagement  with 
her  former  mistress,  she  insinuated 
that  she  knew  facts  relating  to  her 
history  which  would  give  him  ground 
for  doing  so.  He  readily  caught  at 
the  opportunity,  and  though  he  placed 
no  reliance  on  her  story,  he  had  the 
unparalleled  baseness  to  hint  it  as 
one  of  the  reasons  for  his  conduct. 
The  scheme  foiled  itself.  The  vile 
slander  reached,  in  a  faint  and  modi- 
fied form,  the  ears  of  his  victim's  dying 
father;  it  stung  him  to  the  quick. 
He  knew  his  child  was  spotless,  and 
resolved  that  in  her  purity  she  should 
triumph  over  the  calumniator.  The 
ordeal  had  come — a  few  short  hours 
would  decide  whether  she  should  pass 
through  it  unscathed. 

With  the  evidence  of  the  dismissed 
waiting-maid  closed  the  defendant's 
case,  and  now  came  the  time  for  the 
plaintiff's  counsel  to  reply.  The  deep 
interest  excited  by  the  trial  had  reach- 
ed its  extreme  point,  and  every  one 
present  watched  with  breathless  anxi- 
ety for  the  rising  of  Mr.  F ,  whose 

turn  it  was  to  speak,  and  from  whose 
well-known  eloquence  an  address  of 
no  ordinary  power  was  anticipated. 
He  was  not  in  court ;  in  a  few  minutes, 
however,  he  entered,  but  instead  of 
proceeding  to  address  the  jury,  he 
whispered  some  observation  into  the 
ear  of  the  young  lawyer  who  had 
opened  the  case.  The  latter  listened 
intently,  looked  evidently  much  embar- 
rassed by  the  communication,  and 
seemed  to  remonstrate  strongly  with 
his  senior,  who,  however,  appeared  to 
press  his  proposition,  whatever  it  was, 
with  much  eagerness,  and  the  young 
man  at  length  seemed  reluctantly  to 
assent  to  it.  At  this  moment  the 
judge  asked  if  it  were  Mr.  F  's  in- 
tention to  address  the  jurj. 
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"  My  lord,"  said  F ,  «  I  have 

only  just  concluded  an  address  of 
nearly  four  hours  in  the  other  court, 
and  am  quite  unable  to  speak  in  this 
case.  In  addition  to  the  fatigue  I  feel, 
I  have  heard  none  of  the  defendant's 
evidence.  I  believe,  however,  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Crawford,  will 
take  my  place,  and  I  feel  I  can  trust 
the  case  to  him  without  hesitation." 

I  glanced  at  Crawford ;  he  was 
ghastly  pale.  I  knew  his  powers — 
what  a  splendid  field  for  them.  He 
had  already  acquired  a  high  reputation  ; 
what  could  he  mean  by  hesitating  ? 

"  Will  you  then  address  the  jury, 
Mr.  Crawford  ?"  asked  his  lordship. 

"As  my  learned  friend  presses  me 
to  undertake  it,  my  lord,  I  will  not  re- 
fuse, though  it  is  a  responsibility  I 
would  gladly  be  relieved  of,"  he  re- 
plied, with  a  steadiness  of  voice  with 
which  the  embarrassment  of  his  man- 
ner strongly  contrasted.  **  In  a  mo- 
ment I  will  be  prepared." 

A  feeling  of  disappointment  at  being 
deprived  of  a  speech  they  had  calcu- 
lated on,  from  a  counsel  of  known 
eminence,  was  manifest  on  the  counte- 
nances of  those  present.  Curiosity  to 
hear  how  a  young,  and  to  most  of 
them  an  unknown  man,  would  acquit 
himself  in  so  arduous  and  interesting 
a  case,  very  naturally  succeeded,  and 
when,  after  a  hurried  glance  over  a 
few  notes  on  the  margin  of  his  brief, 
Crawford  turned  to  commence^  the 
silence  was  absolutelv  deathlike.  For 
a  moment  I  feared  for  him ;  but  his 
collected  air,  and  the  calm  firmness 
with  which  he  began,  at  once  reas- 
sured me. 

He  commenced  by  remarking  the 
wide  difference  between  the  case  be- 
fore the  jury,  and  all  ordinary  actions 
of  the  kind,  being,  as  he  said,  **  the 
last  act  of  the  dying,  in  fulfilment  of 
the  last  wishes  of  the  dead."  He  then 
entered  into  a  lucid  and  impressive 
review  of  the  evidence  for  the  plain- 
tiff, sketching,  with  a  touching  elo- 
quence, the  story  of  her  attachment  to 
Vandeleur,  and  his  base  desertion  of 
her,  and  closing  with  the  testimony  of 
the  medical  witnesses  ;  after  a  hur- 
ried glance  at  which,  he  said — **  Gen- 
tlemen, I  cannot  dwell  on  this.  I 
cannot  trust  myself  longer  with  this 
detail  of  suffering.  I  had  once  the 
happiness  of  a  short,  a  very  short, 
acquaintance  with  Miss  St.  Aubyn. 
Vol.  XXX— No.  1 77. 


I  saw  her,  not  many  months  before 
her  intimacy  with  the  defendant  be- 
gan, in  her  own  home,  the  idolized 
child  of  a  brave  and  honoured  father. 
I  thought  that  if  worth,  and  loveliness^ 
and  virtue,  could  secure  happiness  on 
earth,   grief  could    never   cross    the 
threshold  of  that  home.     Gontleraen, 
that  home  is  desolate ;  the  grey  hairs 
of  that  father  have  gone  down  in  sor- 
row to  the  grave,  and  the  child  lives 
but  to  fulfil  his  last  request,  and  follow 
him.    I  must  drop  a  veil  over  miseries 
which  I  dare  not  contemplate."    Here 
he  became  much  affected ;  but,  after 
a  few  moment's  pause,  he  went  into 
a  recapitulation  of  the  evidence  which 
had  been  relied  on  for  the  defence, 
which  he  made  the  ground  of  a  wither- 
ing invective   against  Vandeleur,   es- 
pecially the  vile  fabrications  of  the 
**  immaculate  waiting -maid,*'  and  con- 
cluded  thus — **  I    have  charged   the 
defendant  with   duplicity,    falsehood, 
and  slander  ;  and  I  now  charge  him 
with  abetting    perjury,  to   make  the 
slander  effective.     I  have  done,  gen- 
tlemen, with  the  evidence,  and  I  call 
on  you  for  a    verdict.      There  are 
amongst  you  fathers — remember  that 
your  children,  too,  may  be  deceived 
and  calumniated.     My  client  has  no 
longer  a  father  ;   but  her  father  on 
his  death-bed  bequeathed  to  you  the 
sacred  office  of  protecting  the  honor 
of  his  child.     In  your  hands,  I  feel 
that  it  is  safe.     I  call  on  you,  then, 
for  a  verdict.      I  ask  for  the  entire 
damages  claimed  by  my  client,  as  the 
only  mode  you  have  of  showing  your 
sense  of  her  wrongs,  your  horror  of 
her  betrayer.      You  cannot,   indeed, 
make  her  what  she  once  was.     You 
cannot  restore  her  what  she  has  lost. 
Can  you  remove  the  effects  of  physical 
and    mental    sufferings     of    months' 
duration  ?      Can  you  obliterate  the 
memory  of  love  repaid  by  slander— 
of  confidence  returned  by  deceit  ?    Can 
you  give  her  back  a  peaceful  home  ? 
Can  you  give  her  back  the  buoyancy 
of   heart,    of   which    she    has    been 
robbed  by  her  betrayer?     No,  gen- 
tlemen ;  it  is  idle  to  speak  of  justice ; 
it    is    idle    to    speak  of   reparation. 
You  have  them  not  in  your  bands. 
But  there  is  one  thing  which  you  can 
do.     You  can  by  your  verdict  vindi- 
cate my  client's  honor  ;  and,  as  fa- 
thers,   as  brothers,    and  as  men,   I 
confide  that  honor  to  your  keeping.*' 

2  A 
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With  these  remarks,  he  resumed  his 
seat. 

His  speech,  of  which  I  cannot  even 
profess  to  ^ive  the  substance,  was 
powerfully  effective  ;  not  so  much,  in- 
deed,  from  his  language  as  from  his 
earnestness  of  feeling,  and  the  deep 
impressiveness  of  his  manner.  The 
moment  he  got  over  the  first  few  sen- 
tences, he  seemed  completely  carried 
away  by  his  case ;  the  outbursts  of 
pathos  or  indignation  were  evidently 
not  assumed  by  the  advocate,  but  felt 
by  the  man,  and  his  delivery  of  the 
concluding  portion  of  his  address 
was,  beyond  description,  eloquent. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  Crawford's 
speech,  the  jury  began  to  speak  with 
each  other,  and  the  judge  at  the  same 
moment  commenced  turning  over  his 
notes  of  the  evidence,  preparatory  to 
charging.  After  a  few  moments,  he 
commenced — 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury — The  pre- 
sent action. " 

**  My  lord,"  interrupted  the  fore- 
man, **  I  believe  it  will  be  unnecessary 
for  your  lordship  to  trouble  yourself 
by  going  through  the  evidence.  We 
have  agreed  on  our  verdict." 

<'  Indeed  !"  said  his  lordship,  a  little 
surprised. 

Crawford  started  from  his  seat» 
breathless,  and  pale  as  a  statue.  The 
issue  paper  was  handed  down. 

*«  For  whom  do  you  find,  gentle- 
men?" 

"  We  find  for  the  plaintiff— £6,000 
damages,  and  6d.  costs,"  replied  the 
foreman. 

Crawford's  eye  brightened — one  flush 
of  triumph  gleamed  upon  his  features 
^..-in  an  instant  that  marble  hue  re- 
placed it,  and,  with  an  air  of  utter  ex- 
haustion, he  sank  into  his  place.  I 
drew  near  him — 

.  "  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "you  have 
made  a  splendid  effort ;  but  you  are  fati- 
gued— you  had  better  leave  the  court." 

He  smiled  faintly. 

**  You  are  right,"  he  replied.  «*  I 
am  knocked  up,  I  believe ;  it  came  on 
me  by  surprise.  TU  take  your  ad- 
vice ;'*  and  we  left  together. 

When  we  reached  the  street,  I 
found  it  was  later  than  I  thought ; 
and  having  an  engagement  to  dine  with 
a  friend  some  miles  from  town,  I  part- 
ed Crawford  in  a  few  minutes.  As  I 
was  leaving  him,  I  shook  him  warmly 
by  the  handj  and  exclaimed — 


*'Au  revoir,  my  dear  Arthur,  you 
have  a  splendid  career  before  you.  I 
shall  yet  see  you  on  the  bench." 

**  Perhaps  so,"  said  he,  with  a  forced 
smile  ;  <*  but  I  fear  you  are  a  bad  pro- 
phet." 

We  parted.  I  slept  in  the  country 
that  night,  and  next  day  arrived  in 
town  just  in  time  to  drive  to  the  court- 
house, where  a  case  in  which  I  was  en- 
gaged was  expected  to  be  called  on  early. 

I  had  just  entered.  Another  case 
was  called.  After  a  few  moments,  the 
agent  hurried  into  court,  apparently  in 
great  excitement — 

"  My  lord,"  said  he,  addressing  the 
bench,  **  I  have  to  apply  for  a  post- 
ponement of  this  trial  on  a  very  me- 
lancholy ground.  Mr.  Crawford,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  case,  has  been 
wounded — I  fear  mortally — this  morn- 
ing, in  a  duel." 

There  was  a  deep  sensation  in  the 
court ;  but  I  waited  for  no  more.  I 
rushed  to  Crawford's  lodgings.  Alas ! 
the  tale  was  but  too  true.  I  found  he 
had  but  a  few  hours  to  live.  He  had 
given  Mr.  Vandeleur  a  meeting  that 
morning,  and  in  the  first  fire  received 
the  fatal  wound. 

As  I  entered  his  room,  be  smiled. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  was  I  right  in 
doubting  your  prediction?  At  least 
it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  you  to  know 
that  I  am  a  happier  man  than  I  should 
be,  if  it  were  true." 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  interview 
with  him.  Life  was  fast  ebbing ;  but 
he  suffered  little  pain,  and  was  not 
only  resigned,  but  cheerful.  He  made 
one  request  of  me,  which  I  too  toon 
had  the  sad  satisfaction  of  executing— . 
that  he  should  be  interred  in  the 
church-yard  of  £ .     That  evening 

he  was  no  more. 

*  *  •  • 

It  was  a  bright,  dewy  April  morn- 
ing; the  sun  was  just  rising,  and  a 
group  of  persons  were  moving  towards 
the  gate  which  led  from  the  little 
churchyard  just  alluded  to  to  the  high- 
road. The  old  clergyman  of  the 
parish,  and  the  physician  whom  we 
have  already  seen  at  the  beginning  of 
this  story,  were  walking  silently  toge- 
ther, a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest, 
and  one  tottering,  aged  man  was  lean- 
ing both  his  hands  on  an  oaken  stafF» 
and  looking  on  a  new-made  grave, 
while  the  large  tears  flowed  slowly 
down  his  fumwed   ehs6ki>    and   a 
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group  of  young  and  unconscious  chil- 
dren were  gazing  wistfully  in  his 
face. 

<'  It  is  a  strange  superstition,"  said 
the  physician,  rather  musingly  than 
addressing  his  companion,  *<  which 
makes  the  heavens  weep  over  the  in- 
terment of  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 
Those  who  know  this  world's  hollow- 
ness  would  find  a  happier  omen  in 
their  smile." 

"  And  those  who  do  not,"  replied 
the  clergyman,  **  might  learn  it  sadly 
from  the  story  of  Emily  St.  Aubyn." 

Yes,  reader,  on  her  grave  fell  the 
first  ray  of  that  morning's  quiet  sun- 
shine. Five  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  trial  above  described,  her 


brubed  and  gentle  spirit  passed  away 
to  that  wond  **  where  the  wicked 
cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary 
are  at  rest." 

But  what  of  Vandeleur  ?  After  the 
fatal  duel  with  Crawford,  he  left  the 
country,  resided  in  France  for  five 
years,  where  he  married  an  English 
heiress,  whose  fortune  was  far  beyond 
what  entitled  him  to  the  legacy  be- 
queathed by  his  uncle.  He  returned 
to  Ireland,  sat  in  parliament  for  his 
native  county  for  eighteen  years,  and 
died  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and  pros- 
perous family.  Is  the  reader  startled 
by  the  sorrows  of  the  good,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  wicked?  Does  he 
forget  that  justice  is  eternal  ? 


FEMALE     fanaticism     IN     SCOTLAND. 


MKSDAMBS  BUCHAJT  AVD  BOUTXOlTOir. 


The  Scotch  are  not  reckoned  a  fana- 
tical people,  nor  easily  led  away  by  the 
seductions  of  empirics  and  impostors. 
In  spiritual  matters,  they  are  strongly 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  their  own 
creed,  and  their  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government ;  and  of  this  ten- 
dency of  their  perfervidum  ingeniumg 
they  have  given  the  world  abundant 
proofs,  in  many  a  bloody  campaign  and 
battle-field.  Often  have  they  drawn 
the  sword,  and  marched  under  "  the 
blue  banner,"  in  defence  of  their  na- 
tional worship.  To  that  they  have 
adhered  with  an  unflinching  constancy 
of  attachment — with  a  determined  re- 
sistance to  alteration,  or  infringement 
from  any  quarter — that  has  scarcely 
been  surpassed  in  any  other  country  in 
Christendom.  For  the  Covenant  and 
Confession  of  Faith,  theur  ancestors 
were  content  to  suffer  torture  and  im- 
prisonment, exile  and  martyrdom.  On 
the  front  of  their  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ards, they  seem  to  have  inscribed  the 
prickly  motto  of  their  emblematic  this- 
tle, **  Nemo  me  impune  lacesset** — for, 
whenever  king^  and  nobles  ventured 
to  bring  their  prerogatives  in  collision 
with  the  kirk,  they  found  cavse  in  the 


end,  as  the  two  Charleses  and  the  two 
Jameses  did,  to  regret  their  temerity. 
Presbyterianism  has  always  been  view- 
ed as  the  palladium  of  the  kingdom— 
the  symbol  of  the  nation's  independence 
—as  much  as  the  old  patriarchial  stone 
on  which  their  Malcolms  and  Alexan- 
ders were  crowned,  and  the  loss  of 
which  was  accompanied  with  the  most 
direful  prognostications  of  slavery  and 
ruin.  Nothing  in  the  whole  history 
of  Scotland  is  more  obvious  than  this 
indomitable  spirit  of  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  John  Knox,  and  the  plat- 
form of  church  discipline  which  he 
erected.  And  it  survives  at  the  pre- 
sent day  ;  for  it  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  amidst  all  the  sectarian  eruptions 
and  secessions  that  have  taken  place 
down  to  the  exode  of  1843,  the  constant 
complaint  of  the  dissentient  parties  has 
been,  that  the  church  was  not  holding 
faithfully  by  her  original  standards, 
was  falling  away  from  her  genuine 
Presbyterian  |constitution,  and,^there- 
fore,  that  they,  the  seceders,  and  not 
the  establishment,  were  the  true  kirk. 

But  though  we  have  ample  testimo- 
nies to  the  zeal  and  veneration  with 
which  the  Scotch  have  clung  to  their 
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national  faith,  to  their  patient  endur- 
ance in  suffering  for  it,  and  their  fiery 
controversies  in  maintaining  their  pu- 
rity, we  meet  with  rare  instances  in 
which  they  have  allowed  their  zeal  for 
religion  to  degenerate  into  fanaticism. 
Credulity,  except   in    money-making 
speculations,  like  the  Darien  expedition, 
or  the  South  Sea  scheme  is  not  one  of 
their  national  characteristics.  To  super- 
stition they  are  not  addicted.     Saints, 
and  holidays,  and  relics,  and  pilgrim- 
ages (unless  to  London,  in  quest  of 
situations),  and  miracles,  and  festivals, 
have  long  been  swept  from  their  calen- 
dar.    Impulses,  illuminations,  visions, 
gifts  of  the  Spirit,  and  other  celestial 
pretensions,    that  have   misled   weak 
minds,  and  kept  them  in  thraldom  to 
designing  hypocrites,  have  never  been 
able  to  maintain  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  north  of  the  Tweed.     To  the 
yoke  of  clerical  leaders  they  have  al- 
ways shown  a  willingness  to  bend,  and 
to  an  extent  scarcely  reconcilable  with 
the  innate  stubborn  independence  of 
their  character.     But  then  it  was  es- 
sential  that  these  leaders  should  hoist 
Presbyterian  colours,   and  draw   the 
sword  of  eloquence  against  some  re- 
puted heresy  or  grievance,  such  as  lay- 
patronage,   secular  domination,   Pre- 
lacy,   Antinomianism,   Bouvignonism, 
aggressions  of  the  civil  magistrate, 
&c.,  all  of  which  have,  in  turn,  been 
cast  into  the  Theological  arena,  to  the 
imminent  jeopardy  of  a  new  age  of 
conventicles,  and  a  second  Bothwel- 
brig. 

With  all  their  religious  enthusiasm, 
however,  it  is  curious  that  the  Scotch 
have  seldom  yielded  to  the  artifices  of 
impostors,  or  been  duped  by  those  im- 
pious blasphemies  and  extravagances, 
under  the  mask  of  sanctity,  that  have 
oAen  taken  root  and  flourished  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdoms,   and   on  the 
Continent.       Had    Naylor    and    his 
Quakers  in  Cromwell's  time,  or  the 
Fifth  Monarchy  Men,  or  the  Brethren 
and  Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit,  or  the 
Munster  Anabaptists,  or  Jacob  Beh- 
men  the  Mystic,  or  John  Tetzel  him- 
self, with  his   wallet  of  indulgences, 
ventured  to  pitch  their  tents  by  the 
Forth  or  the  Tay,  we  question  whe- 
ther they  would  have  gathered  a  single 
congregation.  Peter  the  Hermit  would 
have  excited  no  crusade,  unless  against 
the  Romish  cathedrals,  or  the  king's 
authority,  and  then   he   must    have 


sworn  to  the  Covenant,  and  professed 
himself  a  disciple  of  John  Knox  and 
the  "  trewe  kirke." 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  only 
fanatical  pretenders  that  have  ac- 
quired any  celebrity  in  Scotland,  were 
women  ;  and,  more  surprising  still, 
their  doctrines  were  of  the  most  vi- 
sionary and  extravagant  character,  out- 
raging common  sense  and  moral  de- 
cency, surpassing  in  absurdity  any- 
thing ever  offered  to  the  plainest  un- 
derstanding. 

Of  these  two  impostors  in  petticoats, 
the  one,  Mrs.  Buchan,  was  a  native — 
a  person  of  dissolute  habits  and  hum- 
ble parentage,  almost  illiterate,  but 
naturally  clever,  artful,  and  enthusias- 
tic. The  other,  Madame  Bouvignon, 
was  a  foreigner,  a  Fleming  by  birth, 
who  claimed  to  be  divinely  inspired, 
set  apart  by  the  special  interposition  of 
Heaven  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of 
Christianity,  which  had  been  extin- 
guished amidst  the  theological  wrang- 
lings  and  animosities  of  the  age.  Her 
opinions,  however,  were  imported  into 
Scotland,  and  spread  particularly  in 
the  shires  of  Perth,  Aberdeen,  Banff, 
Ross,  and  other  parts  of  the  High- 
lands, so  as  to  call  down  the  anathe- 
mas of  the  Church  and  the  General 
Assembly,  which  passed  various  acts, 
between  1700  and  1710,  for  suppress- 
ing her  writings,  which  were  denounced 
as  containing  ''  a  mass  of  dangerous, 
impious,  blasphemous,  and  damnable 
errors." 

Nothing  could  be  more  unlike  than 
the  personal  character  of  these  two 
fanatics,  although  in  religious  preten- 
sions they  bore  a  strong  resemblance 
to  each   other.      The   Scotchwoman 
was  gross,  conceited,  and  carnal.  Her 
followers  consisting,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  of  ignorant  people,  chiefly 
of    the    working    classes.      Antonia 
Bouvignon,   was  lively,  learned,  and 
insinuating,  possessing  great  order  of 
mind  and  fluency  of  speech^  so  that  she 
recommended  her  pernicious  heresies 
not  only  to  the  imaginations  of  the  un- 
lettered multitude,  but  to  the  accept- 
ance of  educated  and  ingenious  men, 
who  were  persuaded  of  their  truth* 
and  laboured  to  [diffuse  far  and  wide 
the  contagion  of  her  fanaticism.  Some 
of  her  works  were  translated  and  ex- 
tensively circulated  in  the  North  of 
Scotland,  and  a  clergyman  in  Aber- 
deen was  deposed  from  the  office  of 
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the  ministry,  for  adopting  and  defend- 
ing her  errors.  It  is  this  circumstance 
of  her  "  damnable  doctrines"  having 
been  implanted  in  the  spiritual  soil  of 
the  country,  and  still  required  to  be 
solemnly  abjured  by  every  clerical  can- 
didate for  the  kirk,  that  gives  this 
famous  impostor  a  title  to  take  her 
place  in  the  same  niche  with  Mrs. 
Buchan,  of  whose  romantic  history, 
lately  published  in  Edinburgh,  we  now 
propose  to  offer  a  short  account ;  and 
when  we  inform  the  reader,  that  this 
illiterate,  sensual  fanatic  **gave  her- 
self out  to  be  the  third  person  in  the 
God-head,  and  pretended  to  confer  im- 
mortality on  whomsoever  she  breathed^ 
and  promised  eventually  to  translate 
direct  to  heaven  in  a  body,  without 
tasting  of  death,  all  who  put  unlimited 
faith  in  her  divine  mission ;"  that  she 
also  personified  the  woman  described 
in  the  Revelations,  as  being  clothed 
with  the  sun  and  the  moon  ;  and  pre- 
tended to  have  brought  forth  the  man- 
child  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  in  the  person  of  one  of 
her  converts,  a  Rev.  Hugh  White, 
who  had  been  a  dissenting  minister  at 
Irvine  ;  and  when  we  further  state> 
that  these  celestial  claims  and  preten- 
sions were  mixed  up  with  the  most 
degrading  and  criminal  practices,  sen- 
suality, prostitution,  infanticide,  our  as- 
tonishment increases,  that  blasphemies 
so  palpable,  and  vices  so  revolting^ 
instead  of  being  visited  by  the  penalties 
of  the  law,  should  have  found  adhe- 
rents and  proselytes  among  the  sober, 
pious  descendants  of  the  Scottish  Co- 
venanters.    Yet  such  is  the  fact. 

The  delusions  of  this  female  hypo- 
crite drew  after  her  a  number  of  indi- 
viduals (altogether  about  sixty)  who 
preferred  her  society  to  the  ties  of  do- 
mestic life,  and  quitted  their  homes 
and  their  relations  to  follow  her,  in 
the  vain  expectation  of  passing  from 
this  world  to  immortality,  without 
being  subject  to  the  common  lot  of 
human  nature.  These  ridiculous  fana- 
tics adopted  the  title  of  Buchanites, 
after  the  name  of  their  founder,  who 
was  variously  styled  by  her  devo- 
tees, "  Our  Lady,*'  "  Friend  Mother,*' 
**  Luckie  Buchan."  They  held  her  in 
great  veneration,  and  such  was  her 
ghostly  authority  over  them,  that  it 
was  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  demo- 
niacal agency,  or  a  familiarity  with  the 
hlack  art.     In  this  latter  science^  her 


proficiency  was  supposed  to  be  sucb^ 
that  **  she  could  cause  any  person  on 
whom  she  laid  her  hand  instantly  to 
forget  all  earthly  concerns,  and  follow 
her,  though  it  were  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  earth,  with  the  most  im- 
plicit devotion."  This  belief,  no  doubt, 
was  fostered  by  her  arrogant  presump- 
tion, and  her  extreme  volubility  of 
tongue,  for  she  affected  the  air  of  an 
apostle,  and  spoke  and  wrote  with  a 
facility  quite  extraordinary  in  one  who 
eould  scarcely  have  received  more  than 
the  first  elements  of  education. 

But  even  when  her  personal  influ- 
ence declined,  when  her  mission  proved 
a  ludicrous  failure,  and  when  this  im- 
pious dispenser  of  immortality  could 
not  exempt  herself  from  the  stroke  of 
death,  her  disciples  clung  to  the  delu- 
sive hopes  with  which  she  had  indoc- 
trinated them.  They  were  firmly  per- 
suaded of  her  divinity  ;  kept  the  cof- 
fined body  for  years  unburied,  and 
gave  out  that  she  had  privately  ascend- 
ed to  heaven  as  the  precursor  of  their 
translation. 

A  sect  professing  such  extravagant 
tenets  could  not  be  expected  to  gain 
many  proselytes,  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  people  of  Scotland,  to  allow 
that  Buchanism  found  no  countenance 
among  them.  The  odious  rites  were 
perpetrated  within  the  walls  of  its 
own  humble  convent,  and  never  ven- 
tured to  show  themselves  in  open  day. 
Society  received  no  taint  from  its  con- 
tagion, and  gave  little  heed  to  its 
visionary  pretensions.  With  the  bu- 
siness of  life  its  doctrines  never  ven- 
tured to  mingle,  but  remained  isolated^ 
shunned  and  detested  in  every  neigh- 
bourhood where  it  pitched  its  taber- 
nacles. Nor  was  it  formed  or  design- 
ed for  perpetuity.  By  its  rules  there 
was  neither  marrying  nor  giving  in 
marriage ;  the  limit  of  its  duration  was 
the  lives  of  its  members,  and  accord- 
ingly, after  an  existence  of  a  few  years, 
it  dwindled  away  to  a  solitary  octo- 
genarian couple,  the  last  survivor 
having  died  in  January,  1846. 

The  author,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Buchan 
and  her  infatuated  group  of  enthu- 
siasts, is  Mr.  Joseph  Train,  a  name 
not  unknown  in  Scottish  literature, 
and  worthy  of  a  passing  notice.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  found  in  him  one  of  bis 
most  valuable  coadjutors,  and  makes 
frequent  mention,  in  his  works,  of  the 
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aMistance  he  derived  from  his  inde- 
fatigable researches  and  contributions. 
Mr.  Train  belongs  originally  to  the 
Land  of  Burns,  being  a  native  of  Ayr- 
shire— of  humble  parentage,  and  in- 
debted chiefly  to  his  own  diligence  for 
his  education,  and  his  future  success 
in   life.     He  was  early  intended  for 
some  mechanical  employment ;  but  the 
drudgery  of  manual  labour  did  not 
accord  with  his  lively  imagination  and 
his  taste  for  letters.     The  ardour  of 
his  love  for  the  muses  was  such,  that 
when  a  young  man  of  twenty,   and 
quarteredt  in  1800,  with  the  Ayrshire 
militia  at  Inverness,  he  accumulated  a 
guinea  and  a-half  in  sixpences,  saved 
from  his  pay,  to  purchase  a  copy  of 
Currie's    edition    of    the    works    of 
Burns,  published  at  Liverpool.     The 
peace  of  Amiens,  having  closed  Mr. 
Train's  services  as  a  militia-man,  his 
patron,  the  colonel  of  the  regiment. 
Sir  David  Hunter  Blair,  obtained  for 
him  an  appointment  in  the  excise ; 
and  this  has  continued  to  be  his  occu- 
pation, since  1810,  in  various  districts 
of  Scotland,   Largs,  Newtonstewart, 
Perth,  Fife,  Kirkintilloch, Queenferry, 
Falkirk,   Wigton,  and  Castledouglas, 
where  he  still  resides,  as  a  retired 
supervisor,  cultivating  his    favourite 
antiquarian  studies,  and  paying  occa- 
sional court  to  the  muse.    His  poetical 
effusions  are  numerous,  and  far  above 
mediocrity.     Like  his  illustrious  coun- 
tryman. Burns,  who   wrote  many  of 
his  best  lyrics  while  following  the  un- 
congenial profession  of  a  ganger,  Mr. 
Train  was  doomed  to  regale  his  poetic 
fancy    from    the    odorous    fumes    of 
whiskey  casks,  malting  vats,  and  illicit 
distilleries. 

The  bent  of  his  genius,  however, 
and  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  of  an 
acquaintance  with  many  of  the  inter- 
esting and  picturesque  localities  in 
Scotland,  inclined  him  to  the  prose- 
cution of  traditional  and  antiquarian 
researches  ;  and  it  was  in  this  capacity 
that  he  rendered  himself  so  useful  an 
auxiliary  to  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Mr. 
Train  was  necessarily  one  of  the  twenty 
who  was  in  the  secret  of  the  author- 
ship of  the  "  Waverly  Novels ;"  and, 
in  several  instances,  premature  revela- 
tions were  in  danger  of  coming  to  light, 
in  consequence  of  his  communications 
bearing  a  suspicious  resemblance  to 
characters  and  events  described  in  the 
fictions  of  the  Great  Unknown. 


His  first  introduction  to  Sir  Walter 
was  the  result  of  one  of  his  earliest 
productions,  *'  Strains  of  the  Moun- 
tain Muse,"  published  in  1814,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  metrical  tales,  illus- 
trative of  traditions  in  Galloway  and 
Ayrshire,  accompanied  with  topogra- 
phical and  legendary  notes.  Sir  Wal- 
ter at  once  procured  a  dozen  copies 
and  the  address  of  the  author,  became 
his  patron  and  friend,  encouraged  his 
antiquarian  pursuits,  and  commenced 
a  correspondence  with  him,  which  was 
only  terminated  by  the  death  of  the 
Mighty  Minstrel.  Mr.  Train's  con- 
tributions to  the  Waverley  Novels,  it 
would  be  out  of  our  province  here 
to  enumerate :  they  are  duly  acknow- 
ledged by  Sir  Walter  in  his  prefaces^ 
and  afterwards  by  Lockhart,  in  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh  vols, 
of  the  "  Life."  When  composing 
the  <<  Lord  of  the  Isles,"  the  distin- 
guished poet  received  from  his  new 
ally  his  description  of  Queensbury 
Castle,  the  landing  of  Bruce  from 
Arran,  and  the  hospital  founded  by 
the  royal  fugitive  at  Kingscase,  near 
Presterrick. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  he 
transmitted  to  Sir  Walter  one  of  the 
magus,  or  drinking-horns,  provided  by 
Bruce  for  the  use  of  the  lepers.  This 
interesting  relic  was  among  the  first 
of  the  many  valuable  antiquarian  re- 
mains afterwards  presented  to  him; 
the  extensive  collection  of  which  now 
forms  one  of  the  chief  attractions  at 
Abbotsford.  A  Roman  battle-axe, 
found  in  the  Moss  of  Cree ;  a  razor 
of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  spleudum 
of  the  famous  freebooter,  Rob  Roy ;  a 
fragment  of  the  oaken  bedstead  that 
belonged  to  the  Black  Dooglas  ;  a 
curious  brass  visor,  with  moTeable 
projecting  horns,  where  the  eye-holes 
should  have  been ;  an  Andrea  Fer- 
rara,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the 
notorious  persecutor,  the  Lidrd  of 
Lagg  ;  the  stock-bow  of  Sir  John  the 
Graeme,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Falkirk  in  1298  ;  a  drinking ^^il» 
made  from  Wallace's  tree  in  the  Tor- 
wood  ;  the  ladle  of  the  last  resident 
hangman  in  Drumfiries,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  manner  of  using  it,  as 
described  in  the  ISth  volume  of  the 
Waverley  Novels.  These,  with  a  ra- 
riety  of  other  rare  and  time-bononred 
curiosities,  were  famished  b/  the 
obliging  exoiMman   daring  hit  iati- 
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macy  with  Sir  Walter.  *'  And,'*  as 
Mr.  Lochart  Bays  in  his  Life  (chap,  x.), 
**  if  ever  a  catalogue  of  the  museum 
at  Abbot.sford  shall  appear,  no  single 
contributor,  most  assuredly,  will  fill 
so  large  a  space  in  it  as  Mr.  Train." 

But  valuable  as  his  antiquarian  pur- 
suits were,  the  amount  and  value  of 
his  literary  services  were  still  greater. 
To  most  of  the  novels  he  made  some 
contribution  or  other.  When  alluding 
to  his  first  interview  with  the  then 
Great  Unknown,  Mr.  Lockhart  ob- 
serves  (vol.  iii.,  c.  1)  : — 

"  To  this  intercourse  with  Mr. Train, 
we  owe  the  whole  machinery  of  the 
*  Tales  of  my  Landlord,'  as  well  as  the 
adoption  of  Claverhouse's  period,  for 
the  scene  of  some  of  its  first  pictures." 

The  very  name  of  Cleishhotham 
was  borrowed  from  the  professional 
soubriquet  of  a  Galloway  school-mas- 
ter. The  account  of  the  wandering 
Astrologer,  which  formed  the  ground- 
work for  Guy  Mannering — the  cu- 
rious history  of  Old  Mortality y  and 
the  hint  to  make  Viscount  Dundee  the 
hero  of  the  tale — the  sketch  of 
**  Faithless  Fanny,"  the  prototype  of 
Madge  Wildfire — the  traditions  on 
which  the  dramas  of  M'Duff's  Cross 
and  the  Doom  of  DevorgoU  are  found- 
ed— the  first  notice  of  the  motley 
Morrice  Dancers,  so  graphically  por- 
trayed in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth-^ 
sketches  of  Skipper  Hawkins,  the 
original  of  Dick  Hatterick — of  Flora 
Marshall,  the  supposed  Meg  Merrilies 
— of  Andrew  Gummell  (a  native  of 
old  Rumnock,  in  Ayrshire),  the  Edie 
Ochiltree  of  the  Antiquary — of  Wan- 
dering Willie  in  B^d  Gauntlet — of 
the  ravages  perpetrated  by  the  Earl  of 
Derby  in  Kirkcudbrightshire,  as  des- 
cribed in  Peveril  of  the  Peak — of 
the  story  of  the  Fifeshire  Surgeon's 
Daughter,  forming  the  nucleus  of  the 
admired  tale  bearing  that  name  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  Canongate — all  these, 
and  sundry  other  anecdotes  of  curious 
manners  and  customs,  family  legends, 
superstitions,  &c.,  embodied  in  the 
Waver  ley  series,  owe  their  paternity 
to  the  unwearied  diligence  of  the  de- 
voted supervisor  of  excise.  The 
death  of  Sir  Walter  in  some  degree 
removed  the  main  stimulus  that  bad 
urged  Mr.  Train  on  in  bis  antiqua- 
rian and  traditional  inquiries.     But 


he  has  not  been  idle  for  the  last  dozen 
years  ''in  his  cottage  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  the  banks  of  the  Carling* 
worth  Lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castle  Douglas."  A  short  time  ago, 
he  published  a  "  History  of  the  Isle 
of  Man  ;"  and  more  recently  appear- 
ed "  The  Buchanites  from  first  to 
last,"  giving  a  detailed  account  of 
the  founder  and  the  fanatical  extra- 
vagances of  that  miserably-deluded 
sect  to  whose  history  we  now  return. 
Mrs.  Buchan,  as  her  historian  in- 
forms us,  was  the  daughter  of  John 
Simpson,  the  keeper  of  a  small  hedge 
ale- bouse,  or  dram-shop,  on  the  old  road 
between  Banff  and  Portsay,  at  a  place 
called  Fatmacken,  where  she  was  born 
about  the  year  1738,  and  received  the 
name  of  Elspeth.  Before  she  had 
completed  her  third  year,  her  mother 
died,  and  the  father  having  married 
again  soon  after,  she  was  put  under 
the  charge  of  strangers.  The  wretch- 
ed circumstances  of  her  foster  parents 
is  described  as  such,  that  "  her  bed- 
ding consisted  of  a  bag  stuffed  with 
straw  laid  down  on  the  ground  be- 
side the  fire  at  night,  with  an  empty 
sack  for  a  coverlet,  which  were  re- 
moved in  the  morning,  and  stowed 
awav  till  required  again  in  the  even- 
ing." Her  earliest  occupation  was  to 
herd  her  master's  cows  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  her  own  account,  she  was  not 
particularly  trustworthy,  for  she  con- 
fesses, "  I  had  no  pleasure  in  working, 
and  ever  forgot  the  directions  given 
me."  Her  next  employment  was  in 
the  family  of  a  distant  relation  of  her 
mother's,  by  whom  she  was  taught 
to  sew  ana  read.  The  husband  of 
this  woman  was  a  Banffshireman,  and 
a  West  India  planter,  and  as  they 
were  about  to  proceed  to  Jamaicay 
young  Elspeth  was  taken  along  with 
them  to  Greenock.  It  was  here  that 
her  future  prospects  and  the  entire 
current  of  her  life  underwent  a  la- 
mentable change.  While  waiting  for 
the  ship  that  was  to  convey  them 
across  the  Atlantic,  **  she  left  her 
friends,  to  associate  with  idle  company, 
and  appears  then  to  have  contracted 
these  depraved  habits  which  she  after- 
wards inculcated  respecting  matri- 
mony." The  streets  of  Greenock  and 
the  company  of  sailors,  and  other  low 
vagabonds,  were  not  certainly  the  most 
respectable  nursery  for  the  gifts  and 
graces  of  a  saint,  and  one,  too^  who 
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aspired  to  such  intimate  relationship 
with  the  Deity.  No  doubt,  some  of 
her  doctrines — perhaps  the  most  po- 
pular— were  learned  in  this  school ; 
and  the  most  remarkable  feature  in 
her  subsequent  career  is,  that  she  con- 
trived, after  this  discreditable  novi- 
ciate, to  get  a  single  dupe  to  believe  in 
her  divine  mission. 

How  long  she  followed  her  Green- 
ock profession  does  not  appear  on 
the  record.  Her  next  movement  was 
one  contrary  to  the  principles  she 
afterwards  inculcated  ;  for  it  is  stated 
that  "  she  trepanned,  at  Ayr,  a  work- 
ing potter,  named  Robert  Buchan,  to 
be  her  husband  !**  Tiiis  union,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  have  been  le- 
gally solemnized,  as  no  voucher  or  en- 
trance of  it  can  be  discovered  in  the 
parish  registers.  It  soon  proved  to  b^ 
not  a  happy  one  ;  for  her  licentious 
conduct  at  Ayr  obliged  the  husband  to 
remove  with  her  to  Hanft',  where  ho 
commenced  a  manufactory  of  earthen- 
ware on  his  own  account.  Not  being 
successful  in  this  speculation,  he  re- 
paired to  Glasgow  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, leaving  his  wife  with  three 
children  at  Banff,  "to  provide  for 
themselves  as  they  best  could,"  by 
teaching  children  to  sew.  Her  family, 
at  this  time  a  son  and  two  daughters, 
were  grown  up,  and  having  imbibed 
their  mother's  virtues,  they  afterwards 
joined  the  Buchanite  Society.  Hum- 
ble as  her  occupation  was  she  might 
have  earned  a  comfortable  livelihood 
by  it,  had  not  her  (ireenock  propensi- 
ties interfered  with  the  Fedate  car- 
riage expected  from  an  instructress  of 
youth. 

It  was  at  this  period,  in  her  thirty- 
sixth  year,  that  her  irri'gularities  touk 
a  new  direction,  and  assumed  a  reli- 
gious form.  Her  family  and  her  school 
were  neglected.  Her  whole  attention 
was  absorbed  with  devotional  exercises, 
disputing  about  theological  subjects, 
and  frequenting  "  fellowship  meet- 
ings," at  which  she  is  said  to  have  ex- 
celled as  an  orator,  and  an  ingenious 
expounder  of  Scripture.  Her  views 
were  not  reckoned  orthodox,  never- 
theless hhe  niaile  several  ninverlK  ; 
amongst  others,  the  wife  of  a  Captain 
Cook,  of  the  revenue  cutter  on  that 
station.  Their  chief  occupation  was  to 
spend  many  hours  together,  **  mourn- 
ing for  their  own  sins  and  the  sins  of 
others  ;*'  bat  the  captain  oot  reliAhing 


this  employnent  of  his  wife»  and  think- 
ing her  «  mad  with  roligion/'  kept  her 
shut  up  in  a  dark  room  for  three 
weeks,  and  was  reported  tu  have 
threatened  Mrs.  Buchan 's  life.  Tbi 
clergy  also  took  the  alarm,  beiofr  of- 
fended both  with  her  doctrines  and  her 
loose  conduct,  and  became  chiefly  in* 
strumental  in  raising  the  popobee 
against  her.  But  the  more  she  was 
opposed,  the  more  resolute  she  vis 
"  to  carry  out  the  details  of  a  divine 
apocalypse,  charging  her  with  a  b«^ 
venly  mission."  Her  pretext,  like 
Cromweirs,  when  he  wanted  a  reason 
to  sanction  his  own  earthly  purposei, 
was,  that  she  was  **  seeking  the  word 
of  the  Lord  ;**  and  so  earnest  was  the 
in  her  inquiries  that,  she  writes,  <■  hnl 
a  gallows  been  erected  at  every  door, 
I  would  not  have  stayed  from  goinr 
there."  According  to  her  own  ac^ 
count,  she  went  through  a  sort  of  re* 
fining  process,  before  entering  upon 
her  apocalyptic  duties,  for  she  says— 
"  In  the  year  1774,  the  power  of  God 
wrought  such  a  wonderful  change  on 
my  senses,  that  I  overcame  the  tlesk,  so 
as  not  to  make  use  of  earthly  food  for 
some  weeks  ;  which  made  all  that  saw 
me  conclude  I  was  going  to  dvpart  this 
life."  This  victory  over  the  fleik 
must  be  understood  as  referring  solely 
to  the  stomach  ;  for  in  no  other  seme 
was  it  admitted  as  an  article  in  Mrs. 
Buchan's  cree«l. 

The  hostility  of  the  clergy,  the  d^ 
sertiim  <»f  her  pchoni,  and  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  her  life,  induced  *'  oar 
ladv"  to  remove  with  her  famiW  to 
(ilasgow,  where  she  arrived  in  March, 
17H1,  and  was  cordially  received  by 
her  husband,  then  emploved  in  a  pot- 
tery in  that  city — the  del^work  at  tht 
Broomielnw.  Here  she  kept  up  a 
correspondence  with  her  associates  in 
the  north — the  members  of  the  Banf* 
sill  re  KellttwHhip  Societies ;  hut  her 
early  pro{>on>ities  seem  not  to  have 
been  eradicated,  for  "  an  unfavourable 
report  regardini;  her  mode  of  liCi 
reuehed  her  n.itive  place,**  and  drew 
from  some  (»f  her  friends  there  an  n^ 
\iee  **  to  nieml  her  manners."  To 
the!*«>  in>in nations  ahe  replied  in  a 
spirit  of  Cbri>tian  forbearance;  re^ 
^Tettinkc  the  tn»uble  her  advisers  took 
about  ber  concerns  and  promising  **  to 
plead  for  them  night  and  day  at  thn 
thrime  of  grace." 

During  her  residence  in  Gbiqpov  at 
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this  time  (1792),  the  formed  an  ac- 
aiuinUiice  with  two  persons,  the  Re?. 
Hugh  White,  and  Mr.  Andrew  Innes, 
aAerwardft  the  two  most  M^alous  and 
0o«t  celebrated  of  her  disciples.  Mr. 
White  was  then  minister  of  the  Relief 
Corgregation  at  Irvine,near  Ajr.  Ha 
bad  the  reputation  of  being  a  popular 
preacher,' and  was  certainl/  a  man  of 
talents,  and   a   scholar.      His  native 

etce  wa»  St.  Ninianji,  near  Stirling; 
t  he  had  been  professor  of  logic  in 
•n  American  college,  and  was  reckoned 
a  profound  theologian.  His  besetting 
foible  was  vanity  and  self-conceit ;  and 
1m  must  have  been  unsteady  in  bis 
opinions,  as  he  chang^  from  the  esta- 
bliiilied  church  to  the  secession.  His 
woakness  in  these  respects  rendered 
him  an  easy  captive  to  the  spiritual 
flatteries  of  Luckie  Duchan.  She  had 
an  opportunity  of  hearing  him  preach 
at  a  ucrament  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow,  in  December,  17B2,  and 
being  taken  with  his  oratory,  she  in- 
formed him  by  letter  of  the  conquest 
Kt  had  made,  and  of  his  being  *'  the 
flrat  minister  who  had  spoken  effeo- 
toally  to  her  heart.*'  The  epistle  is  a 
carioos  specimen  of  artful  compliment 
and  blasphemous  assumption.  She 
tclla  him  that  before  seeing  him  with 
tho  bodily  eye,  she  had  often  viewed 
bim  by  the  eye  of  faith  ;  that  he  was 
**  a  promised  seed,  actually  born  from 
above/'  the  apocalyptic  child,  "  that 
has  Uin  in  the  womb  of  the  everlasting 
decreo  from  all  eternity.** 

Tbb  communication  was  received  at 
first  as  an  effusion  of  genuine  piety ; 
aiui  as  such  Mr.  White  showed  it  to 
several  of  hb  congregation,  who  were 
so  pleased  with  Mrs.  Duchan's  reli- 
gions views,  that  they  wbhed  her  per- 
sonal acQuaintance.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Wbiu  mvited  her  to  Irvine,  where 
sha  became  his  lodger,  and  met  with 
a  welcome  reception  from  the  whole 
who  seem  to  have  paid  her  the 


wtSMMt  reverence. 

«*  From  her  heavenly  conversation 
aad  eitraordinary  gifts  (says  the  nar- 
rative) they  soon  b^^an  to  consider  her 
a  valuable  acquisition  to  their  part^. 
Religion  was  her  constant  topic,  m 
every  company  and  on  all  occasions 
•be  'introduced  iu  Her  time  was 
wholly  employed  in  visiting  from  house 
to  boose ;  in  praying  and  solving  doubts, 
aDSwering  ooastioos,  and  in  expound- 
If  Iba  ScripCnraa."    Itii  not  easy  for 


Satan  long  to  pats  as  an  angel  of  light. 
Some  of  the  congregation  began  to 
question  the  orthodoxy  of  her  princi- 
ples; they  accused  their  minuter  of 
naving  imbibed  them,  and  requested 
him  to  dismiss  her  as  a  dangerous 
person.  With  this  peremptory  de» 
man<l  he  was  obliged  to  comply.  In 
a  few  weeks  Mrs.  Buchan  quitted  Ir- 
vine, and  repaired  to  Glasgow,  where 
she  continued  to  oorrespond  with  her 
reverend  neophy  te,for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging his  «<  young  faith,  assuring 
him  that  her  birth  JMins  of  heavenly 
love  towards  him  far  surpassed  the 
love  of  woman  ;  and  rejoicing  that  her 
lot  and  his  had  had  been  east  in  the 
same  land!  Her  correspondents  at 
this  early  stage  of  her  mission,  amongst 
whom  was  the  Rev.  Francis  0'Rely» 
of  Northampton,  were  numerous,  lor 
one  of  her  disciples  says,  "when  Friend 
Mother  came  to  Irvine,  she  brought 
with  her  a  little  hair-trunk  filled  with 
letters  from  various  ministers  and  re- 
ligious societies  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land.*' 

Another  of  her  converts  at  this  time 
was  Andrew  Innes,  the  last  survivor 
of  the  sect,  who  may  also  claim  the 
honour  of  being  its  historiographer,  as 
it  was  chiefly  from  materials  ramisbed 
by  him  that  Mr.  Train  drew  up  hia 
narrative.  This  attached  devotee, 
second  only  in  Luckie's  affections 
to  the  Great  Man  Child  himself,  was 
from  Muthill  in  Perthshire.  Hia 
parents  were  humble  cottersp  and  he 
was  bred  to  the  business  of  a  carpen- 
ter ;  but  hearing  of  Mrs  Bucban's 
fame  in  the  West,  and  the  excitement 
caused  by  Mr.  White's  heresies,  An- 
drew resolved  "  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
them,  although  most  violently  opposed 
by  his  mother  and  many  of  his  friends.'* 
It  was  in  17B7  that  he  first  met  our 
lady,  to  whose  person  and  pretensions 
he  afterwards  adhered  witn  romantic 
devotion.  His  exertions  eontributed 
much  to  the  forming  of  the  Buchanite 
society,  of  which  he  remained  an  ef- 
fective member  to  the  la^t,  and  in 
right  of  survivorship  he  became  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  property  belonging  to 
that  communitv* 

The  trial  of  Mr.  White  for  heresy 
before  the  Relief  Presbytery  at  Glas- 
gow, was  the  occasion  for  a  general 
rendezvous  of  hia  friends  at  Mrs.  Bo- 
chan's  lodging!  there.  Although  the 
reverend  genUemen  bad  not  openly  de- 
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clared  his  ghostly  idol  to  be  actually 
the  woman  prophesied  in  the  Revela- 
tion, yet  he  boldly  affirmed  her  to  be 
a  saint  of  no  ordinary  character,  and 
the  harbinger  of  a  light  that  would 
expel  the  darkness  of  Antichrist  which 
had  so  long  overshadowed  the  earth. 
His  congregation,  however,  offended 
at  the  delusions  and  blasphemous  opi- 
nions he  had  imbibed,  threatened  him 
with  deposition  for  propagating  tenets 
contrary  to  the  Confession  of  Faith. 
A  paper  being  drawn  up  by  his  oppo- 
nents, containing  what  was  supposed 
to  be  the  new  doctrines,  he  acknow- 
ledged them  as  his  principles  and  sub- 
scribed them  as  such ;  and  with  regard 
to  his  quitting  Mrs.  Buchan,  **  he  was 
so  enamoured  of  her  mystic  views,  that 
he  declared  he  would  sooner  cut  off 
his  right  arm."  In  short,  Mr.  White's 
vanity  led  him  to  believe  that  he  was 
destined  to  be  a  second  John  Knox, 
the  founder  of  a  new  church  ;  and  in 
this  delirium  his  spiritual  mother  en- 
couraged him.  **  Believe  me  (she 
wrote),  my  dear  love,  there  is  nothing 
in  glory,  grace,  or  providence  but 
what  is  on  your  side.  Although  hell 
and  earthy  men  and  devils,  be  raging 
against  us,  they  can  only  rage  in  their 
own  ground,  and  cannot  harm  us.  * 
•  *  *  *  You  are  on  the  Lord's 
side,  therefore  the  enemies  of  the 
Lord  are  up  in  arms  against  you  ;  but 
go  you  forward,  fear  not,  for  the 
breaker  is  come  up  before  them.  The 
great  I  AM  will  keep  you  like  the 
apple  of  his  eye." 

Mr.  White's  friends  regretted  his 
infatuation,  and  judged  of  his  pros- 
pects in  a  different  light  from  the 
frenzied  view  of  it  taken  by  Mrs.  Bu- 
chan. He  had  a  young  wife,  and  two 
children  still  in  infancy.  But  all  ex- 
postulation was  in  vain.  His  opinions 
and  his  whole  deportment  had  under- 
gone a  change  so  marvellous,  that  peo- 
ple attributed  the  influence  of  Luckie 
over  him  to  her  skill  in  the  black  art. 
He  would  listen  neither  to  the  voice  of 
reason  nor  the  sympathies  of  domes- 
tic affection.  His  trial  proceeded,  and 
the  Presbytery  were  obliged  to  eject 
him  from  the  ministry.  This  was 
in  August,  1783,  the  decision  of  the 
court  being  unanimous,  finding  him 
guilty  "of  entertaining  a  number  of 
sentiments  contrary  to  Scripture.* 
While  his  relations  pitied  and  lamented 
his  deluaioDy  the  result  was  hailed  as  a 


triumph  over  Satan  and  the  malice  of 
the  world,  by  the  crafty  woman  by 
whom  he  was  so  unaccountably  misled. 
She  wrote  both  to  him  and  Mrs.  White, 
exhorting  them  not  to  fear  their  ene- 
mies : — 

**  Poor  short-sighted  creatures,  they 
see  nothing  on  the  other  side  of  death. 
They  think  that  I  have  done  all  this ; 
and  many  are  praying  that  you  had  ne- 
ver seen  me;  but  I  am  sure,  if  they 
knew  how  happy  I  would  be  to  spend 
my  last  breath,  vand  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood,  for  Hugh  White,  they  would  not 
give  themselves  so  much  trouble.  I  am 
glad  to  think  you  are  so  well  prrepared 
for  this  stroke ;  but  it  will  do  you  no 
harm,  for  although  the  whole  course  of 
nature  were  set  on  fire,  it  would  not 
singe  one  hair  of  your  head  !*' 

The  deposition  of  Mr.  White  excit- 
ed no  small  sensation  in  the  West, 
especially  in  Glasgow,  where  Mrs.  Bu- 
chan then  resided,  in  her  old  lodging 
in  the  Salt  Market,  receiving  visits 
from  crowds  of  Irvine  people,  and  dis- 
puting with  her  enemies  on  religious 
matters.  A  small  remnant  of  Mr. 
White's  congregation  embraced  the 
new  doctrines,  and  resolved  to  adhere 
to  him.  These  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  sect ;  the  most  zealous  and  influ- 
ential of  whom,  at  this  time,  says  the 
narrative  *'  were  Mr.  Peter  Hunter, 
writer  and  town-clerk  in  Irvine,  and 
John  Gibson,  builder  there.  Many 
individuals  of  both  sexes  followed  in 
their  wake.  Mrs.  Buchan  had  in- 
formed them  of  the  apocalypse  that 
had  induced  her  to  travel  from  sea  to 
sea  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  holy  re- 
velation; but  though  thus  employed 
for  nearly  ten  years,  she  confessed  she 
had  been  only  a  gazing-stock  to  the 
people,  and  the  butt  of  the  deTil's 
wrath.  No  person  was  so  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  her  divine  call  as  to 
follow  her  from  Banffshire  ;  nor  after 
her  departure  from  her  native  place, 
did  the  whimsies  advanced  by  her  dis- 
turb, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  order 
of  any  community.  In  Glasgow,  the 
only  convert  she  appears  to  have  made 
was  Andrew  Innes  I !  Andrew's  first 
interview  with  Luckie  happened  the 
preceding  year,  as  we  have  mention- 
ed. Having  travelled  from  Mathill  to 
Glasgow,  to  attend  the  Relief  Sacra- 
ment, he  accidentally  met  her  in  hii 
landlady's  kitcheii»  and  aooompanied 
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her  to  chapel.      The  consequences  he 
must  relate  himself: 

"  After  service,  she  invited  me  to  her 
lodgings,  which  were  then  in  the  upper 
flat  of  an  old  wooden  house  in  the  Salt- 
Market,  and  was  but  poorly  furnished. 
As  soon  as  I  went  in,  she  rose  and  con- 
ducted me  to  Glasgow-green,  where  she 
laid  open  to  my  view  how  the  kings  and 
hosts  of  Israel  became  a  curse  to  the 
people,  and  how  David,  by  his  adultery 
with  Bethsheba,  occasioned  the  death 
of  so  many  people ;  with  other  parts  of 
Scripture,  which  I  knew  to  be  truth  so 
simple  and  easy  to  be  comprehended, 
that  I  wondered  I  had  never  seen  them 
before  in  the  same  light.  We  parted  in 
the  evening,  and  I  called  by  appoint- 
ment again  at  her  house  on  ^londay,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  her  letters  of  cor- 
respondence, which  were  chiefly  with 
ministers  of  various  sects  in  Banff  and 
Aberdeenshire." 

The  doors  of  the  church  being 
closed  against  Mr.  White,  he  preached 
in  his  own  garden,  but  his  hearers 
being  often  disturbed  by  persons  throw- 
ing stones  and  brick-bats  among  them, 
he  was  forced  to  retire  into  his  own 
house,  where  their  meetings  at  night 
continued  for  some  time,  Mrs.  Bu- 
chan  always  taking  a  leading  part.  The 
nature  and  results  of  these  noctarnal 
conventions  are  thus  described: — 

"  The  room  was  always  crowded  to 
excess  ;  and  the  enemies  sometimes  re- 
mained after  the  public  service  waa 
over,  to  contend  about  disputed  points 
of  doctrine,  from  which  no  good  resulted 
to  either  party.  The  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  those  who  had  become  members 
of  the  society,  were  determined  to  throw 
every  possible  interruption  in  their  way. 
Customers  deserted  merchants  who  were 
members ;  tradesmen,  labourers,  &c., 
were  thrown  out  of  employment ;  pa- 
rents were  set  against  their  children, 
servants  against  their  masters,  and 
drunken  sailors  were  encouraged  to 
watch  and  molest  every  person  about  to 
enter  Mr.  White's  house  m  the  evenings. 
And  these  practices  not  being  discou- 
raged by  the  magistrates,  they  grew  the 
longer,  the  more  presumptuous,  till  at 
last  they  attacked  the  doors  and  win- 
dows with  sticks  and  stones  ;  and  when 
he  applied  to  the  magistrates  for  pro- 
tection, he  was  only  told  to  send  away 
that  offensive  woman,  and  the  people 
would  be  quiet  as  formerly. 

"  For  greater  privacy,  they  after- 
wards met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Hun- 
ter ;  but  their    meetings  there  being 


discovered  also,  and  the  indignation  of 
the  populace  being  roused  by  the  re- 
ports circulated  of  their  doctrines  and 
manner  of  worship,  the  doors  and  win- 
dows were  demolished ;  and  Mrs.  Bu- 
chan,  while  endeavouring  to  escape  the 
fury  of  the  mob  by  a  back  way,  was 
intercepted.     She  was  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Gibson,  a  very  strong  man,  who, 
when  one  of  the  rabble  was  about  to  lay 
violent  hands  on  her,  grasped  her  round 
the  waist  with  his  arms,  and  would  not 
part  with  her  till  a  drunken  fellow  cut 
one  of  his  hands  with  a.jocteleg  (clasp- 
knife),  whereupon  a  general  shout    of 
joy  was  raised  for  the  capture   of  the 
witch-wife,    who    had   cast   her   "  gla- 
moury"  over  the  minister.     After  drag- 
ging her  through  all  the  streets  of  the 
town,  nearly  in  a  state  of  nudity,  many 
were  for  ducking  her  in  the  river,  but 
the  majority  was  for  parading  her  home 
to  her  husband  to  the  sound  of  an  old 
tin-kettle ;   and  they    actually    trailed 
her    to    Stewarton,    a    village    about 
eight  miles  from  Irvine,  on  the  Glasgow 
road.  Andrew  Innes  says  : — Mr.  White 
and  I,  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  followed  at  a  short  distance  all 
the  way.     We  heard  them  once  insult 
her   about   her  feigned  attachment  to 
Christ.     They   would  raise  her   up  as 
high  as  they  could,  calling  aloud  for  her 
to  fly  now  to  heaven,   like  Enoch  or 
Elijah,  at   the   same   time   letting  her 
drop  to  the  ground,  exclaiming  '  She 
cannot  fly  yet ;  we  must  take  her  on  a 
little  farther,  and  try  her  again.'  When 
they  came  to  a  bridge  at  Stewarton, 
they  took  her  to  the  ledge,  for  the  pur- 
of  throwing  her  into   the  river,    and 
would  have  done  so,  had  not  one  of  the 
party  opposed  them,  saying,  *  She  has 
aone  us  no  personal  harm,  therefore  we 
will  not  kill  her  outright — let  her  hus- 
band do  that  if  he  pleases,  when  he  gets 
her  home.'      This  timely  interruption 
seemed  to  divert  them  ftom  their  inten- 
tion of  drowning  her.   As  they  dragged 
her   .into    Stewarton,  the   noise    they 
made  in  the  streets,  caused  the  people 
to  come  running  out  many  with  candles 
in  their  hands.  The  crowd  soon  became 
very  great,  and  the  night  being  very 
dark,  they  lost  sight  of  her  suddenly, 
nor  could  they  find  her  again." 

This  was  rough  handling  for  a  pro- 
phetess, who  claimed  to  have  a  hea- 
venly commission — and,  had  her  per^ 
secutors  been  amenable  to  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  superstition,  the  circum- 
stance of  her  mysterious  disappear- 
ance might  have  shaken  their  inoreda- 
lity  of  her  being  an  impostor.  Bat, 
the  mystery  was  soon  revealed.    Lac 
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kie  showed  that  her  nimhleness  of  heel 
was  not  inferior  to  the  volubility  of 
her  tongue.  She  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  **  sleety  night**  to  retrace 
her  steps — and  when  her  scattered 
followers  were  assembled  in  Mr. 
White's  parlour,  mourning  for  her 
loss,  (says  Andrew  Innes,)  and  the 
opinion  gaining  ground  that  she  had 
actually  ascended  to  heaven — 

"  In  she  stepped,  in  the  grey  of  the 
morning,  in  a  most  pitiable  plight ; 
she  was  bare-headed,  barcfootea,  with 
scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  her  nakedness, 
and  all  her  person  over  with  blood ;  yet 
she  was  cheerful,  and  said,  '  I  suffer  all 
this  freely  for  the  sake  of  those  I  love.* 
On  escaping  from  the  hands  of  her  ene- 
mies at  Stewarton,  she  made  her  way 
back  to  Irvine,  by  climbing  over  dykes, 
and  squeezing  through  hedges,  not  dar- 
ing to  keep  the  public  road,  lest  they 
might  be  in  pursuit  of  her.  Mr.  Gibson 
washed  and  dressed  her  wounds,  and 
when  she  was  put  to  bed,  we  each  re- 
tired to  our  respective  places  of  abode.*' 

Her  presence  in  Irvine,  and  the 
congregating  of  her  friends  again,  was 
the  signal  for  another  attack.  Crowds 
assembled,  the  house  was  beset,  the 
doors  and  windows  battered  with 
stones,  and  the  lives  of  the  inmates 
put  in  jeopardy.  The  magistrates 
were  obliged  to  interfere,  and  imme- 
diately ordered  her  removal.  In  this 
extremity,  Mr.  Hunter  engaged  a  man 
with  a  horse  and  cart,  to  take  her  to 
Glasgow — Mr.  Gibson  volunteering 
to  attend  her  as  sick-nurse,  and  An- 
drew Innes  as  an  escort,  to  report  her 
safe  arrival.  Her  finances  were  so 
low  at  this  time,  that,  on  leaving  Ir- 
vine, she  did  not  possess  even  the 
smallest  silver  coin,  and  Andrew  gave 
her  his  watch,  which  he  understood 
she  pawned  for  a  few  shillings,  to 
relieve  her  immediate  wants ;  but 
when  she  received  a  farther  supply 
from  her  more  wealthy  adherents,  she 
redeemed  the  pledge,  and  returned  it 
to  its  proper  owner.  In  Glasgow  her 
dupes  continued  to  frequent  her  house, 
80  that  her  family  aifairs  were  ut- 
terly neglected,  and  her  husband  re- 
duced to  abject  poverty,  by  the  exten- 
sion of  her  hospitality  to  swarms  of 
visitors,  to  whom  he  was  an  entire 
stranger.  The  consequence  was,  he 
was  obliged  to  have  a  legal  divorce,  a 
step  rendered  all  the  more  necessary 
from  her  revolting  doctrines  on  the 


subject  of ''carnal  marriages."  It  ia 
remarkable  that  she  never  adopted  her 
husband*8  name  in  her  early  letters, 
which  are  all  signed  "  Elspeth  Simp- 
son ;"  and  which  make  no  disclosures 
on  the  grand  point  of  her  intention 
to  carry  her  disciples  to  heaven  in  the 
body,  without  tasting  of  death.  Her 
correspondence,  at  this  period,  is  filled 
with  rhapsodies  about  the  overflowings 
of  her  love  for  her  spiritual  children, 
''  amidst  a  generation  of  vipers,**  and 
the  destroyers  of  this  world  ''all  com- 
ing against  us  like  bulls  of  Bashan, 
with  their  mouths  wide  open  to  de- 
vour." She  warned  them  that  ''Satan 
was  trying  to  sift  them,"  but  that  they 
were  to  rejoice  in  tribulation,  for  their 
past  sufferings  would  now  be  "no 
more  than  a  dream,  or  a  tale  that  is 
told." 

A  change  of  locality  was  now  deem- 
ed advisable,  and  as  Andrew  Innes*s 
mother  had  come  to  Glasgow  in  quest 
of  her  strayed  son,  Luckie  Buchan  was 
persuaded  to  accompany  them  to  Mnt- 
bill,  "a  pious  wheelwright"  of  that 
place,  Duncan  Robertson,  having  been 
dispatched  with  a  riding-horse  to  meet 
her  at  Kilsyth,  and  assist  her  in  her 
journey.  She  professed  great  reluc- 
tance at  parting  with  her  "loving 
friends  and  sweet  babes"  in  the  west ; 
but  she  was  reconciled  to  her  new 
abode  by  finding  she  was  Idndlr  re- 
ceived, and  might  get  another  "Tittle 
vineyard**  to  bear  fruit,  as  at  Irvine. 
Her  only  desideratum  here  seems  to 
have  been  Mr.  Hugh  White,  who  was, 
of  course,  strongly  urged  to  take  op 
his  residence  with  her  immediately. 

"  There  being  great  desire  and  need 
of  you  (she  wTites) ;  they  are  thirsting 
for  the  water  of  life,  and  receive  it 
greedily.  There  are  not  a  few  yonng 
creatures  here  that  have  some  breath- 
ings of  love,  but  they  are  like  to  be 
choked  with  ignorance.  I  trust  von 
will  make  no  delay  in  coming  here  while 
the  edge  ia  on  the  people's  minds.  As 
to  removing  your  ramily,  yon  need  sar 
little  about  that  till  yon  come  yourself. 
My  body  is  loaded  with  a  great  cold, 
but  my  senses  are  like  pipes  of  new 
wine,  all  runnmg  from  a  free  fountain.** 

With  this  warm  intention  Mr. 
White  complied,  and  travelled  on  fbot 
in  the  latter  end  of  November,  from 
Irvine  to  Muthill,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
six  miles,  in  two  days.  His  compa. 
nioDs  were  Andrew  Inneo,  Jtmet  Ste- 
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wart,  and  Agnes  Wylie.  At  this  time 
two  of  Mrs.  Buchan's  daughters* 
Peggy  and  Anne,  resided  in  Irvine, 
the  elder  being  a  servant  with  Mr. 
White.  These  are  the  young  women 
whom  she  afterwards  gave  out  to  be, 
''one  an  incarnation  of  Christ,  the 
other  of  the  Holy  Ghost  1" 

Mr.  White's  reception  at  Muthill  was 
not  so  kindly  as  that  of  his  female  fore- 
runner had  been.  He  discovered  no 
symptoms  ofreligious"  thirst"  anywhere 
except  in  Friend  Mother.  The  people  had 
too  deep  a  reverence  for  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Confession  of  Faith,  to 
listen  to  « the  abominations  taught  by 
Mrs.  Buehan,  and  confirmed  by  Hugh 
White,"  of  which  they  were  faithfully 
warned  by  the  clergy.  They  refused 
to  admit  him  into  their  houses,  or  to 
take  him  by  the  hand,  or  to  touch  him, 
as  it  was  confidently  believed  Luckie 
had  bewitched  him;  and  when  he 
preached,  "  many  of  the  men  who  had 
assembled  to  hear  him,  rose  to  their 
feet,  and  waved  their  staves  before 
him  in  a  very  threatening  manner.*' 
Discouraged  by  this  opposition,  the 
two  fanatics  and  their  disciples  re- 
solved to  venture  back  to  Irvine,  where 
some  of  Mr.  White's  former  congre- 
gation seemed  to  think  that  poverty 
would  make  him  recant,  and  that 
the  Buchanites  would  thereby  be  scat- 
tered. In  this  they  were  mistaken, 
"  and  when  they  saw  cart  after  cart 
arrive  from  Muthill,  laden  with  people, 
goods,  and  chattels,  their  rage  became 
ungovernable."  Mr.  White's  house 
was  again  attacked,  and  the  windows 
demolished.  The  inhabitants  petition- 
ed the  magistrates  to  have  the  lady 
apprehended  and  punished  legally  as  a 
blasphemer,  and  her  reverend  para- 
mour also,  as  a  disseminator  of  her 
dogmas.  A  sentence  of  banishment 
was  issued  (May,  1784),  ordering  her 
to  leave  the  royalty  within  two  hours. 
The  summary  decision  was  instantly 
obeyed ;  "  and  such  was  the  hurry, 
that  some  had  scarcely  time  to  pack 
up  a  hand-bundle,  put  out  the  fire,  and 
lock  the  door."  One  left  a  washing 
on  the  green — another  left  a  cow  bel- 
lowing at  the  crib.  Although  the 
act  applied  only  to  Mrs.  Buehan,  her 
followers  resolved  to  share  her  exile. 

"  With  this  intention  (says  Andrew 
Innes),  we  had  rallied  round  her  in  Mr. 
White's  parlour,  each  man  with  a  sta£f 


in  one  hand,  and  a  small  bundle  in  the 
other ;  each  woman  with  her  coats  kilted, 
and  a  small  bundle  in  a  handkerchief,  tied 
round  her  waist.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White 
seemed  rather  downcast,  but  Friend 
Mother  was  more  cheerful  than  ordi- 
nary. She  spoke  to  us  individually,  and 
quoted  passages  of  Scripture  with  sur- 
passing aptitude,  to  fortify  our  minds  in 
that  trying  hour.  She  often  repeated 
the  twenty-eighth  verse  of  the  sixteenth 
chapter  of  Matthew  with  great  compo- 
sure and  dignity — "  Verily,  I  say  unto 
you,  there  be  some  standing  here  which 
shall  not  taste  of  death  till  they  shall  see 
the  Son  of  Man  coming  in  his  kingdom.*' 
When  the  magistrates  and  constables 
appeared  at  the  door,  she  proceeded 
with  them,  Mr.  White  accompanying  her 
on  one  side,  and  Mr.  Gibson  on  the  other. 
The  women  and  children  followed,  the 
men  bringing  up  the  rear.  The  streets 
through  which  we  passed  were  crowded 
to  such  excess,  that  the  constables  could 
scarcely  open  a  passage.  All  those  that 
came  from  Muthill  were  very  ill  used  ; 
the  people  made  sport  of  pushing  their 
staves  between  our  legs  so  as  to  make 
us  fall,  and  then  pushed  others  over  us  ; 
chiding  us  at  the  same  time  for  ruining 
ourselves  by  following  an  old  witch- wife, 
who  had  evidently  cast  her  cantrips  over 
us.  Just  as  the  magistrates  were  about 
to  return,  a  drunken  sailor  tore  off  the 
cap  of  our  Friend  Mother,  and  pulled 
her  to  the  ground ;  and  then  ran  past 
the  magistrates,  exclaiming, '  I  have  got 
a  right  handful  of  her  hair,*  and  joined 
his  companions  without  being  molested 
by  the  authorities." 

About  this  period  tnese  fanatics  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  poet  Burns, 
then  residing  at  his  farm  of  Mossgiel. 
In  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Montrose,  he 
alludes  to  their  society,  and  describes 
their  tenets  as  ''  a  strange  jumble  of 
enthusiastic  jargon."  Of  their  liber- 
tine principles  he  also  speaks  freely, 
but  without  exaggeration : — 

"  Old  Buehan  (he  adds)  pretends  to 
give  them  the  Holy  Ghost,  by  breathing 
on  them,  which  she  does  with  postures 
and  practices  scandalously  indecent. 
They  nold  a  community  of  goods,  and 
live  nearly  an  idle  life,  carrying  on  a 
great  farce  of  devotion  in  barns  and 
woods,  where  they  lie  and  lodge  alto- 
gether ;  and  hold  likewise  a  community 
of  women,  as  it  is  another  of  their 
tenets  that  they  can  commit  no  moral 
sin.  I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
most  of  them,  and  can  assure  you  the 
above  mentioned  are  facts." 

The  ejected  emigrants,  on  qoittmg 
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Irvine,  which  they  denounced  as  an- 
other Sodom,  to  he  overtaken  with 
some  signal  judgment  for  the  wicked« 
ness  of  the  people,  bent  their  steps 
towards  the  south.  The  cause  of  their 
moving  in  that  direction,  Mr.  Innes 
explains  : — "  After  consulting  on  the 
road  a  short  time,  we  agreed  to  keep 
our  faces  as  steadily  as  possible  to- 
wards that  part  of  the  heavens  where 
we  supposed  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
would  appear  at  his  second  coming 
(Matthew  chapter  26th),  and  moved 
off  very  slowly,"  &c. 

Their  society  consisted  of  forty-six, 
but  was  afterwards  re-inforced  to  sixty, 
chiefly  by  converts  from  England.  The 
style  of  their  travelling  was  picturesque. 
Mrs.  Buchan,  attired  in  a  scarlet  cloak, 
the  discarded  minister,  and  one  or  two 
of  her  higher  dupes,  were  seated  in  a 
cart,  while  the  remainder  followed  on 
foot.  Allan  Cunningham  states  that 
Luckie  sometimes  rode  in  front  on  a 
white  pony,  **  and  often  halted  to  lec- 
ture them  on  the  loveliness  of  the  land, 
and  to  cheer  them  with  food  from 
what  she  called  the  gardens  of  mercy, 
and  with  drink  from  a  large  cup,  called 
the  comforter."  Her  company  "  were 
for  the  most  part  clever  chiels,  and 
bonny,  spanking,  rosy-cheeked  lasses, 
many  of  them  in  their  teens.  Over 
their  dark  petticoats  they  wore  short 
gowns,  reaching  from  the  chin  half- 
way down  the  thigh,  and  fitted  close 
to  the  bosom.  They  were  bare  headed, 
and  their  locks  of  unusual  length  were 
restrained  from  falling  in  a  fleece 
over  their  back  and  breast  by  small 
buckling-combs." 

They  had  difiiculty  in  procuring 
food,  as  the  country  shunned  them. 
Oat  cake,  when  they  could  purchase 
it  at  the  farm-houses,  and  cold  water, 
was  their  common  fare.  When  they 
came  to  a  stream  they  sat  down  on  the 
bank.  Friend  Mother  dividing  to  each 
a  bit  of  cake,  and  a  tankard  of  water 
was  handed  round,  brought  from  the 
rivulet  by  one  of  the  women.  All 
shared  alike ;  the  only  di«*tinction  in 
the  way  of  luxury  being  tiiat  our  lady 
•*  after  she  had  divided  the  bread, 
lighted  her  pipe  and  took  a  smohe  of 
tobacco.'*  In  the  article  of  lodgings 
they  were  miserably  provided  for,  as 
few  public  houses  could  accommodate 
them,  and  farmers  declined  to  harbour 
them.  Near  Dundonald  they  were 
permitted  to  occupy  a  cart-shed  and  a 


kilhgie  for  the  night.  At  New  Cum- 
nock they  were  granted  the  use  of  a 
hay-loft ;  but  at  Slunkford  the  farmer 
would  not  give  them  his  bam,  nor 
even  allow  them  the  shelter  of  his  hay- 
stack. Mr.  White  preached  to  them 
and  cheered  them  on  their  journey,  by 
drawing  comparisons  between  their 
difficulties  and  those  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  During  their  march  they 
chaunted,  like  the  Seekers  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  hymns,  as  a  kind  of  rude 
psalmody,  which  attracted  general  atten- 
tion wherever  they  passed.  "  They  made 
the  hills  and  woodlands  ring  with 
rhymes  of  their  own  composing,  sung 
in  full  chorus  to  what  is  called  profane 
music,"  one  of  their  favourite  airs 
being  The  Beds  of  Sweet  Roses,  then 
a  popular  song  in  the  West. 

The  flrst  resting  place  they  prooared 
was  at  New  Comple,  a  farm-house  in 
Nithsdale,  near  Thomhill,  thirteen 
miles  above  Dumfries.  There  the 
wandering  Buchanites  were  indnced 
to  halt,  in  consequence  of  one  of  the 
wealthiest  of  their  members,  Mr.  Hun- 
ter, being  apprehended  and  carried 
back  to  Irvine,  on  the  charge  of  hay* 
ing  deserted  his  business  and  pro- 
perty, but  in  reality  to  detach  him 
from  the  idle  company  he  had  joined. 
The  tenant  of  the  farm,  Mr.  David- 
son, at  flrst  gave  them  only  the  tem- 
porary use  of  a  barn ;  but  finding  tbej 
consumed  and  paid  ready  money  for  a 
considerable  amount  of  his  farm  pro- 
duce, and  assisted  him  in  hia  field  la- 
bours, he  allowed  them  to  remain  for 
some  time,  and  afterwards  gave  them 
ground  to  erect  a  house  for  themselves, 
called  BucharCs  Ha\  a  name  which  it 
still  retains.  ''  It  was  here,**  says  An- 
drew Innes,  **  like  the  disciples  of 
Christ  after  Pentecost,  our  apostolical 
life  commenced,  all  that  believed  were 
together,  and  had  all  things  common.'* 
Their  money  was  put  into  a  joint- 
stock  purse,  and  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  John  Gibson,  who  was  both  treasu- 
rer and  purveyor  of  the  kitchen. 
Janet  Grant,  who  had  kept  a  cloth- 
shop  in  Irvine,  was  mistress  of  the 
robes,  and  had  charge  of  all  the  nnoo- 
cupied  clothes,  to  keep  them  clean  and 
whole,  and  give  them  ont  when  anj 
person  wanted  a  change.  The  other 
women  assisted  in  washing,  knitting* 
and  darning  stockings,  and  tbej  had 
tailors  and  cobblers  for  mending  their 
shoes  and  outer  g^ments.    Tmj  oe-> 
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casionally  wrought  at  hay  or  harvest 
for  their  neighbours,  but  never  ac- 
cepted wages,  and  always  took  their 
meals  apart  by  themselves,  concluding 
it  with  singing  one  of  their  own 
rhymes. 

Their  food  was  mean  and  scanty* 
consisting  of  potatoes  and  salt,  or  her- 
rings, or  *'  a  drop  of  milk,  when  that 
was  attainable."  It  was  cooked  in  the 
farmer's  kitchen,  and  served  on  a  small 
table,  round  which  they  sat;  and  if 
any  religious  discussion  was  going  on 
in  the  barn,  they  would  run,  with  a 
potato,  en  chemise,  in  their  hand,  to 
hear  the  controversy.  Having  neither 
hay  nor  straw  to  sleep  on,  they  were 
obliged  to  pull  heather  from  the  moors, 
which  thev  bound  in  bundles  of  about 
six  feet  long  and  four  broad,  **  thereby 
forming  a  bed  for  two  persons."  Those 
bundles  were  placed  in  a  double  row 
on  the  barn  floor,  closely  pressed  toge- 
ther, with  the  tops  uppermost  for  soft- 
ness, the  space  between  being  scarcely 
more  than  sufficient  for  a  single  person 
to  pass ;  their  only  covering  was  one 
blanket  to  each  bed,  and  for  pillows  they 
used  their  body-clothes.  By  degrees, 
and  after  they  had  erected  their  house* 
which  they  built  entirely  themselves, 
their  condition  improved — each  had 
two  blankets,  and  for  bedsteads  they 
nailed  four  rough  boards  together* 
which  were  filled  with  straw  for  mat- 
trasses  as  soon  as  it  could  be  procured. 
Their  cabin  was  only  one  story  high, 
thirty-six  feet  long,  and  sixteen  broad, 
covered  with  heather.  It  was  provid- 
ed with  a  loft,  supported  by  poles,  and 
this  primitive  attic  was  the  general 
sleeping  apartment.  To  this  bedroom 
they  ascended  by  a  trap-ladder  in  the 
middle  of  the  house,  there  being  only 
two  beds  below  in  a  small  closet. 

"  Our  furniture  (says  Andrew  Innes) 
consisted  of  two  long  tables,  or  deals, 
surrounded  by  links  or  cutty  stools. 
In  the  kitchen  was  a  dresser,  a  meal- 
chest,  and  a  few  stools.  In  Mr.  White's 
closet  was  a  table,  and  a  few  chairs,  in- 
tended for  strangers." 

In  this  miserable  hovel,  and  in  beds 
of  heather  or  straw,  so  closely  jammed 
together  that  a  person  could  scarcely 
move  between  them,  were  immured 
about  sixty  individuals  of  both  sexes, 
who  embraced  some  of  the  worst  dog- 
mas of  the  ancient  Essenes,  and  of  the 
modem  Socialists.    Among  them  the 


marriage  relation  was  entirely  disre- 
garded. Children  did  not  know  their 
parents ;  the  title  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
was  abolished,  and  new  names  substi- 
tuted for  the  old ;  thus,  Mr.  Hunter* 
who  had  returned,  was  called  Peter — 
Mr.  White*  Isold  Whitehead — and 
so  of  the  rest,  except  the  Man- Child, 
who  wished  to  be  named  Friend  White. 
For  these  changes.  Scripture  reasons 
were  assigned  ;  but  the  general  belief 
was,  Ihey  adopted  this  device  for  the 
purpose  of  committing  and  concealing 
crimes  of  a  flagitious  character. 

The  fixture  of  these  abominable  en- 
thusiasts in  the  Vale  of  Nith,  where 
many  persons  alive  still  remember 
them,  created  a  strong  sensation* 
which  was  soon  inflamed  into  violence 
by  Mr.  White's  preaching,  and  an- 
nouncing  Friend  Mother  as  the  <'  mys- 
terious woman  predicted  in  the  Reve- 
lations, in  whom  the  light  of  God  was 
restored  to  the  world."  Disgusted 
with  these  blasphemous  ravings,  the 
people  attacked  their  house,  smashed 
doors  and  windows,  ransacked  the  beds 
and  chests,  and  even  the  farmer's 
draw-well,  for  "  Luckie,"  who  might 
have  been  torn  to  pieces,  had  she  not 
escaped  privately  to  Closeburn  Castle* 
the  seat  of  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Mon- 
teith,  being  warned  on  the  previous 
evening  of  what  was  to  take  place ; 
for  guns  were  fired  and  lights  kindled 
on  the  hills,  as  signals  to  collect  for 
the  attack.  Forty-two  of  the  rioters 
were  tried  for  the  assault,  and  up- 
wards of  twenty  of  them  were  fined  at 
Dumfries  by  the  sheriff  of  the  county. 
The  clergy  of  the  local  Presbytery 
also  interfered,  and  attempted  to  have 
**  Mrs.  Buchan  and  the  man-child* 
White,"  libelled  before  the  church 
court  for  teaching  blasphemous  doc- 
trines ;  but  they  did  not  succeed,  and 
the  proceeding  was  abandoned.  Luckie's 
correspondence  must  have  been  vo- 
luminous ;  for  she  sometimes  wrote 
all  night,  and  complained  grievously 
of  the  expense  of  postages.  She  paid 
a  visit*  accompanied  by  her  "  high 
priest,"  to  a  very  old  acquaintance* 
near  Moffat,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholson* 
of  Wamphray,  in  the  hope  of  convert- 
ing h:«m.  She  boldly  maintained*  "  She 
was  actually  the  spirit  of  God,  which 
all  unbelievers  would  soon  know  to 
their  cost."  But  when  the  neighbours 
learned  that  the  manse  was  polluted 
by  such  unholy  visitiuits*  they  threat- 
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ened  to  mob  them^  and  call  the  minis- 
ter to  account. 

Much  of  Mr.  White's  time,  while 
at  Closeburn,  seems  to  have  been  oc- 
cupied in  writing  hymns  for  the  use 
of  the  society,  and  in  composing  the 
Divine  Dictionary,  or  summary  of 
their  doctrines  ;  for  as  they  professed 
having  Scripture  to  support  all  their 
opinions,  they  deemed  it  necessary 
that  they  should  publish  to  the  world 
such  an  exposition  of  their  Faith  and 
Practice  as  would  tend  in  future  to 
silence  their  enemies  !  The  work  is 
described  as  a  complete  jumble  of  fa- 
natical nonsense,  and  (ienunciations 
against  those  who  dared  to  disbelieve 
the  divine  mission  of  the  mysterious 
woman.  "  It  showed  them,"  says  the 
historian  of  the  Relief  Church,  Mr. 
Struthers,  "to  be  illiterate,  errone- 
ous, visionary,  and  rhapsodical.  So 
little  reason  was  mixed  up  with  their 
madness,  that  it  is  often  impossible  to 
comprehend  their  ravings,  and  to  say 
exactly  what,  on  various  topics,  was 
their  belief."  It  treated  of  the  propa- 
gation of  mankind — the  human  soul — 
the  decrees  of  God— the  nature  of 
true  devotion— .the  meeting  Christ  in 
the  clouds — and  pretended  to  give  **  a 
divine  receipt,  instructing  how  all  may 
live  for  ever."  The  principal  object 
of  the  work,  however,  was  to  proclaim 
to  the  world  that  they  (the  Buchan- 
ites)  "are  actually  waiting  for  the  se- 
cond coming  of  Christ,  and  believe 
that  they  alone  shall  be  translated  into 
the  clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the 
air."  This  leading  article  of  their 
creed  was  engrossed  in  the  title-page 
of  the  work .-  and  the  publication  blas- 
phemously concludes  by  declaring  that 
•*  the  truths  contained  in  it  were  re- 
ceived from  Divine  inspiration,  by  a 
babe  in  the  love  of  God,  Hugh 
White,  revised  and  approved  by  Els- 
PETH  Simpson  1"  Repeated  warnings 
are  given  in  it  "  to  this  poor  deluded 
world  '*  not  to  despise  their  admoni- 
tions, but  to  repair  forthwith  to  New 
Comple,  if  they  would  be  saved  from 
sin  and  death,  for  there  alone  was  the 
light  of  God  restored  back  to  this  earth. 
*•  Never  mind  the  style  but  attend  to 
the  sentiment,"  was  thejaconic  advice 
they  gave  to  all  readers'  of  the  Divine 
Dictionary. 

If  their  ambition  was,  as  stated,  to 
spread  their  fame  by  this  publication, 
they    were    grievously    disappointed. 


Their  worst  enemies  could  not  have 
advised  them  to  do  anything  more  in- 
jurious to  their  expectations  of  suc- 
cess. It  was  scarcely  known  beyond 
their  own  locality,  and  no  clergyman 
deemed  it  worth  while  to  lift  a  pen  to 
refute  it.  Even  the  printing  of  such 
infamous  doctrines  could  not  be  tole- 
rated in  Dumfries  ;  and  such  was  the 
popular  odium  against  Mr.  Jackson, 
who  threw  off  the  first  sheets,  that  the 
remainder  was  transferred  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  Mr.  Innes's  pocket. 

Their  only  other  writings  appear  to 
have  been  hymns  ;  but  judging  from  a 
single  specimen,  the  inspiration  of 
their  muse  could  not  have  proceeded 
from  a  very  sublime  fountain.  The 
following  stanzas  commence  a  kind  of 
psalm,  or  song  of  deliverance  from 
their  ill-treatment,  by  the  **  People  of 
Closeburn:" — 

**  The  people  in  Closeburn  parish  re- 
siding, 
Came  oi'ten  our  sermons  to  hear ; 
And  rudely  they  questioned  our  words, 
though  most  pure — 
Our  persons  they  threatened  to  tear. 

*^  They  often,  with  batons  and  cudgels 

combined. 

With  billets  of  wood,  and  with  stones; 

But  Ue  who  has  power  all  men  to  con- 

troal, 

Prevented  them  breaking  our  bones." 

Mrs.  Buchan  herself,  in  one  of  her 
letters  to  the  Rev.  Gabriel  Russell,  of 
Dundee,  celebrates  her  troubles  and 
her  triumphs,  at  New  Comple^  in  a 
similar  strain  :— 

**  I  have  been,  these  ten  years  past, 
the  very  butt  of  the  great  red  dragon's 
wrath,  and  a  gazing- stock  to  a  worth- 
less, blinded  world,  who  are  continually 
spewing  out  floods  of  falsehood,  cruel 
mockings,  and  murdering  plots  against 
us,  either  to  scatter  or  kill  us;  but  oh, 
praise !  praise  I  eternal  praise  and  thanks- 
giving to  Divine  wisdom  and  Almiffhtj 
power,  the  worst  of  their  intentions 
have  hitherto  turned  out  for  our  good, 
for  none  of  our  society  has  yet  fallen 
before  the  enemy." 

Instead  of  diminishing,  the  society 
increased,  having  about  this  time 
gained  an  accession  of  more  than 
twenty  persons,  the  greater  part  being 
from  the  North  of  England.  George 
Hill,  a  well-educated  young  man,  a 
native  of  Edinburgh,  and  at  that  time 
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clerk  to  tbe  Closebarn  lime-works^  was 
the  first  to  join  them  ;  and  he^  with 
Mr.  Hunter,  the  ex-town>c1erk  of 
Irwine,  proved  useful  assistants,  as 
amanuenses,  to  Mr.  White.  The  fame 
of  the  sect,  and  of  the  "Lady  of 
Light,"  or  **  Great  Luminary,"  as 
Mrs.  Buchan  was  now  called,  was 
carried  to  England  by  James  Brown, 
a  merchant  tailor  from  Sunderland, 
who  had  accidentally  visited  New 
Comple,  and  was  captivated  with  their 
expectations  of  passing  into  glory 
without  tasting  of  death.  A  more 
important  acquisition  was  Mr.  Thos. 
Bradley,  from  Hartlepool,  in  Durham 
county,  who  disposed  of  his  property 
in  Yorkshire,  and  his  farming-stock 
atStranton,and  joined  theBuchanites. 
His  friends  attempted  to  prevent  this 
foolish  expedition  ;  but  he  absconded 
before  day-light,  with  clothing  and 
victuals,  for  the  journey,  wife,  chil- 
dren, and  chattels,  in  a  large  wagon 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  was  re- 
ceived joyfully  at  New  Comple — his 
wealth  being  of  material  advantage  to 
the  society. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that  doctrines 
so  palatable  to  human  nature,  both 
spiritually  and  carnally,  would  attract 
proselytes  of  somewhat  equivocal  cha- 
racter. One  applicant  of  this  kind 
that  appeared,  was  a  young  naval  offi- 
cer, Mr.  C.  £.  Conyers,  lieutenant  of 
marines,  who  consented  to  "  leave  all 
the  vain-glory  of  his  former  life,"  and 
cast  in  his  lot  with  "  those  blessed  ex- 
pectants of  immortality."  But  as  it 
was  a  rule  of  the  society  that  no  mem- 
ber could  retain  any  earthly  drag  or 
entanglement,  whereby  bis  ascension 
to  the  next  world  might  be  retarded, 
Mr.  Conyers  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
half-pay,  which  be  did  in  a  letter  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  inti- 
mating bis  determination  to  bold  no 
longer  any  commission  under  an  earth- 
ly crown.  On  first  appearing  in  his 
new  service,  he  was  bare-headed,  which 
our  lady  took  as  a  mark  of  profound 
respect  and  superior  breeding,  to 
which  she  was  not  always  accustomed. 
It  soon  transpired,  however,  that  he 
had  been  regaling  himself  the  night 
before  at  a  neighbouring  wayside  inn 
(Brownhill),  and  having  no  money  to 
pay  his  bill,  the  landlord  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  hat.  This  explained  the 
mystery  of  the  obeisance ;  but  the  old 
bat  was  redeemed,  and  the  next  time 
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the  owner  appeared  bare-headed  was 
on  the  scaffold  at  Tyburn.  The  so- 
ciety had  early  discovered  that,  not- 
withstanding his  seeming  zeal,  ''he 
was  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,"  and 
had  sought  their  community  for  other 
reasons  than  the  hope  of  an  immediate 
translation  to  heaven.  He  had  de- 
frauded a  life  assurance  company  in 
London,  and  probably  expected  to  be 
carried  into  the  clouds  before  his  vil- 
lany  was  detected.  He  was  mistaken. 
The  officers  of  justice  traced  him  to 
his  lurking-place,  and  handed  him  over 
to  the  fate  he  deserved.  Other  **  mo- 
neyless rakes"  sought  admission,  but 
in  vain ;  none  being  accepted  in  future 
without  being  subject  to  examination 
and  investigation  by  Mrs.  Buchan,  in 
which  she  was  the  chief  actor,  but  of 
which  delicacy  forbids  a  more  particu- 
lar description. 

Various  circumstances  now  made  it 
necessary  that  Friend  Mother  should 
give  some  evidence  of  the  truth  of  her 
doctrine.  Their  creed  had  been  pub- 
lished to  the  world.  Expectation  was 
excited.  The  English  converts  had 
been  summoned  to  *'  make  haste  and 
join  their  loving  brothers  the  saints  in 
glory."  The  faith  and  hope  of  the 
whole  community  were  wound  to  the 
highest  pitch,  « longing  for  the  time 
of  the  bride*s  translation.'*  Scripture 
confirmed  these  devout  warnings.  The 
1260  days  which  the  woman  in  the 
Revelations  was  to  tarry  in  the  wil- 
derness, after  giving  birth  to  the  man 
child  who  was  to  rule  all  nations  with 
a  rod  of  iron,  had  nearly  expired, 
reckoning  from  Mr.  White's  conver- 
sion at  Irvine.  This  coincidence  of 
dates  and  hopes  led  the  sanguine  enthu- 
siasts to  believe  that  the  great  event  so 
ardently  desired  was  at  hand.  An  ac- 
cident, the  burning  of  a  neighbouring 
farmer's  premises,  ''  one  of  their  roost 
violent  enemies,"  brought  on  a  prema- 
ture crisis.  Imagining  the  nocturnal 
conflagration  to  be  the  commencement 
of  the  general  judgment  that  was  to 
destroy  all  unbelievers,  a  panic  seized 
the  whole  inmates  of  Buchan  Ha',  from 
the  oldest  to  the  youngest.  Andrew 
Innes,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  this 
Midnight  Manifestation,  as  he  calls  it, 
says  :«- 

"  All  the  members  below  instantly 
started  to  their  feet,  and  those  in  the 
garret  hurried  down  as  fast  as  they  pos- 
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fiibly  could  through  the  trap- door.  But 
it  being  about  midnight,  and  there  being 
no  light  in  the  house,  Mr.  Hunter,  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment,  tumbled  head- 
long down  the  trap-ladder.  In  an  in- 
stant, however,  he  bounded  from  the 
ground,  and  with  a  voice  as  loud  as  a 
trumpet,  joined  in  the  general  chorus, 
which  every  one  in  the  house  sung  most 
vehemently — 

** '  Oh !  hasten  translation,  and  come  resurrection  I 
Oh  I  hasten  the  coming  of  Christ  In  the  air.* 

"The  bodily  agitationbecame  so  great, 
with  the  clapping  of  hands  and  singing, 
that  it  is  out  of  my  power  to  convey  a 
just  idea  of  the  scene.  Every  one 
thought  the  blessed  moment  was  ar- 
rived ;  and  every  one  singing,  and  leap- 
ing, and  clapping  their  hands,  passed 
forward  to  the  kitchen,  where  Friend 
Mother  sat  with  great  composure,  while 
her  face  shone  so  white  with  the  glory  of 
God  as  to  dazzle  those  who  beheld  it, 
and  her  raiment  was  as  white  as  snow.'' 

The  extraordinary  noise  and  tu- 
mult collected  a  crowd  of  neighbours, 
who  dispersed  when  the  agitation  sub- 
sided. Here  a  curious  scene  is  described 
by  old  Andrew  : — 

*'  I  remember,  when  daylight  appear- 
ed, of  having  seen  the  floor  strewed 
with  watches,  gold  rings,  and  a  great 
number  of  trinkets,  which  had  been,  in 
the  moment  of  expected  translation, 
thrown  away  by  the  possessors,  as  use- 
less in  our  expected  country.  We  did 
so,  because  JBlijah  threw  away  his 
mantle  when  he  was,  in  like  manner, 
about  to  ascend  to  heaven.  My  own 
watch  was  of  the  number  ;  I  never  saw 
it  more,  but  I  afterwards  learned  that 
John  Gibson,  our  treasurer,  had  collect- 
ed all  the  watches  and  jewellery,  and 
sold  them  in  Dumfries." 

This  sudden  explosion  of  fanaticism 
did  not  in  the  least  disconcert  Mrs 
Buchan,  who  quietly  called  for  a  to- 
bacco-pipe and  took  a  smoke ;  "  telling 
her  people  she  now  saw  they  were  not 
sufficiently  prepfired  for  the  mighty 
change  she  intended  them  to  undergo.'* 
The  failure  on  this  occasion  she  ascribed 
wholly  to  the  want  of  faith  in  her  fol- 
lowers, and  therefore  another  ordeal 
was  prescribed  for  them.  As  Moses 
and  Elijah  fasted  forty  days  andnights^ 
as  Christ  remained  the  same  time  in 
the  wilderness  without  food,  and  finally, 
as  Peter,  James,  and  John  needed  no 
terrestrial  support  on  the  Mount  of 


Transfiguration,  so  Friend  Mother,  ia 
order  tp  bring  her  dupes  into  the  spi- 
ritual state  necessary  to  their  transla- 
tion without  tasting  death,  enjoined  a 
total  abstinence  from  all  earthly 
nourishment  for  forty  days.  This  she 
declared  to  be  an  indispensable  preli- 
minary, and  assured  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  as  the  blood  receded  from 
their  veins,  the  Holy  Spirit  would  oc- 
cupy its  place,  and  that  they  would 
consequently  become  spiritual  bodies, 
like  the  great  founder  of  their  society. 
Severe  as  this  test  of  orthodoxy 
was,  it  was  cheerfully  and  unanimous- 
ly complied  with.  The  enthusiasts 
shut  themselves  up  from  all  inter- 
course with  strangers,  doors  bolted, 
windows  nailed  down  and  screened— 
their  only  exercise  being  reading,  and 
singing  hymns  composed  for  the  oc- 
casion, one  of  which  began  thus ;— • 

*  On  words  of  God  his  children  feed. 
For  little  by  this  mouth  they  need,"&c. 

In  this  imprisonment  they  continued 
like  so  many  Jonahs  in  the  fish's  bellj. 
The  narrative  thus  describes  tbeir 
condition : — 

<*  We  never  went  to  bed ;  some 
stretched  themselves  on  coverlets  by 
turns  on  the  floor.  The  infirm  gene- 
rally lay  couchant  on  the  beds  hi  the 
cock-loft,  and  being  about  the  middle 
of  June,  we  scarcely  knew  night  from. 
day.  When  the  fast  commence,  we  bad 
eight  gallons  of  molasses,  a  little  manna, 
and  a  few  stones  of  oatmeal ;  bat  dur- 
ing the  whole  six  weeks  of  the  fast, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  cooking 
victuals,  and  no  complaint  was  made 
for  want  of  food,  even  by  the  children. 
There  was,  indeed,  sometimes  a  desire 
for  a  little  drink,  and  as  Friend  Mother 
was  alwavs  stepping  about  among  us,  she 
kept  a  little  treacle  mixed  with  hot  water, 
which  she  gave  to  any  person  that  wai 
thirsty;  but  it  was  very  seldom  re- 
quired." 

The  only  recipient  of  this  liquid  was 
*'  an  old  blind  and  deaf  woman, 
who  lay  in  bed  most  of  the  time." 
Whether  this  insane  attempt  to  live 
without  food  amounted  to  total  abste- 
miousness, it  is  impossible  to  know. 
Certainly,  the  fasting  was  Dot  imagi- 
nary, as  the  personal  appearance  of  £e 
whole  fraternity  showed,  for  tber  were 
reduced  to  skeletons.  Mrs.  Hunter^ 
fearing  that  her  husband  and  ohildr«i 
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might  be  starved  to  death,  succeeded 
in  having  them  conveyed  homei  by 
virtue  of  a  warrant,  charging  him 
with  "  folly  and  ill-behaviour,  in  hav- 
ing left  a  good  property  and  an  excel- 
lent business  for  the  purpose  of  fol- 
lowing a  filthy,  lascivious  witch,  to 
the  ultimate  ruin  of  his  family." 
For  this  act  of  defection,  the  Lady  of 
Light  opened  her  spiritual  artillery  in 
full  wrath  against  the  offending  fe- 
male, denouncing  her  as  an  imp  of 
Satan,  "  with  all  the  cunning  of  a  ser- 
pent and  the  deceit  of  a  devil."  To 
prevent  desertion  in  future,  any  one 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  leave  the 
society  was  locked  up,  and  every  day 
ducked  in  cold  water/  But  before 
this  rule  had  passed,  Mrs.  Innes  had 
contrived  to  carry  off  her  two  daugh- 
ters, also  residing  "  under  the  wings 
of  mercy  at  Buchan  Ha."' 

It  would  appear  that  before  the  ex- 
piry of  the  forty  days,  Luckie  re- 
solved to  give  her  adherents  confirma- 
tion of  the  fulfilment  of  her  promises. 
They  were  assembled  first  on  a  small 
green  hillock  bt;hind  their  cabin, 
where  they  remained  till  midnight, 
"  singing  with  such  united  strength 
that  the  deeply-mixed  melody  of  their 
voices  was  frequently  heard  at  Close- 
burn  Castle,  a  mile  distant."  They 
then  moved  slowly  off  towards  Temp- 
land  Hill,  which  they  ascended  before 
day-break,  to  hold  a  "  love  meeting" 
preparatory  to  the  grand  translation. 
Platforms  were  erected  for  them  to 
wait  patiently  until  the  wonderful 
hour  arrived.  The  hair  of  each  head 
was  cut  short,  except  a  tuft  on  the 
crown  "  for  the  angels  to  catch  by 
when  drawing  them  up."  Mr.  White 
was  so  confident,  or  appeared  so,  of 
being  carried  aloft,  **  that  he  dressed 
himself  in  his  canonicals,  put  on  his 
gloves,  and  walked  about  scanning  the 
heavens."  Luckie  Buchan  was  her- 
self the  most  conspicuous  figure. 
"  She  was  raised  nearly  her  whole 
length  above  the  crowd  by  whom  she 
was  surrounded,  who  stood  with  their 
faces  towards  the  rising*  sun,  and  their 
arms  extended  upwards,  as  if  about 
to  clasp  the  great  luminary  as  he  rose 
above  the  horizon."  Her  platform 
(an  empty  cask  turned  upside  down^ 
according  to  some  accounts)  was  ex- 
alted above  the  rest. 

The  utmost  anxiety  prevailed  among 
the  spectators  who  witnessed  this  ex- 


traordinary scene,  **  expecting  every 
minute  that  the  sound  of  the  archan- 
gel's trumpet  would  break  upon  their 
ears."  The  finale  was  ridiculous 
enough.  The  momentous  hour  ar- 
rived ;  '*  a  gust  of  wind  came,  but 
instead  of  wafting  them  upwards  to 
the  land  of  bliss,  it  capsised  Mrs. 
Buchan,  platform  and  all !"  After 
this  "  unexpected  downcome,"  Luckie 
and  the  whole  band  made  their  way 
back  to  New  Comple.  An  eye-witness 
who  had  been  on  the  hill  says— 

"  We  all  hastened  to  see  them  re- 
trace their  steps  to  their  wonted  abode, 
and  such  a  company  of  half-famished 
creatures  I  never  saw  before.  They 
were  all  deadly  pale,  and  emaciated  to 
the  last  degree  ;  they  seemed  like  living 
skeletons  just  escaped  from  the  grave, 
or  newly  imported  from  Ezekiel's  valley 
of  dry  bones,  with  the  exception  of 
Luckie  herself.  She  was  like  one  of 
those  beauties  who  crowd  the  canvass 
of  painters  with  hillocks  of  rosy  flesh. 
Her  hair  was  unbound,  and  hung  pro- 
fusely over  her  back  and  shoulders. 
She  was  downcast  and  melancholy,  as 
were  all  her  followers,  evidently  from 
the  exposure  of  their  reckless  folly." 

It  is  plain  that  Friend  Mother  had 
not  abstained  from  terrestrial  nutri- 
ment, and  her  credulous  dupes  believed 
her  when  she  told  them  that  "  being  a 
partaker  of  the  Divine  Nature,  she 
partook  of  earthly  sustenance  during 
the  fast,  merely  to  prevent  her  taber- 
nacle from  becoming  too  transparent 
for  human  eyes  to  behold  1"^ 

Two  of  the  Englishmen,  the  Sun- 
derland tailor  and  the  Durham  farmer, 
broke  down  in  the  middle  of  the  fast, 
not  liking  that  species  of  training; 
they  waited  the  result  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  had  their  faith  considerably 
shaken.  One  of  Mr.  Bradley's  chil- 
dren was  obliged  to  be  removed  nearly 
lifeless ;  and  after  tasting  food  she 
became  quite  delirious,  and  at  last  died 
insane.  Andrew  Innes  was  also  com- 
pelled to  depart  privately  for  Muthill, 
before  the  termination  of  the  fast,  in 
consequence  of  Catherine  Gardiner 
who,  had  left  thesociety  pregnant,  being 
advised  to  enforce  her  claims  upon  him 
by  law.  Being  completely  exhausted, 
with  hunger,  he  was  conveyed  away 
**  by  cock-crow,  on  the  landlord's  old 
mare,"  so  weak,  that  he  required  to  be 
lifted  on  horseback,  and  his  tattered 
habiliments  hurriedly  put  on  by  mis- 
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take>  a  world  too  wide  for  his  shrunk- 
ea  person,  he  afterwards  married 
Catherine,  who  returned  with  him  to 
New  Comple,  and  treated  her  with  the 
affection  of  a  wife,  although  the  old 
heartless  vagabond  confessed  that  he 
submitted  to  the  ceremony,  knowing 
that  the  most  legal  union  that  mar- 
riage could  form,  would  be  done  away 
on  entering  the  society.  She  lived 
with  him  fifty-eight  years,  having  died 
in  November,  1845. 

The  failure  of  the  attempt  to  scale 
the  skies  was  a  sore  disappointment, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  exposed  the 
absurdity  of  this  *'  most  romantic  en- 
thusiasm." The  lady  of  light  sank  in 
the  estimation  of  her  followers,  who 
began  to  doubt  the  reality  of  her  pre- 
tensions. The  English  people,  all  of 
them  Methodists,  and  many  of  whom 
had  placed  their  whole  worldly  means 
at  the  disposal  of  the  society,  were  re- 
duced to  beggary,  and  returned  home 
loudly  inveighing  against  the  darker 
shades  of  Luckie  Buchan's  character, 
and  the  miseries  she  had  entailed  upon 
them  by  "her  irreligious  fooleries." 
The  Sunderland  tailor  was  the  most 
violent,  as  he  had  additional  cause  for 
unbelief,  having  witnessed  the  failure 
of  a  pretended  miracle  in  a  time  of 
severity,  whereby  Friend  Mother  pro- 
mised to  draw  a  supply  of  cash  from 
heaven.  They  went  to  the  summit  of 
a  neighbouring  hill,  with  a  sheet  held 
by  the  four  corners,  to  receive  the 
money;  but  the  man  tired  before  the 
golden  shower  fell,  leaving  Madam 
alone,  who  upbraided  him,  when  she 
came  home  with  £5,  for  his  want  of 
faith.  Mr.  White,  too,  became  arro- 
gant and  disrespectful,  accused  his 
spiritual  mother  of  being  a  deceiver, 
debarred  her  from  quitting  the  house, 
or  receiving  visitors,  and,  in  a  short 
time,  was  the  means  of  breaking  up 
the  society.  Quarrels  ensued  about 
the  distribution  of  the  funds,  the  trea- 
surer's honesty  was  questioned,  and 
on  his  claim  for  £85  being  refused,  he 
obtained  2kfug<B  warrant  against  Mr. 
White  and  Mr.  Buchan,  who  were 
u>prehended  and  laid  in  Dumfries  jail. 
From  this  unpleasant  situation  they 
were  liberated  by  the  spontaneous  ge- 
nerosity of  Thomas  Bradley,  who 
lodged  the  sum  claimed  by  Gibson,  by 
way  of  bail,  until  the  matter  should  be 
decided  in  due  course  of  law.  The 
decision  of  the  sheriff  went  against 


the  treasurer,  as  it  appeared  he  had 
put  his  money  voluntarilyjnto  the  gene- 
ral funds  of  the  society.  Failing  in  this 
issue,  Gibson  impeached  the  luckless 
couple  before  the  kirk  sessions  of 
Closeburn,  for  having  carried  on  an 
improper  intercourse.  Several  of  the 
disaffected  members  were  summoned 
as  witnesses  to  establish  the  charge, 
but  not  appearing  in  court,  the  case 
was  dismissed,  although  Andrew  Innes 
afterwards  admitted  that  "  the  fact  of 
Mr.  White  and  Mrs.  Buchan  sleeping 
together  was  never  intended  to  be  kept 
a  secret  in  the  society."  Ultimately, 
Gibson  returned  to  Irvine,  to  resume 
his  occupation  as  a  builder ;  his  wife, 
however,  refused  to  accompany  him, 
because,  **  like  Judas,  he  had  betrayed 
hb  mistress." 

The  county  magistrates  now  became 
apprehensive  ]east,!,in  the  dilapidated 
condition  of  the  society,  its  renudning 
members  might  fall  a  burden  on  the 
parish  for  support.  To  avert  this 
danger,  an  order  was  issued  that  thej 
should  leave  Dumfrieshire ;  and  accor- 
dingly, on  the  10th  March,  1787,  thej 
moved  off  in  a  body  from  New  Com- 
ple;  their  landlord,  Mr.  Davidson, 
supplying  horses  and  carts  for  remov- 
ing their  bedding  and  furniture.  Thej 
were  under  great  alarm  of  a  second  at- 
tack, as  crowds  had  assembled  from 
various  parts  to  witness,  as  thej  ex- 
pected, the  final  dispersion  of  the  so- 
ciety, and  endeavour  to  recover  their 
infatuated  friends.  Bat  thej  were 
allowed  to  depart  without  much  in- 
jury, though  not  quite  unmolested^  as 
we  learn  from  Mr.  White's  poem  on 
the  occasion  :— 

**  The  tenth  day  of  March,  being  dMdj  Impending, 
Like  voracious  hawks  which  the  dovw  doth  yiuwmt 
Or  wolves,  which  the  sheep  and  tiie  Umihi  dolii 

devour  still. 
Came  Closeburn**  people  God's  eoane  toimd(»,**&e. 

The  emigrants  took  np  thwnext 
residence  at  Tarbreach,  and  after- 
wards at  Auchereibbert,  a  small  flvm 
on  the  borders  of  Galloway,  in  Kirk- 
patrick  Deeham  parish,  the  lease  be- 
mg  in  Mr.  White's  name.  There 
they  had  literally  to  begin  the  world 
anew  ;  and  as  thej  had  never  wrooght 
for  wages,  a  shower  of  monej  would 
have  been  of  real  service  to  them-— 
their  whole  stock  consisted  of  onlj 
one  cow,  a  calf,  two  stirks  porchased 
on  credit,  and  a  pair  of  old  honeib 
gifted  to  them  bj  Bnidlej  and  their 
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former  landlord — thej  had  to  erect 
the  entire  farm-steading8>  which  thej 
accomplished  themselves,  there  heing 
builders,  carpenters,  and  tin-smiths, 
as  well  as  spinners  and  knitters  in  the 
society.  These  expenses  obliged  t^em 
to  take  hire  for  their  labour ;  the 
women  spun  yarn,  at  3d.  the  hank-^ 
and  the  men  went  to  harvest,  at  8d. 
a  daj,  with  victuals.  Luckie  occa- 
sionally superintended  <'her  bairns*' 
personally  in  the  fields ;  the  deference 
they  paid  her  was  quite  extravagant— 
they  threw  down  their  sickles,  em- 
braced each  other,  moved  towards  her 
with  their  heads  uncovered,  singing 
at  the  pitch  of  their  voices,  the  hymn 
"  O  hasten  translation'*  to  their  fa- 
vourite tune,  *•'  Beds  of  sweet  roses ;" 
and  forming  a  circle,  kneeling  round 
her,  she  laid  her  right  palm  on  the 
forehead  of  each,  when  they  started 
up  in  succession,  like  automaton 
figures,  raised  by  the  pressure  of  in- 
ternal springs.  But  it  was  in  the 
kitchen  that  her  maternal  cares  dis- 
played themselves  most  usefully.  Her 
prowess  in  cookery,  according  to 
Innes,  must  have  been  miraculous,  as 
she  could  turn  simple  fare  into  the 
most  delicious  dishes,  make  a  few  po- 
tatoes, carrots,  or  cabbages,  with  a 
handful  of  oat,  or  barley  meal,  feed 
upwards  of  forty  persons  daily— and 
produce  **  more  palatable  and  sub- 
stantial broth  from  a  single  spoonful 
of  butter,  than  any  other  person  could 
do  with  a  whole  joint  of  mutton  and 
plenty  of  vegetables  of  the  best  de- 
scription." 

The  supernatural  gifts,  however, 
that  nearly  rivals  the  miracle  of 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  could  not  pro- 
long the  author's  life  beyong  the  natu- 
ral time.  The  disobedience  of  her 
children,  and  especially  the  violent  and 
uncourteous  conduct  of  Mr.  White, 
had  broken  her  peace  of  mind,  and 
crushed  her  spirit.  She  rebuked  their 
ingratitude  and  unbelief  in  bitter  re- 
proaches : — *<  Since  I  cannot  prevent 
some  of  you  going  hell-ward,  I  will 
cast  my  body  down  in  your  way,  and 
those  who  wish  to  do  so  may  go  over 
it."  Her  declining  health  left  no 
doubt  of  the  result,  however  reluctant 
her  followers  might  be  to  credit  the 
possibility  of  her  death ;  and  after  a 
severe  illness,  she  expired  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  March,  1791,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Buchanite  Hegir<h  or 


flight  from  Irvine.  Her  last  breath 
was  received  by  the  g^oup  of  devotees 
who  stood  in  consternation  around  her 
bed,  ''  all  being  greatly  agitated,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  White ;  nothing 
was  then  to  be  seen  but  the  deepest 
emotions  of  distress — nothing  heard 
but  the  unsubdued  wailir^s  of  heart- 
felt sorrow."  Before  becuiiiiog  speech- 
less, she  had  exhorted  them  to  con- 
tinue steadfast  and  unanimous  in  their 
adherence  to  her  doctrines. 

• 
*<  She  said  they  had  received  a  con- 
vincing proof  that  she  was  the  Spirit 
of  Goa — that  Christ  was  her  elder  bro- 
ther, and  that  she  was,  consequently, 
the  third  person  in  the  Godhead,  or  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and,  therefore,  she  could 
not  die ;  and  though  she  would  appear 
to  do  so,  they  needed  not  be  disconraeed, 
for  she  would  only  sleep ;  and  if  their 
faith  was  pure  and  without  alloy,  she 
would  return  for  them  at  the  end  of  six 
days.  But  if  theystill  remained  faithless, 
she  would  not  come  back  to  take  them 
to  heaven  till  the  end  of  ten  years ;  and 
if  they  still  continued  unprepared,  fiifty 
years  would  elapse  before  she  would  re- 
appear on  the  earth ;  but  then,  at  all 
events  she  would  descend  to  convince 
the  faithless  world  of  its  error  in  sup- 
posing her  to  be  only  one  of  the  false 
prophets  mentioned  in  the  18th  chapter 
of  Deuteronomy." 

To  this  graduated  scale  of  faith  most 
of  her  disciples  clung  to  to  the  last.  A 
rude  coffin  of  boards,  without  being 
planed  or  blackened,  was  prepared,  into 
which  the  body  was  laid,  wrapped  in 
a  simple  shroud ; ''  and  what  was  most 
singular  (says  her  devoted  chronicler* 
Innes),  our  hands,  after  touching  her 
emitted  an  odoriferous  perfume,  which 
spread  over  the  room,  as  if  we  had 
been  handling  myrrh,  or  some  other 
aromatic  herb."  The  greatest  pains 
were  taken  to  conceal  the  death,  and 
strict  orders  given  that  no  lamentation 
should  be  made,  nor  any  appearance 
of  funeral  rites.  That  no  obstacle 
might  interpose  to  obstruct  the  ascen* 
sion,  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  not  nailed 
down ;  and  instead  of  being  carried 
to  the  grave,  it  was  secretly  removed 
at  night  to  the  barn.  In  his  zeal  to 
maintain  his  mistress's  immortality* 
Andrew  contrived  to  abstract  the 
corpse  the  first  night,  and  hid  it  **  in 
a  mow  of  corn,"  to  prevent  its  being 
buried.  But  fearing  the  rats  might  set 
upon  it*  and  the  trick  being  discovered* 
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'/he  pTainly  told  where  he  had  conceal- 
ed her."  A  platform  was  then  erected 
in  the  centre  of  the  barn,  on  which  the 
coffin  was  placed ;  and  as  the  sixth 
day  approached,  the  return  of  Friend 
Mother  was  waited  for  with  breathless 
expectation.  A  second  stratagem  was 
ROW  attempted  to  prove  the  fact  of  a 
veritable  resurrection.  The  body  being 
clandestinely  removed  by  those  who 
watched  it,  and  a  hole  cut  in  the  roof, 
exactly  close  where  the  corpse  lay> 
*'  they  next  day  told  the  rest  of  Luc- 
kie's  deluded  followers,  that  an  angel 
had  come  and  carried  her  away  before 
their  eyes;  in  proof  of  which  they 
showed  the  aperture  in  the  roof 
through  which  they  had  ascended." 

The  two  daughters  of  Mrs.  Buchan 
had  quitted  the  Society  two  years  be- 
fore her  death,  in  consequence  of  her 
rude  treatment  by  Mr.  White.  An- 
noyed by  the  reports  in  circulation, 
some  alleging  the  body  was  thrown 
into  Auchergibbert  loch,  others  that 
it  was  buried  in  the  house  under  the 
hearth-stone,  they  applied  to  the  she- 
riff to  cause  Mr.  White  to  surrender 
the  remains  of  their  deceased  parent. 
But  the  public  agitation  being  great, 
it  was  deemed  more  advisable  to  have 
the  corpse  regularly  buried  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, at  the  dead  of  night  it  was 
interred  under  the  coffin  of  another, 
in  the  church-yard  of  the  neighbouring 
parish,  Kirkguzion ;  the  only  indivi- 
duals present  or  cognizant  of  the  fact 
being  Mr.  White,  Mr.  Hill,  and  the 
Stewart  depute.  Sir  Alexander  Gor- 
don, by  whom  the  secret  was  disclosed 
thirty  years  afterwards. 

The  body,  however,  which  had  been 
carefully  packed  in  feathers,  was  not 
allowed  to  remain  long  in  its  resting- 
place.  White,  Robertson,  and  Hill 
carried  it  away,  and  deposited  it  be- 
neath the  hearthstone,  in  the  kitchen 
of  Auchergibbert.  Thence  it  was  re- 
moved, with  all  possible  privacy,  to 
their  next  abode,  at  Longhiil,  where 
it  was  enclosed  in  a  large  chest,  pre- 
viously used  for  holding  the  spare  blan- 
kets of  the  society.  Finally  it  was 
conveyed,  like  the  bones  of  Joseph,  to 
the  last  residence  of  the  Buchanites,  at 
Crocketford,  near  Castle  Douglas, 
where  it  was  kept  many  years,  in  a 
little  abutment,  or  charnel-house,  at- 
tached to  the  dwelling,  and  immedi- 
ately behind  the  bed-room  fire-place 
of   Andrew   Innesy  who  displayed  a 


singular  enthusiasm  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  this  sacred  treasure.     Twice 
every  day  in  the  year  he  regularlj 
warmed  the  skeleton  with  a  heated 
flannel-cloth,  which  he  pushed  through 
a  hole,  made  on  purpose,  at  the  back  of 
the  grate  directly  above  the  coffin,  into 
which  it  fell,  and  was  carefully  spread 
over  the  remains  by  this  superstitious 
devotee,  who  had  private  access  to 
them  by  a  lock-door  in  his  sleeping 
apartment.      Daily   did  the  old  man 
pay  his    respects    to   this    venerated 
mummy,  with  its  dark  brown  skin  ce- 
mented like  parchment  to  the  bones  ; 
and  when  he  expired  his  last  directions 
were,  that  the  coffin,  or  packing-box* 
with  its  precious  contents,  should  be 
interred  with  his  own  in  the  kailyard, 
**  on  the  left  flank  of  the  line  of  the 
graves  of  his  former  associates."  Time 
had  not  dulled  the  edge  of  his  fanati- 
cism, and  to  the  end  he  cherished  hia 
darling  hope  of   translation   without 
death,  consoling  himself  with  the  pleas- 
ing reverie  that "  every  night  he  slept 
in  Friend  Mother's  house,  and  break- 
fasted every  morning  with  her  family.** 
The  sequel  of  this  strange  record  of 
human  vice   and   folly  is   soon   told. 
The  death  of  the  founder  dispersed* 
but  did  not  annihilate  the  sect.    White, 
whose  zeal  gradually  subsided  after 
the    failure   of   the    Templand   Hill 
demonstration,  and  whose  contempt 
for  Mrs.   Buchan  increased  so  far  as 
to  lead  him  to  assume  that  the  apos- 
tleship  of   the    society    himself   was 
the  first  to  break  up    the  concern. 
Farming  added  to  his  wealth  and  to 
his  worldly-mindedness ;  and  as  Lnckie 
waxed  old  his  affection  for  her  waned^ 
and  reverted  to  his  wife  and  family. 
The  disingenuous  part  he  acted  in  first 
pretending  that  the  dead  impostor  was 
only  in  a  trance  ;  and,  when  the  delu- 
sion would  no  longer  avail,  having  her 
clandestinely  buried,  that  her  votaries 
might  believe  that  she  had  ascended  to 
heaven,    was  the  natural  prelude  to 
his  recanting  her  doctrines  altogether. 
Having  disgusted  his  associates  with 
his  arrogance  and  hypocrisy,  and  pro- 
viding for  his  worldly  comforts  as  far 
as  he  could,  he  emigrated  to  America, 
in  June,  1792,  taking  with  him  such 
members  as  could  pay  their  passage,  or 
be  persuaded  of  his  power  to  promote 
their  interests  in  that  country.     His 
abortive  attempt  to  become  the  leader 
of  a  new  sect  m  Scotland,  i^pews  to 
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have  deterred  him  from  setting  up  in 
that  capacity  to  propagate  his  dreamy 
mysticisms  in  the  new  world.  He 
adopted  the  profession  of  teaching ; 
and  when  last  heard  of,  he  was  school- 
master in  a  small  village  in  Virginia^ 
occasionally  preaching  to  a  few  Uni- 
versalists.  His  fellow-emigrants  were 
all  unfortunate,  with  one  exception, 
Joseph  Innes,  Andfcw's  brother,  who 
realized  property  to  the  amount  of 
£8,000.  George  Hill,  who  had  mar- 
ried Jean  Gardner  (Catherine's  sister, 
and  one  of  Robert  Burns'  many  "  dar- 
ling Jeans),  became  a  bookseller  in 
Baltimore,  but  was  reduced  to  abject 
poverty  by  the  failure  of  a  shipping 
company.  Mrs.  Buchan's  son  had 
been  long  removed  from  the  society  ; 
he  entered  the  British  naval  service 
about  the  beginning  of  the  French  re- 
volution, and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Trafalgar. 

The  secession  of  Mr.  White  left  a 
remnant  of  fourteen,  who  immediately 
removed  to  the  neighbouring  farm  of 
Larghill,  a  waste  moor  of  four  hun- 
dred acres,  which  they  had  leased  at 
a  rent  of  twenty  guineas  a-year. 
There  they  were  again  obliged  to  erect 
a  house,  and  support  themselves  by  ma- 
nual labour,  the  women  spinning,  and 
Duncan  Robertson  exercising  his  trade 
of  wheel-making  ;  no  distinction  in 
regard  to  the  sabbath  being  observed 
in  carrying  on  their  in-door  work. 
The  costume  of  the  society,  male  as 
well  as  female,  was  cloth  of  their  own 
manufacture,  and  all  of  a  light  green 
colour.  Being  of  small  stature,  this  pe- 
culiar dress  gave  them  in  their  lonely 
moor  more  the  appearance  of  a  race 
of  elves  than  human  being.  All  their 
farm  utensils,  barn  and  stable  doors, 
carts,  corn  sacks,  &c.,were  marked  in 
large  characters.  "  Mercy's  Property,  '* 
a  device  fallen  upon  to  preserve  the 
community  of  goods  and  chattels,  in 
case  of  any  one  assuming,  like  Mr. 
White,  authority  over  the  rest. 

When  the  farm  (which  once  be- 
longed to  the  famous  persecutor,  the 
Laird  of  Lag),  was  improved,  the  pro- 
prietor took  it  under  his  own  manage- 
ment, which  obliged  the  faithful  rem- 
nant again  to  shift  their  quarters. 
Having  purchased  five  acres  of  build- 
ing ground,  at  Crocketford,  at  a  cost 
of  £900,  they  removed,  in  1808,  to 
their  new  premises,  which  were  des- 
tined to  be  the  final  resting-place  of 


the  remaining  members  of  the  society. 
Many  of  them  had  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  and  were  always  buried  in  the 
kail-yard,  ostensibly  to  prevent  the 
graves  being  trodden  by  strangers,  but 
more  probably  because  no  other  burial 
ground  would  receive  them.  It  was 
their  rule  to  show  no  symptoms  of 
grief,  nor  wear  any  of  the  usual  badges 
of  mourning. 

Of  the  fourteen  residuaries,  two 
were  interred  at  Larghill,  the  other 
twelve  sleep  under  the  green  sward  at 
Crocketford  ;  Andrew  and  his  partner 
(he  refused  her  the  name  of  wife), 
being  the  last  survivors.  Old  Katie's 
shrivelled  form  must  have  been  of 
grotesque  appearance.  Originally  di- 
minutive, the  pressure  of  fourscore 
years  had  bent  her  down  to  the  pigmy 
size  of  fifty  inches.  Her  head,  natu- 
rally large,  was  augmented  by  an  in- 
credible accumulation  of  caps  and  ban- 
dages, so  as  nearly  to  conceal  her  little 
hatchet  face ;  the  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  which  was  a  pair  of  black 
horn-mounted  spectacles,  with  coloured 
yarn  wrapped  round  the  bridge,  to 
save  the  skin  of  her  nose.  Her  at- 
tachment to  Andrew  was  inalienable  ; 
her  great  anxiety  being  lest  the  timber 
soles  of  his  clogs,  as  he  sat  with  his 
feet  on  the  ribs  of  the  grate,  might 
take  fire  and  roast  his  legs  before  he 
could  shift  his  chair.  The  old  man 
survived  her  little  more  than  a  year  ; 
and  with  him  the  name,  and  race,  and 
doctrines  of  the  Buchanites  became 
extinct.  He  was  certainly  the  most 
devoted  of  all  the  adherents  to  this 
delusion.  In  defiance  of  all  evidence, 
his  belief  remained  unshaken  in  the  an- 
ticipated resurrection  of  Friend  Mo- 
ther, and  the  reality  of  his  own  trans- 
lation. The  first  decade  came,  and 
the  fifty  years  elapsed  without  shaking 
his  convictions ;  and  when  his  end 
came,  he  met  it  with  the  firmness  of  a 
stoic,  the  hope  of  a  martyr,  and  the 
credulity  of  a  fool. 

The  details  of  the  history  of  this 
sect  furnish  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary instances  of  fanaticism,  supersti- 
tion, and  profligacy,  that  modern  times 
have  to  record.  Its  tenets  were  not 
calculated  to  win  converts  ;  it  made 
not  a  single  proselyte  in  Galloway,  and 
was  merely  tolerated  because  its  pro- 
fessors were  civil  and  obliging  neigh- 
bours. 

It  were  easy  to  traoe  a  striking  re* 
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semblance  between  the  mystical  and 
blaspheraoas  reveries  of  Mrs.  Bnchan 
and  those  of  Ann  Lee,  Johanna  South- 
cote,  Jane  Leadley,  John  Peterson^ 
the  Gorlitz  tailor,  Behmen,  the  Heren- 
hutters,  Muggletonians,  and  scores  of 
other  semi-bedlamite  reformers.  There 
was  no  doubt»  however,  that  the  real 
prototype  of  Elspeth  Simpson  was  An- 
toinette Bonvignon,whose  heresies  were 
flagrant  in  Banffshire,  a  few  years  be- 
fore Mrs.  Buchan  was  born.  This 
celebrated  fanatic  excited  no  small  dis- 
turbance with  her  religious  pretensions 
in  Flanders,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Denmark,  being  driven  from  city  to 
city,  in  consequence  of  her  visioary 
and  indelicate  doctrines,  until  she  at 
length  died,  in  1680,  at  Francker,  in 
the  province  of  Frieseland.  She  was 
a  great  pretender  to  divine  effusions, 
sacred  elucidations,  &c.,  and  had  her 
spiritual  children,  of  whom  she  tra- 
vailed in  birth — ^her  dear  proselytes. 


M.  de  Cort,  and  Peter  Poiret,  a  great 
master  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy. 
She  carried  a  printing-press  with  her 
in  all  her  wanderings,  and  published  a 
vast  number  of  books,  stuffed  with 
very  singular  doctrines  ;  but  the  work 
by  which  she  is  best  known  in  Scot- 
land is,  "  The  Light  of  the  World;' 
which  was  translated  into  English, 
with  an  apology,  Af  which  Dr.  George 
Gordon,  of  Aberdeen,  was  alleged  to 
be  the  author.  It  would  be  needless 
here  to  attempt  any  analysis  of  her  wild 
incoherent  doctrines ;  they  spread  ex- 
tensively at  the  time,  and  required  the 
utmost  vigilance  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  extirpate.  They  are  now,  how- 
ever, become  obsolete,  or  only  known 
as  matter  of  record  in  the  laws  and 
proceeds  of  the  church  courts.  Bu- 
chanism  and  Bouvignonism  are  alike 
extinct,  destined  to  pass  away  like  hun- 
dreds of  other  memorials  of  human 
folly  and  misguided  religious  feeling. 
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'*  Health." 

'*  Health  and  spirits  ; — anything 
more  ?" 

**  A  strong  pair  of  shoes." 
Anything  else  ?" 

The     *  Comic    Alpenstock,'    of 
course." 

**  Shall  we  take  Mr.  Murray  ?" 

"Take  the  three  M's — Murray, 
Mackintosh  (not  Sir  James,  but  your 
Indian  Rubber),  and  Moiiey,*' 

Money  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
You  can't  see  even  the  Swiss  cottage 
at  the  Coliseum  for  nothing,  so  do  not 
expect  to  see  Switzerland  itself  on 
better  terms.  The  best  Alpenstock 
(next  to  the  Comic)  is  a  stock  of  it. 
The  French  have  an  old  proverb — 
**  point  (Tar gent,  point  de  Suisse"  which 
may  be  translated,  "no  money,  no 
Switzerland."  If  you  are  out  of  money 
or  out  of  elbows,  take  Guido's  advice, 
and  don't  venture  out  of  England; 
you  will  find  it  hard  enough  to  make 
yourself  comfortable  in  it.  If,  how- 
ever, you  doubt  the  soundness  of  this 
doctrine,  just  try  an  experimental  triji 
to  Wales  or  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland 
with  empty  pockets.  If  ever  you 
reach  Snowdon  or  see  Windermere,  I 
don't  despair  of  your  accomplishing  an 
Alpine  tour. 

Whatever  money  you  take,  let  it  be 
your  own.  Take  that  of  any  body 
else,  and  it  will  probably  delay  your 
journey  for  seveii  years.  To  be  sure, 
in  that  time  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  yourseli"  acquainted 
with  Australia,  and  if  you  miss  the 
chamois,  you  will  have  the  pleasure, 
en  revanche,  of  making  the  ac(]uaint- 
ance  of  the  kangaroo. 

But  if  you  can  coax  the  Vargent  out 
of  an  uncle  or  a  grandmother,  do  so 
by  all  means;  there  is  no  objection 
that  I  can  see  to  raising  the  money  in 
that  way ;  only  remember  to  write 
your  uncle,  from  Zurich  or  Berne,  a 
prolix  account  of  the  Swiss  constitu- 
tion, and  to  present  the  old  lady,  on 
your  return,  with  your  blouse,  your 
pole,  or  your  ilask  of  Kirschwasser. 
It  will  demonstrate  your  gi'atitude, 
and  may  possi])ly  lead  to  another  grant 
in  the  following  summer  for  a  tour  in 
the  Tyrol,  or  a  ramble  in  the  Pyre- 
nees. 

As  to  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Alps,  doctors,  as  usual,  disagree. 
Grammarians  are  the  most  quarrel- 
some people  in  the  world,  with  all 
their  talk  about  concords.  Alps,  or 
Alpes,  quoth  one,  is  quasi  Albee  Mon- 


tes  (the  white  or  snowy  mountains). 
The  transmutation  of  o  into  p  is  no- 
thing to  an  etymologist  of  any  spirit ; 
but  to  detect  the  word  monies,  with 
no  other  clue  to  it  but  the  final  s,  that 
was  worthy  a  Cruquius  or  a  Bentley. 

Another  authority  assures  us  that 
Alp  comes  from  scalp.  No  change  can 
be  simpler,  only  knocking  off  the  two 
initial  letters — merely  the  process  of 
scalping. 

But  both  are  outdone  by  the  third, 
who  traces  the  word  to  the  Liatin 
voiles.  Alpes,  valpes,  vallesi  As 
pretty  a  grammatical  pedigree  as  that 
of  pickled  cucumber  from  King  Jere- 
miah —  Jeremiah  King,  Jer  King, 
Gherkin,  pickled  cucumber.  The  great 
beauty  of  the  etymology  in  question 
is,  that,  according  to  it,  the  Alps  are 
not  mountains  at  all,  but  the  very  re- 
verse. To  ascend  the  Alps  is  an  Irish 
bull ;  which  accounts  for  Goldsmith 
(an  Hibernian  poet)  employing  that 
phrase  in  "  the  Traveller"— 

**  Where  Alpine  Mlitudei  cucend^ 

I  lit  mo  down,  a  penslre  hour  to  ipend**— 

where  "  descend"  would  serve  for  th& 
rhyme  just  as  well. 

Tourist *'  None  of  your  etymolo- 
gies satisfy  me,  though  the  last  is  the 
best,  at  least  the  most  ingenious  of  the 
three.  It  is  a  most  important  ques- 
tion, but  the  nut  is  yet  to  be  cracked." 

Very  well,  you  can  proceed  to  Ge- 
neva, confer  with  the  sttvans  of  that 
place,  and  remain  there  until  it  is 
cracked  to  your  fancy.  We  who  are 
not  grammarians  will  continue  our 
journey.     "En  route,  mes  amis.*' 

But  first  let  us  secure  our 

PASSPORTS. 

**A  traveller,"  says  Mr.  Murray » 
'*  cannot  reach  Switzerland  without  a 
passport  from  a  minister  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  states  of  Europe."  By 
minister,  do  not  understand  a  clerzy- 
man.  Mr.  Fumbally  (the  Fumbaflys 
of  Fumbally  Hall)  made  that  mistake ; 
he  applied  for  a  passport  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  uagstaff,  the  parson  of  his  pa- 
rish ;  Mr.  AVagstaff  gave  him  a  writ- 
ten license  to  travel  all  over  Europe, 
and  Mr.  Fumbally  proceeded  with  it 
to  the  continent ;  but  he  did  not  make 
a  tour  of  any  great  lengtL— he  merely 
went  to  Ostend  and  back  agaau 

People  abuse  the  passport  system 
very  unreasonably.  When  they  are 
required  to  produce  their  pauporta  at 
ever)'  stage,  they  growl  ezceniTely, 
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and  say  a  variety  of  unhandsome  things 
of  the  continental  governments.  On 
the  other  hand,  when  they  are  in  a 
state  which  is  so  polite  as  hardly  ever 
to  call  for  the  production  of  a  pass- 
port, they  are  sure  to  exclaim — **  Was 
there  ever  such  a  preposterous  regu- 
lation? Here  are  we  all  provided 
with  passports,  quite  regular,  duly 
visedy  signed  and  countersigned,  fees 
paid,  &c.,  and  nobody  seems  to  care 
whether  we  have  them  or  not." 

There  are  many  things  as  well  as 
passports  which  it  is  very  proper  and 
very  convenient  to  possess,  although 
we  are  not  called  on  to  produce  them 
on  all  occasions.  However,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  your  presenting 
your  passport  to  every  gendarme  or 
public  officer  you  meet  in  the  whole 
course  of  your  voyage.  When  old 
Mrs.  Fazakerly  went  abroad,  nobody 
could  look  at  her  but  she  pulled  out 
her  passport  and  brandished  it  in  his 
face.  You  know  old  Mrs.  Faza- 
kerly ? 

For  my  part,  without  passports, 
custom-house  regulations,  and  railway 
tickets,  affording  as  they  do  such  un- 
limited scope  for  blunders  and  cross 
purposes,  I  do  not  know  in  what  the 
amusement  of  travelling  would  consist. 
I  am  thankful  for  every  thing  that 
promotes  anarchy  and  confusion,  and 
their  legitimate  issue — fun  and  frolic. 
The  grand  diversion  on  the  Belgian 
and  (German  railroads  consists  in  the 
guards  continually  asking  for  the  pas- 
sengers' tickets.  I  am  satisfied  it  is 
done  fur  mere  pastime,  and  a  most 
agreeable  and  exciting  one  it  certainly 
is.  The  directors  deserve  all  praise 
for  inventing  it — 

"  Votre  billet,  monsieur  I" 

The  following  scene  took  place  in 
my  presence  last  year  on  one  of  the 
Belgian  lines : — 

"  Votre  billet,  monsieur  1" 

The  guard  was  addressing  the  cock- 
ney father *of  a  family,  who  knew  little 
more  French  than  I  do  of  Japanese, 
lie  thoujrht  the  officer  alluded  to  one 
of  his  children,  whose  familiar  appella- 
tion happened  to  be  Billv,  and  he 
pushed  the  boy  towards  tne  window 
to  answer  for  hmiself. 

**  Votre  billet,"  repeated  the  guard, 
laughing  ;  the  Belgians  are  the  best- 
humoured  people  in  the  world. 

'*This  is  mon  Billy." 

*'Non,  non,"  said  the  good-hu- 
moured guard. 

"  I  say,  yes,  yes,"  said  the  father^ 


and  his  wife  corroborated  the  state- 
ment, putting  her  hand  on  Master 
Billy's  shoulder,  shaking  her  head, 
and  repeating — "  Notre  Billy — Notre 
Billy — ^half-price  —  demi-prix — notre 
Billy — under  ten — dix  annees," — ^pro- 
nouncing the  dix  honestly,  every  letter 
of  it. 

It  was  excellent  fun,  and  all  owing 
to  the  ticket-svstem  on  the  Belgian 
railways.  I  fell  in  with  the  same  wor- 
thy family  frequently  aflerwards,  and 
used  to  call  the  father  Cockneius  Mag- 
nus, for  he  was  eertainlv  the  finest  bird 
of  his  species  that  ''famous  London 
town"  ever  produced. 


THE  SWISS  CIIRRSNCY. 

Currency  is  from  curro,  to  run ;  and 
money  runs  away  quicker  in  Switzer- 
land than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
No  matter  how  bad  the  road,  the  mo- 
ney goes  fast  enough;  it  sometimes 
outstrips  the  traveller,  who  gets  to  the 
end  of  his  purse  before  he  arrives  to 
the  end  of  his  journey.  This  is  incon- 
venient, and  leads  to  stoppages.  No 
ways  without  means.  A  financial  em- 
barrassment is  as  bad  for  a  tourist  as  a 
corn -question,  and  he  is  sometimes 
driven  to  relieve  himself  from  both  dif- 
ficulties by  the  same  method,  that  is  to 
say,  by — cutting. 

As  if  money  had  not  a  sufficiently- 
fugacious  tendency,  in  any  shape,  it  is 
generally  made  round,  so  as  to  enable 
it  to  roll  away  from  the  owner  as  fast 
as  possible.  Then,  not  content  with 
making  wheels  of  silver  and  gold  for  it, 
we  sometimes  provide  it  with  paper 
wings  also ;  nay,  in  the  case  of  Coutts' 
circular  notes,  the  two  principles  are 
ingeniously  combined,  and  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  species  of  money  admira- 
bly adapted  for  rolling  down  Alpine 
steeps,  or  being  wafted  from  us  on  Al- 
pine breezes. 

The  Swiss  have  got  the  most  comical 
coinage  in  Europe.  Almost  every  can- 
ton has  a  monetary  joke  of  its  own ; 
and  the  joke  that  is  current  in  one 
canton  (say  for  a  franc),  will  not  pass 
in  another  for  one  farthing.  Facetious, 
however,  as  the  currency  is,  it  is  no 
joke  to  the  traveller;  he  is  sure  to 
find  the  Swiss  exchanges  always  against 
him,  and  his  best  course  is  to  lose  his 
money,  without  losing  his  temper  also. 

Some  take  the  trouble  of  learning 
the  value  of  a  few  Swiss  coins;  and  it 
is  not  a  bad  plao,  if  you  wish  to  avoid 
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being  cheated.     But  if  you  agree  with 
Butler,*  that 

**  The  pleMure  is  u  great 
Of  being  cheated  ac  to  cheat," 

you  will  give  yourself  no  more  trouble 
about  the  coins  of  the  cantons  than 
you  will  about  their  quarrels.  Indeed, 
if  you  are  wise,  you  will,  before  start- 
ing for  Switzerland,  cultivate  a  taste 
for  the  pleasure  of  "being  cheated." 
It  will  contribute  enormously  to  your 
ease  and  enjoyment ;  and — mark  what 
I  now  tell  you — if  you  have  any  of  it 
left,  after  your  tour  is  over,  you  will 
not  want  opportunities  for  indulging 
it  in  dear  old  England. 

The  very  names  of  the  Swiss  coins 
are  enough  to  make  Heraclitus  laugh. 
Imagine  kreutzers  and  zwansigers, 
batzen  and  rapps  1 

A  funny  fellow  the  Swiss  Master  of 
the  Mint  must  be  1  The  mere  coining 
of  the  word  zwanziger  argues  an  ac- 
complished wag. 

Reader — "How  much  is  a  zwanzi- 
ger ?" 

"Six  batzen." 

"  And  how  much  is  a  batz  ?" 

"  Ten  rapps,  or  rappen." 

"  But  what  is  a  rapp  ?" 

"  The  sixtiethpart  of  a  zwanziger." 

Keader— "  Thank  you.  iNow  I 
know  as  much  about  the  coins  of 
Switzerland  as  I  do  about  those  of 
the  new  planet  Iris." 

That  will  do ;  so  let  me  proceed  to 
acquaint  you,  that  in  1834,  twelve  of 
the  cantons  agreed  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  reform  the  currency ;  of 
course,  to  make  it  more  amusing. 
The  commissioners  have  not  yet  re- 
ported. It  must  be  hard  to  produce 
a  more  comical  system,  or  it  would 
have  been  done  by  twelve  reformers 
in  less  than  thirteen  years.  They  are 
still  sitting,  we  believe,  at  Grinden* 
wald. 

luooage. 

The  grave  guides,  such  as  Murray, 
Ebel,  &c.,  will  tell  you  to  take  as 
little  as  possible,  and  reduce  it  to  the 
smallest  possible  compass.  Never 
mind  them  ;  do  just  the  reverse.  We 
are  comic  tourists,  and  half  the  co- 
medy of  travelling  consists  in  the 
perils  of  portmanteaus,  the  adventures 
of  valises,  in  blunders  about  bags  and 
boxes,  and  the  haps  and  mishaps  of 
macintoshes.  The  more,  therefore, 
the  merrier.  Six  articles  to  each 
member  of  a  party  is  an  extremely 
moderate  allowance.     You  can't  do 


with  less,  and  be  pleasant — in  other 
words,  give  yourself  a  fair  chance  of 
always  having  a  hunt  afler  something ; 
a  most  exciting  pastime  when  a  dili- 
gence is  just  starting,  or  the  bell  of  a 
steamer  has  rung  for  the  third  time. 

Moreover,  bandying  charges  of  neg- 
ligence with  one's  wite,  is  a  charming 
occupation  in  itself — a  kind  of  traveU 
ling  baliledore  and  shuttlecock. 

Some  men,  following  the  ineffably 
Stupid  direction,  to  travel  with  as  little 
baggage  as  possible,  are  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  their  wives  and  daughters 
behind  uiem.  There  cannot  be  a 
greater  mistake.  Women  (and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  lap-dogs,  parrots, 
and  mackaws)  enormously  increase  the 
embarrassments  and  perplexities  pro- 
duced by  the  rest  of  tne  luggage,  and, 
in  the  same  proportion,  heighten  the 
farce  of  a  journey. 

*'But  surely,  sir,  it  is  pleasant,  on 
other  grounds,  to  travel  m  company 
with  the  fair  sex  ?" 

Perhaps  so;  but  at  present  I  am 
only  talking  of  women  as  a  species  of 
the  genus  luggage ;  and,  in  that  point 
of  view,  I  rate  tnem  very  high  indeed. 

"  How  high  ?" 

A  lady  as  high  as  two  trunks,  and 
three  bandboxes;  a  lady's  maid,  at 
three  trunks,  four  bandboxes,  and  a 
parasol.  If  you  are  a  mathematician, 
you  may  state  the  proposition  alge- 
braically. 

On  the  subject  of  boxes  alone  a 
book  might  be  written.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  boxes,  not  one  of  which 
ought  to  be  left  behind  upon  a  laugh- 
ing tour : — 

1 .  Hat-boxes — each  gentleman  on^. 

2.  Band-boxes — each  lady  two. 

3.  Dressing-boxes — each  member 
of  the  party  one. 

4.  Writing -boxes — do.  do. 

5.  Work-boxes — each  lady  one* 

6.  Cigar-boxes — each  gentleman 
one. 

7.  Sncff-boxes — ditto,  iad  one  to 
each  elderly  lady. 

8.  LuciFEiu  boxes — a  few. 

This  gives  to  a  party  of  seven,  more 
chances  than  I  shall  stop  to  calculate 
— from  boxes  only — of  capital  sport, 
twice  a-day,  at  least,  during  the  tour. 
The  lucifer-boxes  inmre  you,  further, 
an  excellent  chance  of  burning  an 
hotel  or  two — an  accident  which  (in- 
dependently of  the  diversion  of  a 
house  on  fire)  has  two  remarkable  ad- 
vantages:— ^you  may  get  off,  in  the 


•  The  author  of  *•  Hudibras,"— not  the  Bishop. 
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hubbub,  without  settling  your  bill, 
and  you  must  enjoy  a  view  of  the  con- 
flagration, a  most  superb  spectacle,  par- 
ticularly when  the  inn  stands  on  the 
edore  of  a  lake,  like  theTrois  Couronnes 
at  Vevay,  or  the  Swan  at  Lucerne.  You 
must  be  a  pippin-squeezer,  indeed,  if 
you  refuse,  for  the  sake  of  so  grand  a 
sight,  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  couple 
oi  lucifer-boxes — rvalue  two-pence. 

I  say  nothing  of  the  laughable 
figures  of  the  Swiss  chamber-maids, 
skipping  along  the  wooden  galleries, 
and  jumping  out  of  the  trelbsed  win- 
dows. When  the  costumes  of  the  Swiss- 
esses  are  so  ludicrous  by  day,  what 
must  they  not  be  by  night,  and  under 
such  peculiarly  diverting  circum- 
stances? But  this  I  leave  to  your 
imagination,  if  you  have  one. 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  the 
loss  to  the  inn-keeper,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion. You  travel  for  your  own  en- 
joyment, not  for  his  profit.  Besides, 
all  inn-keepers  are  rogues,  and  the  most 
roguish  of  all  inn-keepers  are  the 
Swiss.  Another  consideration  is  this, 
the  hotel  is  either  insured,  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  is,  the  owner  can  be  no 
loser  by  having  it  burned  down ;  if  it 
is  not,  he  deserves  to  have  his  property 
destroyed,  for  his  monstrous  impru- 
dence in  not  availing  himself  of  the 
protection  which  insurance  affords. 

But  a  well-appointed  tourist  will 
take  a  multitude  of  articles  with  him,be- 
yond  what  is  ordinarily  called  luggage. 

If  you  are  at  all  scientific — and  who 
is  there  now-a-days  who  is  not  either 
scientific  himself,  or  who  has  not  a 
scientific  wife  or  daughter  ? — you  will 
take  a  barometer,  a  thermometer,  an 
anemometer,  and  a  pedometer.  You 
will  not  travel,  or  think  of  travelling, 
without  a  telescope,  a  microscope,  a 
theodolite,  and  a  sextant.  Mr.  Pud- 
dicome  always  takes  his  own  altitudes, 
and  Mrs.  Puddicome  makes  her  own 
observations.  The  little  Puddicomes 
don't  mind  being  wet  to  the  skin  try- 
ing experiments  with  their  rain-guage, 
and  Miss  Patty  doubts  very  much 
whether  Agassiz  has  hit  upon  the  true 
theory  of  glaciers. 

I  need  not  recommend  you  to  take 
a  rifle,  an  air-gun,  a  pair  of  pistols,  a 
portable  chair,  a  sword-cane,  a  fishing- 
rod,  a  double-barreled  fowling-piece, 
and  things  of  that  kind — they  are  ab- 
solutely indispensable. 

The  general  rule  is,  to  leave  nothing 
behind  that  can  by  any  possibility  he 
either  useful  or  amusing.  In  a  pedes- 
trian tour,  the  guide  carries  every- 


thing: you  pay  him  well,  and  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  loa(Hng  him  in 
proportion.  Of  all  things,  bring  plenty 
of  books ;  even  though  you  may  not  read 
them,  they  prove  your  literary  tasteS' 
and  habits.  I  cannot  say  that  I  much 
approve  of  your  very  studious  tourist, 
— i  prefer  the  Alps  themselves,  to  all 
that  Byron  or  Rogers  have  said  about 
them ;  and  because  Gibbon  lived  at 
Lausanne,  that  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  lose  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  while 
poring  over  the  "  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Roman  Empire."  However,  I  don't 
object  to  see  A.,  B.,  or  C.  making 
themselves  ridiculous  in  this,  or  in  any 
other  way ;  only  this  I  will  add,  from 
my  travelling  experience,  that  though 
I  have  seen  more  coxcombs  than  one 
reading  other  books,  when  they  should 
have  been  reading  Nature's^  1  never 
met  one  who  was  not  ready  to  throw 
his  book  aside  on  hearing  the  bell  ring 
for  the  table-d'-hSte, 

THE  SUITE. 

Much  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
tourist's  rank  and  fortune.  If  you  are 
very  rich,  and  very  noble,  you  will 
have  your  physician,  your  surgeon, 
your  apothecary,  your  cook,  and  your 
chaplain.  A  brains-carrier  is  also  in- 
dispensable, and  so  is  a  secretary ; 
a  valet,  and  a  few  interpreters.  Some 
men  always  travel  with  their  lawyer 
or  attorney.  I  myself  never  do ; 
but  it  is  matter  of  taste.  Then 
your  sons  must  have  their  tutor,  and 
your  daughters  a  couple  of  gover- 
nesses— one  English,  and  one  French. 
I  don't  see  how  you  can  possibly  travel 
with  a  smaller  retinue  than  this,  either 
with  comfort  to  yourself,  or  with  cre- 
dit to  your  country.  Recollect  the 
old  maxim — *'Noscitur  a  sociis" — a 
traveller  is  known  by  his  suite,  as  a 
peacock  is  by  his  train,  a  comet  by 
his  tail,  or  a  minister  by  the  party 
that  follows  him  in  a  division. 

Here  we  halt  for  a  month.  When 
we  start  again,  we  shall  speak  of  lan- 
guage and  costume,  of  the  character- 
istics of  Switzerland,  physical,  moral, 
and  political ;  we  shall  instruct  the 
pedestrian  how  to  walk,  and  the 
climber  how  to  climb ;  we  shall  be 
zoological,  geological,  gastronomical, 
and  economical;  we  shall  run  some 
of  the  Alps  up,  and  run  others  down — 
exhibit  their  passes,  their  lasses,  and 
their  asses ;  not  forgetting  the  two- 
footed  variety  of  the  donkey  race — ^the 
Asinus  Johannis,  or  common  jackass 
of  the  British  islands. 
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LEAVES  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 


PART  IT.— CONCLVBIOir. 

Talleyrand  appointed  to  the  Embaafy  at  London—His  Addrei*  to  the  King  at  St.  Jamet'i^Slgns  the  Treaty 
of  Quadruple  Alliance— His  Retirement  trova.  Political  Life— Delirers  the  Eloge  of  Count  Beinhart  at  tha 
Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences — His  approaching  End — His  Declaration  of  Political  Frindplet 
and  Reconciliation  with  the  Catholic  Church— His  Letter  to  the  Pope — His  last  Hours — Death  and 
Funeral — His  Character — Anecdote*  and  Mots. 


Soon  after  the  elevation  of  Louis 
Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France, 
that  sagacious  sovereign,  desiring  to 
draw  closer  the  honds  of  national 
amity  with  Britain  ;  and  feeling, 
moreover,  that  France,  emerging  from 
a  great  internal  political  convulsion, 
with  a  throne  unsupported  by  the 
traditions  of  the  past  or  the  right  of 
legitimacy,  had  need  of  support  from 
foreign  alliance,  and  could  look  no- 
where at  that  moment  for  such  aid 
and  countenance  so  naturally  as  to 
Britain,  the  first  of  the  European 
states  which  acknowledged  the  Revolu- 
tion of  the  Barricades,  ardently  wished 
to  send  to  London,  as  his  representa- 
tive, a  diplomatist  distinguished  at 
once  by  great  ability,  by  a  predisposi- 
tion to  the  British  alliance,  and  by  the 
respect  which  illustrious  descent  is 
so  sure  to  obtain  from  the  British  aris- 
tocracy. With  these  views  his  choice 
fell  on  Talleyrand.  On  the  4th  Sep- 
tember, 1830,  he  accordingly  submit- 
ted to  the  council  of  his  ministers,  as- 
sembled in  the  Tuileries,  the  question 
of  nominating  his  highness  the  Prince 
Talleyrand  to  the  embassy  at  London. 
This  proposition  instantly  met  serious 
opposition  in  the  cabinet :  M.  Lafitte 
declared  that  such  a  choice  would,  in 
his  opinion,  be  attended  with  consider- 
able danger,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
extremely  unpopular.  This  opinion 
was  still  more  warmly  espoused  by  M. 
Dupont  (de  I'Eure).  Count  Mole,  who 
is  well  known  to  have  always  leaned  to 
a  Russian  rather  than  an  English  al- 
liance, opposed  such  a  nomination  as 
contrary  to  the  policy  which  he  con- 
sidered it  the  interest  of  France  to 
adopt.  M.  Bignon  concurred  with 
the  other  ministers  in  disapproving 
such  an  appointment.  Finding  such 
to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  ca- 
binet, the  king  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
ference. 
The  following  day  Talleyrand  dined 


with  M.  Lafitte.  **  I  thank  you,**  said 
he,  to  the  minister,  **  for  the  compli* 
ments  you  paid  me  yesterday  at  the 
chateau.  I  know  all :  the  king  has 
related  it  to  me.*'  '*  You  are  aware, 
then,"  replied  Lafitte,  ^*  of  the  terms 
in  which  I  spoke  of  your  capacity." 
"  Let  that  pass,"  rejoined  Talleyrand. 
"I  added,"  continued  Lafitte,  "that 
I  believed  you  to  be  incapable  of  violat- 
ing your  word."  "That," resumed  Tal- 
levrand,  *'  is  what  I  meant  to  thank 
you  for."  "  It  is  quite  true,  however," 
observed  Lafitte,  <*  that  I  also  spoke 
of  your  unpopularity."  Talleyrand 
smiled,  and  was  silent.  In  a  fbw 
hours  afterwards  Lafitte  learned  fV'om 
the  mouth  of  the  king  that  Talleyrand 
was  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James's. 

The  was  one  of  the  earliest  cases 
in  which  Louis  Philippe  shewed  that 
determination  to  interfere  personally 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  which  luui 
since  rendered  his  reign  so  remarkable, 
and  excited  such  lively  remonstranoes 
on  the  part  of  the  advocates  for  con- 
stitutional government,  who  regard 
the  Royal  irresponsibility,  and  the  ab- 
stinence of  the  sovereign  from  personal 
interference  in  the  administration  of 
the  political  business  of  the  state,  as 
correlative  principles. 

The  announcement  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Talleyrand  to  the  embassy 
produced  a  lively  sensation  in  Enffland ; 
and  his  known  inclinations  in  favour 
of  an  alliance  between  England  and 
France  gave  rise  to  the  most  favour- 
able anticipations  among  the  commer- 
cial interests,  as  well  as  among  those 
who  looked  forward  to  the  inestimable 
advantages  of  the  continuance  of  the 
general  peace. 

On  being  presented  at  the  Court  of 
St.  James's,  Talleyrand  delivered  an 
address  to  the  following  effect  ^— 


u 
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which  my  great  age  has  exposed  me — 
of  all  the  various  situations  into  which 
the  last  forty  years,  so  fruitful  in  ex- 
traordinary events,  have  seen  me 
thrown,  none  have  so  entirely  satisfied 
my  wishes  as  that  appointment  which 
has  brought  me  once  more  to  this  hap- 
pv  country.  .  .  .  Common  princi- 
ples draw  more  and  more  closely  toge« 
ther  these  two  great  nations.  Ene^land, 
like  France,  repudiates  the  principle  of 
intervention  in  the  internal  concerns  of 
other  nations ;  and  as  the  ambassador 
of  a  royalty  unanimously  elected  by  a 
great  people,  I  feel  myself  at  ease  upon 
a  land  of  freedom,  near  a  descendant  of 
the  illustrious  House  of  Brunswick." 


His  first  efforts  in  bis  Dew  capacity 
were  directed  to  reproduce  and  realize 
the  designs  which)  under  less  auspi- 
cious circumstances,  he  had  urged 
upon  the  British  Government  in  1792. 
More  successful  at  the  close  than  in 
the  opening  of  his  long  career,  he 
succeeded  in  bringing  into  afriendly  al- 
liance two  nations  which  rival  preten- 
sions had  so  long  separated,  but  which, 
be  contended,  analogous  institutions 
and  common  foreigpi  interests  ought  to 
combine.  The  cabinets  of  Europe, 
seeing  this  aged  and  profound  diplo- 
matist, whose  sagacity,  enlarged  by  vast 
experience  and  whose  unvarying  mode* 
ration,  they  so  well  knew,  appointed 
to  represent  the  Revolution  at  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  the  old 
courts,  felt  a  stronger  faith  in  the  sta- 
bility of  its  results,  and  a  more  favour- 
able disposition  to  be  reconciled  to  the 
existing  state  of  things,  and  to  treat 
on  practicable  terms  with  the  new 
government.  Placed  by  the  ascen- 
dancy of  his  renown  and  his  talent  at 
the  head  of  the  conference  of  London, 
M.  de  Talleyrand  succeeded  in  recon- 
ciling the  powers  to  the  dissolution  of 
that  union  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land which  they  had  established  in 
1814,  and  in  procuring  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  independence  of  Bel- 
gium, which  thenceforth  would  cover^ 
instead  of  menacing  the  northern  fron- 
tier of  France.  This  object  being  at- 
tained, M.  de  Talleyrand  finished  his 
mission,  and  consummated  his  work  by 
signing  the  treaty  of  quadruple  alli- 
ance, which  united  France,  England, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  in  a  common 
league  in  favour  of  peninsular  civiliza- 
tion, and  opposed  the  league  of  the 
west  to  that  of  the  north,  in  the  inte- 


rest of  the  cause  of  constitutional  go- 
vernment on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

He  then  finally  retired  from  public 
life.  He  desired  that  between  this 
world  and  the  next  a  short  season  for 
reflection  and  repose  should  intervene. 
Nevertheless,  one  event  was  destined 
to  draw  him  again  from  his  retirement. 
The  flame  which  was  sinking  in  the 
socket  was  still  to  give  an  expiring 
flicker.  His  friend  and  contemporary, 
the  learned  though  unobtrusive  Count 
Reinhart,  preceded  him  to  the  tomb, 
at  an  advanced  age.  They  had  often 
met  and  co-operated  in  their  long  and 
eventful  career.  They  had  witnessed 
the  same  political  convulsions,  the 
same  succession  of  revolutions  ;  and 
the  departure  of  the  one  from  the 
stage  of  life  was  a  knell  which  fore- 
boded the  speedy  exit  of  the  other. 
Both  were  distinguished  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences.  It  is  the  custom  of  that 
body,  on  the  decease  of  any  of  its  more 
eminent  members,  to  cause  an  eloge 
to  be  delivered  by  some  one,  selected 
for  the  purpose,  among  the  survivors. 
Talleyrand  conceived  a  wish  to  offer 
this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory 
ofhis  deceased  friend,  and  the  Academy 
hailed  with  unmingled  pleasure  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  for  the  last 
time  that  voice  which  had  so  often  per- 
suaded sovereigns,  and  of  beholding 
that  venerable  visage,  the  indications 
of  whose  lineaments  so  often  harbin- 
gered  the  fate  of  nations.  The  aged 
diplomate  himself  was  also  moved  to 
this  proceeding  from  the  desire  to 
bring  to  a  final  close,  in  the  peaceful 
sanctuary  of  science,  an  existence 
which  had  been  chequered  by  events 
so  extraordinary,  and  agitated  by  re- 
volutions for  which  history  affords  no 
parallel. 

On  Saturday,  the  3rd  March, 
1838,  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  was 
held,  at  which  it  had  been  announced 
that  M.  de  Talleyrand  would  person- 
ally deliver  the  academic  eloge  on  his 
deceased  friend,  M.  de  Reinhart.  It 
was  known  that  this  would  be  the  last 
public  appearance  of  the  venerable 
statesmen  and  diplomatist.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  excitement  among  all 
the  more  elevated  and  enlightened 
classes  which  this  event  produced. 
The  meeting  assumed  all  the  external 
appearances  of  a  solemnity.  Long 
before  the  appointed  hour,  the  haU 
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was  completely  filled.  Every  space 
where  an  individual  could  stand  or  sit 
was  occupied.  The  elite  of  the  high 
and  the  gifted  were  there.  The  most 
elevated  oiBcial  functionaries,  those 
most  renowned  in  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts;  the  notahilities  of  fo- 
reign countries,  the  most  eminent  of 
the  diplomatic  corps,  were  all  assem- 
bled, expressing  in  their  countenances 
intense  interest.  Among  this  multi- 
tude our  eye  successively  rested  on 
the  well-known  features  of  MM.  Royer 
Collard,  Guizot,  Thiers,  Cousin,  Ville- 
main,  Quatre-mere  de  Quincy,  de 
Bassano,  Lemercier,  Fauriel,  Mole, 
de  Montalivet,  de  St.  Aulaire,  de  Ba- 
rante,  de  Jaucourt,  de  Flahault,  Bertin 
de  Vaux,  de  Noailles,  de  Valencay, 
Princes  Esterhazy  and  d' A  remberg,  &c. 

When  the  chair  was  taken  by  the 
president,  the  old  wreck  of  all  the  Re- 
volutions entered,  leaning  on  the  arm 
of  M.  Mignet,  the  Perpetual  Secretary 
of  the  Academy.  He  took  a  seat 
which  had  been  prepared  for  him, 
facing  the  president.  lie  was  costumed 
and  coiffed  as  a  high  noble  of  the  an- 
cien  regime,  exhibiting  to  the  attentive 
eyes  of  the  numerous  auditory  that 
impassable  serenity  of  look  that  no 
catastrophe  was  ever  able  to  discom- 
pose. With  a  firm  and  clear  voice, 
and  perfect  articulation,  he  read  an 
elegant  discourse,  in  which  he  noticed 
the  various  public  functions  which  his 
late  friend  had  fulfilled,  and  the  emi- 
nent abilities  he  displayed.  This  gave 
occasion  for  general  reflections  on  the 
qualities  necessary  to  a  minister  of  fo- 
reign affairs,  and  every  order  and  class 
of  diplomatist,  from  a  consul  upwards. 
M.  Reinhart  bad  in  early  life,  like  M. 
de  Talleyrand  himself,  studied  theo- 
logy. This  afforded  an  occasion  for 
some  curious  reflections  on  the  benefit 
which  a  statesman  and  diplomatist 
must  derive  from  the  early  discipline 
of  an  ecclesiastical  education.  In  il- 
lustration of  these  views,  he  adduced 
the  examples  of  Cardinal  Chancellor 
Duprat,  Cardinal  d*Ossat,  Cardinal 
de  Polignac,  and  M.  de  Lyonne. 

Observing  on  the  qualities  displayed 
by  M.  de  Reinhart,  when  he  was  Mi- 
nister of  Foreign  Affairs,  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand said — 

"  A  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
ought  to  be  endowed  with  a  sort  of  in- 
stinct which  shall   warn    him  against 


compromising  himself  before  serious 
discussion.  Ho  must  have  the  faculty 
of  appearing  frank  and  open  when  he  is 
really  impenetrable ;  of  maintaining  the 
most  absolute  reserve  with  the  manner 
of  the  most  complete  abandon.  He  must 
display  his  ability  even  in  the  selection 
of  his  amusements.  His  conversation 
must  be  simple  and  varied :  bis  remarks 
unexpected,  but  still  natural  and  naive. 
In  a  word,  he  must  not  allow  himself, 
for  one  moment,  day  or  ni^ht,  to  forget 
that  he  is  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

**  Nevertheless,  all  these  qualities, 
however  rare  they  may  be,  can  avail 
nothing,  if  good  faith  do  not  give  them 
the  support  of  which  they  stand  in 
need.  I  desire  to  insist  the  more  on 
this,  in  order  to  remove  a  prejudice 
which  generally  prevails.  No!  Diplo- 
macy^ is  not  a  science  of  duplicity.  If 
good  faith  be  necessary  anywhere,  it  is 
eminently  so  in  political  transactions, 
because  it  alone  can  render  them  solid 
and  durable.  Stratagem  is  often  con- 
founded with  reserve.  Good  faith  can 
never  permit  the  one,  but  it  fully  war- 
rants the  other.  Reserre  is  even  to  be 
the  more  recommended,  because,  in- 
stead of  destroying,  U  augments  con- 
fidence. 

**  Ruled  by  the  honour  and  interest  of 
his  country,  and  by  the  honor  and  in- 
terest of  his  sovereign — ^by  the  love  of 
that  liberty  which  is  founded  on  order 
and  on  the  rights  of  all — a  Iflniater  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  who  is  thus  quidified 
to  fill  his  office,  is  placed  in  tha  finest 
position  to  which  an  elevated  ndad  can 
aspire." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  diaoovney 
M.  Droz,  the  president,  expressed  to 
M.  de  Talleyrand  with  much  digpiity 
and  grace  the  thanks  of  the  Academy, 
and  the  octogenarian  retired  loaded 
with  the  felicitations  of  the  most  emi- 
nent individuals  of  his  auditory. 

Notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
such  was  the  vigour  of  his  faculties,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  that  his  friends 
had  no  apprehension  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  his  departure  from  tiiis 
w  orld.  It  was  about  two  months  after 
this  memorable  meeting  of  the  Aca- 
demy, that  he  felt  the  sudden  attack 
of  the  malady  which  was  destined  to 
bring  his  mortal  life  to  a  speedy  dose. 
He  bore,  with  a  tranquil  resignation 
and  firm  courage,  which  never  de- 
serted him,  the  agony  of  several  cruelly 
painful  operations. 

During  this  illness,  which  was  des- 
tined to  close  his  mortal  career,  the 
mind  of  the  great  statesman  and  di- 
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plomate  continually  reverted  to  the 
past,  and  his  tenacious  memory  evolved 
before  him  the  several  events  which 
he  had  witnessed,  and  in  most  of  which 
he  had  borne  a  distinguished  part. 
His  nights,  often  sleepless  from  bo- 
dily suffering,  were  occupied  with 
these  meditations.  A  paper  was  found 
on  his  table  one  morning,  on  which 
he  had  written,  by  the  light  of  the 
lamp,  such  lines  as  these : — 

"  Behold  eighty-three  years  'past 
away  I  W  hat  cares ! — what  agitation ! 
— what  anxieties  I — what  ill-will  I — 
what  sad  complications  I  —  and  all 
without  other  result,  except  great 
fatigue  of  body  and  mind,  and  a  pro- 
found sentiment  of  discouragement 
with  regard  to  the  future,  and  disgust 
with  regard  to  the  past!" 

For  three  months,  he  had  been  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Abbe 
Dupanloup^  with  whom  he  conversed 
daily  on  the  subject  of  religion.  This 
was  not  a  movement  of  the  moment, 
prompted  by  the  approach  of  death, 
or  induced  by  the  feebleness  of  age 
and  the  prostration  of  bodily  indis« 
position — it  was  a  step  he  had  long 
contemplated.  On  the  occasion  of 
delivering  his  eloge  of  Count  Re- 
inhart,  he  was  heard  to  say,  as  he 
left  the  hall,  **  I  have  still  one  duty 
to  perform,  and  I  will  do  it." — 
(J  ai  quelque  chose  a  faire  et  je  le 
ferai.")  That  duty  was  his  re-estab- 
lishment in  the  communion  of  the 
Christian  Church.  He  decided  on 
doing  this  in  such  a  manner,  at  such 
a  moment,  and  surrounded  by  such 
circumstances  of  solemnity  as  would, 
he  imagined,  render  it  impossible  for 
any  one  to  question  its  sincerity  and 
good  faith,  or  to  ascribe  it  to  any  other 
motive  than  a  profound  conviction  of 
the  truth  and  efficacy  of  the  doctrine 
to  which  he  gave  so  solemn  an  assent. 

It  has  been  said,  but  without  any 
sufficient  grounds,  that  the  attention  of 
Talleyrand  to  religious  subjects  was 
first  awakened  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
daughter  of  his  niece,  the  Duchesse 
de  Dino,  a  child  to  whom  he  was  most 
tenderly  attached,  going  to  her  first 
communion — an  occasion  which,  among 
Roman  Catholics,  is  always  regarded  as 
one  of  peculiar  solemnity.  It  is  not 
improbable  that,  in  the  state  of  mind 
likely  to  precede  his  departure  from 
this  life,  he  may  have  been  more 
touched  with  such  an  object,  than  if 


it  had  passed  before  him  amidst  the 
active  and  busy  scenes  in  which  he 
had  been  habitually  engaged.  But 
that  such  an  incident  could  produce, 
in  a  mind  like  that  of  Talleyrand's,  the 
effects  ascribed  to  it,  is  a  supposition 
the  absurdity  of  which  is  so  conspicu- 
ous, that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
it  could  be  entertained  by  any  serious 
writer. 

In  accordance  with  the  determina- 
tion which  he  had  taken,  and  to  which 
he  alluded  on  the  occasion  of  his  last 
visit  to  the  Institute,  he  waited  until  he 
became  sensible  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  moment  of  his  departure  from 
this  life — a  moment  at  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  universal  sentiments  of  man- 
kind, a  declaration  of  any  kind  is  to  be 
regarded  as  assuming  the  most  solemn 
character,  and  however  made,  as  being 
more  than  equivalent  to  an  oath  for- 
mally taken  before  any  earthly  tribu- 
nal. Talleyrand  directed  a  few  of  his 
most  confidential  friends  to  be  called 
round  his  bed,  and  in  their  presence, 
and  that  of  his  domestic  attendants, 
solemnly  signed  two  documents,  which 
he  had  previously  written.  One  was 
a  declaration  of  the  principles  which 
had  guided  him  in  his  political  career ; 
and  the  other  a  letter  to  the  pope,  de- 
claring his  faith  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  expressing  repentance  for 
certain  acts  of  his  public  life,  in  regard 
to  the  Catholic  Church. 

This  declaration  of  his  principles 
was  also  annexed  to  his  will,  in  which 
it  was  expressly  directed  that  it  should 
be  read  in  the  presence  of  his  family. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  this 
declaration : — 

That  in  all  his  public  conduct  he 
was  guided  by  a  preference  of  the  in- 
terests of  France  to  all  other  things, 
and  to  all  personal  considerations. 

That  he  maintained  invariably  that 
the  Bourbons  were  restored  to  the 
throne,  not  by  any  acknowledgment  of 
any  hereditary  right,  but  because  it 
was  deemed  the  arrangement  which, 
in  the  circumstances  then  existing, 
was  most  beneficial  for  France ;— « 
that  he  had  declared  this  to  Louis 
XVIII.  and  to  his  family,  and  had 
earnestly  counselled  them  to  adopt  a 
system  of  liberal  policy  in  accordance 
with  such  a  principle  ;  that  he  denies 
ever  having  betrayed  Napoleon ;  he 
abandoned  him  only  when  he  saw  that 
it  was  impossible  that  he  could  be  at 
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once  attached  to  him  and  to  France  ; 
and  that  even  then  he  did  not  leave 
him  without  the  most  lively  grief, 
seeing  that  he  owed  to  him  almost  his 
whole  fortune.  He  enjoined  his  heirs 
never  to  forget  this ;  to  repeat  it  to 
their  children,  and  their  children's 
children,  and  to  let  it  go  down  from 
generation  to  generation — that  if  ever 
one  of  the  name  of  Talleyrand  wit- 
nessed one  of  the  name  of  Bonaparte 
in  need,  they  must  regard  it  as  a 
sacred  duty  to  give  assistance  to  them. 

To  those  who  reproach  him  with 
having  successively  served  all  govern- 
ments, he  replies  that  he  had  no  scruple 
in  doing  so  ;  that  he  acted  so  because 
he  considered,  that  in  whatever  situa- 
tion the  country  might  be  placed,  it 
was  always  his  duty  to  render  it  his 
services  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
power,  and  that,  according  to  his 
judgment,  such  was  the  duty  of  every 
citizen. 

The  letter  to  the  pope  was  an  ex- 
plicit acceptation  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic faith,  in  which  he  was  prepared 
to  die. 

These  documents  were  signed  by 
him  on  the  day  of  the  16th  May,  in 
the  presence  of  eight  witnesses,  among 
whom  were,  the  Duke  dc  Noailles,  M. 
Royer  Collard,  the  Count  St.  Aulaire, 
the  Baron  de  Barante,  Dr.  Cruveil- 
heir,  and  the  Abbe  Dupanloup. 

The  Abbe  Dupanloup  had  some- 
time previously  presented  to  him  his 
own  copy  of  Bossuet's  Journee  du 
Chretien.  On  the  table  in  his  room 
this  volume  was  observed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, to  lie  open  at  the  page  bearing 
the  heading,  "  le  Chretien  prepare  sa 
derniere  confession  avant  de  7nourir" 

In  the  course  of  that  evening  it  was 
announced  to  him  that  the  king  had 
come  in  person  to  visit  him.  Touched 
with  this  mark  of  respect,  he  ob- 
served— **  C  est  le  plus  grand  honneur 
qu'ait  jamais  re^u  ma  maison.'* — 
("  This  is  the  greatest  honor  that  ever 
has  been  conferred  on  my  house.") 

A  circumstance  has  been  related  of 
this  interview,  and  repealed  not  only 
in  the  less  serious  productions  of  the 
hour,  in  which  the  scrupulous  obser- 
vance of  accuracy  is  not  expected,  be- 
cause it  is  not  always  possible,  but  in 
the  pages  of  a  work  pretending  to  the 
severe  character  of  history,  and  where 
a  flagrant  violation  of  truth  is  inex- 
cusable.    M.  Louis  Blanc,  in  his  His- 


toire  de  dix  anSf  says,  in  recording 
the  death  of  Talleyrand,  and  the  yudt 
of  Louis  Philippe — 

*'  It  is  related,  and  repeated  even  by 
ecclesiastics  themselves,  that  the  king 
having  asked  M.  Talleyrand  if  he  snK 
fered  pain,  the  dying  diplomate  replied, 
'  Qui,  comme  un  damne,  on  which  Louis 
Philippe  let  fall,  in  a  low  voice,  the 
word—*  Dejk  V  " 

An  unanswerable  proof  can  be  given 
of  the  utter  falsehood  of  thb  anec- 
dote,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  which  M. 
Louis  Blanc  ought  not  to  have  been 
ignorant.  It  is  well  known  to  every  one 
conversant  with  French  memoirs,  that 
the  anecdote,  if  it  ever  had  truth  in 
relation  to  any  one,  is  of  a  much  older 
date  than  that  of  the  death  of  Talley- 
rand. It  was  first,  we  believe,  related 
of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who,  oomplain- 
ing  to  his  physician  of  the  pain  he 
su^ered  in  a  certain  illness,  exclumed, 
<*  Ah  !  Je  sens  les  tourmens  d'Enfer." 
To  which  the  physician  is  reported  to 
have  replied,  ''Deja,  monseigneor  ?" 
The  story,  however,  of  whomsoever 
it  be  told,  is  in  the  last  degree  impro- 
bable, and  most  unfitly  admitted  into 
an  historical  work. 

On  the  following  day,  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  dissolution  became  un- 
equivocal, mortification  extending  to 
the  more  vital  regions.  The  last  rites 
of  the  church  were  solemnly  adminis- 
tered. He  confessed  and  received  the 
sacrament  of  extreme  unction.  The 
prayers  for  the  dying  were  recited  at 
his  bed,  in  which  he  joined  with  much 
apparent  fervor.  When  those  ad- 
dressed to  his  patron  saints,  Charles 
Archbishop  of  Milan,  and  Maurice,  the 
martyrs,  were  said,  he  was  heard  to 
repeat  in  a  feeble  voice— 

**  Ayes  pitiS  de  moi !" 

At  four  o'clock,  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  called  at  the  hotel  to  inquire 
after  him,  and  on  hearing  of  his  ex- 
pected decease,  he  observed^- 

<<  Pour  M.  de  Talleyrand  je  donne- 


rais  ma  vie." 


The  Abbe  Dupanloup  repeated  this 
to  Talleyrand,  who,  unable  to  resist  his 
disposition  to  utter  a  mot,  replied— 

''  Monseigneur,  L'Archeveque  au- 
rait  un  meilleur  usage  a'en  fure.*'  (My 
lord,  the  archbishop  has  a  better  use  to 
make  of  his  life.)  And  heaving  a  sigh, 
expired,  at  half-past  four  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  i7th  May,  18d8y  having 
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lived    eighty-four    years   and     three 
moDths. 

By  his  will,  which  bears  date  in 
1836,  he  left  his  neice,  the  Duchess  de 
Dino,  his  residuary  legatee.  Legacies 
were  left  to  his  grand-nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Valencay.  This  document 
is  all  in  his  own  hand-writing, and  bears 
annexed  to  it  the  declaration  of  politi- 
cal principles  already  mentioned.  His 
memoirs,  written  by  himself,  are  de- 
posited  in  England,  and  his  family  are 
prohibited  from  publishing  them  until 
thirty  years  after  his  death,  that  is, 
until  the  year  1868.  All  publications 
pretending  to  be  memoirs  of  him  are 
to  be  disavowed  by  his  family  and  re- 
presentatives. The  will  concludes  with 
a  declaration  that  he  dies  in  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  and  directions  that  his  re- 
mains shall  be  interred  at  the  seat  of 
his  family  at  Valencay. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  the  22nd 
May,  with  great  pomp.  The  troops 
of  the  garrison  of  Paris  preceded  and 
followed  the  cortege  en  grand  tentie. 
The  peers,  deputies,  the  principal 
members  of  the  corps  diplomatique, 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
Institut,  and  those  most  eminent  gene- 
rally in  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts,  formed  the  solemn  procession. 
The  pall  was  borne  by  the  Duke  Pas- 
(juier,  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  Marshal  Soult,  Duke  of  Dal- 
matia,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  and  Count 
Mole. 

The  titles  and  orders  borne  by 
Prince  Talleyrand  were  as  follows  : — 
he  was  Prince  of  Beneventum,  Cheva- 
lier of  the  order  of  St.  Esprit,  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in 
France,  also  Grand  Cross  of  the  Or- 
ders of  the  Golden  Fleece,  St.  Stephen 
(Hungary),  the  Elephant  (Denmark), 
Charles  111.  (Spain),  St.  Sauveur 
(Greece),  the  Sun  (Persia),  of  the 
Conception  (Portugal),  of  the  Black 
Eagle  (Prussia),  of  St.  Andre  (Russia), 
of  the  Crown  (Saxony),  and  of  St. 
Joseph  (Tuscany).  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Politi- 
cal Sciences  of  the  Institut  of  France, 
and  Vice- Grand  Elector  and  Grand 
Chamberlain  of  France  under  the  Em- 
pire and  the  Restoration. 

Since  the  decease  of  M.  Talleyrand 
numerous    publications    have    issued 


from  the  press,  professing  to  contain 
authentic  memoirs  of  his  private  life. 
These  have  been  all,  without  excep- 
tion, miserable  compositions,  got  up 
as  booksellers'  speculations,  merely  for 
sale,  and  are  utterly  undeserving  of 
credit  or  attention.  Among  these  is 
one  under  the  title  "  MSmoires  tires 
des  papiers  de  M.  de  Talleyrand"  the 
work  of  a  pretended  countess,  but 
bearing  rather  the  marks  of  the  style 
and  information  of  a  grisette.  There 
is  another  work,  in  four  volumes, 
which,  although  more  or  less  dis- 
figured by  recitals  of  a  false  and 
scandalous  nature,  has  nevertheless 
marks  of  better  information  and  more 
correct  taste.  In  a  variety  of  con- 
temporary periodical  works,  as  well 
as  in  the  journals,  anecdotes  and 
mots  ascribed  to  him  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  given ;  but  these  are,  for 
the  most  part,  apocryphal,  and  many 
of  them  are  jeux  d*esprits  which  have 
been  related  of  others  at  remote  pe- 
riods, and,  like  that  which  we  have 
noticed  in  the  work  of  M.  Louis 
Blanc,  unearthed  for  the  occasion  of 
being  connected  with  the  name  of 
Talleyrand. 

The  mots  of  Talleyrand  were  cele- 
brated, and  indeed  formed  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  his  cha- 
racter. His  conversation  was  remark- 
able, not  only  for  the  profound  know- 
ledge of  human  character  which  it  dis- 
played, but  for  the  polished  language 
and  exquisite  wit  in  which  that  know- 
ledge was  imparted.  The  tenacity  of 
his  memory,  and  the  various  and  ex- 
tensive circle  of  society  in  which  be 
moved,  supplied  him  with  an  inex- 
haustible fund  of  anecdote,  which  he 
narrated  in  the  happiest  terms.  V7ith- 
out  possessing  the  gift  of  eloquence, 
his  language  was  highly  picturesque, 
and  derived  great  force  from  its  con- 
densed style.  No  one  could  put  more 
meaning  into  a  given  number  of  words. 
It  has  been  well  said  of  this  extraor- 
dinary man,  by  one  *  who  knew  him 
long  and  intimately,  and  whom  we 
have  many  a  time  and  oft,  in  the  salons 
of  London,  seen  enjoying  his  exquisite 
conversation,  that  although  he  was  so 
"  simple  and  natural,  yet  he  abounded 
in  the  most  sudden  and  unexpected 
turns,  full  of  point,  yet  evidently  the 
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inspiration  uf  Iho  moment,  and  there- 
fore more  absolutely  to  the  purpose 
than  if  they  had  been  the  laboured 
effort  of  a  day's  reflection — a  single 
word  often  performing  the  office  of 
sentences,  nay,  a  tone  not  unfrequently 
rendering  many  words  superfluous — 
always  the  phrase  most  perfectly  suit- 
able selected,  and  its  place  most  hap- 
pily chosen.  All  this  is  literally  cor- 
rect, and  no  picture  of  fancy,  but  a 
mere  abridgment  and  transcript  of 
the  marvellous  original;  and  yet  it 
falls  very  short  of  conveying  its  linea- 
ments, and  fails  still  more  to  render 
its  colouring  and  its  shades ;  for  there 
was  a  constant  gaiety  of  manner  which 
had  the  mirthful  aspect  of  good  hu- 
mour, even  on  the  eve  or  on  the  mor- 
row of  some  flash  in  which  hb  witty 
raillery  had  wrapped  a  subject  or  a 
person  in  ridicule*  or  of  some  torrent 
in  which  his  satire  had  descended  in- 
stantaneous but  destructive  ;  thcro  wan 
an  archness  of  malice  when  more  than 
ordinary  execution  must  be  done,  that 
defied  the  pencil  of  the  describer,  as 
it  did  the  attempts  of  the  imitator ; 
there  were  manners  the  most  perfect 
in  ease,  in  ^race,  in  flexibility  ;  there 
was  the  voice  of  singular  depth  and 
modulation,  and  the  countenance  alike 
fitted  to  express  earnest  respect,  unos- 
tentatious contempt,  and  bland  com- 
placency ;  and  all  this  must  really  hnve 
been  witnessed  to  be  accurately  under- 
stood. His  sayings — his  mots,  as  the 
French  have  it — are  renowned  ;  but 
these  alone  would  convey  an  imperfect 
idea  of  his  conversation.  They  show, 
indeed,  the  powers  of  his  wit,  and  the 
felicity  of  his  concise  diction  ;  but  they 
have  a  peculiarity  of  htyle,  such  that, 
if  shown  without  a  name,  no  one  could 
be  at  a  loss  to  whom  he  should  attri- 
bute them.  Hut  they  are  far  enough 
from  completing  the  sketch  of  his  con- 
versation to  those  have  never  heard  it." 

Tallevrand,  like  all  other  renowned 
wits,  has  had  the  misfortune  of  having 
the  sayings  of  innumerable  persons, 
more  or  less  distinguibhed,  appropri- 
ated to  him.  Yet  a  few  which  have 
ailmitted  authenticitv  mav  he  men- 
tioned,  as  showing  the  (juality  of  his 
■areas  m. 

The  following,  given  l»y  Lord 
HruUjfham,  may  be  considereil  as  au- 
thentic : — 

Heintf  as^ked  if  a  certain  authoress, 
whom  he  had  long  since  known,  but 


who  belonged  rather  to  the  Ust  ag«, 
was  not  **  un  peu  ennoyeuse  ?'* — **  Dt 
tout,"  said  he*  **  elle  etait  parfaitemewl 
ennnyeuse."    A  gentleman  in    com- 
pany was  one  day  making  a  lomewhat 
zealous  eulogy  of  hia  mother's  beantr, 
dwelling  upon  the  topic  at  uncalled-fbr 
length — be  himself  having  certunlj  in- 
herited no  portion  of  that  kind  under 
the  marriage  of  his  parents.   '*  C'etait 
done,  monsieory  Totre  p^re  qoi  appa- 
remment  n*etait  pat  trop  bwD/'  wss 
the  remark  which  at  once  rdaated  tht 
circle  from  the  sabiect*     When  M^ 
dame  de  Stael  publiuwdher  celcbrand 
novel  of  **  Delpkme"  she  waa  toppossd 
to  have  painted  herself  in  tha  petaoa  of 
the  heroine,  and  M.  TaUeyrand  in  thit 
of  an  elderly  lady,  who  ia  one  of  the 
principal  characters.    **  On  ma  diU* 
said  he*  ^que  nous  sommaa  toasks 
deux  dans  votres  roman  degniaet  «■ 
femme."     Ralpieresy    the    oelebratai 
author  of  the  work    on   the   Polish 
Kevolution,  ha?ing  said^  "  Je  n*ai  fiat 
qu'une  raechancete  dans  ma  Tie."  **  Ec 
quand  finira-t-elle  ?"  was  M.  TaUty- 
rand's  reply.    ''Geneve  est   enaay- 
euse*  n'est    pas?"   asked    a   Aisad. 
**  Surtout  quand  on  s*7  amuse,**  wss 
the  answer.    «  Elle  est  insupportaUe" 
(said  he,  with  marked  emphaus*  of  oac 
well  known ;  but  as  if  he  nad  gone  to9 
far,  and  to  take  off  something  of  what 
he  had  laid  on^  he  added),  **  Elle  n'a  qn« 
ce  dcfaut  la.**  Nor  ought  we  to  pass  over 
the  only  tnot  that  erer  will  be  record- 
ed of  Charles  the  Tenth,  attend  oo 
his  return  to  France,  in  1614,  oo  sce^ 
ing,  like  our  Second  CharUa,  at  a  h- 
milar  reception,  that  the  advcnsritf 
of  his  family  had  disappeared — **  lis) 
a  qu*un  Fran^ ais  de  plus."     This  vsi 
the  suggestion  of  M.  Talleyrand.   He 
afterwards  proposed,  in  like  naaatft 
to  Charles's  successor,  that  the  foefiik 
freaks  of  the  Duchess  de  Berii  shooM 
be  visited  with  this  Rescript  to  htrud 
her  faction — "  Madame,  il  n'j  a  plei 
d*espoir  pour  vous,  vous  seres  jagcc^ 
condamnce,  ct  gracive.** 

(Considering  the  large  space  which 
Talleyrand  filled  in  the  pablie  cje  fir 
more  than  half  a  centarj,  and  n  all 
parts  of  the  civilized  world,  it  b  r^ 
markabld  that  he  accomplished  alsMist 
nothing  in  cither  of  the  two  ebaractsis 
in  which  men  of  high  inteOectaal  CS" 
dowments  usually  excel.  He  aet« 
attained,  nor  even  sought  disCiactioB, 
either  as  an  orator  or  as  an  ■■thnr. 
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Of  parliamentary  talent  he  had  none. 
His  works  in  literature  would  not  fill 
a  volume  as  large  as  that  which  the 
reader  now  holds  in  his  hand.  Few, 
however,  as  are  the  writings  which  he 
has  left,  they  are  marked,  in  a  conspi- 
cuous manner,  by  the  qualities  which 
conferred  so  great  a  charm  on  his  con- 
versation— a  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  best  writers  of  his  country,  and 
the  love  of  the  most  refined  society, 
with  the  most  absolute  freedom  from 
all  pedantry.  His  description  of  an 
American  backwoodsman  has  been 
cited  as  a  happy  specimen  of  his  style. 
"  Writers  of  a  less  severe  school,"  ob- 
serves Lord  Brougham,  "may  envy 
its  poetical  effect,  and,  perhaps,  learn 
how  possible  it  is  to  be  pointed  and 
epigrammatic  without  being  affected, 
and  sentimental  without  being  mawk- 
ish." 

**  The  American  backwoodsman  is  in- 
terested in  nothing ;  every  sensible  idea 
is  banished  from  him  ;  these  branches  so 
elegantly  thrown  by  nature,  a  fine  foli- 
age, a  brilliant  hue  which  marks  one 
part  of  the  forest,  a  deeper  green  which 
darkens  another — all  these  are  nothing 
in  his  eye ;  he  has  no  recollections  asso- 
ciated with  anything  around  him ;  his 
only  thought  is  the  number  of  strokes 
of  his  axe  which  are  necessary  to  level 
this  or  that  tree.  He  has  never  planted ; 
he  is  a  stranger  to  the  pleasures  of  that 
process.  Were  he  to  plant  a  tree,  it  never 
could  become  an  object  of  gratification 
to  him,  because  he  could  not  live  to  cut 
it  down.  He  lives  only  to  destroy.  He 
is  surrounded  by  destruction.  Hence 
every  place  is  good  for  him.  He  does  not 
love  the  field  where  he  has  expended  his 
labour,  because  his  labour  is  merely  fa- 
tigue, and  has  no  pleasurable  senti- 
ment attached  to  it.  The  work  of  his 
hands  is  not  marked  by  the  progressive 
circumstances  of  growth,  so  interesting 


to  the  agriculturist.  He  does  not  watch 
the  destiny  of  what  he  produces.  He 
knows  not  the  pleasures  of  new  at- 
tempts ;  and  if  in  surrendering  his  home 
he  do  not  leave  his  axe  behind  him, 
he  leaves  no  regrets  in  the  dwelling  in 
which  be  may  have  passed  years  of  his 
life."* 

The  succession  of  governmeDts 
served  by  M.  Talleyrand,  acknow- 
ledging such  various  and  discordant 
principles — the  Directory,  the  Con- 
sulate, the  Empire,  the  Restoration, 
and  the  Monarchy  of  July— each  in 
its  turn  receiving  his  oath  of  fidelity, 
have  supplied  ground  for  the  most 
serious  charges  which  have  been  made 
against  his  political  integrity.  That 
he  was  deeply  conscious  of  having 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
criticisms  of  history,  is  most  apparent 
from  the  apology  he  has  left  behind 
him  annexed  to  his  testament.  '  Qui 
s*excuse  8*accuse,*  is  an  adage  which 
will  in  this  case  occur  to  every  mind. 
Yet  he  is  not  without  defenders  and 
advocates,  who,  if  they  do  not  explain 
away  these  glaring  indications  of  a 
time-serving  spirit,  find  many  circum- 
stances to  extenuate  the  unfavourable 
inferences  which  they  suggest. 

*'  That  such  passages  in  the  life  of 
Talleyrand,  indicate  a  disposition  to  be 
on  the  successful  side,  without  any  very 
nice  regard  to  its  real  merits,"  says 
Lord  Brougham,  ^*can  hardly  be  de- 
nied ;  and  when  facts  so  pregnant  with 
evidence  are  before  the  reader,  he  has 
not  merely  materials  for  judging^  of  the 
character  to  which  they  relate,  but  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  its  lineaments 
presented  to  his  view,  without  the  aid 
of  the  historian's  pencil  to  trace  them. 
But  the  just  discrimination  of  the  his- 
torian is  still  wanting  to  complete  the 
picture,  both  by  filling  up  the  outline, 


*  **  Le  Bucheron  Americain  ne  s'inter^sse  k  rlen ;  tout  ide6  sensible  est  loin  de  lai ; 
ces  branches  si  ^l^gamment  jete^  par  la  nature,  un  beau  feuillage,  une  couleur  vive 
qui  anime  une  partie  du  bois  un  vert  plus  fort  qui  en  assombrit  une  autre,  tout  cela 
n'est  rien  ;  il  n*ade  souvenir  k  placer  nolle  part :  c*est  la  quantity  de  coups  de  hllche 
qu'il  fait  qu*il  donne  pour  abattre  un  arbre,  qui  est  son  unique  ide^.  II  n'a  point 
pi  ante  :  11  n  en  salt  point  les  plaisirs.  L*arbre  qu'il  plauterait  n*est  bon  h.  rlen  pour 
lui  car  jumais  il  ne  le  verra  assez  fort  pour  qu'il  le  puisse  abattre  :  c'est  de  d^truire 
qui  le  fait  vivre  et  il  d6truit  partout :  aussi  tout  lieu  lui  est  bon ;  11  ne  tient  pas  au 
champ  ail  il  a  placd  son  travail  parceque  son  travail  n'est  que  de  la  fatigue  et  qu'  au- 
canc  ide^  douce  n*y  est  jointe.  Ce  qui  sort  de  ses  mains  ne  passe  point  par  toutes  les 
croissances  si  attachantes  pour  le  cultivateur ;  il  ne  suit  pas  la  destined  de  ses  pro- 
ductions ;  il  ne  connait  pas  le  plaisir  des  nouveaux  essais,  et,  si  en  s*en  allant,  il 
n'oublie  pas  sa  hache,  il  ne  laisse  pas  de  regrets  Id  o<i  il  a  v^cu  des  anne^s." 
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and  correcting  it  where  harshly  drawn 
from  imperfect  materials.  Other  pas* 
sages  of  his  life  may  be  brought  for- 
ward; explanations  may  bo  given  of 
doubtful  actions  ;  apparent  inconsis- 
tencies may  be  reconciled,  and  charges 
which  at  first  si^ht  seem  correctly 
gathered  from  the  facts,  may  be  aggra- 
vated, extenuated,  or  repelled,  by  a 
more  enlarged  and  more  judicious  view 
of  the  whole  subject.  That  the  in- 
ferences fairly  deduced  from  M.  Talley- 
rand's life,  can  be  wholly  countervailed 
by  any  minuteness  of  examination,  or 
explained  away  by  any  ingenuity  of 
comment,  it  would  be  absura  to  assert ; 
vet  it  is  only  doing  juf^tice  to  comprise 
m  one  estimate  of  his  merits  some 
things  not  usually  taken  into  the  ac- 
count by  those  who  censure  his  conduct, 
and  who  pronounce  him — ^merely  upon 
the  view  of  his  having  borne  a  part  in 
such  opposite  systems  of  policy,  and 
acting  with  such  various  combinations 
of  party — to  have  been  a  person  singu- 
larly void  of  public  principle,  and  whose 
individual  interest  was  always  his  god." 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  of 
the  estimates  which  may  be  made  of 
the  moral  side  of  his  character^  it  can 
scarcely  be  credited  that  any  indivi- 
dual could  be  found  to  question  its 
intellectual  superiority.  It  requires 
an  immoderate  amount  of  self-esteem 
to  produce  the  courage  necessary  to 
give  expression  to  an  opinion  so  utterly 
at  variance  with  the  judgment  of  all 
mankind,  as  that  Talleyrand's  was 
a  \ovr,  common-place,  vulgar  intellect, 
incapable  of  comprehending  the  poli- 
tical complications  in  which  he  was 
himself  called  to  take  an  active  part. 
If  such  an  opinion  were  promulgated 
by  one  admitted  to  hold  a  high  rank 
in  politics  or  letters,  or  by  one  who, 
having  lived  long  and  mingled  much 
in  affairs,  could  be  supposed  to  possess 
experience  whereon  to  found  a  judg- 
ment, it  would  be  said  to  be  singular 
and  eccentric.  But  when  this  esti- 
mate of  such  a  personage  as  Talley- 
rand proceeds  from  the  author  of  the 
"  Histoire  de  dix  ans,"  it  is  simply 
ridiculous.  When  Lord  Brougham 
wrote  what  follows,  he  had  but  an 
inadequate  idea  of  tiie  presumption  to 
which  youth  and  inexperience  may 
sometimes  be  carried  : — 

"  If  the  integrity  of  this  famous  per- 
sonage be  the  subject  of  unavoidable 
controversy,  and  if  our  opinion  of  it 
must  of  necessity  be  clouded  with  some 


doubt,  and,  at  best,  be  difficult  satisfac- 
torily to  fix — ^upon  the  talents  with  which 
he  was  gifted,  and  his  successful  culti- 
vation of  them,  there  can  be  no  question 
at  all,  and  our  view  of  them  is  unclouded 
and  clear.  His  capacity  was  most  vigor- 
ous and  enlarged.    Few  men  have  ever 
been  endowed  with  a  stronger  natural 
understanding,  or  have  given  it  a  more 
diligent  culture,  with  a  view  to  the  pur- 
suits in  wtiich  he  was  to  employ  it.  His 
singular  acuteness  could  at  once  per- 
Tade  every  subject— his  clearness  of  per  • 
ception  at  a  glance  unravelled  all  com- 
plications, and  presented  each  matter 
distinct  and  unencumbered — his  sound, 
plain,  manly  sense,  at  a  blow  got  rid  of 
all  the  husk,  and  pierced  immediately  to 
the  kernel.      A  cloud    of   words  was 
wholly  thrown  away  upon  him ;  he  cared 
nothing  for  all  the  declamation  in  the 
world — ingenious  topics,  fine  compari- 
sons, cases  in  point,  epigramjmatie  sen- 
tences,  all   passed  innocuous   over  his 
head.     So  the  storms  of  passion  blew 
unheeded  past  one  whose  temper  nothing 
could  ruffle,  and  whose  path  towards 
his  object  nothing  could  obstruct.     It 
was  a  lesson  and  a  study,  as  well  as  a 
marvel,  to  see  him  disconcert,  with  a 
look  of  his  keen  eye,  or  a  motion  of  his 
chin,  a  whole  piece  of  wordy  talk  and 
far-fetched    and    fine-spun    argument, 
without  condescending  to  utter,  in  the 
deep  tones  of  his  most  powerful  voice, 
so  much  as  a  word  or  an  interjection, 
far  less  to  overthrow  the  flimsy  struc- 
ture with  an  irresistible  remark,  or  con- 
sume   it    with    a    withering    sarcasm. 
Whoever  conversed  with  him,  or  saw 
him  in  conversation,   at  once  learned 
both  how  dangerous  a  thing  it  was  to 
indulge  before  him  in  loose  prosing,  or 
in  false  rcasoninjg,  or  in  frothy  declama- 
tion ;  and  how  &tal  an  error  he  would 
commit,  who  should  take  the  veteran 
statesman's  good-natured  smile  for  an 
innocent  insensibility  to   the  ludicrous, 
and  his  apparently  passive  want  of  all 
effort  for  permanent  indolence  of  mind. 
There   are  many  living    examples,  of 
persons  not  meanly  gifted,  who,  in  the 
calm  of  his  placid  society,  have  been 
wrecked  among  such  shoals  as  these." 

These  were,  properly  speaking,  the 
traits  of  his  character  as  developed  in 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  private  so- 
ciety. It  is  scarcely  needfiil  to  say» 
that  one  who  played  so  important  a 
part  on  the  stage  of  politics  for  bo  long 
a  period  of  time»  was  not  less  eminent 
in  those  great  qualities  which  such  a 
position  demanded. 

*<HiB   poUtioal  SAgaoity,''  mjb  the 
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same  authority,  "  was  above  all  his 
other  great  qualities ;  and  it  was  de- 
rived from  the  natural  perspicacity  to 
which  we  have  adverted,  and  that  con- 
summate knowledge  of  mankind— that 
swift  and  sure  tact  of  character — with 
which  his  long  and  varied  experience 
had  matured  the  faculties  of  his  manly, 
yet  subtle,  understanding.  If  never  to 
be  deluded  by  foolish  measures,  nor 
ever  to  be  deceived  by  cunning  men,  be 
among  the  highest  perfections  of  the 
practical  statesman,  where  shall  we  look 
for  any  one  who  preferred  stronger 
claims  to  this  character.  But  his  states- 
manship was  of  no  vulgar  cast.  He  de- 
spised tho  silly,  the  easy,  and  false  old 
maxims  which  inculcate  universal  dis- 
trust, whether  of  unknown  men,  or  of 
novel  measures,  as  much  as  he  did  the 
folly^  of  those  whose  facility  is  an  ad- 
vertisement for  impostures,  or  for  en- 
thusiasts to  make  dupes  of  them.  His 
was  the  skill  which  knew  as  well  where 
to  g^ve  his  confidence  as  to  withhold  it ; 
and  he  knew  full  surely  that  the  whole 
difficulty  of  the  political  art  consists  in 
being  able  to  say  whether  any  given 
person  or  scheme  belongs  to  the  right 
class  or  to  the  wrong.  It  would  be  very 
untrue  to  affirm  that  ho  never  wilfully 
deceived  others  ;  but  it  would  probably 
be  still  more  erroneous  to  admit  that  he 
ever  in  his  life  was  deceived.  So  he 
held  in  utter  scorn  the  affected  wisdom 
of  those  who  think  they  prove  them- 
selves sound  practical  men,  by  holding 
cheap  every  proposal  to  which  the  world 
has  been  little  or  not  at  all  accustomed, 
and  which  relies  for  its  support  on  prin- 
ciples rarely  resorted  to.  His  own  plan 
for  maintaining  the  peace  of  Belgium 
may  be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  policy 
at  once  refined  and  profound.  He  would 
have  had  it  made  the  resort  of  the  fine 
arts  and  of  letters,  with  only  force 
enough  to  preserve  its  domestic  peace, 
and  trusting  for  its  protection  to  the 
general  abnorrence  which  all  Europe 
must  have,  in  these  times,  of  any  pro- 
ceeding hostile  to  such  a  power." 

We  shall  close  this  sketch  by  the  ob- 
servations of  the  same  writer  on  the 
private  character  of  this  eminent  per- 
son :^ 

"Of  his  temper  and  disposition  in 
private  life  it  remains  to  speak;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  perfect  than  these. 
If  it  be  true — which  is,  however,  more 
than  questionable — that  a  life  of  public 


business  hardens  the  heart ;  if  this  bo 
far  more  certainly  the  tendency  of  a  12R» 
much  chequered  with  various  fortune ; 
if  he  is  almost  certain  to  lose  his  natu- 
ral sympathies  with  mankind,  who  has 
in  his  earliest  years  tasted  the  bitter 
cup  of  cruel  and  unnatural  treatment, 
commended  to  his  lips  by  the  hands  that 
should  have  cherished  him;  if,  above 
all,  a  youth  of  fashionable  dissipation 
and  intrigue,  such  as  M.  Talleyrand, 
like  most  of  our  own  great  men,  unde- 
niably led,  has,  in  almost  every  instance, 
been  found  to  eradicate  the  softer  do- 
mestic feelings,  and  to  plant  every  sel- 
fish weed  in  the  cold  sou  of  a  neglected 
bosom ;  surely  it  is  no  small  praise  of 
his  kindly  and  generous  nature,  that  we 
are  entitled  to  record,  how  marked  an 
exception  he  formed  to  all  these  rules. 
While  it  would  be  a  foolish  and  a  need- 
less exaggeration  to  represent  him  as 
careless  of  his  own  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion, or  gratification,  at  any  period  of 
his  life,  it  is,  nevertheless,  quite  true 
that  his  disposition  continued  to  the  last 
gentle  and  kindly ;  that  he  not  only  en- 
tertained throughout  the  tempest  of  the 
revolutionary  anarchy  the  strongest  ab- 
horrence of  all  violent  and  cruel  deeds, 
but  exerted  his  utmost  influence  in  mi- 
tigating the  excesses  which  led  to  them 
in  others ;  that  his  love  of  peace  in 
all  its  blessed  departments,  whether 
tranquillity  at  home,  or  amity  and 
good-will  abroad,  was  the  incessant 
object  of  his  labours ;  that  in  domestic 
life,  he  was  of  a  peculiarly  placid  tern-, 
per,  and  full  of  warm  and  steady  affec- 
tions. His  aversion  to  all  violent  courses 
was,  indeed,  in  some  instances,  carried 
to  a  length  which  prevented  his  wonted 
calmness  of  judgment,  and  his  constant 
and  characteristic  love  of  justice,  even 
when  an  adversary  was  concerned,  from 
having  their  free  scope.  He  never  could 
speak  with  patience  of  Camot,  for  hav- 
ing continued,  during  the  Reign  of  Ter- 
ror, to  serve  and  to  save  his  country  by 
directing  the  war  which  defended  her 
against  Europe  in  arms — ^forgetting  how 
much  less  could  be  ureed  for  his  own 
conduct  under  the  profligate  and  tyran- 
nical Durectory  of  1797  and  1798,  under 
the  conscriptions  of  Napoleon,  and  under 
the  military  occupation  of  the  Allies-— 
even  admitting  his  predominant  desire 
to  prevent  anarchy  and  conquest — than 
might  most  fairly  oe  offered  in  defence 
of  that  illustrious  Republican's  inflexible 
and  uncompromising,  though  stern  and 
undaunted,  virtue." 
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LEIGH  hunt's  '*  MEN,  WOMEN,  AND  BOOKS."* 


Leigh  Hunt's  last  new  book  I  Why, 
how  many  of  these  new  books  of  his 
are  there  ?  Within  a  year  or  two  at 
the  farthest,  we  have  had  '*  Imagination 
and  Fancy" — then,  "  Stories  from  the 
Italian  Poets"— then  "  Wit  and  Hu- 
mour"— and  now,  **  Men,  Women  and 
Books."  One  of  our  fellow-labourers 
has  given  an  account  of  '*  Imagina- 
tion and  Fancy ;"  and  incidentally,  in 
a  paper  on  the  "  Vita  Nuova"  of  Dante, 
an  accomplished  writer  has  broken  a 
lance  with  him  on  some  subject  con- 
nected with  one  or  other  of  the  disput- 
able points  of  Dante's  politics  or  theo- 
logy— we  forget  which.  We  have  en- 
lightened the  world,  too,  on  the  merits 
of  the  pleasant  volume  called  **  Wit 
and  Humour,"  and  have  followed  faith- 
fully enough  the  several  publications  of 
a  writer,  certainly  the  most  agreeable 
representative  of  the  lighter  literature 
of  England.  It  would  seem  to  be  an 
easy  task  to  tell  our  readers  the  opi- 
nions of  a  writer  whose  style  is  easy 
and  graceful,  and  who  never  involves  a 
subject  in  mystery,  on  topics  familiar 
to  all  men  conversant  with  books,  or 
society ;  yet  these  seemingly  easy  tasks 
are  of  difficult  accomplishment.  To 
review  a  reviewer  is  not  a  thing  done 
without  some  trouble.  Leigh  Hunt's 
opinion  of  Pope,  for  instance,  may  be 
right — may  be  wrong — may  be  neither. 
Tne  value  of  such  opinion  does  not 
in  all  cases  consist  in  anything  that 
has,  properly  speaking,  any  bearmg  on 
the  estimate  we  ought  to  make  of  Pope, 
but  altogether  in  the  fact  of  its  exhi- 
biting  Hunt's  own  views.  Of  "  Men, 
Women  and  Books,"  then,  the  subject 
of  his  present  work,  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  learn  little  or  nothing  in  the 
abstract  from  our  author.  The .  title 
is  almost  an  accidental  one.  The  vo- 
lume is  a  selection  of  papers,  written 
from  time  to  time,  in  the  popular  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh  journals,  reviews 
of  books,  and  notices  of  one  kind  or 
other  of  such  matters  as  a  periodical 
writer,  from  some  incident  of  the  day 
or  hour,  or  from  some  passing  humour 


of  his  own  mind,  might  think  likely  to 
attract  the  attention  of  an  unoccupied 
reader.  Mr.  Hunt  has  the  great  power 
of  bringing  his  whole  mind  to  bear  on 
whatever  subject  is  immediately  before 
him.  Nothing,  therefore,  is  treated 
in  any  other  than  a  perfectly  truthful 
spirit.  He  assumes— and  is  justified 
in  the  assumption — the  entire  sympa- 
thy with  him  of  those  interested  in  the 
subject,  and  thus  seems  never  quite 
alone  with  his  own  mind,  as  those  are 
who  are  engaged  in  the  severer  sci- 
ences. Society  seems  a  part  of  his 
very  inner  nature.  His  are  books  that, 
from  this  cause,  render  life  happier, 
and,  we  have  little  doubt,  have  done 
much  to  humanize,  and  give  something 
of  a  heart  to  that  vast  mass  of  life  and 
action —  the  literary  world  of  London. 
Let  no  man  think  lightly  of  periodi- 
cal literature.  Its  first  effects,  though 
not  distinctly  observable,  are  perhaps 
its  best.  What  Addison — what  John- 
son— what  Steele  effected  by  their  daily 
and  weekly  publications,  in  reforming 
and  refining  society,  is  wholly  incalcu- 
lable— and  the  second  life  of  their 
works  in  our  literature,  is  of  no  light 
use.  Almost  all  the  surviving  literature 
of  England  was  originally  produced  ra- 
pidly, and  to  fulfil  some  engagement  of 
the  day.  Hunt's  works  were,  as  those 
of  Dry  den's  and  Swift's,  the  creation 
of  the  hour— the  result,  however, 
of  long  habits  of  thought  and  study  ; 
and  some  service  is  now  done  in  their 
being  collected  by  himself.  Diffe- 
rences of  opinion  must  always  arise 
how  such  a  work  is  to  be  best  done. 
Much  of  what  aids  the  temporary  in- 
terest of  such  papers  must  be  removed ; 
and  in  doing  this  a  good  deal  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  lost,  that  one  would  wish 
to  spare.  Hunt's  "  Indicator,"  for  in- 
stance, as  it  first  appeared — with  its 
extracts  from  books^with  its  occa- 
sional correspondence — with  its  over- 
friendliness  towards  every  author  for 
whom  he  had  any  personal  regard- 
was  a  far  pleasanter  work  than  the  de- 
corous volume  which  he  has  substituted 
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for  it.  In  Jeffrey's  collected  Essays,  we 
miss  the  papers  which  gave  piquancy 
to  the  early  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  However,  the  difficulty  is  one 
that  cannot,  by  any  course,  be  wholly 
got  over ;  and,  on  the  whole,  an  author 
is  himself  a  better  judge  of  the  delica- 
cies that  must  be  considered,  than  any 
other  editor. 

Leigh  Hunt's  is  a  name  familiar  to 
all  our  readers — a  true  poet,  and  re- 
cognised as  such  by  every  great  master 
of  the  art  that  has  appeared  in  his 
time — his  poems  chiefly  valuable  from 
the  cordiality  that  everywhere  breathes 
through  them.  In  his  earlier  days, 
the  intense  passion  expressed  in  By- 
ron's poetry  had  possessed  the  mind 
of  the  country.  The  exhibition  of  pas- 
sion, in  fi*enzied  words,  was  regarded 
by  the  public,  and  by  the  expositors  of 
public  opinion,  as  identical  with  poetry. 
The  definitions  of  the  ancient  critics, 
who  thought  of  Poetry  as  a  means  of 
subduing  the  passions,  and  thus  effect- 
ing the  rescue  of  the  human  mind  from 
their  dominion,  was  forgotten.  Its 
world  was  not,  as  in  the  thought  of 
Bacon,  one  more  correspondent  to  the 
desires  of  the  soul  of  man  than  that  in 
which  he  lives — giving  to  the  mind  of 
man  <^  some  shadow  of  satisfaction  on 
those  points  wherein  the  nature  of 
things  doth  deny  it,  the  world  being  in 
proportion  inferior  to  the  soul — by 
reason  whereof  there  is  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  man,  a  more  ample  great- 
ness, a  more  exact  goodness,  and  a 
more  absolute  variety,  than  can  be 
found  in  the  nature  of  things."  No 
great  poem  was  produced  in  that  pe- 
riod, when  all  the  elements  of  poetry, 
except  man's  imagination,  were  active 
and  awake.  To  have  subdued  and  har- 


monized the  tumultuous  strife  of  pow- 
ers^ that  contended  in  Byron,  would 
have  required  a  thousand-fold  the  ge- 
nius of  Byron — for  to  him  had  been 
lavishly  given  every  power  and  every 
talent,  except  the  one,  without  which 
all  the  others  are  of  the  earth,  earthly-, 
the  tranquil  power  of  imagination,  con- 
trolling and  subordinating  all.  Byron 
was  rather  a  man  of  the  highest  poetical 
powers,  than  a  great  poet,  in  the  mean- 
ing of  that  word  when  we  use  it  speak- 
ing of  Milton,  or  even  of  Shelley.  It 
is  not  our  habit,  either  in  forming  opi- 
nions for  ourselves,  or,  where  it  would 
be  more  excusable,  in  endeavouring  to 
communicate  formed  opinions  to  others* 
to  compare  one  poet  with  another. 
Little  is  gained  by  it  in  the  way  of  il- 
lustration, and  something  is  lost  in  not 
looking  directly  at  what  ought  to  be 

the  exclusive  subject  of  thought the 

matter  immediately  before  us ;  but  we 
cannot  but  think,  that,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  Mr.  Hunt's  intimate 
acquaintanceship  with  Byron  and  Shel- 
ley, and  Keats,  and  his  ardent  appre- 
ciation of  their  great  powers,  his  suc- 
ceeding in  keeping  his  own  stream  of 
thought  so  entirely  distinct  fVom  theirs 
— is  evidence  of  great  original  power, 
His  story  of'  Rimini,"  is,  we  think,  as 
a  single  poem,  one  of  greater  beauty 
than  any  of  Lord  Byron's  narrative 
poems,  except,  perhaps,  the  **  Giaour** 
— and  in  its  first  form,  from  which,  after 
all,  it  was  unwise  in  Mr.  Hunt  to  alter 
it,  contained  some  passages  likely  to  be 
remembered  as  long  as  the  language  in 
which  they  are  written.  Nothing  could 
be  more  beautiful  than  the  passage  in 
which  Francesca  seeks  to  reconcile  her- 
self to  her  husband,  as  it  was  told  by 
the  poet  at  first :-« 


"  The  very  day,  too,  when  her  first  surprise 
Was  full,  kind  tears  had  come  into  her  eyes 
On  finding,  by  his  care,  her  private  room 
Furnished  like  magic  from  her  own  at  home. 
The  very  books  and  all  transported  there, 
The  leafy  tapestry,  and  the  crimson  chair. 
The  lute,  the  glass  that  told  the  shedding  hours. 
The  little  urn  of  silver  for  the  flowers. 
The  frame  for  'broidering,  with  a  piece  half  done, 
And  the  white  falcon,  basking  in  the  sun, 
Who,  when  he  saw  her,  sidled  on  bis  stand. 
And  twined  his  neck  against  her  trembling  hand ; 
But  what  had  touched  her  nearest  was  the  thought 
That  if  'twere  destined  for  her  to  be  brought 
To  a  sweet  mother's  bed,  the  joy  would  be 
Giovanni's  too,  and  his  her  family. 
He  seemed  already  father  of  her  child, 
And  on  the  nestling  pledge  in  patient  joy  she  smiled. 
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Yet  then  a  pang  would  cross  her,  and  the  red 

In  either  downward  check  startle  and  spread, 

To  think  that  he  who  was  to  have  such  part 

In  joys  like  these  had  never  shared  her  heart ; 

But  back  she  chased  it  with  a  sigh  austere. 

And  did  she  chance  at  times  like  these  to  hear 

Her  husband's  footstep,  she  would  haste  the  more, 

And  with  a  double  smile  open  the  door. 

And  hope  his  day  had  worn  a  happy  face ; 

Ask  how  his  soldiers  pleased  him,  or  the  chase, 

Or  what  new  court  had  sent  to  win  his  sovereign  grace." 


The  opening  lines*  it  is  true>  suggest 
rather  an  English  than  an  Italian  pic- 
ture ;  and  we  can  imagine  some  objec- 
tions to  the  subtilizing  spirit  in  which 
the  bride  imagines  a  future  in  which 
her  home  is  to  be  rendered  less  irk- 
some. But  such  lines,  once  forming 
a  part  of  a  popular  poem,  ought  not  to 
have  been  omitted ;  and  we  cannot  but 
think,  that  whether  Hunt*8  first  story 
of  Rimini  could  be  reconciled  with  the 
narrative  given  by  the  commentators 
on  Dante  or  not>  it  ought  to  have  re- 
mained unaltered.  The  poem  is  now 
before  us  in  two  forms  :  one,  Moxon*s 
octavo  edition  of  1832,  and  the  other, 
the  little  book  published  in  1846 — the 
first  in  every  respect  the  best,  though 
inferior,  or  our  memory  strangely  de- 
ceives us,  to  the  poem  as  printed  in 
1814  or  1815.  These  changes  in  pub- 
lished poetry  are  always  unpleasant  to 
the  reader  whose  acquaintance  has 
been  formed  with  a  work  in  its  first 
state.  In  the  case  of  Rimini,  some  of 
the  alterations  seem  made  in  order  to 
render  the  story  more  consistent  with 
the  story  of  Francesca,  in  Dante.  This 
was  unwise.  Leigh  Hunt  had  the 
same  right  as  a  Greek  poet  wr  aid  have 
to  vary  the  characters  of  ivledea  or 
Helena,  or  shape  the  cloud  of  tradition 
into  whatever  forms  most  suited  his 
own  purposes ;  and,  even  with  this 
view,  the  proof  that  his  original  concep- 
tion is  not  inconsistent  with  Dante's  tale 
is,  that  when  Hunt  first  wrote  his  poem, 
it  was  Dante's  story  he  meant  to  tell. 
For  ourselves,  we  think  he  would  have 
done  well  not  to  have  troubled  himself, 
as  he  does  in  the  altered  poem,  with 
making  a  lame  hunchback  of  the  un- 
fortunate husband.  It  happens  that 
no  English  translation  gives  any  thing 
like  a  true  representation  of  the  passage 
in  Dante  on  which  the  poem  is  founded. 
Gary  has  failed ;  so  has  Lord  Byron  ; 
and  60 — if  he  were  not  prime  minister 
of  England,  we  should  say — has  Lord 
John  RusselL  Merivale  has*  perhaps, 
gone  nearest  to  succeeding,  and  yet  ho 


has  plainly  mistaken  the  meaning  of 
the  original — where  the  original  de- 
scribes the  colour  as  leaving  Francesca's 
cheek,  he  represents  her  as  blushing. 
We  have  not  seen  Wright's  transla- 
tion of  the  passage,  nor  is  Mr.  Shan- 
non's before  us,  though  we  believe  the 
passage  is  among  the  specimens  which 
he  has  published  of  a  new  translation 
of  the  Divine  Comedy,  in  the  measure 
of  the  original.  A  commentary  on 
Dante  was  published  some  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Taafe,  in  which  there  are  some 
notes  on  the  passage,  which  go  far  to 
show  that  the  meaning  of  the  original 
is  so  unfixed,  or  rather  that  the  story 
indicated  is  so  obscurely  alluded  to, 
that  even  greater  changes  than  any 
Mr.  Hunt  had  ventured  on  were  quite 
consistent  with  all  that  can  be  found 
in  the  text  of  the  poet.  When  Mr. 
Hunt  reprints  his  poem,  we  trust  that 
he  will  give  it  as  originally  written, 
omitting  or  slightly  abridging  a  few 
unimportant  lines,  and,  if  he  feel  it  de- 
sirable, adding,  as  variations  in  notes 
or  otherwise,  his  recent  changes ;  but 
let  him  feel  assured  that  the  first  form 
of  the  poem  is  the  true  one.  In  such  new 
edition  of  his  poems  we  trust  also  to 
see  the  ^*  Nymphs,"  and  the  wonderful 
translation  from  Catullus — still  omit- 
ting or  altering  a  line  or  two — which  we 
find  in  his  volume  entitled  "  Foliage." 
It  really  is  too  bad,  this  sort  of  abridg- 
ment. Mr.  Moxon,  who  has  called 
his  half-crown  volume  **  Leigh  Hunt's 
Poetical  Works,"  is  in  honour  bound 
to  give  us  a  second  volume,  printing 
the  poems  we  have  mentioned^  and 
printing  also  the  prefaces  to  the  seve- 
ral editions.  The  book,  we  have  little 
doubt,  would  be,  even  in  the  book- 
sellers' sense  of  the  word,  successful. 

But  we  are  forgetting  our  proper 
business,  which  is  a  review  of  <<  Men, 
Women,  and  Books." 

Among  the  writers  for  our  periodi- 
cals for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years^ 
Leigh  Hunt  has  been  one  of  the  most 
indefatigable.     His  task  would  appear 
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to  be  A  UI>oriotifl  one.     A  man  rantt 
often  write,  whether  he  wills  it  or  not 
— must  often   deal   with    subjects  to 
which  he  is  scarcely  competent*  and  in 
which  he  mutt,  to  his  own  great  dis- 
content, be  satisfied  with  communicat- 
ing such  surface  knowledge  as  be  can 
rapidly   acquire.     If  his   heart  be  in 
any  |)articular  subject*  instead  of  al- 
lowing his  thoughts  to  become  ffra- 
dually  matured,  he  is  obliged  to  allow 
them  to  be  torn  down,  crude  and  un- 
ripe.    If  he  lives  among  books,  it  can 
be  scarcely  said  that  he  lives  as  a  stu- 
dent, for  with  all  the  sympathies  which* 
if  he  be  wise,  he  seeks  to  form  with 
current  literature,  he  is  apt  to   feel 
each  new  book  an  interruption  rather 
than  an  assistance.     It  comes  with  an 
express  or  implied  obligation  of  making 
some  effort  to  read  it ;  if  within  the 
line  of  his  studies,  he  is,  perhaps*  ex- 
pected to  write  some  account  of  it — a 
hard  task  oAen-.-moro  especially  when 
the  book,  as  must  most  often  be  the 
case,  can  bo  of  no  permanent  value. 
We  really  can  scarce  imagine  bow  the 
mind  should  not  break  down  under 
tAsk-work  of  the  kind ;  but  Hunt  is 
uniformly  cheerful, — always  lively*— 
often  original.     He  is*  perhaps*  our 
most  graceful  living  essayist. 

The  essays  in  these  volumes  are 
from  the  Edinburgh  and  Weitminster 
Retievi,  and  from  the  leading  maga< 
sines — the  magazine  papers  being  ra- 
ther better  than  those  from  the  re- 
views. We  wish  he  bad  g^ven  the 
date  of  each  paper,  and  stated  distinct- 
ly in  what  publication  it  first  appeared. 
The  date  would,  in  some  instances* 
have  fixed  his  meaning,  which  is  now 
Terr  oAen  doubtful,  from  the  want  of 
such  landmarks. 

The  volumes  open  with  a  paper 
called  <«  Fiction  and  Matter  of  Fact." 
The  Doets  and  the  philosophers,  it 
would  seem,  are  at  loggerheads ;  or 
rather,  the  philosophers  unreasonably 
fall  out  with  the  poets.  Locke — Hunt 
teUs  ua— regards  Blackmoreas  agenius 
of  the  same  order  with  Homer.  New- 
ton thinks  poetry  to  be  no  better  than 
^ingenious  nonsense."  Leigh  Hunt 
overstates  Locke's  opinion  of  Ulack- 
more.  A  passage  in  one  of  Black- 
mores  prefaces,  in  which  he  speaks 
depreciatingly  of  philosophical  hypo- 
theses, appears  to  nave  been  mention- 
ed to  hiro  by  Molvneux,  and  to  have 
been  praised  by  him  as  it  deserves, 
la  the  cocrespondenoe  between  Locke 
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"I  shall,  when  I  see  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,  discourse  him  as  you  desire. 
There  is,  I  with  pleasure  finc(  a  strange 
harmony  throajrhoat  between  your 
thoughts  and  mme.  I  have  always 
thought  that  laying  down  and  building 
upon  hypotheses  £is  been  one  of  the 
great  hmdranoes  of  natural  knowledge; 
and  I  see  your  notions  agree  with  mine 
in  it :  and  though  I  have  a  great  regard 
for  Sir  Richard  Blackmore  on  several 
accounts,  yet  there  is  nothing  has  given 
me  a  greater  esteem  of  him  than  what 
he  says  about  hypotheses  in  medicine, 
in  his  preface  to  Kins  Arthor,  whidi  is 
an  argument  to  me  that  he  undgrUandg 
tk4  right  method  i^ practUimg  ph^Mic^"^  &o. 

Not  one  word  from  which  it  can  be 
inferred  that  be  ever  read  one  line 
of  his  friend's  poetry.  In  another  let- 
ter we  find  similar  ungoage*  in  which 
the  praise  is  still  confined  to  Sir 
Richard's  prefaces*  as  far  as  it  is  any* 
thing  more  than  mere  worda  of  ordi- 
nary courtesy—. 

**  Though  Sur  Richard's  rein  in  poe- 
try," he  says,  "is  what  every  body 
must  allow  htm  to  have  an  extraordi- 
nary talent  in,  and  though  with  you  I 
exceedingly  value  his  first  preface,  yet 
I  must  own  to  you  there  was  nothing  I 
so  much  admired  him  for  as  for  what  ho 
says  of  hypotheses  in  his  last.  It  seems 
so  right,  and  yet  is  so  much  out  of  the 
way  of  ordinary  writers  and  practition- 
ers in  that  faculty,  that  it  shows  as 
^reat  a  stren^h  and  penetration  of 
judgment,  as  his  poetry  has  showed 
fiignts  of  fancy,  and  therefore  I  am  very 
glad  to  find  in  you  the  same  thoughts  of 
It." 

The  prefaces*  then,  to  Blaclonore's 
poems  seem,  after  all^  Uie  chief  sub- 
jects of  the  letters  between  Molyneux 
and  Locke.  We  are  more  anxious  to 
exhibit  this  point  as  it  truly  is*  because 
the  view  which  has  misled  Mr.  Hunt 
is  repeatedly  presented  in  extracts 
from  these  letters.  The  mistake  has 
originated,  we  believe*  with  Mickle* 
the  translator  of  the  Lnsiad*  who 
quotes  part  of  the  first  paragraph  that 
we  have  given  from  Locke*  leading 
the  reader  to  imagine  that  Locke 
expressed  entire  agreement  with  Mo- 
lyneux*s  estimate  of  Sir  Richard's 
poetry*  instead  of  assenting  to  what 
Molyneoxbad  laid  of  Sir  Ricbard'i 
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disinclination  to  philosophical  hypo- 
theses. Molyneux's  own  praise  of 
Blackmore  is  not  higher  than  that  of 
Addison^  who  speaks  of  a  poem  of  his, 
and  this,  too,  in  a  paper  on  ''  Paradise 
Lost,"  as  "  one  of  the  most  noble  pro- 
ductions in  our  English  verse.  The 
reader,"  he  adds,  "  cannot  but  be 
pleased  to  find  the  depths  of  philoso- 
phj  enlivened  with  all  the  charms  of 
poetry,  and  to  see  so  great  a  strength 
of  reason  amidst  so  beautiful  a  redun- 
dancy of  imagination."*  Had  Locke 
praised  an  indifferent  poem,  which  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  did,  it  would 
hot  have  proved  that  he  thought  its 
author  equal  to  Homer.  It  would 
only  have  proved  his  having  more  to- 
lerance for  indifferent  writers  than 
they  deserved ;  or,  if  we  were  in  a 
mood  to  speculate  on  the  matter,  we 
might  fancy  that  his  own  imagination 
supplied — as  a  lover's  sometimes  will — 
charms  that  another  could  not  see. 
But  read  the  letters  themselves,  and 
you  will  see  there  is  no  foundation  for 
the  supposition  on  which  Mr.  Hunt's 
illustration,  as  far  as  Locke  is  a  part 
of  it,  rests.  In  Locke's  "  Essay  on 
Education,"  he  speaks  with  scorn  of  the 
class  of  persons  whom  Milton  has  call- 
ed trencher-poets,  and  warns  pa- 
rents against  encouraging  in  their 
children  a  passion  likely  to  make  them 
bid  defiance  to  all  other  callings  or 
business,  and  to  render  them  dissolute 
and  despicable.  He  discourages  what 
was  then,  and  is  now,  too  great  a  part 
of  school  education — the  writing  of 
Latin  verses ;  and  he  intimates  the 
dangers,  which  every  father  must  feel, 
of  leading  children  to  cultivate  the 
art  of  poetry,  by  considerations,  the 
truth  of  which  the  greatest  poets  will 
be  the  first  to  feel,  namely,  that  it  re- 
quires the  devotion  of  the  whole  pow- 
ers, and  is  inconsistent  with  due  atten- 
tion to  any  other  object  of  pursuit. 
"  But  yet,"  he  adds — and  the  addition 
looks  like  that  of  a  man  who  knew 
what  poetry  was,  and  who  would  not 
have  used  Homer's  name  as  lightly  as 
Mr.  Hunt  represents  him — "but  yet 
if  any  one  will  think  poetry  a  desirable 
quality  in  his  son,  and  that  the  study 
of  it  would  raise  his  fancy  and  his 
parts,  he  must  needs  yet  confess  that 
to  that  end  reading  the  excellent  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  is  of  more  use  than 


making  bad  verses  of  his  own  in  a  lan- 
guage not  his  own." 

We  cannot  think  this  different  in 
spirit  from  the  language  of  Milton,  in 
his  Tractate  on  Education,  when  speak- 
ing of  Poetry  as  the  completion  of  his 
pupils'  studies : — 

**  To  which  (viz.,  logic  and  rhetoric) 
poetry  would  be  made  subsequent,  or, 
indeed,  rather  precedent,  as  being  less 
subtle  and  fine,  but  more  simple,  sen- 
suous, and  passionate.  I  mean  not  here 
the  prosody  of  a  verse,  which  thev  could 
not  but  have  hit  on  before  among  the  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  but  that  sublime  art 
which — in  Aristotle's  poetics,  in  Horace 
and  the  Italian  commentaries  of  Castle- 
vetro,  Tasso,  Mazzoni,  and  others — 
teaches  what  the  laws  are  of  a  true  epic 
poem,  what  of  a  dramatic,  what  of  a 
lyric,  what  decorum  is,  which  is  the 
grand  masterpiece  to  observe.  This 
would  make  them  soon  perceive  what  des- 
picable creatures  our  common  rhymers 
and  play  writers  be,  and  show  them 
what  religious,  what  glorious  and  mag- 
nificent use  might  be  made  of  poetry 
both  in  divine  and  human  things. 

Of  Locke,  and  yet  more  of  Newton, 
with  their  habitual  study  of  the  Scrip- 
tures— of  Newton  more  especially,  who 
loved  the  books  of  the  prophets— we 
find  it  impossible  to  think  in  any  other 
spirit  than  as  of  men  who  felt  and  ac- 
knowledged poetry  in  its  highest  forms 
— if,  indeed,  the  intensity  of  thought 
demanded  by  their  peculiar  contempla- 
tions is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  exercise 
of  the  same  faculties,  and  in  the  same 
way  as  that  which  tasked  the  spirit  of 
Milton,  however  different  their  lan- 
guage of  communication  to  men.  Locke 
was  on  his  guard  against  being  deceived 
by  the  deceptive  analogies  that  lurk  in 
language  ;  and  the  subject  of  his  great 
work  is,  to  free  others  from  a  tyranny 
which  the  poet — if  his  combinations  of 
thought  were  to  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent— would  but  perpetuate.  The  mis- 
take is  that  of  confusing  the  outward 
body  of  poetry  with  its  inner  life.  Of  this 
latter  there  was  as  much  in  Locke  as  in 
any  other  man  that  ever  lived ;  and  of 
the  former  it  is  impossible  to  remem- 
ber many  passages  of  the  *'  Essay  on  the 
Human  Understanding,"  without  feel- 
ing that  Locke  had  had  as  much  as  most 
men  to  watch  against  fancifril  illas- 
trations,  supplied  by  a  mind  of  singular 
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activity.  Locke  was  saved  from  what 
is  ordinarily  called  poetry  by  a  higher 
exercise  of  the  philosophical  faculty. 
Read  Locke's  early  letters  ;*  how  play- 
ful his  descriptions  of  the  scenes  wit- 
nessed in  his  travels.  Remember  his 
life  among  trees  and  in  gardens — his 
love  of  children — the  honest  affection- 
ate heart,  the  youth  of  feeling  surviv- 
ing to  the^last.  Remark  the  pas- 
sages in  the  immortal  essay,!  in  which 
his  affections  break  in,  as  it  were,  against 
his  will,  and  then  deny,  if  you  will  and 
can,  his  mental  power — for  to  this  it 
really  comes — because  he  seeks  rather 
to  dispel  than  evoke  the  twilight  phan- 
toms of  a  less  healthy  or  a  less  manly 
state  of  mind  than  that  to  which  he  has 
attained,  and  to  which,  very  much 
through  the  aid  which  his  works  afford 
to  successive  generations,  society- 
poet  and  proser  alike — is  in  progress. 
Such  expressions,  supposing  them 
authentic,  as  Mr.  Hunt  quotes  as 
those  of  Newton,  really  prove  no- 
thing. We  have  no  doubt  that  quite 
as  strong  would  be  found  in  Words- 
worth or  Coleridge,  when  exposing  the 
motley  character  of  the  dialect  which 
poetry  every  now  and  then  has  chosen 
to  assume,  and  the  false  associations 
implied  in  what  has  been  called  poeti- 
cal language.  We  have  dwelt  too  Ions 
on  this  ;  but  while  there  is  some  skill 
in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Hunt  would 
solve  the  difficulty  of  the  philosophers 
and  the  poets  being  at  war,  we  would 
respectfully  ask  for  some  better  evi- 
dence than  has  been  given  of  such  be- 
ing the  fact.  With  Mr.  Hunt  we  can 
scarcely  say  that  we  agree  or  that  we 
differ  in  what  he  says  about  either 
"  Fiction"  or  "  Matter  of  Fact ;"  for 
each  word  shifts  its  meaning  in  every 
successive  sentence.  "  Matter  of  Fact" 
seems  to  be  substituted  by  him  for  what 
other  men  would  call  science ;  and 
when  we  have  sought  to  fasten  on  this 
as  its  meaning,  io  1  Proteus  has  al- 
ready escaped :-~ 

"There  are  two  worlds:  the  world 
that  we  can  measure  with  line  and  rule, 
and  the  world  that  we  feel  with  our 


hearts  and  imaginations.  To  be  sen- 
sible of  the' truth  of  only  one  of  these, 
is  to  know  truth  but  by  halves.  Milton 
said,  that  he  "  dared  be  known  to  think 
Spenser  a  better  teacher  than  Scotuis 
or  Aquinas/*  He  did  not  say  than  Plato 
or  Pythagoras,  who  understood  the  two 
spheres  within  our  reach.  Both  of 
these,  and  Milton  himself,  were  as  great 
lovers  of  physical  and  political  truth  as 
any  men;  but  they  knew  that  it  was 
not  all;  they  felt  much  beyond,  and 
they  made  experiments  upon  more.  It 
is  aoubted  by  the  critics  whether  Chau- 
cer's delight  in  the  handling  of  fictions, 
or  in  the  detection  and  scrutiny  of  a 
piece  of  truth,  was  the  greater.  Chan- 
cer was  a  consci^itious  reformer,  which 
is  a  man  who  has  a  passion  for  truth ; 
and  so  was  Milton.  So,  in  his  way,  was 
Ariosto  himself,  and  indeed  most  great 
poets;  part  of  the  very  perf!ectton  Of 
their  art,  which  is  veri-sunilitude,  beins 
closely  connected  with  their  sense  of 
truth  in  all  things.  But  it  isnnot  neces- 
sary to  be  great,  in  order  to  possess  a 
reasonable  variety  of  perception.  That 
nobody  may  despair  of  being  able  to  in- 
dulge the  two  passions  together,  I  ean 
answer  for  them  by  my  own  experience. 
I  can  pass,  with  as  much  pleasure  as 
ever,  from  the  reading  of  one  of  Hume's 
Essays  to  that  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
and  vice  versa ;  and  I  think  the  longer  I 
live,  the  closer,  if  possible,  will  the  union 
grow.  The  roads  are  found  to  ap- 
proach nearer,  in  proportion  aa  we  ad- 
vance upon  either,  ana  they  both  tcirmi- 
nate  in  the  same  prospect." 

In  a  note  Mr.  Hunt  tells  that  his 
prophecy  with  respect  to  himself  has 
been  fulfilled : — 

"It  has  done  so.  This  Essay ^as 
written  !in  the  year  1624;  and  within ' 
the  last  few  years  I  have  had  the  plea- 
sure of  reamng  (besides  poets^  uiree 
different  histories  of  Philosophy,  histories 
of  Rome  and  England,  some  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Hume  lumself,  much  of  Abra- 
ham Tucker^s,  all  the  novels  of  Fielding 
and  Smollett  (mcluding  Gil  Bias),  Mr. 
Lane's  Arabian  Nights,  Don  Quixote,  a 
heap  of  English  Memoirs,  and  the  whole 
of  toe  romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 

How  are  we  to  understand  thii? 
Are  not  these  histories  of  phUotopli^y 


*  See  Lord  Ring's  Life  of  Locke. 

t  See  **  Essay  on  Human  Understanding,"  book  ii.  section  10 ;  and  read  New- 
ton's language  in  familiar  conversation :  "  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  appear  to  the 
world ;  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy  playing  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  diverting  myself,  now  and  then  finding  a  smoother  pebble  or  prettier  shell  than 
ordinary,  whilst  the  great  ocean  of  trnth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me."— ^r«ii^ 
Btefa  Ltfs  of  Newton,  p.  338. 
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nay/  "this  philosophy  of  Hume  him- 
self," as  much  fiction  as  the  Arabian 
Nights  ?  We  give  it  up,  and  we  are 
rewarded  for  doing  so  ;  for  Mr.  Hunt 
closes  the  discussion  with  something 
better  than  any  philosophical  disqui- 
sition. 

«*  Little  Tom  Tucker 
Ate  white  bread  and  butter ; 
And  how  did  he  cut  it  ? 
"Without  e'er  a  knife." 

And  we  think  our  author  was  wise  in 
following  his  example,  instead  of  twist- 
ing and  untwisting  Abraham  Tucker's 
metaphysic  rope.  Our  author  cuts 
the  difficulty,  without  e'er  a  knife,  by 
an  apologue  worth  more  than  all  the 
metaphysics    he   is    ever    likely    to 

write  :i— 

i 

"  Takej**  says  he,  "  the  following 
Apologue: — During  a  wonderful  pe« 
riod  of  the  world,  the  kinoes  of  the  earth 
leagued  themselves  together  to  destroy 
iJl  opposition;  to  root  out,  if  they  could, 
the  very  thou&;hts  of  mankind.  Inqui- 
sition was  made  for  blood.  The  ears  of 
the  grovelling  lay  in  wait  for  every 
murmur.     On  a  sudden,    during    this 

freat  hour  of  danger,  there  arose  in  a 
undred  parts  of  the  world,  a  cry,  to 
which  the  cry  of  the  Blatant  Beast  was 
a  whisper.    It  proceeded  from  the  won- 
derful multiplication  of  an  extraordinary 
creature,  which  had  already  turned  the 
cheeks  of  the  tyrants  palHa.     It  groan- 
ed and  it  grew  loud ;  it  spoke  with  a 
hundred  tongues ;  it  grew  fervidly  on 
the  ear,  like  the  noise  of  millions  of 
wheels.    And  the  sound  of  millions  of 
wheels  was  in  it,  together  with  other 
marvellous    and  awral  noises.     There 
was  the  sharpening  of  swords,  the  bray- 
ing of  trumpets,  the  neighing  of  war- 
horses,  the  laughter  of  solemn  voices^ 
the  rushing  by  of  lights,  the  movemenf" 
of  impatient  feet,  a  tread  as  if  the  worla 
were  coming.  And  ever  and  anon  there 
were  pauses  with  "  a  still  small  voice,*' 
which  made  a  trembling  in  the  night- 
tune.     But  still  the  glowing  sound  of 
the  wheels    renewed  itself;  gathering 
early  towards  the  morning.     And  when 
you  came  up  to  one  of  these  creatures, 
you  saw,  with  fear  and  reverence,  its 
piightv  conformation,  being  like  wheels 
indeea,  and  a  great  vapour.     And  ever 
and  anon  the  vapour  boiled,  and  the 
wheels  went  rolling,  and  the  creature 


threw  out  of  its  mouth  visible  words, 
that  fell  into  the  air  by  millions,  and 
spoke  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth.  And  the  nations  (for  it  was  a 
loving  though  a  fearful  thing)  fed  upon 
its  words  Uke  the  air  they  breathed : 
and  the  monarchs  paused,  for  they  knew 
their  masters." 

Thus  in  the  language  of  fiction  he 
records  the  great  fact  of  printing  by 
steam,  and  expresses  his  view  of  its 
effects  on  the  destinies  of  manldnd.  In 
a  fine  poem,  addressed  to  the  author 
of  **  Ion,"  the  same  train  of  thought 
is  still  more  forcibly  pursued : — 

"  Fine  age  is  ours,  and  marvellous- 
setting  free 
Hopes  that  were  bending   into   g^ey 

despairs, 
Winnowing  iron  like  chaff,  outspeeding 

the  airs — 
Conquering  with  smoky  flag  the  winds 

at  sea ; 
Flinging  from  thundVous  wheels,  im- 
measurably. 
Knowledge  Uke  daily  light :  so  that  man 

stares, 
Planet-struck  with  his  work-day  world, 

nor  dares 
Repeat  the  old  babble  of  what  'shall 

never  be.' 
A  great  p^ood  age  ! — Greatest  and  best 

is  this,— 
That  it  strikes  dumb  the  old  anti-creeds, 

which  parted 
Man  from  the  child — ^prosperity  from 

the  bliss 
Of  faith  in  good — and  toil  of  wealth  un- 

thwarted 
From  leisure  crowned  with  bay,  such  as 

thine  is, 
Talfourdl — a  lawyer  prosperous    and 

young-hearted." 

There  is  a  poem  of  Hunt's,  in  which 
this  business  of  Matter  of  Fact  and 
Fiction  is  more  intelligibly  discussed 
than  in  this  essay.  We  wish  ex- 
ceedingly that  we  could  print  the 
whole  poem,  but  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  passage  directly  illustra- 
tive of  our  immediate  subject.  Not  to 
print  this  passage  would  be  injustice 
to  Mr.  Hunt,  for  the  argument  which 
he  imperfectly  stated  in  the  passage 
we  have  quoted,  is  distinctly  expressed 
in  these  beautiful  verses.  It  is  from 
a  poem  styled  "  Our  Cottage"  :— 


<*  Custom  itself  is  an  old  friend  with  us ; 
Though  change  we  make  a  friend,  too,  if  it  come 
To  better  custom ;  nay,  to  bury  him. 
Provided  soul  be  gone,  and  it  be  done 
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Rev*rentlj  and  kindly ;  and  we  then  IniUU 
Hit  ton,  or  tet  a  new  one  in  hb  place  ; 
For  all  good  honest  customs,  from  all  lands, 
Find  woTcome  here — seats  built  up  in  old  elms 
From  France ;  and  evening  dances  on  the  green  ; 
And  scriranu  (home's  inhabiting  strangers)  tom'd 
To  sealous  friends  ;  and  gipsT  meals,  whose  smoke 
Warms  houseless  glades ;  ana  the  good  bout  Chinese 
At  pen  and  ink,  in  rhyming  sommer  bow*rs, 
Tompcr'd  with  pleasant  penalties  of  wine. 
The  Tillaffcrs  love  us ;  and  on  Sabbath-days 
rSuch  luck  is  ours,  and  round  harmonious  life) 
In  an  old,  itied  church  (which  God  presenre. 
And  make  a  mark  for  CTcr  of  the  lo?e 
That  by  mild  acquiescence  bears  all  change 
And  keeps  all  bettered  good  I)  no  priest  like  ours 
Utters  such  Christian  lo?e,  so  final  sweet. 
So  fit  for  audience  in  those  flowery  dells. 
Not  a  young  heart  feels  strange,  nor  old  misgi?es : 
You  scarcely  can  help  thinking  that  the  sound 
Must  pierce  with  sweetness  to  the  Tery  grares. 

But  mark — not  the  whole  week  do  we  pass  thus, — 

No,  nor  whole  day.    HeaT*n,  for  ease'  sake,  forbkl  1 

Half  of  the  day  (and  half  of  that  might  serre. 

Were  all  the  world  active,  and  just  as  we) 

Is  mixed  with  the  great  throng,  playinf  its  part 

Of  toil  and  pain ;  we  could  not  raish  else 

Our  absolute  comfort ;  nay,  should  almost  fear 

Hoav'n  counted  us  not  worthy  to  partake 

The  common  load  with  its  great  hopes  for  all. 

But  held  us  flinuy  triflers — gnats  i*  the  sun — 

hlado  but  for  plav,  and  so  to  die,  nnheaT*n'd. 

Oh,  hard  we  work,  and  carefully  we  think. 

And  much  we  suffer  I  but  the  Ime  being  drawn 

'Twixt  work  and  our  earth*s  hear'n,  well  do  we  draw  it. 

Sudden,  and  sharp,  and  sweet ;  and  in  an  instant 

Are  borne  away,  like  knights  to  fairy  isles. 

And  close  our  gates  behind  us  on  the  world. 

'  And  where  (cries  some  one)  is  this  blessed  spot  ? 
Blay  I  behold  it  ?    May  I  gain  admittance  ?' 


Yes,  with  a  thought  ;^4t$  we  do. 

*  Woe  b  met 
Then  no  such  place  exists  I' 

None  such  to  us. 
Except  in  thought ;  but  thai — 

'Is  true  as  fiction?* 

Ajre,  true  as  tears  or  smiles  that  fiction  makes, 
^  aking  the  ready  heaven  in  men's  eyes  ; — 
True  as  effect  to  cause ; — true  as  the  hours 
You  spend  in  Joy,  while  sitting  at  a  play. 
Is  there  no  truth  in  those  ">    Or  was  vour  heart 
Happier  before  you  went  there  ?    On,  if  ridi 
In  what  Tou  deem  life's  only  solid  goods, 
Think  what  unjoyous  blanks  ev*n  uose  would  be. 
Were  fancy's  light  smitten  from  out  your  world. 
With  all  its  colourings  of  your  prides,  tout  gains. 
Your  very  toys  and  tea-cups — nothing  left 
But  what  yoai  touch,  and  not  what  tottehet  yoM. 
The  wise  are  often  rich  in  little  else. 
The  rich,  if  wise,  count  it  their  gold  of  gold. 
Say,  is  it  not  so,  thou  who  art  both  rich 
In  the  world's  eye,  and  wise  in  solitude's, — 
Sioneleigh's  poetic  lord,  whose  gentle  name 
No  echo  ffranted  at  the  font  to  mine, 
I  trast,  sball  have  made  mdcr.    What  woukl'tt  care, 
O  L«igb»  for  aU  Um  wooden  mattor-o -fact 
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Of  all  thine  oaks,  depriv'd  of  what  thy  maso 

Can  do  to  wake  their  old  oracular  breath, 

Or  whisper,  with  their  patriarch  locks,  of  heaven  ? 

Lo !  Southwood  Smith,  physician  of  mankind, 

Bringer  of  light  and  air  to  the  rich  poor 

Of  the  next  age  : — he,  when  in  real  woods 

He  rests  the  nuldest  energy  alive, 

Scorns  not  these  fancied  ones,  but  hails  and  loves 

A  vision  of  the  dawn  of  his  own  world. 

Horace  Smith,  lo  I  rare  compound,  skilPd  alike 

In  worldly  gain  and  its  onworldliest  use : 

He  prospers  in  the  throng,  makes  fact  his  slave, 

Then  leads  a  life  with  fiction  and  good  deeds. 

Lo !  Bulwer,  genius  in  the  thick  of  fame. 

With  smiles  of  thrones,  and  echoes  from  the  Rhine, 

He  too  extends  his  grounds  to  Fairy-land, 

And  while  his  neighbours  think  they  see  him  looking 

Hard  at  themselves,  is  in  Armorica, 

Feasting  with  lovers  in  enchanted  bowers. 

Lo  !  Jeffrey  the  fine  wit,  the  judge  revered, 

The  man  belov'd,  what  spirit  invokes  he 

To  make  his  hasty  moments  of  repose 

Richest  and  farthest  off? — The  Muse  of  Keats, 

One  of  the  inmost  dwellers  in  the  core 

Of  the  wild  woods,  when  Nymphs  and  Graces  Uv*d, — 

Where  still  they  live,  to  eyes,  like  their's,  divine. 

Fancy 's  the  wealth  of  wealth,  the  toiler's  hope, 
The  jjoor  man's  piecer-out ;  the  art  of  Nature, 
Painting  her  landscapes  twice  ;  the  spirit  of  fact, 
As  matter  is  the  body ;  the  pure  ^ift 
Of  heav'n  to  poet  and  to  child ;  which  he 
Who  retains  most  in  manhood,  being  a  man 
In  all  things  fitting  else,  if  most  a  man ; 
Because  he  wants  no  human  faculty. 
Nor  loses  one  sweet  taste  of  the  sweet  world." 


It  happens  curiously  that  in  a  volume 
which  we  have  been  reading  within  a 
few  days — "  Friends  in  Council ;  Book 
First,"*  an  essay  on  Fiction  also  con- 
cludes with  an  apologue,  intended,  like 
Mr.  Hunt's,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
views  presented  in  the  essay.  The  vo- 
lume is  "  A  series  of  readings  and  dis- 
course thereon  ;'*  and  in  a  lively  con- 
versation on  Fiction  and  Truth,  one  of 
the  interlocutors  communicates  a  Fable 
which  he  has  lately  invented : — 

"  MiLVEBTON. — There  was  a  gather- 
ing together  of  creatures  hurtful  and 
terrible  to  man,  to  name  their  king. 
Blight,  mildew,  darkness,  mighty  waves, 
fierce  winds.  Will-o'-the-wisps,  and 
shadows  of  grim  objects,  told  fearfully 
their  doings  and  preferred  their  claims, 
none  prevailing.  But  when  evening 
came  on,  a  thin  mist  curled  itself  up, 
derisively,  amidst  the  assemblage,  and 
said,  *  I  gather  round  a  man  going  to 
his  own  home  over  paths  made  by  his 
daily  footsteps ;  and  he  becomes  at 
once  helpless  and  tame  as  a  child.  The 
lights,  meant  to  assist  him,  then  betray. 


You  find  him  wandering,  or  need  the 
aid  of  other  Terrors  to  subdue  him.  / 
am,  alone,  confusion  to  him.'  And  all 
the  assemblage  bowed  before  the  mist, 
and  made  it  king,  and  set  it  on  the 
brow  of  many  a  mountain,  where,  when 
it  is  not  doing  evil,  it  may  be  often  seen 
to  this  day. 

"  DtmsFORD Well,  Hike  that  fable, 

only  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  the 
meaning. 

"  Ellesmere. — You  had  no  doubt 
about  mine. 

**  DuNsFORB. — Is  the  mist  calumny, 
Milverton  ? 

**  Ellesmere, — No,  prejudice,  I  am 
sure. 

"  Duns  FORD. —Familiarity  with  the 
things  around  us,  obscuring  know- 
ledge ? 

'*  Milverton. — I  would   rathernot 
explain.     Each  of  you  may  make  your 
own  fable  of  it. 

"  DuNSFORD Well,  if  ever  I  make 

a  fable,  it  shall  be  one  of  the  old- 
fashione^d  sort,  with  animals  for'  the 
speakers,  and  a  good  easy  moral. 

''Elleshskb. — Not  a  thmg  requiring 
the  notes  of  •ev&n.  German  metapbysi- 
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cians.  I  must  go  and  talk  a  little  to  mj 
friends,  the  trees,  and  see  if  I  can  get 
any  explanation  from  them.  It  is  turn* 
ing  out  a  beautiful  day  after  all,  not- 
withstanding my  praise  of  its  solidity." 
—p.  99,  100. 

Mr.  Hunt's  introductory  essay  is  fol- 
lowed by  three  or  four  papers,  in  which 
the  leading  thought  is  the  same.  The 
**  Disasters  of  Carfington  Blundell  "^ 
«<Jack  Abbott's  Breakfast,  &c.*'  Blun- 
dell is  a  middle-aged  dandy,  poor  and 
stingy ;  and  his  efforts  to  save  coach- 
hire,  in  going  to  dine  at  a  friend's, 
are  the  source  of  a  good  many  calami- 
ties and  vexations.  Jack  Abbott  is  to 
breakfast  from  home  ;  his  host  has 
forgotten  all  about  the  invitation.  Ab- 
bott*s  first  disappointment,  and  several 
attempts  to  remedy  it  through  the  day, 
are  tediously  told  ;  and  while  we  think 
these  stories  may  have  been,  perhaps, 
amusing  enough  as  a  relief  from  politics 
in  some  newspaper  some  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  we  wish  their  place  in  these 
volumes  had  been  filled  with  something 
more  thoughtful  and  serious.  The  mat- 
ter is  not  much  mended  by  Mr.  Hunt's 
telling  us  that  the  adventures  really 
occurred  ;  a  bad  breakfast  is  better  as 
a  fiction  than  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
We  sympathize  more  with  the  hero  of 
the  tale  than  with  the  narrator.  We 
erieve  to  find  that  for  once  Mr.  Hunt 
IS  an  historian,  not  a  poet,  or  creator 
of  the  facts  he  would  have  us  believe. 
The  disasters  described  are  too  se- 
rious for  a  joke  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence,  and  their  being  recollected 
for  five-and-twenty  years  is  an  impro- 
bability ;  then  think  of  them  rehearsed 
and  repeated  after  flve-and- twenty  years 
morel  For  heaven's  sake,  spare  us, 
good  Mr.  Hunt ;  let  no  man  ^ain  ever 
hear  of  Carfington  Blundell  or  Jack 
Abbott  I 

Our  readers  may  remember  a  very 
amusing  paper  of  Mr.  Mangan's,  pub- 
lished in  this  journal,  called  <<  The 
Three  Half- Crowns,"*  in  which  our 
accomplished  friend  has  very  happily 
imitated  some  of  the  best  sonnets  in 
the  Abbe  Casti's  "  Tr6  Giuli."  The 
"  Tre  Giuli"  has  been  translated  by 
Mr.  Montagu,  who  gives  us,  in  a  well 
written  preface,  an  account  of  the  work : 

*'  The  *  Tr^  Giuli^  is  a  succession  of 
sonnets  independent  of  one  another,  yet 
all  forming  one  series  on  the  subject  of 


a  debt  to  that  amount,  unfortunately  in- 
curred by  the  poet,  to  a  merciless  cre- 
ditor. In  these  he  exercises  his  fancy 
in  all  imaginable  means,  either  to  refuse, 
pacify,  flatter,  entreat,  put  off,  alarm, 
or  evade  his  dun,  lamenting  his  misfor- 
tune, [and  so  on ;  which  he  does  with 
wonderful  ingenuity,  without  ever  flag- 
ging, or  exhausting  his  matter,  through 
the  two  hundred  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed." 

Montagu  has  translated  the  whole 
poem — parts  of  it  very  happily — with 
the  grave  air,  which  falls  in  well  with 
the  solemn  drollery  of  the  original, 
and  which  a  translator  can  only  imi- 
tate with  success  when  his  canvas  gives 
him  ample  scope  and  verge  enough. 
Mangan's  variations  introduce  an  hu- 
mour all  his  own,  and  are  quite  ad- 
mirable. Nothing  can  be  more  effec- 
tive than  his  measuring  by  the  rule 
and  compass  of  grave  Miltonic  verse 
his  language  of  the  most  vernacular 
familiarity,  and  his  occasional  intro- 
duction of  '<  words  that  would  make 
Quintilian  stare  and  gasp,"  in  such  a 
way  as  Swift  himself  might  envy. 
Mr.  Montagu's  three  groats  scarcely 
represent  the  thought  of  the  three 
giuli,  the  words  are  not  solemn  enough 
— Mr.  Mangan's  three  half-crowns  is 
better — but  Hunt's  was  the  true  plan» 
to  have  left  the  name  of  the  coins  un- 
translated. In  English  moneythe  three 
giuli  represent  about  fifteen  pence,  paid 
by  an  importunate  acquaintance  for  the 
Abbe,  in  a  country  excursion.  Mr. 
Montagu  tells  us  that  Casti  was  pro- 
bably thinking  of  an  anecdote  of  three 
giuli  told  in  the  biography  of  Pope 
Sixtus  the  Fifth,  so  that  we  come  back 
to  the  old  puzzle  of  fact  and  fiction. 
It  may  then  be  matter  of  fact  in  the 
pope's  biography,  and  fiction  in  Casti's 
amusing  poem. 

However  this  be,  nothing  can  be 
better  than  Hunt's  account  of  the 
poem,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
his  paper,  first  printed  in  The  Libera^ 
that  attracted  Mr.  Montagu  and  Mr. 
Mangan's  attention  to  these  very  di- 
verting sonnets. 

Casti's  "  Animali  Parlanti  *'  are 
known,  in  translation,  through  the  late 
Mr.  Rose's  "  Court  of  Beasts."  His 
Novelle  are  of  a  character  that  ren- 
ders it  impossible  they  should  ever  be 
translated,  but  they  have  been  so  often 
reprinted,  that  we  cannot  indulge  the 


*  See  Vol.  XX. ;  December,  1842. 
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hope  of  their  being  but  little  read. 
Of  the  "  Three  Giuli,"  Hunt  tells  us 
that  the  very  recurrence  of  the  words 
is>  in  Italy^  felt  to  be  a  good  joke  : — 

*'  Nobody  that  we  have  met  with  m 
Italy  could  resist  the  mention  of  them. 
The  priest  did  not  pretend  it.  The 
ladies  were  glad  they  could  find  some- 
thing to  approve  in  a  poet  of  so  erro- 
neous a  reputation.  The  man  of  the 
world  laughed  as  merrily  as  he  could. 
The  patriot  was  happy  to  relax  his  mus- 
tachios.  Even  the  bookseller,  of  whom 
we  bought  them,  laughed  with  a  real 
laugh,  and  looked  into  the  book,  as  if 
he  would  fain  have  sat  down  and  read 
some  of  it  with  us,  instead  of  going  on 
with  his  business." 

Hunt  translates  a  good  many  of  the 
sonnets^  and,  what  is  very  pleasant  to 
us,  who  do  not  happen  to  have  the 
original  book,  prints  Casti*s  Italian. 
There  would  be  no  object  in  our  giving 
extracts,  as  the  effect  is  chiefly  pro- 
duced by  the  perpetual  recurrence  of 
the  same  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
creditor,  and  the  multiplied  artifices 
of  evasion  on  that  of  the  debtor.  A 
single  sonnet  would  give  no  notion  at 
all  of  what  is  effected  by  number,  and 
number  chiefly.  We  were  amused  by 
one  in  particular,  where  the  thought 
recurs  almost  as  in  a  quack  advertise- 
ment.  The;  poor  debtor  hears  of  his 
creditor  being  about  to  learn  French 
—with  what  object  ?  he  inquires  fear- 
fully, and  is  answered  by  the  not  im- 
probable conjecture,  that  a  gentleman 
who  has  already  exhausted  Italian, 
Latin,  and  half  a  dozen  varieties  of 
one  lingo  or  another,  is  now  about  to 
ascertain  whether  there  is  any  virtue 
in  French,  or  whether  he  can  thus  win 
back  his  three  giuli,  after  he  has  in 
vain  used  the  magic  of  every  word  he 
could  think  of  in  the  languages  he  al- 
ready knew. 

This  is  one  of  Leigh  Hunt's  best 
papers.  We  ought  to  say  that  in 
translation  he  is  always  successful. 

A  pleasant  paper  is  one  entitled  "  A 
Man  Introduced  to  his  Ancestors." 
We  may  as  well  give  a  paragraph  or 
two  of  it  :^ 

"^Happening  to  read  the  other  even- 
ing some  observations  respecting  the 
geometrical  ratio  of  descent,  bv  which 
it  appears  that  a  man  has,  at  the  twen^ 
tietn  remove^  one  million  forty-eight  thoU" 
sand  jive  hundred  and  seventy-six  ances- 
tors in  the  lineal  degree — grandfathers 
and  arandmothers — I  dropped  into  a 
revene,    daring   which    I  thought   I 


stood  by  myself  at  one  end  of  an  im- 
mense public  place,  the  other  being  oc- 
cupied with  a  huge  motley  assembly, 
whose  faces  were  all  turned  towards 
me.  I  had  lost  my  ordinary  sense  of 
individuality,  and  fancied  that  my  name 
was  Man  son. 

'  *  *  At  this  multitudinous  gaze,  I  felt  the 
sort  of  confusion  which  is  natural  to  a 
modest  man,  and  which  almost  makes 
us  believe  that  we  have  been  guilty  of 
some  crime  without  knowing  it.  But 
what  was  my  astonishment,  when  a 
Master  of  the  Ceremonies  issued  forth, 
and  saluting  me  by  the  title  of  his  great- 
grandson,  introduced  me  to  the  as- 
scmbly[in  the  manner  and  form  following : 
^  **  May  it  please  your  Majesties  and 
his  Hohness  the  Pope ; 

**  My  Lord  Cardmals,  may  it  please 
your  most  reverend  and  illustrious  Emi- 
nences ; 

"  May  it  please  your  graces,  my  lord 
Dukes : 

**  My  Lords,  and  Ladies,  and  Lady 
Abbesses ; 

"  Sir  Charles,  give  mp  leave ;  Sir 
Thomas  also,  Sir  John,  Sir  Nicholas, 
Sir  William,  Sir  Owen,  Sur  Hugh,  &c. 

"  Right  worshipful  the  several  courts 
of  Aldermen ; 

*^  Mesdames,  the  Married  Ladies ; 
"Mesdames  the  Nuns  and  other 
Maiden  Ladies  ; — Messieurs  Manson, 
Womanson,  Jones,  Hervey,  Smith, 
Merryweather,  Hipkins,  Jackson,  John- 
son, Jephson,  Damant,  Delavigne,  De 
laBlcterie,Macpherson,  Scott,  O'Bryan, 
0*Shaughnes8y,  0*Halloran,  Clutter- 
buck,  Brown,  White,  Black,  Llndy- 
green,  Southey,  Pip,  Trip,  Chedorlao- 
mer  (who  the  aevil,  thought  I,  is  he  ?), 
Morandi,  Moroni,  Ventura,  Mazaris, 
D'Orsay,  Puckering,  Pickering,  Had- 
don,  Somerset,  Kent,  Franklin,  Hunter, 
Le  Fevre,  Le  Roi  (more  French  I),  Du 
Val  (a  highwayman,  by  all  that's  gentle- 
manly I^,  Howard,  Cavendish,  Russell, 
Argentine,  Gustafson,  Olafson,  Bras- 
de-feu,  Sweyn,  Hacho  and  Tycho,  Prioe^ 
Lloyd,  Llewellyn,  Hanno,  Hiram,  &o., 
and  all  you  intermediate  gentlemen,  re- 
verend and  otherwise,  with  your  infinite 
sons,  nephews,  uncles,  grandfathers, 
and  all  kinds  of  relations ; 

**  Then,  you,  sergeants  and  corpo- 
rals, and  other  pretty  fellows ; 

<*  You  footmen  there,  and  coachmen 
younger  than  your  wigs ; 

"You  gipsys,  pedlars,  criounals, 
Botany-Bay  men,  old  Romans,  in- 
formers, and  other  vagabonds, 

*'  Gentlemen  and  ladies,  one  and  all, 
<'  Allow  me  to  introduce  to  yon  your 
descendant,  Mr.  Manson. 
**  Mr.  Manson,  your  Ancestors." 

We  have  a  paper  on  **  May-daj«" 
It  is  worth  rememberingf  in 
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the  old  rapturoua  poems  nbout  May- 
Jay,  that  May-da;  was  eleven  days 
later  in  the  year,  and  that  May  was 
then  very  often  a  true  Bummer  month. 
This  pajier  is  written  in  high  spirits, 
is  valuable  chiefly  for  Hunt's  own  en- 
thusiastic appreciation  of  out-of-doors 
eigoyinenta ;  but  will  also  be  felt  of 
moment  for  its  numberless  references 
to  pleasant  pass^es  in  our  poets.  The 
criticisms  on  "Female  Beauty"  are 
also  well  worth  study.  Mr.  Hunt  be- 
lieves in  all  female  beauty— black, 
brown,  and  fair — and  in  every  feature 
but  the  nose.  This  defies  him  ;  he 
doea  not  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
An  aquiline  nose  is  too  digniiied  ;  a 
Roman  nose  is  tyrannical— it  says  that 
a  woman  has  a  will  of  her  own.  A 
turn-up  nose  (hear  it,  ye  gods)  is  the 
thing  for  Leigh  Hunt.  Surely  this  is 
a  mistake ;  hut  it  seems  Fontaine  is 
with  him : — 

"Writing  to  the  Dnchesa  of  Bouillon, 
who  h.id  eipresaed  a  fear  that  lie  would 

grow  tired  of  Chiteaa  Thierry,  he  aajs 

" '  Peut-on  s'euDuyer  en  des  lieuic 
Honoris  par  las  pas,  ^clair^s  par  la 

D'une  almable  et  vive  Frincease, 
A  pied  blanc  et  mi^on,  h  brune  ot 

iongue  tressef 
Nez  trousa£,  c'est  an  chanue  encore 
selon  mon  sens, 
C'en  est  mfnie  uu  des  plus  pois- 


Pour  moi,  1e  temps  d'aime 
jel-avouei 
Et  je  merits  qu'on  me  loae 
De  ce  libre  et  sinc^  avcu, 
Dont  poortant  le  public  so  soiiciera 

tris  peu. 
Qaej'aime  on  a'ume  pis,  c'est  pour 
Ini  mffme  chose. 
Mais  s'il  arrive  qne  man  ciEnr 
Betoune  i  I'avenir  dans  sa  premiere 

Nez  aqnilins  et  longis  u'en  soront  pas 

"How   can  one  tire  in  wlitodes   and 

Graced  ijy  the  rtepi,  enligliten'd  by 
the  looks 
Of  the  most  piqnant  of  Princesses, 
Witb  little  darling  foot,  acd  tang  dark 


A,   tam-ap  nose 

Has    something    i 
mightily. 
Hy  loving  dayR,  I 

A  bet  It  does  me  ho 


,  betwoan  jon 


it  confess,  are 
nr  to  discover; 


I  Bappo««,  whether  I  love 
e,  the  public,  will  not  care 


Tiiat  bml 

The  dev'l  a  bit  will  their  hard  hearts 

look  to  It. 

But  should  it  happen,  sotno  fine  day, 

Ttiat  anything  should  lead  mo  round 

that  nay, 

A  long  and  beaky  nose  will  certainly 

"  Deceased  Statesmen  who  hove  writ- 
ten verses,"  and  "  Female  Sovereigns," 
conclude  the  volume  j  both  readable 
papers — both  also  hearing  the  marks 
of  hasty  writing,  yet  well  worth  being 
preserved. 

Thesecondvolui 


reprinled  from  the  journals,  of  Pepj 
memoirs.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  hi 
tagu,  and  Madame  do  Sevignfe,     W 


z: 


suppose  (hat  they  have  been 
already  seen  by  such  of  our  readers  as 
feel  an  interest  in  tbe  subjects ;  at  all 


part  of  our  task.  "  Specimens  of  Bri- 
tish poetesses" — al!  dead  in  one  sense 
of  the  word,  and  most  of  them  dead 
in  every  sense — arc  given.  We  are 
not  in  the  humour  to  acknowledge  their 
cl^ms,  Charlotte  Smith  was  the  best 
of  them,  indeed  the  only  one  of  the 
heroines  brought  before  us  in  these 
chapters,  whose  works  have  ever  given 
us  much  pleasure  ;  still,  the  life  and 
the  society  of  past  days,  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  understood,  without  exhi- 
biting much  of  this  conventional  poe- 
try, less  fantastic,  no  doubt.  But  less 
clever,  too,  than  the  strange  jargon 
which  GifFord  for  ever  brushed  away 
in  the  "  Baviad  and  Maiviad."  "Mar- 
riages from  the  Stage"  is  an  amusing 
paper ;  but  the  best  papers  in  this 
volume  are  one  on  Pope,  and  one  com- 
paring Cowley  and  Thomson.  A 
prose  tranaialion  of  "  Cresset's  Ver- 
vert"  is  given.  We  had  ourselves 
some  thought  of  translating  it  into 
verse,  but  luckily  found,  before  we 
had  thus  occupied  our  time,  tliat  the 
task  has  beun  accomplished  already  by 
one — all  whose  translations  are  admi- 
rable— no  other  than  Father  Prout 
himself.  Hunt's  is  a  very  pleasant 
story — escapes  gracefully  some  of 
the  difficulties  of  a  rather  delicate 
task — but  he  ought  to  have  given  it 
to  us  in  verse.  This  business  of  prose 
translation  will  never  do,  and  Hunt's 
verse  translations  from  modern  Jan- 
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XrObe  after  9eat]b«* 

(a  ballad  from  the  GERMAN  OF  CARL  THEODORE  RoRNER.) 

I. 

Behold  yon  castle,  whose  crumbling  walls 
Gleain  grey  in  the  ancient  light  of  the  moon  I 
The  night-wind  pipes  a  dolorous  tune  « 

Through  its  roofless  rooms 
And  desolate  halls. 
Therein  ye  see  to  what  fall  and  fate 
The  march  of  centuries  dooms 
The  pride  of  the  palaced  Great ! 


n. 

Swayed  there  a  Ncble  in  times  agone, 
A  Baron  stalwart  and  stark  was  he, 
In  tournament  and  at  revelrie 
He  crossed  not  his  peer ! 
One  daughter  alone  • 

Survived  of  seven  to  gladden  his  eld ; 
But  maiden  afar  or  anear 
Was  none  like  the  fair  Griseld  1 


m. 

She  bloomed  alone  as  a  flower  in  the  shade. 
That  seems  too  meek  to  look  up  to  the  light. 
Yet  her  heart  was  in  thrall  to  a  brave  young  Knight^ 
A  blcmishless  name 
And  a  bright  lance-blade 
Were  his,  with  little  of  gold  and  land  ; 
But  Love,  if  it  meet  a  like  flame. 
Will  chsp  ^ven  Want  by  the  hand  ! 


rv. 

It  was  Winter-time,  and  the  sleepy  Sun 
Sank  early  down  to  his  couch  beneath. 
With  step  as  light  as  the  Zephyr's  breath 
Would  the  damosel  then. 
Espied  of  none. 
Glide  past  the  castle,  and  down  the  grove, 
And  thus  agen  and  agen 
Woidd  iT»cet  the  lord  of  her  love. 


V. 

And  the  few  brief  moments  they  pass  appear 
To  mirror  for  both  an  earthly  IIcaYen, 


*  It  is,  I  believe,  upon  this  ballad  that  "Monk  "  Lewis  has  founded  his  celebrated 
romance  of  *'  The  Bleeding  Mun."  The  translation  of  it,  howevAr,  whidi  I  have 
attempted  is,  I  believe,  the  first  that  has  appeared  in  a  rhythmical  form  in  English. 
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A  world  of  joy  without  loBS  or  leaven. 
And  ki«9  follows  kisa. 
And  they  feel  no  fear. 
Till  the  parting  cornea — ah  I  liow  Bhall  they  part  ? 
Though  Memory  gamers  their  bllu 
' "  " «  in  each  fond  heart  I 


But  the  Spring,  with  her  evee  of  tell-tale  truth, 
And  the  motherly  Summer  that  loves  the  sun. 
Come  round  ;  and  Griecld  ia  yet  to  be  won ! 
Snake  therefore  thus 
To  the  Baron  the  youth — 
'*  Hen-  Baroa,  I  love  thy  child  aa  my  life  ; 
Be  thou,  then,  gracious  to  us. 
And  give  me  the  damsel  to  wife  1" 


A  eloud  fell  black  on  the  Baron's  brow — 
"  Away,  light  stripling  I"  he  cried  in  ire. 
"A  daughter  of  mine,  I  trow,  looks  high 
Than  to  one  unallicd 
And  landless  aa  thou  I 
To-morrow  she  weda  iho  princely  lord, 
The  Palsgraf  of  Bcrgenheid. 
To  that  I  hare  pledged  my  word  1" 


Sir  Egbert  heard  him  with  tingling  blood. 

And  there  shot  through  hia  train  an  arrowy  pang. 
Without  a  word  of  response  he  sprang 
On  his  Danish  stuctd ; 
And  fjir  through  the  wood 
Ilegalloped  and  galloped,  as  though  to  win, 
Inrough  headlong  bodily  speed, 
Some  rest  from  the  fever  within. 


And  slowly,  as  hour  on  hour  glid  by, 
Hia  mind  reiissumed  its  wonted  calm. 
And  at  last  a  thought,  like  a  heaven-sent  balm. 


To  hiB  brow  wid  eye. 

esl"  he  exclaimed,  ''whatever  betide, 
.  save  thee,  thou  Pond  and  TmCi 
And  make  thee  mine  own,  m;  bride  I" 


'■Ilal  yes 
I  will  sa 


The  sinking  lun  hath  left  in  the  akie* 
A  river  of  crimson  light  behind. 
With  st«p  all  soft  ai  the  nuniner  wind. 
But  sadof  aoul, 
Griselda  hies 
For  the  last,  last  eve  to  the  bosky  grove. 
Ah,  me  I  what  a  world  of  dole 
There  llelh  in  ill-staired  lAvat 
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XI. 

But  Egbert  is  there  to  soothe  her  alarm. 

"  Sweet  love,"  he  whispereth,  '*  dry  those  tears ! 
There  beckon  us  yet  many  golden  years. 
At  midnight's  hour 
Thy  lover's  arm, 
That  oft  in  combat  hath  humbled  the  Strong, 
Shall  bear  thee  afar  from  the  power 
Of  all  who  would  work  thee  Wrong." 

xn. 

She  sank  on  his  breast  as  he  spake,  and  wept. 
**  I  yield,^'  she  said,  "  to  thee  and  to  Fate. 
But  how  shall  I  pass  the  court  and  gate  ? 
The  wardens  keep  watch. 
Ah  !  if  they  but  slept ! 

But" she  paused, — *'I  will  tell  thee  an  overtrue  tale. 

Which  even  Romance  may  not  match 
For  features  of  marvel  and  bale !" 

xm. 

The  youth  looked  into  her  eyes  to  divine 
Her  meaning.     **  Not  now,"  he  said,  *'  I  pray  I 
Some  happier  hour,  some  brighter  day. 
Will  1  gladly  list 
All  tales  of  thine. 
But  the  moments  are  now  too  precious  to  waflte." 
— "  Nay,  hear  me,"  she  smiled,  "  and  I  wist 
Thou  wilt  hardly  impugn  my  good  taste  1 

XIV. 

"The  first  of  our  house,  the  Baron  Walhorn, 
Had  also  a  daughter  by  name  Griseld. 
A  fairer  creature  none  ever  beheld  1 
She  loved  a  young  Knight 
Who,  alas  I  was  but  born, 
Like  thee,  to  an  heirship  of  sword  and  steed. 
But  Egbert  found  in  the  light 
Of  her  smiles  his  blissfullest  meed. 

XV. 

'*  Long  wooed  he  the  damsel,  and  fain  would  have  won 
Her  nand  at  the  altar,  but  Fate  forbade ! 
Her  sire,  unheeding  what  ruin  he  made. 
Condemned  her  to  pine ! 
The  disconsolate  one 
Had  barely  to  chuse  between  Death  and  Flight ; 
So,  the  plan  of  her  lover,  like  thine, 
Was  to  bear  her  away  in  the  night. 

XVI. 

**  But  a  treacherous  menial  betrayed  the  pair. 
And  Egbert  fell  by  the  daggers  of  slaves ; 
Howbeit,  Griseld's  was  the  love  that  braves 
All  peril,  all  pain  I 
She  flew  in  despair 
To  the  court  where  lay  her  lover's  cold  Gorse^ 
But,  ere  she  could  reach  it,  was  slain 
By  those  wretches  without  remorse  I 
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XVII. 

And,  since  that  night  of  slaughter  and  woe. 
Her  wandering  spirit  refaseth  to  rest. 
With  a  gory  wound  in  her  moon-white  breast 
She  nightly  oft 
Roams  to  and  fro 
Through  the  dear  old  halls  that  in  life  she  trod^ 
Her  dead  eyes  raised  aloft^ 
As  though  appealing  to  God. 


xvm. 


'*  She  wist  not  that  Egbert's  blood  was  shed ; 
She  seemeth  to  fancy  him  yet  alive. 
And  lino;ereth  still  to  sec  mm  arrive, 
Tillhe  take  her  away ! 
Strange  state  of  the  I>ead, 
Who  live,  without  Life  or  Thought,  and  seem 
In  a  region  *twixt  Night  and  Bay, 
Like  those  who  rave  m  a  dream  1 

XIX. 

'*  With  soundless  tread  she  slideth  along, 
In  white  apparel,  bespeckled  with  blood. 
In  life  she  was  loved  as  gentle  and  good. 
And  now,  as  a  shost. 
She  oflfers  none  \Vrong. 
The  guards  give  way  as  before  a  child, 
And  ope  the  gate :— they  have  lost 
All  dread  of  a  phantom  so  mild. 

XX. 

"Now  mark !    As  her  lot  was  like  mine,  alas  1 
She  pities,  I  ween,  my  sore -distress. 
At  midnight  then  will  I  borrow  her  dress. 
Her  spectral  garb. 
And  silently  pass 
Through  the  opened  gate,  as  the  child  of  Walhom ; 
And  thy  fleet-limbed  Northern  barb 
Shall  bear  us  afar  ere  mom." 

XXI. 

— "  O !  glorious !  glorious  1"  Egbert  cried. 
**  It  is  well  that  Love  should  suffer  and  dare. 
But  now  farewell  all  sorrow,  all  care ! 
By  early  dawn 
Will  I  make  thee  my  bride ; 
Meantime,  BelovM,  at  micmight's  hour. 
When  the  portal-bolts  are  undrawn. 
We  meet  once  more  in  this  bower." 

xxn. 

One  warm  embrace,  one  kiss,  and  they  part^ 
He  plunges  down  through  the  darklii^  dell. 
While  her  kerchief  waves  him  a  fond  farewell. 
—"Oh,  Egbert!  thou 
Art  the  heart  of  my  heart ! 
Adieu  all  timid  misgivings  and  fears  1 
Even  Death  shall  not  sever  us  now ; 
We  are  one  through  Eternity's  years  1" 
Vol.  XXX.— No.  178. 
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xxni. 

Now  midnight  palleth  valley  and  lea, 
And  Egbert  vaults  on  his  restless  roan. 
The  welkin  is  black ;  the  moon,  all  alone, 
Burns  lurid,  yet  cold. 
Over  tower  and  tree. 
But  Egbert  yields  to  no  idle  alarms  : 
He  knows  he  shall  soon  enfold 
His  Best-beloved  in  his  arms ! 

XXIV. 

And  the  turret-bell  over  wave  and  wood 
Tolls  far  that  latest  hour  of  the  late ; 
And  a  Figure  flit5  by  the  wide-swung  gate 
In  white  attire. 
Bedabbled  with  blood ; 
And  Egbert  is  nigh  with  his  light-limbed  steed. 
And  away,  as  on  wings  of  fire. 
The  Knight  and  his  true-love  speed. 

XXV. 

But  Joy  for  a  space  gives  place  to  Amaze 
In  the  youthml  bridegroom's  bounding  heart — 
— **  My  sweetest,  how  gossamer-light  thou  art ! 
Thy  frame  is  one 
That  a  babe  might  raise !" 
— "  Tis  all  the  meeter  for  fleeter  flight— 
My  clothing  is  thinly  spun. 
And  therefore  am  I  so  light !" 

XXVI. 

— '*  Beloved  1  thine  arms  are  as  ice  to  the  touch ! 
My  blood  is  frozen  in  thine  embrace  1 
There  breathes  a  benumbing  wind  from  thy  face !" 
— "  I  come  to  thee 
From  a  cold,  cold  couch, 
And  the  night-blast  bloweth  chill  and  frore  I 
But  love  like  thine,  it  may  be. 
Will  give  me  warmth  once  more  1" 

XXVII. 

Away,  away,  by  highway  and  hill. 
They  ride  throui^  the  night  and  the  rising  storm. 
My  sweet  Griseld,  thou  wilt  never  grow  warm  I 
There  is  mist  on  thy  brow ! 
Thou  art  bloodless  and  chill  1 

Thine  icicled  Angers  pierce  me  like  spears !" 

— •*  My  Egbert ! — and  what  I  am  now 
I  shall  be  through  Eternity's  years  !** 

xxvin. 

And  away,  away,  by  mountain  and  wood 

They  ride  through  the  night  and  the  rising  storm. 
— "  My  sweet  Griseld,  how  slight  is  thy  ^rm  I 
And  why  dost  thou  bow 
Thy  head  ?     Is  it  blood 
That  flows  on  my  bosom,  or  only  tears  ?" — 
— **  Hush,  Egbert  1    Ask  me  not  now  I 
Thou  wilt  know  through  Eternity's  years  I" 
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But  the  pale  > 

And  fliient  tum        n 
And  coU        m        "Older  yi  nj  ■ 

Till  the  coum      h 
At  u  buryinfr-; 
The  luaiden  then  tur 
And,  li^ht  as  a  shi 
To  the  greensward 

XXX. 

•*  Wilt  follow  mc,  lovo?"— "  Ay  !  ihoueh  to  the  tomb  I 
We  hiive  plighted  our  vows,  and  shall  soon  be  wed,— 
One  homo  1m)  our  hornet  one  bed  be  our  bed. 
Come  Pleasure  or  Pain, 
Come  Sunshine  or  Gloom  1** — 
— "Quick !  in,  then,  hither,  for  Morning  appMn. 
Nought  now  can  sunder  us  twain  ; 
We  are  one  through  Eternity's  yean  V* 

XXXI. 

She  presses  her  snow^old  lips  to  his. 

And  his  eyes  wax  dim,  and  he  ffjujm  for  breath ; 
And  he  c\^p%  her  hand  as  he  sUffenf  in  death  I 
...Far  of)*  to  the  cast 
Of  the  Danube  it  is 
That  they  ;<leep  together,  this  rirgin  and  youth. 
So  rum*  the  legend  at  least. 
But  I  vouch  not,  I,  for  its  truth  I 


^ipolrom* 

(raoX    THE    FRENCH   OF   M.    LAMAETnTB.) 

I. 

On  a  deserted  rock,  wooed  by  the  moanful  wave. 
The  mariner  from  afar  descries  a  lonely  grave, 

A  tomb  uncrowned  by  urn  or  bust. 
It  *himmereth  in  the  n(X)n  :  ^imc  hath  not  yet  embrowned  it, 
But,  initl  the  weetb  and  thorny  wild-flowers  grieving  round  it 

A  Sceptre  liclh, — trod  in  dust! 

u. 

Who  19  the  Sluml>cTer  there  ?     Ask  that  of  the  round  world  I 
Read  it  where'er  thou  seest  a  nation's  flag  unfurled, 

From  Ku^ia  to  the  Syrian  zone  I 
Read  it  on  marble  column  and  in  marvel-story  ! 
Vea,  in  the  hearts  of  those  who,  slavclike,  deemed  it  glory 

To  «[)end  their  blood  to  rear  his  throne  I 

III. 

The  untirlnjr  lU'll  of  Time  tolleth  from  age  to  age 
Two  mi;»hty  Names  of  Men  who  felt  the  world  a  cage 
To<»  narn>w  for  their  deetls  and  pouls  I 
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A  Third,  whose  laurels — and  where  was  it  that  these  grew  not  ? — 
"Were  twined  round  thunderbolts  that  they,  the  others,  knew  not. 
The  same  Bell  now,  but  loudlier,  tolls ! 

TV. 

And  He  sleeps  on  yon  rock  !     Under  six  feet  of  earth 
Rests  One  whose  giant  mind  gave  a  new  world-pulse  birth, 

His  foes  in  peace  may  tread  his  clay ! 
Past  are  the  pageant-show,  the  clangor,  and  the  fever. 
And  now  his  ghost  lists  but  one  mournful  sound  for  ever, 

The  sad  voice  of  the  waves  alway ! 

V. 

Yet,  think  not,  restless  Shade — ^restless  though  in  thy  tomb — 
That  I  stand  forth  to  taunt  thee  in  that  House  of  Gloom  I 

The  Lyre  upbraideth  not  the  Grave  ! 
Death  is  a  sacred  refuge  for  the  Mighty-hearted — 
Nought  should  be  breathed  by  bard  of  Greatness  once  departed 

Beyond  what  holy  Truth  may  crave  1 

VI. 

Thy  cradle  and  thy  tomb  lie  hidden  from  th^  Crowd. 
Thou  flashedst  on  the  world  like  lightning  from  a  cloud ! 

The  Fame  that  dazzles  and  deludes 
Thou  wonnest  ere  yet  known  to  France,  or  History's  pages ; 
So  the  vast  Nile  rolled  nameless  in  remoter  ages 

Through  Memnon's  hoary  solitudes  ! 

vn. 

The  ancient  shrines  lay  trampled,  the  thrones  overturned, 
When  Victory  bore  thee  through  the  globe  on  wings  that  burned. 

Our  Brutuses,  the  Madly-free, 
Knelt  at  thy  footstool  all ;  the  century  that,  abhorrent 
Of  customs,  laws,  kin^,  gods,  bore  all  down  as  a  torrent. 

Reared  a  New  Temple  unto  thee  I 

VIlI. 

Thou  combatedst  Error — ^but  without  the  Scales  and  Rod  1 
Like  Jacob  in  the  old  years,  thou  wrestledst  with  a  god, 

A  false  god,  whom  the  Just  abhorred  ; 
But,  ah !  thou  sportedst  oft  with  Names  too  bright  for  vision. 
As  ihe  impious  mocker  flings  around  him  in  dension 

The  glittering  vessels  of  the  Lord  I 

IX. 

The  Time's  abysmal  blanks  and  horrible  monster-chasms 
Thy  wisdom  soon  filled  up  1     Thou  quietedst  the  spasms 

That  shook  all  Europe  to  its  core  ! 
Thou  torest  off  the  mask  from  Falsehood's  loathsome  features^ 
And  shewedst  in  their  genuine  colours  those  foul  creatures 

Who  now,  thank  Heaven,  can  dupe  no  more  1 

X. 

Hadst  thou  then,  too,  restored  into  legitimate  hands 
The  Sceptre  placed  in  thine  by  lawless  robber-bands 

Of  desperadoes, — O I  hadst  thou 
Accomplished  for  the  Fallen  that  Vengeance  which  was  Duty, 
With  what  a  glorious  Diadem  of  immortal  beauty 

History  might  sanctify  thy  brow  ! 
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xt. 

Hut  Honor,  Justice,  Truth,.^spellwords  the  Good  adore^ 
To  thee  were  but  as  hollow  sounds  from  brazen  ore. 

Thy  warrior-soul  seemed  formed  to  foel 
Only  the  battle-shout  of  thy  victorious  hordes. 
Only  the  barbarous  music  of  their  clashing  swords. 

And  the  soD6rou8  tmmpet  peal. 


xu. 

Scorning  the  pettier  baubles  Mankind  play  with  here. 
Thou  grajij)edj}t  Empire,  as  a  god  above  their  sphere  1 

Thine  own  strong  Will  was  all  thy  chart  I 
Each  lightnins-winged  missive  parted  from  thy  soul 
As  the  sharp  javelin  speedeth  forthright  to  its  goal* 

Even  through  the  noblest  human  heart  1 


xiu. 

Never,  in  solace  of  thy  kingly  loneliness. 

Could  all  the  Banquet's  charms  allure  thee  to  excess. 

Thy  Purple  was  not  that  of  Wine ! 
And,  sternly  calm  amid  the  Fairest  as  the  Bravest, 
Thou  sawest  Beauty's  tears  and  smiles,  bat  never  gavest 

To  either,  tear  or  smile  of  thine  I 


XIV. 

Thou  gloriedst  in  War's  fierce  triumphs  and  alarms ; 
Thine  eve  and  ear  but  sought  the  sheen  and  shock  of  arms. 

Thou  hadst  a  soft,  caressing  hand 
But  for  thy  charger's  mane,  as  the  proud  animal,  flying 
Along  the  battle-plain,  trampled  the  Dead  and  Dying, 

Whose  life-blood  twice  enriched  the  land  I 


XV. 

l1iou  (zrewest  great  unmoved  ;  thou  diedst  without  sign ; 
No  deshly  heart  beat  in  that  cuirassed  breast  of  thine  ! 

In  thee  Life's  various  passions  met 
But  as  a  Dream  of  Thought,  a  Vision  and  an  Aiming ; 
Thou  soaredtft  ever  heavenward,  like  the  Eagle,  claiming 

Some  untracked  region  lofUer  yet  I 


XVI. 

To  harness  kings  as  captives  to  thv  conquering  Car, 
To  thundcrstrike  the  globe  to  its  fast  bounds  afar. 

To  smite  with  paralysing  strokes 
Tribunes  and  Emr>erors  both, — but,  above  all,  to  bring 
As  slaves  within  toy  sphere, — a  dreadly-charmed  ring  !— 

That  People  wno  had  spumed  all  yokes ! — 


XVII. 

To  be  the  Idea  and  the  Soul  of  our  great  Age, 

To  vanquish  Mankind  here,  and  then  fiing  down  thy  gage 

'To  the  high  Heavens,  and  war  with  them, — 
To  gamble  against  Fate,  and, — losing  it  or  winning—. 
SiilTto  renew  the  game  as  from  its  first  beginning, — 

Such  thoughts  itashed  from  thy  Di^lem  I 
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xvm. 

Thou  fellest  from  thy  lone  and  dreadful  altitude ! 
Begirt  by  tempest-clouds,  thou  couldst  not  long  elude 

The  shock  that  hurled  thee  to  thy  doom  ; 
And  Destiny,  the  one  sole  Ruler  thou  adoredst. 
Accorded  thee  in  mercy  more  than  thou  imploredst, — 

A  space  atwecn  thy  Throne  and  Tomb ! 

XIX. 

Oh  !  who  shall  fathom  the  Profound  of  thy  deep  mind, 
When  the  remembrance  of  a  Greatness  leit  behind, 

And  lost  for  ever,  pierced  it  through  ? 
When,  pondering  thy  returnless  life's  magnificent  errors, 
Repentance,  all-too-late,  appalled  thee  with  the  terrors 

Of  the  dark  pictures  Conscience  drew  ? 

XX, 

As  one  who  in  a  storm,  beside  a  river's  shore, 

Sees  in  the  wave  his  shadow  lengthen  more  and  more> 

And  take  a  hundred  monstrous  forms. 
So,  from  thy  soul's  drear  summit,  when  thine  years  were  eldest. 
Thou,  gazing  back  upon  the  eventful  Past,  beheldest 

The  scenery  of  thy  life  of  storms  I 

XXI. 

It  passed  before  thy  vision  in  one  mirroring  stream, 
Like  the  phantasmagoria  of  a  slumberer's  dream. 

Now  bright,  now  dark,  now  swift,  now  slow. 
Thou  heardest  groans  and  trumpets,  shrieks  and  music^  blended^ 
Thou  sawest  sights  of  woe  and  horror  untranscended 

Upon  this  side  of  Hell  below ! 

XXII. 

Here,  upon  Lodi's  Bridge,  amid  a  storm  of  balls. 
There,  in  the  burning  desert  where  stood  Memphis'  halls. 

Again,  by  Jordan's  shrunken  tide — 
Here,  where  the  Kremlin's  flames  rolled  forth  as  from  a  fountain. 
There,  on  the  frore  Saint  Bernard's  precipice-girdled  mountain. 

Thou  sawest  thine  image  multiplied  I 

XXIII. 

But,  wherefore  turnedst  thou  thine  eyes  away  even  now  ? 
Why  came  that  rapid  livid  pallor  o'er  thy  brow  ? 

What  strange  spell  held  thy  soul  in  thrall  ? 
Sawest  thou  the  smoking  ruins  of  some  thirty  cities  ? 
Stoodst  thou  once  more  m  Jaffa  ?     Ah !  thy  flatterers'  ditties 

Told  thee  that  Glory  atones  for  all ! 

XXIV. 

Yes  !  Glory  atones  for  all — for  all,  save  only  Crime ! 
Say  nought  of  Pichegru,  till  that  avenging  time 

When  all  things  hidden  shall  be  known. 
Perchance  he  really  perLshed  by  his  own  red  hand. 
Condorcet  carried  other  poison  through  the  land 

Than  his  books^ — as  his  death  hath  shown.* 


*  The  famous  prediction  of  Cazotte,  in  1782,  is  known  to  have  inoladed,  amonff 
others,  this  grand-minded  infidel  philosopher.     **  Yon,  M.  CondorMt,"  obaenrMl 
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XXV. 

But  I,  too,  luid  A  dream — I  saw  a  royal  voutli 
Butchered  in  middle  night,  mamacrcd  without  ruiby 

No  Nemesis  threatening  rcDgcance  near ; 
What  words  I  strove  to  8i>eak  died  on  my  lips  unuttered. 
But,  ere  1  awoke,  mefancied  the  hoarse  night-wind  muttered 

The  name  of  d'Knghien  in  mine  ear  I 

xxn. 

Ah,  Despot !  that  black  stain  upon  thy  brilliant  name 

Almost  makes  those  who,  while  they  admire  tliee,  itill  moft  bUuney 

Doubt  even  thy  genius,  as  tny  heart  1 
Hereafter,  haply,  less  obsecjuioui  times  than  these  are 
May  niche  thy  statue  atween  a  Marius  and  a  Cnair, 

Or  plant  it  on  some  height  apart  I 


xxvn. 

When  all  is  said,  thou  sankest  dark-bright,  like  the  sun ; 
And,  as  the  mower,  when  his  long  day's  work  is  done. 

Takes  up  his  scythe,  and  seelu  his  hire. 
Thou,  when  thine  hour  came,  girdedst  on  thy  sword  and  wentest 
Before  thy  God  and  Jud^^e,*  who,  according  as  thou  speotest 

Thy  gitls,  hod  siiules  for  thee  or  ire. 

XXVUI. 

Witnesses  oft  hare  told  that,  in  thy  latter  hoursy 
Alone  with  thine  own  Genius  and  the  Eternal  Pofwersy 

Thine  eyes,  awhile  beneath  eclipse. 
Were  suddenly  upliAed  heavenward,  as  in  token 
Of  somewhat  seen,  while  thou  pronouncedsi  in  tones  broken 

A  Name  not  oAen  on  thy  lips.f 


No  more ! — Such  was  thine  end ! End  I    Solitary  wordl 

Knd  !  Conqueror  of  the  World  I     Ekd,  the  last  God  and  Lord 
Who  ^hall  mete  out  rewards  and  pains ; 


the  dramatiftt,  *  will  die  after  having  swallowed  poison,  which  you  will  carry  about 
your  (>orM>n  in  those  (iaT'«,  as  a  means  of  enabling  you,  in  extremity,  to  escape 
d*>a(h  br  iIk^  hands  of  the  public  executioner.**  The  stania  is  somewhat  elliptical, 
but  the  ar^ment  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  if  Condorcet  committed  suicide  to  avoid 
d«in{;  by  the  guillotine,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Plcheeru  (who  was  found  strangled 
in  hi«  prt«on)  might,  from  a  similar  motive,  have  acted  In  a  similar  manner. 

*  The  last  words  of  Napoleon  were  **  Tfte  .  .  .  armteJ"  He  imagined  himself, 
we  may  suppose,  once  more  at  the  head  of  his  invincible  battalions.  It  is,  proba- 
bly, to  this  phantasy  of  the  expiring  hero  that  Lamartine  alludes.    His  woros  are : 

**  Tn  rcigait  ra  mouruit  ton  gUirc  tor  U  culaw, 
£t  ta  fus  dcmandcr  rtcwpeww  ou  jostle*." 

I  may  at  well  remark  here  that  another  edition  of  the  poet's  works  gives  the 
couplet  in  the  following  form  : — 


•  'Ot  toa  fUlT*  Matl««>  t«  I'anBM en  tUi 

Kt  tu  fttt  (knuoukr  JoMlc*  ou  rtomptMe** 


^  This,  if  true,  is  certainly  something  more  than  curious.  I  do  not  rsmember 
to  have  read  of  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  man v  narratives  on  record  of  Napoleon's 
Ust  boors.  It  iSf'however,  certain  that  the  "  Man  of  lyestiny,"  as  he  ealled  him- 
self, cherished  a  faith  In  something  beyond  destiny.  "  Je  connais  les  hommes."  said 
he  to  Count  Mootholon,  *'  et  je  sou  que  Jesus  Christ  n'etait  pas  homme."  He  evi- 
4max\j  bettered,  after  aU,  that  there  was  a  divinity  about  the  Son  of  the  Carptnttr 
altogether  distinct  from  and  immeasurably  superior  to  his  own. 
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Whojudgeth  by  two  standards  subjects  and  their  sovereigns, 
The  Slave  who  sweats  and  trembles,  and  the  King  who  governs^ 
This  by  his  crown — that  by  his  chains ! 

«  «  «  «  • 

•  *  •  • 

«  •  * 

*  • 

« 

XXX. 

He  is  judged,  his  life,  his  mind,  his  genius,  and  his  deeds 
All  have  been  sifted ; — and,  let  him  who  feels  he  needs 

Pardon  himself  forbear  from  him  ! 
Life,  Death,  Wrong,  Right,  Good,  Evil,  lie  in  controversy. 
And  God  perchance  may  have  made  for  Heroes,  in  His  mercy. 

Genius  and  Virtue  synonym  !* 


jttoreen:  a  Eobe^£ament 

(from   the   ZKI8H   OP   CHARLES   BOY    BfAC  QUILL  AN.) 

I. 

My  lone,  and  once  my  own.  Moreen, 
I  know  you  sigh,  I  know  you  mourn. 
But  ask  me  not  to  meet  you  more. 
This  heart  of  mine,  once  gay  and  green, 
Now,  woe-the-day  I  is  grey  and  worn. 
And  feels,  as  'twere,  one  cancered  sore ! 
I  walk  alone  in  trouble, 

Revolving  thoughts  of  gloom. 
Each  passing  day  doth  but  redouble 
The  miseries  of  my  doom  I 

n. 

In  trouble  ?     Oh !  how  weak  a  word ! 
In  woe,  in  horror,  let  me  say — 
In  wretchedness  without  a  name. 
The  wrath  of  God,  the  avenging  Sword 
Of  Heaven  burns  in  my  bones  alway. 
With  ever-freshly  torturing  flame  ; 
And  Desolateness  and  Terror 

Have  made  me  their  dark  mate. 
The  ghastly  brood  of  Sin  and  Error 
Repented  all-too-late  1 


m. 


Moreen,  my  veins  run  gall,  not  blood ; 
A  poison-plant  flowers  in  my  soul 
"Whose  deadly  rankness  never  fades. 


*  The  original  is — 


"  £t  Toni,  fl6auz  de  Dleu  I  qui  tait  il  1e  g£ni« 
N*est  pM  one  de  rot  verttu  ?" 


A  very  striking  sentiment,  to  which  I  fear  that  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  do 
justice. 


1847.]  Moreen 


My  thoughts,  dark  as  a  midnight  flood. 
Burst  forth  beyond  mine  own  control, 
And  take  all  hideous  shapes  and  shades. 
Unbreakable  chains  have  bound  me 

Prisoned  within  Hell's  pale  ; 
The  accursM  fiends  and  lorms  around  me 
Hold  me  in  hopeless  bale. 

rv. 

I  see  black  dragons  mount  the  sky  ; 
I  see  Earth  yawn  aneath  my  feet ; 
I  feel  within  the  Asp,  the  Worm, 
That  will  not  sleep  and  cannot  die. 
Fair  though  may  show  my  winding-sheet  1 
I  hear  all  ni^nt,  as  through  a  storm. 
Hoarse  voices  calling,  calling 

My  name  upon  the  wind. 
All  omens  monstrous  and  appalling 
Affright  my  guilty  mindl 

V. 

I  exult  alone  in  one  wild  hour. 

That  hour  wherein  the  red  cup  drowns 
The  horrors  it  anon  renews 
In  ghastlier  guise,  in  fiercer  power ; — 
Then  Glory  brings  me  golden  crowns. 
And  visions  of  all  brmiant  hues 
Lap  my  lost  soul  in  gladness, 

Until  I  awake  agam. 
And  the  dark  lava  fires  of  Madness 
Once  more  sweep  through  my  brain. 

VI. 

Yet,  oh.  Moreen  I  my  woe  of  woes. 
The  sharpest  shaft  I  am  pierced  withal. 
Is  Memory's  ever-festering  barb. 
This  tells  me  that  of  all  my  foes 
The  falsest  was  Moreen  Mulhall, 
The  traitress  under  Friendship's  garb  I 
'Twere  meet  if  one  I  had  sbghted 

Had  wrought  me  Wrong  and  Dole, 
But,  oh  1  to  find  my  best  hopes  blighted 
By  you*  .this  rends  my  soul  I 

vn. 

'Tis  anguish  far  beyond  what  they 
Who  dree  Life's  workday  toils  and  pains 
Even  in  intense  excess,  can  know, 
To  feel  a  false  Love's  dagger  slay 
The  joyous  lifeblood  in  the  veins. 
And  turn  to  ice  its  bounding  flow  I 
'Tis  agony  to  remember 

How  soon  Love  waxeth  cold — 
How  soon  the  frosts  of  its  December 
Follow  its  June  of  gold  I 


For,  oh,       r  \        i  tin 

A)       -i 
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No  levity,  no  approach  to  Crime, 
As  vet  had  made  you  less  endeared 

Tf o  those  who  sought  and  loved  you  most. 
My  bright  dreams  made  you  peerless, 

Till  Truth  bade  all  depart  ;— 
And  an  awakening  hour  more  cheerless 
Ne'er  broke  a  lover's  heart  I 


IX. 

And  now  you  fain  would  win  me  back 
By  promises,  and  prayers,  and  tears — 
In  vain,  in  vain,  my  poor  Moreen ! 
The  Gone  is  gone !    Man  cannot  track 
Afresh  his  course  of  blasted  years. 

Or  bid  flowers  bloom  where  fires  have  been! 
Our  goals, — ^for  you,  Contrition, 

For  me.  Despair, — are  set. 
My  path  lies  onwards  to  Perdition : 
Your  tears  may  save  you  yet ! 


X. 

In  those  resplendent  years  of  Youth 
"When  Virtue  seems  the  true  Komance, 
And  nought  else  lures  the  generous  mind, 
I  mi;rht,  even  had  1  strayed  from  Truth, 
Have  yet  retrieved  luy  road  perchance. 
And  left  mine  errors  far  behind, 
liut,  return  noxc — Oh,  neyer ! 

Never  and  nevermore  I 
Truth's  holy  fire  is  (|uenched  for  ever 
"Within  my  bosom's  core! 


XI. 

The  Past  belon<T8  to  Eternitv, 

And  we  once  more  shall  meet  it  there, 
And  reap  from  thence  our  fitting  meed. 
Let  me  not  eurse  you,  therefore  : — lie 
Before  whoso  ken  all  heart:*  are  Imre 
Alone  is  Jinlgi?  of  Thoujrht  and  Deed. 
We  see,  we  imrblin«l  mortals, 

But  the  Lnveiled  and  Nigh  ; 
Tlur  view  l>eyt»nd  Life's  Inner  Portalf 
Is  for  the  Oiiiniment  Kye. 


xu. 

But  ThouL'ht,  even  here,  will  brook  no  bonds; 
And  Memorv's  picturts  bum  with  hues 
Whieh  neither  Time  nor  Will  may  blot. 
The  wretch  who,  like  my^elt*,  de^pond^ 
Is  free  to  |>onder  and  jH.TUse 

The  history  t»f  his  h>st  life's  lot  :— 
And  if  I  o'er-severely 

Judge  you.  Moreen,  l>elieTe 
That  fit  ill  I  love  von  not  less  detrijr 
Than  ere  you  {>ade  mc  griere  I 


1847.]  Alexander  Ypsilanti. 

THE    SUMMING-UP. 

No  more !     Farewell !     My  fate  is  fixed ! 
What  yours  may  be  I  guess  not  well ; 
But,  for  myself,  I  nightly  die; 
And  the  two  worlds  I  stand  betwixt. 
The  Outward  and  the  Inward  Hell, 
Appear  outrolled  before  mine  eye. 
May  sights  far  different  meet  you 

Beyond  this  Vale  of  Woes — 
And  may  }rour  attendant  spirits  greet  you 
In  cheerier  words  than  tnose  1 


(from  the  ROMAIC.) 


I. 


Alexander  Ypsilanti  sate  in  Munka's  lofty  tower  ; 

Darkness  brooded  o'er  his  bosom,  darkness  like  the  midnight  hour. 

Long  he  gazed  in  silent  sadness  through  his  dreary  dungeon-bars 

On  the  clouds  that  swept  the  skies,  and  overveiled  the  moon  and  stars. 


n. 


*'  Oh,  my  fallen  Fatherland,  what  fate  is  thine !"  he  sighed  at  length. 

**  Thou,  the  home  of  Art  and  Song,  in  thrall  to  slaves  who  mock  thy  strength  I 

Would  that  on  thy  bleakest  hill  I  lay  a  bleeding  corpse  to-night, 

Since  thy  sons  no  more  may  hope  to  break  thy  chains  by  Battle-might ! 

in. 

So  he  spake  ;  and,  while  he  mused,  his  head  recliningon  his  hand. 
Slowly  slumber  overtook  the  Captain  of  the  Epirian  Band — 
When,  behold !  there  glanced  a  radiant  light  along  his  brow  and  cheek. 
And  he  heard,  as  'twere,  a  Voice,  like  some  deep-rolling  organ,  speak — 

IV. 

•'  Ypsilanti  1  Ypsilanti  I  Yield  not  thus  to  groans  and  grief- 
Greece  shall  march  to  Victory  soon,  led  onwards  by  her  chosen  Chief  I 
O  I  remember  my  Three  Hundred  1  Think  of  their  Thermopylae ! 
Thousands  live,  as  brave  as  they  who  fell  in  that  drear  Pass  with  me  I" 

V. 

Was  it  vision  ?    Was  it  real  ?    Did  the  granite  walls  give  way  ? 
Shone  a  glory  through  the  prison  brighter  than  meridian  day  ?— . 
Waking  with  a  thrill  of  rapture,  up  the  Hero  sprang — Alas  I 
AH  was  darkness  as  he  cried,  *'  Leonidas  !  Leomidas  I'" 


if> 


VI. 

r»ut  the  better  light  was  bom  in  i's  i 

'Twas  the  golden  light  of  Hope,  wed 

"  Praise  to  H<»»vpn  !"  he  '^ried,  i  **  aii»  a 
And,  how  Gi  v^ti  i     i 


J.  C. 


I.J 


.V. 
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I.  r..  k  '.-t    &    ..r  "     •    .  ~.    ..    ^v.  £..••■    A..  ^ 

yA^.^.'.'i  \j  '-.^--rr  s-rrio-i*  fr'^Iliical  c::i- 

\.\\ ■;  r>^ :.  --??:■:!-:. : — : r.  the  rap: i  « uc- 

i.'ii.r.iv^  ;•.,  i.  i  ::.-  cor.Ttant  njx   to 

j  «:c  t — to  :. .  i i-:  ■:  : :.  -  : : i ^  :r. vr^*  '.■  f  i h :  s  i n- 
'ii'.iioril  ;i^';.  .-.: :  .rL'-.:tcn.  a:,  i  Lis  vcrv 
ijArr.-;  MUw.i,  ,■»:.  lo  a  iTia;  ^ritv  -jf  those 
wK/  !.;»»■  dAi.Y}-!-.  AL:?l'>-lri-iian  *o- 
t:<.'tv,  tho.*t  •*':.-»  wtre  in  EoiiiVav,  the 
D«:r;k:iij,  or  tr.v  Southtrn  toiikan,  in 
thf' «;:irly  p.'irt  of  the  }ear  l^-3i»,  muit 
w»:ll  rtin»  :..l.i-r  tf.'.-  Ufit  -uri  ie-i  excite- 
Wi'-.'-t  wij-'h    |/r..-t<..!:l   '.-n    thv    ^ubi'.-ct 

of  ii»-  ''.ilrj,  t ?..■■.;::.  all  ihu  territo- 
ri'"»  »ij'r/''jf.t  tii  il.»:  ;:A'eriiinerit  nf 
hoTfi^-nv  ;  ,'iTi'J  wMcii,  ?.»i]ictiiae  licfurt; 
\i\*i  '}':'■  •.-a •'.-»  }i:i'U  froLi  a  rL'li»:;ous 
^Ta  lualiy  bi;!Uii  to  a><uiij»' a  {A>Iitical 
«.ljaract«;r.  A  briv-  r«.'i.orii  if  his  ca- 
r^-Mi  t}.' T'-f'ir.,  iHsitI""*  1  Tf-cnlin;;  a 
;.^r;tjii;tr  pha-';  of  Ilin«Iuo  =uj^r:jatu- 
ralj'iii,  \t't  LiriL'  f«^rth  in  a  rt-r.-i.t  iiv- 
ill/  ♦•xanijiK'  thvir  th'.-i.ry  of  «]ivitit:  ap- 
|if*araiH-("i  njioii  t-arili,  anil,  {'i-rhap'*, 
ill>i<^tratiiiL'  t'l*'  iiif"l»'  in  which  furmtT 
h'-T'iii;  or  ri.-inarkalili."  nieii  wt-rt*  t-lt* vat- 
i"i  iiitfi  iiicariiations  of  the  ik-itv.  mav 
hi-  M-«.-ful  aNo  on  iiMliti(.al  <jroun<ls. 

liic  {iFopi  r  nanif  of  thin  chiM  w:ia 
Narayun  I''»war  ;  hut  ht*  >sOon  hL-cauie 
*li-tirc'ul>h»<l  hy  tli.*  till*-  of  Narayun 
If  \'A.\,  tli'.-  Hn[.v  Niirayun;  ainl,  ulti- 
iiiat'rlv,  hv  tiiat  of  NaraMtii  Dlu,  the 
(f'Hi  Narayun.  ili*  w:l9  tin*  >fiii  of  a 
jM-a-arit  nanii.'d  i'«i\«ar,  aiiii  horn  in 
J'iMi[ii«or<l*'<',  u  viUau'L*  hi'li>n;^in^  tuthe 
Uaja  of  >attara>  sltiiatvil  abnut  mx- 
ti-r-ii  milc-i  Mortit  xf  Sattarai  .ind  ea£t 
of  WiUMr.  Of  his  varlirr  infancy  no- 
"hill/  fi-rtaiii  ii  l.i.nviii  ;  hut  at  thu  a^v 
'  i.'i;_'ht  y.ir-,  h-.*  h:»'l  hKonii*  faniou.> 

the  ni-i^hli'iurhiio  I  for  the  extraor- 


:.acrLTT  vLich  b«  priticMcdf  of 
ca:ch2^  aa-i  coairo!2ixv  reoomooi  ler- 
(•enii.  H«  weat  about  the  fieidi  and 
\r^^  T-XLJL^  the  ditcfees  axid  vmllf  of 
1  >Li«  stc-nf V  esticisg  or  dranimr  tbeie 
rr:-:ilts  fr<L*xn  their  holes  acJ  forking 
^IxiTcri,  azd  hanllei  theci  vith  the 
jTrA:r-£t  ftarlescQess.  He  teemed  veiC- 
ei  v::h  a  preii:rc:;oa  for,  and  acom- 
mxzd  cTer  theM  creanire«v  e«|aallT  liti- 
gTilAT.  He  had  thea  oootinuallT  tvio- 
el  roTirid  Lift  amu  and  neck  Tplajed 
^:th  them  as  other  diildren  woulii 
v:;h  kitteas :  petted  or  chided»  fondled 
i  T  chastised  them  vith  equal  impunitr. 
I  Lrv  came  at  his  summoDSy  and  de- 
parted at  hi«  bidding  ;  Mreral  verr 
cvDstazitly  around  him ;  he  appeared* 
in  tactv  to  live  among  them  and  coo* 
trcl  them  at  his  will. 

Hot  he  had  become  invested  vitbr 
or  acijuired  so  cxtraordinarr  a  faeohyi 
hi»  parents  could  cot  or  would  djC 
tell ;  and  it  is  difficult  now  to  deter* 
mir.t.'.  If  the  assumption  of  his  dii" 
ci|'le«.  that  he  was  endowed  with  pre- 
ternatural power,  he,  on  the  one  hand. 
inadmissible  ;  un  the  other,  it  b  difi- 
cult  to  imagine  by  what  prrMti  of 
tuition  an  art  so  difficult  and  dai^gcr* 
ous  cuuld  hare  been  taught  to  jovg 
a  child.  Nor  is  it  easj  to  coooeiTt  a 
motive  strong  enough  to  induce  nnreBli 
possessed  of  ordinary  filial  a&cti«i^ 
^a  ftrelinfT  very  strong  in  the  Hindoos^ 
to  iX{K>»e  their  infant  to  the  risks  of 
bo  deaiily  an  experiment— one  wkadb 
as  the  event  showed,  most  ohiBialdtj 
prove  fatal  to  him.  it  has  bcca  i^ 
gined  that  the  whole  tecnt  laj  in  Ui 
having  about  his  penoD,  or  bcuv 
bed  with  the  juice  of,  some  [  ^ 
htrb,  the  smell  of  which  had  the 
power  of  attracting  the  anakeii  aiA 
at  the  ^ame  time,  overpowering  th«r 
noxiou»  qualities,  bj  inducing  m  agrtel 
Voluptuous  intoxication.  Then  a« 
certainly  report!  of  the  eziitCDet  «f 
»uch  a  plant,  and  its  alleged 
u()on  the  snakes  would  not  bs 
than  tho&e  which  certain 
<1ucl'  upon  other  animals.  The 
ence  if  the  antidote  which  the  Man* 
^'oiH  > wallow  afker  being  bittei^  Ih 
w«'  helieve^  unqucstiooed  {  and  it  i^  ■! 
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all  event?,  a  more  rational  way  of  es* 
caping  a  difficulty,  to  give  nature 
credit  for  powers  not  generally  known, 
than  to  resort  to  the  supernatural  with- 
out an  adequate  necessity. 

But,  whatever  the  nature  of  his 
power  or  his  art,  it  was  soon  hruited 
ahroad  with  considerable  exaggeration ; 
and  his  own  family,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Brahmins,  began  to  turn  it  to 
account.  They  gave  out  that  Na- 
rayun,  whom  they  now  began,  for  the 
first  time,  to  dignify  with  the  addition 
of  Bawa,  or  "  The  Holy,"  was  not  an 
ordinary  mortal,  but  the  incarnation 
of  some  divinity,  born  into  the  world 
for  the  deliverance  of  the  human,  or, 
at  least,  the  Hindoo  race.  Strange, 
mysterious  words,  were  said  to  have 
fallen  from  him  at  times,  revealing 
glimpses  of  his  real  nature,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  come.  In 
general,  he  Was  so  far  from  being  a 
grave  child,  that  he  was  distinguished 
among  all  his  companions  for  his  spor- 
tive disposition,  his  love  of  merriment, 
and  his  addiction  to  gambling.  He 
never  would  wear  clothes,  which,  in- 
deed, Hindoo  children  at  his  age  sel- 
dom do,  but  ran  about  naked ;  and, 
when  not  engaged  with  his  favourite 
serpents,  he  would  be  found  seated 
among  a  crowd  of  children,  playing 
with  them  at  cowries.  These  shells, 
it  should  be  remarked,  are  used  in 
India  as  dice  ;  six  or  seven  being 
thrown,  the  varying  numbers  of  shells 
which  fall  with  the  orifice  up  and  down 
at  each  throw,  give  the  requisite  va- 
riety of  chances. 

This  sportive,  mercurial  character, 
and  this  habit  of  gambling,  which,  in 
Europe,  would  have  been  fatal  to  all 
pretensions  to  holiness,  rather  aided 
than  impeded  the  opinion  which  his 
friends  wished  to  spread  respecting 
him.  Fori  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  Hindoos,  sportiveness  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  deity,  when  emerging 
from  eternity,  unity,  and  quiescence, 
into  time,  variety,  and  action.  All 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  are  but  the 
sporting  of  the  divinity — ^the  mat  a,  or 
illusion,  by  which  he  deceives,  con- 
founds, and  evades  our  senses.  So, 
the  tremendous  battles  of  Rama,  and 
the  wanton  amours  of  Krishna,  were 
alike  but  "  keida"  and  "  maya,"  sport 
and  illusion.  The  whole  universe  is 
an  unsubstantial,  cl^ud-built,  flitting 
pageant— a  shifting,  deceptive  pano- 


rama or  phantasmagoria— a  sleight,  a 
game,  with  which  the  divinity,  like  a 
skilful  juggler,  cheats  our  perceptions 
and  baffles  our  inquiry.  Conformably 
to  these  views,  Narayun's  fondness  for 
play  and  gambling  were  set  down  and 
reverenced  as  krida  and  maya — divine 
sport  and  illusion.  The  little  boy, 
throwing  up  cowries,  or  pelting  his 
playfellows  with  mud,  beheld  by  the 
eye  of  faith,  and  through  the  medium 
of  the  maya  doctrine,  was  no  longer 
the  urchin  Narayun  Powar,  but  the 
God  Narayun,  sporting  with  worlds. ; 

The  false  ever  simulates  the  true — 
the  demoniacal  apes  the  divine.  To 
this  imagined  Messiah  of  the  Mahratta 
nation,  there  was  not  wanting  a  Baptist 
to  go  before  his  face,  and  prepare  his 
way — to  announce  his  mission — to  bear 
testimony  to  his  divinity.  Balkrishna, 
the  Brahmin  koolkurnee,  or  village 
registrar  of  Pimpoordee,  undertook 
this  office.  Selecting  a  small  rivulet 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  there  esta- 
blished a  teerth,  or  place  of  sacred 
bathing,  in  the  name  of  Narayun  Deo, 
the  living  God  Narayun.  Thither 
were  invited  pilgrims  from  all  quar- 
ters, to  come  and  purify  themselves  in 
the  sacred  waters ;  thither  the  sinner 
was  summoned  to  be  washed — ^the 
faithful  to  offiir  up  their  sacred  vows— 
the  weary  and  distressed  to  obtain  rest, 
and  a  deliverance  from  worldly  cares — 
the  sick  to  be  healed,  in  the  name  of 
Narayun.  The  diseased  of  all  deno- 
minations flocked  to  the  spot  from 
every  quarter,  bathed  in  the  stream, 
and  sat  down  upon  the  banks,  awaiting 
the  destined  hour  of  their  deliverance. 
The  blind,  the  lame,  the  leper,  and  the 
cripple,  were  there  in  great  numbers 
and  in  great  hope;  for  rumour  had 
spread  abroad  through  the  country, 
that  many  lepers  had  been  healed,  and 
many  blind  had  received  their  sight. 
Parties  appeared  in  Bombay  and 
Poonah,  who  averred  they  had  been 
cured  by  Narayun :  and  these  asser- 
tions of  one  or  two  strangers,  whose 
history  it  was  impossible  to  trace,  or 
whose  truth  to  test,  were  multiplied  a 
hundred-fold  by  the  voice  of  popular 
exaggeration,  and  increased  the  gene- 
ral ferment  and  delusion.  On  the 
spot  no  cure  was  publicly  witnessed ; 
indeed  none  appears  to  have  been  for- 
mally attempted.  Each  was  told  to 
bathe — to  lay  his  offering  at  the  feet 
of  Narayun — to  worship,  offer  up  his 
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prayer  or  his  vow>  and  then  retire,  and 
await,  in  silent  resignation  and  hope, 
conjoined  with  a  frequent  repetition  of 
bathing  in  the  sacred  rivulet,  the  hour 
when  it  might  please  the  divinity  to 
fulfil  it. 

Evangelists  were  not  wanting  to  re- 
cord Narayun's  actions,  nor  apostles  to 
proclaim  his  mission  and  his  doctrine. 
He  was  soon  attended  by  a  crowd  of 
Brahmins,  of  whom  four  were  specially 
employed  in  registering  his  words  and 
actions — the  miracles  and  cures  alleged 
to  have  been  performed  by  him,  and 
the  vows  offered  up  in  his  name.  One 
of  these  legendary  gbspels,  of  which  a 
copy  got  into  circulation,  amounted  to 
about  three  hundred  foolscap  sides  in 
manuscript.  Other  of  his  Bramhin 
disciples  were  sedulous  in  spreading  his 
fame  and  inculcating  his  doctrine  upon 
all  who  approached  the  pilgrimage, 
whether  from  faith  or  curiosity.  The 
doctrine  which  he  is  represented  as 
having  preached,  and  which,  at  all 
events,  his  aj)Ostles  preached  in  his 
name,  amounted  to  this :  that  men 
should  no  longer  worship  gods  of  wood 
or  stone ;  that  all  faith  should  be 
placed  in  him,  the  living  divinity,  come 
to  deliver  the  world.  The  deliverance 
thus  promised  and  looked  for,  seems 
to  have  been  like  that  expected  by  the 
Jews  from  their  Messiah,  an  earthly 
one — from  physical  evil  and  political 
servitude.  Foreign  dominion  was  to 
cease — Narayun  to  obtain  supremacy  ; 
the  wicked  and  impure  to  be  extermi- 
nated, piety  to  flourish,  the  golden  age 
to  return. 

Miracles  were  not  wanting  to  con- 
firm his  mission;  they  are  cheap  in 
India.  Besides  the  details  of  cures, 
alleged  to  have  been  performed  on  the 
blind,  the  lame,  and  the  leper,  who,  as 
all  the  new  arrivals  were  told,  had  gone 
away  rejoicing  ;  and  of  vows  made  in 
distant  places,  and  fulfilled  by  Nara- 
yun ;  other  marvels  were  narrated  of 


him.  When  his  uncle«  unable  to  pay 
the  balance  of  his  land-tax  to  the  re- 
venue officers  of  the  r£gah  of  Sattara» 
was  taken  before  the  chowdry,  and  a 
large  stone  placed  upon  his  head,  (a 
common  mode  of  torture  resorted  to 
under  Mahratta  governments,  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  payment  from  re- 
cusants)— Narayun,  beholding  his  dis- 
tressed situation,  and  filled  with  indig- 
nation at  the  outrage,  miraculously 
removed  the  stone,  and  miraculously 
produced  the  sum  that  was  demanded. 
When  the  rajah  himself  came  to  visit 
him  and  commanded  his  attendance, 
he  refused  to  obey  the  summons,  and 
ordered  the  rajah  to  wait  upon  him. 
The  incredulous  rajah  demanded  a 
sign,  and  Narayun  ordered  a  large 
rock  to  transport  itself  from  its  native 
bed,  and  move  to  an  opposite  hillock 
in  his  presence.  These  and  similar 
feats  of  thaumaturgy,  n^ire  narrated 
to  all  comers ;  and,  from  the  wonder- 
ful command  which  they  beheld  him 
daily  exercise  over  the  snakes  that 
were  brought  to  him  from  every  quar- 
ter, such  tales  received  a  ready  cre- 
dence. 

Prophecies  were  not  wanting.  An 
ancient  prediction  of  the  poet  Toolsee- 
das,  referring  to  a  period  not  far  dis- 
tant from  that  in  which  Narayun  ap» 
peared,  was  pressed  into  his  serWce. 
It  foretells  the  appearance  of  an  eztra- 
qrdinary  person,  who  is  to  obtain  poli- 
tical supremacy  in  India>  and  terminate 
all  foreign  dominion ;  and  the  person 
so  foretold  is  not  to  be  a  mere  man» 
though  in  human  form>  but  an  incar- 
nation of  Indrajit,  the  son  of  Rawun. 
Rawun,  as  perhaps  most  of  our  read- 
ers know,  was  a  gigantic,  many-armedf 
many-headed  demon>  or  Titan — a  Hin- 
doo Briareus,  who,  some  thousands  of 
years  ago,  was  king  of  Lunka,  or  Cey- 
lon, and  was  slain  by  the  gbd  Ramatat 
the  end  of  the  war  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  Ramayun,  the  Hindoo  Iliad.* 


*  Rawun  had,  like  Paris,  carried  off  Sita,  the  wife  of  Rama.  Rama  and  his 
brother  Luxoomun,  like  the  two  Atridcs,  laid  siege  to  the  ravisher*s  capital,  which 
thev  took  and  burnt,  as  the  Greeks  did  Troy  ;  recovering  the  imprisoned  beauty, 
anci  slaying  her  captor  and  all  his  family.  Every  exhibition  of  tire-works,  trans- 
parencies, or  other  pyrotcehny,  is  to  this  day  called  Lunka  by  the  Hindoos,  as 
representing^  the  superb  conilagration  of  that  cily  produced  by  one  of  Rama's  most 
efficient  allies,  the  monkey-god,  Hunoomun,  commander  of  the  army  of  monkeys, 
D\'ho  assisted  Rama's  operations.  Hunoomun  allowed  his  tail — a  tail  some  miles 
long — to  get  into  jeopardy  among  the  besieged,  and  they  imprudently  wreaked  their 
vengeance  on  this  formidable  member,  by  setting  it  on  fire,  and  feeding  the  flame 
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In  this  war,  Indrajit,  too^  was  slain 
by  Luxoomuni  Rama's  brother.  It 
may  be  wondered  at,  that  the  son  of  a 
demon  should  have  so  glorious  a  future 
destiny  predicted  him ;  or  that  those 
who  wished  to  represent  Narayun  as 
a  god,  should  thus  identify  him  with  a 
titanic  hero.  But,  through  the  whole 
Hindoo^  system,  the  demoniacal  or  ti- 
tanic nature  and  the  divine  melt  into 
each  other.  Their  external  pheno- 
mena are  opposed,  but  this  is  maya, 
or  illusion  : — their  internal  essence  is 
one.  Indrajit,  in  his  former  appear- 
ance on  earth,  had  himself  overcome 
the  god  Indra  (the  atmospheric  Jove), 
and  wrested  the  thunderbolt  from 
him.*  Rawun,hi8  father,was,  although 
a  Titan,  an  ascetic  of  exalted  devotion. 
His  very  death,  at  the  hand  of  the  god 
Rama,  was  a  glorious  reward  for  this 
virtue.  In  the  pantheistic  and  mystic 
views  of  the  Hindoos,  all  oppositions 
and  diversities  are  reconciled  in  unity. 
The  apparent  enmity  and  punishment 
of  the  devout  Demon  King  was  only 
external  maya,  phenomenal  illusion; 
the  hostile  contact,  the  death-embrace 
with  Rama,  was,  in  reality,  union  with 
the  Divinity  I 

There  was,  therefore,  no  difficulty 
on  the  score  of  Indrajit's  former  ti- 
tanic character : — this  was  quite  con- 
sistent with  his  now  coming  as  a  god 
and  deliverer  of  mankind.  All  that 
was  necessary  was,  to  make  the  verses 
of  Toolsee-das  fit  Narayun  Deo.  This, 
with  the  help  of  a  little  interpolation. 


was  easily  effected;  and  the  predic- 
tion, thus  altered,  was  speedily  circu- 
lated, and  before  long  was  in  every 
hand  and  on  every  tongue,  through 
the  Mahratta  country. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
metrical  prophecy  of  the  poet  Tool- 
see-das. It  was  written  during  the 
supremacy  of  the  Mogul  or  Turkish 
dynasty,  whose  fall  it  predicts:  and 
the  first,  second,  fourth,  and  fifth 
stanzas,  being  found  in  most  copies, 
may  be  considered  genuine.  The 
long  third  stanza,  however,  is  not  in 
any  old  copy,  and  must  have  been  spe- 
cially framed  to  ret>resent  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  British  power  in  theDeckan. 
The  particular  locality  and  the  heal- 
ing of  disease  are  evidently  introduced 
to  adapt  it  to  Narayun  Deo.  It  will 
be  observed,  too,  that  the  four  last 
lines  of  this  stanza  repeat,  in  a  com- 
bined form,  particulars  mentioned  se- 
parately in  the  first,  fourth,  and  fifth 
stanzas :  and  the  omission  of  the  whole 
third  stanza  will  not  injure  the  sense 
of  the  genuine  prophecy.  It  is  clearly 
an  interpolation  and  a  forgery.  The 
nineteenth  century  of  Vikrumaj it,  with- 
in which  the  prophecy  was  to  be  ac- 
complished, terminates  in  1844.  The 
fifteenth  year  of  the  British  rule  in  the 
Deckan,  when  it  was  to  be  overthrown, 
and  the  year  Nundun,  when  Indrajit 
was  to  establish  his  supremacy  atDelhi* 
and  the  new  golden  period  of  eighty 
years  was  to  commence,  correspond 
with  1832-33. 


PROPHECY    OF   THE    POET    TOOLSEE-DAS. 

I. 

"  Why,  mind,  art  thou  impatient  ?     There  shall  conTe, 
Within  one  thousand  and  nine  hundred  years, 
A  destined  period,  when  Indraijit, 
The  son  of  Rawun,  shall  again  be  born. 


with  all  the  available  oil  in  the  city.  But  as  soon  as  it  was  well  kindled,  Hunoomun 
commenced  wagging  it  to  and  fro  through  their  capita],  and  thereby  produced  the 
most  magnificent  conflagration  on  record. 

*  Perhaps,  like  Franklin,  of  whom  it  is  said,  metaphorically,  Eripuit  fulmen 
ccelo.  Indeed  one  is  led  to  suspect  that  Rawun  and  his  son  were  in  reality  men  of 
great  scientific  resources.  A  remark  on  this  subject  was  once  made  to  us  by  a 
Hindoo,  which  is  so  curious  that  we  here  record  it : — "  The  Hindoos,  who  watch 
and  reflect  upon  the  proceedings  and  achievements  of  you  Europeans,  say  that  all 
your  actions  resemble  those  attributed  in  our  Poorans  or  religious  poems,  to  giants 
and  demons.  Thus  it  is  said  in  the  Ramayun,  that  Rawun  had  taken  several  of 
the  ffods  prisoners,  and  made  them  his  household  servants.  The  god  Agni  (fire) 
was  his  cook,  and  dressed  his  food  ;  the  god  Wayoo  (wind)  was  his  housemaid,  and 
swept  his  chamber ;  the  god  Waroonu  (water)  was  his  gardener,  and  watered  his 
trees ;  and  so  with  the  rest.  You,  too,  have  mastered  and  imprisoned  these 
elements,  and  make  them  serve  you.  The  wind  works  your  ships ;  the  ether  (gas) 
lights  your  houses ;  you  have  namessed  the  fire  and  water  like  horses  to  your 
carriages  and  your  steamers  ;  they  work  in  your  mills,  and  coin  your  money.*" 
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<*  Why,  mind,  art  thou  impatient  ? — for,  behold ! 
The  splendour  of  the  Turkish  race  shall  fade, 
Even  as  a  garment  fretted  by  the  moth  : 
And  to  the  North,  the  South',  the  East,  the  West, 
The  destined  one  his  kingdom  shall  set  up. 

III. 

"  Why,  mind,  art  thou  impatient  ? — ere  that  day. 
Largo  armies  of  a  race  impure  shall  come 
Into  the  Deckan,  and  sot  un  a  sway 
Fur  a  brief  period,  which  shall  wane  away 
And  perish  of  itself.     Behold  !  behold  1 
Out  of  the  sea — with  hat  upon  his  head — 
A  reddish-bodied  waterman  shall  come. 
To  man  nor  woman  working  anght  of  good 
And  hold  dominion  fur  some  fifteen  years ; 
Till  Indrajit,  the  son  of  mighty  Rawun, 
In  Hurec  liulevunt  Punchal's  land  be  born : 
At  Delhi  he  shall  rule  for  eighty  years ; 
Shall  heal  disease,  and  shall  consume  the  wicked. 

IV. 

**  Why,  mind,  art  thou  impatient  ?     In  that  day 
Hhoolbula,  born  in  Powar*s  ancient  race. 
Shall  rule  at  Delhi.     In  the  year  called  Nundan, 
In  the  sixth  day  of  Vusunt's  vernal  seasou, 
There  shall  be  spread  his  regal  canopy. 

V. 

"  Why,  mind,  art  thou  impatient  ?     Eighty  years 
This  golden  age  Khali  last : — virtue  shall  floarish. 
And  all  the  wicked  be  destroyed ; — by  aid 
Of  Rughoobeer,  thu.s  Toolstnl'-das  [foretells].' 


tt 


Psalmists  were  not  wanting  to  bymn  bis  celebrity.     Of  thcM  we  vaiijok 

Narayun*s  praise.     Many   hymns  and  one  which  was  circulated  at  sd  ctriv 

canticles  were  composed  in  his  honour  stage  of  his  ^>pearaiice»  and  becuBt 

by  the  Hramhins  around  him,  and  for-  very  widely  known:— 
warded  to  every  quarter  to  increase 

TRANSLATION  OF  AN   UlllirNu   OU   MhrrUU'AL  in^IN,  IN  niAIBK  OF  XABATVX 

Compowd  anil  clrcidkted  by  UuK-ri«hna,  the  Koolkurnee  or  Reglftnr  of  Iht  TUbfi  af ! 

I. 
"  In  the  hamlet  of  Pimpoordeo, 
In  the  ancient  line  of  Powar, 

Young  Narayun  rose  to  life. 
Numbering  onlv  eight  brief  summers. 
But  in  glory  all  outgrowing. 

Young  in  years  and  old  in  fame. 
Gathering  ail  the  children  round  him. 
On  the  ground  behold  him  sporting. 
Or  \«ith  cowries  joyous  plav. 
Hark  to  Rah'ri.Nlma's  cry  ! — '  Approach  all  ye  who  will. 
And  be  delivered  from  the  toils  of  life  !* 


4( 


u. 

Rumour  spread,  the  infant  played  with 
Scorpion^,  Miakos.  and  deadly  reptiles, 

(Srantiiii;  c^erv  faithful  vow. 
On  the  ocean,  oh,  S'arayun! 
Tempest-tossed  a  vessel  laboured. 

And  had  perished  but  for  thee. 
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Thee  the  mariners  remembering, 

Straight  thou  gavest  them  assistance, 
And  convey'dst  the  ship  to  port. 
Hark  to  Balcrishna's  cry ! — *  Have  pity  on  him. 
And  keep  him  free  from  worldly  griefs  and  cares  !' 

in. 

**  Thou  delightest  most  in  serpents, 
Loving  stUl  their  folds  to  handle. 

And  to  twine  them  round  thy  neck. 
Thou  delightest,  too,  with  children 
Blithe  to  sport,  without  apparel. 
And  with  cowry  shells  to  play. 
Hark  to  Balcrishna's  cry  I — *  Oh  be  his  guide, 
Nor  let  him  into  mental  darkness  fall  !* 

IV. 

**  From  the  hills,  the  yales,  the  cities. 
Speeding  fast  to  meet  Narayun, 

See  the  trooping  serpents  come  1 
Thou  art  called  by  men  Narayun, 
But  thy  real  name  is  hidden : 

What  thy  nature  none  can  tell ! 
Hark  to  Balcrishna  s  cry ! — *  In  Powar's  line. 
To  free  the  world,  the  world's  deliverer's  come  V 

V. 

**  At  the  moment  most  auspicious 
Broken  was  the  cocoa-nut, 

And  drawn  the  lines  triangular. 
For  Phuta-pooree,*  at  his  biddmg, 
Up  shall  rise  a  mighty  city — 
In  his  hands  tne  rate  of  men ! 
Hark  to  Balcrbhna's  cry ! — *  Remember  men, 
Remember  our  deliverer  is  come !" 

VL 

*'  To  the  king,  Narayun's  uncle 
Owed  a  balance  for  the  impost 

Of  his  land,  rupees  fifteen. 
To  the  chowdry  he  was  taken, 
On  his  head,  to  force  the  payment. 

Quick  they  placed  a  heavy  stone. 
StroUin?  by,  Narayun,  wond'ring, 
Saw  and  questioned — <  Why,  oh !  uncle, 

Is  this  stone  upon  thy  head?' 
He  replied,  because  a  balance 
Of  rupees  fifteen  is  due,  and 

I  have  not  the  power  to  pay. 
Fdled  with  wrath,  the  child  inmgnant. 
Heaved  the  stone  from  off  his  head,  and 

Paid  the  sirkar's  money  down. 
Hark  to  Balcrishna's  cry ! — <  To  magnify  his  name, 
From  all  their  woes  his  worshippers  ne  frees.' " 

Narayun's  fame  was   now  spread  was  to  achieve.   As  Rama  and  Krishna 

throughout  western   India.     He  was  had  in  former  times  rid  the  earth  of 

established  in  the  minds  of  men  as  an  demons  and  giants»  and  overthrown 

incarnation  of  the  deity^  and  the  most  the  dominion  of  wicked  men,  so  he 

extravagant  expectations  began  to  be  was  destined  to  put  an  end  to  the  rule 

entertained  of  the  results  which  he  of  the    European    barbariitns.     One 
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writer  from  the  Deckan,  describing 
the  excltt'iiiont  which  had  boon  preva- 
lent there>  savs,  in  a  letter  published 
just  after  Narayun's  death — 

**  Thousands  flocked  from  pv«.Ty  part 
of  the  country  tp  see  this  new  deity; 
and  besides  those  who  went  cxpn-ssly 
for  the  purpose  of  pro>tratin<j  thcm- 
Rolvos  bof«ire  him,  all  travellers  wire 
sure  to  take  that  road,  who  had  any 
business  at  Ware  or  Sattara.  Oowds 
of  blind  and  of  h'pors  aKo  11oelie«l  to 
l*impt)ord«M»  fr«)ni  all  «piart«*rs,  e.vpect- 
iiif::  to  obtain  deiivrraue*-,  Ui»\v  ijiat  a 
Ciod  had  <'i)nd«*^('o:uI»*d  to  dwtll  with 
men.  ^laiiy  lepers  were  M'ate<l  bi-^ido 
a  rivulet,  waitin;;  for  a  miraculi>u»*  rure, 
and  it  was  j^ivi-n  r>ut  throu«^hout  tin* 
country  that  several  lepers  had  boen 
cured,  and  several  blind  had  received 
their  j*ii;ht." 

In   another   published   letter   from 
Poona  is  the  fullowiu;^: : — 

**  I  suppose  you  must  have  heanl  of 
Narayuu  Haua,  the  miraculiMi-*  rhiM  «if 
I'iiiHMiordi'e,  who  was  sai<l  !■»  r.ii-^*'  thi* 
<lea<l,  to  make  tin*  blind  to  ^fv,  tin*  di-af 
to  h«*ar,  thi-  lam«»  to  walk,  C^!*.  Tlie 
j^eneral  infatuation  re*;]>»  etin;;  liim  la-re 
was  truly  a^tonisliinj;;  even  tlie  most 
sensil)h>  nativrs  did  not  escapi*.  Im- 
mense crowds  left  Po'ina  pvepy  day, 
to  visit  him  durini^  his  lirirt'  erirtM-r. 
One  tlav  I  was  told  tliat  thi-rr  had  In-i-n 
a  report  that  a  I  ir^j**  >n,tK<«  ^innnioned 
by  Narayun  Il.iwa  !r«.ni  I't  itun,  had  ar- 
rived at  the  t>Mn|)1i'  of  Muinina  Deveo 
Cthe  l*rot»">tant  «-Iiureh,  <h';lieat«-l  to 
St  M:ii*y'».  whitlii-ra  "jreat  niaii_\  people 
had  gon»'  in  eon  i-qiK  nci'." 

Kven   in  Hond»av,  wli.re   the   com- 
niei-eial  >pirit,  tlo*  .^-preail  of  edueatiun, 
the   constant    intereour'«  •   with   I'uro- 
piaus,    and    the    i;npre-^ion.^  rn-iive«l 
lV«)ni  «laily  wituf-in;;  tin-  re''<Mirei>  »»f 
Hriti  b  powiT  and  seiiT.e.-,  di^]>lau'd  ill 
the   ar>enal,  ^bippin^',  'lork-yard,  and 
mint,    bavf    ;:i  i.erated     a    \ilioie-nnio 
}«eeptieisn)  a**  ti»  tiie  iniraeul«>u.s  power 
<»f  pretendeil  jj:o(K;nid  ^aints  ;  \.\*-n  lure 
the   in.'itlrn"<>'»  took  to  »u"b  an  'A'.i  !it, 
tbatf  within  tuo  or  t):iie  montii^.  no 
lt""s  tb::n  ti-n  tl.'ni'Mr.fl  pil;ri-ini-,  many 
of  tb.  in  men  of  wi-alth  and  ra'ii  ,  ?et 
nty  to  I'liw  b.  t'l  in*  ti»-  fi  •  ♦  of  N.ir.i  -nil. 
Tin'  jda-M  ari.  rid  I'.rnp-iin  .1.  i-  1  ;i.|  by 
tiiis  ti*n«'  b«MMi]iH»  .••.n  itisin-  i,-r  '"neKiii)- 
m*-nt  of  pi  UN  i:i.->,  and  i-id  t'.i.r  *"  i  ■  .i- 
11/e    the    [ir«>|ii;iry   uf  a    miu'lity    liiy 
uri.Mn)^   at   the  biibbm;  of   NarA^uii. 


The  house  of  his  parents  had  now  be- 
come 1  »ftcred  shrine,  a^  tho  neicb- 
bouring  rivulet  had  become  a  «trfam 
for  holy  ablution.  Both  throve  apace. 
His  family  and  the  administer! neKrab- 
inins  were  rapidly  growing  rich  ;  f^a 
on  all  that  bathed  in  the  waters,  or 
l>owed  to  the  divinity,  a  tax  was  Ie%tt^ 
Kven  the  blind  beggars  were  nut  rs* 
empt.  Many  persons  al&o  at  a  ul>- 
tance,  who  viere  themselves  unable  to 
come,  made  vows,  which  th«*v  furvaril- 
ed  with  their  offerings  to  the  sbrtne. 

Tu  complete  the  establtshmebt  <( 
Narayun,  a  little  girl  at  the  viUjl'*^  ci 
Sunee,  u  ho  was  also  >ald  to  be  giftei 
with  miraculous  powers,  was  set  op  &i 
his  intended  bride  (for  the  fanner  io- 
carnations  Kama  and  Krishna  had 
married)  and  on  a  certain  day,  it  «tf 
rumoured,  he  would  cause  a  ma^'uio- 
Ci'Utly  capari<oned  steetl  to  ri«e  \*ut  of 
the  earth,  an  which  he  was  tu  ]*roce«^i 
t'l  meet  her.  She  was  given  out  to  he 
an  incarnation  of  some  Teinale  deity. 

Narayun  I«awa  Itad  now  been  aboat 
SIX    months   bet  ore   the  public.     Hi* 
divinity  was   c^tabli$hed.     His  ian^ 
the  number  of  his    wor>bipper»«  iut 
amount  of  offerings,  the  vows  wnt  to 
be  registered,  the  pilgrims  crondinff 
to  his  presence,  were  all  increasixx  m 
rapidly,    that  men   began  to  w«>D«i(r 
what  woulil  be  tlie  Upshot  of  thU  i2a.Iv 
aecumulatin)^  enthusiasm.     The  rajah 
of  Sattara  was  v^rv  uneasv.     It  woaii 
ap]>ear  that   he   had  discredited  aoi 
disliked  the  pretensiona  of  Narayv 
from  the  fir»t ;  and*  at  an  intcrricw 
which  took  place,  be  allowed  tone- 
thing  of  his  doubts  and  his  emniiy  to 
transpire.    11  ib  scepticism  mu»l  Bol  bt 
Set  donn  entirely  to  his  good  tense m' 
enlightened  views.     Facia  have  HMt 
come  to  light — if  we  are  to  cmiit  iki 
a  1  leg  it  ions  made  in  the  public  p>p0^ 
:ind    at    the    tiiut    uncontradictt^ 
ubieb  afford  a  very  curious  and  mA* 
L'ient  rtaM>n    for    his    oppcMttioB^  il 
till*  same  time  that  they  prove  ikC 
the  nijah  wub  quite  at  credoloiis  tfl 
Mipt-r^titlous   as  the  revt  ofhisco^ 
try  nun.      One  of  the   ladiet  tf  his 
e  •iir:.  tV.e  «ife  of  one  of  hit  mimtlit^ 
bad,  i:  apjM'ar^,  been  for  suHiy  yttfi 
sulijeei  t(»  full  into  traneet  dr~ —   "^'"^ 
K:e  \«as  filJtHl  with  a  1 
or  opirit  of  vatieinaiioo.      In 
p>i:od^  of  inirard    lupiditj*  slw 
L'ivLU  utterance  to  a  serica  of  _ 
ti<iii>,  pruinising  the  R^  the 
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extravagant  destiny — the  recovery  of 
the  old  Hindoo  empire  over  all  the 
nations  professing  Hindooism,  &c. 
These  predictions  were  regularly  taken 
down  as  uttered,  by  her  husband,  or 
some  other  party,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  raja.  Copies  of  them  were  found 
in  the  Zenana  after  the  raja's  depo- 
sition by  Sir  James  Carnac  ;  and  of 
other  papers,  showing  that  his  High- 
ness placed  implicit  credence  in  them, 
and  acted  upon  them.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  they  mainly  contributed  to 
liis  ruin.  It  was  wittily  remarked  by 
a  native,  when  speaking  on  this  sub- 
ject—  "The  lady's  waren  (familiar 
spirit)  promised  that  he  should  re- 
move his  throne  to  Delhi,  (an  expres- 
sion implying  his  obtaining  the  whole 
empire  of  Hindostan)  ;  and  the  pro- 
phecy is  now  fulfilled — he  has  been 
removed  to  Delhi  or  its  neighbour- 
hood." This  fact,  only  recently  dis- 
covered, fully  accounts  for  the  oppo- 
sition which  the  raja  alone,  of  all  the 
Mahratta  nation,  offered  to  Narayun 
Hawa's  pretensions.  Looking  upon 
Jiimself  as  the  person,  who,  according 
to  the  voice  of  prophecy,  was  destined 
to  achieve  universal  dominion,  and 
expel  the  British,  he  could  ill  brook 
the  rival  claims  set  up  for  this  child, 
as  the  incarnation  of  Indrajit,  foretold 
by  Toolseedas.  The  progress  of  his 
worship,  therefore,  caused  him  consi- 
derable uneasiness,  not  unmixed  with 
fear.  But,  indeed,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at ;  for  stronger  minds  than 
his  had  been  shaken  by  the  accounts 
which  every  day  brought,  of  new 
wonders  performed  by  this  extraordi- 
nary child,  and  by  the  rapidity  with 
wliich  all  men  seemed  forced  to  own 
and  bow  to  his  divinity.  At  the  time 
the  mania  was  at  its  height,  the  writer 
of  this  paper  asked  a  European  gen- 
tleman of  distinguished  attainments 
as  a  scholar,  and  a  firm  believer  in 
Christianity,  what  was  his  opinion  of 
Narayun  Bawa?  His  reply  was  as 
follows  : — "  The  facts  which  I  have 
heard  have  quite  staggered  me  :  the 
whole  Hindoo  population  are  tho- 
roughly convinced  of  the  divinity  of 
this  child,  and  are  going  mad  after 
him.  It  is  tjnpossihle  to  say  what  px- 
iraordinary  means  God  may  see  Jit  to 
adopt  for  the  spiritual  recovery  of  the 
Ilinduos,  Ordinary  means  and  mis- 
sions seem  to  have  failed  with  them." 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  this  enthu- 


siasm and  expectation^  a  message  of 
dismay  came  to  every  city — *' Narayun 
Bawa  is  dead  T  At  first  no  one 
would  believe  it ;  but  the  next  day 
came  other  messengers  with  further 
tidings ;  and  while  they  confirmed  the 
fact  of  his  death,  they  brought  with 
them  the  assurance  that  he  was  to  rise 
again  in  a  few  days. 

It  appears  that  while  Narayun  was 
as  usual  exhibiting  his  control  over 
all  the  snakes  brought  to  him  by 
strangers,  a  Mhar,  or  Pariah,  pro- 
duced a  very  large  one,  which  he  said 
he  had  brought  all  the  way  from 
Benares,  or  some  other  far-off  place. 
Narayun  laid  hold  of  the  reptile  with 
his  usual  boldness,  and  attempted  to 
play  with  it ;  but,  for  the  first  time, 
he  found  a  serpent  which  he  could  not 
manage.  The  snake  became  irritated, 
and  bit  him  mortallv.  In  a  few  hours, 
the  wretched  child,  whom  imposture, 
or  delusion,  or  both,  had  elevated  into 
a  divinity,  was  a  corpse — affording  one 
more  example  in  confirmation  of  an 
awful  remark,  which  has  been  more 
than  once  made,  that  no  human  being 
has  long  survived  the  assumption  of 
divine  honors.  By  his  disciples  his 
death  was  attributed  to  the  malice  of  the 
Raja  of  Sattara,  who,  it  was  asserted, 
had  sent  the  Mhar  that  presented  the 
fatal  snake.  The  Mhar  himself  was 
believed  to  have  been  a  magician 
in  disguise.  But,  though  Narayun 
was  dead,  the  delusion  or  imposture 
did  not  die  with'  him.  It  was  confi- 
dently given  out  that  he  would  rise 
from  the  dead  on  the  third  or  eighth 
day  ;  and  a  vast  multitude  of  the  pil- 
grims, clinging  to  this  hope,  awaited 
on  the  spot  to  witness  his  resurrection. 
The  predicted  days  passed  ;  no  resur- 
rection took  place  ;  and  the  disappoint- 
ed and  sorrowing  crowd,  awaking  too 
late  to  their  delusion,  began  to  dis- 
perse. But  even  here  the  infatuation 
did  not  terminate.  Reports  continued 
to  be  circulated  that  Narayun  wag 
shortly  to  re-appear  in  different  places, 
and,  now  and  then,  that  he  actually 
had  appeared.  In  Poona  it  was  for  a 
time  believed  that  his  soul  had  lodged 
itself  in  the  body  of  a  Bramhin,  who 
would  fulfil  cill  that  had  been  predicted 
of  the  peasant  boy  ;  but  this  imposture 
speedily  died  away. 

In  the  Conkan  it  was  in  like  manner 
given  out  that  he  was  to  re-appear 
there .  and  the  town  of  Hurnee»  on  the 
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coasts  was  specified  as  the  appointed 
place.  The  inhabitants  in  consequence 
were  in  a  state  of  great  excitement 
and  expectation;  and^  at  one  time>  it 
was  thought  Narayun  had  really  ap- 
peared. 

One  evening  at  dusk,  some  people 
going  to  the  temple  to  pay  their  ves- 
per worship,  found  a  person  lying 
prostrate  before  the  idol,  apparently 
in  a  trance.  His  features  were  un- 
known to  any  present,  and  the  idea 
struck  one  of  the  'party  that  it  must 
be  Narayun.  "  The  sound  of  his 
name,"  to  quote  a  letter  written  from 
the  spot,  **flew  like  liphtnim?,  and 
"  Narayun  has  appeared  !  Narayun 
has  appeared  !"  was  soon  proclaimed 
throughout  the  village.  The  work- 
men threw  down  their  implements  and 
ran  ;  the  bazaar  was  soon  deserted, 
and  the  fat  .and  sleeky  Brahinin  hob- 
tied  along  with  the  moving  crowd  to 
pay  his  adoration  to  this  new  incarna- 
tion. Some  brought  flowers,  and 
others  rice  or  ghee,  or  pice,  or  other 
offerings :  one  ran  for  lamps  to  light 
up  the  temple ;  others  for  tom-toms, 
without  which,  of  course,  nothing  can 
go  off  with  eclat ;  and  as  large  a  crowd 
as  a  larije  village  can  turn  out  was 
•soon  collcclcd  around  the  temple. 
Narayun  in  the  meantime  appeared  to 
play  his  part  pretty  well,  lie  raised 
himself,  so  soon  as  those  who  first 
discovered  hun  began  to  adore  him, 
and  received  afterwards  the  prostra- 
tions and  ofterings  of  the  crowd  with 
a  great  di-al  of  calmnes.s  but  spake 
little  or  none  ;  and  all  vvent  off  well 
for  the  first  night.  Next  morning,  a 
few  of  tlie  more  intelligent  of  the  peo- 
ple thought  proper  to  inquire  into  the 
claims  of  this  said  person  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  second  Narayun.  They 
began  to  question  him  as  to  the  truth 
of  these  claims,  when  the  poor  man 
honestlv  confessed  that  such  claims  he 
had  never  made.  He  was  a  poor 
weaver,  who  had  come  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  was  going  further  down 
the  coast  on  some  business.  He  had 
been  taken  ill  in  going  through  Hur- 
nee,  and  had  thrown  himself  down  in 
the  temple,  as  he  was  unable  to  pro- 
ceed further.  He  had  no  idea  of 
ever  being  recognised  as  Narayun  ; 
but  being  awoke  by  people  paying 
their  adorations,  he  sat  up  and  cahnly 
received  all  they  had  to  give  him. 
Thus  ended  Narayun's  aecond  appear- 


ance, and  with  it  appear  to  have  ended 
all  the  hopes  of  the  people  in  this 
quarter." 

In  the  village  of  Nagaon^  on  the 
island  of  Bombay^  a  similar  occur- 
rence took  place.  A  stranger  had 
been  discovered  in  the  temple^  seated 
beside  the  idol ;  the  report  spread 
that  it  was  Narayun,  and  three  or  four 
hundred  persons  assembled,  prostrated 
themselves  before  him,  and  presented 
their  offerings.  But  two  Brahmins 
from  a  distant  village  happening  to 
come  in,  recognised  in  the  object  of 
all  this  homage  an  idiot  boy  who  had 
straved  from  his  home. 

Some  days  afterwards  a  Mahratta 
peasant,  who  was  said  to  have  a  Waren« 
or  Pytlvonic  spirit^  prophesied  that 
Narayun  would,  on  a  certain  day,  rise 
from  the  ground  near  the  tank  of 
Cowasjee  Pat  ell,  in  the  middle  of  the 
town  of  Bombay.  His  declaration 
mei  with  implicit  belief,  and  a  large 
crowd  assemblcrd  on  the  spot,  loaded 
with  cocoa-nuts,  and  other  offerings ; 
and,  planting  a  toolsee  or  shrah  of 
sacred  basil  in  the  ground,  near  the 
place  whence  he  was  expected  to 
emerge,  sat  down  to  await  the  event. 
But  the  day  waned  away,  the  sun 
went  down,  and  the  coming  darkness 
at  length  forced  them  to  retire. 

Similar  expectations  and  reports  con- 
tinued to  prevail  in  many  parts  of  the 
countrv  for  two  or  three  months  after 
Narayun's  death  ;  but  all  these  hopes 
at  last  ended,  and  though  a  few  stiil 
clung  to  the  persuasion  of  his  divinity, 
the  majority  at  length  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  nothing  but  a 
Rakshus  or  demon,  who  came  for  a 
while  on  earth  to  amuse  himself  by  de- 
luding mankind. 

Tiic  foregoing  history  is  calculated 
to  throw  light  on  the  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  gods  of  the  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon may  have  originally  come  to  be 
deified;  and,  perhaps,  on  hero  wor- 
ship in  general.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
ablest  Sanscrit  scholars  of  the  present 
day,  that  the  Bhagvut,  and  many 
other  of  the  Hindoo  Poorans,  which 
celebrate  the  praises,  and  advocate  the 
worship  of  these  divinities,  are  of  a 
comparatively  modem  date,  though 
compiled  from  older  materials.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  a  very  improba- 
ble conjecture,  that  they  were  framed 
from  popular  ballads,  not  very  difier- 
ent  in   character  from  the  hymn  in 
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praise  of  Narayun  Bawa,  above  trans- 
lated. 

One  thing  is  calculated  to  strike  the 
Christian  reader  in  this  history — the 
resemblance,  whether  casual  or  inten- 
tional, between  some  of  the  attendant 
circumstances  and  pretensions  of  Na- 
rayun,  and  those  which  are  narrated 
of  Christ  in  the  Gospel.  When  it 
was  boldly  asserted  that  Narayun 
Bawa  cleansed  lepers,  gave  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  restored  the  lame  to 
the  use  of  their  limbs,  a  suspicion 
naturally  arose,  that  some  parties, 
well  acquainted  with  the  Gospels  were 
endeavouring  to  get  up  a  Pseudo- 
Messiah,  in  imitation  of  the  Christian 
Saviour  :  when  prophecy  was  brought 
forward  in  support  of  his  mission,  and 
it  was  stated  that  four  Brahmins  at- 
tended the  child  daily,  to  register  his 
words  and  actions,  the  suspicion  was 
strengthened ;  and  when  it  was  given 
out,  on  his  death,  that  he  would  rise 
again  on  the  third,  and  afterwards  on 
the  eighth  day,  it  almost  became  con- 
verted into  a  certainty.  Yet,  it  must 
be  allowed,  the  resemblances,  in  some 
degree,  spring  naturally,  almost  ne- 
cessarily, from  the  very  nature  of  the 
design  of  enacting  incarnate  deity. 

If,  however,  such  imitation  was 
really  intended,  the  attempt  was  a 
signal  failure.  The  tax  levied  upon 
all  who  came  to  seek  relief,  presented, 
at  the  very  outset,  a  striking  contrast 
with  the  gratuitous  benevolence  of  the 
merciful  Redeemer.  The  want  of 
reality  in  the  alleged  miracles  was 
another  conclusive  point  of  difference. 
The  Jews,  who  were  contemporaries 
of  Christ,  never  disputed  the  reality 
of  his  miracles,  but  imputed  them  to 
demoniacal  agency.  Those  who  suc- 
ceeded equally  admitted  their  reality, 
but  accounted  for  them  by  his  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  Tetra  gram- 
maton,  or  sacred  name  of  fho  Most 
High  from  the  temple  ;  by  his  having 
watched   the  secret  devotions   of  his 


preceptor  in  the  night-time,  and  thus 
learned  the  mystic  words  which  in- 
vested him  with  thaumaturgic  power; 
and  by  other  asserted  means,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Toldoth  Yesu, 
and  similar  Rabbinical  works.  But, 
of  all  the  alleged  miraculous  cures  by 
Narayun  Bawa,  which  were  so  loudly 
bruited  in  his  life-time,  not  one  was 
eventually  well  authenticated,  or  sur- 
vived the  decline  of  his  reputation. 
When  the  mania  was  at  an  end,  it  was 
admitted  by  the  most  respectable  na- 
tives who  had  visited  him,  that  the 
only  thing  miraculous  they  had  seen 
was  his  manner  of  handling  serpents. 

The  blind,  who  had  gone  to  meet 
him  in  hope,  came  back  complaining 
that  they  had  paid  their  money  and 
consumed  their  time,  and  were  now 
nothing  the  better  for  it ;  they  had,  in 
the  emphatic  language  of  Isaiah,  spent 
their  money  for  that  which  was  not 
bread.  If  the  history  of  Narayun 
Bawa  afford,  on  the  one  hand,  a  re- 
markable example  of  the  facility  with 
which  religious  delusion  may  be  propa- 
gated among  a  credulous  people,  it 
evinces,  on  the  other,  in  the  most 
striking  manner,  the  difficulty  of  coun- 
terfeiting genuine  prophecy  and  mi- 
racles, and  gives  a  new  value  to  the 
evidence  of  that  kind,  which  is  ad- 
mitted, by  its  greatest  enemies,  to  exist 
in  support  of  Christianity.  Of  the 
prophecies  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
Jews  themselves  are  the  providential 
guardians ;  to  the  genuineness  of  the 
miracles  recorded  in  the  New,  the 
Toldoth  Yesu  and  other  Rabbinical 
writings  bear  conclusive  tesHmony. 

It  is  sad,  it  is  wonderful,  to  contrast 
the  blind  enthusiasm  and  worship 
which  greeted  this  tool  and  victim  of 
imposture,  with  the  reception  which 
the  real  Saviour  of  mankind  met,  not- 
withstanding the  splendour  of  his  mi- 
racles, and  the  divine  purity  of  his  life 
and  doctrine. 
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Fko51  the  day  that  Walpule  gave  iitter- 
uiicu  to  his  siieorinjir  remark  on  the 
futilitv  of  ri'poarchob  into  what  ho  was 
l)leaseil  to  call  "the  Antiiiuitv  of  Iif- 
iioraiici',"  lia^  tliat  vi-rv  iiuij-ticratioii 
occu|>ieJ  the  ininil.»,  ai)>l  enlisted  the 
ablest  fff.irts,  of  soUit*  «if  tlie  most 
iiitclli^iMit  intcIU'cts  of  cacli  succi-ed- 
iiiir  gL'iiLTalion,  op  tu  tht*  jireMiit  'l.»y. 
Thi'  L':)tab1i>hmL-iit  of  the  earher  links 
ill  thi'  chain  of  prutrrfS^ioii  of  any  onu 
science,  m.iv  lca«l  to  tlie  njost  vahiable 
results,  when  a|i[»lie'l  to  another  i>os- 
iics^in;^  an  ana1o;/y  with  it,  and  exi.st- 
iuf^  pL-rhaps  only  in  a  >tate  i>f  comj>a- 
ralively  inconipli'te  drVfloprntMit.  To 
control  the  c(nnlu«t  ot'  Mich  stuilies, 
and  a-^  far  a^  possible  to  lead  them  tu 
practitral  comlu-ions,  .shoiihi  be  one  of 
lh»;  mo^t  {•arij.>'t  t'fV.irts  <»f  thi* utilitari- 
an ;  and  h.ii)p\,inileetl,i.'»it  for  the  cause 
of  science  and  art,  when  the  <jualities 
(»f  the  :tnti<|uari:iMy  the  trut*  *' inda<ja- 
tor/*  and  tho>e  tjt'  the  earmvt  practical 
pldiovopiicr,  nt'L'  united  in  one  and  the 
>ante  |>er>on  ;  tlien  it  is,  that  knuw- 
hthjre  rr.illv  advance-,  and  while  tlie 
hi^torv  of  .vciiiice  \->  truthfnllv  recortl- 
ed,  fjt'>li  K-ii.-v^y  is  K'IjL  to  the  a>pirant 
I'or  ii-jsucci.-^'iid  cultivation. 

Tiie  art  ot'  paintlnLf,  and  in«lei'd  the 
line  ait^  ;:•  nt-ialjy,  iiave  i't.en  jiceuli- 
arly  Inrtuiiate,  in  niuubfrin:^'  aruuni; 
tlii^ac  whii  hiiVo  (IcViiti'd  theiii.->Li\  es  to 
till'  n-i  nrd  of  tiii'ir  prim-iplcs  and 
lii>t(ir\,  i:;;jiiV  >\iiii  ha\i'  i»o>^L'»>cd 
t!i"  li  ij>:>^  ni'  rit.l  c'Mii:iii>,iti<'n  w<j 
liaVf  di  -'i.iuU  a>  »>**  ii;:iiivi;t:V  ln.ne- 
fii'i.'il  :  iaitl  whitlii-L-  ir  ]>o  «  uiii^  !•>  the 
liuni.'irii/.:.!.:  a:!  1  iliI:!!!:,'  i  llfvi  nf  the 
pi.il  til  -III  i!,.  ;i;ti.i'  j.iii.tii"^  ii;i  ti.e 
iiili-llii'tnal  pi)  \i.i-,  I:  i..y  jifii.if  c  wl.u 
h;i><.'  w  i»;.  ltd  the  pi  Uiii  with  tlu*  L:rc.4t- 
c'^t  al.il;t\,  Lavo  Im-.h  h -l  to  /wx:  ii|i 
tlu'i.ki'\i  :  i|  j.n't'ii  i.ti  ii>>i.<Mit'".  arid 
rr-ijninj  ti.<-  piii.il  t-  r  iln-  p^n,  >tri.j- 
•^1."  t<i  a'id  tin-  rri\v:i  i-l"  jiura:  \  di*- 
tiii'-liiMi  ti<  ti...t  ali'i  .id^  ci.taiii  d  bv 
tilth-  atti^lii'  aMIi'iio.  It  i^  ti»  the 
l.i!ti  r  I  lar.-  that  t"'.t.-  initlair  i.f  i!,v  wnrk 


under  consideration  belongs,  and  it  u 
most  highly  to  his  honour  that  he  hu 
})0S9essed  the  enerf^y,  and  found  tbtf 
time,  during  a  hi>^hly  successful  pro- 
fessional career,  to  pursue  the  mo^t 
arduous  studies,  and  to  bring  them  to 
^o  admirably  practical  a  result  as  tha: 
evidenced  by  his  prersent  volume. 

And  yet,  ungrateful  and  unsati>fieil 
creatures  that  we  are,  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  expres:iing  a  wUh  that  Mr. 
Kastlake  had  lu&de  his  work  titbtr 
more  directly  useful  tu  artists,  or  aortf 
interesting  to  the  general  reaiier  ;  the 
addition  of  a  little  of  his  own  practi- 
cal and  critical  judgment  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  several  proce»»«fl 
he  describes,  would  have  effecteti  the 
former,  while  a  little  more  care  in  the 
arranirement  and  aggregation  of  bii 
evidence,  and  a  somewhat  less  ram- 
bling divi.^ion  of  Ids  subject*  vuulJ 
have  c(}ually  gained  the  latter  result. 
In  the  accumulation  of  that  eTideoM 
fi'om  every  available  suuTce, the  antki'T 
ha^  bi-en  indefatigable  ;  hia  work  is  i 
perfeet  Mosaic  uf  compilation — be  Li» 
procured  the  mobt  able  assistance,  sc- 
cos  ap] tears  tu  liave  been  afforded  hiffl 

to  i;vcrv  document  likelv  in  «nv  wiv 

•  •  •      • 

to  tor  Ward  the  object  of  hia  research; 
and  in  the  prfigreas  of  his  studies  b« 
witulil  seem  to  have  been  accompauAi 
with  the  cheering  sympathy  of  null 
intelligent  and  accomplished  friends— 
an  inci-ntivu  lo  exertiuu,  the  valat  «f 
which  li'i  litirary  m:in  can  too  higbh 
iipjirc'iate.  Ill  judging  the  meriCs  sm 
dcnuiits  nf  this  work,  it  U  therrfbrt 
to  be  recollected,  that  its  author  \m 
enjii\ed  >cry  considerable  advantiJ!c*i 
a: id  that,  should  he  be  arraigDcd  at 
tite  b.ir  of  eriticisiu  for  the  comnu*- 
siuu  (»f  a  WW  literary  pvccadillocsi  bcb 
a^  an  ah't.oly  dislinguUhed  wriUTi 
(  ai.iiiit  claim  forbearance  OD  the  scon 
K>i  t\roship. 

Had  Mr.  Kastlake  entiUed  hb  bouk 
*<  A  History  of  the  Materiab  of  Oil 
PaintiuL',"  insitvad  of  *'  Materiab  for 
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a  History  of  Oil  Painting,"  he  would 
perhaps  have  conveyed  to  the  puhlic  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, and  prepared  them  for  a  disquisi- 
tion on  the  antiquities  of  vehicles  and 
pi<?ments,  instead  of  such  a  critical, 
historical,  and  biographical  treatise  on 
the  lives  and  merits  of  the  early  oil 
painters  and  their  processes,  as  the 
general  meaning  of  the  terms  of  his 
title  page  wouhi  appear  to  promise. 

The  preface,  in  its  first  lines,explain8 
(as  all  judicious  prefaces  should)  the 
author's  reasons  for,  and  objects  in, 
producing  his  work;  and  it  is  certainly 
most  just  that  his  own  words  should 
declare  them.  Mr.  Eastlake  avers, 
therefore,  that : — 

•'  The  following  work  was  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  promote  the  objects  of 
the  commissioners  on  the  fine  arts.  It 
professes  to  trace  the  recorded  practice 
of  oil  painting  from  its  invention  ;  and 
by  a  comparison  of  authentic  traditions 
with  existing  works,  to  point  out  some 
of  the  causes  of  that  durability  for 
which  the  earlier  examples  of  the  art 
are  remarkable.  It  was  considered  that 
such  an  inquiry,  if  desirable  on  general 
grounds,  must  be  especially  so  at  a 
time  when  the  best  efforts  of  our  artists 
are  required  for  the  permanent  decora- 
tion of  a  national  cdilice. 

*•  The  want  of  a  sufficiently  extensive 
investigation  of  original  authorities,  re- 
lating to  the  early  practice  of  oil  paint- 
ing, has  led  to  various  contradictory 
theories  ;  and  the  uncertainty  which  has 
been  the  result,  has  too  often  induced 
an  impression  that  the  excellence  of  art 
in  former  ages  depended  on  some  tech- 
nical advantages  which  have  been  lost. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  present  work  to 
supply,  as  far  as  possible,  the  facts  and 
authorities  which  have  hitherto  been 
w  antinjr,  so  a>  to  enable  the  reader  to 
form  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  re- 
t;{)L'cting  the  origm  and  purpose  of  the 
methods  described,  and  to  estimate  the 
influence  of  the  early  characteristics  of 
the  art.  even  on  its  consummate  prac- 
tice. Wiiatever  may  be  the  value  of  the 
niuthods  in  question,  considered  in  them- 
SL'lve^,  a  knowledge  of  them  cannot  fail 
t(»  be  at  least  indirectly  useful.  It  is 
h(;j)eil  that  by  substituting  an  approach 
to  historical  evidence  for  the  vagueness 
of  speculation,  and  by  rendering  it  pos- 


sible for  modern  professors  to  place 
themselves  in  the  situation  of  their  great 
predecessors  in  regard  to  merely  tech- 
nical circumstances,  one  source  of  inter- 
ruption, if  not  of  discouragement,  ia 
the  study  of  the  more  essential  qualities 
of  art  will  be  removed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  author  trusts  that  details  re- 
lating to  the  careful  processes  which 
were  familiar  in  the  best  ages  of  paint- 
ing will  not  lead  the  inexperienced  to 
mistake  the  means  for  the  end ;  but  only 
teach  them  not  to  disdain  even  the  me- 
chanical operations  which  have  contri- 
buted to  confer  durability  on  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  masters." 

To  the  professions  herein  contained} 
we  may  perhaps  recur,  before  termi- 
nating our  notice,  and  will  now,  leav- 
ing them  for  the  present  unnoticed* 
proceed  to  open  to  our  readers  some 
of  those  stores  of  learning  that  have 
been  accumulated  for   their  informa- 
tion and  delectation,  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment to  explain  generally,  and  briefly, 
a  few  of  the  essential  ingredients  in  all 
developments  of  pictorial  design.   Pig- 
ments generally  are  composed  of  either 
metallic  oxides,  earths,  or  vegetable 
preparations,  and  are  invariably  re- 
duced to  a  finely  friable  and  attritu- 
rated  powder  ;  in  this  state,  it  is  of 
course  necessary   to   mix   them  with 
some  liquid,  which  shall  possess  such 
binding  properties  as   when  dried  by 
evaporation,  or  congelation,  shall  hold 
locked  up  in  an  indurated  and  homo- 
geneous mass  the  particles  of  colouring 
matter ;  such  a  liquid  is  called  a  ve- 
hicle ;  and  when  the  pigment,  blended 
with  its  vehicle,  is  spread  upon  a  sur- 
face, prepared  especially  for  its  recep- 
tion, that  surface  is    denominated   a 
ground.     The  whole  of  the  different 
processes  that  have  at  any  time  been 
applied  to  the  production  of  coloured 
representations,  are  resolvable  into  five 
great  generic  divisions — Fresco,   En- 
caustic, Tempera,  Vitreous,  and  Oil- 
painting  ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  ac- 
companying table  will  indicate  prettjr 
clearly  the  broad  general  distinctions 
of  these  classes,  and  the  nature  of  pig- 
ment, vehicle,  and  ground  peculiar  to 
each. 
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style  of  ProceM, 

Vehicle. 

Figment. 

Gimmd. 

1.  "  Freico  buono,'* 

Llmenupcndedin 

Some   earth! 

An  uuMt  coat  of  plartcr.calM  %7  tki 

orsenaineft«wo. 

water 

and  metallic 

ItalUns  » inlODMso.**  which  mmj  ha 

and 

oxidci 

ipread  on  dther  wall  or  leftlin. 

"Pretco  iecco," 

The  lame 

The  nme 

A  wt  or  hard  eoat  of  plaaltr,w«a 

orbwUrd  Areico 

molftened  prerloui  to  the  tfllm 
UtmofthaeohranL 

2.  ♦•  Encmnitic,"  or 

Wax  l{<tQllied  by 

All    TuletlM 

Wax,  hnMbcd,  when  la  a  alalt  9^ 

▼axpAinting 

heat,  diMolred  in 

not  ;of    an 

proadiing  Hqsefkctlon.  bj  aa  a^ 

an  CMential  oil; 

erancKcnt 

■orbent  surfeeafiiiehaathataf  iMMt 

or  by  union  with 

character. 

plafter  of  Fltftit  Ace. 

« 

a  "  lixlTium,"  or 
lubttanoe     (luch 
aa  Map  or  honey) 
blendable  with  ei- 
ther wax  or  water 

3.  "Tempera,"    or 

A  mncila^,  or  lo- 

The  tame 

An  abiorbent  material  Mended  vM 

Diftcmper     »nd 

lution  of  colicflire 

a  mndlaflt,  harinf  •■  aflnlty  fv 

Water  Colour 

■nbctancefl,    eurh 

the   Tehlcle    captaTiadt    awk  ai 

aa  gumi,  animal 

••  gcMO,"  or  whUiag   mtaed  wUh   i 

g1ne«,&c,  in  wa- 
ter 

■lie,  paper,  *c. 

i.  YltrlfactioB,  In- 

Flnxet,  readily  ftx- 

Metanic    ox. 

1 
OlMayorn«taUlenirihe«ai  thekl^ 

dading     glsM, 

■ible  by  heat 

idef  only. 

being  voally  Indenlad  to  faa  a 

enamel, and  por- 

key for  the  eotooriat  kjcr. 

celain  painting 

1 

6.  OU  painting. 

Oiliandramliihci, 

All  not  eran- 

Generally  a  preparation  of  aa  esldi^   1 

that  \k  reilnoui 

ctceni 

■nrh  aa  white  lead  with  ell,  apflieC   • 

giimidiHuWedin 

to  any  lurfiwe  to  which  It  wiB  ad> 

euentlal  oili 

here. 

It  i8>  of  course,  essential  that  every 
liquid  used  as  a  vehicle  should  possess 
the  properties  of  drying  readily,  and 
indurating,  and,  above  all,  that  it  should 
not,  when  once  fixed,  bo  liable  to  change 
from  time,  atmospheric  changes,  or  any 
other  accident  of  its  condition.     Oil 
is,  perhaps,  of  all  other  iluiils  that  which 
has  been  found  best  calculated  to  fulfil 
these  several  requirements ;   and  the 
special  object  of  Mr.  Eastlake's  work 
is,  to  record  the  nature  of  its  various 
preparations  and  combinations,  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
examinations  of  the  subject,  to  expose 
the  various  popular  errors  and  falla- 
cies that  have  hung  for  centuries  about 
the  subject,    and   more    particularly 
about  the  history  of  its  first  intro- 
duction, errors,  and  fallacies  that  a 
crowd    of    careless   examiners     and 
unconscientious  students  have  agreed 
in   so  perpetuating,    that  until    very 
lately    it    would    have    bei'n    almost 
equivalent  to  doubting  "  truth  to  be  a 
liar,"  to  hesitate  to   receive  Vasari's 
account  of  Van    Evck's   invention  of 
oil  painting,  as  almost 

**  Couflrmatli'it  atrong  aa  i>roof  of  Iloly  Writ." 

As  we  must  frequently  have  to  re- 
cur to  oils  of  various  natures,  in  de- 


scribing their  employment^  it  is 
sary  to  inform  the  remder  (nnct  al 
cannot  be  supposed  to  be  mcifoaaUti 
with  the  fact)  that  oils  are  divided  ae* 
turally  into  two  kinds— the  fixed  «r 
fat  oifs,  as  they  are  technicallj  rsfki 
and  the  volatile  or  eisentiid  ;  the  ftf^ 
mer  can  only  be  raised  to  m  state  sf 
vapour  at  a  very  mat  heat,  while  tk 
latter  can  be  volatilised  at  a  tempcraMe 
in  some  cases  considerably  below  thrt 
of  boiling  water.  Both  Tsrietics  wt^ 
he  procured  from  plants  and  soa^ 
times  from  the  very  samep  bat  alvili 
from  different  P^rts;  for  wUte  Ihl 
seeds  yield  the  fixed  oil*  the  bark  H^ 
plies  the  volatile. 

The  careful  examiner  of  Mr.  EmI- 
lake's  work,  may,  we  fancy,  be  able  H 
trace  how  its  author  set  out  with  ibi 
intention  of  limiting  his  writiagt  to  ■ 
account  of  the  varioas  proceeeas  <tf  ei^ 
painting,  and  how,  once  embarkei  b 
the  study,  and  in  the  collection  of  Bi^ 
terials,  facts  of  such  intereat  and  !■* 
portance,  of  such  noveltr  and  laautiwi 
value,  presented  themselves  to  ham  ^ 
connexion  with  a  thonsand  aad  eae 
other  branches  of  the  art  of 
tion,  that  he,  like  a  kind  fricod 
good  citizen,  could  not  refirain 
giving  them  to  the  world ;  and 
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from  a  meagre  notice  of  a  limited  de- 
partment of  the  practice  of  art,  his 
work  has  swelled  into  a  storehouse  of 
information  and  detail — de  omnibus 
rebus  et  quibusdam  aliis — of  which  we 
shall  proceed  to  offer  a  slight  chrono- 
logical analysis. 

Paintings  among  the  Egyptians^  as 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  scanty 
fragments  that  have  come  down  to  us^ 
remained,  during  the  long  period  of  its 
practice,  in  a  state  of  monotonous  im- 
becility, and  its  more  ancient  processes 
are  mar  Iced  bv  considerable  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  both  chemistry  and  art. 
Winckelman  describes  their  pictures 
as  consisting  of  a  ground  prepared 
with  white  lead,  on  which  the  outlines 
were  traced  with  black  strokes  j  their 
colours  (four  only  in  number — blue, 
red,  yellow,  and  green)  were  then  laid 
on,  without  either  mixing  or  shading. 
What  the  vehicle  was  with  which  the 
ground  and  the  colours  were  mixed, 
does  not  very   clearly   appear.     Fab- 
broni,  an  Italian  writer  on  encaustic 
painting,  is  mentioned  by   Mr.  East- 
lake,  as  having  analysed  the  colours  of 
a  mummy- cloth,    and,   in  so    doing, 
*«  found  that  they    had  been    mixed 
with  pure  wax.     He  concluded  that  a 
volatile  oil,  probably  naphtha,  had  held 
it  in  solution."     In  whatever  manner 
their  tints  may  have  been  prepared 
and  applied,  the  fact  of  their  brilliancy 
and  texture  remaining  unimpaired  at 
the  present  day,  is  a  strong  testimony 
to  the  excellence  of  their  method.  The 
colours  they  have  made  use  of,  in  tint- 
ing the  figures  on  their  papyri,  would 
appear  to  have  been  used  much  as  our 
modern   water-colours.      Mr.  Robert 
Hendrie,  one   of  the  most    eminent 
authorities  of  the  present  day  on  such 
subjects,  expresses  a  decided  opinion^ 
that  *' probably  the  Egyptians  knew 
the  advantage  of  oil  as  a  vehicle  for 
pigments."     But,  perhaps,  the  branch 
of  the  mechanical  development  of  art 
in  which  this  highly-gifted  people  most 
distinguished  themselves  was  the  *'  vi* 
treous."    To  them  we  appear  to  be 
indebted,  not  only  for  the  discovery  of 
glass,  as  a  substance,  but  for  even  the 
most  elaborate  modes  of  producing  co- 
loured representations^  through  vitri^ 
faction.  Their  glass-mosaics,  and  beau- 
tifully coloured  and  striated  ornaments^ 
must  be  familiar  to  all  acquainted  with 
the  contents  of  the  Museums  of  Lon- 
don or  Paris.     Monsieur  Roziere»  in 


a  passage  quoted  by   Mr.   Hendrie, 
says : — 

**  I  have  often  found  in  the  ruins  of 
ancient  cities  of  the  Thebaid,  amongst 
the  fragments  of  coloured  glass  with 
which  they  abound,  some  pieces  tinted 
with  various  colours.  Many  of  them, 
affording  in  some  of  their  parts  beauti- 
ful tints  of  purple,  were,  I  think,  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  artificial  vasa  murr^ 
hina — frits,  glasses,  and  enamels,  are 
also  found  coloured  by  metallic  oxides." 

M.  Roziere  accompanied  the  French 
expedition  into  Egypt. 

All  that  was  valuable  in  the  Egyp- 
tian processes,  was  probably  commu- 
nicated by  them  to  the  Greeks,  who 
unquestionably  added  many  new  varie- 
ties to  their  stock  of  pigmeofa,  ^nd 
superadded  to  theirs  many  mo^ valu- 
able and  highly-improved  artistic  re- 
cipes. 

Although  Mr.  Eastlake  concedes  to 
the  early  Greeks  the  probable  posses- 
sion of  most  of  the  materials  essential 
to  the  process  of  oil  painting,  he  ap- 
pears decidedly  to  lean  to  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  not  practised  by  them. 

Tempera,  or  a  mixture  of  the  tints 
to  be  employed  with  a  glutinous  vehi- 
cle and  water,  would  seem  to  have 
obtained  most  universally,  antecedent 
to  the  full  development  of  encaustic 
psunting  in  Greece,  and  to  have  gained 
the  highest  popularity,  and  received 
the  noblest  sanction  for  its  employ- 
ment. Mr.  E&stlake  remarks,  that  at 
a  very  early  period 

"  It  had  gained  the  support  of  the 
highest  names — those  of  Zeuxis,  Parr- 
hasius,  Apelles,  and  others — painters 
who  had  established  their  reputation, 
and  that  of  their  process,  before  encaus- 
tic had  time  to  develop  itself.  The 
practice  of  the  latter  prevailed  only 
when  art  was  declining ;  and  hence,  as 
regards  the  ancients,  its  resources  were 
never  fully  displayed  or  appreciated." 

In  a  country  where  knowledge  was 
rarely  communicated  except  through 
an  oral  medium,  and  whose  population 
evinced  always  a  far  greater  predbpo- 
sition  for  the  cultivation  of  their  ima- 
ginative powers  than  for  the  develop- 
ment of  those  bearing  more  immem- 
ately  on  the  practical  business  of  life^ 
it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  im- 
provement in  the  mechanical  processes 
of  art  must  have  been  a  flower  of  most 
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tarJy  growth.  Speaking  of  Greece, 
Fuscli  exclaims,  with  his  accustomed 
fire  and  elegance  : — 

'*  Great  as  were  all  her  advunta^ifos, 
it  is  not  to  ho  supposinl  tliat  Nature*  do- 
\iati'il  fr(jin  hi-r  «;ra(Iiial  projfn'ss  in  the 
development  of  human  faculties  in  favour 
of  tlie  (InM'ks.  (jiTM'k  art  had  h«.'r  in- 
fanry,  but  the  (1  races  rocki'd  the  cradle, 
and  Ijovo  t.iuiilir  \\*-v  to  sjicnk.  If  evi»r 
Ii"i;end  drx-i'MMJ  <  ur  hoH«'f.  the  an.nrous 
taleoi'thi'  Corihiliian  maid,  uiio  trari'd 
the  siiade  of  ln-r  (K-partin;^  Iov«-r  liv  the 
secret  lamp,  appi-als  to  our  s^mpatliy 
to  grant  it." 

He  then  desci  ihes  the  form  a.^^nmed 
by  their  earliest  attempts  at  delinea- 
tion, as  that  probably  of  the  "  Scia- 
gram or  Silhouette,"  the  representa- 
tion of  the  ))oundarv  line  only  of  the 
form  depicted.  Tiience  he  deduces, 
the  next  step,  the  *•  nuniograni,"  or 
outline  of  the  object.  unassi>ted  by  in- 
dicatioUd  of  light  or  idiade,  but  tracing 
various  forms  contained  \i'ithin  the 
bounding;  line  of  the  object.  'J'he 
next  stage  on  the  onward  journey,  aj>- 
peara  to  have  been  the  **  nionoehroui,** 
or-.- 

"  Paintin^r  uf  a  sin-^lf  colour,  on  a 
])Iane  or  tablet,  priiiu-d  \\\\\\  white,  and 
tlnn  coverird  with  what  tlu-v  ralie  1  Punic 
^v:l\,  iir.^t  uuial;;amuti  d  with  a  tuii^li 
rf.-in<iu.'N  pijiiiiiit,  .u»"rierally  <»f  a  n-d, 
Miinetini«'s  dark  br«)wii.  i»r  bla«'!x  cnliur. 
Ill,  nr  ratliir  t'M-nnLrh,  tins  thin  inky 
^mund,  til.'  out  line-,  were  tran-il  with 
a    tiriM,    but     iili.iiit     >t\le,    whie!)   t!:ev 

called  <e>-tr(llr).     NN  ln-il  th'-   «iii>ie  di  -i;U 

wa->  settled,   and    i:m    liiriiiir   ;dii  i':ii  i.iii 

iiiti  odi   1.   it    ua-    Mii).i-»il   tn  i"' \       v.  :s 

ci>\erid.    t  •  iii.Ke  it    |i    1  :;:  .!ii  t.t,    \\''^\    a 

l.riiwiH  II  Ml.  tic  \  .11  !i!-Ii     t  ji  I^-liT-  \iii  e 

i\  Mil.i-I  ..\  •  r  ULi.ii:-,   a:id   i  > 'h! --.■  I  i.i  ii  i- 

briiii.tiit,  w  itii  a  p>i.iit  still  ii<i)i,'  \\'\w.  te, 

a'-enriliiiu'  t-i  tin-  ;.'i'ailii:il  ail\,iiiie  tmui 

ni<  I  >■  •  ot  liii's  |.i      MiiM    i.i<!.i  :iri.>ij<..   .mmI 

Jit  1  \-\  III  ii!.i-s,  ,  ,,|  r-Ii:  aiid  ■  li.:  I    ;  ai;d 

troiij  i!iii«f  t'l  ll.-    ii"i  iindiii  li-ii  "t    i"'- 

1.  I*,  -it  e-.Ii.iii'.-.,   i-r    r!,-    iiiviiiji  .::    i  f'  rfji- 

•  ;i  I  \  iliiiiiii,'  \.  Iii'li.   '  _\  ;l..    .I'l.iitiM.i  .-T 

t)i>-  i>i  ij.  il  t<>  t  >.!'  -t  \  !i  .    r'  li^i  d  till    iiM  /. 

V  't !..:■■,   nr  -t.t'ri-  ll  lii  \^\\\:  ;.  t--  .;  !<  ..u- 

liM'--    jiierin-.-,    ;.j.  I    ;.l    !iiuih    pi'ilii:-.  ,| 

ih.ii   \aiMit"  d  h.ii'iii.'!i\.    tin.    I'iai;ii-  *.. .  \- 

<'t'  (ir  « i.iu  K  ■I'.-r.r.' 

The  pr<»ct'.»>es  of  p.-.intin;:  nii  the 
ancit  ril  (ireek  \a*'i'-.,  mcii.  t'»  ajree, 
both  in  manner  and  in  order  of  time, 
with  the<<e  inL''eiii(tus  b\p.itlu.M-;  ui\*\ 
many  uf  tlie  r.  pi  escnt.'iti«>nH  of  tigun-. 


painted  in  black  upon  the  deep  red 
ground- tint  of  the  pottery,  and  in 
which  the  internal  oatlineJ  are  iaJi- 
cated  by  allowing  lines  of  the  ground- 
tint  to  appear,  coincide  exactly  viiii 
Mr.  Fuseii's  description  of  thti'  *'  n}'> 
nochrom"  process. 

It  is,  perhaps,   worthy  of  remar., 
that  in  their  earlier  struggles  for  ».:> 
ihtence  and  development,    the  tliri« 
sisters — Painting,    Architecture,   vd 
Sculpture — appear  to  unite  them^lm 
as  almost  one  ^reat  art ;  and  that,  u 
they  progress  in  popular  estiinatior., sw 
do  they  divide,  and  assume  indep«fi- 
ilent  existences,  almost  irrespective  of 
one  another.     This   supposition  udi 
us  in  accounting  for  two  peculiaribci 
to  be  met  with  in  early  Ureek  art- 
one  being  the  probably  sculpturetqae 
character  of  their  painting,  the  othff 
its   architectural   tendency.       Phi^ 
^the  most  illustrious  sculptor  the  vorU 
ever  saw)  is  said  to  have  guided  tht 
hand  of  his  brother,  Pancnius,  in  (k^ 
corating  the  walls  of  the  Piecile  portifii 
at   Athens.      Polygnotus,  who  was  s 
near  c'ontemjK>rary,   is   celebrated  u 
not  only  having  iinproTed  his  art*  by 
induigmg  in  a  much  greater  hriUiaiicy 
of  colour,  but,  by  his   having  gifca 
more  ease  and  motion  to  the  fifforci 
he  depicted,  is  al.M>  renowned  as  haf^ 
ill;:  adMrned  with  paintinirs  the  Lrsckw 
or  public  hail,  at   Delphi ;  of  all  cf 
which  Pausaiiias  uives  a  minnic  vU 
circumstantial  account.      From  tkdr 
time,  down  ward «,  trequcnt  referfoct 
is   made  tu  architectural  and  acMh 
mental  «leeoratiun  ;  and  if  the  te^» 
eai  process  of  applying  the  coloUTiVtt 
not  exactly  c^ 'incident  with  the  modffi 
Italian  '*  t're!-co,"    it   seems,    at   Ic^ 
]>r<diable  that  lime  und  water  wasci^ 
Maiiily  emi'ioyed,  as  well  ait  glntiioV 
."•i/.e-.  i:i   the  production  uf  wall  pit 
X\n\>f  and  in  the  application  of  colotf^ 
ed  decoration  to  architectural  ons* 
nieut^  and  >urfaccs. 

tUir  runlers  art*  doubtless  avarr 
that  recent  in  vest  i>!at  ions  havr  eila^ 
lisiied  beitind  a  doubt,  the  practice  if 
exteiiiai  '*p>duhruni\,"  that  ist  tki 
a  iitinnunt  of  architectural  forms  vilk 
paint,  and  gibiiiig  among  the  Grwfc^ 
at  tile  best  periods  of  their  cultivatioa 
of  .irt. 

W'o  gain  from  Pliny,  and  from  M^ 
veral  collateral  authoritiety  a  tolcffaUf 
gnud  iiloa  of  the  encaustic  pmciwt.  li 
pritcti>iiMl  by  then  daring  th*  lattv 
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part  of  their  existence  as  anation^  and 
probably  during  the  whole  period  of 
their  comparative  death,  as  a  province ; 
but  it  would  be  intricate  and  tiresome 
to  repeat  here  his  "  thrice-told  tale.*' 
It  is  sufficient  now  for  us  to  know, 
that  their  moveable  pictures  were  con- 
stantly executed  in  that  method,  and 
that  their  artists  in  wax-painting  were 
held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  the 
Komans.  Every  one  is  supposed  to 
be  aware  how  completely  this  latter 
j)eople  were  dependant  for  artistic  ex- 
cellence? upon  the  nations  they  over- 
came ;  from  Carthage,  Egypt,  and 
Greece,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
great  and  precious  spoils  of  works  of 
art  were  brought  to  swell  the  pomp, 
and  pamper  the  luxury  of  imperial 
Rome,  the  then  mistress  of  the  world, 
as  least  as  iinperioii.>;  as  imperial.  The 
"  parvenu"  condition  of  suddenly- 
grown  wealth,  that  provides  means  to 
patronize,  but  not  taste  to  discrimi- 
nate, appears  to  have  hung,  during 
its  haughtiest  days,  like  an  incubus, 
over  the  magnificent  but  comparatively 
tasteless  Romans,  and  we  zire  naturally 
prepared  to  meet  with  corresponding 
symptoms  in  the  progress  of  their 
decorative  processes. 

As  the  use  of  lime  with  pigments 
invariablv  detracts  from  their  bril- 
liancv  and  intensitv,  so  we  find  wax- 
painting  susceptible  of  a  high  polish, 
mo.-aic  pictures  formed  with  gaudy- 
coloured  stones,  and  vitreous  pastes  of 
unchanging  and  most  vivid  tints, 
generally  substituted  for  •*  fresco 
})ainting,"  and  even  where,  as  at 
Pompeii,  that  process  has  been  re- 
tained, the  colouring  appears  to  have 
been  oked  out  with  the  more  brilliant 
colours,  applied  with  distemper,  and 
j)ortions  frequently  covered  with  a 
hydrofuge  varnish,  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Eastlake,  as  known  to  the  Greeks, 
and  sj)ecially  mentioned  by  Vitruvius, 
The  works  executed  at  Rome  appear 
to  have  exhibited  a  sad  degeneracy,  as 
compared  with  the  Greek  examples, 
an  1,  as  Kugler* remarks,  the  setting  of 
the  sun  of  painting,  was  far  more 
sudden  than  its  uprising,  and  the 
honoured  occupation  of  monumental 
and  mural  decoration,  sunk,  in  the 
decrepit  days  of  Rome's  senility,  to 
become  the  occupation  and  business  of 
slaves. 


A  very  great  hiatus  in  the  history 
of  art,  extending  from  the  declension 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  middle  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  has,  until  within 
the  last  few  years,  existed  in  all  popu- 
lar narratives  of  the  progression  of 
the  fine  arts  ;  and  there  is  no  portion 
of  time  which  has  received  more  light 
from  the  labours  of  recent  "  illumi- 
nati"  than  this,  over  which  the  palpable 
clouds  and  darkness  of  ignorance  had, 
for  so  many  centuries,  hung  so  hope- 
lessly. This  enlightenment  being  in- 
debted principally  for  its  existence  to 
the  discovery  and  production  to  the 
world  of  several  manuscripts,  which 
had  lain  dormant  for  many  centu- 
ries in  the  dusty  recesses  of  those 
most  deeply  private  boroughs,  public 
librariei,  a  short  notice  of  the  nature 
of  those  which  are  regarded  as  our 
most  valuable  documentary  evidence, 
for  the  condition  of  the  processes  of 
art,  during  the  period  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  may  not  be  deemed  here 
irrelevant  or  unimportant. 

We  must  not,  in  examining  those 
manuscripts  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  labours  of  ecclesiastics, 
neglect  to  render  to  them  that  tribute 
of  praise  which  is  due  to  the  earlier 
students  of  arts,  most  difficult  of  pur- 
suit in  ignorant  times,  chemistry  and 
pharmaceutics.  In  their  hands  rested 
for  a  long  time  a  great  portion  of  the 
cure  of  bodies,  as  well  as  of  souls ; 
and  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  them 
for  keeping,  as  was  commonly  their 
habit,  records  of  their  successful  prac- 
tice in  the  various  arts  and  avocations 
they  pursued.  Mr.  Eastlake  tells  us, 
that— 

•'  It  was  not  merely  by  oral  instruction 
that  technical  details  were  communi- 
cated ;  the  traditional  and  practical 
knowledge  of  the  monks  was  condensed 
in  short  manuscript  formuhe,  some- 
times on  the  subject  of  the  arts  alone, 
but  oftener  mixed  up  with  chemical  and 
medicinal  receipts.  These  collections, 
still  more  heterogeneous  in  their  contents 
as  thev  received  fresh  additions  from 
other  hands,  were  afterwards  published 
by  secular  physicians,  under  the  title  of 
*  Secreti.'  These  earlier  manuals  serve 
to  show  the  nature  of  the  researches 
which  were  undertaken  in  the  convent 
for  the  practical  benefit  of  the  arts. 
Various  motives  might  induce  the  monks 
to  devote  themselves  with  zeal  to  such 


*  Handbuch  der  Kunstgeschicht^.    Stuttgart:  1842. 
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pursuits :  their  chemical  ntudies  were 
analogous  ;  their  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
terials fittest  for  technical  purposes — 
derived  as  it  was  from  experiments 
which  they  had  abundant  leisure  to 
make — was  likely  to  be  of  the  best  kind. 
Painting  was  holy  in  their  eyes;  and 
although  the  excellence  of  the  work  de- 
pended on  the  artist,  it  was  for  them  to 
insure  its  durability/' 

It  appears^  therefore,  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  feel  indebted  to  these 
worthy  fathers  for  the  fruits  of  much 
of  what  the  world  generally  is  disin- 
clined to  allow  them  the  possession, 
patient  and  laborious  industry,  devoted 
to  useful  and  practical  purposes. 

The  earliest  manuscript  appro- 
priated to  the  mcdiiovul  practice  of 
the  artsi  appears  to  be  one  existing  at 
Lucca,  which  has  been  somewhat  care- 
lessly printed  in  Muratori's  great  work 
on  Italian  Antiquities.  It  is  referred 
by  Mabillon  (the  great  chronicler  of 
the  Benedictines)  to  the  time  of  Char- 
lemagne— i.  e.,  the  eighth  century  ; 
and  the  <lc*5criptions  of  methods  and 
materials  it  contains  appear  to  bear 
an  internal  testimony  to  the  correct- 
ness of  his  judgment.  The  age  of 
that  great  monarch  havin'^  been  always 
regarded  us  one  of  those  glorious 
periods,  when  the  civilization  and  art 
of  whole  kingdoms  seem  to  shoot  for- 
ward, to  tlio  astonishment  even  of 
those  who  aid  in  the  propulsion  of  the 
vabt  machine  uf  government,  any  trea- 
tise on  the  condition  of  art,  at  such  a 
moment,  becomes  of  extreme  interest. 
Its  contents  principally  rei'er  to  the 
employn)ent  of  mosaic  ;is  a  decorative 
adjunct,  but  it  contains,  besides,  many 
notices  and  recipes  of  considerable 
historical  importance. 

The  next  author  who  has  illustrated 
the  condition  of  contemporary  art  is 
Heracliiis,  or  Kraclius,  in  his  essay, 
"  l)e  ArtibuH  Komanorum,"  and  his 
work  is,  on  grounds  «)f  internal  evi- 
dence, ascribed  by  Mr.  Hendrie  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Mr. 
Kastlaku  informs  us  that-^ 


*•  Two  copirs  «)f  th«*  tn-atisf  of  Erac- 
ius  are  famiiiar  to  the  antitpi.iry  ;  one, 
formt'rly  at  (^luihridgi*.  and  now  in  th«> 
British  Mu>fuiu,  appoars  t'>  have  been 


1 


transcribed  id  tho  latter  half  of 
thirteenth  century :  it  was  poblis 
not  very  accurately,  bj  Raspe.* 
other,  which  is  more  complete,  is  in 
Hofti  Library  at  Paris:  it  was  t 
scribed  by  Jenan  Le  Begne,  in  1 
apparently  (Vom  a  copy  oy  an  eai 
compiler,  Alchcrius,  who  is  to  be  tn 
from  1382  to  1411.  The  troati«e  n 
vidcd  into  threo  books;  the  first 
are  metrical,  the  third  is  in  the  Ton 
the  usual  compendinms  of  the  rail 
ages,  from  which  collections  of  *■  sea 
were  afterwards  printed.** 

It  contains,  among  a  v.iriety  of  oi 
matters,  some  interesting  notices 
the  manufacture  and  painting  of  g 
and  porcelain,  and  bears  the  6r»t 
rect  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the  ei 
encu  of  oil-painting  at  so  early  a 
riod. 

Next,  in  order  of  timp,  comes 
curious  and  interesting  *•  Sfappr  < 
vicula,"  or  "  Key  to  Dram  ing :"  a  i 
lection  to  many  valuable  arti.^'tic 
ceipts,  referred  by  Mr.  East  lake 
the  twelfth  century — the  datv  probs 
of  both  the  transcription  nf  the  M.* 
and  the  compilation  of  the  recii 
The  only  existing  copy  of  the  won 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas  Pi 
ips,  and  it  has  rccentlv  be\n  pria 
under  the  able  cditorsLip  of  Mr.  . 
hurt  Wav. 

Wc  now  come  to  the  author  vb 
writings  throw  the  greatest  light 
the  subject  of  medinval  processes— I 
Monk  Kugerus,  or  Thcophilus;1 
hitter  name  being  probably  only 
assumed  one,  forp  as  the  Abbe  Tea 
eloquently  declares :— « 

"  Theophile  est  nn  nom  do  gacfi 
un  nom  dc  religion.  Lliaiulde  Mi 
ipd  s*oiibIir  si  rompletement  cnoncni 
qui  pouvait  donner  la  gloire.  dosi 
travail  artistii|ui'  netait  qa'une prik 
rhumhliMirotro,  i|ui  so  r^gardait  coM 
indif^ne  clu  nom  vt  de  la  profossioa  ■ 
nasti«|u<s  a  cache  sa  peri^onnalite  si 
uno  .ippi'llatinn  allegoriquo;  il  ■•  as 
me  'I  lieophilo,  commv  Taiiie  dtv< 
di>  Saint  Vrancois  de  Sales  s'asM 
•  IMulotlu'^?.-  "t 

No  circumstance  at  all  anthtDl 
connected  vrith  this  artist-monk*  Im 
us  to  a  |Kisitivo  conclasion 


•  In  his  *•  I'ritiral  C.isav  «»n  oil  Painting."     London:  I7bl. 

t  '*  Analyse  du  traiic  de  Theo|»)iile,  par  M.  I'Abbe  Tcxiur. 

iiues  Didron  aini."     Parii :  March.  lH40.     Quoted  by  .Mr.  H( 


Annalci  ArdhAolii 
liendrie. 
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either  his  country  or  himself,  but  pro- 
bability would  appear  to  lean  to  the 
side  of  his  German  origin.  The  pro- 
cesses he  describes  are  principally  By- 
zantine, and  he  seems  to  have  travelled 
far  and  wide,  and,  during  his  journey- 
ings,  to  have  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  procuring  additional  information  on 
the  object  of  his  studies  and  researches. 
He  himself  professes,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  first  book,  to  unfold  to  his 
disciples  and  to  the  generally  curious, 
the  arts  and  mysteries  of  all  the  art 
processes  of  his  age : — 

**  Whatever  Greece  possesses  in  kinds 
and  mixtures  of  various  colours  ;  what- 
evor  Tuscany  knows  of  in  mosaic  work, 
or  in  variety  of  enamels ;  whatever 
Arabia  shows  forth  in  work  of  fusion, 
ductility,  or  chasing ;  whatever  Italy 
ornaments  with  gold  in  diversity  of 
vases  and  sculpture  of  gems  or  ivory ; 
whatever  France  loves  in  a  costly  varie- 
ty of  windows  ;  whatever  industrious 
Germany  approves  in  work  of  gold,  sil- 
ver, copper,  and  iron,  of  wood,  and  of 
stones. 

Mr.  Hendrie,  whose  able  and  learned 
notes  form  a  most  valuable  running 
commentary  on  his  excellent  transla- 
tion of  Theophilus,  ascribes  his  text 
to  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. Some  of  the  most  eminent  an- 
tiquarian  writers  on  art,  such  as  Les- 
sing,  Leist,  Raspe,  and  Emeric  David 
have  given  it  to  as  early  a  period  as 
the  tenth  century ;  and  some  of  still 
greater  weight,  such  as  M.  Guichard, 
M.  Didron,  the  Abbe  Texier,  and  Mr. 
Eastlake,  place  it  as  late  as  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Mr.  Hendrie 
succeeds,  we  think,  in  establishing  a 
very  excellent  case  ;  but  to  enter  into 
bis  arguments  would  detain  us  too 
long.  He  enumerates  nine  or  ten  dif- 
ferent copies,  more  or  less  complete^ 
of  the  original ;  of  these,  the  Wolfen- 
battel,  the  Cambridge,  the  Paris,  and 
the  London  are  the  most  important-* 
the  first  as  the  earliest,  the  "Second  as 
having  supplied  the  text  published  by 


Raspe,  the  third  as  having  formed  the 
bafis  of  Count  de  L'Escalopier's  trans- 
lation, and  the  fourth,  discovered  by 
Mr.  Hendrie  among  the  imperfectly 
classed  Harleian  manuscripts,  as  being 
the  most  complete,  and  as  having  been 
given  to  the  world  under  his  admirable 
editorship. 

The  interesting  collection  of  MSS. 
made  by  Johann  Le  Begue,  in  the 
year  1431,  contains  another  highly 
curious  document,  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  twelflh  century,  entitled,  in  his 
catalogue,  "Liber  magistri  Petri  de 
Sancto  Audemaro,  de  coloribus  faci- 
endis.'*  The  author  is  described  as 
a  Frenchman,  and  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
his  work  contains  numerous  references 
to  the  practice  of  oil  painting,  and  the 
preparation  of  pigments.  Nearly  si- 
milar to  this,  in  both  style  and  subject, 
is  another  manuscript  of  later  tran- 
scription, but  probably  cotemporary 
compilation,  preserved  in  the  Britbh 
Museum. 

These  works  afford  the  most  valua- 
ble testimony  it  is  now  in  our  power 
to  procure,  concerning  the  condition 
of  the  technicalities  of  art,  from  the 
time  of  Constantine  to  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  in  illustration  of  the 
subsequent  period,  up  to  the  invention 
of  printing,  Mr.  Eastlake  refers  to 
many  more,  too  numerous  to  detail. 
He  dwells  with  considerable  unction 
on  sundry  particulars  furnished  by  a 
Venetian  manuscript,  preserved  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  some  provided 
by  a  German  one,  now  existing  at 
Strasbourg.  But  of  all  the  authori- 
ties extant,  that  throw  light  on  the 
art  processes  of  the  "early  revival 
epochs"  of  Italy,  none  can  at  all  com- 
pete with  that  most  naive  and  inter- 
esting picture  of  the  "  bottega"  and 
its  mysteries,  the  treatise  on  Painting 
by  Cennino  Cennini.  It  affords  a 
clear  and  detailed  description  of  all 
the  mechanism  of  art  in  the  days  of 
Giotto  and  his  successors— that  is,  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  The  work 
was  completed  in  the  year  1437,  while 


*  In  giving  this  passage,  we  have  followed  Mr.  Hendrie's  translation,  but  it  may 
be  well  to  note,  that  the  original  for  the  word  "  enamels,"  used  in  connexion  with 
an  enumeration  of  the  branches  of  art  for  which  Tuscany  was  celebrated,  is  nigelli, 
which  term  is  employed  throughout,  bv  Theophilus,  to  express  niello,  an  art  pe- 
culiarly Tuscan  ;  and  that  wherever  glass-enamel  is  meant,  the  word  used  is  tfec- 
trum.  Now,  the  art  of  enamelling  not  having  been  highly  developed  until  the 
fourteenth  centurv,  in  that  part  of  Italy,  the  misapprehension  that  might  arise 
from  this  mistake  has  induced  us  to  call  attention  to  it. 
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its  poor  and  aged  author  was  confined 
in  the  debtor's  prison  at  Florence.  In 
his  youth,  having  studied  under  Angi- 
olo,  son  of  Taddeo  Gaddi,  who  had, 
in  his  turn,  been  pupil  to  Giotto. 
Taddeo's  father.  Gad  do  (xaddi,  a  scho- 
lar of  Andrea  Tafi,  and  tlie  Greek 
mosaic  workers,  having  laboured  more 
on  the  Byzantine  system,  and,  doubt- 
less, imparted  much  of  his  knowledge 
to  his  son,  and  through  him  to  his 
grandson,  Angiolo,  CVimini  stood  the 
best  chance  of  a  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  both  the  traditional  Greek 
processes  and  the  improvement?  effV'Cted 
on  their  svstem  bv  Cimabuo  Giotto, 
and  the  earlv  Siennese  masters.  His 
"  Trattato  della  Pittura "  was  first 
publislied  by  Tambronl,  .iccomp:mitd 
with  an  intercstin.ir  preface  and  notes, 
in  1S21  ;  and  an  admirable  translation 
.and  notes  have  since  then  been  given 
to  the  English  public,  by  that  accom- 
plished lady,  Mrs.  Merrifield,  who  is, 
we  are  hapj^y  to  learn  from  Mr.  East- 
lake,  on  the  point  of  producing  a 
valuable  work  on  the  Le  15egue  ma- 
nuscripts. 

We  shall  now  dwell  only  on  one  more 
collection  of  artistic  precepts,  which, 
although  placed  last  on  our  li.^t,  is  by 
no  means  last  in  interest  or  importance. 
It  was  brought  to  light  by  M.  Didron, 
and  published  by  him  in  his  most 
learned  and  valuable  manual,  "d'lro- 
nographie   Chrctienne — Paris:  1845. 

The  original  copy  wa«f  discovere<l  in 
the  Greek  monastery  at  Mount  Athos, 
and  was  regarded  by  the  monks  as 
having  been  originally  composed  by 
one  Dionysius,  a  painter  and  ecclesias- 
tic, as  early  as  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
century.  M.  Didron,  however,  finds 
in  it  so  much  that  is  modern,  and  of 
so  recent  a  date  as  the  sixteenth  cen- 
turv,  that  the  claim  to  such  remote 
antiquity  cannot  for  a  moment  be  al- 
lowed. He  readily  concedes  that  n»any 
of  the  receipts  have  internal  evidence 
of  great  age,  and  l«ioks  upon  the  whole 
compilation  as  the  most  valuable  re- 
cord now  existing  of  t'  o  traditional 
Byzantine  usage. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  historv  of 
art,  and  our  endeavour  to  j^lean  infor- 
mation from  Mr.  Eastlake's  materials. 
The  tendency  that  existed  among  the 
later  Romans  to  embody  in  painting 
the  "  mytli^"  of  their  theology,  appears 
to  have  extended  itself  to  the  earliest 
Christians,  and  it  is  probably  to  that 


spirit  of  imitation  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  primitive  decoration  of  the  ca- 
tacombs, or  abiding  places  both  in  life 
and  death  of  the  really  **  church  mili- 
tant on  earth/'  As  the  habit  and  con- 
ventional forms  of  representation  were 
mainly  borrowed  from  the  pagan  Ro- 
mans, so  probably  were  the  pictorial 
methods,  and  it  is  not  until  after  the 
age  of  Constantine,  that  a  very  per- 
ceptible difference  is  to  be  traced  be- 
tween the  primitive  Christian  and  de- 
generate Roman  productions.  In  these 
earliest  days,  this  infancy  of  Christian 
art,  when  it  seemed  struggling  for 
existence  amidst  the  turbulence  of 
war,  and  the  adversities  of  a  disorder- 
e«l  treasury,  we  find  the  peculiarity 
that  we  have  already  noticed  as  ob- 
servable in  the  probationary  period 
of  Greek  painting,  again  occurring, 
namely,  the  bolstering  up  its  preca- 
rious existence  by  a  strict  union  with 
the  other  branches  of  the  fine  arts. 
Thus,  through  the  medium  ofmoxaic 
lining,  the  entire  surfaces  of  chnrch  or 
basilica,  we  trace  painting  as  a  gubsi- 
diarv  to  architecture ;  and  thus  shall 

ml  '       ■ 

we  find  it  employed,  until  the  united 
efforts  of  many  daring  innovators 
secured  for  it  a  separate  and  indepen- 
dent position.  This  almost  exclusive 
use  of  mosaic,  which  may,  perhaps,  be 
classed  under  tlie  head  of  vitreous 
painting,  obtained  until  the  ninth  cen- 
turv,  when  the  Hvzantine  Greeks  be- 
gan  to  call  the  attention  of  Europe  to 
the  long-neglected  processes  of  tem- 
pera anfl  encaustic.  A  most  interest- 
ing and  original  quotation  g^ven  as  bj 
Mr.  Eastlake,  from  the  writings  of 
Aetius,  a  medical  author  of  the  fiftbf 
and  beginning  of  the  sixth  century^  at 
length  mentions  a  drying  oil  in  con- 
nexion with  works  of  art.  Over  and 
above  the  medicinal  usesof  walnut  oily 
he  states  that  ''it  is  employed  by 
gilders,  or  encaustic  painters ;  for  it 
(iries,  and  preserves  gildings  and  en- 
caustic paintings  for  a  long  time.** 
From  the  period  of  the  institution  of 
monachism,  the  medical,  chemical,  lite- 
rary, and  artistic  employments  rested 
almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
monks ;  but  among  all  their  varied 
occupations,  the  one  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tranquillity  of  monastic 
retirement,  appears  to  have  been  the 
transcribing  and  embellishment  of 
books.  Kugler  observes,  "that  in 
the  Byzantine  paintings,  both  in  larger 
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works,  and  manuscript  miniatures,  the 
execution  is  prenerally  distinguished  by 
extreme  finish,  though  not  by  particu- 
lar harmony  of  colour.     A  prevailing 
greenish-yellow  dull  tone  is  peculiar 
to  them  :  this  has  been  attributed  to  a 
more  tenacious  vehicle,  which  has  also 
produced  a  streakiness  in  the  applica- 
tion  of  the   pigment;  another  pecu- 
liarity is,  the  frequent  use  of  gold,  par- 
ticularly in  the  grounds,  which  are  en- 
tirely    gilt."     Among    the     modern 
Greeks,  art  became  a  regular  tradi- 
tional system ;  technical  methods  de- 
scended as  property  from  master  to 
apprentice;  and  the  manufacture  of 
pictures  was  as  regularly  organized  as 
that  of  any  other  article  of  constant 
and  regular  demand.     During  all  the 
earlier  centuries,  in  the  Eastern  em- 
pire the  artist  was  generally  confound- 
ed with  the  workman,  and  only  the 
"  master  of  works,"   or  architect,   a 
person  who,  it  is  true,  sometimes  united 
to  his  own  profession  the  practice  of 
painting,  was  held  in  esteem,  and  fitly 
rewarded.     Among  a  people  who  re- 
garde<l  any  innovation  in  art  as  a  spe- 
cies of  heresy,  we  may  readily  imagine 
the  mechanical  departments  were  far 
more  attended  to,  and  better  develop- 
ed, than  the  purely  aesthetic  qualities. 
Thus  we  find  the  manufacture  of  gold 
and  silver,  the  ornamentation  of  books 
with  conventional  forms,  in  brilliant 
and    permanent  colours,    heightened 
with  burnished  gold,  the  elaboration 
of  mosaic  of  excellent  construction, 
and  its  subsidiary  branch,  «*  mosaic," 
or  "  Byzantine  enamel,"  and  the  em- 
broidery of  precious  vestments,  carried 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  perfection,  and 
their  formulae  for  all  details  connected 
with  these  prodnctious,  compose  the 
basis  of  the  collections  of  Eraclius  and 
Theophilus — of  that  of  the  latter  more 
particularly.     We  meet,  from  time  to 
time,   in   accounts    of  the   luxurious 
adornment  and  splendour  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Roman   Catholic  worship  in 
Italy,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts 
of  tiie  Continent,  with  notices  of  the 
very  extensive  emjiloyment  of  Greek 
artists  and  artizans.  At  Rome, Venice, 
and  Ravenna,  specimens  of  their  skill, 
of  the  most  elaborate  nature,  are  pre- 
served, and  from  different  historical 
documents  we  learn  how  much  Italy 
is  indebted  to  Byzantium  for  the  early 
excellence  of  her  artificers.     To  quote 
again  from  Mr.  Hendrie's  admirable 
notes— 


"  The  persecution  of  the  artists  by 
the  iconoclasts,  under  Leo  the  Isaurian, 
A.  D.  726,  and  which  lasted  120  years, 
and  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  them, 
while  it  broke  the  chain  which  had  so 
long  bound  them,  only  excited  them  to 
new  efforts.     The  more  the  artists  were 
dragged  to  martyrdom  by  their  oppres- 
sors,  the   more  the  class  augmented. 
The  woods  and  caves  were  filled  with 
them.     The  dissemination  of  the  arts ' 
was  a  natural  consequence  of  such  pro- 
scription :  the  popes  of  Rome   opened 
vast  monasteries  for  the   reception  of 
those    artist    monks    who    fled    from 
Greece,  which  the  benefits  bestowed  by 
Pepin  increased.    France,  England,  and 
Germany  were  visited  by  them." 

Antecedent  to    this  period,    seeds 
destined   to   bear  the  most   precious 
flowers,  had  been  sown  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  by  the  mission  of  the  earlier 
saints,  and  the  intercourse  and  con- 
stant relation  maintained  by  them  with 
the  great  head   quarters   of  religion 
and  art,  tended,  no  doubt,  to  dissemi- 
nate   artistic  precepts.     Thus,   from 
St.   Augustine  and   St.  Patrick  may 
England  and  Ireland  have  gained  a 
knowledge    of  some   arts,    and  that 
knowledge,  engrafted,  perhaps,  on  the 
remains  of  Roman  or  barbaric  tradi- 
tion, may  have  been  pursued  with  such 
ardour  and  patient  industry,  as  to  out- 
strip the  progress  of  the  nation,  from 
natives  of  which  they  had  first  obtained 
their    instruction.      The    Irish    and 
Anglo-Saxon     manuscripts     of    the 
seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  display 
in  their  illuminations,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary elaboration,  though,  truth  to 
tell,  a  somewhat  barbarous  taste,  and 
evidently  show  that  distance  from  the 
traditional  sources  of  art,  had  thrown 
their  designers  back  on  their  own  in- 
yentions.     May  we  not  reasonably  ask, 
whether,  in  other  countries,  a  similar 
cause — the  absence  of  existing  models, 
and  the  consequent  necessity  to  invent 
or  adapt  from  the  nearest  example- 
may  not,  modified  by  the  nature  of  the 
material  in  which  the  designer  was 
working,  have  led  to  the  gradual  in- 
troduction of  those  peculiar  ornaments 
and  forms,  which  have  been  univer- 
sally allowed  a  northern,  though  denied 
a  '*  Gothic**  origin.     After  the  year 

1000,  art,  from  various  causes,  made 
a    great    leap    forward    throughout 

Europe,  and  through    the    vigorous 
intervention  of  Hildebrand  and  the 

Roman  Cbmrcb,  monuments  of  the 
greatest  splendour  arose  on  all  sides. 
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This  era  may  be  looked  on  as  n  spe- 
cies of  starting-pointy  at  which  the 
forms  and  processes  of  art  assumed 
much  the  same  externals  in  all  parts 
of  the  Continent,  and  from  which  the 
lines  of  national  individuality  diverge. 
We  may  now,  therefore,  enter  on 
that  portion  of  Mr.  Eastlake*s  subject, 
which  is  to  most  of  us  highly  and  na- 
tionally interesting.  It  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  we  allude  to  the 
history  of  the  art  of  our  own  country, 
a  subject  to  which  the  awakening  at- 
tention of  many  learned  inquirers  is 
now  being  directed,  and  connected 
with  which  we  may  safely  prophesy, 
ere  long,  the  development  of  much 
valuable  information.  The  students 
of  the  early  Irish  hagiology,  with  Mr. 
Petrie  at  their  head,  have  collected 
much  most  curious  detail  on  the  early 
state  of  learning  and  the  fine  arts  in 
Ireland,  from  the  year  550  to  the  year 
1000;  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  we  freely  confess  that,  in  the 
practice  of  art  at  least,  they  appear  in 
advance,  both  in  mechanical  execution 
and  originality  of  design,  of  all  Eu- 
rope, and  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  parti- 
cular. The  comparisons  instituted  by 
Mr.  Westwood  in  his  learned  "  Pa- 
Iseographia  Sacra,"  between  the  Irish 
and  Anglo-Saxon  MSS.,  are  decidedly 
in  favour  of  Ireland,  and  through  the 
monks  of  lona  and  other  sources,  he 
traces  much  of  the  Saxon  work  to  Irish 
influence.  But  in  England  we  are 
enabled,  in  very  early  times,  to  trace 
several  other  influences.  Quoting  Mr. 
Hendrie — 

**  We  find  that,  previously  to  the  edict 
by  which  Charlemagne  resolved  to  en- 
courage the  various  arts  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power,  Wilfred,  Bishop  of  York, 
and  Biscops,  his  friend,  had  already  ex- 
tensively availed  themselves  of  the  as- 
sistance of  the  artists,  in  order  to  de- 
corate the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  be- 
fore the  year  675.  Biscops  undertook  a 
journey  to  the  Roman  States,  and 
brought  home  many  pictures  with  which 
the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  Were- 
mouth  were  ornamented.  Tiie  second 
visit  of  Alfred  to  Home  with  Ethel  wolf, 
although  undertaken  at  an  early  a^e, 
would,  doubtless,  not  be  without  its  in- 
fluence on  such  a  mind.  The  painted 
chamber  at  Westminster,  in  which  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor  died,  the  renown  of 
St.  Dunstanas  an  accomplished  painter, 
and  a  skilful  contriver  of  instruments, 
the  remains  of  the  Saxon  chased  and 
enamelled  work,  which  was  esteemed  on 


the  continent  as  early  as  the  seventh 
century,  and  the  manuscripts  which  are 
yet  extant,  prove  that,  in  this  couatrj 
at  least,  the  arts,  as  introduced  by  tfaie 
Romans,  were  never  wholly  lost.  Re- 
cords exist  of  Alfred  the  Great's  having 
summoned  workmen  from  all  parts  of 
Europe,  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
the  eaiflces  he  purposed  to  erect,  and  it 
is  probable  many  Byzantine  traditions 
may  thus  have  been  acquired  for  Eng- 
land." 

She  certainly^  with  some  few  ex- 
ceptions, possessed  and  practised^  aft 
the  periods  of  their  compilation,  all 
the  formula)  of  Eraclios  and  Theophi- 
lus,  including  probably  the  occasional 
use  of  oil-painting.  Now,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly interesting  in  connexion  with 
the  primitive  use  of  oil,  both  in  this 
and  the  other  countries  of  Eturope,  to 
remark  that  the  original  mode  of  em- 
ploying it  appears  rather  to  have  been 
borrowed,  as  Mr.  Eastlake  remarks, 
from  some  analogous  process  in  con- 
nexion with  a  transparent  picture.  A 
white  gesso  ground  was  always  pre- 
pared and  made  use  of,  when  coTered 
with  semi-transparent  colour,  to  ex- 
press the  high  lights ;  for  draperies,  a 
silver-gilt  or  tin  ground  was  some- 
times substituted,  and  the  sheen  of  the 
metal  served  to  indicate  the  parts  most 
touched  with  light. 

In  the  year  1239  (one  year  before 
the  birth  of  Cimabue),  we  find  a  re- 
cord giving  directions  for  the  pay- 
ment, to  Odo  the  goldsmith,  of  "  1 17 
shillings  and  10  pence,  for  oil,  yamiafa, 
and  colours  bought,  and  for  |Mctures 
executed,  in  the  queen's  chamber  at 
W^estminster." 

From  a  careful  examination  of  spe- 
cimens of  English  art  vet  remainingy 
and  comparison  of  entries  in  diffiBrent 
rolls,  Mr.  Eastlake  concludes  that  the 
oil,  so  frequently  mentioned,  was  jnt)- 
bably  employed  for  saturating  the  walls 
in  preparation  for  general  and  orna- 
mental painting;  for  the  formation, 
by  union  with  Sandarac  resin,  of  a 
varnish  used  probably  to  cover  both 
oil  and  distemper  work ;  for  mordants, 
or  binding  grounds  for  gilding;  and 
occasionally  for  a  peculiar  kind  of  glass- 
painting,  some  fragments  of  wluch 
have  been  found  in  St.  Stephen's  Chap 
pel,  Westminster.  He  considers  It 
probable  that  the  English  practice  co- 
incided with  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe 
until  the  time  of  Van  Eyck,  and  that 
painting  in  distemper,  or  ''a  tempera," 
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as  the  Italians  call  it,  was  principally 
employed  for  pictures  requiring  any 
delicacy  of  execution.  Our  readers 
will,  doubtless,  recollect  that  **  tem- 
pera" painting  was  defined  as  that 
mode  ofexecution  in  which  substances, 
such  as  gums,  size,  white  of  egg,  fig- 
milk,  &c.,  originally  soluble  in  water, 
are  used  as  the  binding  vehicle  (the 
**  bindemitfel"  of  the  Germans).  Now, 
owing  to  the  rapidity  with  which  this 
medium  dried,  it  became  necessary,  in 
order  to  model  the  pictured  forms, 
**  to  cover  the  surface  with  lines  *  trat- 
teggiare  il  disegno,*  Anglice  hatch  the 
drawing."  This  difficulty  was  some- 
times evaded  by  the  employment  of 
honey,  in  conjunction  with  white  of 
e^^,  &c.,  as  a  retarding  agent. 

Mr.  Eastiake  accounts  for  the  sup- 
posed predisposition  to  oil-painting 
among  the  northern  nations — Ger- 
many, England,  &c. — by  reference  to 
the  humidity  of  the  climate. 

The  prodigality  of  Henry  the  Third, 
and  "  his  partiality  to  foreigners,"  was, 
in  1258,  made,  by  his  barons  **in  ar- 
mour assembled,"  one  of  their  chief 
causes  of  complaint  againt  his  govern- 
ment, and  we  accordingly  find  a  co- 
temporaneous  influx  of  foreign  work- 
men and  art  processes.  The  curious 
mosaic  works,  carried  on  in  connexion 
with  the  recently-erected  shrine  of  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor  (inaugurated 
about  ten  years  afterwards),  are  of 
unquestionable  Italian  workmanship, 
and  we  find  in  1252,  and  again  in  1256, 
reference  made  in  connexion  with  cer- 
tain pictures  ordered  by  the  king  to 
the  Monk  of  Westminster,  Master 
William,  elsewhere  referred  to  as 
William  of  Florence,  who  appears  to 
have  been  paid  at  the  rate  of  sixpence 
a-day.  The  rate  of  remuneration  to 
artists  rose  somewhat  towards  the  end 
of  the  century,  since,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  the 
principal  painter.  Master  Walter,  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  14d.  per  day  (from 
the  fact  of  the  absence  of  any  English 
patronymic,  he  may  be  assumed  as 
most  probably  a  foreigner) ;  the  two 
next  in  rank  to  him,  Andrea  and  Gi- 
letto,  evidently  Italians,  received  8d. 
each  per  day,  and  the  average  of  the 
other  decorators  employed  were  given 
only  4d.  per  day.  Whether  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  School  of  Art, 
founded  by  these  men  in  England,  or 
through  the  efforts  of  a  more  national 
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development,  it  was  that  the  practice 
of  painting  became  shortly  after  this 
period  both  honourable  and  lucrative 
cannot  now,  perhaps,  be  discovered. 
Mr.  Brayley,  in  describing  the  state 
of  English  art  at  the  time  of  the  deco- 
ration of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  about 
1350,  says: — 

"  That  the  chief  artists  were  men  of 
distinguished  eminence  in  their  profes- 
sion, there  can  be  no  doubt;  and  to 
them  was  entrusted  the  power  both  of 
selecting  their  assistants  and  compelling 
them  to  serve  at  the  king's  wages  in  the 
pictorial  embellishment  of  the  chapel."  , 

Such  a  commission  was  on  the  18th 
of  March,  1350,  delegated  by  King 
Edward  III.  to  his  beloved  Hugh  de 
St.  Albans,  and  accordingly,  in  the 
summer  of  the  following  year,  we  find 
Master  Hugh  and  his  assistants  hard 
at  work  on  the  adornment  of  the  cha- 
pel. The  staff  appear  to  have  been 
collected  from  all  parts  of  England, 
evidencing  a  regular  local  organization, 
and  consisted,  probably,  of  the  elite  of 
the  profession.  The  majority  of  the 
men  were  paid  from  eight-pence  to  ten- 
pence  per  day.  Hugh  himself  re- 
ceived one  shiUing,  and  one  other  ar- 
tist, probably  of  first-rate  abilities, 
named  John  Barneby,  as  much  as  two 
shillings  per  day,  a  large  sum  at  that 
time.  Many  of  the  works  of  this  pe- 
riod, of  which  vestiges  have  come 
down  to  us,  exhibit  considerable  ability 
and  much  dexterity  in  manipulation, but 
we  are  free  to  confess  do  not  evidence 
anything  like  the  sense  of  beauty,  and 
the  real  fervour  of  poetic  sentiment, 
that  characterize  the  contemporary 
Italian  productions.  Our  country  un- 
fortunately possessed  no  antique  to  fall 
back  upon.  Our  artists  could  not  feel, 
from  the  evidence  of  glorious  monu- 
ments still  existing  around  them,  that 
they  were  yet  only  in  the  infancy  of  art, 
and  therefore,  probably,  did  they  waste 
their  energies  on  the  production  of  neat 
draperies,  and  elaborate  jewelling,  gild- 
ing, and  diaper,  instead  of  stretching 
forward,  like  the  Italians,  to  a  pure 
and  regular  style  of  composition  and 
drawing.  We  are  led,  therefore,  rea- 
sonably to  presume  that  in  early  times, 
and  among  a  comparatively  ignorant 
people,  dexterity  of  hand  and  a  know- 
ledge of  recipes  for  the  production  of 
brilliant  and  glossy  colouring,  were  es- 
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teemed  and  remunerated  much  more 
highly,  than   the   possession    of   pure 
taste  or  more  refined  artistic   skill ; 
that  even  in  the  "  high  and  pahny  days 
of  art**  the  race  was  not  always  to  the 
truly  swift,  is  testified  by  the  curious 
anecdote  (mentioned  by  Taia  in  his 
description  of  the  Vatican)  of  the  Flo- 
rentine painter,  Cosimo  Rosselli,  who 
when  called  upon  by  Slxtus  IV.  to  con- 
tribute to  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,   completely   distanced  all  his 
competitors  in   the  judgment   of  his 
mighty  patron,  by  enlivening  his  work 
with  all  kinds  of  cheerful  colour,  and 
pretty  gilded  ornament.     Now  when, 
on  referring  to  his  list  of  rivals,  we 
meet  with  such  names  as  those  of  Pietro 
Perugnoi,  Sandro  Botticelli,  Luca  Sig- 
norelli,and  Domenico  GhirIandaio,men 
incomparably  his  superiors  in  all  the 
great  essentials  of  art,  and  think  that 
in  Italy,  and  at  the  almost  culminat- 
ing period  of  the  revival  of  learning, 
these  tricks  of  ornamentation  should  be 
thus  over-esteemed,  may  we  not  rea- 
sonably infer  that   in  England,  at   a 
much  earlier  time,  and  among  a  peo- 
ple proverbially  not  too  much  alive  to 
severity  of  style,  a  similar  result  should 
have  been  arrived  at.  One  need  scarce- 
ly go  80  far  back  in  quest  of  materials 
for  the  deduction  of  such  analogies, 
unhappily  the  price-books   of  almost 
every  exhibition  of  modern  times  would 
supply  ample  authorities. 

The  York  and  Lancastrian  troubles, 
of  course,  interfered  with  the  further 
successful  prosecution  of  the  arts  of 
peace  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  a  sen- 
sible degeneracy  in  the  painting,  as  in 
the  architecture  of  this  country  after 
the  reign  of  Richard  II. ;  and  from 
that  period,  until  the  days  of  Hogarth 
and  sir  James  Thornhill,  England  can 
scarcely  lay  claim  to  anything  like  a 
national  school  of  design. 

The  arts  in  Germany — which  had, 
probably,  during  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
been  proceeding  "pari  passu**  with 
the  English — at  this  point  of  time  (the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century)  started 
in  advance,  and  in  the  persons  of  Hu- 
bert and  John  Van  Evck,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
achieved  both  an  intellectual  triumph 
in  the  boldness  and  increased  vigour 
of  the  study  and  representation  of  na- 
ture, and  a  mechanical  '<  Ovation,"  in 
the  form  of  the  amazing  development 


of  the  resources  of  oil-painting  as  a 
medium  in  art.  In  order  fully  to  com- 
prehend the  natuie  of  the  Van  Eyck's 
improvement,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take  a  passing  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  technicalities  of  painting  imme- 
diately previous  to  their  era. 

Mr.  Eastlake  remarks  that  (with  the 
exception  of  a  greater  inclination  for 
oil,  as  a  medium,  for  the  use  of  var- 
nish, and  for  a  peculiar  sort  of  trans- 
parent water-colour  painting  on  can- 
vas) : — 

'*  The  technical  processes  in  England, 
daring  the  fourteenth  century,  closely 
resembled  these  of  Italy.  This  is  ap- 
parent if  we  compare  the  records  of  the 
works  executed  at  Westminster,  dorinip 
that  and  the  preceding  age,  with  early 
Italian  documents  and  treatises.  The 
English  methods  occasionally  indicate 
even  greater  precautions,  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  intercept  damp.  Walls  which 
were  to  receive  paintings  of  figures  ap- 
pear to  have  be(>n  prepared  with  cloth 
glued  over  the  surface ;  sometimes  leaf- 
tin  was  found  immediately  next  the  wall, 
even  under  the  gilt  plaster  ornaments. 
Wood  was  generally  covered  either  with 
parchment,  leather,  or  linen.  Plaster  of 
Paris — the  careful  preparation  of  which 
for  the  purposes  of  painting,  is  described 
by  writers  earlier  than  Cennini — was 
used  for  grounds.  The  common  parch- 
ment size  was  employed  for  tempering 
the  '  gesso,'  or  plaster,  and  as  the  ordi- 
nary vehicle  for  painting,  with  or  with- 
out the  addition  of  honey ;  the  egff  me- 
dium being  reserved  for  finer  work.** 

Cartoons  were  made  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  picture.  The 
most  expensive  colours  were  employed 
— "  Cynople,**  or  madder  lake,  at 
thirty  shillings,  and  azure  (the  tme 
**  mantello  di  nostra  donna"  colour)  at 
ten  shillings  the  pound.  Fresco  secco, 
or  the  use  of  a  lime  medium  on  a  set 
plaster,  appears  to  have  obtained  ge- 
nerally in  Europe ;  but  "firesco  buono»" 
or  painting  on  unset  plaster,  was  con- 
fined to  Italy.  Colours  were  occasion- 
ally ground  in  inspissated  oil,  and  used 
in  fiat  tints  and  portions  of  drapery ; 
but,  owing  to  the  intractibility  of  the 
material,  rarely  or  ever  for  flesh  tints. 
Oils  were  rendered  drying  by  im^ 
mixture  with  lime,  copperas,  white- 
lead,  &c.,  and  by  exposure  to  the  sun. 
Varnishes  composed  of  sandarac  and 
other  resins  dissolved  in  linseed  oil, 
and  oil  thickened  only  in  the  sun,  were 
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constantly  applied  to  pictures  both  on 
wall  and  panel,  as  hydrofuge  covering. 
Portable  pictures  were  usually  painted 
on  white  poplar  wood  in  Italy  ;  on  oak 
panel  in  the  North  of  Europe.  The 
greatest  care  was  taken  that  these 
should  be  properly  seasoned  ;  and 
Cennini,  with  reference,  probably,  to 
an  early  practice,  recommends  that, 
where  the  dimensions  allow,  the  wood 
be  boiled.  Let  us  now  briefly  follow 
Mr.  Eastlake  in  his  most  interesting 
account  of  the  nature  and  manner  of 
Van  Eyck's  discoveries. 

Hubert  Van  Eyck  was  born  in  1366, 
and  died  in  1426.  His  brother  John 
died  in  the  prime  of  life  about  1445. 
All  writers  agree  that  the  improve- 
ments in  oil-painting  were  effected 
about  the  year  1410.  "The  earliest 
work  painted  in  the  method  is  in  the 
possession  of  Professor  Passavant,  at 
Frankfort."  It  is  by  Peter  Christophsen 
(called  by  Vasari,  Pietro  Christa),  a 
scholar  of  Hubert  Van  Eyck,  and  has 
the  date  1417.  At  that  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  above  chronology,  John  Van 
Eyck  was  not  twenty  years  old.  It 
would  thus  appear  that  Hubert  was 
the  real  inventor  or  improver.  Our 
limits  will  not  allow  of  a  transcription 
of  Vasari's  very  interesting  and  gene- 
rallv  correct  account  of  the  circum- 
stances  connected  with  the  origin  of 
the  improvement,  therefore  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  noticing  its  na- 
ture only.  Van  Eyck  is  believed  to 
have  succeeded  in  compounding  a  co- 
lourless drying  varnish,  probably  by 
dissolving  powdered  amber  in  linseed 
oil,  and  then  to  have  mixed  it  with  his 
colours,  and  so  produced  delicate  glaz- 
ing tints  ;  this,  in  the  first  experiment, 
was,  probably,  blended  with  tempera 
painting,  so  as  to  produce  a  kind  of 
distemper  picture,  heightened  and  glaz- 
ed with  coloured  varnish.  This  man- 
ner afterwards  gave  way  to  pictures 
painted  originally  in  one  tint,  and 
shaded  in  water-colours,  on  white 
"  gesso"  ground,  and  then  worked 
over  with  colours  ground  in  oil,  di- 
luted with  this  amber  varnish.  In  both 
the  Munich  Van  Eycks,  and  in  that  in 
the  National  Gallery,  the  colouring 
remains  to  this  day  perfectly  bright, 
pure,  and  delicate,  and  the  surface  of 
all  is  perfectly  uninjured.  The  co- 
lours are  applied  very  thinly  —  more 
80  in  the  lights  even  than  in  the  shades. 

It  appears,  according  to  Vasari's  ac 


county  that  some  Florentine  merchants 
who  traded  in  Flanders,  sent  to  King 
Alfonso  I.,  of  Naples,  an  excellent  pic- 
ture by  John  Van  Eyck,  which,  on  its 
arrival,  became  the  object  of  much  in- 
terest and  admiration.  Antonello  da 
Messina,  then  a  young  painter  of  great 
promise,  visiting  Naples,  made  interest 
to  obtain  a  view  of  it,  which  having 
procured,  he  was  so  charmed  and  asto- 
nished, that  he  determined  forthwith 
to  repair  to  Flanders,  and,  ingratiating 
himself  with  Van  Eyck,  learn  from  him 
the  method  by  which  such  exquisite 
works  could  be  produced.  All  these 
intentions  he  seems  to  have  success- 
fully carried  out,  for  we  find  him, 
about  the  year  1455,  returning  to  Italy 
by  way  of  Venice,  where,  making  a 
short  stav,  he  communicated  his  secret 
to  a  painter,  who  carried  an  account  of 
the  process  to  Florence.  Antonello 
revisited  his  native  place,  and,  probably 
after  the  lapse  of  some  years,  returned 
to  fix  himself  finally  at  Venice,  where 
he  painted  several  pictures  in  oil,  the 
date  of  the  earliest  being  1474. 

**  Among  the  painters  who  were  then 
in  repute  in  Venice,  a  certain  Maestro 
Domenico  was  considered  very  excellent. 
On  the  arrival  of  Antonello  in  Venice, 
this  person  treated  him  with  the  greatest 
attention,  such  as 'bespeaks  a  warm 
friendship.  Antonello,  not  willing  to  be 
outdone  m  kindness  by  Maestro  Dome- 
nico, after  a  few  months  taught  him  the 
secret  and  method  of  colouring  in  oil.*' 

Domenico  appears  to  have  executed, 
on  the  Van  Eyck  principle,  several 
works  at  Florence,  and  to  have  been 
afterwards  basely  murdered  by  Andrea 
del  Castagno,  to  whom  he  had  gene- 
rously conHded  his  secret.  Whether 
through  the  revelations  of  Antonello 
or  Domenico,  or  through  some  of  the 
Flemish  painters,  such  as  Hugo  van 
der  Goes,  Roger  of  Bruges  (Van 
Eyck's  native  place),  Hans  Memling, 
&c.  we  know  not;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  shortly  after  1480,  the  practice 
seems  to  have  greatly  extended  through- 
out Italy. 

At  Venice  it  particularly  took  root, 
as  we  find,  toward  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, Giovanni  Bellini  making  use  of  it 
there.  Mr.  Hendrie  affirms  the  pic- 
ture by  him  in  the  National  Gallery  to 
have  been  painted  entirely  with  the 
amber  varnish  vehicle.  The  peculiar 
after-modifications  in  oil-painting  that 
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supervened  there,  and  elsewhere  in 
Italy,  the  triumphs  it  achieved, and  the 
celebrity  it  attained,  Mr.  Eastlako 
holds  out  a  promise  (which  we  trust 
heartily  he  may  be  blest  with  health 
and  strength  to  redeem)  to  record, 
and  we  shall  therefore,  for  the  present, 
stay  our  pen,  and  return  from  this 
branch  of  the  subject  to  the  Van  Eycks 
and  the  Flemish  art  traditions.  One 
practice,  which  might,  on  all  panel  pic- 
tures, be  revived  with  an  excellent  re- 
sult, he  mentions  in  describing  the 
picture  in  the  National  Gallery,  by  John 
Van  Eyck,  the  "  back  of  which,"  he 
says — 

**  Is  protected  by  a  composition  of 
gesso  (plaster  of  Paris),  size,  and  tow, 
over  which  a  coat  of  black  oil-paint  was 
passed.  This,  whetlier  added  when  the 
picture  was  executed,  or  subsequently, 
has  tended  to  preserve  the  wood  (which 
is  not  at  ail  worm-eaten),  and  perhaps 
to  prevent  its  warping." 

Mr.  Eastlake  provides  an  extremely 
interesting  chapter  on  the  preparation 
and  purification  of  oil,  in  which  he  re- 
curs to  many  practices  of  this  period, 
but  the  details  are  somewhat  too  tech- 
nical for  the  pages  of  a  review  : — 

■"  "  He  notices  the  strange  peculiarity, 
that  perhaps  the  only  technical  process 
which  has  survived  without  change  from 
remote  antiquity,  is  the  method  of  pre- 
paring grounds  on  wood,  or  other  sur- 
faces, for  painting.  The  layer  of  chalk 
and  size,  which  is  found  under  the  co- 
lours of  the  Egyptian  mummy-cases,  is 
nearly,  if  not  precisely,  the  same  as  that 
employed  by  the  painters  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  which  is  often  used  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  preparation,  whether 
the  solid  ingredient  consist  of  washed 
chalk  (whitening),  or  plaster  of  Paris 
prepared  in  water  and  finely  ground 
(called  by  the  Italians  gesso  Marcio),  is 
fittest  for  an  inflexible  surface,  as  it  be- 
comes brittle  with  age." 

The  curious  poem  by  Van  Mauder, 
1604,  frequently  quoted  by  Mr.  East- 
lake,  contains  many  curious  notices  of 
early  Flemish  practice,  lie  informs 
us  that — 

**  Van  Eyck,  Albert  Durer,  Lucas  van 
Leyden»  and  Peter  Brueghal,  were  in 
the  habit  of  spreading  the  white  ground 
over  panels  more  thickly  than  we  do : 
they  then  scraped  the  surface  as  smooth 
as  possible.     Thoy  also  used  cartoons. 


which  they  laid  on  the  smooth  fair  white 
ground,  and  then  sat  down,  and  traced 
them,  first  rubbing  any  dark  (powder) 
over  the  back  of  the  drawing  :  they  then 
drew  in  the  design  beautifully  with 
black  chalk  or  pencil;  but  an  excellent 
method  which  some  adopted  was,  to 
grind  coal-black  finely  in  water :  with 
this  they  drew  in  and  shaded  their  de- 
signs with  all  possible  care.  They  then 
delicately  spread  over  the  outline  a  thin 
priming,  through  which  every  form  was 
seen,  the  operation  being  calculated  ac- 
cordingly ;  and  this  priming  was  flesh 
coloured.*' 

Mr.  Eastlake*s  experiments  point  to 
the  invariable  adoption,  both  in  Flan- 
ders and  Italy,  of  a  non-absorbent 
ground.     He  reasonably  infers — 

**  That  in  the  first  practice  of  oil 
painting,  the  habits  of  the  Italian  and 
Trans-alpine  painters  closely  corres- 
ponded; but  while  the  Italians  gradually 
modified  the  process  first  adopted,  the 
Flemish  artists  remained  more  constant 
to  their  traditional  methods.  The  per- 
fection of  Van  Eyck's  technical  system 
is  even  apparent  in  the  works  of  Ru- 
bens, notwithstanding  the  vast  differ- 
ence of  style  between  the  two  paint- 
ers." 

Rubens  painted  sometimes  on  a  quite 
white,  sometimes  on  a  light  tinted 
ground ;  but  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
extraordinary  transparent  quality  of 
his  shadow  colour  was,  that  by  paint- 
ing-in  those  portions  of  his  picture 
very  thinly,  he  never  neglected  to  avail 
himself  of  the  translucent  property  of 
his  light  ground. 

"  Sir  Theodore  de  Mayeme  was  bom 
in  1573,  at  Geneva,  where  his  father, 
Louis,  had  distinguished  himself  bj 
various  literary  productions.  Theodore 
selected  the  medical  profession ;  and 
after  studying  at  Montpelier  and  Paris, 
accompanied  Henri  Due  de  Rohan  to 
Germany  and  Italy." 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  endea- 
voured to  practise,  but  the  envy  and 
jealousy  of  his  professional  brethren 
essayed  by  all  possible  means  to  pre- 
vent him  doing  so : — 

"In  IGll,  James  I.  invited  him  to 
England,  and  appointed  him  his  first 
physician.  De  Mayeme  enioyed  the 
same  title  under  Charles  hi  he  died  at 
Chelsea,  leaving  a  large  foftsoe,  in 
\Q5!i.     The  name  of  Theodore  de 
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}ernc  appears  with  honour  in  the  history 
of  cheniiistry.  His  knowledge  of  paint- 
ing and  remarkable  predilection  for  in- 
vestigating its  technical  processes  and 
materials,  were  of  great  service  to  the 
artists  with  whom  he  was  in  communi- 
cation." 

Dallaway  remarks  that  "  his  appli- 
cation of  chemistry  to  the  composi- 
tion of  pigments,  and  which  he  libe- 
rally communicated  to  the  painters  who 
enjoyed  the  royal  patronage,  to  Ru- 
bens, Vandyck,  and  Petitot,  tended 
most  essentially  to  the  promotion  of 
the  art.  From  his  experiments  were 
discovered  (query  re-discovered)  the 
principal  colours  to  be  used  for  ena- 
melling and  the  means  of  vitrifying 
them."  Rubens  painted  his  portrait, 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  extant. 

"  It  is  not  surprising,"  continues  Mr. 
Eastlake,  '*  that  such  an  amateur  as  De 
Mayerne  should  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  first  painters  of  his  time ;  or  that 
in  return  for  the  useful  hints  which  he 
was  sometimes  enabled  to  give  them, 
they  should  freely  open  to  him  the  re- 
sults of  their  practical  knowledge.  Such 
communications,  registered  at  the  time 
by  an  intelligent  observer,  throw  con- 
siderable light  on  the  state  of  painting 
at  one  of  its  most  brilliant  periods,  and 
tend  especially  to  illustrate  the  habits 
of  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools." 

The  manuscript  in  question  is  en- 
titled "  Pictoria  Sculptoria  tinctoria 
et  quae  subalternarum  artium  spectan- 
tia  in  lingua  Latina,  Gallica,  Italica, 
German ica  conscripta  a  Petro  Paulo 
Rubens,  Van  Dyke  Somers,  Green- 
berry  Jansen,"  &c.,  a.d.  1620.  T.  de 
Mayerne. 

In  bis  interesting  but  very  elaborate 
cbapter  on  the  preparation  of  colours, 
Mr.  Eastlake  quotes  frequently  from 
this  document ;  but  aa  Mr.  Hendrie, 
who  has  only  recently  drawn  out  this 
curious  treatise  from  the  dusty  recesses 
of  the  Sloane  MSS.,  has  announced 
bis  intention  of  giving  it  to  the  public 
entire,  we  scarcely  think  it  fair,  either 
to  him  or  to  our  readers,  to  diminish, 
by  giving  garbled  extracts,  the  interest 
that  must  be  excited  by  its  appearance. 
In  this  work  we  have  a  complete  key 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  Atelier ;  we 
meet  with  Sir  Anthony  Van  Dyke's 
varnish,  and  Sir  Peter  Paul  Ruben's 
opinions  on  the  preparation  of  colours. 


Mr.   Eastlake,.  quoting  De  Mayerne, 
tells  us  that 

"  Rubens  said,  that  all  colours  should 
be  ready  ground,  employing  for  this 
purpose  (highly  rectified)  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine, which  is  better  than  spike  oil, 
and  not  so  strong." 

It  is,  perhaps,  great  presumption  to 
dififer  on  a  point  of  language  from  so 
good  a  philologist  as  Mr.  Eastlake; 
but  we  cannot  quite  agree  in  his  ren- 
dering the  word  "presto" by  "ready;" 
the  sense  we  should  give  it  would  ra- 
ther be  that  of  "  recently,**  at  least  in 
this  phrase.  Rubens  probably  meant 
to  express  the  advantage  of  using  co- 
lours "recently**  ground,  instead  of 
those  which  had  been  some  time  pre- 
pared. About  this  time  we  find  the 
use  of  essential  oil  and  spirit  varnishes 
prevalent  in  the  north  ;  in  Italy  they 
had  been  employed  considerably  ear- 
lier. 

The  "  Genre"  painters  of  this  time, 
in  their  manipulation,  dififered  amaz- 
ingly, not  only  from  one-another,  but 
at  various  times  of  their  lives,  from 
themselves.  What  can  be  more  diflfe- 
rent  than  Tenier's  "  thick**  and  "  thin" 
— than  Berghem*s  smooth  and  rough 
manners  ? 

Mr.  Eastlake*s  volume  concludcfs 
with  a  copy  of  some  manuscript  notes 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  which  are 
of  very  great  interest,  as  he  was  no- 
torious as  a  dabbler  in  vehicles  and 
media.  These  notes  were  published 
some  years  ago  by  poor  Haydon,  in  the 
Architect  and  Engineer's  Journal ;  but 
as  the  readers  of  that  publication  are 
mostly  professional,  they  still  possess 
considerable  novelty  for  the  general 
student.  The  multitude  of  tricks, 
materials,  varnishes,  and  "dodges," 
poor  Sir  Joshua  appears  to  have  be- 
wildered himself  with,  would  have 
been  enough  to  have  ruined  any  body 
else*8  pictures  but  his  own,  and  they, 
as  we  know  too  well,  did  not  in  all 
cases  escape  the  consequences  of  his 
experiments.  His  memoranda  of  his 
portrait  of  Miss  Kirkman,  executed 
Oct.  2,  1772,  are  most  amusing,  and 
the  language  employed  scarcely  less 
incongruous  than  the  processes  de- 
scribed. His  note  is — "  Miss  Kirk- 
man, gum  dr.  et  whiting  poi  cerata- 
poi  ovata,  poi  verniciata  e  retouched, 
cracks.** 
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Cracks,  indeed!  it  would  be  very 
odd  if  a  picture,  begun  with  whitening 
and  gum  tragacanth,  then  covered  suc- 
cessively with  wax,  white  of  egg,  and 
varnish,  should  escape  cracking. 

A  sketch,  of  the  length  of  our  pre- 
sent notice,  can  give,  of  course,  but  a 
very  feeble  idea  of  the  value  of  Mr. 
£astlake*s  materials,  and  of  the  la- 
bour, industry,  and  intelligence,  he  has 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject. 
We  only  hope  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
induce  some  of  our  readers  to  explore 
for  themselves  ;  but  we  cannot  refrain, 
in  recommending  this  work  to  the  no- 
tice of  artists,  young  and  old,  from  re- 
minding them  of  Vasari's  caution  as  to 
the  too  engrossing  nature  of  technical 
studies,  "  That  all  professions  and  in- 
genious arts  are  evidently  derived  from 
design^  which  is  the  necessary  founda- 
tion of  all.  He  who  has  not  that,  has 
nothing.  Wherefore,  although  all  se- 
crets and  methods  are  good,  that  is 
most  excellent  by  which  everything 
lost  may  be  retraced,  and  everything 
difficult  become  easy,  as  may  be  seen 
in  reading  the  lives  of  those  artists 
who,  aided  by  nature  and  study,  have 
produced  works  almost  divine  by 
means  of  design  alone." 

Mr.  Eastlake,  like  a  true  antiquary, 
**  checks  at  every  ftather,"  antl  argues 
every  question  with  the  most  conscien- 
tious pertinacity  ;  the  text  of  his  work 
being  the  arena  of  the  struggles  of  con- 
flicting authorities,  the  progress  of  any- 
thing like  narration  is  stopped,  and 
anything  approaching  an  "  epic  interest" 
taken  away,  Had  Mr.  Eastlake  related 
the  results  to  which  his  examinations 
had  led  him,  in  connexion  with  the 
progress  of  the  history  of  art,  in  his 
text,  and  confined  most  of  the  argu- 
mentative portion  of  his  work  to  notes 


and  an  appendix,  his  book  would  havo 
been  mach  more  generally  intelligible 
and  interesting.  He  would  certainly 
have  almost  doubled  the  practical  va- 
lue and  utility  of  his  materials,  by  the 
addition  of  a  careful  general  or  analy- 
tical index.  We  trust  that  his  second 
volume  may  be  provided  with  one,  ap- 
plying to  the  contents  of  both. 

In  concluding  our  scanty  notice,  we 
cannot  but  congratulate  the  artists  on 
the  good  service  they  have  received  in 
the  collection  of  these  valuable  practi- 
cal details — the  public,  on  the  acquisi- 
tion, through  this  book,  ofan  important 
contribution  to  a  real  history  of  art ; 
and  Mr.  Eastlake  himself,  on  the  ho- 
nour that  must  accrue  to  him,  for  the 
performance  of  such  public  services. 
We  only  wish  that  he  would  bestow 
the  same  labour  and  zeal  in  procuring 
tangible  materials  for  the  history  of 
oil-painting,  to  be  placed  in  a  new  Na- 
tional Gallery.  We  must  confess  it 
goes  to  our  hearts  to  see  such  galleries 
as  the  Fesch  and  Mr.  Otley's  dispersed, 
and  no  examples  of  Fra  Beato,  Giotto^ 
Pietro  Alunno,  or  Mantegna,  yet  de- 
posited in  our  (save  the  mark)  •*  Na- 
tional Gallery." 

Whoever  examines  Mr.  £ast]ake*8 
book,  even  superficially,  must  feel  the 
thorough  conscientiousness  of  the  au- 
thf>r  ;  that  he  has  recoiled  before  no 
difficulties,  and  that  his  struggles  for 
excellence,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
have  doubtless  developed  this  most  va- 
luable quality,  if  at  least  Michael  Ad- 
gelo's  sentiment  be  true — *'Que  la 
bonne  peinture  est  noble  et  devote  par 
elle-meme,  car  chez  les  sages  rien  n*- 
Sl^ve  plus  Vkme,  et  ne  la  porte  pint  i 
la  devotion  que  la  difficult^  de  1a  per- 
fection." 
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THE    MABVELLOUS   BELL— A   POPOLAB   LEGEND. 
(FROM  THB  BOHXMIAir  OF  K4RXL  ■UOIMIB  ■■AIOR.) 

I. 

Dove-hearted  maidens^  come  and  listen^ 

And  you  shall  hear  a  thrilling  tale — 
A  tale  to  make  your  blue  eyes  glisten. 

And  turn  your  bright  cheeks  pale. 
And  you,  young  mountaineers,  assemble 

Around  me  also  :  he  who  hath 
One  angry  thought  should  henceforth  tremble 

At  all  unbridled  wrath  I 

II. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  Maryellous  Bell  ? 
Down  deep  in  the  Well  of  Gdlszadow  it  lieth. 
Till  the  night  comes  when  the  olden  year  dieth. 
Then,  though  none  spy  it,  its  dolorous  knell 
Booms  hollowly  round— 
*'  Dong !  Dong  I 

Djon  I  Djon  I 
Go  along,  go  along ! 

Along  for  the  hound  I 
Djon  is  gone  1 
Dong  1  Dong  I 

But  the  hound  is  not  found  I" 

2. 

Once,  only  once,  hath  it  ever  been  seen, 
But  she  on  whose  eyes  it  rose  looming  in  shadow. 
Lay,  they  say,  drowned  in  that  Well  of  Gftlsz&dow, 
Ere  the  new  leaves  of  the  forest  were  green. 
Hark !     Hear  ye  the  sound  ? 
"  Dong  !  Dong ! 

Djon  I  Djon  I 
Go  along,  along ! 

Along  for  the  hound ! 
Djon  is  gone ! 
Dong  I  Dong ! 

But  the  hound  is  not  found  I" 

III. 

Earl  Kovzki,  the  proud  lord  is  he  of  Zerdov's  rich  domains — 

He  rideth  forth  to  hunt  the  deer  across  the  hills  and  plains. 

He  rideth  south,  he  rideth  north,  all  on  his  brindled  courser — 

Till  noon  he  rideth  forth  and  forth — when,  hark  I  the  winds  grow  hoarser. 

And  storm-clouds  gather  in  the  skies.     Earl  Kovzki  turneth  round — 

"  By  heaven,  the  hound  is  gone,"  he  cries — "  my  favorite  Bosnian  hound  I 

Djon  !  search  each  path,  and  dread  my  wrath,  unless  he  soon  be  found." 


2. 

Away  rode  Djon  through  rain  and  storm — away  by  copse  and  dell. 
By  beetling  crag  and  birken  shaw,  by  field,  and  flood,  and  fell. 
He  rode  all  day,  he  rode  all  night,  and  as  the  crimson  morn  brake. 
He  saw  the  hound — a  rueful  sight ! — stretched  dead  amid  a  thorn-brake. 
Home  then  he  went,  with  heart  so  rent  by  grief,  he  could  not  speak. 
And  fierce  fire  flashed  from  Kovzki's  eye^  and  burned  upon  his  cheek. 
For  he  wist  not  that  the  hound  was  dead  that  Djon  rode  forth  to  seek. 
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3. 

"  Base  losel  varlet !"  so  he  cried,  *'  thy  quest  hath  proved  in  vain 

Because  thou  tarriedst  loitering  on  the  hill-side  and  the  plain. 

Ay  1  quail  and  cower  heneath  mine  eye ! — well  may  thy  false  heart  wither ! 

.  .  .  But,  by  the  saints  !  whom  have  we  here  ? — what  hideous  hag  limps  hither 

Ha !  'tis  the  Sorceress  of  Livorn — I  know  the  accursM  crone  I 

Well,  woman,  speak !     What  wouldst  thou  with  me  ?     Speak  !     We  are  hw 

alone.'* 
And  thus  the  Sorceress  gave  response,  in  croaking,  raven  tone. 

4. 

**  A  young  man's  blood! — A  young  man's  blood  1     Mine  own  creeps  chili  lac 

slow. 
I  want  young  blood  within  my  veins — oh,  let  me  feel  it  flow  I 
Give  up  to  me  thy  huntsman,  Djon, — Lord  Kovzki,  I  implore  theo ! 
Speak  but  the  word,  and  lo  !  thy  hound  again  shall  bound  before  thee  !" 
— But  here  Djon  found  his  tongue  at  length — *'  Thou  liest,  hag  I**  he  said, 
**  Begone  elsewhither  with  thy  spells  I     The  Bosnian  hound  is  dead! 
— "Dead  I"  cried  the  Earl—"  Thou  slewest  him,  then? — Wretch  !  tboa  skill 

lose  thy  head  I" 

In  vain  the  affrighted  huntsman  spake  :  his  words  were  oil  on  fire  ! 

Karl  Kovzki  spurned  him  with  his  foot,  and  thundered  forth  in  ire 

"  There,  woman  !     Take  him,  blood  and  soul  !**— Whereon, — sight  all-astoiiBd- 

ing! 
In,  as  the  oaken  door  swang  wide,  the  Bosnian  hound  came  boandinir ! 
Right  joyous  felt  Earl  Kovzki  then  ; — but,  glancing  round  him,  lo!" 
Sorceress  and  huntsman  both  were  gone  !     The  Earl  paced  to  and  fro. 
And  his  delight  was  blent  that  night  with  dreams  of  coming  woe  ! 

Afar  and  near,  ye  well  may  wot,  full  early  in  the  morn, 

Was  quest  made  for  the  huntsman  and  the  Sorceress  of  Livorn, 

But  made  in  vain,  for  never  more  was  either  seen  or  heard  of. 

And  from  that  hour  there  fell  a  gloom  upon  the  halls  of  Zerdov. 

Of  Djon's  dark  and  mysterious  fate  the  I'arl  forbore  to  speak — 

But  when  the  huntsman's  name  was  uttered,  }>allor  blanched  his  cheeky 

And  his  limbs  shook,  for  Guilt  is  ever  fearful-soul ed  and  weak. 

IV. 

'Tis  well  that  in  this  world  of  ours. 
Where  Wickedness  is  alwavs  rife, 

(von's  mercy  should  have  placed  a  bound 
To  Magic's  dreadful  powers ! 

The  Sorceress  could  but  give  the  hound 
A  false  and  simulated  life — 
And  80  ho  peaked  and  pined,  and  when 
The  seventh  sun  set  he — died  agen« 

Remorse,  that  ever  comes  too  late. 
Now  seized  upon  Earl  Kovzki's  heart. 
"  Oh,  Djon  !"  he  often  cried  with  tears, 
"  Thou  whom  in  frenzied  hate 

1  murdered  in  thy  green  youth's  yearn. 
Look  down  from  Heaven — for  there  thou  art^— 
Look  down  from  Heaven,  and  pity  rae. 
Albeit  1  did  not  pity  thee!" 

And  now — sc»  Zerdov '^  bi-nil!>mcn  tell — 
He  rtMn-d  a  cbapfl  in  a  wood. 
Ami  built  a  btlfry.t'>wer  anear. 
Wherein  be  hung  a  Bell, 

To  toll  Djon's  knell  from  year  to  yeAT. 
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"  Pray  God,"  he  often  cried,  **  hia  blood 
Rise  not  in  red  and  dread  array 
Against  me  on  the  Judgment  Day !" 

But  oh  I  the  awful,  awful  sound 
Outgiven  by  that  avenging  Bell  I 
A  thunder-sound  in  sooth  it  was. 
That  echoed  miles  around  1 

And,  morning  after  morning  as 
Earl  Kovzki  listened  to  the  knell,^ 
His  dark  brow's  ever-deepening  gloom 
Foreshowed  an  overshadowing  doonfi 

At  last,  grown  grey  with  Grief,  not  Age, 
He  doffed  his  robes  of  silk  and  gold. 
And,  with  a  pilgrim-staff  in  hand. 
He  made  a  pilgrimage. 

For  penance,  to  the  Holy  Land. 
And  Thirst  and  Hunger,  Heat  and  Cold, 
He  learned  all  patiently  to  dree. 
So  much  subdued  in  soul  was  he ! 

A  hair-shirt  and  a  sackcloth  cloak. 
With  sandal-shoon,  were  all  his  garb. 
He  fasted  oft  in  solitude. 
But  never  smiled  or  spoke. 

At  last  the  death  he  long  had  wooed 
O  ertook  him :  the  corroding  barb 

Of  Conscience  now  could  wound  no  more 

He  slept  in  peace  on  Syrians  shore. 

And  from  the  day  whereon  he  died 
No  voice  was  ever  heard  to  come 
From  that  strange,  sympathetic  Bell ; 
Silent  it  hung  inside 
Its  lone  and  darksome  turret-dome^ 
Until  the  year's  last  evening  fell. 
When  it  rang  out,  all  clear  and  strong. 
Its  wondrous  peal  of  sound  and  song. 

And  ages  rolled,  and  when  Decay, 
Which  cometh  upon  all  things,  fell 
On  Zerdov's  halls, — by  angel-hands 
The  Bell  was  borne  away. 

And  buried  in  GMszidow's  Well. 
But,  once  a  twelvemonth,  as  the  sands 
Of  the  old  year  run  oat,  it  still 
Tolls  thus,  meu  say,  in  tones  that  thrill 
The  listeners  roundr— 
**  Dong !  Dong ! 

DjonI  DjonI 
Go  along  I  along  I 

Along  for  the  bound  I 
Djonis  gone  I 
Dongl  Dong  I 

But  the  hound  is  not  found  I" 

V. 

Such,  youths  and  maidens,  is  the  tale  they  tell 
Anent  this  Marvellous  and  Mysterious  Bell. 
Be,  therefore,  warned,  and  guard  your  hearts  in  time 
Against  all  Passion,  for  it  leads  to  Crime  I 
,  But,  place  vour  trust  in  God  ;  forget  Him  never. 

And  he  will  guard  your  sools,  and  guide  your  stepB  for  ever  I 

J«  C*  Bf* 
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TODCHINa  FATHER  PRODT*S  LAST  BOOK.* 

BY  MOaaAK  RATTLER. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE   DUBLIN   U5ITER8ZTT  MAGAZINE. 

Sir, — After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  had  been  fought,  and  won  by  the  French, 
Lockhart  tells  us,  '*  The  Prussian  Envoy  returned,  and  presented  to  Napoleon 
his  master's  congratulations  on  the  victory  thus  achieved."  The  Emperor 
whispered  to  Hau<rwitz,  *'  Here  is  a  message,  of  which  circumstances  have 
altered  the  address."  AVell,  Sir,  **  here  is  an  article,  of  which  circumstances 
have  altered  the  address,"  though  there  was  no  battle.  This  paper,  it  will  be 
at  once  perceived,  was  written  for  another  Magazine,  though  now  submitted  to 
your  notice  ;  and  all  I  can  venture  to  say  in  its  recommendation  is,  that  it  has 
Deen  sent  by  an  old  Trinity  Man,  who  has  always  loved  and  honoured  his  Alma 
Mater,  and  that  it  treats  of  a  work  by  one  who  has  added  largely  to  the  literary 
renown  of  Ireland. 

I  am.  Sir,  with  best  wishes  for  the  continuing  and  increasing  prosperity  of 
your  journal,  your  obedient  servant, 

Morgan  Rattler,  M.A.,  T.G.D. 

London,  September  21,  1847. 


I  HAVE  just  opened  a  small  parcel, 
and  find  it  contains  a  print  of  '*the 
Fraserians,"  which  I  had,  some  time 
since,  in  honour  of  **  auld  lang  syne," 
sent  to  be  framed.  This  print  was 
published  with  one  of  the  current 
numbers  of  Eraser's  Magazine,  a  good 
many  years  ago.  As  I  gaze  upon  it  I 
count  seven-and-twenty  heads.  1  knew 
them  one  and  all.  Together  we  had 
broken  bread — together  we  had  shared 
the  sacred  salt — together  we  had  re- 
velled in  all  the  exuberance  of  intel- 
lectual converse  and  becoming  mirth, 
in  free,  frank,  safe,  and  well -tiled  so- 
ciety. But  of  these  heads,  as  I  now 
run  my  eye  over  them,  I  find  (alas 
the  while  I)  that  more  than  half  the 
number  are  laid  low — a  prey  for 
worms  ;  that  others  have  retired  to 
seek  repose  upon  that  well-won  pil- 
low, whereon  ajre  mav  be  allowed 
gracefully  to  wear  away ;  and  that 
out  of  the  large  muster  at  Kegina's 
"table  round,"  but  a  few,  compara- 
tively, of  the  straightforward,  daunt- 
less, and  stalwart  Fraserians  of  the 
olden  time  remain  in  presence.  Time 
did  his  work  upon  them,  and  in  all, 
except  three  or  four  instances,  in  due 
course  of  nature — the  fruit  was  ripe 
—it  was  seasonably  gathered,  and  Time 
has  taught  us,  the  survivors,  to  tame 
down  our  sorrow.  Well,  so  be  it ;  as 
such  must  be  I     But  all,  as  they  were 


achromatically  in  the  show  of  the  flesh, 
are  now  before  me,  assembled,  as  it 
might  so  seem,  to  a  feast  of  Memory, 
and  in  contemplating  their  counte- 
nances I  feel  a  sadsome  pleasure. 
These  men  were^  and  I  have  choice 
recollections  of  them.  They  €we  not. 
But  to  me,  in  prevailing  imagination, 
their  very  dust  is  hallowed  as  having 
been  of  that  coverture  of  clay  by  which 
a  great  and  pervading  mind  was  for- 
merly encased.  And  marvelloasly 
does  head  after  head,  above  the  circle 
of  the  convivial  table,  stand  out  in  its 
unmistakeable  individuality,  upon  the 
few  inches  of  engraved  paper.  It  is 
a  triumph  of  the  draughtsman's  and 
delineator's  art ;  and  so  long  as  it  sliall 
last,  the  outward  likenesses  of  those 
there  figured  forth  can  never  perish  in 
the  hearts  of  their  friends,  nor  in  the 
fancies  of  those  to  whom  it  is  assured, 
on  competent  authority,  that  the  re- 
semblances are  faithful.  Still,  though 
many  of  those  Fraserians,  good  Imd 
true,  have,  in  the  gentle  pl^aseoWy 
of  the  Greek,  glided  under  the  earUi, 
a  goodly  number  yet  bear  their  heads 
erect,  and  look  towards  heaven.  It 
boots  not  to  name  those  whose  repu- 
tation is  at  once  declared  to  all  the 
literary  world,  by  the  value  of  the 
syllables  which  constitute  their  names 
— names  which,  in  point  of  fact,  pre- 
figure essentially,  if  not  exclusively. 


*  '*  Facts  and  Figures  from  Italy."    By  Don  Jeremv  Savonarola,  Benedictine 
Monk.    London :  R.  Bentley,  New  BurUn^on^street.    l847. 
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literary  men ;  but  I  myself,  as  an  old 
Fraserian,  rejoice  to  reckon  amongst 
those  yet  existing  certain  gentlemen 
who  could  not  well  contribute  to  the 

f>ages  of  a  magazine,  and  especially  in 
ight  and  lively  strain,  except  under 
the  guise  of  some  sobriqiiet — and  this 
even  at  the  long  intervals  of  their  most 
leisure.  Of  this  little  band  arc  pre- 
eminently— Bon  Gualticr,  Cornelius 
O'Douohue,  and  Father  Prout.  The 
Spectator  (f.  e,  Addison's,  not  Rin- 
towl's),  I  think,  opens  with  the  pro- 
position, that  every  reader,  on  taking 
a  book  in  his  hand,  starts  with  a  cu- 
riosity as  to  the  author ;  but  it  is 
entirely,  as  explained,  a  physical  cu- 
riosity :  is  he  a  tall  man  or  a  short — 
of  a  dark  complexion  or  a  fair,  and 
the  like?  So,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
it  runs,  and  then,  if  not  astray  m  my 
reminiscence,  for  I  have  not  looked 
into  the  maudlin  book  for  years,  Mr. 
Spectator  proceeds  to  describe  himself 
as  arrayed  in  his  mortal  habiliments 
of  clay,  and,  I  believe,  too,  of  cloth, 
wig,  linen,  &c.  He,  of  course,  leaves 
his  courteous  readers  to  find  out  all 
about  his  intellectual  qualities,  and 
what,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Brough- 
am, would  be  styled  his  psychological 
powers  and  developments,  from  the 
pages  which  he  lays  before  him,  the 
aforesaid  courteous  reader.  As  to 
O'Donohue,  however,  and  Bon  Gual- 
tier,  1  fear  that  the  intelligent  reader 
must  be  content  with  the  latter  phasis 
of  the  acquaintance,  by  gathering  what 
he  may,  respecting  them  psychologi- 
cally, by  reference  to  their  admirable 
contributions  to  the  periodicals  in  bye- 
gone  days. 

The  greater  portion  of  their  lives, 
for  several  years  past,  has  been  de- 
voted to  lofty  labours,  in  which  all 
classes  of  the  people  have  an  interest ; 
and  those  literary  pursuits  which  they 
so  much  love  can  only  be  followed  for 
a  brief  hour  or  twain,  and  at  intervals 
few  and  far  between.  But  everybody 
knows  my  friend  Father  Prout,  not 
simply  in  the  spirit,'through  his  many 
excellent  and  exquisite  productions, 
but  likewise  in  the  flesh — everybody 
from  Cork  to  Constantinople,  from 
Dublin  to  Delhi,  from  Jermyn-street 
to  Jerusalem,  from  Paris  to  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  from  Madrid  to  Moscow, 
from  Paul's  Cross  to  St.  Peter's  Cu- 
pola— knows  him.  He  is  "as  broad 
and  general  as  the  casing  air."  Where 
is  the  table  on  which  good  men's  feasts 
are  wont  to  be  spread  which  he  has  not 


set  in  a  roar  ?  Where  the  society  in 
any  capital  city  in  Europe  or  Asia 
which  this  locomotive  peripatetician 
has  not  gladdened  with  his  wit  and 
humour,  and  enlightened  with  his  vast 
and  various  learning  ?  Nowhere  I  Or 
if  anywhere,  it  must  be,  as  the  Yankees 
say,  **  at  the  other  end  of  nothing." 
But  though  so  many  be  familiar  with 
the  outward  man,  and  with  his  high  fa- 
culties and  rare  talents,  few  are  aware 
how  warm  and  bold  and  noble  is  the 
heart  which  beats  within — how  stanch, 
and  leal,  and  true  1  In  short,  how- 
ever, and  sooth  to  say,  he  is  the  wor- 
thy herald  to  proclaim  to  this  mighty 
Protestant  empire,  and  to  all  Chris- 
tendom, the  merits  and  the  claims  up- 
on all  men  who  love  light  and  freedom, 
and  who  hate  darkness  and  oppression, 
of  the  present  pope.  And  this  brings 
us  to  Front's  book,  on  the  very  cover 
of  which  fine  fancy  and  good  taste  are 
made  apparent.  These  make  the  chief 
matter  within,  after  a  delicate  mode  of 
homage,  whereof  no  man  breathing  is 
more  capable,  dedicatory  to  his  Holi- 
ness Count  John  Mastai  Ferretti.  We 
know  not  whether  his  holiness  be  in- 
debted to  the  heralds,  or  to  Father 
Prout,  for  the  canting  (heraldic)  motto 
accorded  to  him — **  Slai  sta  Ferretti  1" 
— '* Never  standstill,  Ferretti,"  and 
which  maybe  renderedYankice,  '*Ever 
go-ahead,  Ferretti  1 — a  good  motto  to 
auspicate  the  proceedings  of  a  good 
chief  in  a  good  cause.  Let  us  only 
add  parenthetically,  "  Do,  Ferretti, 
and  every  heart  in  Christendom  which 
beats  truly  will  throb  with  the  pulsations 
of  thine.  High  Priest,  High  Prince,  and 
Ecclesiastical  Hercules  of  many  la- 
bours, which  fortunately,  however, 
you  can  enter  upon  of  your  own  free 
will  and  enterprise,  and  without  the  wi- 
thering bidding,  or  under  the  perverse 
power  of  any  Euristheus  I  Proceed, 
Ferretti,  proceed  I  and  oh  I  be  it,  for 
the  sake  of  all  humankind,  pedej^atisto! 
No  such  mission  as  that  wnich  is  now 
yours  was  ever  yet  entered  on  and 
committed  to  created  and  enlightened 
man ;  and  your  triumph,  if  the  tri- 
umph should  be  yours,  will  be  the 
greatest  upon  human  record." 

But  back  to  the  book ! — back  to  the 
cover  I  Above  the  motto  the  arms  of 
his  holiness'  house  are  emblazoned 
in  their  proper  colours,  or  and  argent, 
and  surmounted  by  the]  triple  crown ; 
and  dropping  all  language  of  enthu- 
siasm,  yery  neat,  and  pretty,  and  ap- 
propriate the  whole  thing  looks.  Blue 
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and  white  thoii<'b,  bv  ihe  wav,  would 
have  been  more  desirable  for  our  pre- 
pent  pope — ^thc  colours  chosen  for  Gar- 
gantna  by  his  father,  for  reasons  re- 
cited ])y  the  historian.  "  Car  le  blanc 
luy  sifl[nifioit,  joye,  plaisir,  dvlices  ct 
resjouyssance :  et  le  bleu,  chosen  ce- 
lestes." Or  take  the  other  interpre- 
tation, which  is  still  better  for  our 
purjwse — **  et  dictes  que  blanc  signifie 
foy:  et  bleu  fcnuete."  But  now, 
dismissing  mottoes,  arms,  and  colours, 
and  all  such  vanities,  let  us  turn  over 
the  cover  and  observe  the  title-page. 
AVell,  what  do  wc  i>erceive — a  gentle, 
good-humoured  joke,  and  a  little  play- 
ful trick,  which  shows  that  our  friend 
the  Benedictine  monk  is  no  more  de- 
void than  other  modem  autliors  of 
mercantile  tACt  in  disposing  of  his 
literary  wares.  With  one  stroke  of 
his  pen,  Prout  has  secured  the  whole 
of  the  Pi(;kwickians,  who  otherwise 
would  be  littlf  inclined  to  set  any 
store  upon  facts  and  figures  from  Italy 
or  anywhere  else.  For  what  says  ho 
on  his  title-])age?  ** Facets  and  Figures 
from  Italv,  bv  Don  .Jeremv  Savona- 
rola,  Benedictine  ^loiik,  addressed, 
during  the  last  two  winters,  to  Charles 
Dickens,  Fsq.,  )>eing  an  a])]>endix  to 
his  Pictures."  ApjH-ndix  !  Why,  for 
all  the  connexion  that  exists  ))e. 
tweeii  the  two  works,  it  would  be  just 
as  rational  tn  call  a  heavy-laden  East- 
Indiaman,  outward  ))Ound,  an  a])pen- 
dix  to  a  painted  steam-tug,  «'m[)loyed 
to  haul  tile  ship  <lown  the  river.  In 
fact,  each  book  is  tln^  contra>t,  and 
not  the  count er[)art,  of  the  other.  TIic 
father  himself  has  ]Miinted  this  out 
<piaintly  but  peremptorily,  and  if  not 
sardonicallv,  certainlv  with  a  tin-'c  of 

•  •  r 

bitter  mirth,  which  would  have  W- 
come  a  Luciaii,  a  KaU'lais,  a  Swift, 
or  the  IlojMr  who  wrote  An:t^tasius. 
I'rout  says  to  Dickens — but  first  I  feel 
I  ought  to  explain  how  the  father 
really  i*omes  to  si»lc<:t  Boz  as  his  cor- 
rcsp<m<lent,  touching  the  alfairs  of 
Italy.  The  fact  is,  that  a  certain 
nuinlNT  of  letters  wen*  written  by 
Prout  from  Rome,  to  a  London  news- 
pajMT,  c.illed  *' the  Daily  News"  and 
publishcfl  therein:  and  they  have  ua- 
turally  been  iiiaile  in  large  part  the 
fouiKlatioii  of  the  work  iN'fnn'  u-^.  In 
this  very  journal  toi>,  sjindrv  cha]»ters 
of  Boz's  **  Pi<'tures  from  ftaly"  Iiad 
been   also   published.     Now,    in    the 

*  *'  Slender, — 1  came  vnnder  at  Eton  to  marry  MistreM  Adm  Pa(«b  umI  flWs  i 
great  lobberljr  boy." — ilcrrjf  \Vives  of  Windsor, 


story  of  all  nations,  a  fabulous  |K.*riu 
boasting  ctf  a  line  of  shadowy  king^ 
])recedes  the  real  men  who  ruled,  an 
the  true  chronology.  It  appearn  ( 
have  been  so  in  likesort  with  this  newi 
paper.  It  would  seem  that  it  had 
number  of  phantom  editors,  of  wboi 
lioz  (Dickens),  it  is  allege<l«  was  th 
Nimrod,  and  "  a  groat  lubberlv  bor, 
such  as  him  who  played  himself  o 
on  Master  Slender*  as  sweet  Ann 
Page,  the  Scmiramis,  in  thid  series  < 
mythical  types.  And  it  is  to  Diekeni 
as  an  editorial  Ximrod,  that  Prout  ad 
dressed  his  letters,  and  funnily  cnongl 
receives  a  stamp  of  their  autkonticit 
from  the  real  and  not  the  my  thologia 
Dickens,  as  may  be  seen  on  the  secoo 
pa^re  of  the  book.  Having  now  give i 
this  little  explanation,  which,  it  moi 
be  admitted,  was  nei*08sary  to  th 
correct  comprehension  of  what  ma 
follow,  I  jiroceed  to  cite  what  th 
father  says  to  his  astounded  voudifl 
Dickens: — 

'*  By  this  time  von  will  hare  rejoiec^ 
all  Cocknvifdom  with  your  pleasant  pic 
turos  from  Italy,  from  which  I  mnfff 
stood  you  to  intend  carefully  eliminatmi 
all  shadow  of  our  Peninsular  politic*- 
perhaps  you  arc  right.  You  have  pats* 
too  rapidly  amongst  us  to  penetrali 
these  darker  objects;  and  though  ciltci 
with  the  most  observant  eye  of  afi  ma 
durn  seers,  your  glance  was  but  inB» 
tory.  As  you  passed  along,  too  haw 
^\mp\y Dtitiyerreoti/ped  the  gToriout  laai 
scajie.  the  towered  cities,  and  the  nollfi 
groups ;  but  your  countrymen,  the  laafr 
scape-painters  here,  at  whose  mm  tafch 
1  am  an  occasional  guest,  have  stigH» 
tizod  that  new-fangicd process,  nodsih 
from  jealousy,  tiitg'trappiuy.  The  tM 
method  of  the  CaMtera  ohmeura,  wUdl 
they  still  cling  to,  allows  amorepatiMi 
Htuily  of  details,  and  involves  a  man  1^ 
borious  investigation  of  varying  aMti^ 
anccs;  the  phtenomena  of  our  ItaBH 
institutions,  I  apprehend,  muatbccifr 
templated  by  aid  oftheolcler  instnaflti 
and  much  delicacy  of  handling  is  n^ 
site  in  bringing  it  to  boar  upon  the  C^ 
MGRA  Ai*OHT<»L[CA  of  Rome.** 


Having  now  got  over  this  ci 
and  facet ious  title-nagc,  with  the  Fft 
tiler's  own  einbeUisliment»  we 
ourselves  solelv  to  his  rolumv. 
is  a  pri>face,  ot^  rare  power  and 
lenee  ill  those  degenerate  dava-  Hi 
s]>irit  of  some  one  or  other  oi  tlM  viti 
satirists,  and   sages  of  old*    ifrmi  li 
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have  animated  Prout  in  this  strange  *  so  far  forth  as  such  parts  may  indeed 

production,  which  he  is  pleased  to  en-  be  played  in  these  modem  times.     So 
title,  **  Some  account  of  Don  Jeremy  -  Prout  then^  with  a  sort  of  reckless  rol- 

himself,  and  of  a  very  famous  Contem-  licking,  but  deeply-modulated  tra-la- 

porary,  by  an  eminent  hand."    The  la,  like  that  of  Albohi,  first,  best,  and 

choice  of  the  sobriquet  itself,  of  "  Sa-  most  exquisite  of  singers,  in  the  well- 

vonarola,"  is  something  amusing,  as  known  scene  and  song  of  Donizetti*s 

indicating  a  consciousness  on  the  part  Bettley,  declares  himself  to  have  been 

of  the  gentleman  who  so  dashingly  as-  of  the  lineage  of  this  fierce  preacher 

sumes  it,  that  he  is  a  learned,  pious,  against  Pope  and  Prince,  and  all  the 

and  eloquent  individual  who  can,  if  he  pride,  pomp,  and  vanity  of  this  wicked 

list,  at  once  play  the  parts  of  Jeremiah  world — who  was  hanged  and  burnt  at 

and  of  Demosthenes — of  the  consecrat.  Florence,  in  the  year  1498.*    He  was 

ed  prophet  and  the  republican  orator,  in  his  46th  year,  and  died  with  all  that 

*  Savonarola  was,  in  truth — 

**  One  of  thoM  niAdmeii  who  do  make  men  mad, 
Conquerora,  and  kings,  and  itatetmen,  all  nnquiet  things." 

Perhaps  a  few  words  about  him  here  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  general  reader, 
as  one  may  guess  that  his  story  is  not  widely  known,  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  the 
writers  who  have  criticised  Prout's  volume,  only  one  seemed  to  have  ever  heard  of 
the  dauntless  reformer,  and  that  one  made  a  bad  use  of  his  loose  bit  of  information. 
Every  public  man  has  two  characters,  and  both  are  invariably  drawn  in  extremes. 
Accordingly,  with  some,  Savonarola  was  an  inspired  person — a  saint,  and  a  martyr ; 
with  others  he  was  a  balf-crazed  person,  an  impostor,  and  a  knave,  who  justly  paid 
on  the  scaffold  the  forfeit  of  his  crimes.  He  was  the  grandson  of  a  famous  physi- 
cian  and  medical  writer,  who  was  brought,  from  Padua,  his  native  place,  to  the 
Court  of  the  Este's  at  Ferrara,  where  he  lived  in  great  credit  and  honour,  and 
died  a  Knight  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Our  Savonarola  was  bom  at  Ferrara, 
and,  in  1474,  be  became  a  Dominican  monk  at  Bologna,  without  the  concurrence 
or  knowledge  of  his  parents.  He  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  physics 
and  metaphysics,  and  was  employed  for  years  by  his  superiors  as  a  lecturer 
thereon.  Subsequently  he  blazed  forth  as  a  popular  preacher  and  ardent  advo- 
cate for  the  reform  ot  all  abuses  in  church  and  state.  The  incontestable  facts 
about  him  are  these — first,  that  he  was  a  man  of  pure  morality  and  of  austere  life ; 
secondly,  that  he  preached  with  uncompromising  boldness  and  with  fervid  eloquence 
against  all  evil  courses,  without  sparing  the  offences  and  debaucheries  of  the 
clergy,  nor  even  of  the  Court  of  Rome ;  uirdly,  that  he  pretended  to  being  blessed 
with  divine  revelations  ;  fourthly,  that  by  these  means  he  acquired- vast  credit  and 
authority  in  Florence,  and  enjoyed  the  veneration  of  its  whole  peop|]e ;  fifthly,  that 
ho  fell  from  his  high  place,  lost  his  canonization,  was  excommunicated,  stripped  of 
his  ecclesiastical  orders,  hanged,  and  burnt.  It  is  the  old  story  !  Visionary  and 
self-deceiver,  or  pretender  and  impostor,  be  he  which  he  may  in  bis  religious  dreams 
and  doctrines,  Savonarola  was  still  the  zealous,  eloquent,  unselfish,  unbought,  and 
incorruptible  champion  of  freedom  and  the  people.  That  people,  as  usual,  with 
their  true  and  noble  defenders,  betrayed  and  deserted  him ;  and  he  fell  before  their 
tyrants,  as  fell  the  Gracchi,  and  thousands  of  other  generous  hearts,  in  all  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world's  long  story.  It  is  the  common  tale ;  but  here,  through 
no  fault  of  the  patriot  leader,  it  ended  in  an  explosion  of  the  ridiculous. '  And  let 
it  be  treated  ludicrously,  however  tragical,  since  human  life  is  certainly  as  much  a 
jest  as  a  dream  of  shadows  ;  and,  therefore,  the  present  chronicler  relates  that  a 
rather  curious  affair  was  expected  to  come  off  in  Florence  just  at  the  time  preced- 
ing, and  directly  leading  to  the  catastrophe  of  Savonarola ;  but  there  was  a  feeling 
against  this  proposed  event  amongst  the  professional  and  other  hnmanity-moneers, 
even  as  the  other  day  amonest  the  magistrates,  and  other  anti-suicidal  people  of 
London,  in  the  case  of  a  night  ascent  in  a  balloon  with  fireworks.  Savonarola  was 
a  Dominican.  The  Pope  had  started  a  cordelier  against  him.  Both  preached  with 
hearts  of  steel,  and  lungs  of  brass,  and  heads  of  cast-iron,  without  bubble  in  the 
construction,  or  flaw  in  the  entirety,  when  sent  forth  from  the  manufactory.  They 
had  on  citlier  side  multitudinous  followers,  and  they  were  very  enthusiastic.  At 
last  the  excitement  rose  to  something  above  fever-b«at,  and  a  Dominican  wrote  to 
the  BeWs  Life  of  the  time,  or  gave  some  equivalent  announcement,  to  say  that  he 
was  ready  to  prance  through  a  burning  pile  of  wood,  to  establish  the  sanctity  of 
Savonarola.  A  cordelier  undertook  to  do  the  same  thing,  to  show  that  Savonarola 
was  a  scoundrel.  Both  came  to  the  scratch,  but  both  funked  the  flames  when  thev 
saw  them.  The  pile  was  raised,  and  the  people  in  vast  multitudes  assembled,  u 
was  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  April,  1496.    Bat  let  the  FroddimaD,  ^diom  I  quote. 
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**  pluck  and  bottom"  which  would,  no 
doubt,  distinguish  the  gentleman  who 
has  assumed  his  name,  if  he,  in  the 
sporting  phrase,  should  choose  to  go  in 
for  martyrdom — a  glory  however, 
which,  we  apprehend,  he  is  too  good 
a  judge  to  court,  at  any  price  of  fame 
or  iiattery. 

But  though  assuminor  this  fanciful 
lineage,  unlike  some  of  his  contempo- 
rary celebrities  from  the  Irish  Cagli- 
ari,  whom  he  so  plainly  points  out,  he 
has  not  had  the  drivelling  insanity  to 
attempt  to  repudiate  the  ancestral  oc- 
cupations by  which  bread  was  honestly 
won,  and  to  pretend,  so  to  speak,  that 
the  paternal  reaping-hook  was  in  truth 
a  scymetar.  No ;  if  he  had,  for  ex- 
ample, anything  to  do  with  leather, 
he  would  maintain  to  the  utmost — 
"  there  is  nothing  like  Icfither ;"  and 
in  proof  thereof,  having  had  some- 
thins:  hereditarilv  to  do  with  wool,  he 
treats  the  whole  of  that  staple  commo- 
dity of  England  with  the  same  reve- 
rence as  if  it  had  never  been  applied 
to  any  meaner  use  than  that  of  stuff- 
ing the  sack  upon  which  the  keeper  of 
the  sovereign's  conscience  and  the 
head  of  the  people's  law  proudly  sits. 
He  says  of  liis  fabled  progenitors,  so 
far  as  name  and  locality  is  concern- 
ed— 

"  Quitting  the  commercial  but  very 
profligate  city  of  Florence,  the  exiles 
appear  to  have  !>rought  with  them  and 
introduced  into  Sardinia  a  taste  for  in- 
dustry and  woollen  manufactures,  mat- 
ters not  much  •understood  by  the  idle 
aborigines ;  and  wo  find  the  family  set- 
tled near  the  southern  seaport  town  of 
Cagliari,  where  they  have  carried  on 
steadily  their  uselul  pursuits  for  the 
last  hundred  years." 

Front  having  thus  settled  himself 
in  the  Cork  of  Sardinia,  proceeds  to 
give  us  a  comical  history  of  Ireland, 
under  the  name  of  Sardinia,  ('er- 
tainly  the  similarity  of  outward  form 
and  feature  in  the  two  islands  is 
strange — and  still  more  so  is  the  re- 
semblance  in  the  characteristics  of  the 
mere  native  population  oi'  each,  and  in 
the  stories  and  fortunes  of  the  respec- 


tive countries.  But  as  he  tells  us  lit- 
tle about  Cagliari  in  comparison  with 
Cork,  perhaps  from  tenderness  to  his 
native  city,  where,  according  to  himself, 

•*  The  bells  of  Shandon,  they  sound  so  grand  on 
The  plcusant  waters  of  the  river  Lee." 

we  will  aid  him  a  little  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  recent  number  of  Cham- 
bers's Edinburgh  Journal — one,  in  fact, 
published  since  the  appearance  of  Fa- 
ther Front's  book,  but  in  no  way  re- 
ferring to  it,  and  recording,  in  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  we  allude,  merely  the 
writer's  own  recollections  of  Sardinia, 
lie  praises  the  magnificent  bay  of 
Cagliari,  the  great  southern  port  of 
the  island  ;  but  observes  of  the  city, 
that  it  is  striking  without,  infamous 
within.  The  streets  are  narrow  and 
mean,  the  dirt  is  universal,  and  impos- 
sible to  describe.  It  would  seem, 
moreover,  it  is  destitute  of  any  such 
commanding  edifices  {is  the  two  gaols 
(the  city  gaol  and  the  county  gaol), 
which  frown  on  each  other  in  grim 
majesty  from  their  respective  heights, 
to  the  abomination  of  the  townspeople 
beneath,  and  to  the  admiration  of  all 
strangers.  Malaria  there,  too,  is  worse 
than  at  Rome.  The  state  of  things  in 
this  island  generally,  he  declares  to  be 
such  as  only  can  be  realized  by  ima- 
gining the  state  of  the  Highlands  un- 
der the  James's,  reproduced  with  the 
added  influences  of  an  African  sun. 
The  Communes  have  been  at  fend  with 
each  other  for  centuries,  for  causes 
that  are  now  forgotten,  if  any,  indeed, 
ever  existed.  Every  one  goes  armed 
to  the  teeth,  and  in  consequence  re- 
venge and  wrath  run  riot,  and  assassi- 
nations are  frequent.  In  1827,  there 
were  872  assassinations  in  a  population 
of  400,000.  The  murderers  generally 
fly  to  the  mountains,  and  were  be- 
come banditti  (rnalvivenii  they  are 
called) ;  and  they  in  their  turn,  when 
the  time  comes,  are  hunted  down  like 
dogs  by  the  regular  troops.  *'Lately9* 
quoth  Mr.  Chambers,  a  duarmvug  act 
Has  passed,  which  may  do  something  t 
but  the  evil  lies  deep  in  the  miiona^ 
nagement  of  centuries,  which  only 
centuries  can  repair."    The  cabins  of 


tell,  in  his  own  tongue,  the  rest  of  the  story  : — "  Les  champions  comparnrent  au 
inili(>u  d'une  foule  inomhrahlt^ ;  mais  quand  ils  virent  tons  deax  le  bucher  en 
flainmc  ils  treinblerent  I'un  et  I'autre  et  leur  pcur  .commune  Icur  suggera  uno  com- 
mune evasion,  le  Dominicain  ne  voulait  cntrer  dans  le  bucher  queThostiei  la  main, 
les  majii'^trats  le  lui  rofiisorfnt  et  par  ce  refus  il  fut  dispense  de  donner  Taffrcuse 
comedie  quil  avait  prepared."  The  disappointed  people  in  consequence,  urged  on 
by  a  just  indignation,  very  properly  burnt  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  luter  a 
stout  resistance  on  the  part  of  these  pious  persons. 
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the  peasantry  are  most  miserable. 
The  walls  are  of  mud,  and  an  aperture 
or  two  in  these  serves  at  once  for  win- 
dow and  chimney.  The  ass,  pigs,  calf, 
cocks  and  hens,  &c.,  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  family.  So  much 
for  Mr.  Chambers's  account  of  Sar- 
dinia, which  no  doubt  will  suggest 
some  comparisons  to  the  reader. 

Of  the  island  itself  Father  Prout 
says — 

**  Sardinia  is  an  oblong  bit  of  ground 
in  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean,  con- 
taining near  ten  thousand  square  miles, 
but  60  shaped  that  it  resembles  what 
Robinson  Crusoe  was  so  frightened  at 
by  the  sea-shore  on  that  memorable  oc- 
casion when  he  saw  in  the  sand  the 
print  of  the  sole  of  a  man's  foot — 

"  *  £t  tola  In  BiccA  tecum  ipatiatur  arenlL* 

Some  superstitious  people  have  jumped 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  island 
was  originally  meant  to  be  trampled  on ; 
indeed  Junius  says  it  has  been  ^*  uni- 
formly plundered  and  oppressed;"  but 
the  fact  of  its  peculiar  form  cannot  be 
denied  with  the  map  of  Southern  Europe 
staring  one  in  the  face.  So  sure  as  the 
peninsula  of  Italy  is  a  Y\s\h\e  jack-boot, 
kicking  Sicily  before  it  as  it  were  a  sort 
of  triangular  foot-ball,  so  Sardinia  looks 
like  the  huge  vestige  of  some  Megethe- 
rian  Titan,  who  had  left  one  of  his 
monster  shoes  in  the  water,  as  Empe- 
docles  left  his  slipper  on  the  top  of  Etna. 
It  is  hence  called  a  sandal  by  Pliny — 
'  sandalioten ;'  (Hist.  I^atur.  lib.  lit., 
cap.  7),  and  a  foot-mark,  t^fivrm,  by 
Pausanias,  in  his  'History  of  the  Greek 
Colonies,'  book  x. ;  while  Claudian,  in 
his  poem  (De  Bell.  Gall.)  clinches  the 
matter — 

"  *  Hnmanae  Bpcclem  plantas  sinnora  flgont 
iDBula,  Sardinium  Teteres  dizere  a>loni.'  ** 

In  allusion  to  which  one  of  their 
native  poets,  //  Moro  Melodioso,  has 
the  following  beautiful  sentiment, 
which  runs  capitally  in  the  original 
semi  Italian  patois  spoken  by  the  is- 
landers themselves : — 

^  Sardinia,  when  nature  embelliahed  the  tint 

Of  thy  hllb,  and  thy  valca,  and  green  aod  i  anon 
She  failed  in  the  outline ^  and  traced  but  the  print 
Qtti  footmark  in  order  to  give  na  a  hint, 
Tliat  we'll  alwayi  be  trampled  and  trodden  on.** 

The  earliest  inhabitants  appear  to 
have  been  fugitives,  driven,  at  the 
divine  command,  out  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  by  the  children  of  Israel. 
These  poor  devils  are  known  to  have 
emigrated  in  numbers  at  the  ports  of 
Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Beyrout,  for  the 
western  islands  of  Europe.  They 
were  fond  of  building  round  towers,  the 


original  idolatry  of  Babel,  and  more 
than  three  hundred  of  these  destructive 
architectural  cylinders,  though  not 
exactly  after  the  Irish  pattern,  still 
exist  in  the  interior  oi  this  island^ 
besides  one  or  two  at  Malta.  The 
Carthaginians  soon  conquered  these 
eastern  colonists,  and  introduced, 
with  their  Arab  and  Numidian  flood, 
the  true  Pwdc  idiosyncrasy,  which  all 
subsequent  intermingling  of  more 
steady  northern  races  have  never  ef- 
fectually cured  or  tamed.  Prout  then 
remarks  that  the  island  was  most 
useful  to  that  great  trading  commu- 
nity as  a  grazing  ground  and  com 
granary ;  but  it  was  doomed  to  follow 
the  fortunes  of  the  sea  that  surrounds 
it,  and  was  seized  accordingly  by 
Scipio  when  Rome  became  mistress  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Horace  alludes 
to  the  fertility  of  Sardinia  when  it  was 
a  Roman  province — 

**  Optmaa 
Sardlniae  Rgetea  feraeii.** 

When,  however,  the  island  passed 
from  the  Roman  sway  into  the  hands 
of  the  northern  barbarians,  it  was 
thrown  several  centuries  backward  in 
civilization,  and  has  never  since  re- 
covered its  position  amongst  nations. 
Prout  says — 

**  The  Roman  system  htid  fixed  every- 
thing: the  barbarians  left  everything 
vague,  loose,  and  undefined.  Their? 
was  the  Celtic  system  of  agriculture 
which  Caesar  describes  as  existing  in 
Celtic  Gaul.  Nee  quis  agri  modum  cer^ 
turn  aut  fines  proprios  habet  sed  magis- 
tratus  in  anuos  singulos  gentibus  cogna- 
tionibusque  hominum  (clans)  quantum 
agri  et  quo  loco  eis  visum  est  attribu- 
unt ;  et  armo  post  alio  transire  cogunt. 
(De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.)  Horace,  a  Sa- 
bine farmer,  was  aware  of  this  defective 
system  among  the  Scythian  tribes  of 
agriculturists.     He  says — 

*  Immetata  quibntjogera. 
Nee  cultura  placet  longlor  annul.* 

(Lib.  ill.  od.  24.) 

The  conacre  tenure  of  soil  was  thus 
fatally  introduced,  for  which  the  Sardi- 
nian word  '  tancave*  is  used  up  to  this 
day,  where  the  vidazione  holaings  are 
annual  leases  of  tracts  of  ground,  for 
which  the  farmers  draw  lots  with  the 
middlemen,  and  all  is  confusion. 

But  **the  real  old  Irish"  gavelkind, 
so  to  call  it,  was  worse  even  than  the 
Sardinian  "tancave."  Of  the  former, 
Lord  Lyttleton,  in  his  life  of  Henry 
II.,  says  : — 

«  The  infinrior  tenaneiff,  below  the 
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degree  of  a  tanist,*  were  particiblo  by 
the  custom  of  the  Irish  i^avel-kind, 
among  all  the  males  of  a  sopt,  tho  spu- 
rious not  excepted.  And  if,  after  sucli 
a  partition,  any  one  of  them  died,  his 
proportion  was  not  shared  amon;j^  liis 
sons,  nor  did  it  go  by  inheritance  to  the 
next  of  kin,  but  a  new  division  was 
made  of  all  the  lands  of  the  sept  in  equal 
parts  by  the  chief,  a  practice  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  Welsh  or  Kentish  ^gavel- 
kind, and  of  which  the  consequence  was 
that  the  landed  property  of  the  com- 
mons was  perpetually  changing  from 
one  man  to  another." 

The  effect  of  this  uncertainty  of 
possession  of  land  upon  agriculture 
and  industry  is  painfullv  visible  even 
to  the  present  day  in  Ireland,  which 
leaves  it  half  a  century  behind  Eng- 
land, and  the  best  portion  of  Scotland : 
but  if  we  look  to  the  statute-book, 
we  shall  find  that  so  late  as  the  reign 
of  Charles  IT.,  it  was  the  practice  of 
the  native  Irish  agriculturists  to  turn 
up  the  soil  by  cumbrous  ploughs  fas- 
tened to  their  horses'  tails,  and  to 
burn  the  wool  off  their  sheep.  Father 
Prout,  after  alluding  briefly  to  the 
seizure  of  the  coasts  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  seventh  century,  by  the  Saracens, 
**a8ort  of  Danes,"  and  the  contests 
which  took  place  between  divers  fo- 
reign invaders  for  the  sovereign  sway 
and  masterdom  of  the  island,  goes  on 
to  say — 

**  Matters  jogged  on  in  this  way,  heel 
and  toe,  until  a.d.  1300,  when  Pope  Bo- 
niface VIII.  took  it  into  his  head,  by 
some  hocus  pocuSf  to  discover  that  the 
island  belonged  to  him,  and  he  accor- 
dingly issued  a  bull  (in  the  exact  terms 
of  Adrian's  brief  to  our  Henry  II., 
making  him  a  present  of  Ireland),  and 
bestowed  the  foot  on  Jacobo  Secondo, 
king  of  Aragon.  See  this  grant  in  the 
Church  History  of  Cardinal  Baronius, 
continued  by  Raynaldo,  Anno  1"290." 

In  short,  Spain  held  the  island  until, 
in  1708,  in  the  war  of  succession,  it 
was  captured  by  the  English  fleet,  and 
in  1720,  it  was  transferred  to  the 
House  of  Savoy,  in  whose  possession  it 
has  remained  ever  since,  as  our  author 
■well  remarks — 


"It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
various  conquests  and  confiscations  of 
land,  which  so  many  successions  of  fo- 
riMgn  rule  had  occasioned  in  the  island* 
that  there  should  exist  a  vast  variety  of 
discontented  spirits,  and  that  agood  num- 
ber of  these,  differing  in  every  possible 
way  upon  every  practical  matter,  should 
still  join  in  a  wish  to  get  the  foot  into 
their  own  hands,  reckless  of  what  must 
necessarily  occur  after  that  difficult 
consummation.  During  the  short  inter- 
vals of  foreign  conquest,  when  ther  Mmd 
the  isle  all  to  themselves,  it  is  in  black 
and  white  recorded  by  their  only  authen- 
tic historians  (*gli  Annali  dei  Qnattro 
Mastri')  that  their  favourite  political 
economy  consisted  in  cutting  each  other's 
throats ;  for  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
read  that  work — a  rather  ponderous 
composition  of  400  pages — I  find  that 
the  average  for  each  historic  page  gives 
six  broken  heads  four  throats  cut, 
twenty  head  of  cattle  carried  off,  three 
rapes,  and  a  few  brace  of  minor  rob- 
beries. The  more  sensible  and  thought  • 
ful  patriots,  who  know  the  elements  of 
Sardinian  society,  will  ever  keep  aloof 
from  the  mischievous  mooting  of  this 
visionary  millennium,  as  not  merely  flat' 
moonshine,  but  the  wildest  internecine 
lunacy." 

Again  he  says — I  quote  to  complete 
his  picture : — ' 

*'  The  crowned  head  of  the  House  of 
Savoy,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable monarchies  in  Europe,  reigns 
over  three  united  kingdoms,  vis..  Pied- 
mont, Savoy,  and  Sardinia.  The  union 
of  these  three  countries  under  one  scep- 
tre, was  brought  about  and  elaborated 
by  a  chain  of  events  to  their  mutual 
clear  advantage  ;  and  every  well-in- 
formed person  will  ejaculate  with  me, 
'  £sto  per  pet  ua  I  Quis  separabit  1'  Sa- 
voy towards  the  north  was  the  cradle  of 
the  roval  family.  'Twas  originally  a 
poor  district  of  liighlanders,  which  by 
the  transfer  of  its  court  to  Turin,  on  the 
acquisition  of  Turin,  thought  itself  ruin- 
ed outright ;  whereas  the  very  contrary 
has  taken  place,  and,  by  its  junction 
with  the  more  wealthy  and  enterprising 
population  of  the  south,  its  prosperitv 
has  been  marvelloustv  developed.  Much 
of  this  is  owing  to  the  shrewd  common 
sen^e  and  matter-of-fact  tendencies  of 
the  thrifty  Savoyards,  who  are  not  to 


•  When  any  man  died,  seized  of  any  castle,  manors,  lands,  or  tenements  of  the 
tenure  and  nature  of  Tanistry,  the  same,  descended,  and  had  for  all  time  to  which 
the  menaory  of  man  runneth  not  were  used  to  descend,  senior!  et  dignissimo  viro 
sanguinis  et  cognominis,  of  such  jiorson  who  died  seized  of  the  same,  and  that  none 

of  them,  nor  no  part  thereof,  was  inheritable  by  the  son  or  sons  of  such  person. 

Le  Case  de  Tanistry,     Sir  John  DavyiCtt  Reports. 
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be  deluded  or  gulled  by  cajoling  appeals 
to  their  weak  side  or  Celtic  prejudices. 
Not  so  the  Sardinians  !  Averse  to  the 
habits  of  sustained  industry,  unwilling 
to  use  the  means  of  improvement  within 
their  reach,  taught  by  designing  rogues 
that  they  are  the  finest  peasantry  in 
Europe,  which  they  have  heard  so  often 
that  they  almost  believe  it  a  fact,  they 
imagine  that  they  should  cut  a  grand 
figure  in  the  world  if  they  could  only 
*  cut  the  painter.'  In  the  meantime  they 
sedulously  neglect  every  single  depart- 
ment of  local,  individual,  or  national 
amelioration." 

Prout  then  goes  on  to  show  how, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  re- 
peal mania,  there  had  been  another  sub- 
ject of  **  angry  and  unprofitable  agita- 
tion.*' He  points  out  how  Mariolatry, 
a  new  form  of  the  old  heathen  worship 
of  Venus  and  of  Astarte  was  brought 
into  Sardinia  by  the  Spaniards,  in  whose 
countrv,  by  the  way  (see  Ford's  Hand- 
book) it  prevails  at  this  moment  to  a 
revolting  excess,  Father  Prout  says : — 

**  The  Dominicans  of  Spain  had  in- 
troduced among  the  people  an  exagge- 
ration of  the  respectful  homage  ever  due 
to  Christ's  holy  mother  (the  most  exalted 
of  merely  human  beings),  and  had  incul- 
cated the  debateable  doctrine  of  her 
immaculate  conception',  as  a  point  of  be- 
lief without  which  no  intercommunion 
could  be  held  with  fellow- christians^ 
The  Metropolitan  Church  was  dedicated 
under  this  title.  In  vain  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  these  wild  theorists  did  the 
gigantic  intellect  and  unrivalled  erudi- 
tion of  Muraton  write,  at  the  suggestion 
of  government,  his  book  *  De  supersti- 
tione  vitandd  adversus  votum  sanguinarium 
pro  immaculatd  Deiparce  concepiione  * 
(Milan,  1742, 4°).  Unfortunately  a  Span- 
ish party  was  hereby  created  in  politics, 
under  the  outward  guise  of  simple  reli- 
gion." 

Then  follows  an  account  oftbeetrug- 

fle  for  '*  immaculate  emancipation'*  (or 
loman  Catholic  Enaancipation),  and 
this  is  worthy  of  Swift,  in  his  best  vein, 
and  does  infinite  honour  to  Father 
Prout's  wisdom,  judgment,  liberality, 
and  patriotism.  We  can  only,  however, 
give  one  of  the  closing  passages,  relat- 
ms,  to  the  time  just  previous  to  O'Con- 
nell's  appearance  upon  the  political 
stage.  As  to  the  agitators  for  eman- 
cipation, he  first  remarks — 

**  Freedom,  toleration,  and  libcralitjr, 
were  their  new  watch-words,  when,  in 
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point  of  fact,  their  exclusion  (fVom  pub- 
lic office,  under  the  operation  of  the  penal 
laws,  &c.)  had  been  orig^inally  caused  by 
their  refusal  to  recognise  any  freedom, 
or  any  tolerance  of  opinion." 

However,    the    peruques   (Whigs) 
were  in  favor  of  the  grant  of  emanci- 

Sation,  and  the  songs  of  Tomaso  il 
loro,  and  the  impassioned  eloquence 
of  its  advocates  in  the  Grand  Council 
of  Piedmont,  had  made  it  not  alone 
fashionable,  but  extensively  popular. 

"  The  great  opposition  to  the  grant 
(Prout  says)  was  not  from  the  upright 
and  fair-play-loving  people  in  Italy.  Tu- 
rin is  known  to  be  so  called  from  7*au- 
rinum  (Taurus),  and  John  Taureau  (a 
familiar  name  of  the  inhabitants)  is  a 
just  and  honest  fellow,  unless  you  begin 
to  buUy  him,  and  then  he  becomes  obsti- 
nate.     But  the  most   deadly   obstacle 
arose  from  the  native  Sardinian  adver- 
saries within  the  island  itself.  Possessing 
the  loaves  and  fishes,  these  men  liked  to 
bask  alone  in  the  sunshine  of  government 
patronage,  to  the  exclusion  of  disloyal 
and  disaffected  folks.     The  two  factions 
began  a  stand-up  fight.     If  it  could  not 
be  described  under  the  fragrant  designa- 
tion of  a  war  of  the  roses,  it  might  have 
some  claim  to  be  called  the  battle  of  the 
citrons,  the  acidity  being  great  on  both 
sides — while  sour  *  oranges,'  and  bitt6r 
*  lemons,'  were  the  respective  missiles  of 
each  party,  the  common  interests  of  both 
going  to  the  juice.     The  central  govern- 
ment,  being  then  at  war  with  France 
and  Spain,   was   sincerely^  desirous   of 
bringing  this  debilitating  inward  squab- 
bio  to  a  close.     All  that  Turin  required 
was  a  guarantee  against  Spanish  influ- 
ence, and,  with  that  proviso,  offered  to 
admit  the  'immaculate*  laity  to  public 
offices,  if  the  latter  could  vouch  that 
none  but  loyal  subjects  should  exercise 
spiritual  control  over  them,  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  clergy.     Their  foresight  of 
the  Court  of  Turin,  in  making  this  sti- 
pulation was  subsequently  shewn.    Had 
there  been  a  right  of  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  no  such  public  nui- 
sances   would    since    have    ensued    as 
Mac (cAiau)  Hello  archbishop  of  Vestram, 
a  roaring  bellows  of  sedition  ;;|[Higgini, 
firebrand  and  bishop  of  Ardaand  Canta- 
male,  the  incendiary  pharisee  of  IMidia.** 

Father  Prout  then  proceeds  to  at- 
tack O'Connell,  under  the  name  of 
Dandaleone,  with  stern  earnestness, 
and  argues  that  his  agitation  retarded 
**  immaculate  emancipation"  for  fifteen 
years,  and  rendered  that  settlement  of 
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it  which  ultimately  took  place,  utterly- 
unsatisfactory  to  all  parties.  Here  we 
follow  him  not,  though  in  no  sort 
doubting  his  convictions,  or  impugning 
his  motives,  while  we  honour  his  cou- 
rage and  his  consistency.  He  is  not 
one  of  the  herd  who  yelled  at  the  lion 
when  he  was  foot-sore  and  djing.  lie 
bearded  him  when  in  the  height  of  his 
power,  and  this  required  no  small  dar- 
ing and  self-reliance  in  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic priest.  One  descriptive  passage 
alone  of  the  great  agiUi tor's  career  will 
we  quote,  for  its  genuine  fun : — 

"  Dandaleone  got  up  an  *■  immaculate 
association'  in  the  Sardinian  Corn  Ex- 
change, in  which  the  principal  orators, 
besido  himself,  were  Dick  Scutum,  after- 
wards Master  of  the  Mint  in  Turin,  and 
Tomaso  Le  Sago,  now  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Control  for  Cyprus,  who  has 
written  a  history  of  that  Society,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Bonapartcs.  Both 
saw  how  pernicious  the  system  was,  but 
wore  forced  into  it.  There  was  besides 
a  chivalrous  buffoon  called  Tomaso  Fcr- 
ro,  whom  Dandaleone  made  the  mouth- 
piece of  every  absurdity,  useful  in  its 
way  to  himself,  but  of  which  he  shunned 
the  utterance.  He  also  kept  a  newspa- 
per editor,  Barretti  of  the  Pilota,  author 
of  a  slang  dictionary,  *  in  choice  Italian,' 
who,  being  most  unscrupulous,  did  all 
his  dirty  work  in  print.  The  office  of 
Gonfaliero  for  the  Clara  district  became 
vacant ;  a  spirited  gentleman,  Gormano 
Mahon,  originated  and  forced  Danda- 
leone into  tiie  plan  of  electing  him  to  the 
vacancy.  This  settled  the  business,  and 
Turin  sullenly  gave  up  the  point,  which 
it  had  been  ready  to  concede  gracefully 
fifteen  years  before.  All  the  people  got 
was  the  loss  to  them  of  the  40-frauo 
franchise,  by  Dan's  collusion.  The  up- 
per classes  were  alone  benefitted." 

Pass  we  on  now  to  the  letters  pro- 
per  1  Much  of  them,  as  consisting  of 
the  gossip  of  the  day  about  the  tra- 
velled and  titled  Browns,  Jones, 
Smiths,  and  Robinsons  of  the  day, 
whom  I'rout  in  his  soul  despises  as 
heartily  as  Giflfard  or  myself,  has, 
of  course  perished,  for  the  compara- 
tively wise  in  the  world's  ways,  though 
he  has  put  Attic  salt  enough  in  it  to 
keep  it  sweet  and  savoury  for  the  mil- 
lion, to  whom  we  recommend  it  as  in- 
finitely preferable  to  any  of  the  ordi- 
nary  stuff,  whether  in  the  form  of  tri- 
mcstrial  novels  or  monthly  pamphlets. 
1  make  a  jump  at  once  to  page  88  of 
the  book,  which  treats  of  Bologna,  the 


city,  as  best  known  to  us  now,  of  Ros- 
sini, and  his  fair  pupil  Aiboni.  Proutj 
however,  though  professedly  a  lover 
of  the  fine  arts,  and,  I  believe,  like 
sundry  of  his  fraternity,  a  painter 
himself,  cares  little  (though  1  would 
not  hear  an  enemy  say  so)  about  Ros- 
sini, and  still  loss  about  Aiboni,  except 
it  may  be  as  a  prize  singer  in  the  fiesh, 
to  be  backed  against  and  ^ve  a  stone 
in  to  any  other  contralto  in  Christen- 
dom. Accordingly,  Front  talks  dis- 
dainfully of  the  conservatorio  over 
which  Rossini  presides,  and  which  sent 
forth  Aiboni.  He  is  sorry  about  a 
university  in  which  nice  points  of 
theology,  such  as  how  many  millions 
of  angels  could  dance  upon  the  top  ^ 
a  needle,  were  wont  to  be  discussed, 
but  in  which,  it  must  also  be  admitted, 
there  had  been  schools  of  law  and 
medicine,  including  all  the  branches 
of  the  respective  sciences. 

Prout  says,  in  the  spirit  of  old  Sa- 
vonarola himself — 

*'  Returning  to  the  affairs  of  this  ca- 
pital town-centre  of  the  '  legations,'  its 
principal  feature  is,  of  course,  its  world- 
famous  and  time-honoured  university. 
In  the  present  condition  of  this  once 
celebrated  Alma  Mater,  may  be  traced 
the  degrading  influence  of  the  present 
Roman  court,  184G,  and  the  unblushioff 
effrontery  with  which  these  selfish  worl£ 
lings  trample  out  the  torch  of  science. 
Shortly  after  the  few  months  of  emanci- 

fation  which  the  territory  enjoyed  in 
831,  the  first  act  of  the  papal  legate 
was  to  issue  an  edict  confining  the  be^ 
nefit  of  university  educatiom  to  joutlis 
born  in  the  district,  and  forbidding  all 
others  to  approach  the  schools ;  at  one 
fell  swoop  sweeping  off  more  than  half 
the  aspirants  after  knowledge.  .  .  . 
Jurisprudence  and  medicine,  which  were 
so  highly  cultivated  for  so  many  centu- 
ries, are  now  in  the  most  languishing 
state,  and  the  very  school  of  diTiDity, 
when  compared  to  that  of  Munich, 
Bonn,  or  even  Louvain,  is  much  below 
par,  and  beneath  contempt.  The  only 
academy  here  which  may  be  truly  de- 
scribed as  flourishing  and  full  of  vita- 
lity, is  the  Lyceum  of  Musical  Science, 
presided  over  and  kept  alive  bv  the  im- 
mortal Rossini.  It  is  the  policy  of  all 
despotisms  to  encourage  the  enervating 
arts,  and  to  turn,  if  possible,  the  ener- 
gies of  youth  into  the  voluptuous  paths 
and  mazes  of  elegant  sensuality. 

"  *  biotas  docerc  gauilet  lonlcof  •* 

and  music  has  effectually  done  for  Italy 
what  tobacco  has  done  for  the  Turks. " 
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We  are  not,  however,  going  to  fol- 
low our  friend  Prout  farther  through 
what  he  entitles,  *'  The  fag-end  of  an 
old  reign."  Instead  of  quoting  his 
bold,  though  courtly  commentaries  on 
the  abominations  which  prevailed  in 
the  papal  dominions,  and  instead  of 
citing  Dr.  Bowring's  very  useful  and 
clever  compilation,  the  whole  truth, 
respecting  the  place  and  system  as  they 
were,  shall  be  laid  before  our  readers, 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
writers  who  ever  did  honour  to  British 
literature.  Wo  mean  Hope,  the 
author  of  *'  Anastasius,"  and  **  Of  the 
Oriffin  and  Prospects  of  Man."  We 
shall  quote  from  '*  Anastasius,"  and  it 
may,  at  the  first  glance,  seem  that  it 
is  a  quotation  from  a  stale  work  of 
fiction ;  but  this  is  not  so.  It  is  a 
book  that  has  two  peculiarities ;  first, 
that  it  was  never  reviewed  in  any  pe- 
riodical publication,  and,  secondly, 
that  so  long  as  the  English  language 
shall  continue  to  be  read,  it  can  never 
die.  Here  is  the  real  Rome,  outwardly 
and  inwardly,  as  it  was  recently.  Let 
us  only  hope  that  the  high-hearted 
Ferretti,  for  such  all  his  acts  prove 
him  to  be,  may  be  able,  in  despite  of 
steel  and  poison,  foreign  levy  and  do- 
mestic malice,  to  change  its  aspect. 
Anastasius,  the  Greek,  says — 


'*  As  I  approached  the  ancient  mis- 
tress of  the  world — the  eternal  city,  the 
destroyer  of  Greece — my  heart  beat 
high.  Bat  alas,  if  be  who  names  Rome, 
names  energy,  names  strength,  he  who 
beholds  what  remains  of  so  much  great- 
ness, beholds  nothing  but  imbecility  and 
impotence:  he  beholds  the  prostrate  car- 
case of  a  giant,  and  foul  corruption  de- 
vouring its  remains.  Sheep  graze  round 
the  prostrate  altar  where  captive  mo- 
narchs  were  slaughtered  in  the  name  of 
Jove,  the  great  and  good  ;  and  silence 
reigns  in  that  arena  where  80,000 
tODS^ues  at  once  applauded  the  wretch 
expuring  in  real  torture,  to  represent 
some  ancient  fable.  The  very  monu- 
ments of  a  more  recent  date  only  arise, 
like  fresher  weeds,  out  of  the  ashes  of 
former  decay :  they  are  only  the  fungus 
starting  forth  from  the  creviced  base  of 
some  nobler  pile,  and  which,  by  feeding 
on  that  fabric's  costly  substance,  achieves 
its  destruction.  Silva  seemed  to  enjoy 
my  disappointment ;  satire  was  his  pro- 
fession. *  These  people,'  said  he,  •  can- 
not prevent  the  sun  of  their  fine  climate 
from  shining  at  its  stated  hours,  but 
they  make  their  streets  impervious 
to  its  cheering  light:    a  deep   gloom 


meets  the  eve  wherever  towers'  man's 
abode.  They  cannot  prohibit  the 
rich  vegetation  of  their  fertile  soil 
from  diffusing  its  fragrance ;  bat 
they  collect  every  villanous  odour  to 
subdue  nature's  sweets:  even  among 
their  very  orange  groves,  loss  of  scent 
would  be  a  gain  I  They  cannot  cancel 
the  spring's  ancient  privilege  of  ena- 
melling with  flowers  the  swelling  hill 
and  dimpling  valley ;  but  they  tarry  in 
their  fetid  town  till  the  magic  has  va- 
nished, and  autumn  embrowns  both  the 
garden  and  the  grove.  No  one  thinks 
of  country  rambles  till  summer  has  gone 
by.  They  cannot  stop  the  crystal  rills 
while  bubbling  up  in  the  mountain,  bat 
they  suffer  the  captive  stream  to  ooze 
out  of  the  aqueduct,  and  to  infuse  pes- 
tilence into  the  marshy  plain ;  they  can- 
not dive  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
human  brain,  there  to  nip  in  its  first 

forms  every  brightest  facultv  ;  but  con- 
ucting  the  developments  of  the  human 
reason  as  the  Chinese  do  those  of  their 
peach  and  plum-trees,  they  encompass 
each  tender  shoot  of  the  intellect  with 
so  many  minute  fetters,  religious,  poli- 
tical, and  social,  that  dwarfs  are  pro- 
duced where  giants  were  intended. 
Their  manuscripts  are  not  suffered  to 
be  inspected  ;  their  pictures  are  left  to 
rot;  their  very  city  has  been  suffered 
to  slip  from  its  seven  hills  into  the  sink 
between ;  they  clip  their  trees  into  men, 
and  their  men  into  singers.  In  their 
vaunted  *  Last  Judgment,'  heaven  ap- 

f)ears  far  more  dismal  than  hell.     The|r 
aw  deems  infamous,  not  the  thief,  but 
the  magistrate — ^the  bareello ;  their  tri- 
bunals  sell  justice  to  thehighest  bidder; 
their  churches  screen  the  criminal ;  and 
the  huge  temple  on  which  we  now  stand" 
(for  from  St.  Peter's  proud  dome  went 
forth  this  bitter  diatribe)  •*  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  Roman  world,  on 
a  foundation  which  stands  awry,   and 
with  a  cupola  which  yawns  with  rents, 
contains  absolutions  for  every  sin,  as 
well  as  confessionals  appropriated  to 
every  language.     The  seclusion  of  the 
convent  is  the  school  for  the  sovereign ; 
the  renouncement  of  the  world  the  pre- 
liminary to  ruling  the  state,  and  the  de- 
crepitude of  old  age  the  chief  recom- 
mendation   in    the    candidate  for   the 
supreme  power.     ♦    •    •      The  word 
virtue,  indeed,  exists  in  the  language, 
but  is  applied  to  skill  in  singing ;  and 
as  to  valour,  the  former  signification 
of  the  same  word,  which  is  a  quality 
which  for  so  many  ages  has  been  let 
out  for  hire,  first,  in  the  gross,  by  the 
condotiierij  and  next  more  in  detail  by 
the  professed  bravo,  that  those  disclaim 
it    who    value    their    character;     and 
cowardice,  under  the  name  of  caution, 
forms  not  only  the  privilege  of  the  priest 
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but  tho  pride  of  the  cavalier.  Visit  a 
friend  in  the  day-time,  and  he  surveys 
you  through  a  grated  hole  in  his  en- 
trance door,  ere  he  dares  to  let  you  in. 
Venture  out  at  night,  and  from  a  dis- 
tance you  are  bidden  to  avert  your 
eyes,  lest  one  murder  witnessed  should 
necessitate  a  second.  Tho  very  head  of 
the  Church,  when  in  the  Holy  of  the 
Holies,  dares  not  take  the  consecrated 
wine  except  through  a  gilded  reed,  lest 
his  lips  should  suck  in  poison.  And  in 
the  heart  of  his  capital  the  Pope  of 
Rome  keeps  in  his  pay,  for  the  safety  of 
his  person,  the  rude  mountaineers  of 
Switzerland,  as  your  Turkish  Pasha 
does  the  barbarians  from  Epirus  and 
from  Coordistan." 

Certainly  the  advent  of  the  new 
stalwart  Pope  marks  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  modern  Rome.  There  is  all 
to  hope,  and  much  to  fear.  The  abuses 
to  be  reformed,  and  the  improvements 
necessary  to  be  made,  are  multitudi- 
nous; and  the  materials  his  holiness 
has  to  work  with  are  of  the  worst 
description.  The  race  of  the  old  iron 
men  of  Rome  is  quite  extinct ;  nothing 
remains  in  the  eternal  city  but  the 
turha  Remi — at  all  times  the  vilest  and 
most  villanous  mob  in  tho  world. 
The  nobility  are  brutally  ignorant  and 
brutally  debauched;  the  higher  church- 
men are,  for  the  most  part,  ignorant, 
bigoted,  superstitious,  and  sold  to 
foreign  powers,  who  abhor  the  notion 
of  liberty  at  Rome.  Still  Ferretti's  is 
a  transcendentally  high  office,  and  the 
appointment  of  such  a  man  to  it  at 
such  a  period  seems  an  augury  of  bet- 
ter days  for  Italy.  The  appointment 
was  by  an  unanimous  vote :  and  it  was 
contrary  to  all  precedents  peradven- 
ture  except  one ;  and  it  seemed  as 
though  it  were  auspicated  and  ushered 
in  by — to  vulgar  bigotry  and  servile 
subserviency  to  antiquated  supersti- 
tions— the  blast  of  the  last  trumpet. 

We  have  looked  back  to  the  story 
of  those  who  have  made  the  name  of 
Ferretti  famous.     "We  find  little,  and 
know  not  if  the  pope  be  in  the  line  of 
the  two  men  to  whom  we  are  about 
briefly   to   allude.     In  the  fourteenth 
century  there  was  a  Ferretti,  a  distin- 
guished writer  in  prose  and  verse,  and 
one  of  the  great  restorers  of  learning 
in  Europe.     lie  wrote  a  history  of  his  • 
own  times  in   seven  volumes,   which 
Muratori  has  published  in  his  ninth 


volume  of  the  **  Historians  of  Italy." 
There  was  another  Ferretti,  born  in 
1489,  who  was  secretary  to  Leo  X., 
and  died  at  Avignon  in  July,  1552. 
He,  too,  committed  flirtation  with  the 
muse,  and  is  described  as  a  man  mo- 
dest, moderate,  and  liberal.  He  was, 
in  his  latter  days.  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence at  Avignon,  and  over  his 
seat  he  caused  to  be  inscribed—"  Pe- 
ritus  orno,  imperitus  dedecoro."  So 
much  for  these  Ferretti.  As  to  the 
Pope  Mastai  Ferretti,  I  believe  he 
is  only  of  the  Ferrettis  in  the  female 
line ;  his  father  a  rich  bursess  of  Si- 
nigaglia,  a  seaport  in  the  Duchy  of 
Urbmo,  having^married  an  heiress  of 
their  house.  However,  be  he  ances- 
torially  what  he  may,  he  seems  to  be 
one  of  God's  own  aristocracy,  and  Pro- 
testant, stanch  and  true  as  we  are, 
we  hope  he  may  prosper,  and  have  the 
gift,  without  reference  to  creed,  to 
know  his  friends — that  is,  in  other 
words,  the  friends  of  freedom — and  the 
power  which,  if  need  were,  should  not 
be  wanting,  to  confound  his  enemies. 
But  his  anairs  and  his  fortunes  are  yet 
only  in  the  bud  ;  all  Europe  has  been 
intently  watching,  and  is  day  by  day 
watching  them,  half  in  hope  and  half 
in  dread  to  see  what  flowers  and  fmit 
they  will  bear.  It  boots  not,  there- 
fore, to  follow  our  friend,  the  father, 
in  his  accounts  of  what  Mastai  Fer- 
retti has  already  dared  and  done,  so 
as  to  give  a  brief  sketch  thereof.  Let 
me  rather  refer  my  reader  to  the  book 
itself,  which  I  assure  him  will  amphr 
repay  him  for  the  pains  of  perusal.  It 
is  written  in  the  best  and  heartiest 
spirit,  and  in  the  fulness  ofinformation. 
It  introduces  us  to  the  Hying  and 
moving  actors  in  the  opening  scenes 
of  a  great  drama,  and  it  teaches  while 
it  exhilirates.  There  is  no  literary 
buflbonery  in  it,  no  sentence-spin- 
ning, no  contorted  vcrbiaffe,  no  prose 
run  mad,  no  sentimentality-monger- 
ing,  no  literary  larceny,  no  affectation 
of  "  enthusimusy ;" — in  a  word,  no 
humbug.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man 
w.ho  sees  clearly  and  describes  gra- 
phically— ^who  loves  what  is  noble  and 
exalted  in  human  nature,  and  laughs 
at  all  that  is  merely  conventional^ 
ignoble,  or  weak,  but  this  in  the  spirit 
of  a  Horace,  and  not  of  a  Democntus. 
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EROTION — A  TALE  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 
CHAPTER   I. 


In  the  early  days  of  Greece^  when  the 
gods  yet  spoke  with  men,  before  the 
oracles  were  silent  in  the  groves  of 
Dodona>  and  while  the  nymphs  and 
dryads  still  lingered  by  wood  and 
fountain,  there  was  in  Taurica  a  temple 
consecrated  to  Diana.  Night  and  day  in 
the  sanctuary  the  virgin  priestesses  of 
the  goddess  kept  vigil  round  her  statue. 
Men  said  that  this  treasure  was  not 
the  work  of  human  hands,  but  had  fall- 
en from  heaven.  The  elders  of  the 
generation  well  remembered  that  when 
the  temple  was  finished,  the  priesthood 
who  mourned  over  the  yet  vacant 
shrine  of  the  goddess,  had  one  night 
left  it  in  moonlight  solitude,  and  lo  1 
next  morning  a  beautiful  statue  of  the 
divinity  was  in  its  place.  How  such 
glorious  loveliness  could  have  sprung 
to  life  from  the  cold  marble,  unless  by 
an  immortal  touch,  no  one  could  ima* 
gine,  but  all  worshipped  the  form  as  a 
token  direct  from  heaven  that  their 
piety  had  been  accepted.  Not  many 
days  after>  at  the  very  foot  of  the  sta- 
tue, died  a  pale  youth,  whom  no  one 
knew,  save  that  he  had  haunted  the 
temple  for  months.  Some  kind  hand 
gave  him  a  tomb,  and  his  name  was 
never*  spoken ;  the  worshippers  wor- 
shipped their  idol  still,  and  no  man 
dreamed  that  its  divine  origin  was  only 
that  it  came  from  the  hand  of  un- 
known, but  heaven-born  and  immortal 
Genius. 

This  old  tale  was  now  forgotten,  but 
far  and  wide  spread  the  fame  and  re- 
nown of  the  shrine.  Pilgrims  came 
from  all  lands  to  kneel  before  the  sta- 
tue which  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
brought  back  to  their  distant  homes 
wondrous  tales  of  its  divine  loveliness. 
Men  spoke  with  reverence  of  the  oracle 
of  Diana  Taurica,  and  the  white  walls 
of  the  temple  were  looked  upon  from 
afar  with  enthusiastic  adoration.  But 
after  a  time  these  worshippers  from 
foreign  lands  came  no  more.  It  was 
whispered  that  one  of  the  pretended 
devotees  had  offered  sacrilege  to  the 
goddess,  and  that  Diana  had  exacted  a 
fearful  expiation.  The  real  secret  was 
never  breathed;  but  for  years  after, 
many  strangers  who  entered  the  tem- 
ple were  seen  no  more  on  earth.   Still 


the  white-robed  priestesses  encircled 
the  flower -crowned  shrine,  and  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  shone  in  impe- 
rishable beauty. 

It  was  the  yearly  festival  of  Diana 
Taurica,  and  the  temple  was  filled  with 
the  music  of  choral  hymns,  and  the 
odours  of  incense-laden  sacrifices. 
Throughout  the  long  summer  day  the 
goddess  was  worshipped  in  her  charac- 
ter of  huntress-queen.  No  longer  ho- 
vering silently  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
temple,  the  virgin  priestesses  laid  aside 
their  white  garments  for  a  sylvan  dress, 
and  rushed  to  the  open  woods,  where 
the  day  was  spent  in  wild  joy,  and 
sports  such  as  befitted  the  nymphs  of 
Diana.  Upon  these  revels  no  unhal- 
lowed eye  dared  look  ;  such  intrusion 
was  instantly  punished  with  death. 

But  when  twilight  drew  on,  then 
began  the  worship  of  Cynthia,  the 
goddess  of  the  night.  As  the  full 
moon  arose,  there  was  heard  firom  the 
temple  a  hymn,  sweet  yet  plaintivoy 
and  solemn  withal.  Through  the  de- 
serted streets  wound  the  maiden  train> 
led  by  the  high-priestess.  Then  came 
the  initiated,  who  had  long  been  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  the  temple,  and 
afterwards  walked  the  young  novices, 
crowned  with  poppy- garhmds,  and 
chanting  hymns  in  the  still  and  so- 
lemn moonlight.  Last  of  all  came  the 
young  maidens  of  the  city,  who  alone 
were  permitted  to  witness  and  share  in 
the  solemnities. 

These  ceremonies  ended  with  the 
twilight.  When  night  came,  the  mys- 
terious rites  of  Diana  Triformis  were 
celebrated.  There,  in  her  character 
of  queen  of  the  land  of  silence  and 
death,  Hecate  was  adored ;  but  how, 
or  by  what  unearthly  ceremonies,  was 
known  to  none  except  the  higher  order 
of  the  priesthood.  The  golden  cur- 
tains of  the  inner  sanctuary  were 
drawn,  and  nothing  was  heard  or  seen 
by  those  who  waited  without,  crouch- 
ing with  veiled  faces,  or  lying  prostrate 
on  the  marble  fioor.  They  were  all 
young  girls,  some  hardly  past  child- 
hood ;  self-dedicated,  or  eUe  vowed  by 
their  parents  to  the  service  of  Diana. 
Many  of  them  were  beautiful  ;  some 
with  the  pure,  pale,  statue-like  features 
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of  their  climo  ;  others  with  dazzling 
golden  locks,  and  cheeks  like  rose- 
leaves.  One  of  them — she  was  fairest 
of  all — knelt  motionless,  not  in  fear, 
but  with  her  head  uplifted  in  ecstatic 
enthusiasm  that  dilated  her  young, 
child-like  face,  until  it  wore  an  almost 
divine  aspect.  One  of  the  elder  no- 
vices drew  near,  and  looked  at  her, 
saying  in  a  whisper,  as  if  she  trembled 
at  the  sound  of  her  own  voice — 

"  Erotion  I  how  is  it  with  thee  ?" 

Erotion  moved  not,  nor  answered. 

"  Hush  1  Phrene,  speak  not  to  her," 
said  another  maiden,  fearfully.  "  Seest 
thou  not  that  the  power  of  the  goddess 
is  upon  her  ?"  And  the  young  girls 
sprang  away  from  their  companion, 
whose  wild  ey(ts  were  fixed  on  vacancy, 
as  if  she  beheld  what  was  invisible  to 
all  others. 

"  Diana  the  mighty  has  called  her," 
whispered  Phrene  ;  "  she  was  never 
like  one  of  us." 

'*  And  none  know  whence  she  came, 
for  she  waM  brought  up  from  a  babe  in 
the  temple,  an  orphan,  «ind  homeless," 
said  the  vii»let-eyed  C'ydippe. 

"It  is  the  gnddt'ss's  will,  doubtless, 
that  the  lot  this  night  t^hould  fall  upon 
her,"  murmured  Lcucoiicb  ;  and  then 
a  heavy  silence  gathered  over  all  the 
maidens,  for  they  trembled  at  the  fear- 
ful onleal  which  one  of  thiin,  they 
knew  not  who,  must  go  through,  in 
that  long,  lonely  vigil,  before  the  statue 
of  Diana  Triforniis. 

At  last,  from  thedoad  stillness  which 
pervaiU'd  the  sanctuary,  arosi?  a  faint 
melody,  like  the  wind  p:L-«sing  over  the 
strings  i>f  a  harp — c-biuils  of  incense 
rolled  in  fraL^rant  wnaths  from  above 
the  goldtn  serem,  filling  the  temple 
with  luxurious  perfume,  that  steeped 
every  sense  with  its  intoxicating  power. 
Then  the  nirtains  were  lifiid,  and, 
with  her  long  black  garments  sweeping 
the  grouml,  came  t'orth  the  high- 
priestos,  the  elioM'u  of  Diana,  Iphige- 
nia,  dau^jhtt-r  of  Agamemnon. 

Beautiful  was  she,  an  wiicn  ^he  was 
led  to  the  -atTifiee  at  Aulis — but  it 
was  the  beauty  tif  a  marl»le  statue. 
There  was  no  t'r;n'e  i»f  litV  in  her  face, 
except  in  the  dark,  untatliomableeyes. 

Her  blaek  robis  mi»Vfd  without  a 
sound,  and  her  unbound  hair  twined 
like  a  golden  serpent  round  her  bare 
white  arms,  which  were  folded  on  her 


breast.  As  she  advanced,  the  roi 
novices  moved  aside,  all  but  the  ) 
kneeling  Erotion,  who  remained 
moveable.  The  hieh-priesteu  lo(^ 
upon  the  child,  and  touched  her  « 
a  light  finger.  A  shiTer  came  o 
her  frame,  she  lifted  her  eyes,  t 
glanced  round  wildly,  like  one  avak 
from  a  trance. 

<*  Arise,  my  daughter,**  said  Iphi 
nia,  in  a  voice  that  sounded  sweet,  j 
yet  solemn  ;  and  the  maiden  rose 
and  crept  silently  to  her  compaaioa 

And  now  the  golden  urn  was  broBj 
forth,  that  the  fatal  lot  might  bedrai 
which  appointed  one  of  the  young ! 
vices  to  the  awful  vigil.  Each  t 
one  of  the  band  was  thus  chosen,  «! 
after  this  initiation,  was  received  h 
the  prieste&s,  as  by  the  goddess's  « 
or  else  was  banished  the  temple,  i 
never  more  seen  by  human  eye.  Tl 
the  ordeal  was  terrible,  all  knew  «i 
for  many  a  frail  creature  had  U 
found,  in  the  grev  light  of  momii 
dead  on  the  marble  pavement ;  vk 
those  who  pas«ed  through  that  fear 
night,  never  again  recovered  the  svi 
smiling  face  of  youth.  But  what  1 
trial  was  none  could  tell,  for  eaelii 
vice  took  a  solemn  vow  never  to  nvi 
it.  No  marvel  was  it  that  many 
bright  cheek  grew  {tale,  and  maai 
lip  quivered  with  fear,  as  the  maidi 
advanced  one  by  one  to  the  urn. 

The  lot  fell  upon  Erotion.  Tk 
rose  up  the  wild  chorus  of  the  pria 
esses,  as  they  closed  round  the  chsi 
one  of  Diana,  the  pale,  silent  chil 
who  stoml  without  word  or  mei 
ment  while  thev  took  awav  her  nofie 
tunic,  and  robed  her  in  a  leng  n 
ment  of  white  wool,  placing  on  i 
head  the  eonH'crated  poppy- aim 
sacred  to  the  goddess. 

•'Dost  thou  fear.'*  said  the  ky 
priestess,  as  the  young  girl  benl  at  k 
fci't,  i*re  entering  the  sanctvary* 
**  DfTst  thou  fear,  mv  daughter  ?" 

**  1  have  no  fear,'  murmured  Er 
tion  ;  anil  there  was  indeed  no  tcrr 
on  that  fair  yuung  face,  but  an  cipci 
rion  of  mingletl  awe  and  rapt  ore. 

IphikftMiia  laid  her  hands  on  t: 
ehild's  head — 

"The  g.'tddess  calls,  and  most 
obL-veil.     (io,  and  be  thou  ftrrtnnifi 
fur  the  intluenee  uf  Her  whose  nai 
is  unutterable,  is  upon  thee.** 

The  child  arose — the  tfolden  ci 
tains  were  lit^ed — they  dosed  vp 
her.  and  the  awful  vigil  was  ' 
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There  was  dead  silence  in  the  temple ; 
the  lamps  burned  dimly  on  the  altar, 
and  threw  long  shadows  on  the  wall ; 
everywhere  else  the  darkness  seemed 
like  a  visible  presence — a  gloom  that 
could  be  felt,  gathering  around,  and 
taking  wild  and  horrible  shapes,  the 
more  horrible  because  they  were  un- 
defined. Beneath  the  veiled  statue  of 
the  goddess  crouched  Erotion;  her 
large  dark  eyes  were  not  drooping,  but 
fixed  steadfastly  on  the  image — her 
head  was  not  buried  in  terror  in  her 
robe,  but  raised  fearlessly.  Still  there 
was  no  sound,  no  movement — the 
statue  moved  not  under  its  drapery ; 
there  was  no  presence  in  the  temple 
save  that  of  night  and  darkness,  and 
these  brought  no  fear  to  the  heart  of 
the  lonely  child. 

By  degrees  it  seemed  as  if  the 
poppies  which  bound  her  hair  were 
piercing  with  their  dreamy  influence 
unto  her  brain.  The  eyelids  closed, 
the  cheek  fell  upon  the  hand,  and 
a  delicious  numbness,  which  was 
scarcely  sleep,  absorbed  the  senses 
of  Erotion.  Gradually  the  image 
upon  which  she  looked  appeared 
to  move  underneath  its  veil ;  the 
marble  dissolved  into  'folds  that  took 
the  appearance  of  mist,  and  two 
strangely-beautiful  eyes  gleamed  from 
out  that  vapoury  shroud.  The  child 
felt  them  upon  her,  looking  into  her 
very  soul,  and  binding  her  with  a  spell 
of  stillness,  so  that  she  could  not  turn 
away  from  that  mysterious  gaze.  At 
last  words  came  to  her  trembling  lips« 
and  Erotion  said — 

"  What  wouldst  thou,  O  goddess  ? 
Behold  I  am  here.  Art  thou  she 
whose  name  I  may  not  utter  ?" 

An  answer  came — it  was  not  from 
the  animated  statue,  but  a  voice,  an 
"  airy  tongue,"  like  that  which  poets 
hear  in  the  wind,  in  the  rustling  of  the 
trees,  in  the  stirring  of  the  gprass.  So 
faint  was  it,  that  whence  it  came 
Erotion  knew  not ;  but  to  her  opened 
cars  it  sounded  distinct  and  intelligible. 

"  I  am  the  spirit  whom  mankind 
worship  under  the  name  of  Diana,  the 
spirit  of  purity,  existing  in  heaven,  on 
earth,  and  in  the  land  of  the  dead.  I 
have  no  form,  but  men  give  me  such 
shape,  and  ascribe  to  me  such  symbob 


as  are  easiest  of  comprehension  to 
human  mind.  What  is  purer  than 
the  moon  in  heaven,  or  the  life  of  a 
woodland  virgin  on  earth  ?  But  these 
are  only  personifications  of  my  being. 
Mankind  invest  me  with  a  nature  hidf 
human,  half  divine;  they  build  me 
temples  and  shrines,  yet  I  am  every- 
where— a  spiritual  essence,  needing 
neither  prayers  nor  sacrifices." 

As  the  Voice  spoke,  boldness  and 
clearness  came  to  the  young  maiden's 
soul ;  every  cloud  of  fear  and  mortal 
weakness  was  swept  away ;  her  in- 
tellect expanded,  and  the  child  of 
fourteen  years  felt  and  apprehended  as 
a  woman,  nay,  as  an  angel. 

"  Yet,  O  spirit,"  said  Erotion, « thou 
sufferest  us  to  worship  thee  as  a  god- 
dess I" 

"Because  man's  piety  depends  much 
on  outward  show  :  yet  those  whom  I 
choose  know  me  as  I  am — therefore 
have  I  chosen  thee,  Erotion." 

"  Can  the  divine  thus  regard  the 
human  ?*'  said  the  child. 

"  Look  by  thy  side,  and  thou  shalt 
know." 

Erotion  turned,  and  lo!  on  either 
hand  there  stood  beside  her  two  forro8» 
of  stature  far  above  mortal  height* 
One  seemed  a  spirit  of  light,  with 
floating  garments,  woven  as  it  were  of 
sunbeams;  the  other,  dark,  gloomy, 
and  half  concealed  by  an  ebon  mantle^ 
that  veiled  the  face  and  form.  The 
child  looked  in  wonder ;  but,  even 
while  she  beheld,  the  phantoms  melted 
into  air. 

'<  These  are  thy  good  and  evil  genii," 
said  the  invisible  Voice  ;  "  they  were 
with  thee  at  thy  birth,  and  will  follow 
thee  until  death.  It  is  they  who  in- 
spire thee  with  thoughts  holy  or  sinful, 
sweet  or  bitter ;  who  produce  all  those 
strange  and  warring  impulses  which 
rule  thy  life.  They  have  power  over 
thee,  but  not  over  thy  destiny>  except 
so  far  as  it  is  under  thine  own  contro), 
according  as  thou  listenest  to  one  or 
other  of  these  guardian  spurits." 

'*  I  see,  I  feel  1"  cried  the  child. 
'<  I  dreamed  of  this  before — ^now  I 
know  it.  Life  is  a  mystery  indeed,  O 
spirit  ;*'  and  Erotion's  voice  sank  into 
a  solemn  and  trembling  tone*  "  Tell 
me  what  is  death?" 
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No  answer  came  ;  but  a  touch,  light 
as  that  of  summer  air,  pressed  Ero- 
tion*s  lips  and  eyes.  Immediately  the 
lids  dropped  ;  she  beheld  no  more  the 
sanctuary  or  the  image,  but  a  dim 
haze,  through  which  myriads  of  shapes, 
some  horrible,  some  lovely,  were  vi- 
sible, like  bright  floating  specks,  that 
glide  before  the  eyes  ere  slumber 
comes  on.  Faintly  in  the  child's  ear 
came  aerial  music,  sweeter  than  she 
had  ever  before  heard,  even  in  dreams; 
her  breathing  ceased,  and  yet  it 
was  no  pain  ;  her  limbs  relaxed, 
and  a  stilly  calm  came  over  them. 
A  voice  whispered,  "  Erotion,  this 
is  death  ;'*  and  then  she  felt  no 
more. 

The  child  awoke  as  out  of  a  long 
sleep,  and  found  herself  wandering  on 
what  seemed  a  desolate  and  sandy 
shore.  Before,  in  the  distance  lay  the 
dim  and  gloomy  sea ;  behind,  clouds 
shut  out  the  view.  Those  who  reached 
that  shore  might  no  more  look  behind. 
The  child  glanced  fearfully  round  her, 
but  could  see  nothing  except  the  lonely 
shore,  and  the  terrible,  still,  waveless 
sea,  that  looked  as  though  no  living 
thing  had  ever  stirred  beneath  its 
waters.  Erotion  wrung  her  hands, 
but  lo  I  palm  met  palm  as  air  meets 
air — they  were'  nought  but  outward 
semblance.  She  lifted  her  voice  to 
cry  aloud,  but  no  sound  echoed  in  the 
stillness  of  that  fearful  place.  She 
glided  over  the  shore,  but  her  feet 
felt  not  the  sands  over  which  they 
passed,  and  left  no  prints  behind. 
Again  Erotion's  lips  strove  to  utter  a 
sound ;  all  was  still ;  but  an  answer 
came — a  voice,  which  the  child  knew 
well,  murmured — 

**  Fear  not,  Erotion ;  I  am  here.  I 
rule  in  the  land  of  silence  as  upon 
earth.  Come  with  me,  and  thou  shalt 
cross  the  ocean  which  separates  life 
from  eternity." 

Impelled  by  an  invisible  power, 
Erotion  reached  the  margin  of  that 
dark  sea.  It  neither  ebbed  nor  flowed ; 
no  light  waves  danced  upon  its  sur- 
face, which  was  one  unvaried  dusky 
hue,  as  if  an  eternal  thunder-cloud 
hung  over  it,  and  was  reflected  in  its 
mysterious  depths.  Only  one  slender 
thread  of  brightness,  such  as  the  moon 
casts  on  the  sea,  made  a  silver  path- 
way over  it.  The  child  stood  trem- 
bling on  its  verge. 

''Erotion,  place  thy  foot  on  the 


ocean  without  fear,"  Kud  the  Vdce  at 
her  side. 

Erotion  did  so,  and  it  yielded  not. 
Swiftly  she  glided  alone  the  ulver 
line,  with  a  motion  like  Uiat  which  b 
felt  in  dreams,  when  we  seem  borne 
through  the  air,  invisibly.  The  desolate 
shore  grew  dim  as  the  child  sped  oo ; 
the  clouds  furled  off  from  the  leaden 
sky  above ;  the  sea  beneath  her  feet 
grew  limpid  and  blue,  and  melodious 
with  dancing  ripples.  On^  on,  until 
in  the  dim  horizon  arose  a  goldoi 
cloud,  which  gradually  formed  itself 
into  a  land,  beautiful  as  Paradise^ 
where  Erotion  beheld  vales^  and  pur- 
ple hills,  trees,  fountains  and  rivers ; 
among  which  flitted,  like  fireflies  on 
eastern  nights,  bright  and  lovely  fomu^ 
transparent  as  vapours,  and  jet  bear- 
ing mortal  semblance.  As  Erotion's 
feet  touched  the  golden  strand^  she 
heard  glorious  music ;  she  strove  to 
join  in  the  heavenly  melodj,  and 
strains  came  from  her  lipsy  so  swee^ 
so  divine,  that  her  soul  was  ravished 
with  the  angelic  harmony. 

*'  Thou  hast  passed  through  the 
Ocean'of  Death,"  said  the  Voice  which 
still  accompanied  her ;  **  thou  art  now 
in  the  land  of  immortality." 

And  never,  save  in  dreams^  didmor« 
tal  eye  behold  a  land  so  glorious.  It 
was  most  like  those  landscapes  we  trace 
sometimes  in  the  sky,  where  snowy 
hills,  and  purple  valleys,  and  silver 
streams,  seem  formed  in  the  clouds 
of  sunset,  vanishing  as  soon  as  formed. 
But  here  there  was  no  nijght  to  dim 
the  never-fading  view ;  tor,  though 
like  earth,  as,  in  its  glorified  beauty,  it 
sprang  from  the  hand  of  the  Fashioneff 
still  it  was  not  earthly. 

The  child's  spirit  lined  its  airy  hands 
in  wild  rapture;  and  then  Erotion  gtid* 
ed  toward  the  green  plain  that  sloped 
to  the  sea,  the  unseen  Voice  leading  her 
on.  Thus  she  passed,  until  she  came 
nearer  to  those  beautifbl  shadows  which 
were  flitting  about  on  every  side.  Hu- 
man they  seemed,  but  it  was  humanity 
exalted  into  perfect  beauty. 

"  Who  are  these  shapes  that  I  see  ?** 
asked  the  child. 

<^  They  are  the  spirits  of  the  dead,** 
answered  the  guiding  Voice.  **  Thou 
seost  that  each  bears  the  face  and  form 
which  it  wore  on  earth  ;  yet  they  are 
only  shadows,  for  the  soul  is  of  itself 
impalpable.  They  enj oy  perfect  bliss ; 
and  those  delights  which  the  spirit  ftlt 
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while  in  its  clay- vestures,  are  theirs 
now  unalloyed — love  in  its  essence, 
knowledge,  wisdom,  genius,  every  sen- 
sation in  which  the  body  had  no  share  ; 
and  those  who  on  earth  most  cherished 
these  spiritual  pleasures,  enjoy  them 
highest  now." 

"  And  oh  1"  said  Erotion,  "  if  those 
are  the  souls  of  the  wise  and  holy  dead, 
where  are  those  of  the  unrighteous  ?" 

A  soft  sigh,  like  the  closing  of  a 
flower  at  sunset,  was  heard  bv  the 
child,  and  the  Voice  answered  sadly — 

*'  We  may  not  speak  of  them  ;  they 
are  not  here — they  sleep." 

Without  another  word,  Erotion 
glided  on  until  she  came  to  a  green 
recess,  golden-wove  with  sunbeam 
threads,  that  made  a  fairy  network 
through  the  trees.  There,  hymning 
glorious  poetry,  such  as  never  earthly 
bard  conceived,  reclined  a  shadow 
which  seemed  a  youth.  His  face— 
and  it  was  the  same  which  had  grown 
pale  and  sunken  in  life — now  shone 
with  divine  beauty  ;  the  golden  hair 
waved,  and  the  sweet  eyes  looked  as 
they  did  on  earth. 

"  I  lived — I  suffered — I  died  1"  cried 
the  poet  in  his  song — "and  yet  men 
knew  me  not.  I  brought  with  me  Are 
from  heaven,  and  it  was  not  seen  ;  yet 
I  cherished  it  in  my  bosom — it  warm- 
ed and  cheered  me,  and  I  was  happy." 

The  child  drew  near,  and  her  spirit 
stood  face  to  face  with  the  poet*s  soul. 
Erotion  spoke,  for  she  felt  no  fear — 

"  And  yet  thou  didst  die  unknown, 
and  hast  left  behind  no  immortal 
name." 

"  Not  so,"  said  the  Shadow  ;  "  for 
men  sing  my  soogs^  I  live  again  in 
their  hearts,  through  my  undying 
thoughts,  though  they  never  heard  my 
name.  The  conqueror  leaves  high- 
sounding  titles  behind,  but  they  ring 
in  the  ear  like  passing  words.  The 
poet  lives  in  his  works :  age  after  age 
men  think  his  thoughts;  they  widk 
with  him  as  with  a  friend — they  grow 
wiser  and  better  for  his  lore ;  and 
though  his  very  name  is  forgotten,  his 
genius  speaks  in  their  hearts.  This  is 
the  only  true  immortality.*' 

And  as  the  child  turned  she  heard 
from  another  celestial  bower  the  echo- 
ing of  the  same  song.  There  stood 
another  soul,  like  the  poet's  in  radiance ; 
and  lo !  wherever  the  Shadow  turned 
its  beaming  eyes,  phantoms  divine  and 
glowing  appeared  in  air; — the  artist  had 


now  no  need  of  the  frail  hand  which 
lay  mingled  with  earth's  dust,  to  em- 
body the  images  which  haunted  his  no- 
ble spirit. 

**  Genius  is  the  only  immortality  on 
earth,"  echoed  the  Shadow.  **  I  la- 
boured, I  perished,  and  no  man  heeded; 
yet  it  is  nought  to  me  now.  I  am  bless- 
ed ;  all  sorrow  has  vanished  like  a 
dream.  No  friendly  foot  hovers  near 
my  grave,  but  I  am  not  forgotten  even 
on  earth.  Do  not  men  bow  down  be- 
fore my  work  ? — do  not  they  call  it  di- 
vine?— my  glorious  ideal  1  —  do  they 
not  adore  it,  thinking  it  came  from  the 
flnger  of  a  god ;  and  yet  the  hand  that 
made  it  is  now  a  heap  of  dust.  But 
the  work  remains,  and  1  live  still  in  the 
creation  of  my  own  genius." 

Erotion  knew  not  the  form  of  the 
spirit  which  thus  spake  ;  but  her  awak- 
ened soul  told  her  that  she  beheld  him 
who  had  given  to  the  temple  of  Diana 
Taurica  its  goddess. 

Onward  went  the  spirit  of  the  child^ 
through  meadows  and  valleys  thick  with 
imperishable  flowers— over  streams 
that  sang  ever  their  own  sweet  melo- 
dies—amidst woods  whose  leaves  knew 
no  withering ;  and  still  the  invisible 
Voice  followed.  At  last  Erotion  came 
where  the  sunshine  grew  less  bright, 
the  flowers  less  beautiful,  while  a  thin 
silver  mist,  like  twilight  vapours,  ob- 
scured the  view.  Through  it  there 
floated  shadows  like  the  rest,  but  less 
brilliant,  while  on  each  face  rested  a 
pensive  sweetness  that  was  almost  sad. 
Again  a  question  rose  to  the  child's 
lips,  but  ere  it  was  uttered  the  Voice 
answered — 

*'  These  are  they  who  have  once  err- 
ed, suffered,  and  repented  on  earth. 
They  are  happy ;  yet  there  still  remains 
a  faint  shade  of  sadness-— the  memory 
of  the  past — until  every  sorrow  which 
their  error  caused  to  others  on  earth 
shall  have  passed  away." 

As  the  Voice  ceased,  one  of  the  spi- 
rits glided  towards  the  child.  It  bore 
the  semblance  of  a  fair  woman :  the 
face  was  pale,  but  oh,  how  heavenly 
sweet  I  Erotion  had  seen  it  in  her 
dreams  ;  it  had  looked  down  upon  her 
from  among  the  stars  in  her  night- 
watches.  She  had  not  known  it  then, 
save  as  a  sweet  fancy ;  but  now  her 
senses  were  all  unclouded,  and  the  child 
felt  that  she  was  near  the  spirit  of  her 
mother,  whom  on  earth  she  had  never 
beheld.    The  shadow  approached :  soft 
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arms  clasped  Erotion — sweet  kisses 
were  upon  her  eye-lids ;  for  death  can- 
not change  love,  least  of  all  the  love  of 
a  mother. 

**  Has  death  freed  thee,  too,  oh,  my 
daughter  I"  whispered  the  spirit,  and 
bright  pearls — they  were  not  tears  now 
— shone  in  the  celestial  eyes  ;  "  then 
soon  shall  all  trace  of  suffering  caused 
by  me  be  swept  from  earth,  and  I  shall 
be  entirely  blessed." 

*•  Art  thou  not  so  now  ?"  said  the 
child. 

Again  that  mournful  look  rested  on 
the  face  of  the  spirit. 

"  1  sinned — I  broke  the  solemn  vows 
of  a  priestess  for  earthly  love — I  car- 
ried a  deceitful  heart  to  the  holy  shrine ; 
yet  I  paid  in  death  a  fearful  atonement 
— more  fearful  still  was  the  thought  of 
thee.  Cruel  was  the  mercy  that  delay- 
ed the  punishment,  to  make  it  only 
more  bitter.  But  ere  death  came,  I 
met  it  with  a  calm  and  penitent  heart, 
and  it  wafted  me  to  rest  and  peace. 
Here  I  await  thee,  and  one  more.  The 
day  is  now  come." 

*'  Not  yet,  not  yet,"  uttered  the  mys- 
terious Voice,  and  Erotion  felt  herself 
borne  away  as  on  the  wings  of  a  sum- 
mer breeze  into  a  lovely  glade.  There 
spirits  diviner  and  more  beautiful  in 
shape  than  any  she  had  yet  beheld, 
were  floating  over  the  grass,  or  listen- 


ing to  etherial  music.  They  wen 
crowned  with  stars,  and  bore  golden 
palm  branches,  and  theur  brightness 
was  such,  that  the  child  veiled  her 
eyes  from  the  sight.  But  they  came 
near  and  lifted  her  in  their  dazsling 
arms,  while  their  glorious  song  rosar 
loud  and  triumphant. 

«  We  are  blessed,  we  are  blessed ; 
we  died  joyfully  for  what  was  dearest 
to  us  on  earth;  we  feared  not  the 
lonely  shore  nor  the  gloomy  sea^  and 
we  enjoy  a  rapturous  immortality.  Ob* 
spirit,  loosed  from  its  earth-bonds  for 
a  time,  behold  thy  destiny — thou  shalt 
be  one, of  us — rejoice,  rejoice!  Such 
a  death  is  sweet — sweet  as  a  babe's 
slumber — such  an  immortality  is  un- 
speakably glorious.  Erotion,  nilfil  thy 
destiny,  and  come  to  us." 

The  child  seemed  to  fall  from  that 
divine  embrace,  down,  down  through 
mists  and  darkness  unfathomable— 
time  and  space,  myriads  of  ages,  and 
millions  of  leagues  appeared  to  gather 
behind  her,  until  the  same  soft  touch 
was  laid  upon  her  eyes  and  lips,  and 
Erotion  awoke  from  her  trance. 

She  lay  on  the  floor  of  the  sanc- 
tuary ;  the  sacred  lamp  was  nearly  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  grey  morning  twi« 
light  rested  on  the  veiled  statue  of 
Diana  Taurica,  that  stood  immoTable 
in  its  white  shroud. 


CHAPTER   III. 


Never  more  after  that  wondrous  night 
did  the  vowed  one  of  Diana  move  or 
speak  as  a  child.  Erotion  was  not 
sad,  but  none  ever  heard  from  her  lips 
the  light-hearted  laughter  of  girlhood. 
Her  eyes  were  of  a  dreamy  depth,  and 
had  a  strange,  mysterious  look,  as  if 
her  soul  saw  without  the  aid  of  mere 
bodily  organs.  She  walked  through 
the  world  as  though  she  beheld  it  not; 
shut  up  in  herself,  her  outward  life 
seemed  mechanical,  while  her  inner 
mind  was  ever  brooding  over  things 
beyond  earth.  Men  looked  upon  her 
as  one  on  whom  the  spirit  of  the  god- 
dess had  fallen ;  the  few  words  which 
dropped  from  her  lips  were  regarded  as 
oracles ;  no  eye  followed  her — no 
power  controlled  her.  Wrapped  in 
her  priestess*  veil,  the  young  maiden 
passed  from  the  temple  to  the  city, 
from  the  city  to  the  sylvan  forest,  or 
the  lone  sea  shore,  and  no  one  stayed 


her.  She  passed,  like  a  spirit  of  purity 
and  beauty ;  wild,  untutored  men  look- 
ed and  turned  aside  in  reverence,  as  if 
Diana  herself  were  among  them ;  chil- 
dren beheld  with  wonder  one  who  was 
like  themselves  in  years  and  in  sem- 
blance, and  yet  so  unlike.  But  one 
and  all  regarded  Erotion  as  the  chosea 
of  the  goddess. 

As  months  and  years  gathered  orer 
the  head  of  the  maiden,  the  strange 
spell  which  had  overshadowed  her 
childhood,  seemed  to  grow  stronger. 
Even  the  vowed  novices  thought  of 
their  own  beauty  in  girlish  ranity,  and 
talked  of  the  world  outside  the  temple 
walls ;  but  no  such  feelings  ever  <JUs- 
turbed  Erotion's  unworldly  nature. 
Beautiful  she  was,  but  it  was  the  beauty 
of  an  angel,  not  of  a  woman ;  no  eye 
could  look  upon  her  and  mingle  her 
idea  with  that  of  earthly  lore. 

In  the  long  aonuner  day^^  Erotion 
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went  out  in  the  forest ;  there,  in  the 
deepest  glades,  she  wandered  alone 
with  her  own  soul.  Sometimes  chil- 
dren who  were  suffered  to  run  wild  in 
the  woods,  came  home  and  told  of  a 
a  strange  and  lovely  face  which  they 
«had  seen  gleaming  through  the  trees, 
and  mothers  remembered  that  it  was  a 
place  haunted  by  Dryad  and  Oread, 
and  thought  it  no  marvel  that  such 
should  love  to  look  upon  beauteous 
infancy.  Often,  too,  the  wayfaring 
peasant  heard  above  the  melody  of 
hidden  waters,  a  sweet  and  mysterious 
voice,  and  said  it  was  the  Naiad  sing- 
ing beside  her  fountain. 

But  more  than  the  green  plains  and 
the  woody  recesses,  did  the  young 
priestess  love  the  sea-shore.  A  spell 
for  which  she  could  not  account  drew 
her  ever  to  the  margin  of  that  dark 
sea,  now  called  the  Euxine,  on  whose 
shore  the  city  stood.  Its  gloomy  bil- 
lows, its  wild  coast,  its  frowning  rocks, 
had  for  her  an  inexplicable  charm  ;  it 
might  be  that  they  recalled  the  me- 
mory of  that  wondrous  dream  in  the 
temple,  if  dream,  indeed,  it  was,  which 
seemed  so  real.  In  the  splendour  of 
noon,  in  the  dusky  eve,  in  storm  and 
in  calm,  Erotion  haunted  the  shore  and 
watched  the  sea.  Mariners  from  afar 
saw  her  white  garments  floating  on 
high  cliffs  and  in  sand-bound  caves, 
which  hitherto  only  the  sea-bird  had 
visited,  and  told  strange  tales  of 
ocean  nymphs  and  coral-crowned  ne- 
reids. 

In  her  solitude,  Erotion  pondered 
on  her  destiny ;  the  winds  and  ever- 
raurmuring  waves  were  her  teachers 
and  companions ;  they  seemed  to  speak 
to  her  as  the  invisible  Voice  had  done 
in  her  dream,  of  things  great  and  won- 
derful— of  the  marvels  of  nature — of 
the  life  of  the  soul — of  poetry,  genius, 
and  all-pervading  love.  Then  she 
thought  of  her  own  strange  and  lonely 
life — of  her  mysterious  birth,  and 
again  she  felt  the  embrace  of  the  spirit 
who  had  called  her  child,  and  whose 
mystic  words  she  had  heard  in  the 
vision.  And  then  Erotion's  thoughts 
turned  from  the  dark  and  unexplained 
past  to  the  future,  still  more  vague  and 
shadowy  ;  and  amidst  all  these  musings 
came  pealing  the  farewell  chant  which 
she  had  last  heard  in  the  glorious  land 
of  immortality — "  Erotion,  Erotion, 
fulfil  thy  destiny,  and  come  I" 

It  was  one  of  those  evenings  when 


the  glories  of  the  setting  sun  might 
truly  bring  to  a  Greek  imagination 
the  idea  of  Hyperion  in  his  golden 
chariot,  or  of  Tithonus,  the  bride- 
groom, sinking  into  the  wavy  arms 
of  Thetis.  Erotion  wandered  along 
by  the  sea-shore.  She  watched  the 
sun  in  his  cloud  pavilion,  and  thought 
that  an  orb  so  glorious  was  a  fit  dwell- 
ing for  a  god.  She  remembered  the 
legends  she  had  heard — of  the  elder 
race  of  gods — of  Hyperion,  the  Titan, 
whose  throne  was  in  the  sun,  and 
before  whose  giant  beauty  even  that 
of  the  young  Apollo  grew  dim ;  how 
that  he  and  his  brethren  had  been 
overthrown  by  a  mightier  power  than 
even  their  own,  and  that  Olympian 
Jove  was  now  worshipped  by  mankind. 
And  then  came  across  the  memory  of 
the  inspired  maiden  the  words  which 
she  had  listened  to  from  the  Voice,  that 
all  these  were  as  shadows,  and  that  the 
gods  of  Olympus  were  but  personifica- 
tions of  the  various  powers  of  nature, 
or  of  holy  sentiments,  thus  made  tan- 
gible objects  of  worship  to  the  dark- 
ened mind  of  man. 

Absorbed  in  thoughts  like  these, 
Erotion  saw  not  that  the  black  clouds 
of  a  sudden  tempest  had  gathered 
over  the  fair  evening  sky,  that  the 
waves  were  rising,  and  the  whirlwind 
was  heard  in  the  air.  The  sea-birds 
shrieked,  and  flew  to  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks,  against  which  dashed  the 
billowsthunderingandheavily.  Nearer 
came  the  tempest,  bearing  destruction 
on  its  wings,  as  if  the  powers  of 
earth,  heaven,  and  sea  were  at  war- 
fare and  were  mingled  together  in 
deadly  confusion.  Through  all  this 
fearful  contest  went  the  maiden,  her 
long  black  hair  tossed  by  the  winds, 
her  garments  torn,  her  white  feet 
bleeding,  and  leaving  their  red  traces 
over  the  sand,  until  she  came  to  a 
little  cave  she  knew.  She  stood  at 
its  entrance,  and  the  struggling  moon- 
beam that  glimmered  through  the 
edge  of  a  black  cloud,  lighting  up  her 
form,  made  her  seem  like  a  wandering 
ghost  by  the  side  of  the  gloomy  river 
of  Tartarus. 

As  she  stood  and  looked  into  the 
thick  darkness  of  the  cave,  a  man's 
voice,  hoarse  with  terror,  sounded 
from  within. 

«  lole,  lole,  art  thou  come  to  visit 
me  in  death  ?  Has  no  tomb  yet  re- 
ceived thy  cUy,  that  thou  must  ? 
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der  here  as  an  avenging  spirit.  lole, 
lole,  depart  and  let  me  die." 

And  the  cry  became  a  shriek  of  hor- 
ror as  Erotion  drew  nigh,  and  bent 
over  the  speaker — a  grey-haired  roan^ 
whose  foreign  garments,  covered  with 
sea-weed,  and  bruised  limbs,  bespoke 
him  a  shipwrecked  stranger,  driven 
thither  by  the  storm. 

*'  Fear  me  not,"  said  the  sweet  voice 

of  Erotion  ;  "  I  am   no  spirit,   but  a 

woman,  a  priestess  of  the  temple  which 

is  nigh  here,  the  temple  of  Diana  Tau- 
*      ft 
rica. 

A  cry  such  as  only  the  wildest 
agony  forces  from  man*s  lips,  was  ut- 
tered by  the  stranger — 

"Diana  Taurica — a  priestess!"  he 
shrieked.  "  Oh,  ye  gods,  am  I  then 
here.  It  is  no  dream;  thou  art,  in- 
deed, lole.  Oh,  tortured  spirit  I  par- 
don I  I  knew  not  of  thy  vows — I  knew 
not  that  to  love  thee  was  a  sin.  Spirit 
of  lole,  pardon  I" 

Erotion  shuddered  as  she  listened  to 
these  ravings. 

"  Stranger,  I  am  not  lole  ;  I  am 
Erotion,  and  never  until  now  did  mine 
eyes  behold  thee.  Tell  me  who  thou 
art,  and  why  thou  speakest  thus  wild- 
ly?" 

*'  I  am  Tisamenes  of  Crete,"  answer- 
ed the  stranger,  in  a  calmer  voice. 
**  Seventeen  years  ago,  the  fatal  wrath 


of  the  sea-gods  threw  me  on  this  coast. 
I  saw,  wooed,  and  won  a  fair  virgin, 
named  lole.  I  knew  not  her  birth  or 
fortunes,  save  that  she  loved  me — oh» 
too  well  I  Maiden,  like  thee  she  was 
a  priestess  of  Diana.  Her  punisbment 
was  death.  She  betrayed  me  not ;  L 
escaped.  Trdtor  that  I  was  who  dared 
not  die  with  lole  I  But  she  was  re- 
venged: night  and  day  the  furies 
haunt  me ;  and  she,  too,  oh,  maiden — 
she  stands  and  looks  like  thee— like 
thee;  with  her  marble  features,  her 
dark  floating  hair,  her  mournful  eyes. 
Off,  off;  look  not  at  me  with  those 
eyes — they  are  the  eyes  of  lole." 

As  Erotion  listened,  her  stature  di- 
lated, and  wild  excitement  shone  in 
her  countenance.  She  lifted  up  her 
arms  in  the  moonlight,  which  grew 
broader  and  brighter  as  the  storm 
passed  away,  and  cried — 

"  O  great  Diana,  pardon  1  The 
will  of  the  gods  be  done."  Then  she 
turned  to  the  stranger,  and  said,  in 
tones  low  and  tremulous—*'  I  never 
beheld  father  or  mother.  I  was  born 
in  the  temple  sixteen  years  ago.  Thej 
told  me  my  mother  was  a  priestess, 
who  sinned  and  died ;  but  I  knew  not 
her  name  till  now.  Oh,  stranger  1  oh, 
father,  let  me  kiss  thy  garment's  hem ; 
for  I  am  lole's  child." 


CHAPTER   IV. 


Throughout  the  calm  moonlight  sum- 
mer's night  which  succeeded  the  tem- 
pest, the  father  and  daughter  sat  to- 
gether in  the  cave.  Erotion  bound  up 
the  bruised  limbs  of  the  shipwrecked 
man  with  her  priestess*  veil ;  she  dip- 
ped her  long  tresses  in  the  cool  water, 
and  laid  them  on  his  brow ;  she  called 
him  by  the  sweet  name  which'herlips  had 
never  uttered  before — "  Father,  dear 
father  ;'*  and  the  madness  passed  away 
from  the  soul  of  Tisamenes  of  Crete. 
He  sat  with  his  daughter's  hand  in  his, 
looking  into  her  calm  sweet  face,  in 
which  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  the  vow- 
ed and  inspired  priestess  was  seen  no 
more,  but  had  given  place  to  an  ex- 
pression of  tenderness  and  human  love. 
"  Now  thou  lookcst  like  lole,"  he 
said — "not  as  the  fearful  vision  for 
which  1  took  thee,  oh,  my  daughter, 
but  like  lole  in  the  days  of  our  early 
love.     I  knew  not  but  that  the  mur- 


derers destroyed  the  babe  with  the 
mother.  The  gods  be  pnused,  that 
through  sorrow,  and  shipwreck,  and 
pain,  i  have  found  my  child — the  child 
of  the  dead  lole.  I  will  stay  here;  I 
will  never  leave  thee  more,  Erotioo, 
since  that  is  thy  name ;  but  I  can  only 
call  thee  my  daughter,  mj  sweet  dangfa* 
ter.     We  will  not  be  parted  more." 

As  the  morning  dawned,  Tisamenes 
tried  to  raise  himself  from  the  floor  of 
the  cave. 

"  I  am  faint,  my  child,"  he  said, 
feebly — "faint  from  hunger.  Take 
me  with  thee  to  the  city  where  I  may 
find  food." 

Erotion  turned  away,  and  wept. 

"  Oh,  my  father  r  she  said,  "I 
thought  not  of  this  in  my  joj ; 
the  gods  have  pity  upon  as  I  Dost 
thou  not  know  that  for  these  sixteen 
years,  as  an  atonement  for  thy — oh,' 
not  thy  sin,  my  fiither,  never  will  mj 
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lips  utter  such  word  against  thee  ;— 
but  that  since  then,  ail  strangers  whom 
the  sea  casts  on  our  shore  are  sacrificed 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  goddess.  Thou 
wilt  be  murdered  ;  and  I,  how  shall  I 
save  thee?" 

"  Is  it  even  so,  murmured  Tisamenes. 
'*  Then  the  fates  have  brought  me  hi- 
ther, that  the  same  hands  which  shed 
Hoe's  blood  may  be  imbrued  in  mine. 
I  am  content ;  since  I  have  found  thee, 
Erotion,  let  me  die." 

"  Thou  shalt  not  die,  my  father," 
cried  Erotion,  in  a  voice  of  shrill 
agony,  which  startled  the  very  birds 
that  the  first  beams  of  daylight  had 
awakened  from  their  cavern-nook,  so 
that  they  flew  over  the  heads  of  fa- 
ther and  daughter,  uttering  discordant 
screams. 

Tisamenes  buried  his  face  in  his 
robe,  and  spoke  no  more  ;  but  Erotion, 
after  a  thoughtful  silence,  said  quickly 
and  decisively — 

"  My  father,  thou  must  stay  here. 
It  is  bright  morning;  I  will  go  in 
search  of  food — not  to  the  temple — let 
them  think  I  have  perished  in  the 
storm.  If  no  man  will  give  me  food, 
I  will  beg — I  will  steal ;  is  it  not  for 
thee  ?  Rest  here  in  peace,  my  father  ; 
I  will  come  again — thou  shalt  not  die." 

And  Erotion,  wrapping  around  her 
the  fragments  of  her  white  robe,  with 
her  young  face,  no  longer  hidden  by 
her  priestess's  veil,  now  pale,  now  glow- 
ing with  shame,  as  curious  eyes  were 
cast  upon  its  beauty,  passed  through 
solitary  and  devious  ways  into  the  city. 
She  heard  a  wailing  rise  up  from  the 
temple,  and  saw  a  band  of  the  sacred 
attendants  come  from  the  shore,  with 
half-extinguished  torches.  As  they 
passed  her  hiding-place,  they  talked, 
with  low  tones,  of  the  lost  priestess  ; 
how,  amidst  the  conflict  of  the  ele- 
ments, Diana  had  carried  away  her 
own.  Then  Erotion  sprang  up  from 
where  she  had  nestled  beside  a  vine- 
dresser's cottage,  snatched  from  the 
terrified  wife  her  husband's  repast  of 
bread  and  olives,  tore  the  rich  bunches 
of  grapes  that  hung  beside  her,  and 
sped  away  like  a  hunted  deer. 

Ere  long,  Erotion  was  beside  her 
almost  dying  father,  with  his  head  on 
her  knee,  placing  between  his  parched 
lips  the  cooling  fruit  and  the  welcome 
bread,  and  weeping  over  him  with  a  ful- 
ness of  joy  that  was  utterly  regardless 
of  future  sorrow. 


"  We  will  stay  here,  my  fether,"  she 
said,  <*  until  thou  art  recovered,  and 
then,  in  the  dead  of  night,  we  will  go 
far  away  to  the  wild  forest — I  know  it 
well.  I  will  seek  fruits  for  thee,  and 
we  will  live  with  the  birds  and  the 
flowers,  and  never  know  sorrow  more.*' 

Tisamenes  lifted  up  his  eyes ;  he 
was  helpless  as  a  child. 

"  I  will  go  anywhere  with  thee,  my 
daughter.  The  gods  have  surely  par- 
doned my  sin,  since  they  have  sent  thee 
to  me,  Erotion." 

As  he  spoke,  a  shadow  darkened  the 
mouth  of  the  cave,  and  before  them 
stood,  stern,  and  cold,  and  silent  as  a 
figure  of  stone,  Iphigenia,  the  high- 
priestess  of  the  temple.  Not  a  word 
passed  between  her  lips,  as  she  looked 
on  the  father  and  daughter  clinging  to 
each  other  in  mute  despair.  She 
waved  her  hand,  and  the  cave  was 
filled  with  the  armed  guards  of  Thoas, 
the  king,  whose  will  doomed  the  sacri- 
fice. Tisamenes  was  surrounded; 
rude  hands  untwined  his  daughter's 
clinging  arms;  he  was  borne  away; 
Erotion  was  left  lying  on  the  floor  of 
the  cavern,  cold  and  speechless.  The 
servants  of  the  temple  advanced  to 
seize  her,  but  Iphigenia  stayed  them. 

"  Touch  her  not,"  said  the  stern 
tones  of  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon ; 
'<  she  is  the  inspired  of  Diana.  Shall 
I  doom  to  death  a  child  because  she 
would  fain  preserve  a  father — I,  who 
willingly  had  died  for  mine  ?" 

The  attendants  silently  departed, 
and  the  high-priestess  was  alone  with 
Erotion. 

"  Arise,  my  daughter,"  said  Iphi- 
genia, lifting  the  maiden  up  by  the 
cold,  powerless  hand — <' arise  and  come 
with  me."  [ 

*'  Erotion  arose,  and  without  a  sigh 
or  tear,  as  passively  as  one  of  those 
moving,  lifelike,  yet  lifeless  golden 
statues  with  which,  as  Homer  sings, 
the  artificer-god  supported  his  steps, 
the  maiden  followed  the  high-priestess 
to  the  temple. 

Tisamenes  was  doomed :  no  power, 
no  prayers  could  save  the  man  who 
had  done  sacrilege  to  the  shrine  of 
Diana,  on  whose  altar  the  blood  of 
many  a  guiltless  stranger  had  been  shed 
in  vain  atonement,  until  fate  brought 
the  rightful  victim  thither.  So  reason- 
ed the  kingly  and  priestly  devotees, 
and  night  and  day,  until  the  day  of 
sacrifice  came,  thankful  libations  were 
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poured  upon  the  shrine^  and  paeans 
were  chanted  in  joy  that  the  atone- 
ment was  come.  Tisamenes  lay  in 
his  prison,  awaiting  the  time,  calm>  if 
not  happy.  Erotion,  whose  wild  eyes 
gleamed  with  a  yet  stronger  inspira- 
tion, so  that  none  dared  look  upon 
her  or  stay  her  feet — Erotion  went 
hither  and  thither  at  her  own  will, 
flitting  about  like  a  phantom — now  in 
the  city,  now  at  the  shrine,  and  then 
in  the  very  prison  where  the  captive 
lay.  Sometimes  she  would  look  upon 
her  father  with  eyes  of  fearful  calm- 
ness, and  then  weep  over  him  in  fran- 
tic despair,  repeating  the  agonized  cry 
which  had  first  rung  in  the  fatal  cave, 
**  My  father,  my  father,  thou  shalt  not 
die." 

At  last  a  sudden  purpose  seemed 
to  give  her  strength  and  firmness. 
Some  days  before  the  yearly  festival 
of  Diana,  whose  midnight  rites  were 
to  be  crowned  with  a  human  sacrifice 
— the  death  of  Tisamenes — Erotion, 
alone  and  unaided,  passed  from  the 
prison  doors  to  the  palace  of  Thoas. 
The  barbarian  king  of  Taurica  sat 
among  his  counsellors,  when  he  was 
told  that  a  maiden  craved  audience. 
In  the  midst  of  that  wild  throng 
of  savage  men,  the  virgin  priestess 
passed,  until  she  stood  like  a  vision  of 
light  before  the  throne  of  the  king, 
and  preferred  her  request — the  prayer 
of  a  child  for  a  father's  life. 

"  O  king,"  she  cried,  •♦  the  very 
memory  of  the  crime  has  passed  away 
from  earth ;  she  who  sinned  was 
punished — oh,  how  sorely !  and  oceans 
of  innocent  blood  have  since  then  wiped 
out  the  stain.  Tho  goddess  requires 
no  more.  O  Thoas,  bo  merciful  I" 
and  through  her  streaming  hair  the 
face  of  Erotion,  beautiful  as  that  of 
Venus  herself,  was  lifted  up  to  the 
monarch,  as  she  knelt  at  the  feet  of 
the  throne. 

Alcinous,  the  son  of  Thoas,  arose 
and  knelt  beside  her. 
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O  kinff,"  he  said,  *^he  merciful! 
hear  the  child  who  pleads  for  a  father." 

Erotion  turned  towards  the  youth 
her  lovely  face  in  thankfulness,  and 
and  again  repeated — '<  Be  merciful  1" 
But  Thoas  would  not  hear.  Then  the 
maiden  rose  up  from  her  knees ;  her 
whole  countenance  changed — she  was 
no  longer  the  weeping  girl,  but  the  in- 
spired priestess,  who,  with  gleaming 
eyes  and  uplifted  arms,  poured  fom 
her  denunciations. 

'*  Tyrant  I  since  thou  hearest  not 
prayers,  hear  the  words  of  one  in 
whom  is  the  spirit  of  the  goddess. 
How  dares t  thou  defile  the  pure  shrine 
of  Diana  with  human  blood  ?  How 
darest  thou  make  her  whom  the  god- 
dess saved  at  Aulis,  the  high-priestess 
of  a  murderous  rite,  like  that  to 
which  she  herself  was  once  doomed. 
Hoar — I  see  in  the  dim  future  the 
end  of  all  this — I  see  the  victim  saved 
— the  shrine  deserted — ^the  sacred  sta- 
tue borne  away — the  fane  dishonour- 
ed, and  all  this  shall  surely  be  seen  by 
thine  own  eyes  likewise^  if  thou  dost 
not  hearken  unto  me." 

A  dead  silence  pervaded  the  as- 
sembly. Thoas  looked  on  the  maiden 
whose  passionate  prophecies  had  struck 
terror  into  all  hearts,  and  he  quailed 
beneath  her  heroic  gaze. 

"  Priestess,*"  he  said,  and  his  tone 
was  like  a  suppliant,  not  a  king,  ''take 
off  thy  curse ;  thy  father's  blood  shall 
not  be  on  my  hands.  He  shall  depart 
to  a  far  country,  and  may  such  as  he 
never  more  come  nigh  the  shrine  of 
Diana  Taurica." 

Without  a  word  of  acknowledge- 
ment, but  with  the  air  of  one  who  had 
discharged  a  prophetic  mission,  Ero- 
tion glided  from  the  presence-cham- 
ber. Many  eyes  followed  her  retreat- 
ing form,  so  graceful  in  its  youthful 
dignity  ;  but  the  longest  and  most  lin- 
gering gaze  was  that  of  the  young  and 
noble  warrior,  Alcinous. 


CHAPTER   V. 


It  was  once  again  the  high  festival  in 
honour  of  Diana  Taurica.  The  young 
novices,  the  priestesses,  even  Iphigenia 
herself  had  donned  their  green  tunics, 
and  were  celebrating,  in  the  forest,  the 
rites  of  the  huntress-queen.  Green 
leaves  danced,  and  sunbeams  glimmered 


among  the  trees,  through  glades  where 
Pan  might  have  piped  to  the  Hamadry- 
ads, or  Silenus  presided  at  the  reTels 
of  the  young  Bacchus  and  the  Fauns. 
The  virgins  of  the  temple  felt  the 
beauty  of  the  spot,  and  wild  songs  of 
delight  rose  up  from  the  lonely  wood. 
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Erotion  was  among  the  band — but  her 
heart  was  too  mil  to  sympathize 
with  their  joyous  sports;  she  seemed 
weighed  down  by  excess  of  happiness, 
and  sought  to  be  alone,  to  realize  the 
blissful  certainty  that  her  father  would 
not  die. 

The  king  had  pledged  his  royal  word 
that  the  horrible  sacrifice  should  not 
take  place  ;  that  at  midnight  the  pri- 
soner should  be  conveyed  to  the  sea- 
shore, placed  in  a  boat,  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  the  same  ocean-powers,  who 
had  wafted  him  toTaurica.  More  than 
this  Erotion  dared  not  implore — but 
she  feared  not  the  wrath  of  waters, 
compared  to  that  terrible  doom,  which 
had  seemed  hanging  over  Tisamenes. 
Her  heart  was  no  longer  oppressed — 
this  new  and  beloved  tie  had  weaned 
her  thoughts  from  those  wild  imagin- 
ings which  had  haunted  her  from 
childhood,  causing  her  to  be  looked 
upon  as  one  inspired.  Earthly  affec- 
tions had  sprung  up  within  her  young 
bosom  ;  she  clung  to  life,  for  the  world 
was  no  more  solitary ;  she  forgot  even 
her  mysterious  dream,  in  the  devotion 
of  filial  love. 

Erotion  quitted  her  companions,  and 
wandered  to  a  lonely  and  quiet  dell, 
which  no  human  foot  save  her  own 
had  ever  entered.  Only  the  wild  hind 
came  hither  with  her  fawns,  and  the 
nightingale  broke  the  stillness  with  her 
music.  As  Erotion  entered,  she  heard 
her  name  breathed  in  tones  low  and 
tender  as  those  which  wooed  Ari- 
adne on  the  shore  of  Naxos.  She 
turned,  and  beside  her  stood  a  youth, 
so  beautiful  in  face,  so  graceful  in 
form,  that  Apollo,  when  keeping  the 
flocks  of  Admetus,  was  not  fairer.  It 
was  Alcinous,  the  prince  of  Tau- 
rica. 

Grateful  tears  came  to  the  eyes  of 
Erotion,  as  she  remembered  how  he 
had  knelt  before  his  father's  throne, 
and  joined  his  prayer  to  hers ;  and 
then  she  trembled — for  even  to  the 
king's  son  it  was  death  to  be  found  in 
the  sacred  wood. 

"  I  bless  thee — I  will  ever  remem- 
ber thee,  gentle  and  noble  prince," 
cried  Erotion  ;  "  but  stay  not  here.*' 

He  heard  her  words  as  if  he  under- 
stood them  not ;  but  gazed  on  her  as 
if  it  were  a  deitv  whom  he  beheld. 

•*  Erotion — beautiful  Erotion — hast 
thou  ever  seen  a  shadow  following  thy 
footsteps,  day  after  day,  haunting  thee 


in  the  temple,  in  the  forest,  to  the 
prison-doors,  and  knewest  not  that  it 
was  I  ?  Erotion,  I  say  not  that  I  love 
thee — I  worship  thee,  I  adore  thee — I 
kneel  before  thee  now,  as  thou  kneelest 
before  thy  goddess.  I  would  die  for 
thee,  and  yet  1  dare  not  ask  of  thee 
one  answering  word — Erotion,  I  dare 
not  say,  *love  mel*  " 

The  young  girl  listened  to  these  new 
and  strange  words,  as  if  she  heard  them 
in  a  dream  :  no  blush  dyed  her  cheek, 
no  maidenly  shame  bowed  her  head. 

"  Why  say  est  thou  that  I  love  thee 
not  ?'*  she  answered,  calmly  ;  *•  1  love 
all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  on  earth : 
the  birds,  the  flowers — why  should  I 
not  love  thee  ?  Thou,  too,  didst  en- 
treat for  my  father,  whom  I  love  best 
of  all." 

Alcinous  looked  at  her,  and  saw  that 
in  that  pure  and  heavenly  mind  there 
was  no  trace  of  love  like  that  which 
consumed  him.  He  dashed  himself  on 
the  ground  at  her  feet,  and  cried  in 
passionate  tones — 

'<  Erotion,  this  is  not  love  like  mine 
for  thee ;  thou  must  love  me — me 
only — as  thy  mother  loved  thy  father. 
Thou  must  leave  all  for  my  sake,  as  I 
for  thine — home,  father,  country.  Oh, 
maiden,  this  is  love." 

She  turned  on  him  her  calm  soft 
eyes,  and  said — 

"  Alcinous,  the  love  of  which  thou 
speakest,  is  not  for  me.  1  am  a  priest- 
ess— I  have  never  felt  thus.  Rise, 
prince,  and  talk  no  more  of  such  love. 
Do  not  grieve,"  she  continued,  in  sweet 
and  compassionate  tones,  as  Alcinous 
lifted  from  the  grass  his  face,  bedewed 
with  burning  tears  ;  "  Do  not  grieve— 
I  pity  thee — I  love  thee  with  the  only 
love  1  can  give  ;  but  I  am  vowed  to 
heaven  and  to  my  father — he  is  saved, 
and  I  am  happy." 

Again  the  youth  burst  forth  impe- 
tuously— 

"  Erotion,  dost  thou  believe  that 
false  oath  ? — thy  father  must  perish — 
his  freedom  is  but  a  stratagem — no 
power  can  save  him  from  death." 

The  young  priestess  grew  cold  as 
marble,  but  she  stood  immoveable  be- 
fore her  lover.    He  went  on  rapidly — 

*^  Tisamenes  must  die — a  subtle  and 
lingering  poison  will  be  administered 
in  his  drink — and  that  pretended  li- 
berty will  be  given  to  him,  when  al- 
ready in  the  iron  fetters  of  slow  but 
certain  death.'* 
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"Is  there  no  hope  ?"  said  Erotion, 
in  a  tone  so  dea'.liy  calm,  that  it  was 
terrible  to  hear. 

"  None  ;  for  the  guards  are  sworn 
to  see  that  the  poison-cup  has  been 
drained  before  the  prisoner  is  set  free." 

A  light  from  the  setting  sun  illu- 
mined the  face  of  Erotion.  It  looked 
radiant  with  joy,  until  it  was  all  but 
divine.  Alcinous  saw  it  not :  with 
bowed  head  he  pursued  his  vows  and 
loving  prayers : — 

"  Erotion,  thou  wilt  be  left  alone — 
thy  father  will  die  ;  oh,  let  me  be  thy 
comforter — let  me  teach  thee  to  love 
as  I  love  thee — come,  my  beloved." 

"Not  yet — not  yet,"  murmured 
Erotion,  in  a  strangely  altered  voice  ; 
**  the  goddess  must  be  obeyed  ;  I  see 
it  now — I  hear  the  mystic  song — it  is 
destiny — I  come." 

Wild  with  rapturous  joy,  Alcinous 
pressed  her  hand  to  his  lips,  his  breast, 
his  brow,  and  then  vanished  through 
the  trees,  as  the  singing  train  of  priest- 
esses was  heard  approaching  nearer. 

While  the  moon  had  risen,  and  the 
choral  hymn  to  Cynthia  was  yet  peal- 
ing through  the  city,  Erotion  came  to 
the  gate  of  the  prison,  where  Tisa- 
mencs  of  Crete,  now  freed  from  the 
chains  which  had  bound  his  limbs, 
awaited  the  blessed  hour  of  liberty. 
His  daughter  stood  beside  him,  and 
kissed  his  hands,  his  robe,  with  a  rap- 
turous expression  of  joy. 

"  The  hour  is  almost  come,  my  fa- 
ther," she  cried,  "and  thou  wilt  bo 
free.  We  shall  depart  together,  I 
and  thou ;  far  over  the  sea  we  will  sail 


together.  Yes,**  she  continaedj  "  this 
night  I  shall  cross  it — the  wild^  wild 
sea — the  desert  shore — I  remember 
all." 

And  then  a  shivering  came  over  the 
maiden,  and  her  words  sank  in  broken 
murmurings. 

"  Thou  art  not  afraid^  my  child," 
said  Tisamenes ;  "  not  even  of  the 
gloomy  ocean,  when  I  am  with  me." 

"  No,  no,"  hastily  cried  Erotion ; 
"  I  think  but  of  thee — I  am  happj^ 
most  happy,  O  my  father." 

As  she  spoke,  her  eyes  glanced 
anxiously  round  the  prison,  and  rested 
on  a  goblet  of  carved  woody  filled  to 
the  brim  with  Chian  wine. 

"  I  thirst,  1  thirst,  my  father,"  said 
Erotion,  in  low  tones,  as  her  head 
drooped  upon  his  shoulder ;  "  I  have 
been  a  weary  journey  in  the  forest  this 
day  ;  wilt  thou  give  me  to  drink  ?'' 

Tisamenes  placed  the  cup  in  hb 
daughter  s  hand. 

<^  The  gods  have  been  good  to  us 
this  day ;  it  is  meet  we  should  ac- 
knowledge their  benefits,"  she  said. 
"  Oh  thou,  whom  we  worship  as  Diana 
Triformi^,  accept  the  offering  I  bring 
thee  now — a  libation  not  unworthy  of 
thee ;"  and  lifting  upwards  her  calm 
eyes,  Erotion  poured  on  the  floor  of 
the  dungeon  a  few  drops  from  the 
goblet;  then  putting  it  to  her  ]ips> 
she  drained  it  to  the  dregs. 

*'  My  father,  my  father  I"  she  cried^ 
throwing  herself  on  the  breast  of  Tisa- 
menes, as  the  guard  of  Thoas  entered. 
"  The  will  of  Diana  is  accomplished; 
thou  art  indeed  saved!" 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Beneath  the  silence  of  the  midnight 
moon,  a  boat  put  off  from  the  shore  of 
Taurica.  In  it  were  only  an  old  man 
and  a  girl — Tisamenes,  of  Crete,  and 
his  daughter.  The  httle  vessel  had 
scarcely  spread  its  oary  wings,  when  a 
dark  figure  sprang  from  behind  a  rock, 
and  plunging  into  the  sea,  pursued  the 
boat.  Soon  from  the  waves  that  re- 
velled around  its  prow,  rose  the  face 
of  Alcinous  ;  his  golden  locks  drip- 
ping with  brine,  and  his  eyes  bent  with 
mournful  earnestness  to  where  Erotion 
sat,  silent  and  calm,  by  her  father's 
side.  Tisamenes  drew  the  youth  into 
the  boat. 

"  Thou    wouldst   leave  me,   then, 


Erotion,*'  Alcinous  cried^  passionatelyy 
"  but  it  shall  not  be  so.  I  will  follow 
thee  wherever  thou  goest^  whether 
thou  lovest  me  or  not — through  life« 
unto  death." 

"  Be  it  so,  Alcinous,"  replied  the 
young  priestess,  in  her  own  low  tones. 
She  took  his  hand,  pressed  it  softly  in 
hers,  and  then  turned  again  to  her 
father. 

Hour  after  hour  the  three  floated 
over  the  still  ocean,  which  lay  sleeping 
in  the  moonlight,  nor  suffered  one 
angry  wave  to  arise  on  its  bosom,  to 
bring  fear  or  danger  to  the  fugitives. 
Erotion  half  rechned  on  her  father's 
bosom,  while  Alcinous  laj  crouched 
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at  her  feet,  never  turning  his  eyes 
from  her  face,  except  to  look  anxiously 
and  mournfully  at  Tisamenes  of  Crete. 
Erotion  spoke  little ;  was  it  only  the 
moonlight  th<it  made  her  countenance 
appear  at  times  so  deadly  pale  ? 
Alcinous  thought  so,  but  the  expres- 
sion it  wore  was  so  divine  in  angelic 
repose  and  perfect  beauty,  that  a  feel- 
ing of  awe  crept  over  him,  stilling 
even  the  pajisionate  emotions  of  his 
love.  At  times  he  fancied  the  cold 
sea-breeze  made  her  whole  frame 
tremble  ;  now  and  then  he  saw  her 
lips  quiver ;  she  would  clasp  her 
father's  hand  with  an  agonized  move- 
ment, and  then  be  calm  again. 

The  moon  sank,  and  the  night  grew 
dark.  A  heavy  sleep,  which  Alcinous 
thought  was  the  forerunner  of  death, 
fell  upon  Tisamenes.  The  youth 
hardly  dared  to  breathe,  lest  he  should 
bring  anguish  to  her  he  loved  so  well. 
Anxiously  did  he  watch  the  first 
streak  of  dawn,  and,  as  it  appeared,  a 
cold,  wandering  hand  touched  his  own, 
thrilling  his  inmost  frame. 

It  was  too  dark  to  see  £rotion*8 


face  ;  but  her  voice  sounded  faint  and 
quivering. 

"  Alcinous,  my  father  sleeps ;  tell 
him  all  is  well  with  me.  I  have  ful- 
filled my  destiny  ;  he  is  saved  I" 

A  light  sigh,  a  faint  roovementy 
were  all  that  Alcinous  distinguished  ; 
but  ere  long  the  broad  sunbeam  glided 
over  the  waters,  and  rested  on  the 
sleepers ;  one  wrapped  in  the  heavy 
slumber  of  weariness — the  other  lay 
sleeping  also,  most  beautiful,  but  it 
was  the  beauty  of  eternal  rest. 

As  Alcinous  looked,  he  saw  what 
seemed  a  white  dove  rise  in  the  air. 
Whence  it  came  he  knew  not  ;  it 
hovered  awhile  over  the  vessel,  then 
spread  its  dazzling  wings  to  the  sun, 
and  departed.  The  youth  watched  it 
as  it  flew,  over  the  kindling  sea,  over 
the  lovely  shore,  to  which  they  had 
been  wafted,  over  the  blue  mountains, 
higher  and  higher,  until  he  saw  it  no 
more.  Then  Alcinous  knew  that  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  beautiful,  the  self- 
devoted  one,  whom  the  gods  had 
loved,  and  taken  away — that  it  was 
the  soul  of  Erotion. 

D.M.M. 


SIR  OEOBOE  SIMPSON'S  "OVERLAND  JOURNEY  BOUND  THE  "WORLD."* 


Had  the  author  of  the  work  before  us 
brought  out  a  *'  Voyage  autour  de  ma 
Charabro,"  instead  of  a  Journey  round 
the  World,  he  has  enough  of  the  charm 
of  manner  to  ensure  it  a  good  recep- 
tion, and  when,  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  style,  he  presents  us  with  the 
decided  novelty  of  *'  An  Overland 
Journey  round  the  World,'*  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  his  book  must  at  once  be- 
come an  all-read  favorite.  *'  An  Over- 
land Journey  round  the  World"  is,  in 
the  puffing  dialect  of  the  day,  an  "  at- 
tractive novelty  ;"  but,  unlike  the  no- 
velties to  which  this  hand-bill  phrase 
is  usually  applied,  its  very  name  be- 
speaks the  substantial  reality  of  its 
claims.  Yet  this  name  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  quarrelled  with.  It  is  not  to  bo 
supposed  that  the  hero  of  the  under- 
taking, grasping  his  trusty  stick,  and 
slyly  approximating  the  North  Pole, 


accomplished  the  marvel  of  a  circum- 
terrestrial  walk.  Were  such  a  thing 
practicable,  the  title  of  his  book  would 
not  have  been  half  so  honest  as  it  is  at 
present.  He  made  some  transits  by- 
sea,  and  is,  nevertheless,  as  fully  jus- 
tified in  calling  his  work  **  an  overland 
journey, •'  as  preceding  authors  who, 
uncavilled  at,  and  fairly,  named  theirs 
*'An  Overland  Journey  from  Con- 
stantinople;" another,  **  An  Overland 
Journey  from  India" — no  one  suppos- 
ing that  either  of  the  respective  writers 
meant  to  aver  that  he  reached  England 
all  by  land,  but  only  that  his  travel 
was  chiefly  by  terra  firma,  instead  of 
being  by  what  was  before  the  more 
accustomed  way — the  sea.  The  ad- 
venturous Sir  George  Simpson,  the 
experienced  governor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company's  territories  in  North 
America,  needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of 
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any  showy  title  to  direct  attention  to 
his  narrative.     His  name  alone  would 
commend  it,  or,  were  that  suppressed, 
his  volumes  have  enough  ot  sterling 
merit,  not  merely  to  gaiii  the  favour  of 
tho  English  public,  but  to  insure  their 
being  transferred,  and  speedily,  into 
most  of  tho  languages  of  Europe.  Tho 
two  great  topics  oftho  work,  are,  first, 
his  story  of  a  summer  progress  from 
Montreal,   and  through  tho  pathless 
prairies  of  the  Hudson's  liay  Company, 
westward  to  the  Pacific  ;'  and  next, 
what  wo  may  term  an  industrial  run 
through  Silwria.   In  rearard  to  the  vast 
domams  comprised  in  tne  former,  their 
resources,  political  prospects,  and  tho 
Indian  tribes  which  haunt  them,  no 
other  person,   perhaps,  could  tell  so 
much,  or  si)eak  so  well ;  and  his  pages 
suggest  to  us  altogether  now  views  of 
the  government  and  value  of  the  great 
Russian  ptMiitentiary.  To  these  ]H>iuts, 
therefore,  we  direct  tho  attention  of 
our  reudcrs,  intimating,   at  the  same 
time,  that  there  are  others  which  would 
well  reward  it ;  as,  for  example,  Cali- 
fornia, the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  an 
account  of  the  Kusisian  settlements  in 
North  America.     Wherever  he  goes, 
tho  author  will  l>e  found  not  only  a 
well-prepared  and  a  wise  observer,  but, 
what  is  almost  as  much  to  a  reader's 
purpose,    a  lively  comiMUiion,   and   a 
first-rate  sketeher. 

The  Ibl lowing  is  a  trace  of  the  tour- 
ist's j)ath:  From  Liverpool  t«)  Boston 
to  Montreal.  Then  on  to  the  re- 
mote Red  RiviT5^'ttlement,  and  thence 
far  across  the  prairies,  and  over  tho 
Rocky  Mrmn tains,  to  Vancouver.  Then 
northwanl  to  Sitka,  the  statltm  oftho 
Russia-Ameriean  Company,  and  fn)ni 
that  back  to  Vancouver — to  Astoria, 
where,  embarking  on  the  smooth  Pa- 
cific, he  i)roceede<l  to  St.  Francisco,  in 
California.  From  this  la**t  place  he 
crossed  to  the  Sandwich  I^ilands,  and 
thence  sailed  again  t«)  Sitka,  where, 
traversing  the  M-aonce  more,  he  landed 
at  Ochotsk,  in  Silwria.  Throngh  the 
lone  territory  of  this  extensive  pro- 
%*ince — more  like  a  continent  than  a 
province — and  where  the  natural  sen- 
timent and  luvvailing  maxim  is,  that 
"CitMl  is  high,  and  the  em|)eror  far 
oir,"  our  unwearied  traveller  passe<l  on 
to  Mo»«cow — St .  Petersbiirgh,  and  IWhii 
this  la<t  <'npital,  by  st«*am.  to  LulMM'k, 
llamburLdi,  and  I^untloii,  h.'i\  ing  thus 
completed  the  jminiey  ronnd  the  world 
in  altout  half  the  time  which  it  ever 
took  before,  that  is,  ia little  more  than 


eighteen  months,  or,  procuely*  ui 
months  and  twenty-six  d»Tf. 

On  the  3d  of  Msrch,  1841,2^ 

Simpion  left  London   for  LiTCi 

He  was  acoompanied  bj  his  Men 

Mr.  Hopkinsy  by  five  attach^  c 

Hudson's  Bay   Company*   and 

Russian  gentleman   belonging  ti 

Russian-American  Company,  ai 

nmie  from  St.  Petcrsburgh'  to  i 

and  who,  as  a  short  cut*  was  ec 

round  from  St.  Petersburch  by 

land,  Canada,  and  tbrou^  the 

8on*s  Bay  territories  to  Sitaca.    A 

at  the  map  will  shew  that  this  n 

about  is,  m  fact,  a  materially  il 

course  than  what  seems  at  firit  tl 

rect  line,  through  Siberia.     Xev 

they  embarked  on  board  the  *'Ci 

nia"  steamer  for  Boston,  and  thi 

dent  of  tho  voyage  was,  that  niac 

afterwards  thev  encountered  thefi 

storm  in  which  the  ''President' 

lost.     Their  canvas  was  torn  to 

one  of  their  boats  swept  overba 

their  cut-water  was  carried  awai 

ven  of  their  men  were  severely  iaj 

and  the  most  experienced  of  thi 

sen<;ers  were  the  most  alarmed. 

characteristic  of  the  tempi-st  was, 

it  came  from  every  point  of  the 

pass  in  succession,  and  raised  « 

cross-sea  that,  even  when  the  win 

al>ate<],  the  steamer  could  notkei 

conr^ie,  hut  was  obliged  to  lar-t 

several  hours.    On  tho  18th,  they 

llalitax,  and  on  the  20th  cnteved 

ton  fiay.     Boston  has  more  of  an 

lish  look  than  any  other  citrc 

Tnited  States.     Even  as  seen  feu 

>ea,  her  hi<rhly-cu1tivated,  nndnl 

shores,  recall  the  croen  hills  of  I 

'l'ht>  appearance  oftho  buildin|i^ 

of  the  inhabitants,  strengthens  thi 

pression,  and  Sir  George  Simnto 

verts  to  other  circumstances  cwci 

to  increase  it  :— 


•*  no.<iton,"hc  sajs,  "Is  tbe( 
soul  of  those  relieions  estabKshi 
whieli  havo  placed  the  lT|iit#d  I 
next  to  (ircat  Britain  In  the  ditiM 
ot'  shiMldin^  on  the  nations  tb*  1^ 
the  Gospel ;  and  she  it  the  aarscff; 
hnmi>  ol  mofit  of  those  eommsrcis 
veniuriTs  who  hare  elevated  the 
I'liee  of  America  above  that  of  JEag 
ill  more  than  om*  of  those  regions  i 
111'  within  the  contemplated  raigvi 
wanilrrinp"!.'* 

Hut  if  this  city  has  mudi  of  an  \ 
li»h  a»jM*ct,   there  are   alio 
some  of  the  prondesl 
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America,  It  was  in  the  town-hall  of 
Boston  that  the  revolution  was  planned, 
from  her  quays  that  the  goods,  un- 
wisely taxed  by  our  government,  were 
thrown  into  the  water ;  and,  as  our 
author  adds,  it  was  by  her  citizens  that 
Bunker's-hill,  the  first  battle  for  Ame- 
rican independence,  was  dared  and 
won. 

From  Boston  Sir  George  proceeded 
on  through  Vermont  to  Montreal — 
his  adventure  by  the  way  being  all  re- 
dolent of  the  transatlantic  tour.  The 
driver  of  his  sleigh  calls  himself  "  Cap- 
tain" Smith,  and  when,  after  forty- 
two  hours  hard  jolting,  he  seeks  repose 
in  the  American  hotel  at  Burlington, 
on  Lake  Champlain,  he  is  awakened 
three  hours  before  his  time  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : — 

"  Four  hours  being  a  very  scanty  al- 
lowance of  sleep  for  two  whole  days,  I 
was  not  surprised  at  being  nearly  as 
drowsy  as  ever,  when  I  was  roused  by  a 
peal  of  blows  at  my  door.  In  spite, 
however,  of  laziness,  and  of  a  cold 
morning  to  boot,  I  had  completed  the 
operations  of  washing  and  dressin? 
by  candle-light,  having  even  donned 
hat  and  gloves  to  join  my  companions, 
when  the  waiter  entered  my  room  with 
a  grin — *  I  guess,'  said  the  rascal,  *  I've 
put  my  foot  in  it ;  are  you  the  man  that 
wanted  to  be  called  at  two  ?'  *  No,*  was 
my  reply.  •  Then,'  said  he,  *  I  calculate 
I've  fixed  the  wrong  man,  so  you  had 
better  go  to  bed  again.'  Having  de- 
livered himself  of  this  friendly  advice, 
he  wont  to  awaken  my  neighbour,  who 
had  all  this  time  been  quietly  enjoying 
the  sleep  that  properly  belonged  to  me. 
Instead  of  following  the  fellow's  recom- 
mendation, I  sat  up  for  the  rest  of  the 
night,  thinking  one  hour's  snooze  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  of  rubbing  my  eyes  a 
second  time." — Vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

On  the  4th  of  May  our  author  left 
Montreal  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's territory,  and  was  joined  in  his 
bark-canoe  by  the  Earls  of  Caledon 
and  Mulgrave,  who  were  desirous  of 
sharing  the  adventure  of  a  journey  to 
Red  River  settlement,  beiufj  about  the 
distance  of  two  thousand  miles,  and  of 
proceeding  thence  to  hunt  the  buffalo 
m  its  own  wild  domains. 

We  pause  to  praise  the  energy  of 
our  young  noblemen,  and  to  remind 
our  readers  that  Colonel  Campbell,  in 
his  work  on  Ceylon,  knowing,  we  sup- 
pose, that  his  countrymen  had  very 
little  regard  for  difficulties  or  for  dis- 
tance, calls  on  them  to  forego  the  easy 


sports  of  home,  and  to  try  the  perils 
and  pleasures  of  tiger  and  elephant 
shootmgin  the  jungle  of  that  island. 

Colonel  Oldfield,  head  of  the  engi- 
neer department  in  Canada,  with  his 
aid-de-camp,    Mr.    Bainbrigge,    also 

Proceeded  with  them,  as  far  as  Lake 
iTipissin,  to  make  a  survey  in  refer- 
ence to  the  means  of  navigation. 
Heavy  canoes  had  been  sent  on,  and 
the  party  now  started  in  two  light 
canoes,  with  crews,  one  of  thirteen, 
the  other  of  fourteen  men,  partly  Ca- 
nadians, but  chiefly  Iroquois. 

"  The  canoes,  these  tiny  vehicles  of 
an  amphibious  navigation,  are  ood- 
structed  in  the  following  manner.  The 
outside  is  formed  of  the  thick  and  tough 
bark  of  the  birch,  the  sheets  being  sewed 
together  with  the  root  of  the  pme-tree 
split  into  threads,  and  the  seams  gum- 
med to  make  them  air-tight.  The  gun- 
wales are  of  pine  or  cedar,  of  about 
three  inches  square ;  and  in  their  lower 
edges  are  inserted  the  ribs,  made  of 
thin  pieces  of  wood,  bent  to  a  semicircle. 
Between  the  ribs  and  the  back  is  a 
coating  of  lathing,  which,  besides  ward- 
ing off  internal  injury  from  the  fragile 
covering,  serves  to  impart  a  firmness  to 
the  vessel.  These  canoes  are  generally 
about  thirty -five  feet  from  stem  to 
stern;  and  are  five  feet  wide  in  the 
centre,  gradually  tapering  to  a  point  at 
each  ena,  where  they  are  raised  about  a 
foot.  When  loaded,  they  draw  scarcely 
eighteen  inches  of  water  ;  and  they 
weigh  between  three  and  four  hundred 
pounds." — Vol.  i.,  p.  14. 

Although  the  month  was  May,  the 
weather  was  cheerless  and  severe. 
The  waves  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  as 
they  started,  resembled  those  of  the 
sea,  and  the  snow  was  drifting  in  their 
faces.  They  proceeded  up  the  Ot- 
tawa, passed  St.  Anne's  rapids,  the 
Lake  of  the  Two  Mountains,  and  at 
evening  reached  the  first  station  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Here  they 
rested  till  midnight,  when,  putting  off 
again,  Ihey  next  morning  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  the  Long  Sault,  a  succes- 
sion of  rapids  of  about  twelve  miles  in 
length,  and  soon  afterwards  reached 
the  Lock  of  Carillon,  the  first  of  a 
series  of  artificial  works  erected  by 
government  to  avoid  these  rapids,  and 
passed  through  them  without  difficulty. 
The  third  morning,  after  breakfasting, 
with  "  the  wet  ground  for  their  table, 
and  with  rain,  in  place  of  milk,  to  cool 
their  tea,"  they  passed  near  the  Ri- 
deau  falls,  and  trying  to  approach  them 
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too  closely,  were  swept  by  the  current 
into  the  middle  of  the  river,  their  ^xxw- 
wales  being  covered  with  foam.  These 
ma^cnificent  falls  are  about  fiftv  feet  in 
height,  and  three  hundred  in  breadth, 
and  derive  their  name  from  their  re- 
semblance to  a  curtain.  Another  hour 
took  them  to  the  Chaudiurc  rapids,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  impediments,  which 
extend  upwards  to  the  lake  of  that 
name.  Between  the  Rideau  and  the 
Chaudiure  there  is  a  striking  contrast. 
**  The  former,"  says  our  author,  "  is  a 
mere  fall  of  water  from  one  level  to 
another ;  but  the  latter  presents  a  des- 
perate struggle  of  the  majestic  Ottawa, 
leaping,  with  a  roar  of  thunder,  from 
ledge  to  ledge,  and  from  rock  to  rock, 
till  at  last,  wearied,  as  it  were,  with  its 
buffetings,  it  sinks  exhausted  into  the 
placid  pool  below."  On  the  border  of 
the  Chaudiere  lake,  near  the  village 
of  Aylmer,  our  travellers  encamped 
for  the  night ;  but  the  bull-frogs,  sti- 
mulated by  the  light  of  their  fires,  al- 
lowed them  little  rest,  and  soon  after 
sunrise  they  proceeded  on,  making  a 
portage  round  Les  Chutes  des  Chats, 
into  the  rapids  which  terminate  the 
lake  of  that  name.  They  ha<l  that 
day  to  encounter  a  succession  of  heavy 
portages,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, leaving  the  last  of  the  series,  the 
Grand  Calumet,  they  proceeded,  with- 
out further  difliculty,  to  Fort  Con- 
longe,  which  stands  at  the  distance  of 
some  two  hundred  and  ten  miles  from 
Montreal.  Here  they  had  to  receive 
supplies,  and  their  numbers  wen*,  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  some  of  the 
Company's  oflicers.  On  the  next 
morning,  that  of  the  9th  of  May,  the 
ice  was  so  thick  that  they  were  obliged 
to  break  a  path  for  their  canoes,  and 
when  the  sun  had  aide<l  them  in  this 
operation,  they  soon  after  encountered 
another  obstacle  in  the  form  of  a  boom 
placed  across  the  river,  and  which  re- 
minded them  that  they  were  now  in 
the  region  of  these  pioneers  of  civili- 
zation— the  lumberers. 

'*  The  custom  among  those  hardy  fol- 
lows is  for  each  person  to  place  his  mark 
on  his  own  timber  when  ho  fells  it  in 
winter ;  the  logfs  are  then  dragged  to 
the  bank  of  the  river  over  tho  snow, 
there  rfiraaining  to  he  wafted  bv  iho 
risin":  of  the  waters  to  the  nearest  Loom. 


At  this  common  point  of  nnion,  each 
lumberers  combines  first  his  sticks  into 
cribs,  and  then  his  cribs  into  rafts — the 
latter  being  like  floating  hamlets,  with 
four  or  five  huts,  and  a  population  of 
twenty  or  thirty  men.  In  descending  a 
rapid,  the  raft  is  again  separated  Into 
its  cribs,  each  crib  generally  carrying 
its  own  proportion  of  the  crew  ;  and  at 
some  places — at  the  Joachin,  for  instance 
— all  fastenings  are  untied,  so  as  to  let 
the  trees  take  their  chance,  one  by  one, 
down  the  unmanageable  surge. *' — Vol. 
i.,  p.  18. 

The  commerce,  for  which  these  lum- 
berers arc  preparing  the  way,  is  likely 
soon  to  enliven  the  banks  of  the  Ot- 
tawa, although  at  this  hoar  it  is  clothed 
with  dark  forests  to  its  water's  edge, 
and  the  country  about  it  is  a  wilder- 
ness. It  is  a  ma£:nificcnt  river,  and 
the  district  throuj^n  which  it  flows  is, 
according  to  Sir  George  Simpsoiiy  rich 
in  many  of  the  elements  of  agriculture 
and  of  trade,  such  as  good  climate, 
variety  of  soil,  water-power,  and  tim- 
ber. On  the  next  day^  the  1 0th  of 
IVIay,  they  reached  the  point  where 
the  Mattawa  flows  into  the  Ottawa, 
having  thus  accomplished,  and  in  a 
trying  season,  the  distance  of  about 
four  hundred  miles. 

On  entering  the  Mattawa,  they  saw 
signals  of  danger  to  which  they  were 
often  exposed,  in  crosses*  erected  over 
the  bodies  of  two  men,  who  were  lost 
in  running  the  adjacent  rapid ;  and  as 
tlioy  proceeded,  they  had  occasion  to 
remark  how  greatly  a  traveller's  esti* 
mate  of  scenery  is  modified  by  the 
state  of  the  weather  in  which  he  sees 
it.  Captain  Back,  who  passed  this 
way  in  gloomy  rain,  thought  it  the 
dreariest  of  all  the  dismal  places  he 
had  seen,  while  to  our  party  it  wore  a 
cheerful  summer  look;  the  sky  was 
britrht,  the  stream  still  and  smooth, 
and  every  point  they  doubled  was  clad 
to  the  water's  side  with  trees  of  rich- 
est foliage.  They  had  had  their  ex- 
perience of  wet  weather  j  •*  rain»"  saw 
Sir  George,  "is  a  comparative  tride, 
while  one  enjoys  the  shelter  of  an  oil- 
cloth in  the  canoe.  The  misery  hardly 
begins  to  be  felt  till  you  are  deposited, 
with  all  your  seams  exposed  to  the 
weather,  on  the  long  grass,  though 
even  this  sta^e  has  the  merit  of  bemg 
far  less  wretched  tlian  that  of  forcing 


*  The  Bishop  of  Montreal,  in  his  most  interesting  Journal  of  his  Voyage  from 
Lontreal  to  Red  r " 
speaks  of  one  on 
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Montreal  to  Red  River,  notices  these  crosses — marks  of  tho  hasardsof  the  way— and 

wliich  were  inscribed  the  words—*'  Aufourdkui  moi,  flCmaiii  /oi." 
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your  wftvainong  the  dripping  branches. " 
If  they  were  for  a  while  relieved  from 
these  troubles,  they  had  to  learn  others, 
which  flesh  is  heir  to,  from  musquitoes. 
The  following  is  a  description  of  a  day's 
march,  given  as  a  general  specimen  of 
the  whole  journey  : — 

"  To  begin  with  the  most  important 
of  our  proceedings,  the  business  of  en- 
camping for  one  brief  uight,  we  selected 
about  sunset,  some  dry  and  tolerably 
close  spot,  and  immediately  on  landing, 
the  sound  of  the  axe  would  be  ringing 
through  the  woods,  as  the  men  were  fell- 
ing whole  trees  for  our  fires,  and  pre- 
paring, if  necessary,  a  space  for  our 
tents.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  our 
three  lodges  would  be  pitched,  each  with 
such  a  blaze  in  front  as  virtually  impart- 
ed a  new  sense  of  enjoyment  to  all  the 
younp^  campaigners,  while  through  the 
crackling  flames  were  to  be  seen  the  re- 
quisite number  of  pots  and  kettles  for 
our  supper.  Our  beds  were  next  laid, 
consisting  of  an  oil-cloth  spread  on  the 
bare  earth,  with  three  blankets  and  a 
pillow,  and,  when  occasion  demanded, 
with  cloaks  and  great  coats  at  discre- 
tion ;  and  wliether  the  wind  howled  or 
the  rain  poured,  our  pavilions  of  can- 
vas formed  a  safe  barrier  against  the 
weather.  Whild  part  of  our  crews,  com- 
prising all  the  landsmen,  were  doing 
duty  as  stokers,  and  cooks,  and  archi- 
tects, and  chambermaids,  the  more  ex- 
perienced voyageurs,  after  unloading 
the  canoes,  had  drawn  them  on  the 
beacli  with  their  bottoms  upwards,  to 
inspect,  and,  if  needful,  to  renovate  the 
.stitching  and  gumming ;  and  as  the 
little  vessels  are  made  to  incline  on  one 
side  to  windward,  each  with  a  roaring 
fire  to  leeward,  the  crews,  every  man  in 
his  own  single  blanket,  managed  to  set 
wind,  and  rain,  and  cold  at  defiance  al- 
most as  effectually  as  ourselves. 

*'  Weather  permitting,  our  slumbers 
would  bo  broken  about  one  in  the  morn- 
ing by  the  cry  of  *  L^ve,  leve,  leve  I' 
In  five  minutes,  woe  to  the  inmates  who 
were  slow  in  dressing,  the  tents  were 
tumbling  about  our  ears  ;  and  within  half 
an  hour  the  camp  would  be  raised,  the 
canoes  laden,  and  the  paddles  keeping 
time  to  some  merry  old  song.  About 
eight  o'clock  a  convenient  place  would 
be  selected  for  breakfast,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  being  allotted  for 
the  multifarious  operations  of  unpacking 
and  repacking  the  equipage,  laying  and 
removing  the  cloth,  boiling  and  frying, 
eating  and  drinking  ;  and  while  the  pre- 
liminririos  were  arranging,  the  hardier 
anjong  us  would  wash  and  shave,  each 
person  carrying  soap  and  towel  in  his 
pocket,  and  finding  a  mirror  in  the  same 
sandy  or  rocky  basin  that  held  the  wa- 
ter.     About  two  in  the  afternoon  we 


usually  put  ashore,  for  dinner ;  and  as 
this  meal  needed  no  fire,  or,  at  least,  got 
none,  it  was  not  allowed  to  occupy 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hoar. 

"  Such  was  the  routine  of  our  journey, 
the  day,  generally  speaking,  being  di- 
vided into  six  hours  of  rest,  and  eigh- 
teen of  labour.  This  almost  incredible 
toil  the  voyagears  bore  withoat  a  mur- 
mur, and  generally  with  saoh  a  hilarity 
of  spirit  as  few  other  men  could  sustain 
for  a  single  afternoon." — Vol.  i.  pp.  19, 
20. 21. 

The  quality  of  the  work,  it  seems» 
still  more  than  the  quantity,  needs 
men  of  iron  mould.  The  paddle  is 
plied  with  twice  the  rapidity  of  the 
oar ;  in  shallows  the  canoe  is  dragged 
by  these  poor  fellows,  wading  to  uieir 
loins  ;  in  rapids  the  towing-line  is 
hauled  over  rocks  and  stumps,  through 
swamps  and  thickets ;  and  on  the  por- 
tages, where  the  tracks  are  **  of  all 
imaginable  kinds  and  degrees  of  bad- 
ness," the  canoes  have  first  to  be  car- 
ried, and  then  the  baggage,  each  man 
bearing  two  pieces,  of  about  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  pounds  avoirdupois, 
suspended  in  leather  slings  placed 
across  his  forehead,  thus  leaying  his 
hands  free  to  clear  his  way  among  the 
branches  of  the  standing  trees.  Afler 
these  days  of  toil  the  resting-place  of 
the  party  was  often  bad,  **  the  ground 
damp,  t&e  water  muddy,  the  frogs  ob- 
streperous, and  the  snakes  familiar;" 
but  exercise  and  bracing  air  brought 
to  all  the  well-earned  compensation- 
balmy  sleep. 

The  route  which  our  travellers  were 
taking  admits  of  a  new  geographical 
arrangement,  being  distributable  into 
the  regions  of  the  farmer,  the  lumberer, 
and  the  fur-trader  ;  and  having  passed 
through  the  two  former,  they  were 
now  entering  the  last-mentioned  divi- 
sion. Leaving  behind  them  the  Falls 
of  Lake  Talon  on  the  Mattawa,  they 
reached  Lake  Nipissin,  and  gaining 
its  outlet,  Frencn  River,  they  ran 
some  rapids  resembling  canals  cut  in 
the  solid  rock,  and  thus  descended  to 
Lake  Huron.  The  northern  shores 
of  the  lake  are  formed  of  barren  hills, 
dotted  with  stunted  pines ;  the  south- 
ern and  the  Manitoulin  islands  are 
more  fertile,  and  are  peopled,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  by  Europeans  and 
Indians.  On  the  16th  of  the  month 
they  reached  Sault  Sainte  Maine,  the 
strait  which  admits  the  waters  of  Lake 
Superior  into  Lake  Huron,  and  which 
Sir  Greorge  Simpson  calls  the  connect- 
ing link  Detween  the  steam-boat  an^ 
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the  caxioe.     On  one  side  of  it  there  is 
an  American  yillagef  and  on  the  other 
a  post  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
They  had  now  before  theni  some  seven 
hundred  miles  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,    and  were  anticipating  an 
easy  run  throu^^h  still  water  for  all 
that  distance.    It  was  now  but  a  month 
to  mid:tummcr ;    they  had  heard  the 
notes  of  the  boatmen'it  friend,  the  whip- 
poor-will,  the  harbinger  of  warm  wea- 
ther, which  flowers"as  well  as  birds  were 
announcing;  the  nights  were  so  sultry 
that  they  read  and  wrote  in  the  open 
air  by  moonlight,  and  during  the  day 
the  sun  was  bright,  and  the  sky  cloud- 
less ;  but  vet  the  too,  too,  solid  ice 
seemed  as  little  disposc^l  to  melt  as  in 
the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  thenno- 
xnctcr,  which  stood  at  7ii  degrees  in  the 
shade,  was  hardly  above  the  freezing 
point  in  the  water.     To  make  this  dis- 
appointment more  si'rious  they  had  no 
stores  but  biscuits,  and  even  these  were 
not  sullicient  fur  many  days.     They 
seem,  however,  to   have  lH>en   in   no 
great  danger  of  a  famine,  their  noble 
companions  supplying  their  table  with 
hare  and  partridge,  and  the  lake  afford- 
ing  the  white  lish   for   which  North 
America  is  famous.     In  c(msequence 
of  this  state  of  things  they  lost  a  week 
in  Lake  SujKTior,  but  at  the  close  of 
that  time  nuidc  rapid  pntgrcss.     At  a 
station  called  the  Pic,  near  the  mouth 
of  a  small  river  of  the  name  name,  <m 
the  northi-rn  sihon-s  of  the  lake,  the 
lludsfm's   Hay  Company  have  estab- 
lished a  iiii:*>ioiiary,    and  they   assist 
two  others  wIid  make  stated  visits  to 
the   Indian  camps  in  that  neighlK)ur- 
hood.     This  dm's  them  tht*  more  ho- 
nour. inuMuuch  a<<  tin*  district  forms  a 
part  of  (.'anaila,  and  the  Cumpany.  as 
Sir  (ifurgr  Simpson  rt-marks,  has  no 
slum*  in  tin*  guvfrnnu'nt  ot'ii,  nor  d<x's 
it  eiiidva  moiiopiily  ot'its  trade.   Frum 
La  l*ir  th4'ypri»c»-<'d«Ml  ti»  Kurt  William, 
near  the  li«'ad  of  i^aki*  Sii|HTii»r,  oni'e 
the  chiff  >taii«m  of  th»'  North  \Vi>t 
American  Company,  jiaN^ing  on  thi-ir 
way   the    ThiiidtT   Mountaiit,    which 
our  author  dcscriU's  a*«  ouf  of  thi'most 
appalling  olijcrto  of  tlir  kind  he  had 
ever  S4*i.*n.     It  i^  "a  lilack  riK'k,  alHint 
twelve*  humlri'fl  tVct  aliMvr  iht*  lcv<»l  of 
the   lake,   with    a  |KTpfndirnlar  face 
iif  its  full  height   towards  the  west." 
At  Fort  William  they  r\clianged  their 
two  canoes  fur  three  of  muuIUt  i>i7e, 
the  waters  thcv  had  thenivforward  to 
past  being  shallower,  and  the  naviga- 
tioa  mort:  dilficult ;  and  they  alabo  gave 
gjinll^flii  to  a  band  of  ChipiK'way  In- 


dians, whote  chief  wms 
new  scarlet  coat  with  ^old  wpam, 
and  the  battons  still  m 
his  nether  limbs 


trowsers. 

One  of  the  most  important  nil 
information  which  we  nther  m 
work  before  us  is^  that  the  dreary* 
and  barren  rocks  which  form  the 
em  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  are 
to  yield  rich  harvests  of  minoral  i 
rivalling  in  this  the  Altai  and  D 
mountains.  They  have  heen 
known  to  contain  iron  ;  but  sis 
George  SimjMon  passed  them,  si 
our  enterprising  Canadians  hare 
taincd  that  they  also  abound  is 
silver,  copper,  and  tin»  and  assod 
are  alreaa  v  formed  to  work  then 
southern  snore  has  also  heen  fin 
possess  rich  veins  of  copper  and 
The  impulse  which  this  circomsti 
likely  to  give  to  the  advancen 
these  regions,  and  to  the  coonfi 
tween  them  and  Montreal*  lends 
interest  to  the  route  we  are  desa 

Fort  William  is  situated  at  the  i 
of  the  Kaministaquola,  a  river  otf 
beauty,  which  they  ascended,  m 
after  reached  a  portage  formed  1 
Kakabeka  Falls,  next  in  vola 
those  of  Nif^sara,  and  having  tl 
vantage  of  its  more  known  if 
height  of  fall  and  wildness  of  sei 
The  valley  of  the  Kaministaqnoii 
silent,  but  likely  soon  to  be  a  so 
industry  and  happiness,  is  BflU 
by  our  author  as  one  of  the  ks 
he  ])asscd  through  in  all  his  aHi 
tour,  and  uierit^  as  well  fiar  tli 
tinction,  as  because  of  its 
[lects,  the  honour  of  an 


**  The  river,  daring  the  daj^  ■ 

{lassed  through  forests  of  elm,  eski 
>iroh.  Ice.,  Mnr  staddml  whhidi 
lehs  fertile  and  Tovviv  thaa  its  ki 
and  many  a  upot  raomded  as  af  Ih 
and  fiuiet  trenery  of  ~ 
pnthn  of  the  nvmcrom 
spangled  with  violets, 
othor  wild  flowers  ;  wi 
thf  gooseberry,  lbs  i 
thf  rhorry,  and  even"  the 
ahundani.*  All  this  boaaiy  of  s 
Haw  imhued,  as  it  were,  with  BIK I 
«-heerful  notps  of  a  variety 
liy  the  restless  flatter  of  I 
thp  brightest  hvet.  Cc 
aiiamantine  deserts  of 
the  Kaministaqaoia 
paradise. 

'*  One  canaol 
valley  withoat 
sooner  or  laler.  ta^ 
hume  of  eivUisff 


.* 
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ing  flocks,  and  their  lowing  herds — with 
their  schools,  and  their  churches — with 
their  full  garners,  and  their  social 
hearths.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  so  blessed 
a  consummation  was,  the  hopeless  wil- 
derness to  the  eastward,  which  seemed 
to  bar  for  ever  the  march  of  settlement 
and  cultivation.  But  that  very  wilder- 
ness, now  that  it  is  to  yield  up  its  long- 
hidden  stores,  bids  fair  to  remove  the 
very  impediment  which  hitherto  it  has 
itself  presented.  The  miners  of  Lake 
Superior,  besides  establishing  a  conti- 
nuity of  route  between  the  east  and 
west,  will  find  their  nearest  and  cheap- 
est supply  of  agricultural  produce  in  the 
valley  of  the  Kaministaquoia.'' — Vol.  1. 
p.  37. 

On  the  30th  they  crossed  Dog  Port- 
age, about  two  miles  in  length.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  rich  val- 
ley we  have  been  Just  describing  is 
mentioned  as  very  fine.  This  portage 
derives  its  name  from  the  figures  of 
two  enormous  dogs  marked  in  the  turf, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  horse  in 
Whitehorse  Vale,  on  the  Bath  road. 
Traversing  the  height  of  land  which 
divides  Canada  from  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company's  territories,  they  descended 
a  small  river  to  the  beautiful  lake  of  a 
Thousand  I-^akes,  and  thence,  through 
Sturgeon  Lake,  into  the  Maligne,  and 
again  through  Lake  la  Croix,  to  the 
Macan,  a  stream  which,  like  the  Ma- 
ligne, is  perilous  to  canoes,  from  the 
sharp  stones  with  which  it  abounds. 
As  they  passed  along  these  two  rivers, 
they  saw,  at  every  rapid  and  fall,  plat- 
forms erected  by  the  Indians,  stretch- 
ing some  twenty  feet  from  the  shore, 
where,  spear  in  hand,  they  sit,  silent 
and  motionless,  for  hours,  "  till  some 
doomed  fish  comes  within  the  range 
of  their  unerring  weapon."  Their 
mode  of  treating  the  fish  in  another 
particular  is  peculiar  : — 

**  If  they  take  more  sturgeon  than 
what  they  immediately  require,  they 
tether  the  supernumeraries,  by  a  string 
through  the  mouth  and  gill,  to  the  bank ; 
and  this  mode  of  confinement,  at  least 
for  a  week  or  two,  affects  neither  the 
weight  nor  the  flavour  of  the  prisoners." 


As  they  were  patsing  on  to  Lfto  \% 
Pluie,  an  incident  occurred  not  unfrt- 
quent  in  the  forest  and  the  prairie-— 
nre  burst  forth  suddenly  from  the 
woods  beside  them : — 

"  The  flames,  crackling  and  clamber- 
ing up  each  tree,  quickly  rose  above  the 
forest ;  within  a  few  minutes  more,  the 
dry  grass  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
water  was  in  a  running  blaze  ;  and,  be- 
fore we  were  well  clear  of  the  danger, 
we  were  almost  enveloped  in  clouds  of 
smoke  and  ashes.  These  conflagrations, 
often  caused  by  a  wanderer's  fire,  or 
even  by  his  pipe,  desolate  large  tracts  of 
country,  leaving  nothing  but  black  and 
bare  trunks,  and  even  these  sometimes 
mutilated  into  stumps — one  of  the  most 
dismal  scenes  on  which  the  eye  and  the 
heart  can  look.  When  once  the  con- 
suming element  gets  into  the  thick  turf 
of  the  primeval  wilderness,  it  sets  every- 
thing at  defiance ;  and  it  has  been  known 
to  smoulder  for  a  whole  winter  under 
the  deep  snow," — Vol.  i.  p,  40. 

At  Fort  Francis,  near  Lac  le  Pluie, 
they  were  met  by  a  band  of  a  hundred 
Indians,  warriors  of  the  Salteaux 
tribe,  to  ask  an  interview  with  the 
Governor  for  the  following  day,  and 
which  was  gi'anted.  They  passed  the 
night  in  incantation  ceremonies,  the 
scene  of  which  was  their  conjuring 
tent,  a  structure  of  branches  and  bark, 
forty  feet  by  ten,  where,  round  a  large 
fire,  stood  the  chiefs  and  medicine- 
men,* muttering  charms  and  commit- 
ting oflferings  to  the  flames  ;  while 
others  starting  up,  marched  round  the 
circle,  whooping  and  drumming  all 
night.  Next  day  they  all  came  for- 
ward in  grand  costume,  the  chiefs  in 
scarlet  coats  and  gold  lace  ;  the  naked 
bodies  of  the  oUiers  emulating  the 
uniforms  of  their  chiefs  in  the  brilliant 
colour  of  their  red  paint,  and  surpass- 
ing them  in  tightness  of  fit — their  fore- 
heads were  chalked  white,  noses  and 
cheeks  painted  red,  and  the  mouths 
and  chins  black.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
the  Governor  and  his  party  also  robed 
for  the  occasion.  Lords  Caledon  and 
Mulgrave  had  their  regimentals,  while 
the    civilians    appeared    in   dressing- 


•  There  is  small  encouragement  for  physicians  among  the  North- American  In- 
dians. If  the  medicine-man  fails  in  a  cure,  it  is  quite  a  common  thing  to  make  him 
pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life.  Captain  Wilkes,  in  his  account  of  the  United  States  Ex- 
ploring Expedition,  mentions  the  case  of  a  Mr.  Black,  a  chief  trader  at  Vancouver, 
who,  seeing  an  Indian  ill,  kindly  gave  him  medicine.  The  Indian  died,  and  his  son 
Bubsequentlv  called  on  Mr.  Black,  as  he  may  have  thought  to  thank  him,  but  it  was 
to  avenge  his  father's  death,  and  raising  his  gun,  the  savage  shot  Mr.  Black  dead 
upon  the  spot. 
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jiowns,  wliich,  being  of  large  patterns 
and  showy  hues,  were  the  thcnie  of 
universal  admiration.  One  of  the 
Saltcaiix  thought  pronor  to  appro- 
priate a  dirk  of  Lonl  ^lulgrave's  ;  but 
on  its  being  mailc  known  that  it  was 
missing,  it  was,  two  days  afterwards, 
sent  back.  The  Saltcaux  were  once 
a  most  powerful  tribe,  but  have  been 
much  reduced  by  measles  and  small- 
pox ;  and  though  they  still  number 
about  four  thousand  souls,  and  are 
scattered  over  a  vast  extent  of  terri- 
tory, they  can  hardly  make  out  the 
means  of  sustenance.  Their  hunting- 
grounds,  being  near  the  head-quarters 
of  the  fur- market,  are  nearly  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  their  savage  attributes  of 
indolence  and  pride  render  them  in- 
disposed to  avail  themselves  of  their 
fertile  soil,  and  become,  as  they  ex- 
press it,  '*troublers  of  the  ifarth." 
Their  liking  for  a  wnmlering  life,  is, 
as  Sir  George  Simpson  says,  the  more 
to  be  regretted,  as,  until  they  settle 
as  agriculturists,  there  is  little  hope 
of  their  deriving  advantage  from  tnc 
missionaries  whom  the  Company  has 
introduced  amongst  them. 

From  Fort  Francis,  in  Lac  le  Pluie, 
they  had  a  clear  run  of  a  hundred  miles 
down  an  open  river  to  the  Lake  of  the 
"Woods ;  and  thence  pressing  on  in 
their  amphibious  course,  and  passing 
rapids  and  falls  of  matchless  grandeur, 
they,  on  the  8th  of  June,  reached  Fort 
Alexander,  on  Lake  Wini|>eg;  and 
next  morninjr,  entering  the  grand  tra- 
verse which  leads  to  the  mouth  <if  lied 
River,  thev  arrived  that  evenin;j  at 
the  lower  fort  of  Ketl  River  setllc- 
inent,  having  just  before  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  a  large  and  happy- 
lookin<(  village  of  Indians  settled  as 
agriculturists,  under  the  charge  of 
Mr.  Smithurst,  of  the  Church  ^[is- 
•ionary  Society.  They  had  still  to  go 
twentv-three  miles  up  the  river  to 
Fort  Garry,  the  chief  station,  the  resi- 
den(»e  of  the  governor  of  the  colony, 
and  the  terminus  of  their  journey, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  lOth  of 
June ;  having  thus,  in  thirty-eight 
days,  accompli. <ihed  a  voyage  of  two 
thousand  miles,  the  toils  and  trials  of 
which  we  have  been  able  to  indicate 
but  ini|H*rfectly. 

Red  Kiver  settlement  poss4*ssos  a 
good  deal  of  interest,  not  Irom  its  re- 
moteue:?"'  «>nly,  but  also  as  connected 
with  the  history  of  our  euii'jration 
system.  The  late  Karl  of  Selkirk, 
observing  the  extent  to  which  the 
bi<TblaQdcrs  of  his  native  Scotland  were 


migrating  to  the  United  Staiet,  m 
mitted  to  government  the  wudom  i 
expediency  of  directing  the  coane 
emigration  to  cor  own  colonies.  1 
first  memorial  was  presented  in  18 
but  was  unattended  to ;  and  havi 
with  little  cncoura^ment  and  no  * 
cess,  pressed  his  views  on  sacoea 
administrations,  he  at  Ien|^  resoh 
to  try  their  feasibility  at  his  own  i 
pense.  In  the  year  181 1,  the  Hndso 
Ray  Company  ceded  to  him  a  Isi 
tract  of  their  territory,  in  the  genen 
hope  that,  while  the  colonists  promol 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  thev  ww 
also  advance  the  civilization  of  the  1 
dian  tribes.  The  first  emigrants  wi 
mountAineen  from  Scotland,  cbie 
from  the  Orkneys;  and  houses  m 
built,  and  preparations  made  for  th 
reception,  uefore  they  went  out.  1 
soil  was  rich,  the  ground  needed 
clearing,  the  rivers  were  stocked  vi 
fish,  the  prairies  abounded  in  buffido 
and  the  more  distant  woods  in  gm 
while  the  hunting-grounds  of  the  & 
teaux  beinfT  respected,  these  Ib£i 
regarded  them  as  friends.  In  181 
they  amounted  to  a  hundred  sod 
and  for  a  time  the  colonv,  owiv 
inundations,  and  other  trials  to  wU 
these  districts  are  exposed,  advsBe 
but  slowly,  but,  in  1821,  was  thrivii 
and  secure ;  and  though,  since  c 
death  of  Lord  6elkii^,  whkh  loi 
place  in  18*20,  no  attempt  has  ba 
made  to  recruit  the  colony  horn  B 
ropo,  thev  now  imonnt,  settlcn  ■ 
half-breeds,  to  about  fi«*e  thnnw 
souls,  llie  country  given  to  Ls 
Selkirk  extends  along  the  A^nwilrr 
and  the  Rod  Rivers ;  and  fivai  li 
former  has  received  the  name  of  As 
niboia,  while  the  better-known  srtll 
ment  has  been  called  after  the  hM 
and  larger  stream.  Fort  Ganyt  li 
chief  establishment  of  the  plaoew  •!■ 
between  these  riverv,  alioatdOail 
fi-om  Lake  Winipeg,  and  75  horn  i 
frontier.  The  summers  resesshle  tls 
of  Canada  ;  the  winters  are  leM 
and  more  severe,  the  thennoMleri 
weeks  together  showing  at  womm  hs 
of  the  day  more  than  thbty  deiN 
billow  zero,  and  the  merewj  MB 
otU'n  frozen.  The  settlers  do  not  all 
gether  depend  on  afirienltareb  \ 
hunt  the  buffido,  sadproearB  M 
meat,  iKMumican,  grease,  and  to^p 
for  which  the  Companv  afads  tti 
a  market.  Lord  Ikiik^  viawi^  In  i 
gard  to  dirccti       ind  aitty  «H%i 

and  acted  oii  uy  i  irgORPMaMfti  I 
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Iho  interests  of  the  adventurers  have 
not  been  always  so  well  attended  to, 
or  the  results  so  thoroughly  successful, 
as  in  the  well-conducted  settlement 
we  have  been  describing,  secluded^  as 
it  is,  iu  an  arctic  wilderness,  and  far 
removed  from  any  civilized  district. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival  at 
Fort  Garry,  Sir  George  Simpson  sent 
on  Lords  Caledon  and  Mul^ave  with 
a  party  of  hunters  to  the  plains.  In 
order  to  see  the  country  well,  and  to 
ensure  their  sharing  in  the  adventures 
which  characterize  it,  these  young 
noblemen  had  contemplated  returning 
through  the  districts  of  the  Sioux  In- 
dians, to  St.  Peter's,  on  the  Missis- 
sippi. Lord  Caledon  succeeded  in 
effecting  this,  but  Lord  Mulgrave  was, 
from  indisposition,  obliged  to  retrace 
his  steps,  first  to  Fort  Garry,  and  then, 
by  the  route  he  came,  to  Montreal. 
AVc  must  allow  our  author  to  describe 
a  buffalo-hunt,  at  which  he  assisted. 
It  is  the  great  sport  as  well  as  a  source 
of  trade  in  the  prairies,  and  the  horses 
trained  to  it,  take  as  much  pleasure 
in  the  pursuit  as  their  riders.  On 
coming  up  with  their  gam^  the  party 
saw  them  grazing  or  stalking  about  in 
groups  of  from  twenty  to  a  hundred, 
and  amounting  in  all  to  about  the 
number  of  five  thousand.  The  buffalo 
is  of  greater  size  than  the  domestic 
cattle,  but  with  shorter  legs.  The 
head,  about  a  third  of  its  entire 
length,  gives  it  a  wild,  uncouth  ap- 
pearance, while  the  beard  and  mane> 
resembling  those  of  the  lion,  increase 
its  savage  aspect. 

"When  running  fast,  it  tosses  its 
rugged  frontispiece  at  every  step;  but 
notwithstanding  its  terrific  looks,  it  is 
really  a  timid  creature,  excepting  that 
when  urged  by  despair,  to  do  justice  to 
its  physical  powers,  it  becomes  a  fearful 
antagonist 

"Several  parties,  of  about  six  or 
eight  men  each,  having  been  formed  for 
the  occasion,  each  division  approached 
its  own  body  cautiously,  till  within  a 
few  hundred  feet  of  the  devoted  band, 
it  rushed  at  full  gallop  on  its  prey. 
Taking  the  alarm,  the  animals  immedi- 
ately started  off  at  a  canter  in  single 
file,  an  old  bull  usually  taking  the  lead. 
When  alongside,  as  they  soon  were,  the 
hunters  fired,  loading  and  discharging, 
again  and  again,  always  with  fatal 
cSect,  without  slackcninc^  their  pace. 
The  dexterity  with  which  the  experi- 
enced sportsman  can  manage  his  gun  is 
quite  wonderful.  While  his  steed  is 
constantly  galloping,  he  primes  his  lock, 
pours  out  the  proper  quantity  of  powder. 


first  into  his  left  hand,  and  then  into 
the  muzzle,  drops  a  ball  upon  the  charge 
without  wadding,  having  merely  wetted 
it  in  his  mouth,  aud  then  knocks  down 
the  fatted  cow  within  his  reach — all  in 
less  than  half  a  minute.  The  morning 
chase  resulted  in  about  fifty  killed ;  bat 
80  abundant  were  provisions  at  this  mo- 
ment, that,  after  taking  the  tongues, 
we  left  the  carcases  to  the  mercy  of  the 
wolves. 

"The  affair,  however,  is  very  differ- 
ent when  the  professional  hunters  go  Jin 
hundreds  to  the  plains  to  make  as  much 
as  they  can  of  the  buffalo.  When  they 
meet  the  herd,  which  often  makes  the 
whole  scene  almost  black  with  its  numbers 
they  rush  forward,  pell-mell,  firing  and 
loading  as  already  mentioned ;  and 
while  the  bullets  ny,  amid  clouds  of 
smoke  and  dust,  the  infuriated  beasts 
run  in  every  direction,  with  their  tor- 
mentors still  by  their  sides.  By  reason 
of  the  closeness  of  the  conflict,  serious 
accidents  from  shots  are  comparatively 
rare ;  and  nearly  all  the  casualties  are 
the  result  of  falls,  which  few  riders  haye 
leisure  either  to  prevent  or  to  soften. 

"  When  the  buffaloes  are  dispersed,or 
the  horses  exhausted,  or  the  hunters 
satisfied,  then  every  man  proceeds  to  re- 
cognize his  own  carcases,  having  marked 
one  with  his  cap,'  another  with  his  coat, 
a  third  with  his  belt,  a  fourth  with  his 
fire-bag,  and  so  forth,  and  then  come 
into  play  the  science  and  art  of  curing 
what  has  been  killed.  Sometimes  dried 
meat  is  preferred,  the  bones  being  taken 
out,  ana  the  flesh  hung  up  in  the  sun ; 
but,  if  pemmican  be  the  order  of  ^e 
day,  the  lean,  after  being  dried,  is 
pounded  into  dust,  which,  heing  put  in 
a  bag  made  of  the  hide,  is  enriched  with 
nearly  an  equal  weight  of  melted  fat.** 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  91,  92. 

These  animals  are,  we  are  told,  in- 
credibly numerous.  Our  author  once 
saw  ten  thousand  of  their  putrid  car- 
cases  lyin^  in  a  ford,  and  contaminat- 
ing the  air  for  miles  around.  Their 
habits  are  singular ;  they  make  annual 
migrations,  reversing  the  ordinary 
course  of  birds  of  passage ;  for  in  the 
winter  ihej  ^^^  ^®  north,  to  gain,  in 
that  severe  season,  the  shelter  of  the 
woods ;  as  summer  comes,  they  pro- 
ceed southward,  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  the  musc^uitoes,^  and  in  au- 
tumn they  resort  instinctively  to  the 
salt-lakes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters. 
Although  constantly  assailed  by  whites 
and  savages,  this  animal  still  appears 
to  increase  in  numbers.  Besides  main- 
taining settlers  and  natives  all  the 
vear,  in  even  a  wasteful  manner,  the 
buffalo,  we  are  told,  is  made  up  into 
pemmican  and  dried-meat  for  the  Com* 
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pany'f  lenrice.  The  red-deeri  the 
moose,  and  the  fur-bearing  animals 
are,  in  many  of  the  districts,  becoming 
scarce,  but  the  latter,  were  it  not  for 
the  wantonness  with  which  the  Indians 
destroy  thoui,  would  be  as  plenty  as 
the  buiFuloes. 

The  fur  trade,  which  was  formerly 
pursueil  chiefly  about  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  in  batteaux  and  canoes,  is  now 
carried  on  mainly  by  Indians  in  the 
pay  of  the  Company,  and  by  trappers, 
rfo  picture  of  thesi*  n^^jions  would  bo 
complete  without  a  description  of  the 
•*  trapper."  The  followinj;  is  taken 
from  Dunn's  '*  History  of  the  Oregon 
Territory,"  cited  in  Sir.  Alacgro^ur's 
most  valuable  and  important  work  on 
"  The  Progress  of  America" : — * 

•*A  totally  ditfcrcnt  cIjiss  has  now 
sprung  up — the  *  mountaineers'  —  the 
traders  and  trapperrt  that  scale  the  vast 
mountain  chains,  and  pursue  their  haz- 
ardous vocation  amidol  their  wild  re- 
cesses— moving;  from  place  to  place  on 
horseback — exposed  not  ahme  to  the 
perils  of  the  wilderness,  but  to  the  p<^ 
rils  of  attack  from  lierro  Indians,  to 
whom  it  has  bccomo  as  favourable  an 
exploit  to  harass  and  waylay  a  band  of 
trappers,  as  il  is  to  the  Arabs  of  the  de- 
sert to  plunder  a  caravan.  'J' he  eque:!- 
trian  exercises  in  wiiich  they  are  con- 
stantly en^rajred,  the  nature  of  t lie  coun- 
try tiiey  traverse  —  vast  plains  and 
mountains,  pure  and  exhillratin;^  in  their 
atmospherit^  qualities  —  seem  to  make 
them,  physically  and  mentally,  a  more 
lively,  vigorous,  and  daring  race  than 
the  fur  tra<]ers  and  trappers  of  farmer 
days,  who  ^eni'rally  had  hutt  or  tents 
to  shelter  them  from  the  melenieney  of 
the  i>easuns,  were  seldom  expost?d  to  the 
hoiftilitv  of  the  native,  and  li^enerullv 
were  within  reach  of  supp  ies  from  the 
settlementK.  There  is,  pi-rhaps.  no  class 
of  men  on  earth  who  lead  a  life  of  more 
rontinut*d  exertion,  danger,  and  excite- 
ment, and  who  are  more  enamoured  of 
their  occupations,  than  th<*  fur-trappers 
of  the  wild  re;;ions  of  the  far  \Ve?»t.  Ni» 
toil,  no  daii;(er,  no  privation,  can  turn 
a'ide  thi'  trapper  fr«im  hi'*  pur->uit.  If 
his  nirat  is  ni»C  ri'iidy  in  tim«*,  \u*  takes 
his  rifle,  hii's  to  the  fnri-^t,  slnMitt  his 
f;aine,  li*;lit.^  his  tin*,  ami  cooks  his  re- 
past.  With  hJN  horse  and  his  rille,  he 
is  imlependent  of  thf  world,  and  <«purns 
its  r«*siraints.  In  vain  may  the  mo^t 
cruel  and  vi;;i]ant  NaTa«;e»  beset  hi^i 
path — in  vain  may  rocks,  and  precipices. 


and  wintry  torrents,  oppOM  hit  |ir»- 
grest ;  let  but  a  tingle  track  of  a  bMVfr 
meet  hit  eye,  and  he  forgeta  all  danger, 
and  defies  all  difRculties.  At  times  he 
may  lie  e  en,  with  hit  traps  on  his  thool- 
der,  buffeting  hit  way  acrost  rapid 
streams,  amidst  floating  blocks  of  ice; 
at  other  times,  with  his  traps  slang  on 
his  back,  clambering  the  most  mggfd 
mountains — scaliug  or  descending  the 
most  frightful  precipices — searching,  bj 
routes  inaccessible  to  horses,  and  never 
l>ofore  trodden  by  white  man,  for  s priagi 
and  lakes  unknown  to  his  cofltradM. 
where  he  may  meet  with  his  favoviti 
game.  This  class  of  hunters  are  gca^ 
rally  Canadians  by  birth,  and  of  Preach 
descent;  who,  after  being  boond  to 
stTve  the  traders  for  a  certain  nnmbcr 
of  years,  and  receive  waecs,  or  hvnt  oa 
shares,  then  continue  to  nan t  and  trap 
on  their  own  account,  trading  with  tW 
company,  like  the  Indians — hence  thty 
arc  called  freemen." 

On  the  3rd  of  July,  our  autkor  rs 
sumed  his  course,  and  leaving  Fort 
G  arr\',  commenced  hia  progren  tanwck 
the  sea  of  plains,  westward  to  tae 
Kocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific.  The 
Journey  from  Montreal  was»  as  we 
have  seen,  accomplished  in  tkehvk 
canoe,  the  longer  and  more  diffienb 
undertaking  now  before  him  was  to  he 
i)erfbrme<l  on  horseback.  The  partr 
Jiad  led  horses  and  rela}t  at  the  i^ 
s]>ectivc  stations  of  the  company  tkry 
were  to  make  for,  and,  as  for  a  cons- 
derable  part  of  the  war»  that  is,  as  fiff 
as  Edmonton,  the  countrr  if  foflk^ 
ently  practicable  for  wheels,  ther  Wil 
li<rht  carts  for  their  luggage.  Ai  tki 
cavalcade  de tiled  into  the  prairie,  the 
horizon  before  them  was»  we  are  toU, 
as  well  define<l  as  that  of  die  blneooHi- 
The  scenery  for  the  first  dajwaf  ap^ 
feet  level,  *'  there  was  not  a  monad  or  a 
tree  til  var}'  the  vast  eipanse  of  grmi 
pward  ;"  and  for  most  of  the  moobI 
it  lM»remuch  the  Munecharafrlcr.iaeifi 
that  thev  sometimes  jrawrd  throufk  a 
rluuip  o^trtfcs,  and  crossed  the  hA  of 
shallow  lakes,  which  contain  water  ■ 
e;prin*ri  but  which  werefnow  robed  ii 
rank  ;rrass  intcmiingled  with 
hyacinths,  tiger-lilics»  and  othc 
e rs,  g i  V  i  ng  the  region  a  trapieaL 
than  an  arctic  aspect.    Kor  were  Iks 


dricil  water- courses  their  onlj  fV' 
dens  :  they  pasted  whole  fieUi  ofthi 
rose  and  sweet-briar,  each  hmdi^g  tho 


*  **  Thf»  Fro);re4R  of  America,  from  the  Uikcovtry  by  Colambw  to  tke 
184')."    By  John  Macgregor,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trada,    9  f ilh 
Wbittaktr.    1&47. 
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air  with  its  tuuimer  perfume.  Towardi 
the  eTeniog  of  their  second  day,  the 
rharaotiT  of  the  country  underwent  a 
chanpro : — 

*'  The  pUini  ^Ave  placo  to  a  rolling 
ittirrrHsion  of  saiulv  hilU,  which  were 
jj«'turally  rovoriMl  with  brush,  and  now 
antl  then  wi*  pa«Mt'tl  thr<tuKh  tpott  which 
liioked  lik^  uriifirittl  thrublxirieii.  Thi« 
rul^t',  cvitlvntly  ono  uf  naturo't  ttvpt 
trtMii  a  loutfr  to  a  hi|;hur  lt*v«l,  may  i>o 
tra.'t«l  from  Turtle  Mountain,  in  the 
n«-i;;)ilHturhiM>(l  of  th(>  intornational  boun- 
rfarv.  to  tht>  liAiikA  of  the  Swan  Rirrr,  in 
Ut.  .Vi  'V),  andorcn  rnuiidtnthc  Hn«quo 
Hill,  or  ill!"  Haters  o(  the  I^ower  8.in- 
katt-hewan.  It  appears  to  have  biw»n  in 
lormer  i)a\<i  the  ihortfn  of  an  inland 
•ta,  roinpriiiiii;  in  one  indi<(tinf(ui*ihablc 
maii4.  Lakes  Winipeji^,  Manitoba,  and 
Wiuipc:;oft,  nith  many  of  their  feeders. 
TiuH  \iew  mav,  pt-rhapii  derive  contir- 
matii>n  from  the  t';u-t,  that  the  largest 
«»f  the  three  fraj^nients  of  the  primeval 
nheet  of  uatcr,  namely  Lake  \Vinipeg, 
still  continue!*  to  retire  from  it«  western 
side,  and  to  encroach  on  its  eastern 
bank.-— Vol.  i.  p.  <i2. 

Tlicir  habits  and  halt*  wen*  more 
indiiL'ent  in  thi^  journey  tlmn  on 
that  Ironi  Montreal.  At  the  breakfast 
meal  they  unuiiUy  tarrie<l  for  three  or 
fi>ar  hoiir««  to  j:ive  their  hontes  full 
time  to  fot'il,  uiid  thu.^t  they  hail  aini)le 
K'lMiri'  tor  dn-Minjr,  bathin;;,  i»lecping 
re.'vilin;:.  or,  acrordin;;  to  the  Italian 
jdiraM',  i\\f  mo«it  deli>:btfiil  of  nil,  the 
dt.inj  ii«»thin'».  Thev  had  not,  how- 
e\«-r,  alwa\->  Htich  ea>v  times.  Often 
they  furouritered  swamps  and  some- 
time?, they  hml  to  ford  a  river  where 
the  mud  Ha<j>  up  to  their  naddle-skirts, 
or.  ho^^e'•  and  carts  l>eing  i»as9e<l  over 
xn  \n"*i  they  eould,  to  croM  over  in 
a  c:intH'  «>t'.  Hi  our  author  calls  it, 
••  alarmingly  simple  construction  ;" 
that  in,  formed  of  a  few  branches, 
eo^iTiti  with  biin'alo  ndies — the  ex- 
tern ji«>nM*ontri\nncc  fdliujr  with  water 
jii»t  fti  it  ha»l  »»<Tved  it?*puq»o!H*.  They 
«.\|N-neuetd.  t«K>,  the  viciitsitudcs  of 
old  and  rain,  while,  at  ni^ht,  wolves 
and  foxes  \um  Uh\  around  their]Nwition, 
a*  if  preluding;  a  general  attack. 
J'b«-ir  gun.*  wi-re  ott^-n  in  re<iui.«ition, 
on  an  alarm  that  hostile  lUack-feet 
%•»  re  at  hand,  or  they  came  on  bxlges 
sj{  other  trilie«.  ac  diangerous  though 
ealled  their  friends.  Sometimes*  the 
thi<-kets  were  nearly  im|)as>able  for 
their  carts,  and  (H*casionidly  a  wide 
Hrairie  wa4  drilled  all  over  with 
Lail/er  hol*-«,  which  the  long  gnus 
covervd,  and  wliere,  horse  and  rider 
fkllinjf,  the  day  wu  pasted  in  turn- 


bling.  On  the  11  th  of  July,  ther 
reacneil  the  Butte  aux  Chienii,  or 
Dog  knoll,  *Moweriiig,  with  a  height 
of  about  four  hundred  feet,  over  a 
boundless  prairie,  at  level  and  as 
smooth  as  a  pond.'*  The  plain,  our 
author  thinka,  was  once  the  bed  of  a 
lake,  with  the  knoll  af  its  islet ;  it  is 
covered  with  an  alluvial  soil,  and  has 
\'arious  aqueous  deposits.  Here  they 
hatl  expected  to  meet  a  supply  of  fresb 
horses,  and  their  own  now  so  jaded 
that  not  even  the  sight  of  a  wolf  could 
make  them  move  beyond  a  walk.  On 
examining  the  brushwood  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  they  found  a  note,  appris- 
ing them  that  the  party,  with  their 
fn'fh  horses,  luul  In^en  waiting  there 
for  them  for  three  days,  and  had  gone 
to  encaiup,  for  three  days  more,  on 
the  shores  of  a  neighbouring  lake. 
This  was  dated  on  the  9th,  and  it 
lieing  then  the  11th,  it  was  possible 
they  might  shift  their  ground  before 
thcv  could  come  up  with  them.  In 
such  extensive  levels,  however,  objects 
are  easily  discernible,  and  the  caval- 
cade was  soon  seen  and  joined  by  the 
hor.*ie-ke<*pcnt,  with  nineteen  fresh 
st<'e<ls.  The  party,  consisting  in  all 
of  nineteen  persons,  fifty  horses,  and 
six  carts,  had,  on  leaving  the  Butte 
aux  Chiem;,  to  cross  about  five-and- 
twenty  miles  of  nrairie,  passing  among 
some  l)eautiful  lakes.  The  order  of 
their  march  l>eing  as  follows — *'The 
puidc  was  followed  by  four  or  live 
norseinen,  to  beat  a  track  ;  then  came 
the  carts,  each  with  a  driver,  attended 
})v  one  or  two  cavaliers ;  and  lastly 
folio we<l  the  unmounted  animals, whe- 
ther loaded  or  light,  under  the  charge 
of  the  rest."  The  rate  of  travelling 
was  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  time,  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen 
hours  a-dav.  On  the  day  aAer  leaving 
Dog  knoll,  they  coasted  for  al>out 
twenty  miles  on  the  shores  of  Lac 
Sale,  whose  waters,  we  are  told,  are 
as  briny  as  those  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
is  singular  that  these  saline  lakes  are 
oAen  wparatcd  from  fresh  water  by 
onlv  a  narrow  l>elt  of  land  ;  and  our 
atitlior  mentions  a  somewhat  analo- 
"ou*  (ihenomenon  recorded  by  Baron 
Wrangell,  in  his  work  on  Siberia  and 
the  Tolar  Sea,  that  in  the  coldest  narts 
of  the  country,  there  may  be  found 
lake^  of  different  levels,  within  two  or 
three  feet  of  each  other.  "  In  that 
case,"  savs  Sir  George  Simpson,  '*the 
communication  may  oe  supposed  to  be 
barred  by  perpetual  frost ;  out,  in  the 
other  case,  the  anomaly  eannot  be  lo 
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oasilv    and    satisfactorily    accounted 
for."' 

Some  of  the  ino3t  interestinnj  pages 
of  the  work  before  us,  are  those  in 
which  the  condition  of  the  Indians 
are  described  or  incidentally  referred 
to.  The  following  painful  picture  is 
one  of  those  illustrations  : — 

"  Having  encamped  for  the  night 
within  view  of  a  native  lodge,  wo  sent  a 
man  to  bring  us  intelligence  as  to  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  He  found  no  other 
lodge  than  the  one  which  we  had  seen  ; 
and  ovun  that  was  deserted,  while  every 
thing  betokened  the  flight  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, clotlic's  and  utensils  being  thrown 
about  in  confusion,  and  the  meat  of  a 
buffalo  being  scattered  on  the  ground. 
Shouting  after  the  fugitives,  but  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  our  emissary  left  for 
them  an  epistle,  which  he  had  written 
on  a  piece  of  bark,  to  this  effect.  In 
the  first  place,  he  drew  the  figure  of  a 
man,  with  a  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth — thus  presenting  to  the 
savages  the  well-known  emblems  of 
civilized  beings  Jind  peaceable  inten- 
tions ;  and  he  then  added,  in  more 
mysterious  hieroglyphics,  *  Why  do  you 
fly  away,  and  distress  your  children 
without  cause,  for  we  are  your  friends?' 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  the  poor 
Salteaux,  having  read  the  letter,  came 
to  our  camp,  and  explained,  that  havin 
mistaken  us  for  hostile  warriors,  he  an 
his  fled  into  the  woods,  almost  in  a  state 
of  nudity.  How  wretched  the  life  of 
such  poor  creatures,  obliged  to  wander 
about  almost  in  single  families  for  food, 
and  scared  at  the  sight  of  a  fellow  man, 
as  the  sheep  is  scared  on  the  approach 
of  the  wolf."— Vol.  i.,  p.  75. 

The  Indians,  it  is  well  known,  pos- 
sess and  affect  impassibility,  and  can 
exhibit,  as  the  followin«j  example 
shows,  the  niladmiraji  in  tlie  superla- 
tive degree : — 

**  Between  the  two  tents  there  was  a 
vapour-bath,  made  of  branches  of  wil- 
low, stuck  in  the  ground,  and  bent  for- 
ward, so  as  to  form  a  dome  about  three 
feet  in  height.  This  was  covered  with 
skins  to  confine  the  steam  generated  by 
throwing  water  on  a  hot  stone.  On 
going  up  to  the  bath,  we  were  much 
amused  to  see  the  legs  of  a  man  hang- 
in"  out  like  the  tail  of  a  snake,  while  a 
wreath  of  willow  round  the  body  gave 
the  fellow  the  appearance  of  a  statue 
of  IJacchus.  He  never  stirred  at  our 
approach  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  steam 
\ias  subsiding,  that  he  deigned  to  take 
any  notice  of  us,  though  we  w(jre  cer- 
tainly the  largest  body  of  whites  that 
he  had  ever  seen  in  the  country.  When 
he  condescended  to  move,  one  of  the 
akins  fell  off,  disclosiog;  another  Indian 


quietly  squatted  at  bis  case,  who  was 

i'ust  as  regardless  of  our  approach  as 
lis  companion.  This  affectation  of  an 
indifference  which  the  bathers  could  not 
feel,  was  more  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  the  Salteaux,  the  tribe  to  which  our 
new  friends  belonged." — Vol.  L,  p.  71. 

Continuii^  their  ride,  our  eques- 
trians experienced  a  new  difficulty — 
they  had  to  pass  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  burnt  ground,  and  pro- 
nounced this  the  most  embarrassing 
of  all  the  obstacles  they  had  encoun- 
tered. "  Men,"  says  our  author,  "may 
triumph  over  phy4cal  privations, 
through  moral  iimuences,  but  horses, 
as  Murat  says,  have  no  patriotism." 
They  were  now  approaching  the  Bow 
River,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Saskat- 
chewan, the  great  river  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  territory  in  this  direction, 
and  of  which  we  shall  have  presently 
an  opportunity  of  speaking.  The 
scenery  was  assuming  a  new  character, 
**with  lofty  hills  and  long  v^leys,  full 
of  sylvan  lakes,  while  the  bright  green 
of  the  surface,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  assumed  a  foreign  tinge,  under 
an  uninterrupted  profusion  of  roses 
and  blue-bells.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Bow  River  was  supposed  to  be  rich 
in  the  wealth  of  those  regions — ^game 
and  furs,  but  its  upper  waters  are  un- 
attemptcd  by  the  traders,  being  in- 
fested by  warlike  and  warring  tribes ; 
and  though  the  Company,  some  years 
ago,  had  three  or  four  forts  on  its 
banks,  they  were,  after  some  sacrifice 
of  life,  abandoned.  In  1622,  an  ex- 
pedition, under  the  charge  of  Messrs. 
M'Kenzic  and  Rowan,  with  subordi- 
nate officers  and  an  hundred  men, 
ascended  this  river  as  far  as  it  was 
navigable  for  boats,  and  sent  sunrey- 
ing  detachments  in  every  direction. 
Many  of  the  natives  whom  they  thus 
met  had  never  before  seen  a  European; 
and  what  most  of  all  perplexed  them, 
was  the  appearance  of  a  negro  in  the 
Company's  service, whom  they  greatly 
admired,  but  regarded  as  a  somewhat 
singular  specimen  of  a  white  man.  It 
was  found  that  the  resources  of  the 
country  had  been  overrated,  and  the 
expedition  returned  in  the  following 
year,  with  a  good  deal  of  information, 
but  few  furs.  How  sad  must  be  the 
state  of  these  savages,  when  the  inci- 
dent described  in  the  following  ex- 
tract is  still  but  an  ordinary  occtu*- 
rence  amongst  them : — 

**  About  twenty  years  ago^  a  Urge 
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encampment  of  Gros  Ventres  and  Black- 
feet  had  been  formed  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, for  the  purpose  of  hunting  during 
the  summer.  Growing  tired,  however, 
of  so  peaceful  and  ignoble  an  occupa- 
tion, the  younger  warriors  of  the  allied 
tribes  determined  to  make  an  incursion 
into  the  territories  of  the  Assiniboines. 
Having  gone  through  all  the  requisite 
enchantments,  they  left  behind  them 
onlv  the  old  men,  with  the  women  and 
children.  After  a  successful  campaign, 
they  turned  their  steps  homeward  in 
triumph,  loaded  with  scalps  and  other 
spoils  ;  and  on  reaching  the  top  of  the 
ridge  that  overlooked  the  camp  of  the 
infirm  and  defenceless  of  their  band,  they 
notified  their  approach  in  the  proudly- 
swelling  tones  of  their  song  of  victory. 
Every  lodge,  however,  was  as  still  and 
silent  as  the  grave;  and  at  length,  sing- 
ing more  loudly  as  they  advanced,  in 
order  to  conceal  their  emotion,  they 
found  the  fiill  tale  of  the  mangled 
corpses  of  their  parents  and  sisters,  of 
their  wives  and  children.  In  a  word, 
the  Assiniboines  had  been  there  to  take 
their  revenge." — Vol.  i.  p.  81. 

The  Bow  River,  where  our  party 
crossed,  was  about  the  third  part  of  a 
mile  in  width,  with  a  strong  current. 
They  passed  over  in  a  bateau  which 
had  been  left  there  for  their  accommo- 
dation, and  swam  their  horses.  Some 
twenty  miles  lower  down,  the  stream 
joins  the  Saskatchewan,  and  their 
united  waters  flow  on  towards  Lake 
Winipeg,  forming  at  their  mouth  a 
grand  rapid,  three  miles  in  length, 
which  Sir  George  Simpson  tells  us  is 
the  finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  country. 

From  Bow  River,  a  five  hours'  ride 
through  a  country  "  much  resembling 
an  English  park,"  brought  them  to 
Fort  Carlton,  on  the  Saskatchewan,  the 
station  for  which  they  had  been  mak- 
ing, and  which  stands  in  latitude  53 
degrees  north.  It  is  visited  by  the 
Saiteaux,  Crees,  and  Assiniboines,  and 
about  three  hundred  of  these  tribes  are 
attached  to  the  establishment  as  hun- 
ters. Potatoes  and  other  vegetables 
do  well  in  the  fields  about  the  Fort, 
but  wheat  cannot  be  counted  on,  as  it 
is  generally  destroyed  by  the  autumn 
frosts.  Our  travellers  rested  here  for 
two  nights,  having  accomplished  the 
distance  from  Fort  Garry,  about  six 
hundred  miles,  in  thirteen  days — fair 
travelling,  as  our  author  says,  consi- 
dering that  many  of  their  horses  had 
come  all  the  way  heavily  laden.  The 
Saskatchewan  is  upwards  of  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  at  Carlton,  preaenting. 


as  we  find  its  name  implies,  a  swift 
current. 

•*  It  is  navigable  for  boats  from  Rocky 
Mountain  House,  in  longitude  115  de- 
grees, to  Lake  Winipeg,  in  longitude 
98  degrees,  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
miles  in  a  direct  line,  but  by  the  actual 
course  of  the  stream,  nearly  double  that 
distance.  Though  above  Edmonton, 
the  river  is  much  obstructed  by  rapids, 
yet  from  that  fort  to  Lake  Winipeg,  it 
IS  descended  without  a  portage  alike  by 
boats  and  by  canoes,  wnile  even  on  the 
upward  voyage,  the  only  break  in  the 
navigation  is  the  grand  rapid  already 
mentioned." 

On  the  17th  of  July  they  were  in 
their  saddles  again,  with  Edmonton 
and  the  journey  of  a  week  before  them. 
The  country  on  which  they  were  now 
entering  was  the  hunting-ground  of 
the  Crees  Lidians,  and  they  found  it, 
for  the  first  day,  hilly  and  pictures- 
que, every  eminence  affording  a  strik- 
ing panorama.  The  Crees  are  the 
most  numerous  of  all  the  North  Ameri- 
can tribes,  extending  from  the  Assini- 
boine  to  Athabasca,  which  forms  part 
of  the  basin  of  M<Kenzie*s  river,  and 
to  Isle  a  la  Crosse,  far  north  of  Hud- 
son's Bay,  while  the  Swampies,  a  sub- 
division of  the  same  tribe,  occupy  the 
borders  of  Hudson's  Bay,  from  Cnurch- 
hill  to  East  Main,  for  the  depth  of 
about  three  hundred  miles.  In  Sir 
Alexander  M'Kenzie's  time,  about 
forty  years  ago,  they  lived  much  far- 
ther north,  and  having  the  earlier  ad- 
vantage of  fire-arms,  carried  their  rule 
to  the  border  of  the  arctic  circle,  and 
across  the  Rocky  Mountains;  but 
measles  and  small-pox,  the  afflictions 
of  the  more  southern  Indians,  reach- 
ing them  from  the  Missouri,  thinned 
their  numbers,  while  their  arctic  ene- 
mies, fi*ee  firom  these  visitations,  and 
providing  themselves  with  fire-arms, 
oecame  m  their  turn  the  victors,  and 
drove  the  Crees  southward  to  the  re- 
gions of  which  the^r  have  now  posses- 
sion, and  where,  with  the  praines  for 
their  horses,  with  the  buffalo  to  feed 
and  cloihe  them,  and  the  Company's 
stations  to  supply  their  few  other 
wants,  in  exchange  for  furs,  their  num- 
bers are  again  increasing,  and  were  it 
not  for  their  cruel  wars,  their  impro- 
vidence, their  aversion  to  a^culture, 
and  their  ignorance,  the  mam  cause  of 
ally  their  condition  might  be  easily 
improved.  The  most  reputable  fea- 
ture in  the  Indian  character  is  self- 
denial  ;  the  most  repulsive,  his  passion 
for  war.    The  latter*  as  with  all  sa- 
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va^cfii  is  allied  to  no  generous  or  noblo 
feeling.  Cunning,  cruelty,  and  cow- 
anlly  advantages  are  its  applauded 
means,  and  selt-glorification  and  the 
flattery  of  s(piaws  its  high  rewards. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  tliis  check  keeps 
down  their  numbers,  as  the  very  slight- 
est circumstance  involven  them  in  hos- 
tilities. A  little  Ix^fore  Sir  George 
Simpson  set  out  on  his  prej«ent  jour- 
ney, a  peace  was  made  between  tlie 
Bluckfeet,  a  powerful  trib<»,  and  the 
Crecs,  and  the  event  was  celebrated 
by  a  horse-race,  an  amusement  in 
which,  it  seems,  thev  take  as  enlight- 
ened an  interest  as  tLe  most  practised 
frec|ueiitcrs  of  Doncaster  or  Ascot. 
In  adjusting  the  prizes,  a  Cree  took 
possession  of  his  tattered  hat,  wln'eh 
had  got  mixed  among  them,  and  the 
other  party  insisting  (»n  that  too  being 
given  up,  a  war  took  place.  Our  tra- 
vellers, on  their  presient  ride,  entered 
the  lo^lj^e  of  a  Cree  warrior  who  was 
dying  from  a  gun-sliot  wound  received 
in  that  race-course  battlr,  thirty-three 
days  before.  They  fbun<l  him  with 
his  arm  dreadfully  swollen,  while  the 
rest  of  his  ImmIv  was  a  skelettm.  The 
description  of  what  they  saw  is  so  cha- 
racteristic of  Indian  life  and  Indian 
death,  that,  painful  as  it  is,  we  give 
It  in  our  author's  words  : — 

"  The  wliole  scone  in  the  lodpo  was 
of  the  most  iiirhinchoiv  nature.  i)ii  eno 
side  lay  ili«*  dying  warrior,  his  j^Ia.ssy  **yo 
and  haggard  looks  revealiii*;  tlit*  agony 
which  neither  voice  nor  ;;esture  deigned 
to  tell;  near  iiim  was  a  eiiiM  aliont 
three  years  ohi,  witli  its  shrivelled  Mesh 
barely  conoealin:^  its  lionos,  whose 
ceaseless  inoanin;;  fornied  a  striking 
contract  with  tin'  stiil»l)»>rn  endurance 
of  itn  lather;  and  perhaps  the  most 
pitiable  object  in  tiieti'iit  was  the  hapless 
wife  and  UKitlier,  sinking  under  anxiety 
and  fatiKUe,  and  hlendin;:,  as  it  were,  in 
her  silent  dejection  at  once  the  apathy 
of  her  Inioliand  and  the  sensibility  of  her 
bov.  Hut  thi'<  |ihv>ical  nii^erv  excited 
more  of  our  •sympathy  on  account  of  its 
HUper>titiou*i  ac<-on)paninietits.  I>iiring 
the  ni;;lit  the  iiifdicine-man  was  plyin;^ 
his  mystic  art**  to  restore  health  to  the 
sick, while,  to  provide  ai;;.i. I  t  lufuorst, 
drnniK  were  heat  id;;  to  drive  away  all 
evil  spirits.  M  hat  a  picture  ot  the 
fruit "i  of  harbarisni  auil  heathi-iii''m 
united!" — Vol.  i.,p.  *»(>. 

On  the  tuurth  dav  they  rcachi-d 
Fort  l*itl,  au'^tber  ot  the  ('omj»any's 
statidii^,  havin;i  sutVeml  «i»iiie  iiiruii. 
venience  tn^m  the  scarcity  uf  water, 
and  croMing  one  vo.'st  prairie,  where, 
though  there  seemed  to  be  none  of 


this  needAil  element,  they  taw  Irafb- 
loes,  wolves,  badgers,  foxes,  and  an* 
telopes.    On  the  20th  of  July,  leaTing 
Fort  Pitt,    they  proceeded  on  their 
way,  and  in  somewhat  closer  order. 
OS  they  were  crossing  the  territorj-  of 
the  hostile  Blackfeet.     In  thi^  side 
they  feasted  on  raspberries,  and  oo 
the  serviceberry,  described  as  a  sort 
of  cross  betrcen  the  cranberry  and  the 
black  currant,  and  much  used  in  the 
iK'tter  kind  of  pcmmican.     They  also 
make  grateful  mention  of  the*  eye- 
berry,  which  very  nearly  resemtflM 
the  strawberry,  both  in  appearaaot 
and  in  taste,    'it  thrivSs  well  in  Rus- 
sia, and  would,  no  doubt*  do  in  Eng- 
land.     The    country,  ahcr    learinji 
Fort  Pitt,  is,  at  first,  bold,  aAcnrar£ 
they  crossed  an  arid  plun,  of  about 
twentv-five  miles,  ana  then  reached 
the  Chaino  des  Lacs,  being  a  inaooes- 
sion  of  small  lakes,  coTerinff  a  dis- 
tance of  about  thirty  miles.    Skirting 
an  extensive  forest,  and  traversing  a 
plain  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vetdi, 
they  arrived  at  Edmonton,  which  is  a 
well-built  fort,  in  a  commanding  posi- 
tion on  the  banks  of  the  Saskatchewan. 
While  here  they  were  paid  the  peril- 
Ions  compliment  of  a  visit  by  native 
chiefs,    Hhickfeet,  Picgans,    Sarceei^ 
and  Hlood  Indians,  who  came  with  a 
camp  of  (ift^  lodges,  followed  by  an- 
other six  times  as  large.     They  re- 
ceived the  presents  xbSAq  them,  nM 
with    the   customary   indiflcreooe  of 
their  race,  but  with  thanki,  and,  tak- 
in;;;  the  governor  by  surprise,  mads 
prayers  to  him  as  a  hign  conjoror; 
the  substance  uf  their  rapid  petitioBt 
iK'inj;  that  their  horses  mi^ht  be  alwavt 
swift,  that  the  buflulo  micht  aboaalL 
and  that  their  wives  mignt  live  Vsm^ 
and  look  young.    The  district  of  Sas- 
katchewan, OS  the  vast  territory  be* 
tween   Red   Kiver  and  Edmoatoa  ii 
called,  is  the  most  populouf,  and  the 
richest  in  resources,  uf  any  in  thai 
re;:ion^  of  North  America,  and  yet  it 
appears   that   its  Indian  popoIatioB. 
extendini;  i iver  an  area  larger  than  all 
KiiLdand,  amounts,  at  thcpreaentd^. 
to  no  more  than  10,7AO  sonla. 

Ft  mav  apneor  that  the  haxards  and 
dilHciiltu's  ot  the  way  from  Red  River 
to  Kdmunton  arc  so  many  and  grent. 
that  none  but  Indians,  or  a  par^  with 
the  aids  i^hich  the  covemor  or  thest 
provinces  was  enabled  to  ooanMad* 
ctMild  accomplish  it.  This  ii  not  ex- 
actly the  cose,  as  we  find  that  a  bofy 
of  omigranu  had  Idl  Bad  Ktv  a 
month   before  our  '       *" 
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moying  faster,  came  up  with  them  in 
sixteen  da^s.  These  hardy  adven- 
turers consisted  of  twenty-three  fami- 
lies, agriculturists,  and  mostly  natives 
of  Red  River  settlement.  Each  fa- 
mily had  two  or  three  carts,  covered 
with  awnings,  which  carried  the  wo- 
men, children,  and  their  fortunes, 
while  the  men  and  youths  rode.  They 
marched  in  single  file,  and  their  cara- 
van, horsemen,  bands  of  horses,  cattle, 
and  dogs,  extended  more  than  a  mile 
in  length.  Vancouver  was  their  ob- 
ject, and,  after  long  endurance  and 
many  perils,  they  reached  it  safely. 

At  sunrise  ot4he  28th  July,  Sir 
George  Simpson  and  his  party  started 
from  Edmonton,  with  another  long 
and  arduous  journey  before  them,  to 
Fort  Colville,  beyond  the  western  base 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Their  way, 
for  the  first  day,  lay  across  a  country 
of  marshes  and  thickets,  and  through 
forests  that  had  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  fire,  and  where  the  fallen  timber 
caused  them  much  difficulty  ;  notwith- 
standing this,  having  recruited  their 
stud,  they  managed  to  accomplish  sixty 
miles  by  evening.  The  country  now 
indicated  their  approach  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  they  encamped  on  the  banks 
of  Gull  Lake,  about  twenty  miles  in 
length  and  six  in  breadth,  and  which 
is  surrounded  by  high  hills,  the  re« 
motest  summits  of  which,  to  the  west- 
ward, command  a  view  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  weather  was  warm^ 
the  flics,  from  the  bull-dog  to  the  small 
moustique,  were  annoying  to  men  and 
beasts,  and  the  meat  not  keeping,  their 
larder  often  approached  zero.  Some- 
times they  feasted  on  venison,  some- 
times subsisted  on  porcupines.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  they  came  on  bands  of 
Indians,  and  the  Sarcees  who  frequent 
the  district  they  were  now  passing, 
are  regarded  as  the  boldest  of  all  the 
tribes  Ijetween  it  and  Red  River.  As 
they  advanced  higher  in  the  mountain 
regions,  even  the  willow  and  the  pop- 
lar disappeared,  and  pines,  whose 
naked  stems  rose  to  an  unbroken  height 
of  eighty  or  a  hundred  feet,  were  the 
only  trees  they  saw.  Their  guide, 
whose  home  had  long  been  in  this 
neighbourhood,  led  them  through  a 
mountain  pass,  which  the  Indians  as- 
sured them  they  were  the  first  whites 
who  had  ever  attempted.  A  brief  ex- 
tract may  show  the  general  character 
of  the  scene : — 

**  In  the  morning  we  entered  a  defile 
between  mountainous  ridges,  marching, 
for  nine  hours,  through  dense  woo£. 


This  valley,  which  was  from  two  to 
three  miles  in  width,  contained  four 
beautiful  lakes,  communicating  with 
each  other  by  small  streams  ;  and  the 
fourth  of  the  series,  which  was  about 
fifteen  miles  by  three,  we  named  after 
Pechee,  as  beinep  our  guide's  usual  home. 
At  this  place  he  had  expected  to  find 
his  family;  but  Madame  Pechee  and  the 
children  had  left  their  encampment,  pro« 
bably  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  game. 
What  an  idea  of  the  loneliness  and  pro- 
cariousness  of  savage  life  does  this  sin- 
gle glimpse  of  the  biography  of  the  Pe- 
chees  suggest  ? 

'*  Our  tents  were  pitched  in  a  level 
meadow,  of  about  five  hundred  acres  in 
extent,  enclosed  by  mountains  on  three 
sides,  and  by  Pechee's  Lake  on  the 
fourth.  From  the  very  edge  of  the 
water,  there  rose  a  gentle  ascent  of  six 
or  eight  hundred  feet,  covered  with 
pines,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of 
the  accumulated  fragments  of  the  ada- 
mantine heights  above ;  and  on  the 
upper  border  of  this  slope  there  stood 
perpendicular  walls  of  granite,  of  three 
or  four  thousand  feet,  while  among  the 
dizzy  altitudes  of  their  battlemented 
summits  the  goats  and  sheep  bounded 
with  playful  security." — Vol.  i.  p.  115. 

After  this  they  came  to  a  river, 
which  their  guide  assured  them  was 
Bow  River.  It  was  about  a  hundred 
and  fifly  yards  wide,  with  a  sjpng 
and  deep  current  They  crossed  it, 
baggage  and  horses,  on  a  raft  covered 
with  willows,  which,  with  like  con- 
trivances in  overcoming  other  river 
difficulties,  may  remind  some  readers 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  Greeks  pass- 
ed the  Hydaspes,  with  Alexander,  or 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  in  the  time  of 
Cyrus. 

Although  the  weather  was  warm,  the 
water  was  extremely  cold,  being  form- 
ed, chiefiy,  of  melted  snow,  and,  like 
that  of  the  AIds,  it  is  known  to  give 
the  goitres.  On  the  following  day 
they  commenced  their  ascent  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed:— 

"  Next  morning  we  began  to  ascend 
the  mountains  in  right  earnest,  riding 
where  wc  could,  and  walking  where  the 
horses  found  the  road  too  steep  to  carry 
us,  while  by  our  side  there  rushed  down- 
ward one  of  the  sources  of  the  Bow  Ri- 
ver. We  were  surrounded  by  peaks  and 
crags,  on  whose  summits  lay  perpetual 
snow ;  and  the  only  sounds  that  disturbed 
the  solitude  were  the  crackling  of  pros- 
trate branches  under  the  tread  of  our 
horses,  and  the  roaring  of  the  stream,  as 
it  leapt  down  its  rooky  course.  One 
peak  presented  a  very  peculiar  feature, 
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in  an  opening  of  abont  eighty  feet  by 
fifty,  which,  at  a  distance  might  ha\o 
been  taken  for  a  spot  of  snow,  l)«t  which, 
as  wo  advanced  nearer,  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  gateway  of  a  giant's 
fortress. 

"  About  seven  hours  of  hard  work 
brought  us  to  the  height  of  land,  tho 
hinge,  as  it  were,  betwem  tho  eastern 
and  tho  western  waters.  We  bre.ikfasted 
on  the  level  isthmus,  which  did  not  ex- 
ceed fourteen  paces  in  width,  lilling  our 
kettles  for  this  our  lonely  meal  Irom  the 
crystal  sources  of  the  Columbia  and  the 
Saskatchewan,  while  the  feeders  of  tho 
two  opposite  ocean*,  murmuring  over 
their  beds  of  mosj«y  htones,  as  if  to  bid 
each  other  a  long  larewell,  could  hardly 
fail  to  attune  our  minds  to  the  sublimity 
of  the  scene.  But  between  these  kindred 
fountains,  the  cr»mmon  progeny  of  the 
same  snow-wreaths,  there  was  this  re- 
markable ditference  of  tempi-rature,  that 
the  source  of  the  Columbia  showed  »M) 
degrees,  while  that  of  thr  Saskatchewan 
raised  the  mercury  to  .OIU  degrees,  the 
thermometer,  meanwhile,  standing  as 
high  as  71  degrees  in  the  shade. 

•*  From  the  vicinity  of  perpetual  snow, 
we  estimated  the  elevation  of  the  height 
of  land  to  be  seven  or  eight  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  hea,  while  tho 
surrounding  peaks  appeared  to  rise  half 
of  that  altitude  over  our  heads.  Still 
this  was  inferior  in  grandeur  to  that  of 
the  At haabasca  Portage.  Th<'re  the  road, 
little1»etter  than  a  surcessi(»n  of  glaciers, 
runs  through  a  region  of  perpetual  snow, 
where  nothing  that  can  be  called  a  tree 
presents  itself  to  relieve  and  cheer  tho 
ove.  There,  too,  the  relative  j>osition  of 
tFio  oppoiite  water-  is  such,  a**  to  have 
hardly  a  parallel  on  the  earth's  surface; 
for  a  small  lake,  appropriately  enough 
known  as  the  Committee's  I*uneh  Howl, 
sends  its  tribute  from  one  ind  t«i  the 
Columbia,  and  fr«>m  tlu'  other  to  the 
M*Ken7.ie."'— Vol.  i.  pp.  llK-2<). 

They  had  hardly  proceeded  half  a 
mile  in  their  descent,  before  tbcy  felt 
a  ditfereiuM*  in  the  climate ;  and  we  arc 
told  that  *'tbe  same  clouds  have  been 
known  to  cb)tbe  the  eastern  j'ide  with 
hail  and  snow,  and  tn  refre>b  the  west- 
ern with  gentb-  rain."  Oiiv  limits,  wu 
much  n*irret  to  >ay,  do  not  permit  i«s 
to  tell  of  tlu'  tuiN  and  ba/anU  «>f  their 
still  lou'j  inurnov  to  Fort  Colville. 
(rroping  through  th*op  ra\  nu"»,  whore 
the  sun  eoiiM  hardly  «'nier,  niie  of 
which  is  drHTibrd  as  **darkone<l  bv 


perpendicular  walls  of  a  thouNind 
fifteen  htindrcd  feet  in  height,  while, 
render  the  cliasm  still  more  gloomy, t 
op|>ositc  craj^  threw  forward  each 
own  forest  oisombrcpinos*'  and  thron 
which  the  sources  of  the  Columl 
gushed.  Wending  their  way  throoj 
tho  wet  and  tangled  bushy  or,  asoao 
occasion,  for  three  hour*,  throiijrh 
burning  forest^  steering  through  da 
gerous  marshes,  and  crossing  with  d 
iicultv  many  a  rapid  river*  they 
length  presented  themaelTCSy  with  u 
tere<l  garments  and  crownless  haU, 
tho  gateway  of  Fort  CoWillcy  the 
closing  their  ride  ftom  Ke«l  Kivcr» 
distance  of  about  two  thousand  mile 
For  the  Kix  weeks  and  Atc  days  wlw 
tho  journey  occupied^  they  were  ia  il 
saddle  fi*om  dawn  to  sunset,  makn 
from  lied  Kiver  to  E^dmontoti  aboi 
fifty  miles  a-day  \  and  from  the  lalb 
station  to  Colville-— the  diflknhi 
being  greater— -rather  less  than  kgt 
Colville  stands  inlatitadc  48*  37'Bonl 
in  a  rich  valley  about  a  mile  from  ll 
(^olumbia,  andtwo  from  the  Chandia 
Falls,  where  salmon,  wo  arc  told,  m 
so  abundant,  that  as  man^  as  a  thoi 
sand,  some  of  them  weighing  upvvt 
of  forty  pounds^  have  been  caoght  i 
a  single  dav.*  Leaving  their  honsii 
Colville,  they  took  once  more  to  ll 
canoe  and  running  ra^iids,  and  aMkhi 
portages  as  in  the  previoiUTOTaseta 
Alontreal,  they  descended  tlie  Coi 
bia  to  Fort  Vancouveft  the  C 
station  on  the  Pacific,  there 
ing  their  transit  of  the  oontiaMlfl 
North  America,  at  its  wided 
distance  lieing  about  five 
miles,  and  twelve  wedu  the 
actual  travelling* 

In  the  commencement  of  < 
we  observed  that  the  two  great  i 
in  this  truly  grand  toor  won 
the  progress'  from  the  Atlantic 
Arctic  America  to  tho  Fli 
next,  the  run  throngh  Sibi 
former — part  little  Enofwn« 
altogether  new — subdiTidot  il 
the  two  great  joumeyfi 
to  Ked  River,  and  thenee  to  Tm 
oouver.  These  we  hare  cadnweoni 
to  traci',  and  faint  and  fleoblo  m  w 
know  the  outline  iff  thonin  to  the  rid 
materially  r»f  a  good 
be  otherwise  than  inl 


*  Bet  wren  the  salmon  ot' the  Ciilumbi.i  and  ours  there  if  this 
of  the  former  is  white,  w  Idle  it6  head  is  more  bulky  and  leesp 
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IRISH    LANDLORDS — THE    LAND   COMMISSION    REPORT/ 


The  unrolling  of  that  monster  mummy, 
"  The  Report  of  Evidence  on  the 
Occupation  of  Land  in  Ireland,*'  has 
commenced  ;  and,  as  the  task  is  con- 
fided to  the  agency,  and  directed  by 
the  intelligence  under  which  the  report 
was  prepared  (should  we  say  involved), 
we  are  permitted  to  hope  that  the  pro- 
cess of  development  may  be  conducted 
to  a  prosperous  conclusion,  and  that, 
at  less  cost  than  a  whole  life  of  study, 
we  may  learn  something  of  the  wisdom 
which  had  its  birth  in  the  confusing, 
if  not  conflicting,  testimonies  of  more 
than  eleven  hundred  witnesses,  and 
was  then  quietly  consigned  to  the  pile 
of  massy  folios  which  the  Land  Com- 
missioners have  had  erected,  as  an  apt 
and  bulky  monument  to  their  peripa- 
tetic labours.  Out  of  this  sepulchre 
the  buried  intelligence  is  now  evoked. 
It  is  disinterred,  and,  disembarrassed 
from  the  grave-clothes  in  which  it  was 
entangled  and  encumbered,  is  to  leave 
the  five  neglected  folios,  as  the  husk 
of  its  being,  behind,  and  to  win  the 
world*s  attention  in  the  shape  of  two 
goodly  octavos.  Dare  we  venture  to 
hint,  that  we  should  hail  it  as  a  fur- 
ther improvement  were  we  to  witness 
a  still  closer  condensation  in  which 
we  saw  the  "two  single  gentlemen 
rolled  into  one." 

Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  we  have 
any  design  or  desire  to  undervalue  the 
disinterested  and  well-intentioned  la- 
bours of  the  Commissioners,  with  whose 
reports  we  make  thus  free.  We  would 
not  imply  a  doubt  of  their  integrity, 
their  zeal,  or  even  their  ability,  though 
we  must,  with  all  due  respect,  deny 
the  praise  of  discretion  to  senators  who 
could  wantonly  invite  the  worse  than 
worthless  swarms  of  witnesses  which 
hovered  around  the  ambulatory  tribu- 
nal of  the  Earl  of  Devon  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Clouds  of  testimony  their  de- 
positions might  well  be  styled — clouds 


which  **  darkened  council"— which  the 
Commissioners,  if  they  were  unable 
to  disperse  them,  should  endure,  but 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient 
excuse  for  summoning. 

^^  Our  attention  (say  these  high  per- 
sonages in  their  report)  was,  in  the  first 
instance,  naturally  directed  to  an  exa- 
mination of  the  state  of  the  law  of  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  the  practice  under 
it ;  and,  with  this  vi^w,  we  examined 
many  of  the  assistant-barristers,  and 
agents  extensively  engaged  in  the  ma« 
nagement  of  estates  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  other  persons  whom 
we  thought  likely  to  give  us  general 
information. ''f 

This  was  wise  and  fair,  as  well  as 
natural.  Assistant-barristers,  agents, 
and  other  persons  capable  of  giving  in- 
formation, were,  with  much  propriety, 
summoned  and  examined.  But  what 
can  be  thought  of  the  paragraph  im* 
mediately  and  continuously  following : 

"  For  the  purpose,  also,  of  obtaining 
evidence  upon  the  subjects  of  our  in- 
quiry from  different  parts  of  the  coua- 
try,  and  from  various  classes  of  persons, 
we  addressed  the  letter  (No.  1,  append- 
ed to  this  report^  to  every  Board  of 
Guardians  througnout  the  country,  to 
every  Bishop  of  the  Established  Church, 
to  every  Roman  Catholic  Bishop,  and 
to  the  heads  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
from  whom,  generally,  we  received  ma- 
terial assistance."} 

One  passage  from  this  ill-conceived 
circular  will  be  sufficient  to  explain  its 
character : — 

"  We  request  that  you  will  do  us  the 
favour  to  pouit  out  such  individuals  as 
you  may  think  it  most  desirable  for  us 
to  examine,  and  will  also  point  out  to  us 
any  other  sources  from  which  ^ou  think 
that  evidence  of  an  authentic  nature 
may  be  derived.'* 


•  **  Digest  of  Evidence  taken  before  her  Majesty's  Commissioners  of  Inquiry 
into  the  State  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  respect  to  the  Occupation  of  Land  in 
Ireland."  Part  L  London:  Beggs  and  Son,  Parliament-strcet.  Dublin:  Hodges 
and  Smith,  Grafton-street.     8vo,  pp.  702. 

t  *'  Report  of  the  Commissioners,"  &c.,  p.  5.         X  ^^id. 
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By  complying  with  this  request,  the 
parties  addressed  are  encouraged  to 
believe  that  thev  will  "  render  mate- 
rial  assistance  towards  attaining  the 
object  of  the  commission ;"  and,  ac- 
cordingly, they  contributed  a  liberal 
supply  of  testimony.  The  procedure 
was  not  wise.  Had  bishops  and  boards 
been  solicited  each  to  name  one,  or 
even  two  witnesses,  between  whom  the 
Commissioners,  if  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, could  choose,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible that  the  invitation  might  have 
been  innocuous,  if  not  expedient ;  but 
to  grant  an  unlimited  freedom  of  sug- 
gestion— to  allow  of  the  sending  whole 
battalia  of  evidence — to  proclaim,  with- 
out the  poet*s  accompanying  caution, 

"  Locui  eft  et  pluribus  umbrtg 
Tu  quotUB  cue  velii  rescriU*," 

was  needlessly  to  court  confusion,  re- 
petition, sameness,  contradiction — to 
volunteer,  in  short,  facilities  for  ren- 
dering the  report  of  evidence  what  it 
is ;  a  report  of  which  the  noble  earl, 
its  patron,  says,  very  mildly  and  with 
perfect  truth,  that  the  documents  of 
which  it  consists 

"  Have  not  received,  and  will  not  in 
their  present  shape  receive,  that  degree 
of  general  attention  which  the  impor- 
tance of  thn  subject  might  justly  claim 
for  them."* 

And  there  is  another  provision, 
which  ought  to  have  been  inserted  in 
the  advertisement  for  witnesses.  They 
who  were  invited  to  supply  them, 
should  have  been  given  to  understand 
that  their  own  names,  as  well  as  those 
of  their  instruments,  should  be  made 
public,  not  171  globOf  but  individually. 
Had  this  condition  been  observed,  the 
Commissioners  may  feel  assured  that 
their  report  of  evidence  would  have 
been  more  generally  read— would  have 
proved  more  generally  useful — would 
have  been  far  more  manageable  in 
its  dimensions,  and  far  less  libellous 
in  its  character.  In  its  present  form, 
the  report  is,  too  often,  a  vehicle  for 
personal  slander  and  invective.  It  is 
not  enough  that  while  the  body  of  the 
page  parades  an  accusation,  the  mar- 
gin shall  contain  references  to  some 


statement  in  which  it  is  contradicted 
or  disproved. 

"  Whenever  the  evidence  had  refer- 
ence to  the  conduct  of  an  individual,  we 
felt  it  our  duty,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
communicate  with  him,  and  afford  every 
opportunity  for  explanation.  The  state- 
ments forwarded  m  reply  to  our  circu- 
lars (Nos.  5  and  6),  by  those  who  did 
not  consider  it  necessary  to  tender  them- 
selves for  examination,  we  hare  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  (omitting  such  passages 
as  appeared  to  be  irrelevant) ;  and  wt 
have  taken  care,  by  a  note  on  the  mar- 
gin  of  the  evidence,  to  enable  a  refer- 
ence to  be  made  at  once  to  the  explana- 
nation,  and  a  judgment  to  be  thus  form- 
ed as  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases,  this  coarse  of 
proceeding  has  appeared  to  give  satis- 
faction to  the  parties  concerned.'* !{•- 

port,  p.  6. 

We  are  quite  free  to  avow  tbatj 
were  we  parties  thus  concerDed,  wt 
should  not  have  been  so  easily  satisfied. 
A  slander  which  has  been  disproved 
ought  not  to  appear  in  the  Report. 
It  is  not  enough  that  a  crow-quill  re- 
ference shall  wait  on  it  in  the  mar* 
gin,  directing  the  reader  to  insti- 
tute a  search  for  the  answer  to  a 
charge,  and  for  the  arguments  bj 
which  the  merits  of  the  accusation  and 
of  the  defence  shall  be  ascertained* 
We  confidently  affirm  that  it  was  no 
part  of  the  duty  of  the  Commissioneri 
to  vend  calumnies ;  and  tbat»  injustice 
to  parties  slanderously  accused,  they 
should  have  effaced  from  their  pro* 
ceedings  reports  prejudicial  to  indi- 
vidual character,  amd  notMubgtamiieii£ 
Nor  was  it  enough  to  acquaint  an  in* 
dividual  that  he  had  been  aspersed  bj 
a  witness,  whose  name  he  maj  proW 
bly  never  liave  heard  before.  Ths 
name  of  the  party  on  whose  recent 
mendation  such  witness  was  heardi 
should  also  have  been  communicated; 
In  many  an  instance  the  witness  may 
have  been  nothing  more  than  the  in- 
strument of  his  prompter's  malice; 
and  to  know  at  whose  request  he  wsi 
examined,  might  be  to  learn  the  noil 
effectual  method  of  proving  hia  tcstf- 
mony  inadmissible. 

If  it  be  said  that  persons  of  station 
and  authority  would  not  have  recom- 
mended witnesses,  unless  their  own 
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share  in  the  transaction  was  to  remain 
a  secret;  the  reply  is  obvious,  that 
their  abstinence  would  not  have  been 
prejudicial  to  the  objects  of  the 
inquiry.  The  witness  for  whom  his 
patron  would  not  be  an  acknowledged 
voucher,  should  not  have  had  her  Ma- 
jesty's Commissioners  for  sponsors. 
We  should  be  glad  to  know  what  the 
noble  chairman  would  have  thought 
of  an  editor  who  used  the  columns  of  a 
public  journal,  as  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  Royal  Commission  were  used 
on  this  occasion  by  her  majesty's  ser- 
vants. Let  it  be  supposed  that  an 
advertisement  appears  in  a  leading 
journal,  or  a  circular  issues  from  its 
conductors,  calling  on  certain  parties 
to  reconjmend  witnesses,  who  are  to 
depose  to  matters  effecting  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant ;  that 
pursuant  to  this  invitation,  numerous 
charges  are  preferred  against  gentle- 
men of  good  repute,  by  parties  wholly 
unknown,  or  known  only  to  be  dis- 
regarded ;  that  notice  of  these  charges 
is  given  to  the  parties  immediately  con- 
cerned, and  permission  conceded  to 
them  to  put  in,  if  it  please  them,  a 
reply.  No  sane  man  would  be  satis* 
fied  with  such  a  permission.  The  ac- 
cuser was  not,  in  all  probability,  the 
real  delinquent.  He  who  forwarded, 
or  who  directed,  his  calumny  to  the 
press,  was  the  real  libeller;  and  the 
aggrieved  party  could  not  have  justice 
done  him  unless  the  journal  refused 
to  insert  the  false  charge — could  not 
have  redress  unless  the  name  of  his 
secret  enemy,  the  suborner  of  false 
witness,  were  made  known  to  him. 
In  one  respect  our  parallel  is  incom- 
plete ;  the  journalist  can  be  made 
answerable,  in  his  own  person,  for  the 
transgressions  of  his  paper — commis- 
sioners may  abuse  their  trust  with  im- 
punity ;  but  certainly  "  the  course  of 
proceeding"  in  which  they  do  evil,  is 
not  the  more  satisfactory  because  it 
affords  no  opportunity  of  redress. 

Unsatisfactory  as  such  procedures 
must  be  to  the  parties  immediately 
concerned,  they  are  not  less  so  to  the 
public.  It  is  not  for  his  amusement 
a  reader  will  have  recourse  to  the 
evidence  on  the  occupation  of  land  in 
Ireland  ;  and  it  is  not  held  profitable 
for  instruction  to  peruse  the  invec- 
tives and  complaints  with  which  one 
page  is  covered,  only  for  the  purpose 
of  learning  from  another  that  they 


were  all  falsehood,  and  had  their  origin 
in  misunderstanding  or  malice.  It  is 
not  thus  a  reader's  time  should  be 
wasted.  If,  indeed,  it  were  the  Com- 
missioners' purpose  to  supply  proof  of 
various  kinds  that  there  is  a  wicked 
conspiracy  against  Irish  landlords — a 
conspiracy  which  knows  the  efBcacy  of 
slander,  as  well  as  it  understands  the 
force  of  deadly  weapons,  and  which 
will  dare  to  convert  a  royal  commis- 
sion into  its  minister,  as  it  would  hire 
an  assassin,  and  misinform  or  misdirect 
a  newspaper,  it  may  have  been  wise 
and  good,  in  the  execution  of  such  a 
purpose,  to  show  how  calumnies  are 
hazarded.  But  more  should  have  been 
done  :  the  witnesses  should  have  come 
up  ticketed  and  labelled — witnesses  of 
the  bishops,  of  the  boards,  of  the  Re* 
peal  Association  (for  this  body,  it  ap- 
pears sent  up  its  quota) — all  should 
be  known  according  to  their  respec- 
tive troops,  80  that  when  a  reader  was 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  testimony, 
which  had  been  thoroughly  disproved, 
was,  yet,  reported,  he  had  but  to  con- 
sult the  Index,  in  order  to  learn  that 
the  report  is  given,  not  because  a  value 
is  set  upon  falsehood,  but  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  indirectly  implicating  the  party 
recommending,  in  the  guilt  of  his  no- 
minee. Had  a  course  like  this  been 
adopted,  one  great  part  of  the  Report 
would  not  be  dedicated  to  the  office  of 
neutralising  another  part,  and  damag- 
ing the  whole  ;  readers  would  not  be 
placed  under  the  necessity  of  examin- 
ing irrelevant  falsehood  while  occupied 
in  a  search  for  truth ;  and  an  invitation 
to  furnish  evidence  on  a  subject  of  ge- 
neral interest,  would  not  be  used  as  an 
occasion  for  gratifying  private  malice, 
and  circulating  slander. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
"  the  course  of  proceeding"  which  has 
provoked  these  comments,  rendered  a 
Digest  indispensable,  if  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Commissioners  of 
Land  Inquiry  were  to  be  available  for 
any  good  ;  and  we  willingly  accord  to 
the  Earl  of  Devon  the  praise  of  having 
made  a  judicious  choice,  in  selecting 
the  Messrs.  Kennedy  as  the  agents  by 
whom  his  design  was  to  be  carried  into 
execution.  Intimately  acquainted  as 
one  of  these  gentlemen  was  with  the 
whole  process  of  inquiry,  prepared  as 
was  the  other  by  his  professional  habits 
and  studies  for  the  task  assigned  to 
them,  the  abilities  of  both  were  likely 
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to  be  exerted,  and  have  been  exerted 
successfully ;  and  the  reader  may  feel 
a  confident  persuasion  that  if  there 
be  any  merit  in  the  Report,  it  will 
not  be  overlooked  or  lost  in  the  Digest. 

Of  this  performance  one  part  has 
been  given  to  the  public — the  other  is 
promised.  We  could  wish  that  some  of 
the  deferred  subjects  had  precedence  of 
topics  now  before  us  in  the  published 
volume.  It  would  seem  very  season- 
able to  have  the  chapters  on  Valua- 
tion, on  Rent,  on  County  Cess,  and 
other  charges  brought  under  discus- 
sion before  or  during  the  meeting  of 
parliament.  But  we  must  not  be  too 
exacting;  authors  and  editors  must 
be  indulged  in  the  permission  to  choose 
their  own  course  of  inquiry,  and  their 
own  mode  of  arrangement ;  and,  thank- 
ful for  what  they  offer  for  our  instruc- 
tion, we  should  content  ourselves  with 
a  hope  that  the  information  we  re- 
quire, with  some  little  impatience,  will 
be  found  ready  for  use  before  it  is  too 
late  to  derive  advantage  from  it. 

The  portion  of  the  Digest  now  pub- 
lished contains  matter,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, of  undeniable  importance,  as 
even  its  table  of  contents  gives  assur- 
ance. Besides  the  prefatory  notice 
from  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  an  in- 
troductory chapter,  by  the  editors,  on 
the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant,  it 
contains  a  summary  of  evidence,  illus- 
trated by  well-chosen  extracts,  on  the 
subjects  following : — *'  1.  Agriculture. 
2.  Draining  and  Subsoiling.  3.  Farm- 
buildings.  4.  Compensations  for  te- 
nants' permanent  improvements.  5. 
Capital.  6.  Tenure.  7.  Tenant-right, 
or  sale  of  good  will.  8.  Agrarian 
Outrages.  9.  Farmers.  10.  Size  of 
Farms.  11.  Subdivision  of  Farms. 
12.  Consolidation  of  Farms.  13.  La- 
bourers. 14.  Con-acre.  15.  Allot- 
ments. 16.  Waste  lands  and  Emigra- 
tion." 

The  prevailing  impression  left  on 
the  mind  after  a  perusal  of  the  chap- 
ters  in  which  these  Tgravo  topics  are 
discussed,  is  one  of  deep  but  not  hope- 
less alarm.  The  evils  of  our  condi- 
tion are  unsparingly  enumerated  and 
described  ;  the  dangers  inseparable 
from  such  a  state  of  things  are  set 
forth  faithfully,  and  without  exagge- 
ration ;  and  a  monitory  tone  pervades 
the  whole  performance,  urging  upon 
all  who  have  wisdom  to  advise,  and  will 
to  sacrifice  and  endure,  the  necessity 


of  devising  and  adopting,  without  de- 
lay, such  measures,  protective  and  re- 
medial, as  may  prevent  a  fatal  catas- 
trophe. The  danger  is  how  to  act  on 
advice  of  this  description  without  pre- 
cipitating the  catastrophe  by  the  very 
measures  adopted  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  it*  The  great  end  to  be  ob- 
tained is,  to  effect  such  an  adjustment 
of  the  relation  between  landlord  and 
tenant  as  may  be  mutually  beneficial ; 
and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  task 
must  be  apparent  to  all  who  reflect  on 
the  uncertainty  which  may  cover,  for 
some  time  longer,  the  questions  which 
continually  arise  as  to  the  value  of 
agricultural  property.  The  crisis 
through  which  our  institutions  are  to 
be  protected,  is  one  in  which  indivi- 
dual character  would  be  of  especial 
importance;  in  which  a  good  under- 
standing between  parties  engraged  in 
relations  mutually  profitable  might 
prove  more  than  ordinarily  beneficial ; 
in  which  kindly  feelings,  manifestiog 
themselves  in  a  reciprocity  of  good 
offices,  would  suggest  remedies  for  diffi- 
culties as  they  arise,  far  more  effica- 
cious and  appropriate  than  legislation 
could  embrace  or  imagine ;  and  in  this 
crisis,  for  which,  it  may  be  confidently 
affirmed,  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel 
make  ample  provision,  and  for  which^ 
considering  its  various,  complicated* 
unforeseen,  and  incessant  perils  and 
emergencies,  no  human  sagacity  can 
provide  by  law,  it  is  alarmiDff  to  feel 
that  the  tendency  to  court  parliament- 
ary interference  is  so  prevailing,  and 
that  endeavours  to  disparage  and  dis- 
concert those  benevolent  affections, 
which  might  be  rendered  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  reclaiming  societyy 
are  unceasing  and  unscrupulous.  Were 
the  good  dispositions  of  good  landlwds 
to  take  effect,  we  could  well  afford  to 
wait  for  a  more  settled  season  before 
enacting  new  laws  ;  and  we  should  be 
protected  from  the  danger  of  entering 
on  a  course,  or  continuing  in  it»  which 
threatens  to  confound  the  evil  with  the 
good,  imposing  on  generosity  and  in- 
dulgence the  penalties  of  cnmcy  and 
supplying  the  selfish  with  ezcnsey  if 
not  reason,  for  becoming  confirmed  in 
sordid  practices. 

But  this  is  the  old  story.  Laws  are 
designed  for  the  evil,  not  the  good ; 
they  are  protections  against  iniquity. 

**  Jura  invent*  metu  injiuti  fainn  ateeiw  ait, 
Tcmpora  f i  fattoiqiN  Tells  trolTirt  anuMll.** 
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We  must  turn  from  this  moralising 
strain  into  \v)nch  we  have  been  uncon- 
sciously led,  and  give  the  reader  some 
notices  of  the  work  which  has  suggest- 
ed our  observation?. 

The  Digest  opens  spiritedly  and 
well.  The  editors  address  themselves 
at  once  to  the  matter  of  most  concern, 
and  show  that  the  great  rule  of  com- 
position is  universally  applicable.  In 
truth  and  fiction,  in  works  of  instruc- 
tion as  well  as  in  those  of  fancy  and 
taste,  the  author  will  be  wise  who 
plunges  at  once  "  in  medias  res/*  as 
the  editors  of  the  Digest  do  in  the  fol- 
lowing, their  opening  passage  : — 

Page  1—"  The  whole  of  that  vast 
mass  of  evidence  taken  by  the  Com- 
missioners in  reference  to  the  mutual 
relation  existing  between  the  proprie- 
tors and  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland,  is 
at  once  conclusive,  painfully  interesting, 
and  most  portentous  in  its  character. 

"  It  proves  that  the  safety  of  the 
country,  and  the  respective  interests  of 
both  those  classes,  call  loudly  for  a 
cautious  but  immediate  adjustment  of 
the  grave  questions  at  issue  between 
them.  In  every  district  of  the  country 
we  find  that  a  widely-spread  and  daily- 
increasing  confusion  as  to  the  respective 
rights  and  claims  of  these  classes  exists ; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  reject  the  con- 
viction, that  unless  they  be  distinctly 
defined  and  respected,  much  social  dis- 
order and  national  inconvenience  must 
inevitably  be  the  consequence. 

*'  It  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  tenant  claims  what  he  calls  a  tenant- 
right  in  the  land^  irrespective  of  any 
let;al  claim  vested  in  him,  or  of  any  im- 
provement effected  by  him ;  that  the 
value  of  this  claim  is  estimated  at  dif* 
fcrent  rates  in  different  localities  ;  that 
it  is  rather  openly  admitted  or  silently 
acquiesced  in  by  the  landlords  in  some 
districts,  whilst  it  is  considerably  re- 
stricted or  absolutely  denied  by  others. 

"  In  the  North  of  Ireland  this  system 
is  pretty  generally  either  authorized  or 
connived  at  by  the  landlord ;  and  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a  tenant  without  a 
lease  to  sell  the  bare  privilege  of  occu- 
pancy or  possession  of  his  farm  without 
any  visible  sign  of  improvement  having 
been  made  by  him,  at  from  ten  to  six- 
teen, up  to  twenty  and  even  forty  years* 
purchase  of  the  rent ;  and  the  compara- 
tive tranquillity  of  that  district  may, 
perhaps,  be  mainly  attributable  to  this 
fact. 

Page  2 — *'  In  the  north,  where  it  is 
permitted,  agrarian  crimes  are  rare. 
i\\  other  places,  where  it  is  resisted, 
they  are  of  common  occurrence." 


The  apprehensions  expressed  by  the 
editors  are  not  chimerical,  nor  did  they 
over-estimate  the  importance  of  having 
the  great  question  which  arises  out  of 
the  occupation  of  land,  wisely  and 
justly  settled.  The  tenant  has  a  moral 
right  to  be  recompensed  for  his  per- 
manent  improvements.  To  convert 
the  moral  right  into  a  legal,  would  be 
desirable  for  all  parties  concerned; 
and  when  terms  of  compensation  can 
be  arranged,  such  as  will  apply  to  the 
great  variety  of  cases  which  are  to  be 
considered,  we  shall  be  rejoiced  to  see 
a  law  enacted  which  shall  be  respective 
alike  of  the  landlord's  title  and  the 
tenant's  interest.  But  we  do  not  like 
to  see  laws  passed  which  seem  framed 
for  the  encouragement  of  litigation,  and 
we  are  therefore  desirous  that  no  law  on 
tenant-right  or  compensation  for  im- 
provement shall  be  framed  in  a  hurry* 

The  subject  of  tenant-right  is  dis- 
cussed at  large  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter, in  which  its  advantages,  inconve- 
niencies,  and  dangers  are  faithfully 
detailed.  There  is,  however,  one 
opinion  of  the  editors  which  we  would 
be  slow  to  adopt,  and  we  state  our 
objection  to  it  here,  because  we  are 
aware  that  it  has  very  general  accep- 
tance among  those  who  are  esteemed 
authorities  on  questions  arising  out  of 
the  social  state  of  Ireland.  The  "  free- 
dom of  the  north  from  agrarian  out- 
rage," is  ascribed  mainly  to  theacknow- 
ledgment  of  the  tenant-right  in  the 
province  of  Ulster.  Thb  we  believe 
to  be  a  very  erroneous  judgment. 
The  facts  are  admitted,  that  Ulster  is 
tranquil,  and  that  the  custom  of  tenant- 
right  prevails  there,  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  prevalence  of  that 
custom  is  rather  a  proof  than  a  cause 
of  the  tranquillity  which  it  has  not  the 
power  to  disturb.  We  believe  that 
"tenant-right"  is  a  result  from  the 
state  of  society  in  the  north,  and  are 
persuaded  that  so  far  from  conducing 
to  the  tranquillity  of  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  it  would  be  an  element  of  dis- 
order and  confusion  wherever  the 
ameliorating  influences  of  Ulster  were 
not  exerted  upon  it.  In  the  transfer 
of  farms  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  the  landlord 
exercises  a  veto  upon  the  nomination 
of  a  successor,  and  pronounces  on  the 
amount  of  purchase  money.  The  lat- 
ter exercise  of  authority  may  not  be 
absolute ;  by  collusion  between  the  out- 
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going  and  incoming  tenant  it  may  be 
evaded,  but  the  former  power  gives 
assurance  against  every  gross  abuse  of 
privilege.  Could  such  a  power  be 
exerted  in  any  district  where  there 
was  not  the  security  which  prevails  in 
Ulster  ?  Dare  a  landlord  in  various 
parts  of  the  south  or  west  prosecute 
the  inquiries  and  exercise  the  autho- 
rity essential  to  the  safe  indulgence  of 
the  tenant-right  ?  We  would  not  ad- 
vise such  boldness.  In  truth,  tenant- 
right  is  a  stringent  test  of  the  state  of 
societv  where  it  is  admitted.  The 
constitution  to  which  it  does  not  prove 
fatal  must  be  sound.  In  the  north  it 
has  been  the  natural  growth  of  mutual 
good  understanding  and  good  offices 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  of  an 
improving  intercourse,  cultivated  under 
favourable  circumstances  and  amid 
wholesome  influences,  and  it  partakes 
of  the  qualities  of  the  condition  in  which 
it  has  grown  ;  to  transplant  it  without 
most  careful  preparation,  to  an  uncon- 
genial state  of  society,  would  be  per- 
nicious. It  would  be  to  introduce  a 
new  element  of  disunion  and  disorder 
where  noxious  things  grow  fastest. 
Tenants  would  form  chimerical  esti- 
mates of  its  value ;  landlords  would 
soon  feel  all  its  inconveniencies.  It 
would  soon  suggest  excuses  for  post- 
poning the  payment  of  rent ;  would  be 
appealed  to  as  security  where  loans 
were  contracted;  would  be  looked  to 
as  the  provision  for  children ;  and 
when  the  landlord  sought  to  make  it 
available  for  the  payment  of  arrears  of 
rent,  he  would  probably  succeed  in 
making  or  in  exasperating  as  many 
conspirators,  as  the  assertion  of  his 
right  had  disappointed  expectants.  If 
the  system  of  the  north  is  to  be  intro- 
duced into  Munster,  society  must  be 
prepared  for  it.  The  tenant-right 
should  be  regarded,  not  as  a  specific, 
but  a  test ;  and  instead  of  hoping  to 
tranquillize  a  distracted  state  of  society 
by  its  admission,  tranquillity  must  have 
been  already  induced  and  confirmed, 
in  order  to  render  the  new  element  of 
disorder  innocuous. 

The  chapters  on  agriculture  and 
draining  contain  much  useful  infor- 
mation, and  are  hopeful,  even  in  their 
accounts  of  the  extreme  imperfection 
of  our  present  agricultural  system. 
The  capabilities  of  improvement  are 
])roved  to  be  great,  and  methods  are 
shown  by  which  our  neglected  resources 


can  be  effectually  developed.  We 
have  much  to  learn,  and  much  powers 
as  well  as  scope,  to  improve. 

Page  13 — **  The  general  tenor  of  the 
evidence  given  before  theCommissioners, 
proves  that,  with  the  exception  of  some 
districts  in  the  north,  and  some  particu- 
lar localities  and  estates,  or  individual 
farms  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  the 
usual  agricultural  practice  throughout 
Ireland  is  defective  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, whether  as  regards  the  permanent 
f)roparation  and  improvement  of  the 
and  essential  to  successful  tillage,  the 
limited  selection  of  the  crops  cultivated, 
or  the  relative  succession  and  tillage  of 
those  crops.  But  it  likewise  gives,  at 
the  same  time,  the  encouraging  proofs, 
that  where  these  exceptions  exist,  where 
judicious  exertions  have  been  made  to 
improve  the  state  and  texture  of  the 
soil,  and  to  introduce  a  more  desirable 
and  extensive  selection  and  rotation  of 
crops,  these  exertions  have  been  at- 
tended with  the  most  striking  snccess 
and  profit. 

Page  14—*'  It  has  been  stated  almoft 
universally  throughout  the  evidence, 
that  the  lands  in  nearly  every  district 
in  Ireland  require  drainage ;  that  the 
drainage  and  deep  movinc  of  the  lands 
or  subsoiling  have  proved  most  remu- 
nerative operations  wherever  they  have 
been  applied;  that  these  operations 
have  been,  as  yet,  introduced  but  to  a 
very  limited  extent. 

*'  That  the  mass  of  tho  landa  is  held 
by  small  working  farmers. 

*'  That  the  small  farmera  and  la* 
bourers  are,  for  considerable  portiont 
of  the  year,  in  search  of  employment 
which  they  cannot  obtain. 

'*  That  the  most  valuable  oropa  and 
the  most  profitable  rotations  cannot  be 
adopted  on  wet  lands,  &c.  &o. 

Page  16 — **  Many  witnesses  attribute 
the  general  apathy  in  farming  improve- 
mcnts  to  a  want  of  knowledge  amongst 
the  farming  classes ;  and  they  recom- 
mend,  as  an  obvious  remedy,  the  exten- 
sion of  agricultural  schools,  with  model 
farms,  and  agricultural  societies,  on  an 
improved  principle  of  action,  thronghont 
the  country. 

Page  77 — **  The  evidence  given  apoo 
drainage  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  First,  that  which  refers  to 
opening  the  great  drainage  basins  of 
the  country,  by  deepening  and  widening 
rivers,  and  cutting  general  water- 
courses, with  a  view  to  relieve  entire 
districts  or  considerable  tracts  of  land 
from  constant  submersion  or  occasional 
inundation,  and  likewise  to  facilitate 
tho  second  class  of  drainage*  which 
consists  in  reUeving  individual    fams 
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and    fields    from     superflaous     mois- 
ture. 

**  The  first  class,  or  general  drainage, 
having  been  placed  under  the  particular 
charge  of  a  competent  public  depart- 
ment, armed  with  the  requisite  lc«iisla- 
tive  powers,  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners appears  to  have  been  given 
more  particularly  to  the  second  branch 
of  the  subject,  or  farm  drainage.  And 
it  is  only  requisite  here  to  observe,  that 
man  V  of  the  objections  made  in  the  evi- 
dence, with  respect  to  the  rules  under 
which  the  general  drainage  of  the 
country  w^as  then  conducted,  would  not 
now  be  applicable,  as  the  acts  in  force 
at  that  time  have  been  considerably 
modified  and  amended  by  subsequent 
acts  of  parliament. 

**It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  assumed, 
that  this  most  important  branch  of  the 
subject  is  placed  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
is  receiving  that  close  attention  from 
the  able  men  charged  with  its  superin- 
tendance,  that  shall  insure  the  gradual 
removal  of  all  that  may  yet  appear  ob- 
jectionable in  the  details. 

"  It  is,  no  doubt,  proved  to  be,  in 
many  districts,  the  essential  preliminary 
upon  which  the  execution  of  farm  drain- 
age depends. 

**  The  testimony  is  quite  unanimous — 
first,  as  to  the  great  extent  to  which 
farm  drainage  is  required  in  every  dis- 
trict in  Ireland ;  secondly,  as  to  the 
impossibility  of  introducing  the  im- 
proved and  most  profitable  crops  and 
modes  of  cultivation  on  wet  lands,  until 
such  drainage  shall  have  been  effected ; 
thirdly,  as  to  the  enormous  profit  at- 
tending such  drainage  operations — a 
profit  so  large,  that  the  testimony  of  the 
most  capable  witnesses,  based  on  their 
own  practical  experience,  states  that 
the  whole  cost  of  thorough  draining 
their  land  has  been  paid  back  to  them 
by  the  consequent  increase  of  crop,  in 
periods  from  one  to  three  years  ;  and 
scarcely  any  witness  who  was  examined 
calculates  beyond  seven  years,  the  period 
required  thus  to  bring  back  the  amount 
he  had  invested  in  such  an  improve- 
ment. 

**  The  vital  importance  of  the  second 
consideration  above  stated,  as  to  the 
impossibilityof  introducing  the  improved 
and  most  profitable  crops  and  mode  of 
cultivation  on  wet  lands,  until  such 
drainage  shall  have  been  effected,  has 
been  fearfully  increased  since  the  Land 
Commission  evidence  was  received. 

**  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  that  since 
that    period,    the    destruction    of   the 

feneral  crop  upon  which  the  population 
epended  for  existence,  has  occurred. 
**  That    this   destruction    has  taken 
place  under  circumstances  which  must 


have  warned  discreet  men  against  the 
risk  of  planting  the  potato  extensivelj 
in  future. 

"  That  there  is  no  other  crop  which 
can  be  successfully  substituted  in  the 
lands  in  their  present  state,  by  merely 
following  the  ordinary  modes  of  tillage 
fitting  for  such  crops. 

"  That,  in  fact,  the  Irish,  or  lazy-bed 
method  of  planting  potatoes,  supplied 
the  most  mmute  conceivable  system  of 
artificial  drainage  for  that  one  crop, 
although  the  ground  was  not  perma* 
nently  drained  by  it ;  and,  therefore,  to 
insure  the  growth  of  any  substitute,  not 
being  an  aquatic  plant,  some  similar 
precaution  must  be  adopted,  until  the 
permanent  thorough  drainage  shall  have 
been  effected. 

*'  That  the  most  useful  substitutes 
for  the  potato,  as  beet-root,  mangel- 
wurzel,  carrots,  parsnips,  and  turnips, 
not  only  require  that  the  land  should  be 
well  drained,  but  they  likewise  require 
that  it  should  be  much  more  deeply 
moved,  and  more  perfectly  puWerizea, 
than  for  potato  culture." 

The  fears  expressed  in  the  latter 
part  of  this  extract  will  now  perhaps 
be  esteemed  groundless  by  many,  but 
they  do  not  materially  affect  the  value 
of  the  editor's  reasoning.  They  merely 
show  the  species  of  uncertainty  which 
attaches  to  that  mysterious  energy  by 
which  God  causes  his  earth  to  give 
food  for  his  creatures.  *'  In  his  hands 
are  the  issues  of  lifet"  and  of  all  "  ap- 
pertaining unto  life;"  and,  in  hismercy^ 
he  makes  us  feel  our  dependance  on 
Him,  by  so  baffling  human  calcula- 
tion as  to  keep  perpetually  before  us 
the  imperfection  of  all  finite  and  se- 
condary causes. 

The  obstacles  to  the  prosecution  of 
those  works  of  improvement  which 
the  editors  recommended  as  remunera- 
tive are  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  ig- 
norance and  the  poverty  of  the  people 
— want  of  security  for  the  investment 
of  capital  also  proves  a  discourage- 
ment to  the  enterprises  of  some  weal- 
thy farmers.  Landlords,  it  is  manifest, 
should  take  a  lead  in  the  work  of  im- 
provement wherever  it  is  in  their 
power,  and,  by  due  exertion,  the  funds 
placed  by  government  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Board  of  Works,  may  bo  ren- 
dered available  for  their  uses.  The 
editors  of  the  Digest  have  prefixed  to 
their  chapter  on  capital  a  valuable 
summary  of  evidence,  from  which  we 
offer  the  following  extracts : — 
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Page  193—"  From  the  evidence  given 
upon  the  subject  of  capital  in  Irelaml, 
OS  applicable  to  farming  purposes — its 
deficiency,  the  causes  producing  that 
deficiency,  and  their  effects,  and  the 
modes  by  which  the  various  classes  seek 
to  supply  a  remedy — the  following  ap- 
pear to  be  the  substance  of  the  most 
important  statements  adduced,  viz. : — 
**  That  there  is  an  absolute  deficiency 
of  capital  amongst  the  farming  classes, 
for  the  profitable  cultivation  of  their 
lands. 

**  That  this  deficiency  is  increased  by 
disinclination,  particularly  amongst  the 
small  farmers,  to  invest  on  their  farms 
such  money  capital  as  they  possess. 

Page  194 — "  That  the  general  me- 
thods for  supplying  the  deficiency  of 
capital,  are,  for  the  larger  classes  of 
farmers,  through  the  regular  banks ; 
and,  for  the  small  farmers  and  labourers, 
through  loan  funds  and  local  usurers. 

"  That  the  rent  is  often  paid  by  dis- 
counting three  months'  bills,  which  are 
frequently  renewed. 

**  That  the  bank  interest  on  bills  is 
generally  five  or  six  per  cent.,  and  the 
rate  charged  for  discounting,  including 
the  charge  for  stamps  and  commission, 
amounts  to  10  or  12  per  cent,  per 
annum. 

'*  That  the  more  extensive  farmers 
are  those  who  chiefly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, raise  money  at  banks. 

**  That  the  agents  or  proprietors  are 
frequently  involved  in  these  bill  trans- 
actions. 

"  That  the  practice  of  borrowing 
from  banks  is  very  injurious  to  the 
tenants. 

•*  That  the  interest  paid  by  the  needy 
man  to  local  usurers  frequently  ranges 
from  25  to  100  per  cent. 

**  That  local  usurers  arc  generally 
meal -mongers. 

**  That  the  borrower  from  the  meal- 
monger  frequently  negociates  his  loan 
by  purchasing  a  certain  quantity  of  meal 
on  credit,  at  twice  its  value,  giving  his 
obligation  and  security,  and  then  selling 
it  back  to  the  usurer  at  the  market  price 
for  ready  money.  One  witness  states 
that  he  has  known  the  same  bag  of  meal 
to  be  sold  and  j'esold  in  this  way  to 
twelve  or  fifteen  successive  persons. 

Page  196 — **  That  various  expenses, 
added  to  the  loss  of  time  incurred  by 
attendance  at  the  loan- fund  office,  in- 
crease the  actual  cost  of  loans  very 
much  above  the  rate  of  interest  actually 
paid  to  the  loan-office. 

**  That  the  fines  imposed  on  those  who 
pay  their  instalments  irregularly,  also 
much  increase  the  burden. 

"  That  in  addition  to  the  loss  of  time 
incurred  by  paying  weekly  instalments. 


that  mode  of  payment  is  ill  suited  to 
small  farmers,  as  they  have  not,  in  ge* 
neral,  any  means  of  raising  small  sums 
of  money  at  close  intervals. 

**  That  this  last  objection  does  not 
apply  to  the  cases  of  faboorers  in  con- 
stant employment,  of  mechanics,  or  of 
those  small  farmers  who  can  procore  a 
constant  market  for  their  dairy  pro- 
duce. 

**  That  to  raise  the  instalments,  far- 
mers are  sometimes  obliged  to  sell  a 
small  portion  of  turf,  or  potatoes,  or  to 
pawn  their  clothes. 

**  That  the  existence  of  a  loan-fond 
has  been  known  to  contribute  to  the 
prosperity  of  pawnbroking  establish- 
ments, and  of  local  usurers. 

**  That  the  loan-funds  ^ve  an  oppor- 
tunity of  readily  procuring  money  to 
meet  temporary  dimculties,  and  thereby 
foster  improvident  habits. 

"  That,  as  loan-funds  are  nsnalW 
constituted,  the  highest  praise  whi(» 
can  with  truth  be  allowed  to  them  is, 
that  they  are  less  iihmediately  rainoaj 
than  private  usurers. 

**  That  the  evils  of  loan-funds  arise 
from  the  abuse  and  mismanagement  of 
these  institutions. 

**  That  if  properly  managed,  and  the 
loans  only  given  for  reproductive  pur- 
poses, they  may  be  most  useful.'* 

It  is  not  rash  to  affirm  that  many  of 
the  evils  here  alluded  to  might  be  cor- 
rected by  combination  among  vigilant 
and  prudent  landlords^  alive  to  their 
duty,  and  resolute  to  discharge  it.  And 
we  would  also  observe,  that,  in  esti- 
mating the  capital  at  their  disposal,  its 
amount  ought  not  to  be  computed  by 
the  sums  they  are  able  to  raise  in 
actual  money.  In  a  country  where 
labour  can  be  made  reproduotivef 
whatever  may  serve  as  wages  of  labour 
is  capital,  and  the  surplus  produce  of 
a  farm  may  return  a  far  better  price 
if  the  payment  be  made  in  drainage  of 
the  field  than  it  could  yield  aa  money 
price  in  the  market.  We  are  no  advo- 
cates for  a  general  system  of  barter, 
aware^  as  all  observant  persons  mutt 
be,that  it  affords  opportunities  of  frand 
ample  enough  to  justify  its  nam^  but 
we  feel  that  a  name  ought  not  to  de- 
ter an  upright  and  benevolent  man 
from  rendering  the  best  service  he 
canto  his  impoverished  and  unemploy- 
ed neighbours,  and  from  turning  the 
produce  of  his  lands  to  the  best  ac- 
count which  circumstances  place  with- 
in his  power,  and  of  which  justice  would 
approve.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  meal- 
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seller,  as  well  as  the  usurer,  may  find 
his  occupation  somewhat  abridged 
whenever  the  landlord  pays  his  labour- 
ers with  food  they  have  themselves 
helped  to  raise — it  may  be  true  that 
the  harmonies  of  political  economy 
may  be  for  a  while  disturbed  by  a 
procedure  not  in  keeping  with  the 
maxims  of  the  day — and  it  is  also  true 
that  the  due  distribution  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  may  be  embarrassed  and 
disordered  by  a  perseverance  in  such 
irregularity  ;  but  it  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  emergency  justifies, 
and,  perhaps,  demands,  a  departure 
from  ordinary  and  traditional  rules  of 
action  —  that  what  landlords  are  to 
think  of  now  is,  how  best  to  care  for 
the  immediate  interest  of  their  own 
belongings — how  they  are  to  sustain 
the  enormous  burdens  cast  upon  them, 
and  to  overcome  unexampled  difficul- 
ties— how  their  tenants  and  labourers 
are  to  be  preserved  from  pauperism. 
At  such  a  time,  a  landlord  should  hold 
himself  disembarrassed  from  all  that 
does  not  associate  itself  with  his  im- 
mediate duty.  His  care  should  be  how 
to  make  his  estate  productive  to  the 
highest  degree  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible, and  to  ensure  to  his  tenantry  the 
greatest  possible  extent  of  remunera- 
tive employment.  It  will  be  matter  of 
individual  concern  whether  this,  his 
great  duty,  be  more  effectually  dis- 
charged by  bringing  farming  produce 
to  the  market,  and  money,  as  wages  of 
labourers,  to  the  farm — or  whether 
grain  be  sent  to  the  mill  to  be  distri- 
buted to  labourers,  wholly  or  partly  in 
lieu  of  money  payments.  The  circum- 
stances of  each  locality  will  enable  a 
prudent  landlord  to  determine  for 
himself — all  we  would  urge  upon  him 
is  this,  that  where  the  surplus  produce 
of  a  harvest  which  has  been  blessed 
abundantly,  can  yield  a  better  return 
for  years  to  come,  when  invested  in 
drainage  and  other  permanent  im- 
provements than  it  seems  likely  to 
yield  in  the  grain  market,  no  man 
should  be  deterred  from  following  the 
course  which  seems  wisest  by  the 
empty  outcry  against  "barter."  Po- 
litical economy  is,  no  doubt,  wise  in 
its  generation.  Where  moral  influ- 
ences are  deficient,  it  has  its  great  ad- 
vantage, but  an  upright  and  prudent 
landlord,  a  tenant  industrious  and 
honest,  may  find  a  course,  which  theory 
discountenances^  to  be,  in  many  an  in- 


stance, in  its  processes  and  results,  the 
most  commodious,  the  fairest,  and  the 
most  expedient. 

'I'he  division  and  consolidation  of 
farms  give  occasion  for  two  chapters  ; 
although,  properly  speaking,  they  con- 
stitute the  action  and  reaction  of  one 
subject.  Tenants  have  unduly  and 
injuriously  subdivided — landlords,  of 
late,  have  endeavoured  to  set  bounds 
to  the  evil,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  with  what  result — 

**  nine  exaudiri  gemltiu,  et  Bmr%  lonare 
Verbera:  turn  atridor  ferri  tract«qu«  catena*.** 

"This  evil  [subdivision  of  farms]  is 
one  difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
vent. The  parent,  possessed  of  a  farm, 
looks  upon  it  as  a  means  of  providing 
for  his  family  after  his  decease ;  and, 
consequently,  rarely  induces  them  to 
adopt  any  other  than  agricultural  pur- 
suits, or  makes  any  other  provision  for 
them  than  the  miserable  segment  of  a 
farm  which  he  can  carye  for  each  out 
of  his  holding,  itself  perhaps  below  the 
smallest  size  which  can  give  profitable 
occupation  to  a  family.  Each  son,  as  he 
is  married,  is  installed  in  his  portion  of 
the  ground;  in  some  cases,  eyen  the 
sons-m-Iaw  receive,  as  the  dowries  of 
their  brides,  some  share  of  the  farm.  In 
yain  does  the  landlord  or  agent  threaten 
the  tenant ;  in  yain  is  the  erection  of 
new  houses  prohibited,  or  the  supply  of 
turf  limited.  The  tenant  relies  on  the 
sympathy  of  his  class  to  prevent  eject- 
ment, and  on  his  own  ingenuity  to  de- 
feat the  other  impediments  to  his  fa- 
vourite mode  of  providing  for  his  family. 

**  The  fear  of  this  subdivision,  and  its 
ruinous  consequences,  appear,  from  the 
testimony  of  many,  to  be  the  principal 
causes  preventing  the  grant  of  leases, 
as  the  power  of  the  landlord  to  resist 
them,  though  always  insufficient,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  much  diminished  where  the 
tenant  holds  by  lease,  no  matter  how 
stringent  the  covenants  against  subdi- 
vision may  be,  it  being  stated  that  the 
difficulty  of  enforcing  the  covenants  in 
leases  is  in  general  yery  great. 

**  It  appears  that  subdivision  is  occa- 
sionally caused  by  the  tenant  selling  a 
part  of  his  farm  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  some  temporary  purpose."^p.  418. 

**  Instead  of  each  sub-tenant  or  as- 
signee of  a  portion  of  the  farm  receiving 
his  holding  in  one  compact  lot,  he  obtains 
a  part  of  each  particular  quality  of  land, 
so  that  his  tenement  consists  oi  a  num- 
ber of  scattered  patches,  each  too  small 
to  be  separately  fenced,  and  exposed  to 
the  constant  depredations  of  his  neigh- 
bours'cattle,  thus  affording  a  fruitful 
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source  of  quarrels,  and  utterly  preyent- 
ing  the  possibility  of  the  introduction  of 
any  improved  system  of  husbandry.  A 
map  of  a  townland,  in  which  subdivision 
upon  this  system  has  been  in  operation, 
is  given  below,  and  will  explain  more 
clearly  than  words  the  state  of  lands 
held  in  this  way,  or,  according  to  the 
provincial  term,  *  held  in  rundale.' 

"  Lord  George  llill's  words,  among 
other  facts  relating  to  rundale,  stated 
that  one  person  held  his  farm  in  forty- 
two  different  patclies,  and  at  last  gave 
up  in  despair  of  finding  it ;  and  that  a 
field  of  half  an  acre  was  held  by  twenty- 
two  different  persons." — p.  419. 

"  Much  evidence  of  a  most  contra- 
dictory character  was  given  upon  the 
consolidation  of  small  farms  into  large. 
Many  statements  were  made  of  cases  in 
which  such  consolidation  had  been  ef- 
fected ;  but  these  statements  were,  in 
general,  met  by  counter-statements,  de- 
nying the  general  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion, or  alleging  groat  exaggeration  in 
it.  It  seems  to  be  hardly  the  province 
of  a  digest  such  as  this,  to  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  veracity  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  each  particular  case  of  alleged 
oppressive  consolidation,  as  these  in- 
Etances  only  affected  the  characters  of 
particular  individuals,  and  not  the  gene- 
ral question  as  relating  to  the  country 
at  large.  It  may  suffice,  that  it  appears 
that,  in  some  cases,  tenants  have  been 
ejected  for  the  purpose  of  consolidating 
farms  ;  but  that  there  are  few  estates 
upon  which  evictions  for  this  purpose 
have  occurred,  though  on  some  of  those 
few  estates  many  tenants  have  been 
ejected. 

"It  appears,  too,  that  in  general, 
where  such  evictions  have  occurred,  the 
ejected  tenants  owed  considerable  ar- 
rears of  rent,  which,  in  most  cases,  were 
remitted,  and  that  some  allowance  in 
money  or  value  was  made  to  them.  The 
farms,  too,  from  which  they  were  re- 
moved, seem  to  have  usually  been  below 
the  minimum  size  capable  of  affording  a 
maintenance  or  profitable  and  constant 
employment  to  an  average  family." — 
p.  451. 

**  That  class  of  consolidation  which 
consists  in  giving  to  each  tenant  a  com- 
pact equivalent  for  lands  held  in  rundale 
or  scattered  lots,  appears  to  bo  abso- 
lutely necessary  before  taking  any  other 
steps  to  improve  an  estate  so  circum- 
stanced, or  the  condition  of  its  occu- 
piers. 

"  This,  however,  is  a  most  difficult 
operation,  in  which  the  prejudices,  the 
suspicions,  the  fear  of  losing  by  a  change, 
or  the  desire  of  obtaining  some  undue 
advantage,  unite  the  greater  portion  of 
jhe  peasantry  in  resisting  almost  any 


measure  of  the  kind  when  proposed  to 
them,  although  they  acutely  feel  the  eyili 
inflicted  upon  them  by  the  rundale  sys- 
tem. 

**  It  is,  however,  possible  to  overcome 
these  difficulties.** 

We  pass  over  much  matter  of  which 
we  freely  acknowledge  the  iroportancey 
on  the  structure  of  houses^  and  the 
economy  of  house  and  farm  ;  but  we 
cannot  dismiss,  without  some  notice, 
the  chapter  on  agrarian  outrages — 
offences  on  which,  because  of  the  end 
to  be  attained  by  them,  the  abhorrence 
of  just  men  is  not  so  severely  visited, 
as  on  other  crimes,  and  with  which 
law  seems  disposed  to  deal  with  less 
than  its  characteristic  rigour.  Ac- 
cording to  some  moralists,  these  out- 
rages are  the  retributions  of  "wild 
justice,"  and,  even  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Messrs.  Kennedy,  they  are  the 
expedients  of  men  who  have  suffered 
moral  wrong  to  obtain  revenge,  if  not 
redress,  for  their  sufferings :— > 

'*  Hence  we  find,  that  for  years  past  a 
systematic  combination  of  the  working 
classes  in  Ireland  has  been  in  operation ; 
the  main  object  of  which  appears  to  have 
been  to  control  the  legitimate  manage- 
ment of  property. 

I*  It  was  not  easy  for  a  man  when 
building  a  house,  and  thereby  investing 
his  property  permanently  in  the  land,  to 
imagine  that  he  had  still  in  eqaity  only 
a  year's  title  ;  that  hcmieht  with  justice 
be  removed  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
leaving  his  investment  behind  him ;  tod 
that  he  was  to  think  no  more  of  the 
matter. 

**  As  the  principle  affected  the  great 
mas3  of  the  people,  all  were  interested 
in  inventing  a  remedy, 

**  The  remedy  was  a  simple  one. 
Failing  that  cauitable  settlement  whidi 
was  neglected  by  the  land  proprietor,  it 
was  only  requisite  to  appeal  to  Lynch 
law,  and  to  extort  a  paj^ment  by  intlmi* 
dation  from  the  incommg  tenant,  with 
great  injury  to  the  latter,  and  through 
him  to  the  proprietor."— p.  159. 

The  system  of  agrarian  outrage  is  a 
species  of  Lynch  law.  Here  the  in- 
quiry into  its  character  and  ohjects 
seems  to  terminate.  It  is  a  law  which 
pronounces  sentence  of  death  on  va- 
rious known  offences,  which  finds  mi- 
nisters in  abundance  ready  to  execute 
its  will,  and  finds  throughout  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  a  favorable  reoog- 
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nition  of  its  authority.  A  phenomenon 
like  this  implies  either  such  injustice 
in  the  system  by  which  the  country  is 
governed,  as  shocks  the  moral  sense  of 
men,  or  else  the  anticipation  of  some 
such  revolutionary  change  in  govern- 
ment or  law,  as  to  excuse  the  adoption 
of  those  nefarious  means  by  which  it  is 
to  be  effected.  Wrong  will  excuse  re- 
prisal— hope  of  a  successful  issue  may 
shield  from  general  abhorrence  the 
treacheries  and  barbarisms  of  unavow- 
ed  rebellion  ;  if  either  of  these  princi- 
ples be  applicable  to  the  agrarian  sys- 
tem, searching  inquiry  into  its  purposes, 
or  the  severity  which  will  accomplish 
its  extinction,  are  the  more  impera- 
tively demanded.  If  the  Lynch-lawof 
agrarianism  have  its  rise  in  the  wrongs 
of  labourers  and  tenants,  let  these 
wrongs  have  speedy  and  legitinmte  re- 
dress ;  let  the  wrong-doers  be  punished, 
and,  if  landlords  are  to  blame,  let  them 
find  that  station  cannot  give  impunity. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appear  that 
agrarianism  have  no  such  palliative  to 
plead  for  its  enormities,  is  government 
to  be  supine,  and  legislature  palsied, 
and  law  to  be  ill-administered,  because 
perpetrators  of  the  foulest  crimes  have 
succeeded  in  influencing  public  opinion 
by  intimidation  or  corruption  ? 

In  the  scale  of  crime,  Tipperary,  to 
which  movements  now  in  progress  at- 
tract our  attention,  seems  to  have  ar- 
rived at  a  great  and  unexplained  pre- 
eminence. "  The  specially  reported 
outrages  throughout  Ireland  in  1844,** 
according  to  Colonel  Miller,  Deputy 
Inspector.  General  of  the  Constabulary, 
**  as  shown  in  his  return,  give  a  total 
of  6,327,  about  one-seventh  of  which 
occurred  in  Tipperary  alone — the  num- 
ber reported  from  that  county  being 
908,  of  which  253  (not  quite  a  third) 
were  agrarian.  The  proportion,  it 
will  be  seen,  varies  greatly  in  different 
counties.  In  Londonderry,  it  is  one 
to  thirty-one ;  in  Armagh  and  Mayo, 
as  one  to  twenty-six.*'*  "  Even  the 
temperance  pledge,**  he  fears,  "  has 
not  operated  as  any  check  to  outrage 
in  Tipperary."!  We  offer  no  apology 
for  presenting  one  passage  from  the 
evidence  of  this  distinguished  officer, 
without   abridgment.      His    opportu- 


nities of  acquiriDg  intelligence  in  the 
focus  of  agrarian  outrage,  render  the 
testimony  of  more  than  ordinary  im- 
portance : — 

"  Do  you  think  that  the  prevalence  of 
agrarian  outrages  in  Tipperary  arises 
from  a  greater  number  of  instances 
provoking  those  outrages,  or  from  a 
more  ready  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  any  injury  they  may  sus- 
tain ? — -1  am  unable  to  assign  a  reason 
for  the  prevalence  of  crime  in  Tippe- 
rary beyond  other  counties  ;  but  it 
would  appear  that  in  all  history  Tip- 
perary has  been  remarkable  for  the  law- 
less character  of  its  peasantry.  I  must 
observe,  however,  that  the  state  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Tipperary  has  varied 
greatly  within  my  experience.  The 
most  aisturbed  baronies  at  present  are 
Upper  and  Lower  Ormond,  and  Owney 
and  Arra ;  and  these  baronies,  about 
seventeen  years  ago,  when  my  connexion 
with  the  constabiuary  department  com- 
menced, were  comparatively  tranquil; 
while  other  baronies,  particularly  Elio- 
garty,  Middlethird,  and  Clanwilliam, 
which  are  now  in  an  improved  condition, 
were  in  a  state  of  great  and  alarming 
disorder.  My  duties  were  originally  in 
the  South  of  Ireland ;  and  Tipperary, 
as  one  of  the  counties  of  the  province  of 
Munster,  of  which  I  was  inspector-  gene- 
ral, was  under  my  charge. 

**  Are  you  enabled,  from  your  expe- 
rience, to  assign  generally  the  cause 
either  of  the  disturbances  in  the  one 
case,  or  of  the  tranquillity  in  the  other  ? 
— 1  am  quite  unpreparea  to  offer  any 
explanation  on  the  subject.  I  presume 
that  the  same  causes  are  in  operation  in 
almost  every  barony  of  Tipperary,  as 
in  those  baronies  which  are  at  this  mo- 
ment in  the  most  disturbed  state." 

»  Colonel  Miller  is  right ;  Tipperary 
has  been  always  a  puzzle.  There  was 
once,  indeed,  an  explanation,  which 
might  serve  for  its  disorders ;  but 
Camden  has  taken  exception  to  it. 
**  Whereas,**  writes  he,  "  some  of  the 
Irish,  and  such  as  would  be  thought 
worthy  of  credit,  doe  affirme,  that  cer- 
taine  men  in  this  tract  are  yeerely 
turned  into  wolves ;  surely  I  suppose 
it  to  be  a  meere  fable.**}  Perhaps  it  is. 
Were  it  not  so,  we  could  understand 
how  crime  shifted  from  district  to  dis- 
trict, as  the  Tipperary  men  took  their 


•  Digest,  p.  323.  t  P-  837. 

\  "Ireland  and  the  Smaller  Islands,'*  &c.,  Sect.  Tipperary,  p.  82;  Holland's  trans- 
lation. 
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turns  of  undergoing  th«  wolfi.sh  ineta- 
inorj)hosis.    The  ambulatory  character 
ofaprrarianism,  howev  er,  is  not  confined 
to  the  manifestations  it  makes  in  any 
one  part  of  Ireland.     It  is  a  general 
and  an  alarminG:  characteristic.    **  Al- 
thouch  this  mysterious  engine  of  secret 
combination/*  said  Chief  Justice  Bushe^ 
in  one  of  his  admirable  charges,  "shift- 
ed from  place  to  place,  continues  to 
be  wielded  and  worked  by  some  in- 
visible hand,  from  time  to  time,  now 
against  one  part  of  the  island  and  now 
against  another,  yet  those  who  have 
had  the  experience  of  many  years  of 
official  and  judicial   life,   can   assure 
you  that  it  has  never   been  able   to 
stand  against  the  venerable  authority 
of  the    laws    vigorously  and  calmly 
brought  to  bear  upon  it."*     Is   this 
the  explanation  of  the  migratory  in- 
stinct or  policy  of  the  agrarian  system  ? 
It  is  <' wielded  and  worked  by  some 
invisible  hand,"  and  is   shifted   from 
place  to  place,  not  capriciously,  but  of 
set  purpose,  to  bafHe  inquiry  and  pur- 
suit, to  prevent  conspiracy  from  falling 
into  desuetude  and  disarray,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  guard  its  mystery.     An- 
other character  of  the  system.  Chief 
Justice  Bushe,  in  the  charge  already 
cited,  has  disclosed  to  us.     «  I  cannot 
recollect,"  said  he,  "an  instance,  in 
the   experience  of  many    years   (and 
perhaps  it  is  a  formidable  view  of  our 
situation),  in   which  a  man  has  been 
charged   with   an   insurrectionary  of- 
fence, whose  crime  could  be  traced  to 
want  or  poverty."!     A  similar   testi- 
mony, we  remember,  was  borne  by  the 
Right  Rev.   Dr.   Doyle  ;  and  Colonel 
Miller  seems  to  corroborate  the  un- 
suspicious statements.      "  It    is,"   he 
says,   "a  curious  circumstance,  con- 
firmed by  the  testimony  of  those  who 
are  most  experienced  in  such  matters^ 
that  the  periods  in  which  the  outrages 
prevail  most  extensively  are  not  the 
periods  in  which  the  population  suffer 
most,  either  from  the  effects  of  an  in- 
sufficient harvest,  or  from  other  causes 
of  privation."   One  reason  for  increase 
of  outrage  may  be  found,  he  thinks,  in 


the  greater  prevalence  of  illicit  distil- 
lation when  prices  of  grain  are  low ; 
but  his  testimony  to  a  fact  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  far  more  deference  than 
his  conjecture  of  an  explanation. 

It  is  always  instructive  to  see  "  how 
use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man."  A 
witness  from  Kerry  deposes  thus : 

"A  proprietor  had  two  shots  fired 
into  the  window  of  his  bed-room,  and 
six  balls  perforated  the  counterpane  of 
his  bed;  but  it  originated  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  land,  in  taming  some 
tenants  away.  We  had  a  strict  inres* 
tigation  into  it,  and  I  speak  from  that 
investigation.  We  formed  a  fund,"  Ice. 
— (William  Sandes,  Esq.  Digest,  p. 
342.)  if     ^  r 

So  much  for  Kerry.  Now  for  Tip. 
perary,  even  in  a  protracted  parozysm 
of  tranquillity  :— 

"  Have  there  been  any  affrarian  out* 
rages  in  the  district  with  which  yoo  are 
connected  ? — No,  not  for  a  considerable 
time.  There  were  a  few  shots  fired  into 
my  own  house  very  lately ;  but  there  was 
nobody  shot.  We  do  not  mind  theu  lit- 
tie  trifles.''— {AYery  Jordan,  Esq.,  Tip- 
perary.    Digest,  p.  347.J 

It  is  commonly  reported  that  agra- 
rian outrage  is  pure  from  sectarian 
rancour,  and  that  whatever  the  creed 
of  an  offender  against  the  secret  law4 
his  punishment  will  be  the  sane. 
Some  statements  to  a  contrary  eflfocty 
however,  are  reported  in  the  Digest 
One  witness^  George  Heenaoy  Esq.» 
swears  that  **  they  would  treat  a  Pro- 
testant with  more  rigour** — (2>^«f^ 
p.  335)  ;  and  Colonel  Miller  adtertt 
to  manifestations  of  religious  preju- 
dice (which*  however,  he  considert 
<' exceptions  to  the  general  sjitam'O 
in  offences  committed  in  Tyrone  and 
Longford.  In  the  former  county  a 
threatening  notice  was  the  orima; 
in  the  latter  there  was  a  series  of  mur- 
ders. The  notice,  which  could  not  be 
traced  to  any  author,  was  a  wamiiig 
to  a  Roman  Catholic  not  to  become 


*  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  at  Maryborough  Special  Commission,  1882;  p.  0. 

t  Ibid,  p.  4.  ^ 

j:  A  curious  specimen  of  agrarian  legislation,  one  which  might  serve  to  show  a 
purpose  of  permanence,  appears  in  a  threatening  notice,  reported  from  the  coosta- 
bulary  at  Lucan:— *'  Land  taken  against  a  tenant's  will,  must  remain  6y  with  the 
landlord,  or  be  commons /oiir^cen  years." — Digest,  pi  332. 
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tenant  of  a  farm>  from  which  a  Pro- 
testant was  to  be  ejected  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent.  It  contained  a  threat 
that  his  house  should  be  burned,  and 
he  himself  murdered,  if  he  neglected 
the  warning ;  and  a  declaration  to  the 
effect  that  "  things  will  not  be  as  they 
were  in  times  past — we  want  neither 
Papist  nor  Repealer  in  our  land,  and 
you  shall  not  be  there." 

**  The  Commissioners  will  perceive,*' 
continues  Colonel  Miller,  **  that  in  the 
case  just  brought  before  them  the  eva- 
sion of  the  landlord's  right,  and  the  in- 
terference in  the  letting  of  the  lands, 
seems  to  proceed  from  sectarian  pre- 
judices ;  namely,  a  determination  to  op- 
pose the  settlement  of  Roman  Catholic 
tenants.  In  the  counties  of  Longford 
and  Sligo  we  have  examples  of  agrarian 
outrages  on  Lord  Lurgan's  estate,  where 
the  actuating  motive  appears  to  be  the 
hostility  of  the  rural  population  to  Pro- 
testant settlers." — Digest,  p.  333. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the 
proof  of  sectarianism  in  the  latter  of- 
fences, we  must  be  permitted  to  ex- 
press  our   surprise  that  the  former 
offence  should  have  been  adduced  by 
so  very  intelligent  a  witness,  and  put 
forward  by  the  able  editors  of  the 
Digest,  as  a  fact  by  which  the  inference 
drawn  from  it  could  be  justified.     A 
threatening  notice  cannot  justify  an 
imputation  on  any  party,  unless  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  party  was  answer- 
able for  it.     Where  the  author  is  un- 
known, the  guilt  is  unappropriated. 
A  notice  may  be  the  act  of  an  indi- 
vidual— may  be  the  act  of  the  very 
individual  against  whom  its  threaten- 
ings  are  uttered.      In  j^itself  it  is  no 
proof  of   combination.      It  may  be 
designed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
suggesting  suspicions  of  the  party  from 
which  it  pretends  to  emanate;  and^ 
accordingly,   unless  there   be  strong 
corroborating  circumstances,  it  should 
take  its  place  among  those  anonymous 
communications    on  which    no    man 
would  hold  himself  excused  for  bring- 
ing a  charge  against  his  neighbour. 
We  do  not,  however,  complain  of  the 
citation  of  this  notice.     It  is  the  soli- 
tary testimony  which  would  connect 
Protestants,  as  such,  with  the  system 
of  agrarian  outrage,  and,  as   it  has 
not    been   traced  to  any    Protestant 
author,  as  it  is,  in  truth,  much  more 
likely  to  have  been  the  wicked  act  of 


an  interested  individual  than  of  a  party, 
it  should  be  considered  not  as  con- 
stituting ground  for  inculpating  a  re- 
ligious body,  but  rather  as  proving 
that  ground  for  such  inculpation  was 
sought  and  could  not  be  found. 

But  there  is  matter  of  complaint 
which  ought   not   to   be  overlooked. 
The  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of 
this  threatening  notice  has  been  left 
imperfect.     Its  consequences  have  not 
been  traced.     Three  years  have  been 
nearly  completed  since  the  date  of  its 
appearance ; — what  have  been  its  ef- 
fects?    The  locality  may  have  been 
compromised  by  them.     They  surely 
ought  to  have  been,  as  they  could 
easily  have  been,  ascertained.      Did 
William   Coalman  (the  party  threat- 
ened) obey  the  menacing  monition,  and 
leave  the  Protestant  defaulter  in  pos- 
session of  the  tenantcy  ?     Did  he  des- 
pise the  warning,  and  has  he  paid,  in 
his  forfeited  life,  the  penalty  ?     These 
are  questions  to  which  the  editors  of 
the  Digest  ought  to  have  sought  an- 
swers before  they  gave  the  silly  docu- 
ment a  place  in  their  publication.    We 
have  made  the  requisite  inquiry ;  the 
editors,   we   are  sure,  are  too   high- 
minded  not  to  be  much  gratified  by 
the  result.     The  threatening  notice, 
like  Doctor  Doyle's  fancied  excommu- 
nication for  treason,  was  a  spent  thun- 
derbolt.     The    party    menaced   and 
warned  proved  contumacious ;  he  took 
possession  of  the  tabooed  farm,  and 
continues  at  this  moment  to  enjoy  it 
in  unmolested  occupancy. 

The  outrages  on  Lord  Lorton's 
estates  were  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter. They  were,  indeed,  evidences 
of  combination,  and  of  combination 
formed  in  the  spirit  of  sectarian  in- 
tolerance. Details  of  them  have  been 
given  in  evidence  by  Thos.  Courtnay» 
£8q.,  agent  to  the  noble  lord  on 
whose  property  they  were  perpe- 
trated. 

He  had  removed  some  tenants, 
whom  he  paid  for  the  surrender  of 
their  holdings,  and  placed  a  ''very 
superior  man,  of  the  name  of  Brock," 
on  a  farm  of  thirty-six  acres,  with  a 
view  ultimately  to  establish  the  linen 
trade  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr. 
Brock  entered  into  the  occupation  of 
his  farm  early  in  May,  1835.  On  the 
twenty-fourth  of  the  same  month,  the 
same  year^  he  was  murdered.  The 
farm  was  then  given  to  a  man  named 
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Djmondy  and  "  he  was  beaten  so  se- 
verely, that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it 
up,"  and  "  that  he  never  did  any  good 
afterwards."  "Shortly  after  that, 
another  tenant  of  Lord  Lorton's,  on 
the  same  estate,  a  man  of  the  name  of 
Moorhead,  was  murdered."  His  lord- 
ship's bailiff,  Arthur  Cathcart,  was 
murdered, 

"  William  Morrison,  who  succeeded 
Cathcart  as  bailiif,  was  murdered;  tho 
cattle  of  others  of  tho  tenantry  were 
taken  and  haughed,  but  in  no  instance 
did  the  property  or  persons  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  tenantry  suffer  any  injury, 
**  AH  this  time  (continues  Mr.Courtnay), 
the  newly-declared  Roman  Catholic 
tenants  were  left  in  their  farms,  and 
they  received  as  much  encouragement 
as  I  gave  any  other  class  of  tenants." 

"  Were  they  molested  by  any  one  ? — Not 
at  all. 

•*  What  did  you  do  with  Brock's  farm 
after  Dymond's  murder  ? — I  kept  it  on 
hand  for  four  years,  and  then  gave  it  to  a 
man  of  tho  name  of  Reynolds,  who  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  a  very  respectable 
man." — Digest^  352. 

We  pass  away  from  this  recital,  as 
the  editors  do,  leaving  it  to  tho  reader 
without  one  word  of  comment. 

Before  dismissing  tho  subject  of 
agrarian  outrage,  we  think  it  right  to 
observe  that,  in  some  instances,  the 
editors  have  offered  evidence  on  the 
part  of  witnesses,  whose  testimony 
ought  to  have  been  regarded  as  inad- 
missible, without  remembering  to  ap- 
prise the  reader  of  the  objection  which 
existed  to  the  production  of  it.  For  ex- 
ample, a  witness  is  chosen*  to  give  an 
account  of  the  circumstances  and  oc- 
casion of  a  murder  committed  in  the 
county  Armagh,  on  the  estate  of  Wm. 
Charles  Quin,  Esq.,  who  was  himself 
examined  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
following  question  and  answer  will 
show  to  what  effect : — 

"  Having  seen  the  evidence  of  the 
Rev.  Michael  Lennan,  relative  to  a  pro- 
perty of  yours  in  tho  cou:i(y  of  .Vrraagli, 
have  you  any  statement  you  wish  to 
make  to  the  commissioners  ? — I  wish  to 
observe,  without  making  use  of  any 
stronger  terms,  that  that  evidence  from 
beginning  to  end  is  inaccurate."! 


Without  enlarging  on  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Quin,  as  a  landlord  and  a  gentle- 
man, and  without  copying  the  testi- 
mony borne  to  his  conduct  and  repu- 
tation by  the  magistrates  of  the  countj 
in  which  his  estates  lay,  and  by  the 
Irish  government  of  the  day^  in  the 
person  of  Lord  Ebrington,  it  seems 
natural  to  observe,  that  the  evidence 
of  a  witness  so  directly  and  so  compre- 
hensively contradicted,  ought  not  to 
have  been  selected  for  publication  in 
the  Digest. 

Again,  Michael  Fitzgeraldy  farmer, 
is  cited : — 

**  Have  there  been  any  agrarian  ont« 
rages  in  the  district  ? — Yes,  there  have ; 
but  what  have  been  are  from  the  op* 
pressions  of  the  landlord  and  extermi- 
nating the  tenants ;  that  is  the  cause.":} 

The  attention  of  Darby  O*  Grady, 
Esq.,  was  called  to  some  allegations  of 
this  witness,  and  having  corrected 
them,  he  went  on  to  say : — 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  witness,  Mi- 
chael Fitzgerald ;  hut  a  man  of  that 
name  was  suspected  by  me  as  being 
concerned  in  throwing  down  the  house, 
and  I  was  given  to  understand  that  his 
house  was  the  rendexvous  of  all  the  evil- 
doers in  that  part  of  the  country ;  and 
many  and  serious  offences  have  been 
committed,  and  murder  attempted,  by 
shooting  at  a  surveyor  in  mj  employ- 
ment in  tho  noon  day,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  numbers  of  the  tenantry,  who 
seemed  to  be  assembled  to  witness  the 
outrage.  This  Michael  Iltsgerald  I 
served  with  a  notice  to  quit,  for  the 
above  reasons,  as  well  as  bis  owing,  at 
the  time,  between  three  and  fonr  gales* 
rent."§ 

Is  the  witness  cited  in  the  Dimt 
the  person  thus  stigmatised?  This 
ought  not  to  have  been  lefly  as  it  has 
been,  a  matter  of  doubt. 

However  freely  we^may  have  eip 
pressed  our  dissent  from  details  in  the 
Digest,  we  are  equally  ready  to  eipreu 
our  general  approbation  of  its  spirit 
and  bearing.  It  is  a  useful  work*  and 
if  it  faithfully  set  forth  the  defisoU  of 
our  agricultural  life  and  habits»  and 
the  difHculties  with  which  we  have  to 


•  Digest,  p.  337.        t  Report  of  Evidence,  No.  1025.        t  I>ig««tt  p.  94A. 
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contend,  it  shows  with  no  less  clear- 
ness that  we  have  ground  also  for  hope> 
and  that  if  we  are  not  wanting  to  our- 
selves, we  shall  not  be  forsaken  or  over- 
thrown. It  encourages  us,  by  disclos- 
ing the  capabilities  of  our  soil,  and  the 
possibility  of  animating  the  rural  popu- 
lation to  make  much  of  their  advan- 
tages. The  profitable  return  for  judi- 
cious expenditure  in  the  permanent 
improvement  of  the  soil — the  aids 
placed  by  government  at  the  disposal 
of  landlords  willing  to  make  use  of 
them — the  resources  which  a  prudent 
and  resolute  man  may  find  available 
when  he  looks  at  home — all  present 
themselves  to  our  minds  as  we  ponder 
on  the  expose  of  our  agricultural  pro- 
spects, and  encourage  us  to  hope. 

But — it  would  be  madness  to  deny — 
the  cause  of  the  landed  proprietor  in 
Ireland  is  environed  with  sore  peril. 
There  is  a  conspiracy  against  his  rights 
extensively  organized  throughout  the 
rural  population  of  this  country,  and 
employing  the  most  criminal  agencies 
to  effect  his  ruin.  There  is  a  combi- 
nation against  him  in  England,  where 
public  opinion  is  artfully  and  most 
unjustly  governed  to  his  prejudice. 
There  is  a  strong  party  against  his 
interests  within  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment ;  and,  outside  the  senate,  there  is 
a  faction,  virulent,  energetic,  unscru- 
pulous, and  able,  which  will  account 
no  means  of  compassing  his  destruction 
too  vile  or  criminal. 

Those  who  habitually  honour  our 
pages  with  their  attention,  may  call  to 
remembrance  that  we  were  not  slow 
to  discover  the  signs  of  approaching 
evil  to  the  landed  interest,  and  were 
urgent,  even  beyond  the  limits  of  cere- 
mony, to  give  warning.  It  will  now 
be  confessed  that  our  gloomiest  appre- 
hensions have  been  realised,  and  that 
fulfilment  has  overtaken  our  predic- 
tions with  the  rapidity  which  charac- 
terizes modern  progress.  A  fierce 
and  undisguised  war  is  waged  upon 
the  landed  proprietors  in  Ireland. 
They  have  adversaries  where  in  for- 
mer times  they  might  have  looked  for 
allies.  Powerful  organs  of  public 
opinion  have  opened  a  murderous  fire 
upon  them.  Within  a  short  time  they 
have  suffered  almost  irreparable  de- 
triment and  loss.  They  remain  with- 
out protection,  within  the  range  of 
positions  occupied  by  foes,  who  give 
abundant  proof  that  they  will  show 


them  neither  mercy,  moderation,  nor 
justice.  And,  marvellous  to  relate^ 
in  this  desperate  emergency,  without 
effectual  concert  or  communication 
with  each  other,  without  regard  for 
counsellors,  or  dependence  on  leaders, 
Irish  landlords  stand  exposed  to  their 
enemies,  and  hopelessly  await  destruc- 
tion. They  will  not  have  to  wait  long, 
if  they  persist  in  waiting  inactively. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  whatever  Irish 
landlords  may  have  been  in  times  past, 
they  cannot  now  be  accused  of  inac- 
tion ;  nor,  in  the  face  of  their  lavish 
contributions  and  concessions,  can  the 
maligner  hope  to  do  them  further  inj  ury . 
This  is  not  our  persuasion.  The  en- 
mity which  pursues  Irish  landlords  is 
of  a  kind  which  neither  merit  nor  sub- 
mission can  appease,  because  it  is  of 
the  kind  which  seeks  an  ulterior  and 
unacknowledged  end,  and  would  sate  a 
personal  vengeance.  To  discomfit  such 
a  hostility,  it  is  not  enough  that  its 
meditated  victims  are  good — they  must 
be  strong ;  and  strong  they  cannot  be, 
80  long  as  their  counsels  are  divided. 
Will  they  remain  a  divided  body?  If 
ever  the  aspect  of  danger,  as  well  as 
the  obligation  of  duty,  had  power  to 
unite  an  oppressed  and  menaced  body, 
the  country  gentlemen  and  farmers  of 
Ireland  should  feel  that  that  time  is 
come.  The  well-being  of  the  whole  agri- 
cultural population,  as  well  as  their  own 
more  immediate  interests,  can  brook  no 
longer  neglect.  A  little  further  de- 
lay, and,  under  pretence  of  charity, 
the  most  uncharitable  yearnings  of  re- 
vengeful hearts  will  be  gratified. 

It  is  easy,  the  reader  may  say,  to  de- 
claim thus  in  terms  of  common-place, 
but  little  good  is  to  be  gained  by 
such  abuse  of  time  and  phrases.  The 
matter  of  real  moment  is,  what 
should  the  menaced  classes  do  ? — how 
are  landlords  to  unite  for  the  assertion 
of  their  rights  ?  Is  not  the  curse  of 
division  indelibly  stamped  upon  Ire- 
land? We  might  answer  that  this, 
too,  is  declamation.  Causes  of  disunion 
are  removed — reasons  for  combining 
are  obvious  and  manifold — why  should 
there  not  be  union  ?  But  how  is  this 
good  end  to  be  attained  ?  Shall  there 
be  a  great  assemblage  summoned  to  the 
metropolis  ?  No  ;  such  assemblages 
may  be  useful  for  demonstration — they 
are  not  meet  for  counsel.  We  would 
say — let  every  district  throughout  the 
island  have  its  deliberatiye  assembly— 
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let  every  poor-law  union  furnisli,  in  it.^ 
g^ardianS;  a  body  who  can  understand 
the  neccsMtit'S  of  the  times,  and  show 
how  provision  is  to  be  made  for  them. 
Let  every  poor-law  union  faithfully 
disclose  the  intelligence  at  its  com- 
mand— what  has  been  done  there — 
what  is  doing — what  is  apprehended — 
how  the  recent  laws  have  affected,  and 
are  likelv  still  further  to  influence,  the 
conditions  and  the  character  of  our  peo- 
ple. Let  every  relief-committee  deliver 
up  its  experiences.  Were  this  done, 
Ireland  would  come  to  know  itself — 
districts,  now  geo;.^raphically  and  mo- 
rally estranged,  wouhl  feel,  as  it  were, 
brought  near  by  the  influence  of  a 
great  Christian  principle  ;  and,  seeing 
themselves  engaged  in  exercises  of 
which  all  approved,  the  unnatural  an- 
tagonism of  by-gone  years  would  cease, 
and  Irishmen  would  learn  to  forbear, 
and  to  respect,  and  to  love  one  another. 
The  national  feeling  which  would 
prevail  in  a  brotherhood  thus  formed, 
could  not  be  productive  of  evil.  It 
would  delight  to  cherish  and  develop 
the  resources  of  Ireland,  but  it  wouM 
not  take  pleasure  in  contemplating  a 
shock  or  struggle  in  \(hicli  the  empire 
was  to  be  dissolved.  It  would  not  re- 
quire the  stimulus  of  Repeal,  to  ani- 
mate it  with  a  flerce  energy.     Its  ear- 


nest purpose  would  be  to  do  good — it 
would  inculcate  labour,  and  patiencr, 
and  self-denial.  It  would,  in  proce* 
of  time,  and  that  no  lingering  process 
call  out  the  moral,  while  it  was  dere. 
loping  the  material,  powers  of  !b« 
country.  If  we  are  to  be  saved  fruia 
ruin,  we  must  study  legislation,  as  wr 
would  learn  the  beneficent  powers  of 
nature.  We  must  see  how  laws  affect 
our  condition,  as  well  as  how  coltnre 
may  improTe  our  soil.  We  know  thst 
soil,  and  climate,  and  culture,  nir 
promise  in  vain,  where  unfriendly  U«i 
fight  against  them.  We  know  that  had 
government  can  blight  moreeffectoaliy 
than  the  mildew,  and  the  cankerwom, 
and  the  caterpillar ;  and  therefore  «f 
know  that  patriots,  who  would  improvt 
to  the  highest  the  natural  resourcvs  of 
their  country,  must  consult  also,  that 
bad  laws  do  not  mar  the  bounty  of  s 
beneficent  nature.  We  should,  ihen- 
fore,  expect  to  see  that  moral  and  ii^ 
tellectual,  as  well  as  material  riches 
shall  grow  among  us  and  incrMJte* 
and  that,  when  Repeal  of  the  Legislfr 
tive  Union  has  been  brought  to  pssi, 
Ireland  shall  have,  within  her  own  'li- 
mits, among  her  own  sons,  the  mate* 
rials  of  which  a  legislature  can  be  con- 
structed. 
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ed  by  this  turn  in  her  aifairs>  her  as- 
trological calculations  assuring  her>  as 
she  said,  that  her  life  was  safe,  and 
that  her  imprisonment  would  not  be 
of  long  duration.  The  result  showed 
that»  unlike  the  augur-tribe  in  general, 
she  had  read  the  book  of  fate  as  truly 
for  herself  as  she  did  for  others. 
Robespierre's  fall  found  her  happily 
still  among  the  unguillotined,  and 
placed  her  at  liberty,  with  the  remnant 
t'lat  were  in  the  same  case. 

Her  sojourn  in  the  Luxembourg, 
however,  had  brought  her  into  con- 
tact, among  others,  with  Josephine 
Beauharnais.  Josephine  had  once 
had  her  fortune  told,  by  an  Obi  wo- 
man in  the  West  Indies ;  she  now  got 
it  done  a  second  time  by  Lenonnand, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that 
the  black  and  the  white  sibyls  spelled 
her  destinies  alike.  We  say  the  satis- 
faction, because  it  really  was  satisfac- 
tory, to  one  for  whose  neck  the  guil- 
lotine's tooth,  so  to  speak,  was  on  edge, 
to  hear  from  two  different  fortune- 
tellers, so  widely  apart  both  in  geogra- 
phy and  complexion,  that  years  of  life 
and  greatness  were  before  her.  The 
agreement  could  not  but  dispose  to  be- 
lief, and  it  is  not  rash  to  surmise  that 
Josephine's  mind  was  all  the  easier, 
for  her  conference  with  the  Norman 
prophetess,  during  the  term  that  yet 
intervened,  before  the  auspicious  event 
that  restored  both  to  freedom.  This 
event  itself  was  no  slight  confirmation 
of  Lcnormand's  credit ;  and  when  Jo- 
sephine, about  two  years  after,  mar- 
ried Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  per- 
haps discovered  in  him  the  aspirings 
of  that  ambition  which  boded  her  the 
fulfilment  of  those  more  dazzling  pro- 
mises of  her  horoscope,  that  stood  yet 
unredeemed,  she  did  not  fail  to  talk  to 
him  of  the  gifted  mortal  who  had 
shared  her  captivity,  and  by  whom 
such  great  things  had  been  prognosti- 
cated for  her,  and,  by  the  plainest  im- 
plication, for  him  as  her  husband. 
Few  men  were  more  superstitious  at 
heart  than  he  to  whom  these  conjugal 
revelations  were  made:  he  saw  Le- 
normand,  and  it  is  said  (though  we 
fear  on  doubtful  authority)  that  she 
foretold  him  the  successive  stages  of 
the  career  he  was  destined  to  run — 
his  elevation  to  the  summit  of  power, 
his  fall,  and  his  death  in  exile.  What 
measure  of  faith  may  have  been  yielded 
by  Napoleon  to  these   vaticinations 


(supposing  they  were  ever  uttered), 
we  have  of  course  no  means  of  know- 
ing; but,  from  the  time  of  his  attain- 
ing the  imperial  dignity,  it  is  certain 
that  Lenormand  became  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  hiro,  the  effects  of  which 
she  often  found  troublesome  enough. 
Perhaps  the  emperor  thought  that  she 
who  had  predicted  his  overthrow 
would  not  scruple  to  use  means  to 
compass  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  jea- 
lous watchfulness  was  now  exercised, 
not  only  towards  the  prophetess  her- 
self, but  towards  those  who  came  to 
consult  her  ;  more  than  once  she  was 
arrested,  and  had  to  undergo  a  rigor- 
ous interrogatory  at  the  pahds  dejui^ 
tice.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  re* 
markable  expression  fell  from  her :  it 
was  on  the  11th  of  December,  1808, 
when,  being  pressed  to  explain  an  ob- 
scure answer  she  had  just  given  to 
some  question  which  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  her,  she  said,  "  Mv  answer 
is  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  I 
reserve  till  the  SUt  of  March,  1814." 
What  the  question  was,  to  whidi  this 
reply  was  given,  does  not  appear,  but 
we  hardly  need  to  remind  uie  reader 
that,  eight  days  before,  the  fifth  anni- 
versary of  Napoleon's  coronation  had 
been  celebrated  with  a  splendour  en- 
hanced by  the  presence  of  &fe  of  hb 
royal  vassals,  the  kings  of  Saxonj, 
Westphalia,  Wirtemberg,  Holland, 
and  Naples;  and  that  on  die  day 
named  by  Lenormand  for  the  aolution 
of  her  **  problem" — the  alliea  entered 
Paris. 

And  now  to  our  promised  anecdotes, 
the  first  of  which  we  find  in  *  commu- 
nication addressed  to  our  friend  Doc- 
tor Justinus  Kerner,  by  *  la^j  who 
subscribes  herself  **  Connteai  N.  N.," 
and  who  is  the  same  we  referred  to 
a  while  ago,  as  havinghadagrtat  deal 
to  do  with  the  Pythoness,  betveen  the 
years  181 1  and  1818.  Let  us  premise 
that  the  countess's  real  name  it  known 
to  the  doctor,  though  she  cliooace  to 
be  only  N.  N.  to  the  publio  ;— 

<*  On  the  5th  Mav,  1811,  the  Donees 
of  Courland  and  1,  having  disguised 
ourselves  as  citizens'  wives  of  Paris, 
drove  to  the  entrance  of  the  Faubourg 
St.  Germain,  and,  leaving  oar  carriage 
there,  took  h  fiacre^  and  proceeded  to 
Mile.  Lenormand's,  in  the  Rue  Toumon. 
After  we  had  rung  and  knoeked  several 
times,  a  young  girl  appeared,  and  told 
us  we  could  not  lee  llademniMlle  L., 
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as  ehe  was  at  that  moment  engaged, 
and  that  we  must  either  come  another 
time,  or  wait  till  she  was  at  leisure  to 
receive  us.     We  chose  the  latter,  and 
were  shown  into  a  room,  in  which  books, 
prints,  paintings,  stuffed  animals,  musi- 
cal and  other  instruments,  bottles  with 
snakes  and  lizards  in  spirits,  wax  fruits, 
artificial  flowers,  and  a  medley  of  other 
articles,  covered  the  walls,  the  tables, 
and  the  floor,  leaving  scarcely  an  unoc- 
cupied spot  for  the  eye  to  rest  on.     It 
was   fully   two   hours   before  any   one 
came  near  us,  during  which  time  we 
heard  the  house-door,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  adjoining  cabinet,  open  and  shut  re- 
peatedly.    At  last,  when  our  patience 
was  almost  worn  out,  the  door  of  the 
room   we   were  in  was  opened,  and  a 
figure,  of  a  height  and  breadth  that  sur- 
prised us,  made  its  appearance.     It  was 
Mile.  Lenormand.     There  was   undeni- 
ably something  imposiug  in  the  picture 
she   presented :    her  bulk  nearly  filled 
the   door ;  her  air  was   marked   by   a 
stately  composure,  and  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  had  the  kind  of  so- 
lemnity one  expects  to  find  in  the  pro- 
fessor of  a  mysterious   art.     She  had 
broad,  flat  features,  and  wore  a  black 
silk  morning  dress,  and  a  cap  with  a 
deep  border,   that  completely   covered 
the    hair.     She  beckoned  us   into   the 
cabinet,  seated  herself  in  a  high  arm- 
chair, before  a  large  table,  on  which  lay 
astronomical  charts  and  papers  covered 
with  calculations,  and  pointed  to  two 
lower  seats,  which  we  took  possession 
of.     She  now  looked  good-humoured ly 
at  us,  and  told  us  we  were  disguised. 
We  confessed  it ;  she  said  nothing  fur- 
ther on  the  subject,  and  when  taking 
leave,  we  named  ourselves  of  our  own 
accord." 

We  must  here  interrupt  the  countess 
to  say,  that  we  regret  she  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  maintain  an 
incognito  with  us,  which  she  was  so 
obliging  as   to  drop    towards    Mile. 
Lenormand.     Countesses    that    have 
anything  out  of  the  common  way  to 
tell,  should  eschew   the   anonymous, 
lest  readers  of  an  incredulous  turn  of 
mind   should  be  led  to  suspect  that 
they  are  no  countesses  at  all.    Letters 
of    the    alphabet   are    bad    vouchers 
for  a  tough  story  ;    even  the  news- 
papers will  not   insert  your  account 
of  a  "man's   nose  bitten   off   by    an 
oyster,"   unless    you   send  your  real 
name  and  address.     "  Q.  Z."  will  not 
do.     And  what  better  is  "  N.   N.  ?" 
For  anything  one  knows,  it  may  stand 
for  Nobody,  of  Nowhere. 

As  our  countess,  however,  has  not 


thought  proper  to  name  herself,  it  is 
well  that  she  has  not  practised  the 
same  reserve  in  relation  to  the  Duchess 
of  Courland.     The  duchess  is  a  good 
guarantee  for  the  authenticity  of  the 
countess  j  for  this  Duchess  of  Cour- 
land is  a  real  personage,  Anna  Char- 
lotte Dorothea  by  name,  a  born  Von 
Medem,  and  third  wife  and  relict  of 
Peter,  last  Duke  of  Courland,   wh6 
died  the  13th  of  January,  1800.     Sh6 
was  born  the  8th  of  February,  1761 
(consequently  had  entered   her  fifty, 
first  year  but  three  months  before  the 
"  lark"  we  find  her  engaged  in),  and 
was  married  the  6th  of  November, 
1779.     She  lives  (if  she  has  not  died 
since  1822)  on  her  estate  of  Loebichau, 
in  the^  principality  of  Altenburg,  and 
has  a  jointure  of  sixty  thousand  florins 
(or  five  thousand  pounds  sterling)  a- 
year.     Her  youngest  daughter,  Doro- 
thea,  was  married,  in  1809,  to  the 
nephew  of  Prince  Talleyrand.     The 
reader  sees  that  in  the  Duchess  of 
Courland  we  have  got  a  tangible  fact, 
taken  in  connexion  with  which,   the 
Countess  N.  N.  becomes  at  least  a  fair 
probability  ;  and  now  let  the  fair  pro- 
bability proceed  with  her  narrative, 
secure  from  further  interruption : 

"  After  the  duchess  had  been  disposed 
of,  my  turn  came,  and  Mile.  L.  interro- 
gated me  as  follows  : — 

"  *  The  first  letter  of  your  ChristiaA 
name  ?' 

"  *  A.» 

**  *  The  year,  day,  and  hour  of  your 
birth  ?•  ^ 

"•Sunday,  the  18th  of  May,  1777, 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.' 
"  *  Your  favourite  colours  ?* 
"  •  Black  and  white.' 
"  *  Favourite  fruits  ?' 
**  *  Pine-apple  and  mulberry.* 
"  •  In  walking,  whether  do  you  like 
best  to  go  up  hill  or  down  ?* 
"  •  Up.' 

"  *  Your  favourite  animals  ?' 
"  *  Eagle,  swan,  dog,"  and  horse.' 
"  She  now  glanced  into  the  chart  of 
the  heavens,  told  me  that  I  stood  under 
the  influences  of  Venus  and  Jupiter, 
and  then  proceeded  to  detail  the  events 
of  my  past  life,  with  a  particularity  and 

a  fidelity,  which  filled  me  with  wonder 

many  of  the  circumstances  which  she 
related  being  such  as  I  believed  known 
to  no  human  being  but  myself.  While 
thus  engaged,  she  did  not  once  look  at 
me,  but  kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  chart, 
from  which  she  seemed  to  be  reading 
aloud. 
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*'  At  last  she  raised  her  eyes  to  mine, 
and  asked — 

"  *  Do  you  desire  to  know  the  fu- 
ture ?' 

**  1  took  this  opportunity  of  observing 
the  expression  of  her  eyes,  into  which  I 
looked  for  a  few  moments  before  answer- 
ing. There  was,  however,  nothing 
unusual  to  be  detected  in  them,  nothing 
indicating  a  state  of  somnambulism,  no 
gleam  of  prophetic  rapture,  not  a  cha- 
racteristic to  mark  them  as  the  organs 
of  a  preternatural  vision.  You  would 
say  that  the  soul  which  looked  through 
such  eves  was  guiltless  of  all  commerce 
with  the  powers  of  an  invisible  world, 
and  that  if  Mile.  Lenormand  realli/ 
divined  at  all,  it  was  by  the  rules  of  an 
art  learned  by  rote,  and  not  by  any 
oracular  promptings  from  within. 

*'  Incredible  as  the  existence  of  such 
an  art  might  seem,  it  was  not  more  so  in 
relation  to  the  future  than  to  the  past. 
If  the  sibyl  could  see  all  I  had  left  behind 
me  in  the  journey  of  life,  why  should  that 
which  was  yet  before  me  be  hid  from  her  ? 
She  had  shewn  me  what  was  gone :  why 
should  I  doubt  her  ability  to  bring  to  my 
view  that  which  was  to  come  ? 

•*  With  such  thoughts  as  these,  I  an- 
swered her  question  in  the  affirmative. 
On  this  she  took  my  left  hand,  gazed  on 
its  lines,  wrote  down  some  numbers  on 
a  sheet  of  paper,  reckoned,  contemplated 
the  celestial  chart,  again  pored  over  my 
hand,  again  wrote  and  reckoned,  and  so 
on  for  not  less  than  two  hours.  The 
duchess  got  tired,  and  went  away,  and 
I  at  last  oegan  to  be  faint  with  hunger. 
Mile.  L.  had  a  cup  of  soup  brought  to 
me,  and  said,  *  Have  patience,  for  I  have 
something  to  learn  here.*  At  last  her 
calculations  appeared  to  be  brought  to 
a  satisfactory  result,  and  she  dictated 
to  me  what  follows : — 

**  *  A  singular  destiny  !  You  will  see 
more  high  mountains  than  you  think — 
1%  ill  ascend  more  than  you  will  wish  to 
do.  One  day,  and  that  in  1813,  during  the 
war,  you  will  have  to  fly;  your  peopio 
will  be  ill-used  and  made  prisoners ;  you 
yourself  also  will  be  carried  away  one 
morning,  at  one  o'clock,  by  men  with 
long  beards,  and  by  men  wearing  chains 
and  coats  of  mail,  who  ^\\\  require  of 
you  a  breach  of  fidelity  towards  him  who 
will  die  on  the  rock.  Three  state  pri- 
soners will  owe  their  lives  to  your  inter- 
cession. In  Venice,  a  poet,  whom  you 
have  never  seen,  and  never  will  see,  will 
feel  himself  impelled  to  make  it  a  request 
to  you,  that  after  his  death  you  will  pray 
for  him,  as  often  as  you  enjoy  the  view 
of  anything  pre-eminently  beautiful  in 
nature.  Yuur  life  will  he  spent  in  courts, 
hi  cause  the  choice  of  your  heart  is  soli- 
tude ;  this  is  the  contradiction  that  pre- 
sides over  vour  earthly  existence.  \our 


first  long  journey  will  be  from  Germany 
to  Italy,  whither  you  will  j^o  at  the  in- 
stance of  a  sovereign ;  ana  you  will  be 
invested  with  an  order,  the  decoration 
of  which  you  will  either  never  wear,  or 
wear  for  the  first  time  at  a  yery  ad- 
vanced age.  Satiated  with  honours,  and 
weary  of  the  great  world,  you  will  die 
of  years,  in  a  fair  chdteau,  standine  in 
the  midst  of  gardens.  Many  will  be 
around  you  at  your  death,  and  form,  as 
it  were,  a  little  court.  Your  life,  and  all 
that  awaits  you,  is  wonderful.  Your 
wishes  point  to  tranquillity  and  retire- 
ment, but  these  will  evade  your  search: 
thev  are  denied  you,  just  because  yoa 
seeic  them. 

**  *  One  thing  more — a  great  thing — 
will  happen  you,  but  I  cannot  tell  you 
what  it  IS  ;  it  is  nothing  bad,  but  it  must 
remain  a  secret.  Before  1867  all  will 
have  been  fulfilled.' 

"  After  this  followed  much  that  re- 
lated to  family  matters,  and  which,  ex- 
cept in  some  few  points,  has  since  been 
verified.  But  as  a  great  part  of  these 
communications  was  of  a  painfbl  nature, 
turning  on  the  death  of  friends,  and 
other  sorrows  which  were  in  store  for 
me,  I  can  say  that  I  learned  from  my 
horoscope  at  least  one  lesson — nerer  to 
wish  again  to  pry  into  the  secrets  of  fu- 
turity. As  to  the  fulfilment  erf  the  above, 
1  have  to  say,  that  the  year  1813  brought 
all  that  was  predicted.  The  poet  in 
Venice  proved  to  be  Lord  Byron,  and  I 
keep  the  promise  I  made  him,  and  wilt 
keep  it  as  long  as  I  live.  The  journey 
to  Italy  was  undertaken  in  consequence 
of  an  invitation  of  Pope  Leo  XIL  His 
death  prevented  the  establishment  of  an 
institution  for  sick  persons  at  Varenna, 
which  he  wished  me  to  preside  orer,  and 
for  which  the  arrangements  were  already 
in  a  state  of  forwardness.  With  a  riew 
to  my  holding  this  position,  the  Maltese 
cross  was  promised  me ;  but  I  made  no 
application  to  the  pontifical  eoTemment 
for  the  performance  of  this  promise., 
wishing  neither  to  wear  the  order,  nw  to 
pay  the  fees  for  it,  when  the  obieot»  for 
which  it  was  to  have  been  conferred  on 
me,  was  given  up.  From  that  time  the 
prophecy  awaits  its  further  accomj^ish* 
ment. 

**  This  was  but  the  first  of  manyTliits 
which  I  paid,  in  that  and  the  next  two 
years,  to  Mile.  Lenormand.  Friends 
living  at  a  distance  commissioned  me  to 
consult  her,  and,  as  long  as  I  remained 
at  Paris,  a  month  seldom  passed  witboat 
some  communication  between  us.  To 
calculate  the  nativity  of  absent  persons, 
she  rer^uired  the  day  and  hour  of  their 
birth  m  their  own  handwriting;  she 
asked  neither  the  name  of  the  appiieant, 
his  birth-place,  nor  the  country  m  which 
he  lived.  1  brought  her  the  leaf  on  which 
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the  necessary  particulars  were  written, 
settled  tlie  price  to  be  paid  (six  francs, 
one,  two,  or  four  louis  d'or),  and  in  eiglit 
days  I  had  the  answer.  It  turned  out 
that  the  prophecies  which  went  most  in- 
to details  (that  is,  those  which  were  the 
highest  paid  for),  were  least  borne  out 
by  the  result. 

«*  Since  1813,  when  I  left  Paris,  I 
have  had  no  farther  intelligence  of  Mile. 
Lenormand.** 

So  far  Countess  N.  N.,  of  whose  un- 
satisfactory way  of  telling  her  story  we 
must  here  again  complain.  After  giv- 
ing us  the  prophecy  word  for  word, 
she  ought  to  have  given  the  fulfilment^ 
event  for  event,  told  us  all  about  the 
**  high  mountains*'  (which  we  have  to 
guess  were  the  Alps  and  Appenines), 
the  **  men  with  long  beards"  (Cossacks^ 
of  course),  the  others  wearing  **  chains 
and  coats  of  mail/'  and  explained  what 
**  breach  of  fidelity"  they  required  of 
her>  towards  "him  who  was  to  die 
upon  the  rock*' — in  whom  there  is  no 
very  great  difiiculty  in  recognizing  Na- 
poleon. She  might  have  done  worse, 
too,  than  let  us  know  who  were  the 
"  three  prisoners  of  state  that  owed 
their  lives  to  her  intercession." 

Our  next  contribution  is  from  a  per- 
sonage every  way  more  authentic  and 
responsible  than  the  Countess  N.  N., 
namely,  the  President  Von  Malchus, 
who,  about  forty  years  ago,  played  a 
somewhat  considerable  part  in  Euro- 
pean afiuirs.     He  was  born  in  1770,  at 
Mannheim,  where  his  father  held  some 
subordinate  appointment  In  the  house- 
hold of  the  Duke  of  Deux-ponts.  The 
duke,  discovering  indications   of  ta- 
lent  in  the  boy,    took  care  that  he 
should  enjoy  every  advantage  of  edu- 
cation; he  was  placed  in  the  Gymna- 
sium of  Mannheim   in  his  fifteenth 
year,  and,  after  two  years  of  prepara- 
tory study,  proceeded  to  the  University 
of  Heidelberg,  from  which  he  after- 
wards removed  to  that  of  Gottingen.  In 
1790,  he  exchanged  an  academic  life 
for  one  devoted  to  diplomacy,  being 
made  private  secretary  to  the  Count  of 
Westphalia,  minister  of  state  to  the 
Elector  of  Mayence.     After  this  he 
occupied  various  posts  of  gradually  in- 
creasing importance,  till  1803,  when  he 
was  entrusted  with  a  high  "  cameral" 
appointment  by  the  King  of  Prussia. 
When  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia  was 
erected,  in  1807,  be  was  called  to  give 
King  Jerome  (the  most  brainless  of  the 


Bonaparte  family),  the  aid  of  his  finan- 
cial abilities,  first  as  a  member  of  the 
council  of  state,  and  afterwards  as  di- 
rector-general  of  imposts,  and  liquida- 
tor-general of  the  national  debt;  the 
last-mentioned  office,  however,  after  a 
short  tenure,  he  gave  up,  and  we  ra- 
ther think  the  office  itself  was  abolish- 
ed, as  calculated  to  create  a  popular 
delusion — to  say  nothing  of  its  being  a 
sinecure.  During  the  next  three  years 
he  was  employed  in  various  missions 
(to  Berlin,  Hanover,  Paris,  &c.),  the 
object  of  which,  it  is  our  impression, 
vas    generally  something    connected 
with  money  matters,  as  the  bent  of  his 
genius  was  decidedly  that  way.     From 
this  period,  the  rise  of  his  fortunes  was 
rapid.     In  1811,  he  was  named  Minis- 
ter of  Finance  ;  in  1812,  of  War ;  and 
in  1813,  of  the  Interior:  simultane- 
ously with  this  last  charge,  he  received 
the  title  of  Count  Marienrode,  Jerome 
probably  thinking  that  such  an  accu- 
mulation of  employments  (leaving  no 
one  domestic  or  foreign  affair  of  the 
kingdom  that  Malchus  was  not  to  ma- 
nage) would  be  too  much  for  the  head 
of  a  simple  commoner.     After  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Westphalian  monarchy, 
Malchus  took  up  his  residence  at  Hei- 
delberg, where  for  some  time  his  posi- 
tion was  by  no  means  an  enviable  one, 
in  consequence  of  the  violent  attacks^ 
both  in  reference  to  his  administration 
and  his  personal  character,  of  which  he 
found  himself  the  object.     However, 
he  showed  his  assailants  a  bold  front, 
and  published  a  memoir,  in  which  the 
charees  against  him  were  ably  com- 
bated.     He  lived  some  years  in  pri- 
vacy, and  with  straitened  means;  at 
length,  in  1817,  he  entered  the  service 
of  the  ELingof  Wirteraberg,  who  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  his  old  department 
of  finance.     From  what  causes  we  are 
not  informed,  he  held  his  appointment 
little  more  than  a  year.     A  pension  of 
four  thousand  florins  was  conferred 
upon  him  at  his  retirement ;  and,  tak- 
ing up  his  abode  once  more  in  Heidel- 
berg, he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  days 
to  the  ''cultivation  of  the  sciences." 
In    this    occupation — a  considerably 
pleasanter  one,  we  reckon,  than  liqui- 
dating the  national  debt — he  was  en- 
gaged up  to  the  year  1838,  and  may, 
for  anything  we  know,  be  engaged  at 
the  present  writing. 

So  much  to  advise  the  reader  who 
President  Malchus  properly  is  or  was. 
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and  now|to  his  accoant  ofwhat  passed  be- 
tween himself  and  Mile.  Lenormand. 

He  had  heard,  he  tells  us,  of  the 
far-famed  divineress  long  before  he 
saw,  or  supposed  that  he  ever  would 
see  her,  and  the  way  in  which  her 
name  came  to  his  ears  was  this.  There 
was  a  certain  Count  Morio  in  the 
Westphalian  service,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  whom  King  Jerome  had  ap- 
pointed marshal  of  the  palace,  and  in 
concert  with  whom  the  finance-minister 
had  received  orders  to  remodel  the 
royal  household,  with  a  view  to  its 
being  placed  on  a  more  economical 
footing.  This  business  necessitated 
frequent  and  prolonged  interviews  be- 
tween  the  two  officials,  which  took 
place  at  Ihe  house  of  Malchus ;  and 
at  these,  Morio,  after  the  lapse  of 
about  an  hour,  generally  became  un- 
easy, and  showed  a  marked  anxiety  to 
terminate  the  sitting  and  to  get  home. 
This  impatience  was  quite  inexplicable 
to  his  colleague,  who  one  day  asked 
him  the  reason  of  it. 

**  The  reason  is,"  replied  Morio, 
"  that  my  wife  is  in  an  agony  of  dread 
if  I  remain  out  of  her  sight  a  moment 
after  the  time  she  has  reckoned  to  see 


me. 


» 


**  And  why  ?**  inquired  Malchus, 

Morio  then  related  that  his  wife, 
before  he  met  with  her,  had  had 
her  nativity  cast  by  Mile.  Lenormand, 
who,  among  other  things,  had  told  her 
that  she  would  be  married  three  times. 
Her  first  husband  would  be  a  man  be- 
tween whom  and  herself  no  acquaint- 
ance at  that  time  existed  :  the  marriage 
would  be  a  very  advantageous  one, 
and  put  her  in  possession  of  all  she 
could  reasonably  wish  for,  but  when 
blest  with  the  fulfilment  of  her  highest 
wish — to  be  in  the  way  of  becoming  a 
mother — she  would,  soon  after  a  great 
fire,  receive  in  her  house  a  visitor  of 
great  distinction,  and,  not  long  after, 
lose  her  husband  by  a  violent  death. 

Married  a  second  time,  not  so  bril- 
liantly, but  still  very  well,  she  would 
return  to  her  native  country  (she  was 
a  Creole),  where  she  would  in  a  short 
time  lose  her  second  husband,  and 
marry  a  third,  who  would  survive  her. 

After  this  explanation,  Malchus 
seems  to  have  indulged,  as  far  as  it 
was  possible,  the  wish  of  his  fellow- 
labourer  to  shorten  the  hours  of  busi- 
ness. One  day,  however,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  continue  the  sitting  con- 


siderably beyond  the  usual  time,  when 
Morio,  unable  to  contain  his  anxiety, 
at  last  insisted  upon  breaking  ofF,  and 
said,  "  Come,  monsieur  le  minisire,  do 
me  the  honour  to  accompany  me  home; 
you  shall  see  for  yourself  the  state  of 
terror  in  which  my  absence  places  mj 
wife,  and  you  will  never  again  blame 
my  reluctance  to  prolong  that  terror  an 
avoidable  moment."  Malchus  com- 
plied, and  found  the  countess  in  a  state 
of  suffering  which  her  husband  had 
not  at  all  exaggerated.  When  she 
learned  that  he  had  been  acquainted 
by  Morio  with  the  ground  of  her  ap- 
prehensions, she  said,  "  Youcan  judg^, 
then,  whether  I  have  cause  to  tremble 
for  my  husband's  life.  In  every  other 
particular  the  prophecy  has  been  veri- 
fied.  I  did  not  know  him,  nor  he  me; 
my  marriage  with  him  was  a  most  ad- 
vantageous one,  and  has  truly  put  me 
in  possession  of  all  I  could  reasonably 
wish  for ;  I  am  so  happy  as  to  have 
the  prospect  of  being  a  mother,  and 
that  very  soon  ;  the  "  great  fire"  has 
unfortunately  taken  place — it  was  the 
burning  of  the  palace;  the  '^ distin- 
guished visitor"  is  no  longer  to  be 
waited  for,  for  the  king,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  calamity,  established 
himself  here  in  the  Bellevue  (the  name 
of  a  palace  in  Cassel,  in  which  Morio, 
as  chief  of  the  royal  household,  re- 
sided), and  we  had  to  give  him  up 
several  rooms.  Yes,  I  must  tremble 
when  I  think  of  the  stage  to  which  my 
fortunes  are  arrived,  for  I  am  driren 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  violent  detth 
of  my  husband  is  now  very  near." 

Malchus  said  what  he  could  to  tran- 
quillize her ;  assured  her  that  with  him, 
at  least,  her  husband  was  perfectly 
safe,  and  that  one  more  mtetltig — 
though  she  must  not  alarm  herself  if 
it  should  prove  a  somewhat  lengthened 
one — would  now  terminate  the  busi- 
ness which  took  him  away  from  her. 

A  day  or  two  after  this,  Morio  was 
at  the  minister's  till  about  eleven 
o'clock,  and  then  rode  out  with  the 
king.  On  their  return,  Malchus  saw 
them  both  pass  his  house :  they  rode 
through  the  royal  mews,  where  Morio 
explained  various  things  to  the  king, 
while  the  countess  was  in  such  ex- 
treme anguish  of  terror  that  they  had 
to  put  her  to  bed.  After  a  while,  the 
king  rode  home,  but  Morio  was  still 
detained  in  the  mews.  On  a  sudden 
a  shot  was  fired ;  the  conntets  heard 
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ity  sprang  -  frantic  out  of  bed»  and 
shrieked  out,  "  That  is  my  husband— 
they  have  shot  him  1" 

It  was  but  too  true :  poor  Morio  had 
been  maliciously  shot  by  a  French 
farrier>  over  whom,  on  account  of  his 
disorderly  conduct,  it  had  been  found 
necessary  to  give  a  German  the  pre- 
ference. 

This  occurrence  made  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  Malchus,  and  when  the 
Westphalian  catastrophe,  in  181 3« 
brought  him  to  Paris,  he  was  not  sur- 
prized at  finding  the  name  of  Lenor- 
mand  in  all  men's  mouths,  nor  at  being 
urged — almost  teased,  as  he  says — by 
many  of  his  friends,  to  have  his  fortune 
told  by  her.  Among  other  things,  he 
was  assured  that  she  had  predicted  to 
Murat,  in  the  time  of  the  consulate, 
that  he  would  one  day  be  a  king ;  but 
that  Murat  had  only  laughed  at  her, 
and  said,  if  that  ever  came  to  pass,  he 
would  make  her  a  kingly  present, 
which  also,  on  his  ascending  the  Nea- 
politan throne,  he  did. 

Another  story,  which  he  heard  had 
some  years  before  been  avouched  by 
all  the  journals  of  Paris,  was  this. 
During  the  Spanish  war,  an  officer 
came  to  Mile.  Lenormand,  to  learn 
his  destiny,  when  she  assured  him  dis- 
tinctly, that  a  week  from  that  day, 
somebody  would  give  him,  in  a  coffee- 
house, the  information  of  his  brother's 
death  in  Spain.  The  officer,  who  was 
not  even  certain  that  his  brother  was 
in  Spain  at  all,  determined  not  to  go 
into  any  coffee-house  till  after  the 
time  predicted.  But  on  the  eighth 
day,  some  good  friend,  knowing  no- 
thing about  the  oracle,  dragged  him 
by  main  force  into  one,  the  threshold 
of  which  he  had  hardly  crossed,  when 
his  servant  brought  him  a  letter,  an- 
nouncing that  his  brother,  at  such  and 
such  a  place,  on  such  and  such  an  oc- 
casion, had  been  killed  in  Spain  ! 

Further,  it  was  positively  asserted 
that  Napoleon  had  twice  spoken  with 
the  sorceress — once  at  her  own  house, 
and  the  second  time  at  the  Tuilleries  ; 
but  as  nobody  but  Duroc  was  present, 
nothing  certain  could  be  known  of 
what  had  passed,  for  neither  of  these 
worthies  was  likely  to  give  it  wind, 
and  she  dared  not.  All,  therefore, 
that  people  told  you  so  confidently, 
as  having  been  said  by  her  to  the  First 
Consul — that  he  would  be  emperor, 
that  his  wife  (Josephine)  was  his  guar- 


dian angel,  that  he  would  for  a  time  relg^ 
and  make  war  prosperously,  bat  after- 
wards become  unfortunate,  subse- 
quently be  overcome  and  dethroned* 
and  at  last  die  in  exile — all  this,  Mal- 
chus  considers,  could  have  been  only 
conjecture ;  at  least,  no  one  knew  any- 
thing certain  about  it.  It  struck  him 
more,  he  says,  that  the  Countess  Bo- 
cholz  (whoever  she  was)  was  more 
than  once  very  pressing  with  him  to 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  fates,  and  pro- 
tested to  him  that  Lenormand  had 
told  her  circumstances  out  of  her  past 
life,  which  it  had  given  her  a  positive 
thrill  of  terror  to  hear,  they  being 
things  known  almost  to  no  human 
being,  and  of  which  Lenormand  could 
by  no  earthly  chance  have  been  in- 
formed. Many  others  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  spoke  in  the  same 
way,  but  there  was  nobody  that  so 
much  aroused  his  curiosity,  respecting 
this  singular  woman,  as  Doctor  Span- . 
genberg,  the  queen's  (what  queen's  ?) 
physician.  This  personage,  who  is 
described  by  Malchus  as  a  particularly 
dry,  clear-headed  man,  who  brought 
every  thing  to  the  bar  of  reason,  and 
admitted  nothing  that  was  not  suscep- 
tible of  mathematical  proof,  assured 
him,  just  as  every  one  else  did,  that 
it  was  perfectly  incomprehensible  what 
this  woman  knew,  and  could  tell  one« 
To  him,  as  well  as  to  the  Countess 
Bocholz,  she  had  presented  the  pic- 
ture of  his  earlier  life,  in  its  leading 
outlines,  with  the  greatest  fidelity,  re- 
minding him  of  many  things  which* 
even  in  Mecklenburg  (his  native  coun- 
try), very  few  people  were  aware  of, 
and  which,  here  in  Paris,  no  human 
soul  could  know.  Also  with  respect 
to  the  present  and  the  paulo-post- 
future,  she  had  said  things  to  him, 
which  were  true,  or  had  since  become 
true,  to  a  degree  that  was  enough  to 
drive  one  mad.  For  instance — "  he 
would  in  eight  days'  time  receive  Terr 
interesting  intelligence,  through  an  old 
friend,  respecting  affairs  in  his  own 
country,  but  the  bringer  of  this  intel- 
ligence would  die  two  days  after.'* 
He  and  his  friends,  with  whom  he  was 
living  at  Compiegne,  had  several  times 
joked  about  this,  and  wondered  when 
the  messenger,  who  was  to  die  two 
days  after  delivering  his  message, 
would  make  his  appearance.  At  last, 
on  the  eighth  day,  the  actor  Narcisse, 
who  had  spent  a  considerable  time  at 
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Cassely  and  elsewhere  in  Germany, 
arrived,  and  brought  him  several  pieces 
of  news,  which  were  of  great  interest 
for  him,  but — two  days  after  Narcisse 
died. 

Doctor  Spangenberg  mentioned  fur- 
ther, that  at  the  time  of  his  consulting 
Lenormand,  he  was  for  the  first  time 
of  his  life  at  Paris;  that  he  had  no 
mind  to  consult  her,  but  had  been 
teased  into  doing  by  Monsieur  de  Pful 
and  other  friends.  He  had  never  be- 
fore been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  her 
house,  had  never  seen  her  until  that 
day,  and,  at  his  visit,  told  her  neither 
his  name  nor  his  circumstances,  nor 
suffered  anything  to  escape  him  which 
could  have  served  her  as  a  clue. 

Malchus  was  at  length  prevailed  on 
to  visit  the  divineress ;  the  following 
is  his  account  of  the  visit,  which  we 
give  in  his  own  words : — 

"All  this  at  length  overcame  the  re- 
pugnance I  felt  towards  a  sibyl  of  this 
species,  and  I  determined  to  go,  intend- 
ing however  to  put  the  reality  of  her 
miraculous  knowledge  to  every  test  in 
my  power. 

*'  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the  street 
in  which  she  lived,  and  even  the  quarter 
of  the  town  in  which  it  was  situated, 
was  one  in  which  I  had  never  been.     I 
put  on  a  threadbare  cast-off  surtout, 
and  a  very  shabby  old  hat,  got  into  a 
fiacre,  and  drove  to  the  Faubourg  St. 
Germain,  alighted  before  turning  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Tournon,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  her  house  on  foot.     On  my 
ringing,  the  door  was  opened  by  a  little 
girl,  who  might  be  about  fourteen  years 
of  age.    I  asked  for  Mile.  Lenormand, 
and  received  answer  that  she  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  speak  with  me  just 
then,  as  she  was  extremely  busy.    *  Very 
well,*  said. I ;  *  ask  her  when  I  may  call 
again  ?'   After  a  few  moments,  the  child 
returned  with  the  answer,  •  Next  Satur- 
day, any  time  after  twelve  o'clock.*    I 
expressed  my  wish  that  she  would  ap- 
point the  hour  herself,  as  I  had,  I  said, 
abundance  of  leisure,  so  that  it  was 
equal  to  me  at  what  time  I  came,  and  I 
was  anxious  that  her  reception  of  me 
should  interfere  with  no  other  engage- 
ment.   The  little  maid  disappeared,  and 
presently  there  came  out  of  the  adjoin- 
ing chamber  a  woman  advanced  in  years, 
and,  I  must  confess,  not  without  some- 
what witch-like  in  her  appearance,  her 
eyes   glancing  about    her  not  exactly 
with  fire,  but  still  with  an  expression 
of  uncommon  intelligence  and  subtlety. 
Coming  straight  up  to  me,  and  giving 
me  no  time  to  speak,  she  put  a  card  into 


ray  hand,  and,  with  the  wor^,  'Samedi^ 
trois  heures,  monsieur,^  disappeared  aeaia 
into  her  cabinet :  she  hardly  saw  me  naif 
a  second,  and  I  had  not  opened  my  lips 
in  her  presence. 

"  Saturday  came,  and  I  was  there 
(in  the  same  dress)  punctually  at  three 
o'clock,  was  again  received  by  the  little 
maid,  and  requested  to  wait  a  few  mo- 
ments, as  somebody  was  just  then  with 
Mile.  Lenormand.  About  ten  minutes 
might  have  passed,  when  the  door  of  the 
cabinet  opened,  and  a  vounc^  woman, 
supported  by  a  man  under  &e  middle 
age,  came  out,  weeping  so  excessirely, 
that  one  could  literally  hare  washed 
oneself  in  her  tears,  and  giving  atter- 
ance  to  the  most  heart-piercing  lamen- 
tations. Her  companion  did  ererything 
possible  to  assuage  her  grief,  reminded 
her  that  *  the  thing,  after  all,  had  not 
been  infallibly  declared,  that  the  ques- 
tion still  remained,  whether  it  would 
really  come  to  pass,'  and  so  on.  There 
must  something  terrible  hare  been  said 
to  the  poor  soul. 

^  "  I  was  now  ushered  in,  and  made  to 
sit  down  near  the  sorceress,  at  a  table 
that  stood  by  the  sofa.    As  I  had  heard 
that,  when  asked  only  for  the  peiii  jem 
(which  cost  two  napoleons),  she  left  out 
many  details,  in  her  sketch  of  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future,  I  at  once 
signified  my  desire  to  have  the  grand  jeu^ 
of  which  four  napoleons  is  the  price. 
'*  She  then  asked  me — 
**  1.  The  initial  letter  of  my  Christiaii 
name. 
*'  2.  That  of  my  surname. 
"  3.  Of  my  country. 
"  4.  Of  the  place  of  my  birth. 
"5.  My  age— to  be  given  with  as 
much  exactitude  as  was  in  my  power : 
it  so  happened  that  I  could  state  it  even 
to  the  hour,  and  did  so. 

"6.  The  name  of  my  favourite  flower. 
'*  7.  The  name  of  my  favoarite  ani- 
mal. 

'*  6.  The  name  of  the  animal  to  whidi 
I  had  the  greatest  repugnance. 

"  Upon  this,  she  took,  in  addition  to 
some  seven  packs  of  cards  which  already 
lay  on  the  table,  seven  packs  more,  mak- 
ing in  all  fourteen  packs.  They  were, 
however,  of  very  different  kinds;  for 
instance,  ^  Tarok-cards,  old  German 
cards,  whist  cards,  cards  marked  with 
the  celestial  bodies,  cards  with  necro- 
mantic figures,  and  I  know  not  what  all 
besides.  She  now  shuffled  one  pack 
after  another,  giving  me  each  pack,  after 
she  had  shuffled  it,  to  cut.  Naturally,  I 
was  going  to  do  this  with  the  right  hand, 
but  she  prevented  me,  and  said,  *La 
main  gauche,  monsieur,'  To  try  whether 
she  said  this  merely  to  mystlfv  me,  or 
would  seriously  make  a  point  or  It,  I  cat 
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lend  p«ck  with  th«  Irft  hand,  but 
M  right  igain  lo  Ihi'  ililrdi  Init 
.•rpDKd  iDit>n[1;r,  iiml  rtnt-iiiK), 
Mia  ^acAf.  momifur.'  Out  of 
tek,  after  tutliriE.  1  li».|  t<i  ilrsw 
rttb  the  Icn  band)  ■  -irlun  num. 
cardi,  prescribed  by  tier  i  not  tho 
iBBber  out  or  each  pitk,  but  firotn 
■re,  rrotn  another  \K■^  :  from  iho 
cardi.  Tor  initarico,  (wpntj-fiia  i 
tuolhcr  pack.  lix  ;  fr.im  a  (bird, 
nd  10  on.  The  caril.  lUui  drawn 
ranged  in  a  certain  ..nliT  "n  Uio 

«  then  tnok  mj  \e\\  Imnd.  and 
ed  il  rerj  atlenliTplv.  taklot'  nar- 
DOliceorall  it  J  lin.  .  andlntof. 
la.     Aflvr  n  little  winlr.  tho  onni- 


«Tenlj  bodies.  At  leoglh,  aha 
I  a  grrat  necraniantic  book  which 
tr  her,  and  in  which  were  drawn 
oenae  varielj  of  hands,  with  alt 
inaar  marks  ;  these  drawings  she 
red  carefullj,  one  after  another, 
ijr  hand,  till  >he  found  one  that 
larkrd  in  a  kimilsr  way.     Then, 


>  the  t 


t  th« 


■he  iludicil  them 
**,  went  from  one  to  another, 
iring  and  caJculatin);  verj  buailj, 
last  she  began  to  speak,  and  to 
!.  out  of  the  cards  before  her,  my 
>rFient,  and  futni^  deslinie*.  Sho 
very  ranidlir.  and  a>  if  reading 
a  book  :  ami  t  observed  that  i^ 
ning  on,  she  happened  to  reTert  a 
I  time  to  any  thing  already  men- 
.shestntedit  in  the  terv  tame 
as  at  firtt— in  >hort,  exactli  a* 
were  reading  it  again  out   of  tho 

f  my  past  h1>lnrr,  she  told  me,  to 
finite  asloni^hnienl,  much  tbat  I 
r    had     almost    forgotten,   which. 


mnng  other  things,  sho  Mid — 
have  more  than  once  been  in 
flife;  in  particular,  within  jour 
fi*e    years,     you    had    a    narrow 

'*ho  told  her  that  in  my  fourth  year 
Jila  tlie  great  pond  at  Schwetiin* 


did  not  olT.T  lou  the  prospect  of 
tation  in  the  world;  n.vrrtheless, 
tie  attained  it.  VtrT  early  in  life 
fgan  to  labour  for  Jimii'-iion  of 
lutl  I  }ou  wrr*  not  yet  fire-and- 


Iwsnly  irh«n  yon  Knt  ent«r«i]  tb*  imv 
(lea  of  Ihn  stalp,  but  it  wat  In  •  verj 
■ubordlnain  post  I  Inn.' 

••  How  did  >h>  find  out  thai  I  reeetrad 
my  first  ofKeial  BpfiuintiTirnt  at  nineteou. 

"  Then  the  proceednl  lo  reckon  up  tt 
'      '  '  inofiBTpaal 

the  dM^Wil 
In  so  drflDite  and 
distinct  ■  (nannctr,  tJ>at  I  began  to  fnvl  % 
kind  of  horror  cri«plng  of  ur  me,  aa  If  1 
had  been  in  the  [imeoce  of  a  spirit. 

■■  Will)  retpHot  til  the  last  •eetlon  bat 
one  (my  lakme  office  in  Weaiphalia), 
she  remarked,  that  It  had  not  at  firat 
appeared  likely  lo  become  «ery  brltllant, 
but  that  eireamalaucea  had  soon  oe- 
cuered,  which  had  giren  It  such  a  eha. 

"Oflbe  praent  ahe  ^ok*  vUfa  Um 
same  aectiracj. 

"  or  tho  futore,  aome  tbinga  that  (he 
■aid  war*  eharact«riaed  by  a  truo  Sil^t 
line  obacBrhy,  or  mlKht  have  been  ecmt- 
pared  lo  Ibat  Pythian  Dtteranot,  'If 
Cnetaicroa*Mtb«PhaaU,  agr«*tkiag> 
doro  wiUftdL'  8oB«U>ioK*,<MillieotlMr 
hand,  aha  eipreaaed  Id  a  claw  and 
Dnarabignona  manner,  and  tliaj  lw*e 
proTed  true. 


■■  I'.pi 


f"-;- 


.a  I  ».;,   for  iVt 
children  had  got 


ir  family -—whieh 


tranijiiil  on  tbis  score,  for  in  eight  dayi 
you -ill  receJTe  a  letter,  whicfa  will  bt> 
deed  contain  Tarioo)  tJiinga  not  agr— - 
able  to  yon,  but  will  relieie  yon  of  all 
nneasineii  on  your  family's  account.' 

"  In  elTeet,  by  the  eighth  dav  I  re- 
celTed  a  letter  from  my  wife,  whiefa  aa* 
quainted  me  that  ihe  and  the  childm 
were  well,  but  of  which  the  remaining 
contenta  were  by  no  meani  of  a  charae- 
ler  Id  gtTo  me  pleasnre. 


four  times  success i rely  ol 
of  tfae  state  of  thing*  in  my  natiTc  coon- 
try,  and  od  one  occasion  sboald  bear 
very  minnta  particnlara  reipeotbig  mj 

■■  'ThU  was  laid  on  the  38th  of  Mar<^ 
Two  days  after,  the  allies  entered  Parla, 
an  erent  the  most  unexpected  to  all  tia 
ciliiens.  AbonI  six  days  after,  I  want 
to  walk  on  the  Bouletarda ;  a  penon  kn 
the  anironn  of  the  Pnissian  artUlerj 
came  eagerly  up  to  me,  and  to  my  att»- 
niihment  I  recosniied  Monsienr  K., 
who  had  lived  with  ua  a  short  time  be- 
fore at  Compirgne,  had  then  returned  to 
nildesbeim.  aiid  Joined  tbe  Pnaalaaa, 
and  waa  now  oome  direct  from  HUdaa- 
heim  lo  Paris,  cooitqaMtly  had  MMd 
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of  thine^s  to  tell  me  about  my  family, 
whom  he  had  seen  and  spoken  with.  A 
little  after,  I  met  Monsieur  Delius,  for- 
merly prefect  of  Gottingen,  and,  in 
short,  I  really,  in  the  course  of  eight 
days,  had  news  from  Germany  just  four 
times. 

"  She  proceeded — *  You  will  not  re- 
main long  in  France,  but  will  return  to 
your  own  country,  where  you  will  at 
first  hare  to  encounter  a  host  of  annoy- 
ances, some  of  them  trifling,  some  grave. 
You  will  be  arrested,  but  speedily  re- 
stored to  liberty.' 

*'  All  this  took  place  here  in  Heidel- 
berg. 

*'  She  now  said  very  distinctlv,  that 
before  the  23rd  of  November,  1814,  I 
should  receive  an  important  decision, 
but  one  very  unacceptable  to  me.  In 
effect,  on  the  21st  of  that  month,  1  re- 
ceived the  letter  of  the  Hanoverian  mi- 
nister. Count  Munster,  conveying  to  me 
the  determination  of  his  government  on 
my  claim  to  the  estate  of  Marienrode : 
the  purport  of  this  determination  was, 
that  my  claim  was  rejected,  but  the  ap- 
peal, which  I  spoke  of,  to  the  Congress 
of  Vienna,  left  open  to  me. 

•*  *  Your  destiny,'  she  added,  *  will, 
for  the  next  three  years,  be  but  preca- 
rious and  unstable;  and  you  will  not 
find  yourself  in  prosperous  circumstances 
again  until  1817.' 

•*  When  she  had  completely  finished, 
I  wished  to  have  the  whole  written  down 
(this  costs  a  napoleon  more),  as  it  inter- 
ested me  too  much  to  allow  of  my 
trusting  the  retention  of  it  solely  to 
memory.  *  Much,'  said  I,  *  of  what  you 
have  said  to  me,  respecting  nay  past  life, 
has  put  me  in  no  small  astonishment.* 

••  *Ahr  replied  she,  drily,  ^c'est  bien 
fait  pour  celaJ* 

"  She  had  no  objection  to  write  it  all 
down  for  me,  but  assured  me  that  she 
had  more  to  do  than  could  be  told,  and 
must,  therefore,  request  of  me  three 
things.  First,  that  I  would  write  down 
for  her  the  three  answers  above  men- 
tioned ;  secondly,  that  I  would  not  re- 
quire her  to  go  into  the  past  and  the 
present  at  such  length  as  she  had  done 
in  her  verbal  communication  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that  I  would  give  her  three 
weeks'  time,  before  coming  for  the 
paper.  *  That  will  be  the  easier  for 
you  to  do,'  said  she,  *  as  ymi  will  remain 
two  months  longer  at  Paris.'  This 
struck  me  much,  because,  in  the  posi- 
tion I  then  occupied,  and  under  the 
political  circumstances  existing,  I  could 
not  engage  to  be  at  Paris  three  days. 

**  *  Surement,'  repeated  she,  as  she  ob- 
served my  perplexed  looks  ;  *  vous  res- 
terez  encore  deux  mois  a  Paris.^ 

'*  And  in  this  also  she  was  right !     I 


remained  at   Paris  Just   two    tnoothi 
longer,  and  no  more. 

"  After  three  weeks  I  reTislted  the 
house  of  Mile.  Lenormand,  bat  found 
her  engaged,  and  heard  from  the  little 
maid  that,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  she  had  not  jet  been  able  to 
make  out  time  to  write  what  I  wished 
for ;  but,  if  I  would  come  again  in  four 
days,  it  should  positively  be  ready. 

*'  I  was  glad  of  this  aelay  ;  the  test, 
I  thought,  would  be  all  the  sererer, 
whether  she  really  read  the  same  thmn 
in  the  cards,  this  second  time,  that  sSs 
did  three  or  four  weeks  before,  or  whe- 
ther she  only  recalled,  by  an  effort  of 
memory,  what  she  had  said  to  me  on  a 
former  occasion.  I  therefore  quit  the 
house  with  pleasure,  and  returned  after 
four  days.  Mile.  Lenormand  was  gone 
out.  The  little  maid  excosed  this  on 
the  score  of  argent  business,  begged  me, 
in  her  mistress's  name,  to  enter  the  ca- 
binet, and,  opening  a  drawer,  showed 
me  a  paper  intend^  for  me,  bat  which 
was  not  yet  quite  finished.  I  read  it 
throup;h,  as  far  as  it  went,  and  foand 
that  It  already  contained  about  two- 
thirds  of  what  the  sorceress  had  said  to 
me  orally.  Errors  there  were  none, 
and  the  little  variations  from  what  I 
had  heard  near  four  weeks  before  from 
her,  were  of  the  most  inoonsiderabU 
nature. 

"  In  four  days  more,  the  little  maid 
assured  me,  the  manuscript  should,  with- 
out fail,  be  ready.  In  effect  it  was  so, 
and  corresponded  accurately  with  what 
she  had  spoken  more  than  foar  weeks 
before.  Yet  how  many  natirities  mjsht 
she  not  have  cast  in  the  Intenral !  How 
many  men's  destinies  most  hare  thrust 
mine  out  of  her  recollection  I  I  went 
purposely,  from  the  time  of  my  fir^ 
visit  to  her  till  my  departure  from  Paris, 
into  her  neighbourhood  several  tinei, 
and  always  found  one  or  more  carriaM 
standing  before  her  house,  which  had 
brought  persons  desirous  of  learning 
their  destiny  at  the  lips  of  Ulle.  Lenor« 
mand." 

We  offer  no  opinion  on  the  abovA, 
except  that  it  is  "  curious."  «  True" 
we  must  presume  it^  comioffy  as  it  doe^ 
not  from  a  professional  iomter  of  fugi- 
tive romance^  but  from  a  grare  maD^ 
with  a  character  to  lose— a  man  of 
arithmetic  and  red  tape»  And  soch 
solid  realities  of  life — whose  only  flight 
of  imagination^  that  we  can  find  any 
trace  of,  was  that  very  high,  but  Tery 
brief  one,  of  accepting  the  office  of 
'Miquidator  of  the  national  debt." 
Somebody  has  oalied  ehirouuunoj  a 
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"  monstrum  nulla  virtute  redemptum. 
It  may  be  so  ;  still  these  ooincidsnces 
(to  use  a  word  without  much  meaning) 
are  strange.  Malchus  was  not  the 
only  celebrated  person  of  the  last  ge- 
neration whose  horoscope  Lenormand 
constructed:  Talma,  Madame  de  StaeU 
Mdle.  George,  and  numerous  other 
notabilities  of  that  age,  abo  had  occa- 
sion to  acknowledge  that  her  predio- 
tions  were  not  thrown  out  at  random ; 
and  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  the 
accomplishment  of  a  prophecy  of  hers, 
respecting  Horace  Verne t,  deliyered 
in  1807,  when  he  was  a  child.  This 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  would,  in 
about  thirty  years  from  that  time, 
stand  in  such  high  consideration  as  an 
artist,  that  the  King  would  send  him 
to  Africa,  to  paint  the  storming  of  a 
fortress  there  by  the  French  army  ;  a 
prediction  which  was  literally  fulfilled 
in  1839.  It  is  also  asserted,  as  some- 
thing generally  known,  that  she  fore- 
told Murat  the  place  and  the  hour  of 
his  death,  twenty  years  before  that 
event.  People  will  tell  us,  these  were 
all  "  coincidences  ;*'  which  means,  if 
it  means  anything,  that  the  event 
''coincided"  with  the  prediction.  Quite 
true  ;  the  event  did  coincide  with  the 
prediction,  and  here  is  just  the  won- 
der. If  there  had  been  no  ''coinci- 
dence**— that  is,  if  the  prophecy  had 
not  been  fulfilled — there  would  have 
been  no  mystery  in  the  case. 

But  the  certainty  with  which  Le- 
normand divined  the  lucky  numbers 
in  the  lottery,  is  said  to  have  thrown 
all  her  other  oracular  exploits  into  the 
shade.  The  following  anecdotes,  illus- 
trative of  her  gift  in  this  way,  are  told 
by  Doctor  Weisskampf,  who  had  them 
from  Colonel  Favier,  at  Paris : — 


"  Mile.  L.  once  dedared  to  the  cele- 
brated comic  actor,  Potier,  that  one, 
two,  or  even  three  prizes,  were  assigned 
by  destiny,  generally  speaking,  to  every 
man ;  but  that  she  could  not  tell  when 
and  where  any  particular  person's  for- 
tunate numbers  would  be  arawn,  with- 
out inspecting  such  person's  hand.  She 
said,  further,  that  if  she  could  collect 
about  her  all  the  individuals  to  whom 
fortune  is  favourably  disposed,  all  the 
lotteries  of  all  Europe  would  not  be  able 
to  pay  the  immense  winnings  they  would 
have  to  claim.  Potier  very  naturally 
desired  to  know  what  were  his  own  for- 
tunate numbers.  Mile.  L.  contemplated 
his  left  hand,  and  said,  '  Mark  the  num- 


bers, 9, 1 1, 37,  §Dd  85 ;  stakfi  on  th«se— - 
but  not  sooner  than  si>^teen  years 
bepce — in  the  imperial  lottery  at  Ijyonf , 
and*  ^ou  will  obtain  a  gutttern,*  This 
was  in  1810;  in  1826,  Potier  remem- 
bered it ;  the  drawing  at  Jjjoj^  took 
place  in  May ;  he  staked  on  the  four 
numbers  the  sorceress  had  named,  and 
chose  for  himself  a  fifth,  the  number  of 
his  birth-day,  27 ;  and  Paris  talks  yet 
of  the  sensation  produced  when  the  five 
numbers  Potier  had  set  ))is  money  on 
were  drawn.  He  won  250,000  francs,  a 
sum  which  made  a  rich  man  of  him,  and 
by  which  he  nirang,  as  it  were,  into 
the  arms  of  fortune;  his  wealth  in- 
creased from  day  to  day,  an4  when  he 
died  (which  was  in  May,  1840),  his 
heirs  divided  a  million  and  a-half  among 
them. 

**  Potier 's  good  Inck  reached  the  ears 
of  Tribet,  another  actor,  a  man  to 
whom  nature  had  been  somewhat  chary 
of  talent,  but,  to  make  amends,  ex- 
tremely liberal  in  the  matter  of  children. 
He  flew  to  Mile.  Lenormand — she  de- 
clined to  give  him  any  information ;  he 
besought  her  on  his  knees,  but  she  con- 
tinued inflexible;  he  supplicated,  he 
conjured  her ;  she  perused  his  hand,  but 
only  shook  her  head  in  silence,  sighed, 
and  left  him.  Tribet  was  out  of  his 
senses  at  this  silence  of  the  oracle — he 
followed  Lenormand,  represented  that 
his  happiness  was  in  her  hands ;  that  he 
was  poor,  helpless,  the  father  of  ten 
children,  whom  it  was  not  in  his  power 
even  to  educate,  and  for  whose  future 
prospects  he  was  in  despair.  At  last 
the  sibyl  looked  on  him  with  a  grave 
aspect,  and  said,  'Do  not  desire  to 
know  your  numbers;  it  is  true  that 
they  will  be  drawn  in  the  next  tirage 
at  Paris,  but  they  will  bring  yon  far 
greater  evils  than  you  now  have  to  con- 
tend with.  Seduced  by  the  first  smile 
of  fortune,  you  will  become  a  passionate 
gambler ;  you  will  neglect  your  art,  re- 
nounce, in  your  elated  folly,  the  profes- 
sion that  insures  you  bread,  abandon 
your  wife  and  your  children,  play  again, 
and  again  play,  and  not  cease  playing, 
until,  be&^gared,  maddened,  and  lost  ir- 
retrievably, you  will  only  hasten,  by 
suicide,  a  death  already  creeping  to- 
wards you  by  starvation.' 

*'  Tribet  vowed  and  swore  he  would 
be  the  most  re^lar,  the  most  staid  of 
men,  and  would  suffer  no  degree  of 
prosperity  to  intoxicate  him;  as  for 
play,  he  bound  himself  by  a  solemn  oath 
to  avoid  it,  and  to  apply  his  eains  in 
the  lottery  solely  to  his  family  s  good. 
<  Well,*  said  Lenormand,  <  I  will  tell 
vou  the  numbers.  I  will  even  let  yon 
know  that  one  of  them  denotes  the  year 
of  your  death — it  is  38;  aaotlMr  is  13; 
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your  name-festiyal,  and  a  third  66,  the 
number  of  your  star.  There  Is  still 
another  number,  which  is  full  of  good 
luck  for  you,  but — you  once  wounded 
yourself  in  the  left  hand  on  the  stage 
with  a  pistol,  while  playing  the  part  of 
a  brigand.' 

**  *  I  did  so — it  is  just  twelve  years 
since.' 

*'  *  Well,  that  number  is,  since  then, 
no  longer  to  be  traced  in  your  hand.* 

"  *  But  I  know  it,*  exclaimed  Tribet ; 
it  is  7.'  That  has  been  a  remarkable 
number  to  me  all  my  life.  At  seven 
years  of  age  I  came  to  Paris ;  seven 
weeks  after  my  arrival  here  I  was  re- 
ceived into  the  Royal  Institute  to  be 
educated ;  seven  years  after  I  entered 
the  Institute,  Nicci  noticed  me  there, 
and,  finding  that  I  had  an  ear  for  music, 
took  me  as  a  pupil ;  when  I  was  just 
three  times  seven  years  old,  I  fell  in 
love,  married,  and  obtained,  through 
Nicci,  an  appointment  at  the  Royal 
Opera,  with  a  salarv  of  seven  hundred 
livres.  Finally,  it  is  a  man  who  lives 
at  No.  7,  on  the  Boulevard,  that  ad- 
vised me  to  come  to  you.  Without 
a  doubt,  seven  is  my  fortunate  num- 
ber.' 

**  *  Good ;  choose,  then,  7  for  your 
quatern  ;  very  likely  this  number  also 
will  win.' 

"  Tribet  staggered  from  her  presence 
like  one  drunk  with  joy.  '  But  he  had 
not  money  enough  to  stake  a  large  sum, 
and  the  prophetess  had  declared,  as  she 
did  in  all  cases,  that  it  would  not  do 
to  stake  borrowed  money.  The  poor 
actor  had  only  twenty  francs  in  the 
world — he  went  and  staked  the  whole 
sum.  The  day  of  the  tirage  arrived, 
and  Tribet's  four  numbers  came  out  of 
the  wheel ;  not  one  failed — and  the  man 
who  but  the  day  before  had  not  a  souSf 
found  himself  the  possessor  of  ninety-six 
thousand  francs  I  Who  can  describe 
his  happiness  ?  He  ran  throu&'h  the 
streets  without  his  hat ;  he  enibraced 
friends  and  enemies ;  he  told  every  one 
he  met  that  he  was  become  a  capitalist ; 
he  was  so  wild  that  he  took  a  box  at  the 
theatre,  *  to  see  Tribet  play ;'  in  short, 
his  head  grew  giddy,  and  what  Lenor- 
mand had  prophesied  came  literally  to 
pass.  His  good  luck  had  made  him 
crazv ;  his  family,  his  good  wife,  his 
children,  seemed  to  him  a  burden ;  Paris 
was  too  narrow  for  him ;  he  put  up  his 
money,  and  set  off  in  secret  for  London. 
Arrived  there,  he  speedily  dissipated 
the  half  of  his  fortune,  and  then  became 
a  constant  guest  at  the  hazard  table. 
At  first,  like  most  tyros  in  play,  he  won, 
but  fortune  soon  turned  against  him, 
and  loss  followed  loss,  till  nothing  more 
was  left  him  to  lose.     There  now  re- 


mained nothing  of  his  destinv  onfalfiUei 
but  its  dreadful  close,  and  this  was  not 
long  wanting.  In  1828,  his  body  was 
taken  up  in  the  Thames,  and  it  came 
out  on  the  inquest,  that,  fur  the  last 
eight  days  of  his  miserable  life,  he  had 
not  tasted  even  a  spoonful  of  warm 
soup ! 

*'  This  event  was  a  terrible  shock  to 
Lenormand ;  she  called  herself  Tribet's 
murderess,  execrated  her  art,  and,  for 
more  than  a  year  after,  steadily  refosed 
every  request  to  divine  numbers  for  the 
lottery. 

"  In  1830,  however,  she  was  indnoed 
once  more  to  do  so,  under  the  following 
circumstances.  A  man  one  day  hastily 
entered  her|cabinet,  stated  himself  to  be  a 
printer,  Pierre  Arthur  by  name,  and  en- 
treated her  intercession  with  a  creditor. 
Monsieur  So-and-So,  whom  he  knew  to 
have  a  great  veneration  for  her,  and 
who  was  at  that  moment  pursuing  him 
with  bailiffs.  While  he  spoke,  the  cre- 
ditor himself  appeared  with  his  atten- 
dants :  he  had  seen  his  debtor  enter 
Lenormand's  house,  and  followed  him  on 
the  spot.  This  man  was  a  money-lender : 
Arthur  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to 
borrow  a  sum  from  him  four  years  be- 
fore, and  had,  since  that  time,  been  pay- 
ing him  the  usurious  interest  of  twenty- 
four  per  cent. — a  drain  on  his  earnings 
which  scarcely  left  the  poor  man  in  a 
condition  to  give  dry  bread  to  bis  chil- 
dren. A  hau-year's  interest  was  now 
due ;  he  was  totally  unable  to  raise  the 
requisite  sum,  and  his  merciless  creditor, 
rejecting  all  his  entreaties  for  an  exten- 
sion of  time,  was  about  to  consign  his 
children  to  inevitable  starvation,  by 
throwing  their  only  support  into  prison. 
Lenormand  readily  undertook  the  inter- 
cessor's ofHce,  ana  appealed  to  the  usu- 
rer's compassion,  but  it  is  scarcely  ne- 
cessary to  say  that  the  appeal  was  yab. 
The  sibyl  grew  warm :  the  violatioa  of 
the  sacredness  of  her  roof  incensed  her, 
and  she  said  some  bitter  things  to  tiis 
man  of  money :  this  incensed  him  in  IdM 
turn,  and  he  told  her  with  a  maUdons 
grin,  that  if  she  had  so  much  pity  for 
the  printer,  she  had  but  to  pay  the  two 
thousand  francs  which  he  owed ;  ho 
would  then  be  her  debtor,  and  sho  oonld 
show  him  as  much  indolgenoe  as  she 
pleased. 

"Instead  of  replying  to  this  tannt, 
she  took  the  usurer's  left  hand,  and 
studied  its  lines  in  silence.  'Arthury' 
said  she,  after  a  few  minntes,  '  I  havo 
found  help  for  you  where  you  least  es- 

?ected  it — in  the  hand  of  your  oppressor. 
f  you  yet  possess  five  francs  of  yoor 
own — ^not  borrowed,  but  honestly  earned 
money — ^go  immediately  and  stake  it  on 
these  three  numbers,  37>  87»  and  68,  in 
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the  royal  lottery.  The  tirage  is  to-day : 
to-morrow  you  are  the  possessor  of 
24,000  francs.  You  will  be  able  to  pay 
your  creditor,  and  be  a  rich  man  still : 
the  hand  that  has  brought  you  to  beg- 
gary shall  raise  you  to  fortune,  or  there 
are  no  stars  in  heaven.' 

*'  But  poor  Arthur  had  not  a  sousy  for 
it  was  but  a  few  days  since  the  usurer 
had  swept  his  house  by  a  distress :  he 
had  nothing  either  to  pawn  or  to  sell. 
The  creditor  coolly  directed  the  bailiffs 
to  remove  him;  then,  finding  himself 
alone  with  the  sorceress,  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  task  of  deprecating  her 
resentment,  assumed  his  blandest  aspect, 
tbuiked  her  for  the  fortunate  numbers 
she  had  so  unexpectedly  revealed  to  him, 
and  avowed  his  intention  to  atake  ten 
francs  on  them  without  delay.  The 
same  sum  he  counted  out  on  the  table  of 
the  divineress,  as  a  free-will  token  of  his 

fratitude.  '  I  have  long  wished,'  said 
e,  'to  learn  from  you  what  are  my 
numbers:  thank  heaven,  that  an  acci- 
dent, which  I  must  call  providential, 
has  this  day  led  to  the  accomplishment 
of  my  wish.' 

"'Do  not  suppose,'  replied  Lenor- 
mand,  '  that  you  will  escape  the  conse« 
quences  of  having  offended  me.  Go; 
sti^e  what  sum  you  will  on  the  numbers : 
I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  win  no- 
thing^by  them.' 

"The  usurer  did  not  believe,  however, 
that  it  was  in  the  power  even  of  the  re- 
doubtable Pythoness  to  alter  the  course 
of  fate ;  he  hurried  to  the  lottery-office, 
and  recorded  his  venture. 

"Lenormand  had  often  murmured, 
that  while  she  could  point  out  to  others 
the  road  to  wealth,  it  was  forbidden  her 
to  tread  it  herself.  She  could  tell  those 
who  applied  to  her  the  numbers  by  which 
prizes  would  be  obtained,  but  was  her- 
self obliged  to  refrain  from  staking  any- 
thing on  these  numbers,  because  her 
doing  so  was  certain  to  chan&^e  good 
fortune  into  bad.  She  had  read  ner  own 
destinies  as  well  as  those  of  others,  and 
knew  that  she  was  one  of  the  few  to 
whom  prizes  in  the  lottery  were  peremp« 
torily  aenled.  She  now  rejoiced  at  this ; 
she  resolved  to  stake  the  ten  francs  the 
miser  had  given  her  on  hia  numbers,  sure 
that  when  she  made  them  her  numbers, 
they  would  not  be  drawn.  It  happened 
as  she  anticipated;  the  numbers  were 
not  drawn,  the  usurer  lost  his  ten  francs, 
and  the  only  drawback  on  the  sibvl's 
gratification  was,  that  his  disappoint- 
ment did  not  open  the  doors  of  the  pri- 
son to  poor  Arthur." 

Colonel  Fayier>  we  ought  to  men- 
tion»  does  not  guarantee  the  truth  of 
these  stories,  but  merely  gives  them  as 


having  been  current  at  Paris  in  1831, 
and  on  the  alleged  authority  of  the 
witch  herself.  They,  therefore,  do 
not  stand  on  the  same  footing,  as  to 
credit,  with  the  communications  of 
Malchns  and  the  Conntess  N.  N.  One 
thing,  however,  the  colonel  states  as 
matter  of  notoriety,  that  Lenormand, 
eight  days  before  the  death  of  Louis 
the  Eighteenth,  gave  the  following  as 
the  five  numbers  destined  to  come  out 
of  the  wheel  at  the  next  drawing,  viz., 
the  number  of  the  king's  age,  68 ;  the 
number  of  years  he  had  reigned  (rec- 
koning from  the  death  of  his  nephew), 
36 ;  the  year  of  the  entry  of  the  idlies 
into  Paris,  14 ;  the  day  the  ling  had 
ascended  the  throne,  26 ;  and  the  nam- 
ber  affixed  to  his  name  in  the  list  of 
the  sovereigns  of  France,  18.  All  the 
numbers  were  drawn,  and  the  lottery- 
undertakers  of  the  French  metropolis 
will  long  remember  the  day  of  reckon- 
ing that  followed. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Mademoi- 
selle Lenormand,  to  whom,  witch  or 
no  witch,  some  admiration  will  always 
remain  due,  for  having  contrived  to 
be  believed  in  by  a  generation  that 
neither  believed  in  God  and  his  angels, 
nor  in  the  devil  and  his  imps.  As  to 
her  art,  we  leave  the  reader  to  draw 
his  own  conclusions  about  it,  whether 
mere  chance,  or  some  undiscovered 
properties  of  numbers,  or  a  real  un- 
derstanding with  the  invisible  world, 
have  most  to  do  with  its  results.  If  he 
decide  for  the  first,  we  recommend  to 
his  consideration  the  following  utter- 
ances of  the  inspired  Novalis  :— 

**  The  fortuitous  is  not  unfathomable; 
it,  too,  has  a  regularity  of  its  own." 

And  again :— > 

"  He  that  has  a  right  sense  for  the 
fortuitous  has  the  power  to  use  all  that 
is  fortuitous  for  the  determining  of  an 
unknown  fortuitous  :  he  can  seek  des- 
tiny with  the  same  success  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  stars,  as  in  sand-grains,  in 
the  ffight  of  birds,  and  in  figures.** 

With  respect  to  the  other  two  solu- 
tions, we  subjoin  some  remarks  of  a 
writer  in  Kerner's  **  Magikon,"  who 
states  it  as  something  **  not  to  be  de- 
nied," that  the  powers  of  invisible 
beings  often  exercise  a  strange  influ- 
ence in  games  of  chance,  an  influence 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  resolve 
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into  the  mere  effects  of''  undiscovered 
properties  of  numbers" 

**  We  should  have  manv  proofs  (pro- 
ceeds this  writer)  that  the  old  demons 
of  the  heathen  creed  still  carry  on  their 
game,  under  other  masks,  in  Christen- 
dom (especially  in  southern  countries), 
if  we  were  to  collect  and  comment  upon 
the  many  instances  which  occur  to  every 
traveller.  What  diabolical  mischief  is 
wrought  in  connexion  with  the  lottery  I 
Even  in  Germany,  how  many  heads  do 
you  find  turned  by  dreams  and  presen- 
timents in  relation  to  this  most  ruinous 
species  of  gambling,  and  that  not  only 
among  the  common  people,  but  often 
among  those  who  have  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  education !  Cross  the  Alps, 
and  the  still  fury  becomes  an  open  one  ; 
and  the  farther  you  travel  southwards, 
the  more  universally  stark  mad  do  the 
people  appear.  Dreams  and  presenti- 
ments go  but  a  small  way :  the  very 
beggar  swims  in  an  element  of  omens, 
and  suggestions  of  fortunate  numbers, 
and  there  is  no  possible  casualty  that 
can  befall  him,  but  it  betokens  an  am6o, 
a  ternOi  a  quaterno,  and  so  on.*  Even 
the  execution  of  a  criminal  is  explored 
for  oracular  meanings  :  how  the  blood 
gushes,  how  the  body  falls,  how  the 
poor  sinner  looks,  moves,  bears  himself 
m  the  last  moment — all  is  eagerly  noted, 
and  auguries  are  deduced  from  each 
particular,  that  infallibly  indicate  the 
winning  numbers  in  tho  next  eatrazione. 
Here  we  have  the  whole  trade  of  the 
haruspices  of  old :  your  Roman  will  not 
be  robbed  of  his  heathenism ;  he  only 
mixes  up  with  his  faith  in  these  oracles 
an  occasional  ejaculation  directed  to 
some  favourite  saint,  like  those  prayers 
for  rich  Inglesi,  or  other  children  of  the 
north,  which  form  so  large  a  part  in  the 
devotions  of  the  inn-keepers  of  the  eter- 
nal city." 

We  conclude  with  a  short  anecdote 
corroborative  of  this  author's  views. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
named  Nlaas,  of  Paderborn,  practised 
a  kind  of  divination  by  means  of  num- 
bers, which  made  tome  noise  at  the 
time.  He  had  learned  it  from  a  Jew, 
whom  he  had  charitably  taken.into  his 
house  in  a  dying  state,  and  who,  as  a 
tribute  of  gratitude,  communicated 
the  mysterious  art  in  question  to  his 
benevolent  host,  before  he  died.  It 
was  a  method  of  obtiuning  answers,  in 
any  language,  to  inquiries  respecting 
the  future,  or  on  other  subjects  on- 
known,  by  reckonings  made  accord- 
ing to  certain  rules :  the  practice  of  it 
was  called  ''consulting  the  cabala.'* 
Many  remarkable  responses  are  re- 
corded, which  Maas  ootained  in  this 
way,  both  on  private  and  on  public 
affairs ;  but  the  following  circum- 
stance is  said  to  have,  in  the  end,  in- 
duced him  to  renounce  the  art.  Ha 
once  put  the  question  to  the  **  cabala" 
— Who  was  its  author  ?  Contrary  to 
what  usually  happened,  no  intellieible 
answer  was  returned :  he  repeated  his 
calculations,  and  the  result  was  a  kind 
of  admonition,  not  to  make  any  in- 
quiry on  this  subject ;  but«  on  his  per- 
sisting, and  a  third  time  tempting  the 
oracle  with  this  too  curious  question, 
the  answer  was  given—"  Look  behind 
you."  At  this  our  experimenter  was 
seized  with  a  feeling  of  horror,  he  laid 
his  face  on  the  table,  called  his  house- 
keeper, and  when  he  raised  his  head 
again,  there  was  nothing  unusual  to 
be  seen. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mademoi- 
selle Lenormand  is  still  liyingr.  She 
ought  not  to  be  dead,  for  she  tdU 
Countess  N.  N.,  in  I8I9,  that  she  was 
sure  of  completing  her  hundred-aad* 
eighth  year. 


*  In  illustration  of  tho  above  we  quote  what  follows  from  the  book  of  the  year, 
Father  Front's  **  Facts  and  Figures  from  Italy  "  : — 

**  There  is  a  book  which  has  a  greater  circulation  in  the  Roman  States  than  the 
New  Testament,  or  Thomas  h  Kempis,  called  tho  '  Book  of  Drefuns,  or  the  Ora- 
cle of  the  Government  Lottery.*  Wheelbarrowfuls  are  sold  at  every  fair,  and  It  it 
often  the  only  book  in  a  whole  village.  The  faith  of  credulous  ignorance  in  this 
book  is  a  most  astounding  fact ;  and  no  later  than  four  days  ago,  at  the  drawing 
of  the  lottery,  an  instance  of  its  infallibility  was  quoted  in  all  the  haunts  of  the 
people.  A  labourer  fell  from  the  scafifolding  of  the  new  hospital  In  the  Corso,  and 
was  killed  on  the  spot ;  his  fellow-workman  left  tho  corpse  m  the  street,  and  ran 
to  consult  his  'Book  of  Dreams.'  Paura^  gangue,  cascata  (fear,  blood,  fall),  were 
the  cabalistic  words,  whose  corresponding  numbers,  set  forth  therein,  he  selected 
for  his  investment  of  fifteen  bajocchi.  On  Saturday,  his  three  numbers  all  came 
forth  from  the  government  urn,  winning  a  prise  of  three  hundred  doUars^" 
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wills'  lives  07  nxnsTBioirs  sushmen.* 


This  very  able  work,  some  of  the  ear- 
lier volumes  of  which  we  have,  on 
former  occasions,  taken  an  opportunity 
of  introducing  to  our  readers,  has  been 
now  brought  to  a  conclusion.     Com- 
mencing £om  the  earliest  period  (the 
first  life  is  that  of  Ollamh  Fodla,  whose 
era  our  annals  assign  six  hundred  years 
before  Christ),  and  terminating  with 
our  own  times,  it  presents  a  record  of 
the  life  of  every  man  deserving  bio- 
graphical notice,  who  can  be  consider- 
ed,  either  from  birth,    residence,  or 
any   other   circumstance,    an  Irish- 
man.   It  has  been  sought,  in  the  ar- 
rangement  of  the  work,  to  attain  at 
once  the  separate  advantages  of  his- 
tory and   biography ;   and  with  this 
view  the  lives  are  narrated  in  chrono- 
logical order,  classed  into  series  ac- 
cording to  the  departments  in  which 
their  subjects  were  distinguished ;  and 
these  series  again  subdivided  by  cer- 
tain epochs.    To  each  epoch  a  rapid 
sketch  of  its  historical  outline,  and  a 
dissertation  on  its  peculiar  aims,  ten- 
dencies,   and  general  characteristics, 
are  prefixed. 

^  Reviewing  the  entire  work,  as  it  now 
lies  before  us,  we  can,  without  hesita- 
tion, accord  to  it  the  praise  of  great  re- 
search, patient  investigation,  and  sound 
judgment.  It  frfree  alike  from  secta- 
rian and  political  prejudices ;  and  while 
the  principles  of  the  author  are  never 
disguised,  we  do  not  recollect  that  they 
have,  in  a  single  instance,  led  him  to 
treat  those  who  dissent  from  him  with 
injustice.  These  qualities,  we  need 
not  say,  are  as  valuable  in  the  historian 
as  they  are  rare.  No  power  of  nar- 
rative, no  grace  of  stvle,  could  atone 
for  their  absence.  The  charm  of  the 
portrait  is  undoubtedly  enhanced  by 
the  drapery  and  the  colouring ;  but 
its  first  and  chief  merit  is  fidelity  to 
the  original. 

These  are  the  merits  of  the  work, 
and,  without  question,  they  are  great. 
Its  defect  is,  a  want  of  picturesqueness 


and  liveliness  of  style.  Better  ac* 
quainted  with  books  than  men,  the 
genius  of  the  author  is  rather  reflec- 
tive than  narrative ;  and  the  course 
of  incident  too  often  pauses  for  dis- 
quisition, which,  however  intrinsically 
excellent,  is  certainly  out  of  place. 

This  defect  strikes  one  more  forcibly 
in  the  political  than  in  the  literary 
series.  The  life  of  an  author  is  seldom 
the  record  of  events.  It  is  rather  a 
review  of  the  successive  productions 
of  his  pen,  and  the  gradual  growtli 
and  change  of  the  mind  that  produced 
them.  Criticism,  philosophical  esti- 
mate, and  reflection,  are  tne  province 
of  his  biographer :  and  there  are  few 
who  could  supply  them  more  perfectly 
than  the  present  editor.  The  lives  of 
the  poet  Spenser,  Archbishop  Ussher, 
JeremyTaylor,  Bishop  Berkeley,  Grold- 
smith,  and  Archbishop  Magee,  will  be 
found  most  interesting  and  admirably 
executed. 

It  would  not,  however,  be  perfectly 
just  to  suppose  that  the  inferior  attrac- 
tion of  the  political  series  arises  alto- 
f  ether  from  the  cause  above  suggested, 
t  must  be  confessed  that,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  work,  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  perform  l^s  part  of  the  writer's 
task,  so  as  to  keep  the  interest  con- 
stantly sustained.  With  the  exception 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Ormond,  whose  life 
has  b^n  depicted  by  Carte  with  ac- 
curacy and  minuteness,  little  is  known 
of  the  political  personages  whose  lives 
occupy  the  first  three  volumes  of  this 
series,  save  the  remarkable  national 
occurrences  with  which  they  were  con- 
nected. We  have  the  event  rather 
than  the  num ;  we  are  reading  not  so 
much  biography  as  history — or  rather 
something  which  is  history,  without 
grouping  and  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  and  biography,  without  minute- 
ness and  individuality  of  portraiture* 
Repetition,  also,  is  unavoidable  ;  for, 
as  all  contemporary  political  charac- 
ters must  be,  in  some  degree,  connected 


*  **  Lives  of  Illustrious  and  Distinguished  Irishmen,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to 
the  Present  Period,  arranged  in  Chronological  Order,  and  embodying  a  History  of 
Ireland  in  the  Lives  of  Irisfimen.**    Edited  by  James  Wills,  A.M. T. CD.,  M.B.L  A., 
Author  of  **  The  Philosophv  of  Unbelief,"  &c.    Six  volumes.    Dublin,  Edinburgh,, 
and  London :  FuUarton  ana  Co.    1847. 
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with  the  general  course  of  affairs^  ac* 
cording  as  the  biography  of  each  ad- 
vances on  the  page,  the  particular  re- 
lation in  which  the  individual  stood  to 
the  occurrences  of  the  day  demands 
anew  a  statement  of  those  occur- 
rences. Thus,  the  battle  of  Aushrim 
is  as  much  connected  with  the  life  of 
De  Ginckle  as  with  that  of  Sarsfield^ 
And  could  as  little  be  omitted  from 
the  biographical  sketch  of  the  one  as  of 
the  other.  The  policy  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  Whig  and  Tory  parties  form 
the  background  of  the  picture,  whether 
the  figure  in  front  be  that  of  the  se- 
cond Ormond  or  of  Swift. 

Allowing  for  everything  that  we 
have  noticed,  the  work  remains  a  re- 
markable and  valuable  collection — the 
most  elaborate  and  the  most  complete 
record  of  the  history  and  biography 
of  Ireland  as  yet  given  to  the  literary 
public. 

On  the  perusal  of  such  a  work,  the 
first  reflection  that  rises  to  the  mind 
is  the  mournful  thought,  how  strangely 
unfortunate  in  her  history — ^how  for- 
tunate in  the  glory  and  greatness  of 
her  children  has  been  our  country  I 
The  tales  of  a  fabulous  k^q,  the  dim 
and  indistinct  traditions  which  repre- 
sent her  earliest  history  as  that  of 
religion  and  civilization,  present  the 
only  period  of  the  former  on  which 
the  eye  can  rest  with  the  slighest  satis- 
faction. From  the  first  period  of 
authentic  narrative,  it  is  scarcely  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  tale  flows 
on  in  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
dissension,  unsuccessful  war,  or  rebel- 
lion, disgrace,  and  defeat. 

^Vhat  is  the  real  truth  as  to  the 
early  history  of  Ireland,  it  is  difHcult 
to  decide.  Writers  on  the  subject, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  are  strange- 
ly divided  in  their  opinions ;  and  Die 
controversies  between  them  have  been 
conducted  with  a  pertinacity  and  bit- 
terness rivalling  even  the  animosity 
of  her  sects  and  factions.  Admitting 
that  there  is  much  exaggeration  in  the 
accounts  given  by  Irish  bards  and  an- 
nalists, it  seems  difficult  to  explain  the 
existence  of  those  accounts,  unless  there 
were  some  reality  on  which  to  found 
the  exaggerations.  Historical  fiction 
is  never  a  mere  dream — the  creature 
solely  of  the  author's  imagination, 
without  substance  or  fact  to  support 
the  fabric.  Something  there  always 
is  of  truth,  around  which  grow  and 
adhere  the  additions  of  fanciful  nar- 


rative. Pure  falsehood  haa  no  per- 
manent vitality ;  for  neither  in  the 
knowledge  nor  the  faith  of  contempo^ 
raries  is,  there  anything  to  give  it  cre- 
dence or  duration. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  with  the  snppositioa 
of  early  civilization  the  testimony  of 
other  and  co-existing  authorities,  whidi 
represent  this  country  as  exhibiting 
extreme  barbarism,  ^erhi^  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  diffienltj 
is  to  suppose  that  both  statements  are 
true;  and  that,  as  in  Rossia  at  this 
hour,  a  high  degree  of  refinement  and 
civilization  in  the  few  was  not  incon* 
sistent  with  the  degradation  and  igno- 
rance of  the  many. 

Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  at  the  Ume  of  the 
English  invasion,  there  was  little  in 
the  institutions,  manners,  or  general 
condition  of  the  island  justly  cuuming 
admiration.  The  country  was  par- 
celled out  into  a  number  of  indepen- 
dent kingdoms,  and  these,  again,  were 
subdivided  between  a  multitude  of 
petty  chieftains.  The  right  of  soo- 
cession  was  determined  by  force ;  and 
the  short  duration  of  the  reigns  of  the 
chief  monarchs — ^nine  or  ten  years 
forming  the  average  length  or  the 
authority  of  the  successors  of  Brian 
Boromh — sufficiently  attests  the  yn» 
ciirious  and  hazardous  tenoreby  wnich 
they  held  their  ofiicc. 

It  has  suited  the  factious  poligr  of 
some  to  represent  tl^  state  of  amun 
otherwise :  to  find inrhe  English  in* 
vasion  and  success  the  source,  ratfasr 
than  the  result  of  the  evils  and  nus* 
fortunes  of  the  nation,  and  presenting 
a  fanciful  picture  of  tlie  picas  aim]^ 
city  of  the  natives, 

*•  8«tnnil  gentem,  lumd  Tinda  nm  lijftiii  afMB 
Sponte  lut  retoriaiM  Del  m  man  tCMslM^** 

to  attribute  to  the  dmrading  inflv- 
ences  of  an  unsnccessfhl  struggle^  the 
cruelty,  want  of  faith,  and  faarbvooi 
habits,  with  which  historiaaa  have 
charged  the  people.  The  candoor  of 
Mr.  Moore,  and  of  every  other  writer 
of  any  character,  acknowledging  the 
real  state  of  facts,  saves  the  neoessitf 
of  any  formal  scmtiny  or  refutation 
of  these  absurdities.  But  we  may, 
in  passing,  ask  these  asserton  of  tne 
superior  civilisation  and  institutions 
of  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  ISpglJdi 
con(|ucst|  in  what  wa^  they  can  recon* 
cilo  their  aisertiona  with  toefiMttluil  a 
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few  Norman  adventurers,  at  the  head 
of  a  handful  of  soldiers,  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  power  on  the  shores  of 
Ireland,  which,  within  a  few  years 
afterwards,  coerced  from  the  whole 
nation  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
imperial  supremacy  of  England  ? 

In  the  month  of  May,  1 169,  Robert 
Fitzstephen,  with  thirty  knights,  sixty 
men  in  coats  of  mail,  and  &ree  hun- 
dred archers,  landed  in  the  creek  of 
Bann,  near  Wexford,  and  planted  the 
first  hostile  foot,  from  England,  on 
the  shore  of  Ireland.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  1171,  Roderick,  the  last  re- 
sisting chief,  tendered,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shannon,  to  Hugh  De  Lacy 
and  William  Fitz  Adelm,  his  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  England; 
and  by  the  year  1 1 75  it  was  the  so- 
lemn law  of  the  land,  defined  by  de- 
liberate and  express  treaty,  that  the 
kings  of  England  should,  in  all  future 
time,  be  lords  paramount  of  Ireland  ; 
that  the  fee  or  the  soil  should  be  in 
them,  and  that  all  future  monarchs  ol 
Ireland  should  hold  their  dominion 
but  as  tenants  in  capite,  or  vassals  of 
the  English  crown. 

The  subjection  of  Ireland  to  the 
English  crown  was  the  result,  not  of 
conquest  obtained  by  fair  and  honour- 
able struggle  in  the  open  field,  but  of 
the  disunited  and  barbarous  state  in 
which  her  people  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  Enjglish  landing.  No  really 
vigorous  effort  was  ever  made  to  re- 
sist ;  natives  were  always  to  be  found 
in  the  ranks  of  the  invaders  ;  and  it 
is  questionable  if  the  motives  animat- 
ing the  Irish  party  in  such  engage- 
ments as  did  occur,  were  not  rather  the 
personal  enmities  of  the  rival  chief- 
tains, who  sided  with  either  party, 
than  any  patriotic  feeling  against  the 
foreign  mvader.  In  like  manner,  the 
constant  and  feverish  efforts  at  revolt 
with  which  the  government,  during 
after-years,  was  disturbed,  seem  to  us 
anythmg  rather  than  national  move- 
ments towards  freedom.  They  were, 
in  fact,  the  contests  between  chieftains, 
whether  natives  or  settlers,  striving 
who  should  be  masters ;  and  for  the 
real  welfare  and  advancement  of  the 
miserable  kerns  and  serfs  over  whom 
they  sought  to  rule,  it  mattered  little 
what  party  succeeded. 

It  is  with  candour  admitted  by  Mr, 
Moore  in  his  **  History  of  Ireland,"  that 
it  is  impossible,  when  one  considers 
the  turbulence  and  misery  of  succeed- 


ing periods,  to  avoid  feeling  that  it 
had  oeen  well  for  this  country,  had 
her  political  independence  found  a 
complete  euihanasta,  by  the  perfect 
establishment  of  the  authority  and 
institutions,  in  founding  which  Henry 
the  Second  was  engaged,  when  callea 
off"  by  the  troubles  of  his  reign  in 
England.  As  it  was — ^the  work  of  re- 
duction into  system  incomplete,  and 
the  strong  hand  which  might  compress 
and  mould  all  the  discordant  elements 
into  form  and  order,  suddenly  and  pre- 
maturelv  withdrawn — ^the  country  was 
lefl  in  that  anomalous  state,  wldch  has 
been  not  inaptly  described  by  the  same 
writer,  as  that  of  two  nations :  the  one 
subjected,  without  being  subdued— 
the  other  rulers,  but  not  masters ;  the 
one  doomed  to  all  that  is  tumultuous 
in  independence,  without  its  fireedom } 
the  other  endued  with  every  attribute 
of  despotism,  except  its  power. 

In  the  four  centuries  that  elapsed, 
from  the  English  invasion  to  the  re^ 
of  Elizabeth,  English  law  and  En^isli 
manners  had  made  little  progress.  Ilie 
history  of  the  period  presents  but  a  mi- 
serable  consistency  of  discord  and  suf- 
fering. The  central  government  was 
unable  to  do  more  than  preserve  its  own 
authority  in  the  district  around  Dubliuj 
and  along  the  coast  opposite  England. 
All,  says  Sir  John  Davies,  who  dw^t 
beyond  the  Barrow,  dwelt  beyond  the 
law.  The  country  exhibited  in  gene- 
ral the  appearance  of  an  immense 
waste,  overrun  with  forests;  there 
was  scarcely  any  tillage,  and  the  food 
of  the  people  was  scanty,  and  of  the 
worst  description ;  the  population  was 
small — according  to  the  best  calcula- 
tion, amounting  to  about  four  hundred 
thousand,  and  these  scattered  at  dis- 
tant intervals.  The  state  of  law  and 
civilization  was  as  barbarous  as  possi- 
ble— crime,  even  murder,  was  punish- 
ed only  by  a  fine.  **  Let  me  Know," 
said  Maguire  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Fitz- 
william,  when  about  to  send  a  sheriff 
to  Fermanagh,  **  what  is  his  price,  if 
my  people  should  slay  him  ?"  Rapine 
and  fraud  were  not  looked  upon  as 
crimes ;  nor,  in  truth,  were  there  any 
settled  or  regular  laws  regulating  the 
ownership  or  transmission  of  property, 
nor  any  tribunal  of  permanent  or  de- 
cisive authority,  to  which  contending 
parties  could  appeal.  Tlie  chief  him- 
self seems  to  have  had  but  a  life-inter- 
est in  his  own  power  and  estates ;  or 
rather,  the  whole  clan  were  possessed 
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of  tho  entire  territory,  and  the  chief 
was  the  representative  of  their  collec- 
tive title  and  authority.  The  rights 
of  the  individual  would  appear  to  have 
been  of  no  account— certainly  depen- 
dant on  personal  intrepidity,  caprice, 
or  accident — regulated  only  on  the 
summary  principle  which  Wordsworth 
ascribes  to  Rob  Roy— 

**  Tho  good  old  rule,  the  simplo  plan, 
ThAt  they  should  take,  who  haye  the  power, 
And  they  should  keep,  who  can." 

A  very  singular  document  has  been 
published  by  the  State  Paper  Com- 
mittee, which  gives  an  idea  of  tho 
number  and  extent  of  power  of  the 
chieftains.  It  purports  to  be  a  list  of 
the  great  heads  of  clans,  whether  lords 
of  English  descent  or  natives,  which 
was  made  out  in  Ireland  for  King  James 
the  First  and  his  ministers ;  and  is  in 
the  following  terms  :^- 

"Who  lyste  make  surmyse  to  the 
king  for  the  reformation  of  his  landc  of 
Ireland,  yt  is  necessary  to  shewe  hym 
the  state  of  all  the  noble  folkc  of  the 
same,  as  well  of  the  kinges  subjectcs  and 
Englyshe  rebel  les,  as  of  Irishe  enymyes. 
And  fyrst  of  all,  to  make  His  Grace  nn- 
derstande  that  ther  byn  more  then  60 
countryes,  called  regyons,  in  Ireland, 
inbabyted  with  the  kinges  Irishe  eny- 
myes. Some  region  as  bygge  as  a  shyre, 
and  some  a  lytyll  lesse ;  where  reygn- 
eith  more  than  60  chyef  capytaynes, 
whereof  some  callyth  themselves  kynges, 
some  kynges  peyres,  in  ther  langage, 
some  prynceis,  some  dukes,  some  arche- 
dukes,  that  lyveth  onely  by  the  swerde, 
and  obeyeth  to  no  other  temperall  per- 
son, but  onely  to  himselfe  that  is  strong ; 
and  every  of  the  said  capytaynes  make- 
yth  warre  and  peace  for  hymselfe,  and 
holdeith  by  swerde,  and  hath  imperiall 
jurysdyction  within  his  rome,  and  obey- 
eth to  noo  other  person,  Englyshe  no 
Irishe,  except  only  to  such  persones,  as 
may  subdue  hym  by  the  swerde ;  of 
whiche  regions,  and  capytaines  of  tho 
same,  the  names  folowyth  immediate. 

"  Here  after  insuyth  the  names  of  tho 
chief  Iryshe  countreys  and  regions  of 
Wolster  (Ulster)  and  chief  capytaines 
of  the  same : 

•*  First,  tho  great  O'Neil,  chief  captain 
of  tho  nation  within  the  country  of 
and  region  of  Tyreowcn.  (Tyrone). 

O'Donel,  chief  captain  of  his  nation 
within  the  region  and  country  of 
TyrconncU,  near  Donegal. 

O'Neil,  of  Trc-ugh-CNeill,  or  Clane- 
boy,  in  the  south-west  of  Antrim, 
and  north  of  Down,  and  chief  cap- 
tain of  the  same. 

O'Cahan,  of  Kenoght,  in  Derry,  be- 


tween Lough  Foyle  and  the  Ban, 
and  chief  captain  of  the  same. 

0*Dogherty,  of  Inishowen,  between 
Loughs  Swilley  and  Foyle,  chief 
captaui  of  his  nation. 

Maguire,  of  Fermanagh,  chief  captain 
of  his  nation. 

Magennis,  of  Upper  Ivea^h,  in  I>owii, 
chief  captain  of  his  nation. 

O'Hanlon,  of  Orior,  in  Anna^f  diief 
captain  of  his  nation. 

M*Mahon  possessed  the  Irish  part  of 
Uriel,  now  part  of  the  county  of  Mo- 
naghan.  Chief  captain  of  his  nation. 

**  Here  after  insuyth  the  names  of  the 
chief  Iryshe  regions  and  countreys  of 
Laynster  (Leinster)  and  the  chief  cap- 
tains of  the  same : 

M*Morough  (called  also  Kavanagfa), 
of  Idrone,  in  the  west  part  of  Car- 
low, 

0*Byrne'8  country  was  in  that  part  of 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  between 
Wicklow-head  and  Arklow. 

O'Morough  held  the  east  part  of  the 
county  of  Wexford,  between  Emds- 
corthy  and  the  coast,  formerly  mH- 
ed  the  barony  of  Deeps. 

O'Thole's  country  was  formerly  called 
the  barony  of  Castle  Reran,  and 
comprised  that  part  of  Wicklow 
which  lies  between  Talbotstown, 
Newcastle,  and  Ballincar. 

0*Nolan  inhabited  the  south-west 
point  of  Wexford. 

M*Gili)atrick,  afterwards  called  Fita- 
patrick,  of  Upper  Ossory,  in  the 
Queen's  county. 

O'Moro  of  Leix,  which  was  by  the 
Irish  statute,  3d  and  4th  Philip  and 
Mary,  constituted  part  of  one  of  the 
new  counties  thereby  erected,  called 
Queen's  county. 

O'Dempsy,  of  Glmmaliry,  near  Port- 
nehinch,  in  the  north  part  of  the 
Queen's  county. 

O'Connor,  of  Offaley,  which  was,  by 
the  above-mentioned  statate^  con- 
verted into  King's  county. 

0*Doyne,  of  Oregan,  in  the  barooyof 
Tinnehmch,  in  Queen's  county. 

All  of  these  were  diief  oapUdns  of 
their  nation. 

«  Here  after  foloweth  the  namea  of  the 
chief  Iryshe  regions,  and  countreys  of 
Mownster  (Munster)  and  chief  captains 
of  the  same : 

Fyrste  of  tho  Iryshe  reg^ns,  and  ca- 
pytaines of  Dosmonnd.  McCarthy 
More  (or  the  great  M'Carthy),  of 
Desmond,  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
between  Dingle  Bay  and  Kenmare 
river. 

Cormok  M<Teagne  (likewise  a  McCar- 
thy), of  Muskcrry,  in  the  county  of 
Cork. 

O'Donaghue  of  Lough  Lena  (KUUr- 
ney),la  the  ooonty  of  Ktrry. 
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O'Sulivan  of  Beare,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  between  Rcnmare  River  and 
Bantry  Bay. 

O'Conor  of  Traghticonnor,  the  north 
part  of  Kerry. 

McCarthy  Reagh,  of  Carbery,  in  the 
county  of  Cork. 

O'Driscol  of  Baltimore,  in  the  south 
part  of  Cork. 

There  was  one  O'Mahon,  of  Fonshe- 
raghe  (now  Roaring  Water),  and 
another  of  Kinalmeaky,  both  in 
Carbery. 

O'Brien  of  Toybrien,  in  the  barony  of 
Ibrikin,  in  tne  county  of  Clare. 

O'Kennedy  of  Lower  Ormond,  west  of 
Lou^h  Deirgeart,  in  the  north  part 
of  Tipperary. 

O'Carrol  of  Ely,  now  the  barony  of 
Eglish,  in  the  south  part  of  the 
King's  county. 

O'Meagher  of  Ikerrln,  now  a  barony 
in  the  north  oast  angle  of  Tipperary. 

M'Mahon  of  Corkvaskin,  the  south- 
west extremity  of  Clare,  now  the 
barony  of  Moyferta. 

O'Conor  of  Corcumroe,  in  the  west 
part  of  Clare. 

O'Lougblin  of  Burrin,  in  the  north- 
west of  Clare. 

O'Grady,  who  possessed  that  part  of 
Clare,  now  called  the  barony  of 
Bunratty. 

O'Brien  of  Arra,  east  of  the  Shannon, 
in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

O'Mulryan,  or  Ryan  of  Owney,  south 
of  Arra. 

O'Dwyer  of  Kilnamanna,  south  of 
Owney. 

M*Brien  of  Coonagh,  in  Limerick. 

**  Here  afler  insuyth  the  names  of  the 
chief  Iryshe  regions  and  countries  of 
Conaght,  and  chief  captains  of  the  same : 

O'Conor  Roo,  of  Maghery  Conough, 
near  Lough  Cane,  in  Roscommon. 

O'Kelly,  who  dwelt  in  the  barony  of 
Kilconnell  in  Galway. 

O' Madden,  at  Portumna,  in  the  baro- 
ny of  Longford,  in  Galway. 

O'Ferral,  of  Annaly,  comprising  great 
part  of  the  county  of  Longford. 

O'Reilly  possessed  the  east  Brenny, 
extending  over  gpreat  part  of  the 
county  of  Cavan. 

O'Rourke  possessed  the  west  Brenny, 
being  the  south  part  of  Leitrim. 

M'Donough  of  Tiraghrill,  in  the  south- 
east of  Sligo. 

M*Dermid  of  Mylurge,  extending  from 
Boyle  to  Lough  Allen,  in  Roscom- 
mon. 

O'Gara,  of  Coolavin,  the  south  point 
of  Sligo. 

O'Flaherty,  of  Borin,  in  Moycullin,  in 
the  county  of  Galway. 

O'Malley  of  Morisk,  in  the  south-west 
of  Mayo. 


O'Harra  of  Maherlene,  now  Leney,  in 

Sligo. 
O'Dowdy  of  Tyrevagh,  in  the  county 

of  Sligo. 
O'Donaghue  of  Corran,  in  the  same 

county, 
M'Manus  O'Conor  (commonly  called 

O'Conor  of  Sligo),  of  Carbery,  in 

the  north  part  of  Sligo. 

**  Here  folowyth  the  names  of  the  chief 

Irysh  regions   and    countrcys    of   the 

county  of  Meathe,  and  the  chief  captains 

of  the  same : — 

O'Mulloughlin  of  Clonlonan,  in  West- 

meath. 
M*Geoghegan,  who  dwelt  on  the  west 

side  of  Lough  Ennel,  in  the  barony 

of  Moycashel,  in  Weastmeath. 
0*Mulmoy,  or  O'Mulloy  of  Fircal,  in 

King's  County. 
'^  Also  there  is  more  than  thirty  great 
captaines  of  the  Englishe  noble  folk,  that 
folowyth  the  same  Irish  ordre,  andkep- 
eith  the  same  rule,  and  every  of  them 
makeith  warre  and  pease  for  hymself, 
without  any  lycenco  of  the  king,  or  of 
any  other  temporall  person,  salve  to  hym 
that  is  strongeyst,  and  of  suche  that 
may  subdue  them  by  the  swerde.  Ther 
names  folowyth  immedyat : — 
The  Erlle  of  Desmounde,  lord  of  the 

county  of  Kerry. 
Fitzgerald,  called  the  knight  of  Kerry^. 
Fitzmaurice,  whose  territory  was  m 

the  modern  barony  of  Clanmaurice. 
Sir  Thomas  Desmond,  knight. 
Sir  John  of  Desmond,  kni^t. 
Sir  Gerot  of  Desmond,  knight. 
The  lord  Barrye,  of  Barrymore  and 

Buttevant,  county  of  Cork. 
The  lord  Roache  of  Fermoy,  county 

of  Cork. 
The  young  lord  Barrye,  Barry  Oge, 

of  kinnelca,  county  of  Cork. 
The  lord  Courcey,  of  the  barony  of 

Courceys,    south  of  Barry   Oge's 

country. 
The  lord  Cogan,  who  held  part  of  the 

barony  of  the  Barretts. 
The  lord  Barret,  who  held  another 

part  of  the  same  barony. 
The  white  knight  (Fitzgerald)  whose 

country  lay  in  the  baronies  of  Clan- 

william,  Condons,  and  Clangibbon, 

in  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and 

Cork. 
The  knight  of  the  Valley  or   Glen 

(Fitzgerald),  had  a  territory  on  the 

south  of  the  Shannon,  in  Limerick, 

from  the  confines  of  Kerry  to  near 

the  River  Deel. 
Sir  Gerald  of  Desmond's  sons  of  the 

county  of  Waterford. 
The  Powers  of  the  co.  of  Waterford. 
Sir  William  Bourke,  knight  of  the 

county  of  Limerick,  barony  of  Clan- 

william. 
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Sir  Pyera  Butler,  knight,  and  all  the 
captains  of  the  Butlers  of  the  county 
of  Kilkenny,  and  of  the  county  of 
Fyddert,  Fethard,  in  the  south-east 
of  Tipperary. 

**  Here  folowyth  the  names  of  Englishe 
greate  rebelles  in  Conaght : — 

The  lord  Bourke,  M<  William  Oughter 
of  Mayo. 

The  lord  Bourke,  M'William  Eighter 
of  Clanrickard,  which  comprised 
the  baronies  of  Longford,  Leitrim, 
and  Gal  way. 

The  lord  Bermyngham  of  Athenry. 

Sir  Myles  Staunton's  sons  of  Glon- 
morris,  in  Mayo. 

Sir  Jordan  Dester's  sons  ;  M 'Jordan, 
Baron  Dester,  was  seated  in  the 
barony  of  Gkillen,  in  Mayo. 

The  lord  Nangle,  M'Costello,  Baron 
Nangle — eastern  side  of  the  barony 
of  Costello,  in  Mayo. 

Sir  Walter  Barrett's  sons  of  Tyraw- 
ley,  in  the  north-east  of  Mayo. 

«  Here  folowyth  the  names  of  the  great 
Englishe  rebelles  of  Wolster  (Ulster)  :— i 

Sir  Rowland  Savage,  knight  of  Lecale, 
in  the  county  of  Down. 

Fitzhowlyn  of  Tuscarde,  same  county. 

Fitz  John  Byssede,  of  the  Glynnes, 
now  the  barony  of  Glenarm,  m  An- 
trim. 

**  Here  after  folowyth  the  names  of  the 
Englyshe  Capytaines  of  the  county  of 
Meath,  that  obey  not  the  Kinges  lawe : — 

The  Dyllons. 

The  Daltonns. 

The  Tyrrelles. 

The  Dedalamoris." 

The  state  of  England^  for  a  long  pe- 
riod after  the  Norman  invasion,  was 
not  unlike  that  now  described;  but 
there  existed  there  an  element  in  the 
social  constitution  which  did  not  in 
Ireland,  and  to  which  is  to  be  attribut- 
ed the  progress  of  the  former  from  dis- 
order. England  was  a  nation  :  the 
Norman  invaders  amalgamated  with, 
and  melted  into,  the  Saxonpopulation: 
tibeir  children  were  alike  Englishmen, 
and  the  sense  of  a  conmiunity  of  coun- 
try operated  as  the  gravitating  princi- 
ple, which,  interpenetrating  and  at- 
tracting every  particle  of  the  social 
system,  held  all  its  elements,  however 
apparently  discordant  and  separate, 
fast  in  a  state  of  unity.  In  Ireland 
there  was  neither  nationality,  nor 
sense  of  a  common  countrjr^  nor  har- 
mony of  sentiment  or  feeling.  Each 
chicuain  and  each  subject  for  himself; 
let  every  man  jgrasp  in  the  wild,  chance- 
directed  medley,  that  called  itself  so- 
ciety, what  he  could. 


The  reign  of  EUzabefh  may  be  coo- 
sidered  as  the  period  at  Wnich  the 
complete  extension  of  the  Rngliah  do- 
minion over  every  part  of  the  isknd 
was  effected.  AfterWragOf  nodung 
like  a  national  organization  for  lesbU 
ance  can  be  said  to  faftve  been  made. 
No  doubt  individual  ohie&,  appimag 
themselves  to  the  local  admmirtntioo, 
frequently  succeeded  m  bringing  nn- 
merous  toUowen  into  the  field«  and 
maintaining  for  a  season  a  sangninary 
and  sternly-contested  atniggle;  but 
the  movements  towarda  revolt  were 
local,  not  national;  and  the  war-cry 
of  patriotism  was  assiuned  merdy  to 
veil  or  excuse  the  selfish  and  •vindietife 
motives  which  really  proo^ited  the 
aggression.  The  moat  important 
struggle,  and  indeed  the  only  one  that 
can  hd  said  to  have  pervaded  the  en- 
tire  kingdom — that  agiunat  Wifliaiii 
the  Third — ^was  made*  not  iSat  na- 
tional independence,  but  in  aapport  of 
the  claims  of  one  king  againat  those 
of  another ;  and  the  armiea  whidi  Al- 
lowed Sarsfield  and  St.  Bath  were  as 
ready  to  acknowledge  the  anpremacy 
of  England,  as  were  their  oonqnaran 
at  Aughrim  and  the  Boyne. 

On  the  Irish  field,  the  moat  atiirii^ 
spirits  of  Elizabeth's  court  eiertea 
their  enterprise  and  valour.  Sydney, 
Essex,  Blount  (Lord  Moiuiiiov5»  ^'^s'O 
successively  governors ;  and  flie  fflos- 
trious  names  of  Baleig^  and  Bpenaer 
are  numbered  among  the  nropneton. 
During  the  sreater^art  or  tfaia  reig% 
the  Desmonds  and  O'Keillfl  eaRied  m 
a  harassing  warfare  againat  iShib  Bag- 
lish  subjects  within  the  pale ;  and  to« 
wards  its  latter  period  tiie  aid  of  Ae 
Spaniards,  which  was  afiorded  to  the 
Desmonds  at  one  time  to  the  eactaDft 
of  four  thousand  men,  oombined  irith 
the  errors  of  the  government  of  Ebkx 
felt  lon^  after  his  removal^  and  a  osn- 
tagious  illness  pervading  the  qneen*fe 
troops,  to  render  the  atrnnle  aevere 
and  dangerous.  The  chJM  leader  of 
the  rebel  natives  was  SHliane  CNeilL 
The  wise  poHc^  of  EUnbeth  had 
sought  to  conciliate  thia  nnroly  duef 
with  the  dignity  (^Eaxl  of  l^frane; 
and  she  so  &  succeeded,  that  to  a 
time  he  remained  peacduly  and  even 
went  over  to  her  oonrt  at  €rieen- 
wich,  attended  bv  a  train  of  gaDow- 
glasses,  describea  by  Canidfln  to  have 
caused  great  wonder  with  thor  atraage 
dresses,  shirts  stained  whh  aaffiron, 
and  short  tonics.    Shane»  aUinbjrthe 
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Scots  in  a  drunken  quarrel,  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  power^  his  turbulence, 
and  his  rude  bravery,  by  Hugh 
O'Neale,  also  Earl  of  Tyrone.  This 
chief,  originally  bred  in  England,  and 
favourable  to  the  queen's  interest, 
whether  from  hereditary  feelings  of 
hostility  to  English  influence,  or  some 
wrongs  and  slights  received  from  the 
governors,  or  a  mistaken  calculation 
of  his  own  interest,  founded  on  an  er- 
roneous expectation  from  Spain  and 
other  Catholic  kingdoms,  or  from 
religious  fanaticism,  afterwards  be- 
came the  most  pertinacious  and  dan- 
gerous enemy  to  the  English  power. 
The  want  of  preparation,  and  care- 
lessness of  the  English  in  the  com- 
mencement, enabled  him  to  gain  some 
successes,  which  encouraged  the  dis- 
affected generally  throughout  the 
country  to  still  more  decided  efforts. 
He  succeeded  in  one  great  encounter 
against  Sir  Henry  Bagnall,  near  the 
fort  of  Blackwater,  in  Armagh — fif- 
teen hundred  English  soldiers  falling 
in  battle  before  nis  troops.  Essex, 
who  was  sent  over  for  the  special  pur- 
pose of  subduing  him,  he  contrived  to 
amuse  with  specious  pretences,  hold- 
ing an  interview  with  him,  and  daz- 
zling his  romantic  spirit  with  the  ^- 
pearance  of  generous  confidence,  and 
with  stories  of  the  wrongs  he  had  suf- 
fered. 

The  return  of  Essex  to  Eneland, 
which  was  the  consequence  of  ktters 
from  the  queen,  expressing  her  dis- 
pleasure with  his  dealmgs  with  O'Neill, 
was  followed  by  the  arrival  of  Blount 
Lord  Mountjoy  as  lord-lieutenant.  To 
this  eminent  soldier,  ablv  and  effec- 
tively  assisted  by  Sir  George  Carew, 
was  due  the  subiection  of  Tyrone,  the 
defeat  and  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards^ 
and  the  final  pacification  and  gubmis- 
sion  of  the  entire  island. 

James  the  First  ascended  the  throne 
just  at  the  moment  when  its  military 
reduction  may  be  said  to  have  been 
accomplished  by  this  intrepid  soldier, 
and  the  terror  and  authority  of  the 
arms  of  England  brought  home  to  the 
remotest  recesses.  It  was  reserved 
for  this  monarch,  by  a  scries  of  judi- 
cious measures,  very  far  beyond  what 
could  have  been  anticipated  from  one 
who  has  been  not  unjustly  desi^ated 
as  the  wisest  of  fools  and  most  foolish 
of  wise  men,  to  extend  the  civilization 
of  the  sister  kingdom  along  with  her 
power.  The  native  customik-they  can 


hardly  be  dignified  with  the  name  of 
laws — ^were  abolished,  and  the  Eng- 
lish jurisprudence  everywhere  intro- 
duced ;  tne  petty  chieftains  were  de- 
prived of  their  arbitrary  authority, 
and  in  order  completely  to  reduce 
them  into  submission,  were  compelled 
to  surrender  their  estates,  and  receive 
them  back  from  the  bounty  of  the 
crown  on  the  express  condition  that 
the  laws  of  England  should  be  ac- 
knowledged. Judges  went  circuits 
periodic^ly  through  all  the  counties ; 
sheriffs  were  appomted  by  the  king ; 
trial  by  jury  substituted  for  the  arbi- 
trary decisions  of  local  despots ;  ex- 
tensive colonies  planted  on  the  for- 
feited estates;  tne  Irish  themselves 
were  invited  from  their  hills  and  fast- 
nesses ;  tillage,  heretofore  little  cnlti- 
vated,  was  encouraged  both  by  law 
and  example ;  and  every  effort  made 
to  spread  knowledge  and  civilized 
habits.  Sir  John  Cavies,  who  him- 
self went  circuit  as  a  judge  at  that 
time,  relates  that  this  "  visitation  of 
the  shires,  however  distasteful  to  the 
Irish  lords,  was  sweet  and  most  wel- 
come to  the  common  people,  who  were 
taught  they  were  free  subjects  of  the 
king,  and  not  slaves  of  their  pretended 
loToa,  and  that  the  extortions  of  the 
latter  were  unlawful."  The  same 
writer  mentions  that  numbers  of  these 
petty  tyrants,  when  they  found  their 
aUttngs,  cosherings,  9e$9mgs,  and  other 
extortions  unlawful,  left  uie  country ; 
**  whereupon,"  he  adds,  "we  may  well 
observe,  that  as  extortion  did  banisli 
the  old  English  freeholder,  who  could 
not  live  but  under  the  law,  so  the 
law  did  banish  the  Irish  lord,  who 
could  not  live  but  by  extortion." 

Of  the  policy  of  James,  perhaps, 
the  most  permanent  fruits  nave  re- 
mained in  the  plantation  of  Ukter. 
Upwards  of  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  that  province  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  by  forfeitures, 
and  were  colonized  by  English  settlers, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  Arthur  Chi> 
Chester — a  man,  says  Carte,  of  great 
capacity,  firmness,  experience,  and 
prudence ;  wise  in  taking  his  part,  re- 
solute in  executing  it — master  of  his 
own  temper,  dextrous  and  able  to 
manage  all  the  variety  of  hmnours  that 
he  had  to  deal  with ;  but  whose  pane- 
gyric is,  in  truth,  best  read  in  the  pro- 
gressive wealth  and  prosperity  wnich 
nave  since  attended  tnat  mrovince. 

The  mode  in  which  this  large  dii- 
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trict  was  partitioned  out,  as  preserved 
by  Cox,  is  worth  attention  ;— 

"  To  the  City  of  London  Com-  Acrei. 
pany,  and  other  undertak- 
ers             ....  209,800 
TheBishop\s  Mcnsal  Lands  3,413 
The    Bishop's   Ternon    and 

Erenacks  ....  72,780 

Collejre  of  Dublin          .        .  5,600 

Free  Schools         .         .         .  2,700 

Incumbents  for  Glebes          .  18,000 

Old  Glebes    ....  1,208 

Beans  and  Prebends     .        •  1,473 

Servitors  and  Natives  ,        •  116,330 

Restored  to  Maguire     .        •  5,980 

Restored  to  several  Lrish      .  1,548 
Impropriations    and    Abbey 

Lands        ....  21,552 

Old  Patentees  and  Forts      .  38,214 

The  happy  fruits,  which  there  seem- 
ed every  reason  to  expect  would  have 
sprung  from  the  policy  of  this  mo- 
narch's reiffn,  were,  however,  com- 
pletely blighted  in  that  of  his  succes- 
sor. From  the  very  commencement 
of  his  unfortunate  career,  Charles  was 
involved  in  controversies  with  his  par- 
liament, and  compelled  to  direct  the 
whole  energies  of  his  government  upon 
the  internal  state  of  England.  Wholly 
occupied  with  the  danger  which  was 
near  and  imminent,  he  could  little  af- 
ford adequate  military  force,  or  spare 
administrative  talent  for  his  Irish  go- 
vernment; and  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  period  during  which  the 
vigorous  but  despotic  mtellect  of 
StralTord  crushed  disalFection  into  sub- 
mission, the  records  of  Irish  history 
throughout  this  entire  reign,  present 
only  an  uninteiTupted  series  oi  weak- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  governors,  of 
anarchy  and  lawless  revolt  on  the  part 
of  the  governed.  These  finally  rose 
to  their  full  height  in  that  greatest  of 
all  the  calamities  which  have  ever  af- 
llicted  this  unfortunate  country — the 
rebellion  of  1G41. 

The  movement  commenced  in  the 
North,  and  was,  so  far  as  the  leaders 
were  concerned,  entered  upon  as  a 
national  struggle  for  independence. 
It  soon  lost  the  semblance  oi  any  such 
object,  and  was  pursued  by  their 
followers  for  purposes  of  plunder, 
A  cruelty  which  has  no  parallel, 
not  even  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, si)read  like  a  contagion 
ihrough  the  people,  and  spared  neither 
ago,  nor  condition,  nor  sex.  Fire 
and  devastation  were  let  loose  to 
root  out  every  monument  of  civiliza- 


tion ;  whole  connties  are  described 
as  a  wide  wilderness  scattered  over 
with  smoking  ruins.  Everywhere  ' 
were  to  be  seen  the  sarviymg  fu- 
gitives, in  nakedness  and  hunger, 
crushed  alike  with  the  sufferings  ofthe 
past  and  despair  ofthe  future.  Every- 
where the  destroyer  in  pursuit,  unre- 
lenting and  insatiate,  oompletmg  the 
work  of  extirpation.  Diseases  of  an 
unknown  and  incurable  nature— fa- 
mine, the  necessary  consequence  of 
the  cessation  of  all  mdustry  and  order 
— ^followed,  and  swept  away  the  misa*- 
able  remnant  that  escaped  the  sword. 
A  century  of  foreign  rule  could  not 
have  effected  the  same  national  degra- 
dation wrought  within  that  brief,  burn- 
ing, period  of  popular  crime  and  mad- 
ness. 

Equallypregnantwith  misery,  equaL 
ly  attended  with  every  circumstance  of 
barbarity  and  cruelty,  was  the  retalia- 
tion taken  by  the  vengeance  of  Crom- 
well. Whole  garrisons— according  to 
some  accounts,  all  the  innocent  inhal^- 
tants  of  the  resisting  towns — ^were  put 
to  the  sword.  '*  I  think,"  says  Crom- 
well  himself,  when  speaking  of  the 
massacre  at  Drogheda,  ''one  lieute- 
nant escaped."  The  towns  ihemselTes 
were  given  to  the  flames,  and  consumed 
to  ashes ;  an  universal  confiscation  made 
of  property ;  the  natives,  driven  firom 
their  homes  and  possessions,  allowed 
an  existence,  which  can  scarcely  be 
termed  life,  in  the  uncultivated  mo- 
rasses and  forests  of  Connaught. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  there  ever 
existed  for  the  same  period,  in  any 
country,  a  greater  amount  of  indift- 
dual  suffering  than  in  Ireland«  from 
the  day  when  the  rebellion  of  1641 
broke  out,  to  the  day  which  saw  the 
second  Charles  restored  to  the  tfaxtxie 
of  his  ancestors. 

Historians  have  endeavoured  to  dis- 
cover, in  religions  fanaticism^  the 
sources  of  the  atrocities  of  that  period. 
The  Protestant  reproaches  the  ^*?""ft» 
Catholic  with  the  acts  of  the  rabeli^ 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  the  Protec- 
tants with  the  acts  of  the  Puritans. 
In  our  opinion  nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous,  nothing  productive  of  more 
mischief  and  evu,  than  such  error. 
The  French  nation  in  the  ei^teendi 
century  were  neither  T^myn^ntholig 
nor  Puritan  fanatics ;  they  were  tipptif 
rently  the  most  civilized,  educated, 
and  polished  people  of  Europe ;  fbie^ 
most  in  every  triumph  of  fiteraturo 
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and  art ;  yet  the  eighteenth  century 
beheld  enacted  in  that  nation  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  barbarity  as  deep  in  horror 
as  ever  disgraced  human  nature.  The 
truth  iSj  tlmt  when  man  has  thrown  off 
the  restraints  of  order  and'govemment, 
become  hardened  to  sights  of  crime 
and  wrong ;  giddy  with  the  exulta- 
tion of  success^  and  the  sympathy  of 
multitudes,  he  loses  the  moral  and 
mental  perception  of  right  and  wrong. 
He  persecutes,  plunders,  destroys^- 
not  because  ho  is  Eoman  Catholic, 
Puritan^  or  philosopher ;  but  in  spite 
of  it.  There  is  not  a  creed  ever  be- 
lieved by  man  which  does  not  pro- 
nounce its  condemnation  of  cruelty 
and  rapacity. 

Some  writers,  who  have  perceived 
the  injustice  of  attributing  the  calami- 
ties of  this  period  to  religion,  have 
put  forward  a  solution  of  their  source, 
which  we  think  equally  destitute  of 
support,  either  in  the  facts  as  they 
existed,  or  in  the  analogy  of  human 
events.  According  to  them,  such 
evils  were  the  natural  products  of  an 
unenlightened  age,  and  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  want  of  education  and 
knowledge.  Now,  although  that  age 
may  have  been  unenlightened  so  far  as 
regards  the  natives  of  Ireland,  surely 
a  term  less  appropriate  was  never  yet 
applied,  if  it  is  sought  to  extend  it 
to  England  or  the  Puritans.  Nay,  we 
would  go  so  far  as  to  sa^,  tfaiat  of 
greatness  and  grandeur  of  individual 
character,  of  lofly  intellectual  attain- 
ment, of  religious  fervour,  no  other 
age  ever  presented  so  many  illustrious 
examples.  It  is  to  it  that  the  great 
philosophic  poet  turns  when  he  would 
name  tne  most  elevated  period  of  Bri- 
tish character : — 

"Great  men  have  been  among  v»— handi  that 
penned 
And  tonguei  that  nttered  wisdom,  better  none  i 
The  later  Sydney,  Harrel,  Harrington, 
YonngVane,  and  othen  who  called  Milton  friend.** 

Contradicted  in  the  fact  as  applied 
to  this  period,  the  theory  derives  aa 
little  support  from  the  analogy  of 
human  events.  Is  not  that  revolu- 
tion in  France,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded,  in  itself  a  complete 
answer  to  it?  In  what  country  or 
ago  shall  we  find  education  more  ex- 
tended ;  knowledge,  art,  science,  culti- 
vated to  h^her  perfection  ;  manners 
more  refined ;  society  adorned  with 
fairer  graces,  than  in  France,  in  the 
reign  of  tiie  sixteenth  Louis  ?    Tet 


all  this  availed  nothing  to  restrain  or 
soften,  when  the  passions  of  men, 
seized  as  with  some  demoniac  frenzy, 
arose  in  vengeance. 

There  is  nothing  in  our  own  times 
to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  what- 
ever of  fearful  or  horrible^  the  past 
has  seen,  may  not  recur  again.  True 
it  is,  that  the  present  exhibits  in  its 
aspect  an  apparent  absence  of  the 
deeper  passions :  men's  minds  are 
turned  to  the  material  world  around 
ihem,  and  the  subjection  of  inanimate 
to  intellectual  nature,  the  complete 
perfection  of  art,  and  luxury,  and 
animal  existence,  engross  all  energies. 
The  terror  and  the  grandeur  of  our 
being  are  laid  aside — a  spirit  of  raillery 
sneers  down  emotion — a  spirit  of  cal- 
culation, engrossed  in  self,  shrinks 
with  cowardice  from  what  is  perilous, 
with  distaste  from  what  is  strange. 
But  the  nature  with  which  the  future 
has  to  deal,  is  the  same  that  originated 
the  events  of  the  past.  The  same 
mysterious,  profound,  majestic  ele- 
ment conceals  its  greatness  far  be- 
neath the  spray  and  the  ripple  that 
now  dance  upon  the  surface;  and 
who  shall  answer  how  near  or  how 
distant  the  hour,  when  new  tempests 
shall  stir  from  those  unfathomed  depths 
all  the  thunders  of  their  ancient  wrath? 
Of  the  passions,  emotions,  forces, 
tiiat  have  operated  on  the  past,  we 
cannot  omit  one  in  the  calculation  of 
the  future. 

Returning  to  the  sketch  of  those 
fatalities  which,  by  some  strange  des- 
tiny, so  constantly  marred  the  pro- 
gress of  our  country— the  calamities 
of  the  great  rebellion,  the  vengeance 
of  Cromwell,  battle,  and  open  conflict, 
were  terminated  by  the  restoration; 
but  not  the  dissensions  and  animosi- 
ties of  parties— 

«( Hi*  oBcooQiMnUe  win 
And  itodj  of  revenge,  immortal  hate 
And  what  tSm,  la  not  to  he  ovireomo.** 

These,  on  the  side  of  the  vana  nished^ 
existed  in  unmitu^ated  strengm ;  and 
on  the  part  of  the  conquerors  arose 
internal  quarrels,  in^  dividing  and 
accounting  for  the  spoil.  Never  was 
a  government  more  embarrassed, 
among  conflicting  rights  and  claims, 
tiban  that  of  the  second  Charles  in 
Ireland.  Royalists  demanding  restora- 
tion, Puritans  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
moved, Romanists  imploring  justice, 
fayourites  rapacious  for  plunder,  snr- 
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rounded  the  viceregal  court,  and  left 
little  leisure  for  the  improvement  or 
pacification  of  the  country.  In  this 
state — unsettled  and  ill  governed,  full 
of  turbulence,  and  discontent,  and 
indignation,  the  ofispring  of  mutual 
wrongs — ^the  neat  crisis  of  English 
history,  which  expelled  the  Stuarts 
from  tilie  British  throne,  found  the 
country.  The  tide  of  war  and  revo- 
lution a^ain  broke  over  it,  swept 
away  and  obliterated  no  small  part  of 
the  existing  institutions,  and  at  last 
subsided,  leaving  after  it  a  long  pe- 
riod of  inactivity  and  dulness. 

At  this  point  we  may  not  unprofi- 
tably  turn  from  the  mournful  history 
of  our  country,  to  a  few  of  the  re- 
markable names,  whose  reputation 
and  biography  are  associated  with  the 

?eriod  over  which  we  have  travelled. 
*hoso  who  are  mindful  to  follow  back 
the  earliest  records,  and  investigate 
the  uncertain  footsteps  of  tradition, 
leading  through  the  obsciire  memo- 
rials of  the  first  centuries,  may  read  in 
the  pages  of  Mr.  Wills  all  that  is 
known  of  the  genius  and  religious 
zeal,  which  have  rescued  the  fame  of 
Pelagius,  Celestius,  Saint  Patrick, 
Bridget,  Columbkille,  and  Scotus 
Erigena,  from  the  long  night,  whose 
shadow  eclipses  the  lustre  of  so  many 
other  of  the  sons  of  our  "Island  of 
Saints."  To  the  zeal  of  ecclesiastical 
writers,  anxious  for  the  honor  of  their 
church,  wo  are  indebted  for  much  in- 
formation that  is  valuable,  in  con- 
nexion with  these  names.  The  re- 
cords of  our  early  secular  history  are 
far  less  distinct  and  certain  ;  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  well-ascertained 
facts  and  incidents,  that  stand  out 
distinct  and  clear,  Ireland  possesses 
but  scanty  memorials  of  the  glory  of 
her  native  sages  and  heroes,  anterior 
to  the  Englisn  invasion.  The  charac- 
ter and  achievements  of  Brian  Bo- 
romh,  illustrious  in  themselves,  and 
deriving  additional  illumination  from 
his  death  in  the  hour  of  the  only  vic- 
tory ever  won  by  the  Irish  as  a  na- 
tion, alone  invite  the  biographer  to 
linger  in  this  period.  Of  others,  the 
names  survive,  and,  glimmering  in 
the  misty  antiauitv  of  barbarous  ages, 
attest  a  period  of  civilization  passed 
away.     1  or  anything  else^— 

**illacrim«bilea 
Urgentor  Ignotlqne,  longi 
Kocte.- 

The  first  figure  which  arresta  our 


attention  on  the  threAold  of  anthen- 
tic  times,  is  that  of  Roderick  O'Con- 
nor, at  the  era  of  the  English  inva- 
sion, foremost  in  pre-eminence  among 
the  kings  of  Ireland.  To  his  ehano- 
ter,  injustioe  has,  in  onr  opinion,  been 
done  by  Mr.  Moore  in  nis  lustonr. 
He  was  not  a  man  inadequate  to  toe 
circumstances  in  which  he  waa  plaoed, 
but  the  circumstances  were  beyond 
the  control  of  him  or  any  other  mind, 
though  it  had  been  that  of  Brian 
himself.  Ireland  fell  under  the  domi- 
nion of  England,  neither  becaoBe 
Eoderick  failed  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  which  the  criais  demanded 
of  him,  nor  because  the  people  of  Ire- 
land were  not  able  to  repel  the  ag- 
gression, had  they  aroused  themselTes 
with  unanimity  to  do  so,  but  beouue 
the  whole  country  was  at  that  period 
in  a  state  of  lawless  insubordiiiatioo 
and  internal  disunion,  reaulting  firam 
the  absence  of  any  really  Btrdbff  ceii« 
tral  power,  and  mna  tile  number  of 
independent  and  uncontrolled  petty 
djrnasts,  between  whom  the  ialaiia  was 
divided.  It  was  not  possible  to  over- 
master and  mould  all  these  jairing 
materials  into  united  and  suialta- 
neous  resistance,  and  nothing  leM  could 
meet  the  exigencies  of  the  crisia. 

It  is  very  true,  that  the  man  will 
create  events,  as  often  at  leait  as 
events  will  create  the  man*  A  St. 
Patrick,  in  the  space  of  a  lif^  will 
convert  a  nation— eradicate  the  last 
vestiges  of  the  superstit&oas  creeds  and 
usa^s  of  centuries :  a  Lather  liberate 
to  life  and  activity  the  fettered  liters 
ture  and  religion  of  EnropOy  and  life 
himself  to  behold  the  worid'a  ilamBry 
for  ever  ended:  a  Napdeon*  in  toe 
power  of  his  own  self-detenmnafeioDt 
vanquish  and  change  the  inetitatioos 
of  a  continent.  Without  question, 
the  genius  of  the  individual  u  aB  ele- 
ment of  almost  inestimable  conse- 
quence in  the  consideratioii  of  the 
causes  and  course  of  affiiin ;  boi  it  is 
not  every  thing.  Had  the  morement 
of  Luther  taken  jplace  preriona  to  the 
discovery  of  printing,  or  whHe  the 
corruptions  of  the  govermi^^power  of 
the  church  at  Rome  were  TiSled  by  an 
appearance  of  decomm,  and  bcobre 
the  spread  of  enlightenment  and  know- 
ledge consequent  on  the  rerhnd  and 
dissemination  of  the  buried  Itteratnre 
of  antiquity,  had  raised  in  nen'e  minds 
a  higher  standard  of  ftith  uaA  nonle 
than  was  sopplied  bjr  Iha  tfceekgy 
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which  the  monks  and  schoolmen  had 
substituted  for  scriptural  truths  not 
all  the  greatness  of  that  commandinj^ 
mind  would  have  saved  him  and  his 
followers  from  the  failure  and  extinc- 
tion which  befel  the  Lollard,  and 
every  other  previous  effort  in  the 
same  direction.  And  wo  have  as  little 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  that  the 
earlier  appearance  of  Bonaparte  on 
the  stage  of  the  French  revolution, 
would  have  been  productive  of  small 
advantage  to  hiniself  and  others.— 
Doubtless,  on  the  13th  Yendemaire, 
the  day  of  the  sections,  when  his  can- 
non swept  the  quays  of  the  Seine,  and 
in  one  discharge  of  grapeshot  axmihi- 
lated  the  Jacobinism  of  tne  revolution^ 
with  its  attendant  horrors — ^the  man 
was  come,  but  so  also  was  the  hour. 
Earlier  and  he  had  failed,  as  failed  the 
king  and  aristocracy. 

It  is,  then,  not  consistent  with  sound 
political  philosophy  to  take  no  account 
of  circumstances,  and  attribute  the 
result  to  the  man  alone.  Roderick 
did  what  could  be  done  to  ffive  union, 
discipline,  and  patriotic  feeUng,  to  the 
people  of  Ireland ;  but  they  were  not 
to  be  given  in  a  moment,  and  the  per- 
severance, determination,  sturdy  va- 
lour, and  constancy  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  left  scarcely  that  moment 
for  their  acquisition.  Koderick  was 
the  last  of  the  native  princes  of  Ire* 
land  in  acknowledging  Uenrv's  supre- 
macy. He  did  so  with  sullen  reluc- 
tance, came  no  farther  than  the  Shan- 
non to  meet  the  deputies  who  received 
it,  and  then  retired,  to  hold  inviolate 
at  least  his  own  territory ;  he  did  not 
make  even  this  show  of  submission, 
until  he  had  learned,  in  the  hesitation 
and  defeat  of  a  large  anny,  which, 
after  he  had  with  great  efforts  col- 
lected it  around  fiublin,  and  re- 
duced the  English  garrison  to  the  ez- 
tremest  straits,  were  dispersed  before 
a  handful  of  English  sallying  forth  in 
despair,  that  he  could  not  trust  his 
troops.  Brave  and  futhful  himself> 
he  rejected  the  overtures  of  personal 
advantage  made  by  Strongbow — re- 
fused any  terms  that  did  not  include 
the  departure  of  the  entire  English 
force  from  Ireland ;  and  had  his  troops 
acted  as  effectually  in  the  field,  as  he 
in  council,  the  independence  of  hiB 
native  land  would  have  been  asserted. 

Beside  the  figure  of  Roderick — a 
figure  which,  however  contemporary 
pens  may  differ  in  their  representations 
ofitsyigour,  is  by  all  acknowledged 


that  of  a  patriot — stands  in  dark  con- 
trast the  hated  form  of  the  trditor 
MacMomgh.  DermodMacMorrqgh, 
pett^kin^  of  the  Wexford  and  Wkk- 
low  districts  of  Leinster,  by  a  long 
course  of  misgovemment  and  evu 
deeds,  of  which  the  abduction  of  Der- 
vorgail,  the  wife  of  O'Ruark,  king  of 
Meath  ^from  the  error  of  historians  in 
connectm^  it  with  the  English  expe- 
dition, as  its  immediate  cause,  though^ 
in  reaiitv,  it  occurred  thirteen  years 
before  that  event^,  is  the  most  cele- 
brated, had  deprived  himself  of  the 
support  of  his  own  subjects^  and 
brought  down  the  vei^eance  of  the 
neighbonring  kings.  Without  aid  or 
hope  at  home,  he  sought,  at  any  price, 
the  alliance  of  Enjglish  discipline— 
succeeded  in  inducing  Strongoow^  a 
Norman  nobleman,  embarrassed  and 
disappointed  in  his  career  at  home,  to 
embark  in  his  quarrel — conferred  on 
him  his  daughter,  his  sovereignty,  and 
his  people ;  and  dividing  and  disunit- 
ing the  natives,  and  lending  that  aid 
his  local  influence  and  knowledge  could 
so  well  supply,  contributed  as  much 
as  any  other  cause  to  the  success  of  this 
brave  and  unscrupulous  adventurer. 

In  the  character  of  Dermod,  as  paint- 
ed by  contemporaries,  there  is  nothing 
to  redeem  from  hate.  Treacherous, 
licentious — sparing  no  tie  of  kindred^ 
duty,  religion,  or  country,  where  his 
aggrandizement  was  to  he  served,  or 
desires  gratified — detested  by  all,  and 
already  in  the  disgust  and  contempt 
of  his  own  contemporaries,  anticipat- 
ing the  sentence  of  condemnation  to 
be  assuredly  pronounced  by  an  unani- 
mous future,  he  lived  a  servant  in  the 
train  of  the  invader ;  and  died  of  an 
extraordinary  and  loathsome  disease 
which  repelling  from  his  couch  friend 
and  servant,  teft  him  without  solace 
to  unavailing  remorse. 

The  most  prominent  of  the  invaders 
is,  unquestionably,  Strongbow,  rather 
by  position  than  b^  any  intellectual 
and  moral  superiority ;  for  in  the  va- 
lour and  constancy  which  he  displayed 
under  circumstances  of  appaling  peril, 
he  does  not  stand  more  remarkable 
than  his  lieutenants,  Raymond,  Fitz- 
Stephen,  and  De  Gogan.  Aiid  the 
traditional  records  of  the  time  with- 
hold the  praise  of  **  poUcv,"  asserting 
that  while  he  nndonbtedly  possess^ 
the  strong  hand,  he  had  not  tiie  wise 
counsel ;  and  that  even  in  'die  field  of 
battle — if  battle  those  enconnten  < 
be  called,  where  mailed  disdidiDa  \ 
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down^  by  bare  strength  of  arm,  ill-fed 
and  untrained  kernes,  and  neither  ma- 
noeuvre nor  science  were  requisite — he 
was  indebted  for  his  military  opera- 
tions to  the  suggestions  of  others. 
This  remarkable  chief,  known  to  pos- 
terity by  a  nick-name,  attesting  the 
eminence  of  himself  or  some  ancestor 
in  archery,  was  as  illustrious  in  rank 
and  birth  as  afterwards  by  events. 
Descended  from  the  Norman  house  of 
De  Clare,  ho  was  the  third  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Earl  of  Strigul,  Lord  of 
Chepstow,  in  England,  and  Earl  of 
Ogney,  in  Normandy. 

Of  the  adventurers  who  came  over 
in  the  train  of  Strongbow,  the  most 
remarkable  were  Raymond  Fitzgerald, 
called,  from  his  personal  appearance, 
Le  Gros,  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Robert 
Fitzstephen,  Miles  De  Cogan,  and 
Hervev  Monte  Moriscoe.  To  the 
first,  the  house  of  Grace,  a  corruption 
of  Le  Gros,  traces  back  its  ancestry  ; 
to  the  second,  the  wide-spread  Geral- 
dines  ;  and  to  the  last,  the  De  Mont- 
morencies. 

Among  the  train  of  armed  warriors, 
native  or  foreign,  who  group  them- 
selves around  this  period,  the  eye  rests 
with  softened  feeling  on  a  character 
distinguished  by  every  quality  of 
goodness  and  mercy,  m  which  too 
many  of  the  master  spirits  of  the  age 
were  so  unhappily  deficient.  Laurence 
O'Toole,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  de- 
voted from  his  childhood  to  the  church, 
pious,  learned,  patriotic  in  the  midst 
of  defection,  unwearied  in  the  task 
of  reconciling  the  provincial  feuds 
and  tyrannies  into  national  organiza- 
tion, as  unwearied  in  softening  the 
rigor  of  English  dominion  when  es- 
tablished, stands  out  in  brilliant  re- 
lief to  the  world  around  him,  and  at- 
tests that  religion  and  truth  leave  not 
themselves  without  a  witness  in  every 
age.  There  are  few  incidents  in  his- 
tory more  touching  than  the  conduct 
of  this  prelate  in  the  siege  and  storm 
of  Dublm  by  Raymond  and  De  Cogan, 
when,  regardless  of  danger,  he  pene- 
trated into  the  midst  of  hostile  bands, 
drew  the  bodies  of  the  slain  from  the 
hands  of  the  infuriated  soldiery,  and 
rescued  the  dead  for  a  sepulchre,  and 
the  dying  for  the  last  rites. 

Of  the  houses  sprung  from  the  first 
adventurers,  indeed  oiall  the  English 
families  who  have  ever  settled  in  the 
country,  in  power,  territorial  posses- 
sion,  historical  reputation,  the  Geral- 
'lincs  claim  and  deserve  ^c  foremost 


place.  For  centtiries  tihe  history  of 
Ireland  might  be  written  in  the  histor  j 
of  this  fanmy,  so  deeply  and  oontiiiiially 
were  they  intermingled  in  whatever 
took  place  of  public  conflequence  or  in- 
terest. The  earldom  of  Kildare  was 
first  conferred  on  Thomas  Fitzgeraldy 
a  descendant  of  Maurice,  Strongbow's 
companion,  in  1316.  It  was  of  this 
nobleman  that  we  have  recorded  in 
Cox  so  graphically,  the  controvenj 
with  Yesey,  the  Lord  Justice. 

"The  lord  justice,"  writes  Cox, 
"  hearing  many  complaints  of  the  op- 
pressions the  country  daily  reodveo, 
which  he  thought  reflected  on  him,  and 
insinuated  his  maladministration,  there* 
fore  to  disburthen  and  excuse  himself, 
he  began,  in  misty  speeches,  to  lay  the 
fault  on  the  Lord  John  Fitxgerald^ 
shoulders,  saying  (in  parable  wise) 
'  that  he  was  a  ereat  occasion  of  these 
disorders,  in  that  he  bare  hfanself  In 
private  quarrels  as  fierce  as  a  lyon,  bat 
m  these  public  injuries  as  meek  as  a 
lamb.'  The  Baron  of  Ophaly,  speUfaig 
and  putting  these  syllables  together, 
spake  after  this  manner :— . 

**  *  My  lord,  I  am  heartily  sorry,  that 
among  all  this  noble  assembly,  you  make 
me  your  only  butt,  whereat  you  shoot 
your  bolt ;  and  truly  were  my  deserts 
so  hainous,  as  I  suppose  you  wish  them 
to  be,  you  would  not  cloud  your  talk 
with  such  dark  riddles,  as  at  this  pre- 
sent you  have  done ;  but  with  plain  and 
flat  English,  your  lordship  would  not 
stick  to  impeach  me  of  felony  or  trea- 
son ;  for  as  mine  ancestors,  with  spend- 
ing of  their  blood  in  their  sovereign's 
(quarrel,  aspired  to  this  tvpe  of  honour, 
in  which  at  this  dav  (God  and  my  Ung 
be  thanked)  I  stand,  so  your  lordshfo, 
taking  the  nigher  way  to  the  wood,  uy 
charging  me  with  treason,  would  gladly 
trip  so  roundly  on  my  top,  that  by  she£ 
din?  of  my  blood,  and  by  oat<diiiig  ay 
lands  into  your  clutches,  that  butt  so 
near  upon  your  manors  of  Kildare  and 
Bathingham,  as  I  dare  say  are  an  eye* 
sore  unto  you,  you  might  make  mv 
master,  your  son,  a  propw  gentlemaa.^ 

** '  A  gentleman  I'  quoth  ue  lewd  Jus- 
tice— *  thou  bold  baron,  I  tdl  thee  tiie 
Vescies  were  gentlemen  before  the 
Gcraldines  were  barons  of  Ophaly ;  yssiv 
and  before  that  Wdeh  banlorupt,  thiiie 
ancestor  (he  meant  Sir  Hannoe  FUi- 
Gerald),  feathered  his  nest  In  Leinster. 
And  whereas  thou  takest  the  matter  eo 
far  in  snuff,  I  will  teach  thee  thy  sy^- 
pups  after  another  fksUon,  than  to  be 
thus  malapertly  cocking  and  bflling 
with  me,  that  am  thy  goremoiir. 
Wherefore,  albdt  thy  tannta  are  sneh 
as  might  force  the  patwnteat  pUloeopher 
that  Is,  to  be  ohoakt  with  eboler,  yet  I 
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would  have  thee  ponder  my  speedi,  as 
though  I  delivered  it  in  my  most  sober 
and  quiet  mood.  I  say  to  the  face  of 
thee,  and  I  will  avow  what  I  say  unto 
thee,  that  thou  art  a  supporter  of 
thieves,  a  bolsterer  of  the  kmg^s  ene« 
mies,  an  upholder  of  traytors,  a  mur- 
derer of  subjects,  a  firebrand  of  disseup 
sion,  a  rank  thief,  an  arrant  traytor, 
and  before  I  eat  these  words,  I  wUl 
make  thee  eat  a  piece  of  my  blaile.' 

**  The  baron,  bridling  with  might  and 
main  his  cholcr,  bare  himself  as  cold  in 
countenance  as  the  lord  justice  was  hot 
in  words,  and  replied  in  this  wise : — 

'*  *  My  lord,  I  am  very  elad  that  at 
length  you  un wrapt  yourself  out  of  that 
net  wherein  all  this  while  yon  masked. 
As  for  mine  ancestor  (whom  you  term 
bankrupt),  how  rich  or  how  poor  he 
was  upon  his  repair  to  Ireland,  I  pur- 
pose not  at  this  time  to  debate;  yet  thus 
much  I  may  boldly  say,  that  he  came 
hither  as  a  buyer,  not  as  a  beggar — he 
bought  the  enemies'  land  by  spending 
his  blood.  But  you,  lurkmg  like  a 
spider  in  his  cobweb  to  entrap  flies,  en- 
deavour to  beg  subjects'  livines  wrong- 
fully, by  dcspoiliDg  them  of  their  inno- 
cent lives.  And  you  charge  me  with 
malapertncss,  in  that  I  presume  to  chop 
logic  with  you,  being  governor,  by  an- 
swering your  snappish  (mid  with  a  knap- 
pish  quo.  I  wouia  wisn  you  to  under- 
stand (now  that  you  put  me  in  mind  of 
thedbtinction),  that  1,  as  a  subject,  ho- 
nour your  royal  authority,  but  as  a  noble- 
man, 1  despise  your  dunghUl  gentility. 
Lastly,  whereas  you  charge  me  with  the 
odious  terms  of  traytor,  murtherer,  and 
the  like,  and  therewithal  you  wish  me 
to  resolve  myself,  that  you  rest  upon 
reason,  not  upon  rag^e.  If  these  words 
proceed  from  your  lordship  as  a  magis- 
trate, I  am  a  subject  to  be  tried  by 
order  of  law,  and  am  ^rry  that  the 
govemour,  who  ought,  by  vertue  of  his 
publick  authority,  to  be  my  judge,  is,  by 
reason  of  private  malice,  become  mine 
accuser. 

**  *  But  if  you  utter  these  speeches  as 
a  private  person,  then  I,  John  Fits- 
herald,  Baron  of  Ophaly,  do  tell  thee, 
William  Vescie,  a  singe-sole  gentlemaiL 
that  I  am  no  traytor,  no  felon;  and 
that  thou  art  the  only  buttress  by  which 
the  king's  enemies  are  supported ;  the 
mean  and  instrument  by  which  his  ma- 
jesties subjects  are  daily  spoiled;  there- 
fore, I,  as  a  loyal  subject,  say  traytor 
to  thy  teeth  ;  and  that  shalt  thou  well 
understand,  when  we  both  shall  be 
brought  to  the  rehearsal  of  these  mat- 
ters before  our  betters.  Howbeit,  dur- 
ing the  time  you  bear  office,  I  am  re- 
solved to  give  you  the  mastery  in  words, 
and  to  suffer  you,  like  a  brawling  eiiTi 
to  bark)  but  when  I  soo  my  time,  I 
will  bf  flirt  to  bite." 


It  is  of  another  noUe  of  this  family, 
Gerald,  the  eighth  Earl  of  Eildare, 
the  story  is  told,  that  being  accused 
before  Henry  Vll.,  he  so  succeeded 
in  ing^tiating  himself  with  the  king^ 
by  an  odd  bluntness  and  humonr,  say- 
ing to  Henry,  who  advised  him  to 
employ  the  best  connaeL— ''Marry, 
that  I  will ;  the  kin^  himself  shall  be 
my^  counsel;"  and  turning  off  the 
serious  weight  of  the  accusation  that 
he  had  burned  Cashel  Cathedral,  by 
drily  adding — *<Yesl  but  I  thought 
the  archbishop  was  in  it,"  that  the 
trial  terminated  in  the  discomfiture  of 
his  antagonists ;  and  the  king  retorted 
on  the  Bishop  of  Meath,  as  concluding 
a  bitter  statement  of  die  earl's  mis- 
deeds, he  exclaimed,  ''All  Ireland 
cannot  govern  that  man" — **  Then  that 
man  shall  goyem  all  Ireland." 

His  son,  the  ninth  Earl  of  Eildare, 
alternately  punished  and  promoted  by 
Henrf  X^*'  P^s^^  &  tumultuous 
and  mstinguished  career  in  the  public 
service,  and  were  it  not  for  the  rash 
act  near  its  close,  a  8ucc(^ul.  Going 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  refuting 
the  calunmies  which  his  enemies  sought 
to  infuse  into  the  mind  of  the  king, 
he,  unfortunately  for  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  country,  entrusted  the 
local  authority  to  his  eldest  son.  Lord 
Thomas.  This  sallant  but  hea^ttrong 
youth,  irritated  1)^  the  unjust  slanders 
disseminated  agamst  his  fiither,  and 
by  the  insults  which,  relying  on  the 
infirmity  of  his  temper,  the  enemies 
of  his  house  heaped  on  him,  was 
at  last^  stung  to  madness  by  a  ru- 
mour industriously  and  inaBgnantly 
spread,  that  his  father  and  five  of 
his  uncles  had  been  beheaded  in 
the  tower.  Coalescing  with  O'Neal 
and  0*Connor,  rebellious  Irish  chief- 
tains, and  collecting  such  followers  as 
he  hastily  could,  he  rode  at  ^e  head 
of  about  one  hundred  and  forty  horse- 
men in  mail  throuffh  the  city,  to 
Dame's-gate ;  there  forcing  a  violent 
entry,  he  bnrst  into  the  duunber  in 
Mary's  Abbey,  where  the  council  were 
sitting,  flung  down  the  sword  of  state, 
exclaiming  ''it  was  stained  with  the 
blood  of  the  Greraldines,"  and  called 
on  the  lords  present  to  take  up  arms 
against  a  tyrant.  Cromer,  the  chan- 
cellor, friendly  to  tiie  house  <^Fitz- 
§erald,  with  tears  reminding  him  of 
be  folly  of  rebellion  and  the  might  of 
England,  was  answered  only  by  the 
war-cry  of  the  Geraldineiy  and  snouts 
for  the  Silken  Thomavy  as  the  naitiyeh 
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from  the  richness  of  his  apparel,  tenn- 
ed  their  favourite.  The  insurrection 
known  in  history  as  the  rebellion  of 
Silken  Thomas,  commenced  with  one 
of  those  atrocities  which  so  often  have 
been  the  prelude  of  Irish  rebellion, 
Uic  murder  of  Archbishop  Alan, 
whom,  stranded  at  Clontarf,  in  his 
attempted  flight  to  England,  the  fol- 
lowers of  Lord  Thomas,  regardless  of 
his  age  and  sacred  function,  put  to 
death  with  every  circumstance  of  bar- 
barity. Afker  various  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  it  terminated  in  the  captiiro 
of  its  leader.  His  father  died  of 
grief  in  the  tower;  he  himself  and 
five  of  his  uncles  were  imprisoned  in 
London;  then  released,  again  recap- 
tured, and  finally  beheaded  on  Ty- 
burn-hill, by  order  of  the  most  capri- 
cious and  merciless  of  tyrants. 

One  brother  of  Lord  Thomas,  Ge- 
rald, alone  surviving  of  the  race,  saved 
the  family  from  extmction.  An  infant, 
he  was  concealed  at  his  nurse's,  at 
Donore,  in  the  county  of  Kildare  ; 
subsequently  he  was  transmitted  to 
Thomas  Levison,  afterwards  Bishop 
of  Kildare,  his  father's  foster-bro- 
ther ;  thence  sent  to  his  aunt,  the 
widow  of  MacCarthy  Keagh ;  and  fi- 
nally landed  in  safety  in  France.  There 
again  pursued  by  the  ill-fortune  of  his 
house,  he  fled  to  Liege ;  and,  after  a 
residence  of  six  months  in  that  town, 
found  at  last  a  permanent  home  and 
protection  from  his  kinsman,  the  cele- 
brated Cardinal  Pole.  To  his  gene- 
rosity and  aflcction  he  was  indebted 
for  a  perfect  education  ;  was,  by  his 
influence,  entered  in  the  service  of  the 
Knights  of  Malta,  when  twenty  years 
of  age ;  promoted  to  be  Master  of  the 
Horse  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany ; 
and  finally  restored  to  his  country  and 
his  title,  in  15GS,  the  Irish  parliament 
removed  the  attainder  of  the  family, 
and  restored  it  to  the  rank  and  pre- 
eminence it  has  ever  since  maintained. 

Upon  another  branch  of  the  Geral- 
dines  the  Earldom  of  Desmond  was  con- 
ferred— a  house  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  most  powerful  in  Ireland; 
the  chief  of  it  presiding  over  Munster 
with  almost  absolute  sway.  With  the 
sixteenth  earl  terminated  its  power. 

G^rdd,  sixteenth  Earl  of  Desmond, 
was,  as  a  letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
expresses  it,  not  brought  up  where  law 
and  justice  had  been  frequented.  His 
father  James  had  an  elder  son  Thomas, 
by  a  daughter  of  Lord  Fermoy,  whom 
he  divorced  on  the  pretence  of  too 


eloseconBangninitj.  Thifl  son,  ifkgiti* 
mate,  was,  of  course,  entitled  to  the 
earldom,  and  the  earlj  ;^ean  of  Gerald 
were  engaged  in  resisting  his  claims. 
In  this  he  was  successful,  and  Thomas, 
though  supported  by  Lord  Henry,  the 
White  Knight,  and  the  Ejiight  of  the 
Yalley,  the  most  powerful  branches  of 
the  southern  G^raldines,  was  compel- 
led to  leave  the  kinedom,  and  retire 
to  Spun.  This  was  followed  by  a  san- 
guinary conteEtt  with  the  Ormondes, 
for  part  of  his  territory  ;  and  he  it 
was  who,  being  defeated  hy  the  Or- 
monde Butlers,  and  taken  jwisoner  at 
the  battle  of  Afiane,  in  Waterford* 
while  he  lay,  broken  by  wounds  and 
defeat,  in  a  litter  on  the  shoulders  of  a 
company  of  his  opponents,  overheariiig 
their  exulting  expression,  ''Where  u 
now  the  great  Earl  of  Desmond?" 
raised  himself  by  a  desperate  efibrty 
and  replied  aloud,  ''Where  he  ought 
to  be,  still  on  the  necks  of  the  But- 
lers I" 

The  controversies  between  hun 
and  Ormonde  were,  by  Elisabeth, 
referred  to  Sir  Henry  Sydney^  but 
with  such  hints  against  Desmond—^ 
whom,  writing  to  Sydney,  die  says, 
'*  I  pray  Grod,  your  old  strange  sheepf 
late  as  you  say,  returned  into  the  foldy 
wear  not  her  woolly  ffarmeni  on  her 
wolfy  back — "  that  Sydney  i^fased  to 
act  or  arbitrate  alone,  witn  the  manly 
declaration  to  Gecil>  *'I  assure  yoos 
sir,  if  I  served  under  the  cmeUest  ty- 
rant that  ever  tyrannize^*  and  knew 
him  affected  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  between  party  and  party',  and 
referred  to  my  juc^ent»  Iwonld ra- 
ther oflend  his  affection,  and  stand  to 
his  misericord,  than  offend  my  own 
conscience,  and  stand  to  God's  yidg- 
ment."  A  coerced  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  great  rivals  followed,  pledged 
by  their  shaking  hands  through  a  hde^ 
which,  lest  they  should  polnard  eadi 
other,  was  cut  for  the  purpoee  in  the 
oak  door  of  the  chapter-honae  of  St 
Patrick's. 

In  1 567,  Sydney  made  a  tour  throng 
Munster,  and  discoyering  the  Desmond 
followers  everywhere  in  anns^  aeiaed 
on  Desmond,  and  sent  him  orer  pri- 
soner to  England,  where  fbr  aeysral 
years  he  was  detained  in  the  Tower. 
During  his  imprisonment,  MacCarthy, 
Earl  of  Clancare,  and  James  Fitsnaiu 
rice,  one  of  the  house  of  Desmond, 
stirred  the  south  of  Ireland  into  revolt 
negociated  an  alliance  with  8Min«  hot 
were  suppressed  by  Feixott.     De^^ 
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mond  was  sent  back  to  Dublin  still 
in  custody,  probably  with  some  idea, 
that  being  under  the  power  of  the 
government,  his  influence  could  be 
used  to  quiet  the  troubles  of  Muhster. 
By  carelessness,  or  connivance  on 
the  part  of  the  mayor,  he  escaped,  and 
notwithstanding  a  proclamation  of 
one  thousand  pounds*  reward  for  his 
capture,  he  contrived  to  reach  his  ter- 
ritories, and  bid  defiance  to  the  deputy. 
Sydney  deemed  it  better  to  keep  fair 
terms  with  him,  on  finding  the  chiefs 
of  the  south  had  bound  themselves  to 
his  cause ;  and  entering  Cork  with  a 
small  but  trustjr  force,  contented  him- 
self with  requiring  and  receiving  the 
attendance  and  submission  of  the 
Earls  of  Desmond,  Thomond,  and 
Clancare.  They,  together  with  the 
Viscounts  Barry  and  Koche,  the 
Barons  De  Courcy,  Lixnaw,  Dun- 
boyne.  Power,  Barryoge,  and  Louth; 
Sir  Donald  M'Carthy,  Keagh  of  Car- 
bery.  Sir  Owen  O'Sullivan,  O'Car- 
roll,  O'Mahon,  O'Driscoll,  and  Sir 
Cormac  Teige  McCarthy,  of  Mus- 
kerry — of  whom  Sydney  pronounced 
that  he  was  the  rarest  man  for  obe- 
dience to  the  queen  and  to  her  law, 
and  disposition  for  civility,  that  he 
had  met  among  the  Irishry — amicably 
met  and  received  the  deputy  at 
Cork;  and  for  some  time  Desmond 
affected  fidelity  to  the  English  govern- 
ment. Even  when  Desmond's  brother. 
Sir  John  of  Desmond,  had  broken 
into  rebellion,  and  taken  the  field 
with  a  large  force,  the  earl  kept  up 
a  show  of  allegiance :  how  long  this 
would  have  continued  is  uncertain, 
for  suspicion  being  excited,  the  Eng- 
lish governor  insisted  on  ffarrisoning 
the  Desmond  forts  with  English  troops, 
and  the  earl,  perceiving  in  this  the 
detection  and  defeat  of  his  designs, 
set  up  his  standard  at  Ballyhowra, 
joined  the  Spaniards,  and  devastated 
the  whole  southern  district,  from 
Limerick  to  Youghal.  The  war  was 
protracted,  with  various  success,  until 
at  length  the  fort  erected  by  the 
Spaniards  being  taken  by  Lord  Grey, 
the  queen's  troops  prevailed,  and  over- 
ran the  country  unresisted.  The 
brother  of  the  earl  was  taken,  slain, 
and  his  head  impaled  at  Dublin,  and 
his  body  at  Cork.  Saunders,  a  Jesuit 
ecclesiastic,  and  one  of  the  great  fo- 
menters  of  the  insurrection,  died  of 
hunger  in  the  woods,  where  his  body 
was  found,  mutilated  by  birds  of  prey. 
Desmond,  a  fugitive,  proscribed  and 


hnnted,  existed  only  by  the  most 
rapid  and  repeated  change  of  place, 
shifting  his  locality  over  the  long  dis- 
trict from  Limerick  to  Kerry,  Fi- 
nally his  kernes  having  plundered  a 
couple  of  cows  from  a  woman,  near 
Tralee,  their  retiring  footsteps  dis- 
closed the  place  of  his  retreat,  and 
a  small  party  of  three-and-twenty, 
raised  at  the  entreaty  of  the  poor 
woman  by  one  Kelly,  Lrish  by  birth, 
but  who  nad  served  the  queen,  dis- 
covered the  old  man  stretched  in 
a  ruined  house,  lying  before  the 
fire.  To  his  exclamation,  '*  I  am  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,**  Kelly  answered  by 
smiting  off  his  head  with  a  stroke  of 
the  sword. 

On  Gerald's  death,  his  only  son  was 
a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Elizabeth ; 
his  title  was  attainted,  and  his  estates 
parcelled  out  between  new  English 
adventurers.  A  cousin,  James,  son 
of  Thomas,  called  in  the  annals  the 
Sugan  Earl  of  Desmond,  made  an 
effort  to  recover  the  consequence  of 
the  family,  embarked  in  Tyrone's 
rebellion,  gathered  about  him  a  num- 
ber of  the  old  followers  and  retainers 
of  his  clan,  and  after  a  variety  of  in- 
cidents, and  a  long  and  desperate 
struggle,  heading  at  one  time  no  less 
than  eight  thousand  men,  was  seized 
by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  his  own  race, 
the  White  Knight ;  and  having  been 
tried  at  Cork  and  convicted  of  treason, 
he  was  remitted  to  England,  and  kept 
there  in  confinement  until  his  death. 

The  unfortunate  son  of  Gerald  was 
at  one  time  sent  over  to  Ireland  by 
Elizabeth,  for  the  purpose  of  with- 
drawing the  affections  or  the  Desmond 
followers  iBrom  the  Sugan  Earl.  Find- 
ing this  obiect  not  to  be  attained,  she 
consi^ed  him  back  to  obscurity ;  and 
mortified  pride  and  hope  soon  terminat- 
ed his  existence.  With  him  and  Uie 
Sugan  Earl  perished  the  last  hope  of 
the  family.  Their  estates  passed  into 
the  hands  of  other  proprietors,  stran- 

gers  to  the  name  and  blood,  their 
neage  became  extinct,  and  the  lapse 
of  a  few  years  saw  name,  fortune, 
race,  swept  away  forever  from  the  land. 
Here  for  the  present  we  pause ;  and 
reserve  for  a  future,  and  we  hope 
early  number,  a  continuation  of  that 
retrospect  of  Lrish  history  and  bio- 
graphy, to  which  we  have  been  con- 
aucted  by  the  comprehensive  and 
interesting  volumes,  whose  title  stands 
at  the  heiid  of  our  paper. 
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FROM  THE  RBXIRIBCSNCSS  OF  ▲  BAOHBLOR. 


It  is  now  more  than  fifty  years  since 
the  occurrences  which  I  am  about  to 
relate  caused  a  strange  sensation  in  the 
gay  society  of  Dublin.  The  fashion- 
able world,  however,  is  no  recorder  of 
traditions — the  memory  of  selfishness 
seldom  reaches  far — and  tlie  events 
which  occasionally  disturb  the  polite 
monotony  of  its  pleasant  and  heai*tless 
progress,  however  stamped  with  the  cha- 
racters of  misery  and  norror,  scarcely 
ever  outlive  the  gossip  of  a  season  ;  and, 
except  perhaps  in  the  remembrance  of 
a  few  more  directly  interested  in  the 
consequences  of  the  catastrophe,  are  in 
a  little  time  lost  to  the  recollection  of 
all.  The  appetite  for  scandal,  or  for 
horror,  has  been  sated — the  incident 
can  yield  no  more  of  interest  or  of  no- 
velty— curiosity,  frustrated  by  impe- 
netrable mystery,  gives  over  the  pur- 
suit in  despair — the  tale  has  ceased  to 
be  new,  grows  stale  and  flat — and  so, 
in  a  few  years,  inquiry  subsides  into 
indiflerencc,  and  all  is  forgotten. 

I  was  a  young  man  at  the  time,  and 
intimately  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
actors  in  this  strange  tale ;  the  impres- 
sion which  its  incidents  made  upon  me, 
therefore,  were  deep  and  lastmg.  I 
shall  now  endeavour,  with  fulness  and 
precision,  to  relate  them  all,  combining, 
of  course,  in  the  narrative,  whatever  1 
have  learned  from  various  sources, 
tending,  however  imperfectly,  to  illu- 
minate the  darkness  which  involves  its 
progress  and  termmation. 

Somewhere  about  the  year  1794,  the 
younger  brother  of  a  certain  baronet, 
whom  I  shall  call  Sir  James  Barton, 
returned  to  Dublin.  He  had  served 
in  the  navy  with  some  distinction, 
having  commanded  one  of  his  majesty's 
frigates  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
American  war.  Captain  Barton  was 
now  apparently  some  two  or  three-and- 
forty  years  of  age.  He  was  an  intelli- 
gent and  agreeable  companion,  when 
he  pleased  it,  though  generally  re- 
served, and  occasionally  even  moody. 
In  society,  however,  he  deported  him- 
self as  a  man  of  the  world,  and  a  gen- 
tleman. He  had  not  contracted  any 
of  the  noisy  brusqueness  sometimes 
acquired  at  sea ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
maimers  were  remarkably  easy,  quiet, 


and  even  polished.  He  was  in  person 
about  the  middle  size,  and  somewluU 
strongly  formed^— his  countenance  was 
marked  with  the  lines  of  l^oaght,  and 
on  t;he  whole  wore  an  expression  of 

fravity  and  even  of  melancholy;  being 
owever,  as  we  have  said,  a  man  of 
perfect  breeding,  as  well  as  of  affluent 
circumstances  and  good  family,  he  had, 
of  course,  ready  access  to  the  best  so- 
ciety of  the  metropolis,  without  the 
necessity  of  any  other  credentials.   In 
his  personal  habits  Mr.  Barton  was  un* 
expensive.     He  occupied  lodgings  in 
one  of  the  then  fashionable  streets  in 
the  south  side  of  the  town — l[q>t  bat 
one  horse  and  one  servant— and  though 
a  reputed  free-thinker,  yet  lived  an 
orderly  and  moral  life — indulging  nei- 
ther in  gaming,  drinking,  nor  any  otiier 
vicious  pursuit — ^living  very  much  to 
himself,  without  formmg  any  intima- 
cies, or  choosing  any  companions,  and 
appearing  to  mix  in  gay  society  rather 
for  the  sake  of  its  bustle  and  distrac- 
tion, than  for  an^  opportumties  which 
it   offered    of    mterchan^ng    either 
thoughts  or  feelings  wi^  its  yotaries. 
Barton  was  thcrSbre  prononnoed  a 
saving,  prudent,  unsocisd  sort  of  a  fel- 
low, who  bid  fair  to  T«<tinf.^iY^  }ug  celi- 
bacy alike  against  stratagem  and  as- 
sault, and  was  likely  to  live  to  a  good 
old  age,  die  rich,  and  leaye  his  money 
to  an  hospital. 

It  was  soon  apparent,  howeyer,  that 
the  nature  of  Mr.  Barton's  pLua  bad 
been  totally  misconceiyed.  A  yoong 
lady,  whom  we  shall  call  Miss  Monta- 
gue, was  at  this  time  introduced  into 
the  ":ay  world  of  Dublin,  hj  her  aunt, 
the  Dowager  Lady  L  MissMon- 

tague  was  decid^y  pretty  and  aooom- 
plished,  and  having  some  natural  de- 
yerness,  and  a  gi^  deal  of  gaiety, 
became  for  a  while  a  reigning  toast. 
Her  popularity,  howeyer,  gained  her, 
for  a  time,  nothing  more  than  that  un- 
substantial admiration  which,  howeyer 
pleasant  as  an  incense  to  yonity,  is  by 
no  means  necessarily  antecedent  to 
matrimony — fbr,  unhappily  for  the 
young  lady  in  question,  it  was  an  un- 
derstood thing,  that  beyond  herper^ 
sonal  attraction^  she  had  no  Idnd  of 
earthly  proTiaion.     Saoh  hmng  the 
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state  of  affairs,  it  will  readily  be  be- 
lieved that  no  little  surprise  was  con- 
sequent upon  the  appearance  of  Captain 
Barton  as  the  avowed  lover  of  the  pen- 
niless Miss  Montague. 

His  suit  prospered,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  and  in  a  short  time  it 
was  confidentially  communicated  by  old 

Lady  L to  each  of  her  hunted- 

and-fifty  particular  friends  in  succes- 
sion, that  Captain  Barton  had  actually 
tendered  proj)osals  of  marriage,  with 
her  approbation,  to  her  niece,  Miss 
Montague,  who  had,  moreover,  ac- 
cepted the  offer  of  his  hand,  condition- 
ally upon  the  consent  of  her  father, 
who  was  then  upon  his  homeward  voy- 
age from  India,  and  expected  in  two  or 
tfi-cc  months  at  furthest.  About  this 
consent  there  could  be  no  doubt — the 
delay,  therefore,  was  one  merely  of 
form — they  were  looked  upon  as  abso- 
lutely engaged,  and  Lady  L ,  with 

a  rigour  of  old-fashioned  decorum  with 
which  her  niece  would,  no  doubt,  gladly 
have  dispensed,  withdrew  her  thence- 
forward from  all  further  participation 
in  the  gaieties  of  the  town.  Captain 
Barton  was  a  constant  visitor,  as  well 
as  a  frequent  guest  at  the  house,  and 
was  permitted  all  the  privileges  of  in- 
timacy which  a  betrothed  suitor  is 
usually  accorded.  Such  was  the  rela- 
tion of  parties,  when  the  mysterious 
circumstances  which  darken  this  nar- 
rative with  inexplicable  melancholy, 
first  begun  to  unfold  themselves. 

Lady  L resided  in  a  handsome 

mansion  at  the  north  side  of  Dublin, 
and  Captain  Barton's  lodgings,  as  wo 
have  already  said,  were  situated  at  the 
south.  The  distance  intervening  was 
considerable,  and  it  was  Captain  Bar- 
ton's habit  generally  to  walk  home 
without  an  attendant,  as  often  as  he 
passed  the  evening  with  the  old  lady 
and  her  fair  charge.  His  shortest  way 
in  such  nocturnal  walks,  lay,  for  a 
considerable  space,  through  a  line  of 
street  which  had  as  yet  been  merely 
laid  out,  and  little  more  than  the  foun- 
dations of  the  houses  constructed.  One 
night,  shortly  after  his  engagement 
with  Miss  Montague  had  commenced, 
he  happened  to  remain  unusually  late, 
in  company  only  with  her  and  Lady 

L .     The  conversation  had  turned 

upon  the  evidences  of  revelation,  which 
he  had  disputed  with  the  callous  scep- 
ticism of  a  confirmed  infidel.  What 
were  called  **  French  principles,"  had 
in  those  days  found  their  way  a  good 
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deal  into  fashionable  society,  especially 
that  portion  of  it  which  professed  alle- 
giance to  "NVhiggism,  and  neither  the 
old  lady  nor  her  charge  were  so  per- 
fectly free  from  the  taint,  as  to  look 
upon  Mr.  Barton's  views  as  any  se- 
rious objection  to  the  proposed  union. 
The  discussion  bad  degenerated  into 
one  upon  the  supernatural  and  the 
marvellous,  in  which  he  had  pursued 
precisely  the  same  line  of  argument 
and  ridicule.  In  all  this,  it  is  but 
truth  to  state.  Captain  Barton  was 
guilty  of  no  affectation — the  doctrines 
upon  which  he  insisted,  were,  in  reality, 
but  too  truly  the  basis  of  his  own  fixed 
belief,  if  so  it  might  be  called ;  and 
perhaps  not  the  least  strange  of  the 
many  strange  circumstances  connected 
with  this  narrative,  was  the  fact,  that 
the  subject  of  the  fearful  influences  we 
are  about  to  describe,  was  himself,  from 
the  deliberate  conviction  of  years,  an 
utter  disbeliever  in  what  are  usually 
termed  preternatural  agencies. 

It  was  considerably  past  midnight 
when  Mr.  Barton  took  his  leave,  and 
set  out  upon  bis  solitary  walk  home- 
ward. He  had  now  reacned  the  lonely 
road,  with  its  unfinished  dwarf  walls 
tracing  the  foundations  of  the  projected 
rows  of  houses  on  either  side — the 
moon  was  shining  mistily,  and  its  im- 
perfect light  made  the  road  he  trod  but 
additionally  dreary — that  utter  silence 
which  has  m  it  something  indefinably 
exciting,  reigned  there,  and  made 
the  sound  of  his  steps,  which  alone 
broke  it,  unnaturally  loud  and  distinct. 
He  bad  proceeded  thus  some  way^ 
when  he  on  a  sudden  heard  other  foot- 
falls, pattering  at  a  measiired  pace, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  about  two  score 
steps  behind  him.  The  suspicion  of 
bemg  dogged  is  at  all  times  unpleasant; 
it  is,  however,  especially  so  in  a  spot  sb. 
desolate  and  lonely ;  and  this  suspicion 
became  so  strong  in  the  mind  of  Cap- 
tain Barton,  that  he  abruptly  turned 
about  to  confront  his  pursuers,  but, 
though  there  was  quite  sufficient  moon- 
light to  disclose  any  obj  ect  upon  the  road 
he  had  traversed,  no  form  of  any  kind 
was  visible  there.  The  steps  he  had 
heard  could  not  have  been  the  rever- 
beration of  his  own,  for  he  stamped  his 
foot  upon  the  ground,  and  walked 
briskly  up  and  down,  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  awake  an  echo  ;  though  by  no 
means  a  fanciful  person,  therefore  he 
was  at  last  fain  to  charge  the  sounds 
upon  his  imagination,  and  treat  them 
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as  an  illusion.  Thus  satisfying  him- 
self, he  resumed  his  walk,  and  before 
he  had  proceeded  a  dozen  paces,  the 
mysterious  footfalls  were  again  audible 
from  behind,  and  this  time,  as  if  with 
the  special  design  of  showing  that  the 
sounds  were  not  the  responses  of  an 
echo — the  steps  sometimes  slackened 
nearly  to  a  halt,  and  sometimes  hurried 
for  six  or  eight  strides  to  a  run,  and 
again  abated  to  a  walk.  Captain  Bar- 
ton, as  before,  turned  suddenly  round, 
and  with  the  same  result — no  object 
was  visible  above  the  deserted  level  of 
the  road.  lie  walked  back  over  the 
same  ground,  determined  that,  what- 
ever might  have'been  the  cause  of  the 
sounds  which  had  so  disconcerted  him, 
it  should  not  escape  his  search — the 
endeavour,  however,  was  unrewarded. 
In  spite  of  all  his  scepticism,  he  felt 
something  like  a  superstitious  fear 
stealing  last  upon  him,  and  with  tliese 
unwonted  and  uncomfortable  sensa- 
tions, he  once  more  turned  and  pursued 
his  way.  There  was  no  repetition  of 
these  haunting  sounds,  until  he  had 
reached  the  point  where  he  had  last 
stopped  to  retrace  his  steps — ^herc  tliey 
were  resumed — and  with  sudden  starts 
of  running,  which  threatened  to  bring 
the  unseen  pursuer  close  up  to  the 
alarmed  pedestrian.  Captain  Barton 
arrested  his  course  as  formerly — the 
unaccountable  nature  of  the  occurrence 
filled  him  with  vague  and  horrible  sen- 
sations— and  yielding  to  the  excite- 
ment he  felt  gaining  uix)n  him,  he 
shouted  sternly,  "  Who  goes  there  ?" 
The  sound  of  one's  own  voice,  thus  ex- 
erted, in  utter  solitude,  and  followed 
by  total  silence,  has  in  it  something 
unpleasantly  exciting,  and  he  felt  a  de- 
gree of  nervousness  which,  perhaps, 
irom  no  cause  had  he  ever  known  be- 
fore. To  the  very  end  of  this  solitary 
street  the  steps  pursued  him — and  it 
required  a  strong  effort  of  stubborn 
pride  on  his  part,  to  resist  the  impulse 
that  prompted  him  every  moment  to 
run  for  safety  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
It  was  not  until  he  had  reached  his 
lodging,  and  sate  by  his  own  fire-side, 
that  he  felt  sufficiently  reassured  to  re- 
arrange and  reconsider  in  his  own  mind 
the  occurrences  which  had  so  discom- 
posed him.  So  little  a  matter,  af^er 
all,  is  sufficient  to  upset  the  prld^  of 
scepticism  and  vindicate  the  old  simple 
hiws  of  nature  within  us. 

Mr.  Barton  was  next  morning  sit- 
ting at  a  late  brciddast,  reflecting  upon 


the  incidents  of  the  previous  night, 
with  more  of  inquisitivencss  than  awe, 
so  speedily  do  gloomy  impressions  upon 
the  fancy  disappear  under  the  cheerful 
influences  of  day,  when  a  letter  just 
delivered  by  the  postman  was  placed 
upon  the  table  before  him.  There  was 
nothing  remarkable  in  the  address  of 
this  missive,  except  that  it  was  written 
in  a  hand  which  he  did  not  know — 
perhaps  it  was  disguised — ^for  the  taU 
narrow  characters  were  slojped  back- 
ward ;  and  with  the  self-infucted  sas- 
pense  which  we  so  often  see  practised 
in  such  cases,  he  puzzled  over  the  in- 
scription for  a  full  minute  before  he 
broke  the  seal.  When  he  did  00,  he 
read  the  following  words,  written  in 
the  same  hand  : — 

''Mr.  Barton,  late  captain  of  the 
*  Dolphin,'  is  warned  of  DANosa.  He 
will  do  wisely  to  avoid  *■  street — 
[here  the  locality  of  his  last  night's  ad- 
venture was  named] — if  he  waDu  there 
as  usual  he  will  meet  with  something 
bad — let  him  take  warning,  once  for 
all,  for  he  has  good  reason  to  dread 

"Thb  Watcheb.- 

Captain  Barton  read  and  re-read 
this  strange  effusion ;  in  every  light 
and  in  every  direction  ho  turned  it 
over  and  over ;  he  examined  the  pa- 
per on  which  it  was  written,  and  scru- 
tinized the  hand-writine  even  more. 
Defeated  here,  he  tum^  to  l^e  seal ; 
it  was  nothing  but  a  patch  of  wax, 
upon  which  the  accidental  impression 
of  a  coarse  thumb  was  imperfectly 
visible.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
mark,  no  clue  or  indication  01  any 
kind,  to  lead  him  to  even  a  guess  as 
to  its  possible  origin.  The  writer's 
object  seemed  a  friendly  one,  and  yet 
he  subscribed  himself  as  one  whom  he 
had  '*  good  reason  to  dread."  Alto- 
gether the  letter,  its  anthor,  and  its 
real  purpose,  were  to  him  an  inexpli- 
cable puzzle,  and  one,  moreover^  un- 
pleasantly suggestive,  in  his  mind,  of 
associations  connected  with  his  last 
niglit's  adventure. 

In  obedience  to  some  feeling — per- 
haps of  pride — Mr.  Barton  did  not 
communicate,  even  to  his  intended 
bride,  the  occurrences  which  we  have 
just  detailed.  Trifling  as  they  might 
appear,  they  had  in  ^aJity  most  cua- 
agrceably  tuTected  his  imagination, 
and  he  cared  not  to  disclosOf  even  to 
the  young  lady  in  qaestion,  what  she 
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might  possibly  look  upon  as  evidences 
of  weaKness.  The  letter  might  very 
well  be  but  a  hoax,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous footfall  but  a  delusion  of  his 
fancy.  But  although  he  affected  to 
treat  the  whole  affair  as  unworthy  of 
a  thought,  it  yet  haunted  him  perti- 
naciously, tormenting  him  with  per- 
plexing doubts,  and  depressing  him 
with  undefined  apprehensions.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards  he  carefully  avoided  the 
street  indicated  in  the  letter  as  the 
scene  of  danger. 

It  was  not  until  about  a  week  after 
the  receipt  of  the  letter  which  I  have 
transcribed,  that  anything  further  oc- 
curred to  remind  Captain  Barton  of 
its  contents,  or  to  counteract  the  gra- 
dual disappearance  from  his  mind  of 
the  disagreeable  impressions  which  ho 
had  then  received.  He  was  return- 
in  jj  one  niorht,  after  the  interval  I 
have  stated,  from  the  theatre,  which 
was  then  situated  in  Crow-street,  and 
having  there  handed  Miss  Montague 

and  Lady  L into  their  carriage, 

lie  loitered  for  some  time  with  two  or 
three  acquaintances.  With  these, 
however,  he  parted  close  to  the  col- 
lege, and  pursued  his  way  alone.  It 
was  now  fully  one  o'clock,  and  the 
streets  quite  deserted.  During  the 
whole  of  his  walk  with  the  companions 
from  whom  he  had  just  parted,  he  had 
been  at  times  painfully  aware  of  the 
sound  of  steps,  as  it  seemed,  dogging 
tlicm  on  their  way.  Once  or  twice 
lio  had  looked  back,  in  the  uneasy  an- 
ticipation that  he  was  again  about  to 
experience  the  same  mysterious  an- 
noyances which  had  so  much  discon- 
certed him  a  week  before,  and  ear- 
nestly hoping  that  he  might  see  some 
form*  from  whom  the  sounds  might 
naturally  proceed.  But  the  street 
was  deserted — no  form  was  visible. 
Troceeding  now  quite  alone  upon  his 
homeward  way,  he  grew  really  ner- 
vous and  uncomfortable,  as  he  became 
sensible,  with  increased  distinctness, 
of  the  well-known  and  now  absolutely 
dreaded  sounds. 

By  the  side  of  the  dead  wall  which 
bounded  the  college  park,  the  sounds 
followed,  re-commencing  almost  si- 
multaneously with  his  own  steps. 
The  same  unetpial  pace — sometimes 
slow,  sometimes  for  a  score  yards  or 
so,  quickened  to  a  run — was  audible 
from  behind  him.  Again  and  again 
he  turned ;  quickly  and  stealthily  he 


glanced  over  his  shoulder — almost  at 
every  half-dozen  steps;  but  no  one 
was  visible.  The  horrors  of  this  in- 
tangible and  unseen  persecution  be- 
came gradually  all  but  intolerable; 
and  when  at  last  he  reached  his  home, 
his  nerves  were  strung  to  such  a  pitch 
of  excitement  that  he  could  not  rest, 
and  did  not  attempt  even  to  lie  down 
until  after  the  day-light  had  broken. 

He  was  awakened  by  a  knock  at  his 
chamber-door,  and  his  servant  enter- 
ing, handed  him  several  lett-ers  which 
had  j  ust  been  received  by  the  penny 
post.  One  among  them  instantly  ar- 
rested his  attention — a  single  glance 
at  the  direction  aroused  liim  tho- 
roughly. He  at  once  recognized  its 
character,  and  read  as  follows  : — 

"  You  may  as  well  think,  Captain 
Barton,  to  escape  from  your  own  sha- 
dow as  from  me ;  do  what  you  may,  I 
will  see  you  as  often  as  I  please,  and 
you  shall  see  me,  for  I  do  not  want  to 
hide  myself,  as  you  fancy.  Do  not 
let  it  trouble  your  rest.  Captain  Bar- 
ton ;  for,  with  a  good  conscience j  what 
need  you  fear  from  the  eye  of 

"  The  Watcher.'* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  feelings  elicited  by  a  perusal  of  this 
strange  communication.  Captain  Bar- 
ton was  observed  to  be  unusually  ab- 
sent and  out  of  spirits  for  several  days 
afterwards ;  but  no  one  divined  the 
cause.  AVhatever  he  mi^ht  think  as 
to  the  phantom  steps  which  followed 
him,  there  could  be  no  possible  illu- 
sion about  the  letters  he  had  received ; 
and,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  their  im- 
mediate secjuence  upon  the  mysterious 
sounds  which  had  haunted  him,  was 
an  odd  coincidence.  The  whole  cir- 
cumstance was,  in  his  own  mind, 
vaguely  and  instinctively  connected 
with  certain  passages  in  his  past  life, 
which,  of  all  others,  he  hated  to  re- 
member. It  happened,  however,  that 
in  addition  to  his  own  approaching 
nuptials.  Captain  Barton  nad  just 
then — fortunately,  perhaps,  for  him- 
self— some  business  of  an  engrossing 
kind  connected  with  the  adjustment 
of  a  large  and  long-litigated  claim 
upon  certain  properties.  The  hurry 
and  excitement  of  business  had  its 
natural  effect  in  gradually  dispelling 
the  marked  gloom  which  had  for  a 
time  occasionally  oppressed  him,  and 
in  a  little  while  his  spirits  had  entirely 
resumed  their  accustomed  tone. 
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During  all  this  time,  however,  he 
was  occasionally  dismayed  by  indis- 
tinct and  half-heard  repetitions  of  the 
same  annoyance,  and  that  in  lonely 
places,  in  the  day-time  as  well  as  after 
nightfall.  These  renewals  of  the 
strange  impressions  from  which  he  had 
suffered  so  much,  were,  however,  de- 
sultory and  faint,  insomuch  that  often 
he  really  could  not,  to  his  own  satis- 
faction, distinguisth  between  them  and 
the  mere  suggestions  of  an  excited 
imagination.  One  evening  he  walked 
down  to  the  House  of  Conunons  with 
a  member,  an  acquaintance  of  his  and 
mine.  This  was  one  of  the  few  occa- 
sions upon  which  I  have  been  in  com- 
pany with  Captain  Barton.  As  we 
walked  down  together,  I  observed  that 
he  became  absent  and  silent,  and  to  a 
degree  so  marked  as  scarcely  to  con- 
sist with  good  breeding,  and  which,  in 
one  who  was  obviously,  in  all  his  ha- 
bits, perfectly  a  gentleman,  seemed  to 
argue  the  pressure  of  some  urgent 
and  absorbing  anxiety.  I  afterwards 
learned  that,  during  the  whole  of  our 
walk,  he  liad  heard  the  well-known 
footsteps  dogging  him  as  we  pro- 
ceeded. This,  however,  was  the  last 
time  he  suffered  from  this  phase  of  the 
persecution,  of  which  he  was  already 
the  anxious  victim.  A  new  and  a 
very  different  one  was  about  to  be 
present^jd. 

Of  the  new  series  of  impressions 
which  were  afterwards  gradually  to 
work  out  his  destiny,  I  that  evening 
witnessed  the  first;  and  but  for  its 
relation  to  the  train  of  events  which 
followed,  the  incidt'ut  would  scarcely 
have  been  now  remembered  by  me.  As 
we  were  walkinj;  in  at  the  passage,  a 
man,  of  whom  1  remember  only  that 
he  was  short  in  stature,  looked  like  a 
foreigner,  and  wore  a  kind  of  travel- 
ling-cap, walked  very  rapidly,  and  as 
if  under  some  fierce  excitement,  di- 
rectly toward  us,  muttering  to  him- 
self, fast  and  vehemently  the  while. 
This  odd-looking  person  walked 
straight  toward  Barton,  who  was  fore- 
most of  the  three,  and  halted,  regard- 
ing him  for  a  moment  or  two  with  a 
look  of  menace  and  fury  almost  ma- 
niacal ;  and  then  turning  about  as 
abruptly,  he  walked  before  us  at  the 
same  agitated  pace,  and  disai)peared 
at  a  side  ])assage.  I  do  distinctly  re- 
member being  a  good  deal  shocked  at 
the  countenance  and  bcariug  of  this 
man,   which   indeed  irresbtibly  im- 


pressed mo  with  an  undefined  sense  of 
danger,  such  as  I  have  never  felt  be- 
fore or  since  from  the  presence  of  any- 
thing human;  but  these  sensations 
were,  on  my  part,  far  from  amounting 
to  anything  so  disconcerting  as  to 
flurry  or  excite  me — I  had  seen  only 
a  singularly  evil  countenance,  agi- 
tated, as  it  seemed,  with  the  excite- 
ment of  madness.  I  was  absolutely 
astonished,  however,  at  the  effect  of 
this  apparition  upon  Captain  Barton. 
I  knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  proud 
courage  and  coolness  in  real  danger — 
a  circumstance  which  made  his  con- 
duct upon  this  occasion  the  more  con- 
spicuously odd.  He  recoiled  a  step 
or  two  as  the  stranger  advanced,  and 
clutched  my  arm  in  silence,  with  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  spasm  of  agony 
or  terror ;  and  then,  as  the  figure  dis- 
appeared, shoving  me  roughly  back, 
he  followed  it  for  a  few  paces,  stopped 
in  great  disorder,  and  sat  down  upon 
a  form.  I  never  beheld  a  countenance 
more^hastly  and  haggard. 

**  For  God's  sake.  Barton,  what  is 
the  matter?"  said  ■  ,  our  com- 
panion, really  alarmed  at  his  appear- 
ance. **  You're  not  hurt,  are  you  ?— 
or  unwell  ?     What  is  it  ?" 

**  What  did  he  say  ? — I  did  not  hear 
it — ^^vhatwas  it?"  asked  Barton^  wholly 
disregarding  the  question. 

<<Tut,  tut — ^nonsense,"  said  .  ■  ^ 
greatly  surprised ;  "  who  cares  what 
the  fellow  said.  You  are  unwell. 
Barton — decidedly  unwell;  let  me 
call  a  coach." 

"Unwell!  Yes — no — ^not  exactly 
unwell,"  he  said,  evidently  making  an 
effort  to  recover  his  self-possession; 
"  but,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  fatigued 
— a  little  over-worked— and  perhi^ 
over  anxious.  You  know  I  have  been 
in  chancery,  and  the  winding  up  of  a 
suit  is  always  a  nervous  afTair.  IhaYC 
felt  uncomfortable  all  this  evening; 
but  I  am  better  now.  Come,  come— * 
shall  we  go  on  ?" 

"iN'o,  no.  Take  my  advicef  Bar- 
ton, and  go  home ;  vou  really  do  need 
rest;  you  are  lookmg  abfiolntely  ill. 
I  really  do  insist  on  your  allowing  me 
to  see  you  home,"  replied  his  friend. 

1  seconded *s  advice,  the  more 

readily  as  it  was  obvious  that  Barton 
was  not  himself  disinclined  to  be  per- 
suaded. He  left  us,  politely  dedimng 
our  offered  escort.  I  was  not  sum- 
cicutly  intimate  with  — ^^  to  disease 
the  scene  which  we  had  both  jut  wit- 
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ncssed;  and  in  which  his  friend  had 
appeared  in  so  strange  a  light.  I  was, 
however,  convinced,  from  his  manner 
in  the  few  common-place  comments 
and  regrets  which  we  exchanged,  that 
he  was  just  as  little  satisfied  as  I  with 
the  extempore  plea  of  illness  with 
which  he  had  accounted  for  the  strange 
exhibition,  and  that  we  were  both 
agreed  in  suspecting  some  lurking 
mystery  in  the  matter. 

I  called  next  day  at  Barton's  lodg- 
ings, to  inquire  for  him,  and  learned 
from  the  servant  that  he  had  not  left 
his  room  since  his  return  the  night 
before  ;  but  that  he  was  not  seriously 
indisposed,  and  hoped  to  be  out  again 
in  a  few  days.     That  evening  he  sent 

for  Doctor  R ,  then  in  large  and 

fashionable  practice  in  Dublin,  and 
their  interview  was,  it  is  said,  an  odd 
one. 

He  entered  into  a  detail  of  his  own 
symptoms  in  an  abstracted  and  desul- 
tory kind  of  way,  which  seemed  to 
argue  a  strange  want  of  interest  in  his 
own  cure,  and,  at  all  events,  made  it 
manifest  that  there  was  some  topic 
engaging  his  mind  of  more  engrossmg 
importance  than  his  present  ailment. 
He  complained  of  occasional  palpita- 
tions, and  head-ache.     Doctor  R 

asked  him,  among  other  questions, 
whether  there  was  any  irritating  cir- 
cumstance or  anxiety  then  occupying 
his  thoughts.  This  he  denied  quickly 
and  almost  peevishly ;  and  the  physi- 
cian thereupon  declared  it  his  opinion, 
that  there  was  nothing  amiss  except 
some  slight  derangement  of  the  diges- 
tion, for  which  he  accordingly  wrote  a 
prescription,  and  was  about  to  with- 
draw, when  Mr.  Barton,  with  the  air 
of  a  man  who  suddenly  recollects  a 
topic  which  had  nearly  escaped  him, 
recalled  him. 

«  I  beg  your  pardon,  doctor,  but  I 
had  really  almost  forgot ;  will  you 
permit  me  to  ask  you  two  or  three 
medical  questions — rather  odd  ones, 
perhaps,  but  as  a  wager  depends  upon 
their  solution,  you  will,  1  hope,  ex- 
cuse my  unreasonableness.*' 

The  physician  readily  undertook  to 
satisfy  the  inquirer. 

Barton  seemed  to  have  some  diffi- 
culty about  opening  the  proposed  in- 
terrogatories, for  he  was  silent  for  a 
minute,  then  walked  to  his  book-case, 
and  returned  as  he  had  gone ;  at  last 
he  sat  down,  and  said — 

*'  You'll  think  them  very  childish 


questions,  but  I  can't  recover  my 
wager  without  a  decision ;  so  I  must 
put  them.  I  want  to  know  first  about 
lock-jaw.  If  a  man  actually  has  had 
that  complaint,  and  appears  to  have 
died  of  it — so  much  so,  that  a  physi- 
cian of  average  skill  pronounces  him 
actually  dead — ^may  he,  after  all,  re- 
cover?" 

The  physician  smiled,  and  shook  his 
head. 

*•  But — but  a  blunder  may  be 
made,"  resumed  Barton.  "Suppose 
an  ignorant  pretender  to  medical  skill ; 
may  ^  be  so  deceived  by  any  stage  of 
the  complaint,  as  to  mistake  what  is 
only  a  part  of  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease, for  death  itself?" 

*'No  one  who  had  ever  seen  death," 
answered  he,  **  could  mistake  it  in  a 
case  of  lock-jaw." 

Barton  mused  for  a  few  minutes. 
*'  I  am  goins  to  ask  vou  a  questiouj 
perhaps,  stiU  more  childish  ;  but  first, 
tell  me,  are  not  the  regulations  of  fo- 
reign hospitals,  such  as  that  of,  let  us 
say,  ,  very  lax  and  bungling. 

May  not  all  kinds  of  blunders  and  slips 
occur  in  their  entries  of  names,  and 
soforth?" 

Doctor  B  professed  his  incom- 
petence to  answer  that  query. 

**  Well,  then,  doctor,  here  is  the 
last  of  my  questions.  You  will,  pro- 
bably, laugh  at  it ;  but  it  must  oat, 
nevertheless.  Is  there  any  disease,  in 
all  the  range  of  human  maladies,  which 
would  have  the  efiect  of  perceptibly 
contracting  the  stature,  and  the  whole 
frame — causing  the  man  to  shrink  in 
all  his  proportions,  and  yet  to  preserve 
his  exact  resemblance  to  himself  in 
every  particular — with  the  one  excep- 
tion, his  height  and  bulk ;  any  disease, 
mark — no  matter  how  rare — how  little 
believed  in,  generally — ^which  could 
possibly  result  in  producing  such  an 
effect?" 

The  physician  replied  with  a  smile> 
and  a  very  decided  negative. 

**  Tell  me,  then,"  said  Barton,  ab- 
ruptly, ''if  a  man  be  in  reasonable 
fear  of  assault  from  a  lunatic  who  is 
at  large,  can  he  not  procure  a  warrant 
for  his  arrest  and  detention  ?" 

*'  Really,  that  is  more  a  lawyer's 

Question  than  one  in  my  way,"  replied 
)octor  R ;  **but  I  believe,  on 

applying  to  a  ma^strate,  such  a  course 
would  1k5  directed." 

The  physician  then  took  his  leave ; 
but,  just  as  he  reached  the  hall-door. 
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remembered  that  he  had  left  his  cane 
lip  stairi},  and  returned.  His  roap- 
prarunce  was  awkward,  for  a  niece  of 
])iip(.'r,  which  he  recognized  as  Lis  own 
])rescTiption,  was  slowly  burning  upon 
the  fire,  and  Barton  sittin^:  close  by 
with  an  expression  of  settled  gloom 
and  dismay.     Doctor  11  had  too 

much  tact  to  ap]H*ar  to  observe  what 
presented  itself;  but  he  had  seen  quite 
I'uough  to  assure  him  that  the  mind, 
and  not  the  body,  of  Captain  Barton 
was  in  reality  the  seat  of  sufleriug. 

A  few  days  aflerwards,  the  follow- 
ing advertisement  api)earcd  in  the 
Dublin  newspapers : — 

"  If  SvlvpstcT  Yellaml,  formerly  a 
furomast-man  on  board  his  Majesty's 
frigate  Dolphin,  or  his  nearest  of  kin, 
will  apply  to  Mr.  Ilobort  Smith,  solici- 
tor, at  his  oflfico,  Damivstroet,  he  or 
th«*y  may  hoar  of  som«.'thing  groatly  to 
his  or  their  fi<l vantage.  A(lmi<«sion  may 
bo  had  at  any  hour  up  to  twelve  oVlock 
at  uight,  for  the  next  fortnight,  should 
parties  desire  to  avoid  observation  ;  and 
the  Ktrictest  secrecy,  as  to  all  commu- 
nications hitentled  to  be  contidcntial, 
shall  be  honourably  observed." 

The  Dolphin,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
was  the  vessel  which  Captain  Barton 
had  commanded  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance, connected  with  the  cxtraordi- 
narv  exertions  made  bv  the  circulation 
of  hand-l>IIIs,  itc,  iia  well  as  by  re- 
peated atlvertisemeiits,  to  secure  for 
this  strange,  notiee  the  utm<»t  possible 

publii'ity,  suggested  to  Doct<ir  \\ 

the  idea  that  (.'aptain  Barton's  extix>me 
uneasinos  was  M)mehow  connected 
with  the  individual  to  whom  the  ad- 
\irtisement  was  addressed,  and  he 
him>elf  the  author  of  it.  This,  how- 
ever, it  is  needless  to  add,  was  no 
more  than  a  eonjecture.  No  inlbrnm- 
tioii  whatsoever,  as  to  the  n-al  pur- 
pnse  of  the  advert {"ieuu-nt  it>clf,  was 
divuli!ed  )iv  the  aijent,  n<»r  vet  anv 
hint  a-^  to  who  his  employer  might  Im*. 

Mr.  Bart<m,  although  h(>  had  lat- 
terly begun  to  earn  lor  himself  the 
character  ot'  a  hypoehondriac,  was  \et 
verv  far  from  tle^ervin;:  it.  'I'hough 
by  no  iiiean.o  lively,  he  had  yet,  nntu- 
rallx,  what  an-  termed  "exen  "pirit.o," 
and  wa<  iiiit  *<Mlijert  to  undue  depre>. 
sioii-*.  !!«•  Mn»rj,  tlii-ret(»re,  ]»egan  to 
return  tn  lii^  termer  haliits ;  undone 
of  the  earliest  >\  mptuuih  i»f  this 
healthier  tone  of  >iiirits  was,  hi^'  ap- 
pearing at  u  grand  dinner  of  the  Free- 


masons, of  which  worthy  fraternity  ho 
was  himself  a  brother.  Barton,  who 
had  been  at  first  gloomv  and  abstract- 
ed, draidc  much  more  freely  than  was 
his  wont — possibly  with  the  purpose 
of  dii^pelling  his  own  secret  anxietit'< — 
and  under  the  infiacnce  of  goud  wine, 
and  pleasant  company,  became  gra- 
dually (unlike  his  usual  Melf)  talkative, 
and  even  noisy.  It  was  under  thid 
unwonted  excitement  that  he  leA  his 
company  at  about  half-past  ten  o'clock ; 
and,  as  conviviality  is  a  strong  iucen- 
tivo  to  gallantry,  it  occurred  to  him 
to  proceed  forthwith  to  Ludy  L  'Sy 
and  pass  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
with  her  and  his  destined  bride. 

Accordingly^  he  was  soon  at  — 
street,  and  chatting  gaily  with  the 
ladies.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
Capt.  Barton  had  exceeded  the  limit« 
which  propriety  prescribes  to  good  fel- 
lowshif) — lie  hod  merely  taken  enough 
wino  to  raise  his  spirits,  without,  how- 
ever>  in  the  least  degree  unsteadjing 
his  mind,  or  affecting  his  mannen. 
With  this  undue  elevation  of  spiriu 
had  supervene<l  an  entire  oblivtun  or 
contempt  of  those  undefined  apprehen- 
sions which  had  for  so  long  weighed 
upon  his  mind,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
estranged  him  from  societjr ;  bat  as 
the  night  wore  awav,  and  his  artificial 
^aiety  l»cgan  to  tlag,  thesis  painful 
eel iugs  gradually  intruded  themselves 
again,  and  he  grew  abstracted  and 
anxious  as  heretofore.  He  took  hit 
leave  at  length,  with 
forelMMling  of  somo  coming 
and  with  a  mind  haunted  with  a 
sand  mysterious  apprchenaioiiii 
as,  even  while  he  acutely  fdl 
])re9surc,  he,  neverthelcaf,  inwardly 
strove,  or  afl*ected  to  oontemn. 

It  was  this  proud  'Mliinfit  of 
he  considered  as  his 
which  prompted  him  npoo  tkn 
occasion  to  that  course  whidi  ~ 
ab<iut  the  adventure  whi^ 
now  altout  to  relate.      Mr. 
might  have  easily  caUed  a 
he  was  conscious  that  his 
nation  to  do  so  proceed 
cause  other  than  what  he  doMnlrff 
iK-r-iisied  in  representing  to  *        ^^ 
be  his  own  superstitioni  tn 
might  also  have  retnmed 
route  different  firom  that   _ 
he  had  been  warned  hj  hie 
correspondent  \  bnt  for  the 
son  he  dismissed  thb 
with  a  dogged  aadhnlf  i 
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lution  to  force  matters  to  a  crisis  of 
some  kind,  if  there  were  any  reality 
in  the  causes  of  his  former  sufferinff, 
and  if  not,  satisfactorily  to  bring  their 
delusiveness  to  the  proof,  he  deter- 
mined to  follow  precisely  the  course 
which  he  had  trodden  upon  the  night 
so  painfully  memorable  in  his  own 
mind  as  that  on  which  his  strange 
persecution  had  commenced.  Thou^, 
sooth  to  say,  the  pilot  who  for  uie 
first  time  steers  his  vessel  under  the 
muzzles  of  a  hostile  battery,  never  felt 
his  resolution  more  severely  tasked 
than  did  Captain  Barton  as  he  breath- 
lessly pursued  this  solitary  path — a 
path  which,  spite  of  every  effort  of 
scepticism  and  reason,  he  felt  to  bo 
infested  by  some  (as  respected  him) 
malignant  influence. 

lie  pursued  his  way  steadily  and 
rapidly,  scarcely  breathing  from  in- 
tensity of  suspense  ;  he,  however,  was 
troubled  by  no  renewal  of  the  dreaded 
footsteps,  and  was  beginning  to  feel  a 
return  of  confidence,  as  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  way  being  accom- 
plished with  impunity,  he  approached 
the  long  line  of  twinkling  oil  lamps 
which  indicated  the  frequented  streets. 
This  feeling  of  self-gratulation  was, 
however,  but  momentary.  The  report 
of  a  musket  at  some  two  nundred  yards 
behind  him,  and  the  whistle  of  a  bullet 
close  to  his  head,  disaffreeably  and 
startlingly  dispelled  it.  llis  first  im- 
pulse was  to  retrace  his  steps  in  pur- 
suit of  the  assassin ;  but  the  road  on 
either  side  was,  as  we  have  said,  em- 
barrassed by  the  foundations  of  a 
street,  beyond  which  extended  waste 
fields,  full  of  rubbish  and  neglected 
lime  and  brick  kilns,  and  all  now  as 
utterly  silent  as  though  no  sound  had 
ever  disturbed  their  dark  and  un- 
sightly solitude.  The  futility  of,  sin- 
gle-handed, attempting,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  search  for  the  mur- 
derer, was  apparent,  especially  as  no 
sound,  cither  of  retreating  steps  or 
otherwise,  was  audible  to  direct  his 
pursuit. 

With  the  tumultuous  sensations  of 
one  whose  life  has  just  been  exposed 
to  a  murderous  attempt,  and  whose  es- 
cape has  been  the  narrowest  possible. 
Captain  Barton  turned,  and  without, 
however,  quickening  his  pace  actually 
to  a  run,  hurriedly  pursued  his  way. 
He  had  turned,  as  we  have  said,  after 
a  pause  of  a  few  seconds,  and  had  just 
commenced  hia  rapid  retreat^  when  on 


a  sudden  he  met  the  well-remembered 
little  man  in  the  fur  cap.  The  en- 
counter  was  but  momentary.  The 
figure  was  walking  at  the  same  exag- 
gerated pace,  and  with  the  same 
strange  air  of  menace  as  before  ;  and 
as  it  passed  him,  he  thought  he  heard 
it  say,  in  a  furious  whisper^  **  Still 
alive — still  alive  I" 

The  state  of  Mr.  Barton's  spirits 
began  now  to  work  a  correspondinff 
alteration  in  his  health  and  looks,  and 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  was  impossible 
that  the  change  should  escape  general 
remark.  For  some  reasons,  known 
but  to  himself,  he  took  no  step  what- 
soever to  bring  the  attempt  upon  his 
life,  which  he  had  so  narrowly  escaped, 
under  the  notice  of  the  authorities  ; 
on  the  contrary,  he  kept  it  jealously 
to  himself ;  ana  it  was  not  for  many 
weeks  after  the  occurrence  that  he 
mentioned  it,  and  then  in  strict  confix 
dence,  to  a  gentleman,  whom  the  tor- 
ments of  his  mind  at  last  compelled 
him  to  consult. 

Spite  of  his  blue  devils,  however^ 
poor  Barton,  bavins  no  satisfactory 
reason  to  render  to  the  public  for  any 
undue  remissness  in  the  attentions 
which  the  relation  subsisting  between 
him  and  Miss  Montague  required,  was 
obliged  to  exert  himself^  and  present 
to  the  world  a  confident  and  cheerful 
bearing.  The  true  source  of  his  suf- 
ferings,  and  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  them,  he  guarded  with  a 
reserve  so  jealous,  that  it  seemed  dic« 
tated  by  at  least  a  suspicion  that  the 
origin  of  his  strange  persecution  was 
known  to  himself,  and  that  it  was  of  a 
nature  which,  upon  his  own  account, 
he  could  not  or  dared  not  disclose. 

The  mind  thus  turned  in  upon  itself, 
and  constantly  occupied  with  a  haunt- 
ing anxiety  which  it  dared  not  reveal 
or  confide  to  any  human  breast,  became 
daily  more  excited,  and,  of  course, 
more  vividly  impressible,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  attacK  which  operated  through 
the  nervous  system ;  and  in  this  state 
he  was  destined  to  sustain,  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  the  stealthy  visi- 
tations of  that  apparition  which  from 
the  first  had  seemed  to  possess  so  un« 
earthly  and  terrible  a  hold  upon  his 
imagination. 


It  was  about  this  time  that  Captain 
Barton  called  upon  the  then  celebrated 
preacher.  Dr.—— ,  with  whom  he  had 
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n  slight  ac<iuainlanco,  and  an  extraor- 
fUiiiiry  conversation  ensiitMl.  The  di- 
vine was  pcatt'd  in  his  chambers  in  col- 
lege, surrounded  with  works  ui)on  his 
favourite  pursuit,  and  deep  in  theology, 
when  Harton  was  announced.  There 
was  soniethinir  at  once  einbarra.«s4*<l 
and  excited  In  his  manner,  which j 
along  with  his  wan  and  hagganl  coun- 
tenance, impressed  the  student  with 
the  unj)lea,sant  consciousness  that  his 
visitor  must  have  recently  suffercil  ter- 
ribly indeed,  to  account  lor  an  altera- 
tion so  striking — idmost  shocking. 

After  the  usual  interchange  of  {^olitc 
greeting,  and  a  few  connnon-place  re- 
marks, Ca])tain  Dart  on,  who  obviously- 
{K?rceived  the  surprise  which  his  visit 
lad  excited,  and  which  Doctor  — 
wjis  iinabh'  wholly  to  conceal,  inter- 
rupted a  brief  pause  by  remarking — 

**  This  is  a  strange  call.  Doctor , 

i)erhaps  scarcely  warranted  by  an  ac- 
nuaintance  so  slight  as  mine  with  you. 
1  should  not  und(T  ordinary  circum- 
stances have  venture*!  to  disturb  you  ; 
but  my  visit  is  neither  an  idle  nor  im- 
pertinent intrusion.  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  so  account  it,  when  -- — *' 

Doctor  interrupted  him  with 

assurances  such  as  good  breeding  sug- 
gesteil,  and  Barton  resumeil — 

**  I  am  come  to  task  your  patience 
])y  asking  your  advice.  When  1  say 
your  patieme,  1  might,  indeed,  say 
inore  ;   I  might  have  said  your  huma- 

nitv your  compassion  ;    for  I  have 

been  and  am  a  great  sullerer." 

"  ^ly  dear  sir,  rej»lied  the  church- 
man, **•  it  will,  indeed,  atVonl  me  infi- 
nite gratitication  if  I  can  give  you 
4'omfort  in  anv  distress  of  mind  ;  but — 

but  " 

•«  1  kin)W  what  vou  would  sav,"  re- 
snmed  liarton,  quickly,  ;  '*  1  am  an 
unbeliever,  and,  therei'ore,  incapable 
of  deriving  help  fi*om  religion  ;  but 
don't  tak«'  that  f«>r  granted.  At  least 
you  mu>t  not  assume  that,  however 
iinsfttled  my  ci»nvietions  may  be,  I  do 
not  fir!  a  deep — a  very  deep — interest 
in  till!  subjret.  Cinumstanees  have 
latelv  forced  it  upm  mv  attention,  in 
sTieh'a  way  a^  to  enmpel  mt-  to  review 
tlie  wli'ilt'  iph^tion  in  a  mon>  eatidid 
and  ti  arlialili-  -plrii,  1  beliive,  than  I 
evrr  >tudii  <l  it  in  l»efore." 

•'  Y«»iir  diliiniltics,  I  take  it  for 
"r.ininl,  ril'i-r  tn  the  evidences  of  re- 
velatii»n,"  >»v.;«>t<  d  the  clergyman. 

*«  Wliv no  —  yes;    in   fa<  t  I   am 

a>hameif  lo  >a\  1  have  not  con&idervd 


even  my  objections  sufficiently  to  iifato 
them  connectedlv ;  but — ^but  there  U 
one  subject  on  wliich  I  feel  a  pot'uliar 
interest." 

He  nauscd  again,  and  Doctor 

pressi'd  him  to  proceed. 

•«  ITie  fact  is,"  Pai<l  liarton,  «•  what- 
ever may  be  my  uncertainty  as  to  the 
authenticit]^'  of  what  we  are  tauffht  to 
call  revelation,  of  one  fact  I  am  dcH'ply 
and  horriblv  convinced,  that  there  iloej> 
exist  beyond  this  a  spiritual  world — a 
system  whose  workings  arc  generallr 
in  mercy  hidden  from  us— a  system 
which  may  be,  and  which  is  sometimes, 
partially  and  terribly-  rcvealcil.  I  am 
sure — I  know,**  continued  Harton,  with 
increasing  excitement,  '*  that  there  is 
a  God — a  dreadful  God— and  that  re- 
tribution follows  guilt.  In  ways  the 
most  mysterious  and  stupendouju.-bT 
agencies  the  most  inexplicable  and 
terriiic — there  is  a  spiritual  systom-. 
great  Go<l,  how  frightfully  I  have 
licen  eonvinee<l  I — a  system  malignant, 
and  implacable,  and  omnipotent*  no- 
der  whose  persecutions  I  am,  and  have 
luKin,  sulFering  the  torment*  nf  the 
flanmcd  ! — ves,  sir — ves— the  fim  am! 
frenzy  of  hell  r* 

As  Harton  spokcj  his  agitation  be- 
camt^  so  vehement  that  the  divine  wm 
shocked,  and  even  alarmed.  The  wiU 
and  excitcil  rapidity  with  which  he 
s{>oke,  and,  above  a\l,  the  indefinable 
horror  which  stamped  his  featuRfi 
niforded  a  contrast  to  his  ordinary 
cool  and  unim]>assionod  Mlf-pcMMMioi 
striking  and  ])ainful  in  the  last  degiw. 

**My  dear  sir,"  said  Doctor*—^ 
af\er  a  brief  pause,  '*I  fear  Toa  havt 
U'cn  suflering  much»  imleea;  hot  I 
venture  to  nrvdict  that  the  depr 
under  whicn  you  laboar  wHi  be 
to  origiuate  in  purely  phrsical  c 
ami  that  with  a  change  of  air,  aad  ihf 
aid  of  a  few  tonics,  yonr  •pirili  wS 
return,  and  the  tone  of  your  maad  hi 
once  more  cheerful  and  tnaqoS  M 
heretofore.  There  was»  after  dl,  mtn 
truth  than  we  arc  quite  wflliag  to  id* 
mit  in  the  classic  theories  wbk  a» 
signiil  the  undue  pT*^n««^in^^  of  Mf 
onu  afTeetion  of  the  mindp  to  the  eiiM 
action  or  torpidity  of  one  or  other  if 
our  biidily  orjcfans.  Beliere 
a  little  attention  to  diet, 
the  other  essentials  of 
comix'tcnt  directioai  will 
much  vourself  as  TOO  e 
'<  DiVtnr  ^^  Mil 
sumctliing  like  a  AaMm^  *I 
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<lclu(le  mync'lf  with  inch  a  hope.  I 
have  no  h(>{>e  to  cling  to  but  0DC9  and 
that  i.4,  thut  by  5oinc  other  vpiritual 
Barney  tnon'  piotcut  than  thut  which 
tortun'<t  nio,  it  may  be  combated,  and 
I  ilellvrrtMl.  If  thiA  may  not  be,  I  am 
lost — now  antl  f«»r  ever  lost.*' 

**  Hut,  Mr.  liurton,  you  must  re- 
mcmlivr/'  ur^l  his  com|>anion,  **that 
othi'iY  have  sullcred  as  you  have  done» 
anil •• 

'*  No,  no,  no,"  interrupted  he»  with 
irritabilitv — *<  no,  sir,  I  am  not  a  cre- 
dulous— tur  truni  a  superstitious  man. 
I  have  ln'cn,  perhaps,  too  much  the 
ri'viTso — too  sceptical,  too  slow  of  be- 
lief ;  but  unle.<s  I  were  one  whom  no 
amount  of  evidence  could  convince^ 
unles!i  I  were  to  contemn  the  repeat- 
ed, the  jteritrtual  evidence  of  my  own 
si*nH'#,  I  am  now — now  at  last  con- 
strained to  believe — I  have  no  escape 
fn>m  the  conviction — the  overwhelm- 
in*;  (H?rtaintv — that  I  am  haunted  and 
do};^iHl,  go  where  1  may,  by— by  a 
DEMON  r 

There  was  an  almost  preternatural 
en«'r};v  of  horn)r  in  Barton's  face,  as* 
with  \X*  damp  and  deathlike  lineaments 
tumf-d  tow  an  Is  his  companion,  he  thus 
delivered  himself. 

•MJod  help  you,  my  poor  friend,** 

•aid  Doctor  .    mucn  shocked— 

(vimI  help  you  ;  for,  indeed,  you  art  a 
•ufferer,  however  your  suflenngs  may 
have  U-en  caufle<l." 

*•  Ay,  ay,  God  help  me,"  echoed 
Barton,  stemlv ;  **  but  in'//  he  help 
inc — will  he  help  nie." 

'*  Pniy  to  him — pray  m  an  humble 
and  trustin«r  »pirit,"  said  he. 

••  Pray,  pray,"  echoed  he  again  ;  ••  I 
can't  pray — I  could  as  easily  move  a 
m«>untain  bv  an  effort  of  my  will.  I 
ha\e  not  U4ief  enough  to  pray  ;  there 
is*  something;  within  me  tuat  will  not 

1*ray.  You  premTibe  impossibilities— 
itvral  ini|)0*i!tibilitieri." 

**  You  will  not  find  it  so,  if  you  will 
but  trv,"  said  Doctor  . 

••  T*ry  I — I  hac€  tried,  and  the  at- 
tempt only  (\\U  me  with  contusion  and 
temir  ;  1  have  trii^l  in  vain,  an<l  more 
than  in  vain.  The  awful,  tmutterablc 
id«'a  Iff  t-temity  and  infmity  oppresses 
and  maddens  my  brain  whenever  my 
mind  appruachi*9  the  contemplation  of 
ibe  Oi'ator ;  I  nM*oil  from  the  efibrt 
scari*d.  confoundeil,  t4*rri(ied.     I  tell 

jfuu,  I><M>tor ,  if  I  am  to  be  saredy 

It  must  be  by  other  means.    The  idea 


of  the  Creator  u  to  me  intdertble— . 
my  mind  cannot  turoort  it.** 

*<  Say,  then,  my  dear  nr,"  urged  he 
— '*  say  how  you  would  hare  me  serro 
you — what  you  would  learn  of  me — 
what  I  can  do  or  say  to  relieve  you  ?*' 

**  Listen  to  mo  first,"  replied  Captain 
Barton,  with  a  subdued  air,  and  an  evi- 
dent effort  to  suppress  hit  excitement- 
listen  to  me  while  I  detail  the  circum- 
stances of  the  terrible  persecution  un. 
dcr  which  my  life  has  oecome  all  but 
intolerable — a  penecution  which  has 
made  me  fear  amik  and  the  world  be- 
yond the  grave  ai  much  as  I  hare 
grown  to  hate  existence.*' 

Barton  then  proceeded  to  relate  the 
circumstances  which  wo  have  already 
detailed,  and  then  continued — 

**  Thi«  has  now  become  habitual-, 
an  accustomed  thinff.  I  do  not  mean 
the  actual  seeing  him  in  the  flesh-, 
thank  Crod,  thai  at  least  is  not  permit- 
ted daily.  Thank  Crod,  fnnn  the  un- 
utterable horrors  of  that  risitation  I 
have  been  mercifully  allowed  intervalf 
of  repose,  though  none  of  security ; 
but  from  the  consciousness  that  a  ma- 
lignant spirit  is  following  and  watching 
me  wherever  I  go,  I  have  never,  for  a 
single  instant,  a  temporary  req>ite.  I 
am  pursued  with  blaiphemies,  cries  of 
despair  and  appalling  hatred.  I  hear 
those  dreadful  sounds  called  after  me 
as  I  turn  the  comers  of  streets  ;  they 
come  in  the  night-time,  while  I  sit  in 
my  chamber  alone;  they  haunt  me 
cver}'where,  charging  me  with  hideous 
crimics,  and — great  God  !-»threaten- 
ing  me  with  coming  venseance  and 
eternal  miserjr.  Hush ! — cu>^  you  hear 
that  /'*  he  cned  with  a  horrible  smile 
of  triumph ;  "  there— .there,  will  that 
convince  you  ?** 

The  clergyman  felt  the  dullness  of 
horror  irresistibly  steal  over  him, 
while,  during  the  wail  of  a  sudden 
inut  of  wind,  he  heard,  or  fancied  he 
heard,  the  half  articulate  sounds  of 
rage  and  derision  mingling  in  the 
sough. 

"  Well,  what  do  jrou  think  of  thatf" 
at  length  Barton  cned,  drawing  a  long 
breath  through  his  teeth. 

«*  I  heanltlM  wind/'said  Doctor —i^ 
«<  What  should  I  think  of  it—what  is 
there  remarkable  about  it?" 

''The  prince  of  the  powers  of  the 
air,**  muttered  Barton,  with  a  shud- 
der. 

«<Tat,  tut!  my  dear  sir,**  said  the 
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student,  with  an  effort  to  reassure 
himself ;  for  though  it  was  broad  day- 
light, there  was  nevertheless  something 
disagreeably  contagious  in  the  ner- 
vous excitement  under  which  his  visi- 
tor so  obviously  suffered.  **  You 
must  not  give  way  to  those  wild  fan- 
cies ;  you  must  resist  these  impulses 
of  the  imagination." 

"  Av,  ay ;  *  resist  the  devil  and 
he  will  Uee  from  thee, ' "  said  Barton, 
in  the  same  tone ;  * '  but  how  resist 
him?  av,  there  it  is — there  is  the 
rub.  What — what  am  I  to  do  ?  what 
ca/ildo?" 

"  My  dear  sir,  this  is  fancy,"  said 
the  man  of  folios ;  '  *  you  are  your  own 
tormentor." 

**No,  no,  sir — fancy  has  no  part 
in  it,"  answered  Barton,  somewhat 
sternly.  **  Fancy,  forsooth  I  Was  it 
that  made  you^  as  well  as  me,  hear, 
but  this  moment,  those  appalling  ac- 
cents of  hell  ?  Fancy,  indeed  1  No, 
no." 

'*  But  you  have  seen  this  person 
frequently,"  said  the  ecclesiastic  ; — 
**wny  have  you  not  accosted  or  se- 
cured him  ?  Is  it  not  somewhat  pre- 
cipitate, to  say  no  more,  to  assume,  as 
you  have  done,  the  existence  of  pre- 
ternatural agency,  when,  after  all, 
everything  may  be  easily  accountable, 
if  only  proper  means  were  taken  to 
sift  the  matter." 

**  There  are  circumstances  connected 
with  this— this  appearaticet*  said  Bar- 
ton, **  which  it  were  needless  to  dis- 
close, but  which  to  me  are  proof  of 
its  horrible  and  unearthly  nature.  I 
know  that  the  being  who  haunts  me  is 
not  man — I  say  I  know  tliis  ;  I  could 
prove  it  to  your  own  conviction.**  He 
paused  for  a  minute,  and  then  added, 
«*  And  as  to  accosting  it,  I  dxu*e  not,  I 
could  not ;  when  I  see  it  I  am  power- 
less ;  1  stand  in  the  gaze  of  death,  in 
the  triumphant  presence  of  preter- 
human power  and  malignity.  My 
strength,  and  faculties,  and  memory 
all  forsake  me.  O  God,  1  fear,  sir, 
you  know  not  what  you  speak  of. 
Mercy,  mercy ;  heaven  have  pity  on 
me !" 

lie  leaned  his  elbow  on  the  table, 
and  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  as 
if  to  exclude  some  image  of  horror, 
muttering  the  last  words  of  the  sen- 
tence he  had  just  concluded,  again 
and  again. 

**  Doctor —,'*  he  said,  abruptly 


raising  himself,  and  looking  full  upon 
the  clergyman  with  an  imploring  eye, 
"I  know  you  will  do  for  me  whatever 
may  be  done.  You  know  now  fully 
the  circumstances  and  the  nature  of 
the  mysterious  agency  of  which  I  am 
the  victim.  I  tell  you  I  cannot  help 
myself;  I  cannot  hope  to  escape;  I 
am  utterly  passive.  I  conjure  you, 
then,  to  weigh  my  case  well,  and  if 
anything  may  be  done  for  me  by  vi- 
carious supplication — ^by  the  interces- 
sion of  tlie  good — or  by  any  aid  or 
influence  whatsoever,  I  implore  of 
you,  I  adjure  you  in  the  name  of  the 
Most  High,  give  me  the  benefit  of 
that  influenced— deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death.  Strive  for  me, 
pity  me  ;  I  know  you  will ;  yon  can- 
not refuse  this ;  it  is  the  purpose  and 
object  of  my  visit.  Send  me  away 
with  some  hope,  however  little,  some 
faint  hope  of  ultimate  deliverance, 
and  I  will  nerve  myself  to  endure, 
from  hour  to  hour,  the  hideous  dream 
into  which  my  existence  has  been 
transformed." 

Doctor assured  him  that  all  he 

could  do  was  to  pray  earnestly  for 
him,  and  that  so  much  he  would  not 
fail  to  do.  They  parted  with  a  hur- 
ried and  melancholy  valediction.  Bar- 
ton hastened  to  the  carriage,  which 
awaited  him  at  the  door,  drew  the 
blinds,  and  drove  away,  while  Doctor 
returned  to  his  chamber,  to  ru- 
minate at  leisure  upon  the  strange 
interview  which  had  just  inteimpted 
his  studies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  Ca^ 
tain  Barton's  changed  and  eccentric 
habits  should  long  escape  remark  and 
discussion.  Various  were  the  theories 
suggested  to  account  for  it.  Some 
attributed  the  alteration  to  the  pres- 
sure of  secret  pecuniary  emburas- 
ments ;  others  to  a  repugnance  to 
fulfil  an  engagement  into  which  he 
was  presumed  to  have  too  precipitately 
entered;  and  others,  again,  to  the 
supposed  incipiency  of  mental  disease, 
which  latter,  indeed,  was  the  most 
plausible,  as  well  as  the  most  generally 
received,  of  the  hypotheses  circulated 
in  the  gossip  of  the  day. 

From  the  very  commencement  of 
this  change,  at  first  so  mdual  in  its 
advances.  Miss  Montaffuehad  of  coone 
been  aware  of  it.  The  intimacy  in- 
volved in  their  peculiar  relation,  ■■ 
well  as  the  near  intwett  which  U  ~ 
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spired,  afforded,  in  her  case,  a  like 
opportunity  and  motive  for  tlie  suc- 
cessful exorcise  of  that  keen  and  pene- 
tratinpr  observation  peculiar  to  the  sex. 
His  visits  became,  at  length,  so  in- 
terrupted, and  his  manner,  while  they 
lasted,  80  abstracted,  strange,  and 
ai^itated,  that  Lady  L ,  after  hint- 
ing her  anxiety  and  her  suspicions 
more  than  once,  at  length  distinctly 
stated  her  anxiety,  and  pressed  for  an 
explanation.  The  explanation  was 
given,  and  although  its  nature  at  first 
relieved  the  worst  solicitudes  of  the 
old  lady  and  her  niece,  yet  the  cir- 
cumstances which  attended  it,  and  the 
really  dreadful  consequences  which  it 
obviously  indicated,  as  regarded  the 
spirits,  and  indeed  the  reason  of  the 
now  wretched  man,  who  made  the 
strange  declaration,  were  enough, 
upon  a  little  reflection,  to  fill  their 
minds  with  perturbation  and  alarm. 

General  Montague,  the  young  lady's 
father,  at  length  arrived.  He  had 
himself  slightly  known  Barton,  some 
ten  or  twelve  years  previously,  and 
being  aware  of  his  fortune  and  con- 
nexions, was  disposed  to  regard  him 
as  an  unexceptionable  and  mdeed  a 
most  desirable  match  for  his  daughter. 
He  laughed  at  the  story  of  Barton's 
supernatural  visitations,  and  lost  not 
a  moment  in  calling  upon  his  intended 
son-in-law. 

*'My  dear  Bai'ton,"  he  continued, 
gaily,  after  a  little  conversation,  **  my 
sister  tells  me  that  you  are  a  victim 
to  blue  devils,  in  quite  a  new  and 
original  shape." 

Barton  changed  countenance,  and 
sighed  profoundly. 

"Come,  come;  I  protest  this  will 
never  do,"  continued  the  general  ; 
'<  you  are  more  like  a  man  on  his 
way  to  the  gallows  than  to  the  altar. 
These  devils  have  made  quite  a  saint 
of  you." 

Barton  made  an  effort  to  change  the 
conversation. 

**No,  no,  it  won't  do,"  said  his 
visitor,  laughing  ;  **  I  am  resolved  to 
say  out  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this 
magnificent  mock  mystery  of  yours. 
Come,  you  must  not  be  angry,  but 
really  it  is  too  bad  to  see  you,  at  your 
time  of  life,  absolutely  frightened  into 
good  behaviour,  like  a  naughty  child, 
by  a  bugaboo,  and  as  far  as  I  can 
learn,  a  very  particularly  contempti- 
ble one.  Seriously,  though,  my  dear 
Barton,  I  have  been  a  good  deal  an- 


noyed at  what  they  tell  me ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  matter 
that  may  not  be  cleared  up,  with  just 
a  little  attention  and  management^ 
within  a  week  at  furthest." 

*' Ah,  general,  you  do  not  know — " 
he  began. 

"  1^8,  but  I  do  know  quite  enough 
to  warrant  my  confidence,"  interrupted 
the  soldier  ;  "don't  I  know  that  all 
your  annoyance  proceeds  from  the 
occasional  appearance  of  a  certain 
little  man  in  a  cap  and  great-coat^ 
with  a  red  vest  and  a  bad  face,  who 
follows  you  about,  and  pops  upon  you 
at  the  corners  of  lanes,  and  throws 
you  into  ague  fits.  Now,  my  dear 
fellow,  I'll  make  it  my  business  to 
catch  this  mischievous  little  mounte- 
bank, and  either  beat  him  into  a  jelly 
with  my  own  hands,  or  have  him 
whipped  through  the  town,  at  the 
cart's- tail,  before  a  month  passes." 

"If  you  knew  what  I  know,"  said 
Barton,  with  gloomy  agitation,  "you 
would  speak  very  differently.  Don't 
imagine  that  I  am  so  weak  and  foolish 
as  to  assume,  without  proof  the  most 
overwhelming,  the  conclusion  to  which 
I  have  been  forced — the  proofs  are 
here,  locked  up  here."  As  he  spoke 
he  tapped  upon  his  breast,  and  with 
an  anxious  sigh  continued  to  walk  up 
and  down  the  room. 

**  Well,  well.  Barton,"  said  his  visi- 
tor, **  I'll  wager  a  rump  and  dozen  I 
collar  the  ghost,  and  convince  yourself 
before  many  days  are  over." 

He  was  running  on  in  the  same 
strain  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested, 
and  not  a  little  shocked,  by  observing 
Barton,  who  had  approached  the  win- 
dow, stagger  slowly  back,  like  one 
who  had  received  a  stunning  blow; 
his  arm  extended  toward  the  street— 
his  face  and  his  very  lips  white  as 
ashes — while  he  muttered,  "  There-«- 
there — there  1" 

General  Montague  started  mechani- 
cally to  his  feet,  and,  from  the  window 
of  the  drawing-room,  saw  a  figure  cor- 
responding, as  well  as  his  hurry  would 
permit  him  to  discern,  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  person,  whose  appear- 
ance so  constantly  and  dreadfully  dis- 
turbed the  repose  of  his  friend.  The 
figure  was  just  turning  from  the  rails 
of  the  area  upon  which  it  had  been 
leaning,  and,  without  waiting  to  see 
more,  ^e  old  gentleman  snatched  his 
cane  and  hatj  and  rushed  down  the 
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stairs  and  into  the  street,  in  the  fu- 
rious hope  of  securing  the  person,  and 
punishing  the  audacity  of  the  myste- 
rious stranger.  He  looked  around  him, 
but  in  vain,  for  any  trace  of  the  form 
he  had  himself  distmctly  beheld.  He 
ran  breathlessly  to  the  nearest  comer, 
expecting  to  see  from  thence  the  re- 
treating figure,  but  no  such  form  was 
visible.  Back  and  forward,  from 
crossing  to  crossinor,  he  ran,  at  fault, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  curious  gaze 
and  laughing  countenances  of  the 
passers-by  reminded  him  of  the  absur- 
dity of  his  pursuit,  that  he  checked 
his  hurried  pace,  lowered  his  walking- 
cane  from  the  menacing  altitude  which 
he  had  mechanically  given  it,  ad- 
justed his  hat,  and  walked  composedly 
back  again,  inwardly  vexed  and  flur- 
ried. He  found  Barton  pale  and 
trembling  in  every  joint ;  they  both 
remained  silent,  though  under  emo- 
tions very  different.  At  last  Barton 
whispered,  **  You  saw  it?" 

**  It ! — him — some  one — you  mean 
— to  be  sure  I  did,"  replied  Monta- 
gue, testily.  "  But  where  is  the  good 
or  the  harm  of  seeing  him  ?  The  fel- 
low runs  like  a  lamp-lighter.  I 
wanted  to  catch  him,  but  he  nad  stolen 
away  before  I  could  reach  the  hall- 
door.  However,  it  is  no  great  matter ; 
next  time,  I  dare  say,  f  11  do  better ; 
and  egad,  if  I  once  come  within  reach 
of  him,  I'll  introduce  his  shoulders  to 
the  weight  of  my  cane,  in  a  way  to 
make  him  cry  peccavi.'* 

Notwithstanding  General  Monta- 
gue's undertakings  and  exhortations, 
however.  Barton  continued  to  suffer 
from  the  self-same  unexplained  cause ; 
go  how,  when,  or  where  he  would,  he 
was  still  constantly  dogged  or  con- 
fronted by  the  hateful  being  who  had 
established  over  him  so  dreadful  and 
mysterious  an  influence;  nowhere 
and  at  no  time  was  he  secure  against 
the  odious  appearance  which  haunted 
him  with  such  diabolic  perseverance. 
His  depression,  misery,  and  excite- 
ment became  more  settled  and  alarm- 
ing every  day,  and  the  mental  agonies 
that  ceaselessly  preyed  upon  him,  be- 
gan at  last  so  sensibly  to  affect  his 

health,  that  Lady  L and  General 

Montague  succeeded,  without,  indeed, 
much  difficulty,  in  persuading  him  to 
try  a  short  tour  on  the  Continent,  in 
the  hope  that  an  entire  change  of 
scene  would,  at  all  events,  have  the 
effect  of  breaking   through  the  in- 


fluences of  local  association,  which  the 
more  sceptical  of  his  friends  assumed 
to  be  by  no  means  inoperative  in  sug- 
gesting and  perpetuating  what  they 
conceived  to  be  a  mere  form  of  ner- 
vous illusion.     General  Montafl:ue  in* 
deed  was  persuaded  that  the  figure 
which  haunted  his  intended  son-in-law 
was  by  no  means  the  creation  of  his 
own  imagination,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
a  substantial  form  of  flesh  and  blood, 
animated  by  a  spiteful  and  obstinate 
resolution,  perhaps  with  some  murder- 
ous object  in  perspective,  to  watch 
and  follow  the  unfortunate  gentleman. 
Even  this  hypothesis  was  not  a  very 
pleasant  one ;  yet  it  was  plain  that  if 
Barton  could  ever  be  convinced  that 
there  was  nothing  preternatural  in  the 
phenomenon  which  he  had  hitherto  re- 
garded in  that  light,  the  affair  would 
lose  all  its  terrors  in  his  eyes,  and 
wholly    cease  to    exercise  upon  his 
healtn  and  spirits  the  baleful  influence 
which    it   had    hitherto    done.     He 
therefore  reasoned,  that  if  the  annoy- 
ance were  actually  escaped  by  mere 
locomotion  and  cnange  of  scene,  it 
obviously  could  not  have  originated 
in  any  supernatural  agency. 

Yielding  to  their  persuasionQ,  Bar- 
ton left  Dublin  for  England,  accom- 
panied by  General  Montague.  They 
posted  rapidly  to  London,  and  thence 
to  Dover,  whence  they  took  thepacket 
with  a  fair  wind  for  Calais.  Tne  ge- 
neral's confidence  in  the  result  of  uie 
expedition  on  Barton's  spirits  had 
risen  day  by  day,  since  their  depar- 
ture from  the  shores  of  Ireland  ;  for, 
to  the  inexpressible  relief  and  delight 
of  the  latter,  he  had  not,  since  then, 
so  much  as  even  once  fancied  a  repe- 
tition of  those  impressions  which  had, 
when  at  home,  drawn  him  gradually 
down  to  the  very  depths  of  horror  and 
despair.  This  exemption  from  what 
he  had  begun  to  regard  as  the  ineri* 
table  condition  of  his  existence,  and 
the  sense  of  security  which  began  to 

Scrvade  his  mind,  were  inexpressibly 
elightful;  and  in  the  exultation  of 
what  he  considered  his  deliverance, 
he  indulged  in  a  thousand  happy  anti- 
cipations for  a  future  into  wnxdi  so 
lately  he  had  hardly  dared  to  look ; 
and  m  short,  both  he  and  his  compa- 
nion secretly  congratulated  themselyea 
upon  the  termination  of  that  persecu- 
tion which  had  been  to  its  immediate 
victim  a  source  of  such  unspeakable 
agony. 
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It  was  a  beautiful  day,  and  a  crowd 
of  idlers  stood  upon  the  jetty  to  re- 
ceive the  packet,  and  enjoy  the  bustle 
of  the  new  arrivals.  Montague  walked 
a  few  paces  in  advance  of  his  friend, 
and  as  he  made  his  way  through  the 
crowd,  a  little  man  touched  his  arm, 
and  said  to  him,  in  a  broad  provincial 
patois — 

* '  Monsieur  is  walking  too  fast ;  he 
will  lose  his  sick  comrade  in  the 
throng,  for,  by  my  faith,  the  poor 
gentleman  seems  to  be  fainting." 

Montague  turned  quickly,  and  ob- 
served that  Barton  did  indeed  look 
deadly  pale.     He  hastened  to  his  side. 

"My  dear  fellow,  are  you  ill?"  ho 
asked  anxiously. 

The  question  was  unheeded  and 
twice  repeated,  ere  Barton  stam- 
mered— 

*'  I  saw  him — by  ,  I  saw  him  1" 

* '  Him ! — the — the  wretch — ^who — 
where — when  did  you  see  him — where 
is  he?"  cried  Montague,  looking 
around  him." 

**I  saw  him — but  he  is  gone,"  re- 
peated Barton,  faintly. 

**But  where — where?  For  God's 
sake,  speak,"  urged  Montague,  ve- 
hemently. 

**It  is  but  this  moment — here,*'  said 
he. 

*^  But  what  did  he  look  like — what 
had  he  on — what  did  he  wear — quick, 
quick,"  urged  his  excited  companion, 
ready  to  dart  among  the  crowd,  and 
collar  the  delinquent  on  the  spot. 

**  He  touched  your  arm — he  spoke 
to  you — he  pointed  to  me.  God  be 
merciful  to  me,  there  is  no  escape," 
said  Barton,  in  the  low,  subdued  tones 
of  intense  despair. 

Montague  had  already  bustled  away 
in  all  the  flurry  of  mingled  hope  and 
indignation ;  but  though  the  smgular 
personnel  of  the  stranger  who  had  ac- 
costed him  was  vividly  and  perfectly 
impressed  upon  his  recollection,  he 
failed  to  discover  among  the  crowd 
even  the  slightest  resemblance  to  him. 
After  a  fruitless  search,  in  which  he 
enlisted  the  services  of  several  of  the 
bystanders,  who  aided  all  the  more 
zealously,  as  they  believed  he  had  been 
robbed,  he  at  length,  out  of  breath 
and  baffled,  gave  over  the  attempt. 

**  Ah,  my  friend,  it  won't  do,"  said 
Barton,  with  the  faint  voice  and  be- 
wildered, ghastly  look  of  one  who 
has  been  stunned  by  some  mortal 
shock ;  *<  there  is  no  use  in  contend- 


ing with  it ;  whatever  it  is,  the  dread- 
ful association  between  me  and  it  is 
now  established — I  shall  never  escape 
—never,  never!" 

**  Nonsense,  nonsense,  my  dear  fel- 
low ;  don*t  talk  so,"  said  Montague, 
with  something  at  once  of  irritation 
and  dismay ;  "  you  must  not,  I  say ; 
we'll  jockey  the  scoundrel  yet ;  never 
mind,  I  say — never  mind." 

It  was,  however,  but  lost  labour  to 
endeavour  henceforward  to  inspire 
Barton  with  one  ray  of  hope ;  he  be- 
came utterly  desponding.  This  in- 
tangible, and,  as  it  seemed,  utterly 
inadequate  influence  was  fast  destroy- 
ing his  energies  of  intellect,  character, 
and  health.  His  first  object  was  now 
to  return  to  Ireland,  there,  as  he  be- 
lieved, and  now  almost  hoped,  speedily 
to  die. 

To  Ireland  accordingly  he  came, 
and  one  of  the  first  faces  he  saw  upon 
the  shore,  was  again  that  of  his  im- 
placable and  dreaded  persecutor. 
Barton  seemed  at  last  to  have  lost  not 
only  all  enjoyment  and  every  hope  in 
existence,  but  all  independence  of  will 
besides.  He  now  submitted  himself 
passively  to  the  management  of  the 
iriends  most  nearly  interested  in  his 
welfare.  With  the  apathy  of  entire 
despair,  he  implicitly  assented  to 
whatever  measures  they  suggested  and 
advised ;  and  as  a  last  resource,  it  was 
determined  to  remove  him  to  a  house 
of  Lady  L-  *s,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clontarf,  where,  with  the 
advice  of  his  medical  attendant,  who 
persisted  in  his  opinion  that  the  whole 
train  of  consequences  resulted  merely 
from  some  nervous  derangement,  it 
was  resolved  that  he  was  to  confine 
himself  strictlv  to  the  house,  and  to 
make  use  only  of  those  apartments 
which  commanded  a  view  of  an  en- 
closed yard,  the  gates  of  which  were 
to  be  kept  jealously  locked.  Those 
precautions  would  certainly  secure  him 
against  the  casual  appearance  of  an^ 
living  form,  which  his  excited  imagi- 
nation might  possibly  confound  with 
the  spectre  which,  as  it  was  contended, 
his  fancy  recognised  in  every  figure 
which  bore  even  a  distant  or  general 
resemblance  to  the  traits  with  which 
he  had  at  first  invested  it.  A  month 
or  six  weeks'  absolute  seclusion  under 
these  conditions,  it  was  hoped  mighty 
by  interrupting  the  series  of  these 
terrible  impressions,  gradually  dispel 
the  predisposing  apprehensions,  and 
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effectually  break  up  the  associations 
which  had  confirmed  the  smpposed 
disease,  and  rendered  recovery  hope- 
less. Cheerful  society  and  that  of  his 
friends  was  to  be  constantly  supplied, 
and  on  the  whole,  verv  sanjruine  ex- 
pcctations  were  indulged  m,  to  the 
effect  that  under  the  treatment  thus 
detailed,  the  obstinate  hypochondria  of 
the  patient  might  at  length  give  way. 

Accompanied,   therefore,  by  Lad^" 

L ,    General    Montague  and  his 

daughter — his  own  aflianced  bride — 
poor  Barton — himself  never  daring  to 
cherish  a  hope  of  his  ultimate  eman- 
cipation from  the  strange  horrors  under 
wliich  his  life  was  literally  wasting 
away — took  possession  of  the  apart- 
ments, whose  situation  protected  him 
against  the  dreadful  intrusions,  from 
which  he  shrunk  with  such  unutterable 
terror. 

After  a  little  time,  a  steady  persis- 
tence in  this  system  began  to  manifest 
its  results,  in  a  very  marked  though 
gradual  improvement,  alike  in  tuo 
health  and  spirits  of  the  invalid.  Not, 
indeed,  that  anything  at  all  approach- 
ing to  complete  recovery  was  yet  dis- 
cernible. On  the  contrarv,  to  those 
who  had  not  seen  him  since  the  com- 
mencement of  his  strange  sufferings, 
such  an  alteration  would  have  been 
apparent  as  might  well  have  shocked 
them.  The  improvement,  however, 
such  as  it  was,  was  welcomed  with 
gratitude  and  delight,  especially  by 
the  poor  young  lady,  whom  her  at- 
tachment to  him,  as  well  as  her  now 
singularly  painful  position,  consequent 
on  his  mysterious  and  protracted  ill- 
ness, rendered  an  object  of  i)ity  scarcely 
one  degree  less  to  be  commiserated 
than  Iiimsclf. 

A  week  passed — a  fortnight — a  month 
— and  yet  no  recurrence  of  the  hated 
visitation  had  agitated  and  terrified 
him  as  usual,  "i'lie  treatment  had,  so 
far  forth,  been  followed  by  complete 
success.  The  chain  of  associations 
had  been  broken.  The  constant  pres- 
sure upon  the  overtasked  spirits  had 
been  removed,  and,  under  these  com. 
paratively  favourable  circumstances, 
the  sense  of  social  community  with  the 
world  about  him,  and  something  of 
human  interest,  if  not  of  enjoyment, 
bejran  to  reanimate  his  mind. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Lady 

I> ,  who,  like  most  old  ladies  of 

the  day,  was  deep  in  family  receipts, 
and  a  great  pretender  to  medical  sci- 


ence, being  engaged  in  the  concoction 
of  certain  unpalatable  mixtures,  of 
marvellous  virtue,  dispatched  her  own 
maid  to  the  kitchen  garden,  with  a 
list  of  herbs,  which  were  there  to  be 
carefully  culled,  and  brought  back  to 
her  for  the  purpose  stated.  The  hand- 
maiden, however,  returned  with  her 
task  scarce  half  completed,  and  a  good 
deal  Hurried  and  alarmed.  Her  mode 
of  accounting  for  her  precipitate  re- 
treat and  evident  agitation  was  odd, 
and,  to  the  old  lady,  unpleasantly 
startling. 

It  appeared  that  she  had  repaired 
to  the  kitchen  garden,  pursuant  to  her 
mistress's  directions,  and  had  there 
begun  to  make  the  specified  selection 
among  the  rank  and  neglected  herbs 
which  crowded  one  comer  of  the  en- 
closure, and  while  engaged  in  this 
pleasant  labour,  she  carclesslr  sang  a 
fragment  of  an  old  song,  as  she  said, 
"  to  keep  herself  company. "  She  was, 
however,  interrupted  by  an  ill-natured 
laugh ;  and,  looking  up,  sho  saw 
through  the  old  thorn  hedge,  which 
surrounded  the  garden,  a  singularly 
ill-looking  little  man,  whose  coantG- 
nance  wore  the  stamp  of  menace  and 
malignity,  standing  close  to  her,  at  the 
other  side  of  the  hawthorn  screen. 
She  described  herself  as  utterly  unable 
to  move  or  speak,  while  he  charged  her 
with  a  message  for  Captain  Barton  ; 
the  substance  of  which  she  distinctly 
remembered  to  have  been  to  the  effect, 
that  he,  Captain  Barton,  must  come 
abroad  &s  usual,  and  show  himself  to 
his  friends,  out  of  doors,  or  else  pre- 
pare for  a  visit  in  his  own  chamber. 
On  concluding  this  brief  message,  the 
stranger  had,  with  a  threatening  air, 
got  down  into  the  outer  ditch,  and, 
seizing  the  hawthorn  stems  in  hia 
hands,  seemed  on  the  point  of  climb- 
ing through  the  fence — a  feat  which 
might  have  been  accomplished  without 
much  difficulty.  Without,  of  course, 
awaiting  this  result,  the  girl — ^throwing 
down  her  treasures  of  thyme  and  rose- 
marv' — had  turned  and  ran,  with  the 
swiftness  of  terror,  to  the  house. 
Lady  L  commanded  her,  on  pain 

of  instant  dismissal,  to  observe  an  ab- 
solute silence  respecting  all  that  pawed 
of  the  incident  which  related  to  Cap- 
tain Barton  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
directed  instant  search  to  be  made  by 
her  men,  in  the  garden  and  the  fields 
adjacent.  This  measure,  however, 
was  attended  with  the  ntoal  munioceu. 
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and,  filled  with  fearful  and  undefinable 
misgivings,  Lady  L— —  communicated 
the  incident  to  her  brother.  The  story, 
however,  until  long  afterwards,  went 
no  farther,  and,  of  course,  it  was  jea- 
lously guarded  from  Barton,  who  con- 
tinued to  amend,  though  slowly  and 
imperfectly. 

Barton  now  began  to  walk  occa- 
sionally in  the  court-yard  which  we 
have  mentioned,  and  which  being  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  commanded  no 
view  beyond  its  own  extent.  Here  he, 
therefore,  considered  himself  perfectly 
secure ;  and,  but  for  a  careless  violation 
of  orders  by  one  of  the  grooms,  he 
might  have  enjoyed,  at  least  for  some 
time  longer,  his  much -prized  immu- 
nity. Opening  upon  the  public  road, 
this  yard  was  entered  by  a  wooden 
gate,  with  a  wicket  in  it,  and  which 
was  further  defended  by  an  iron  gate 
upon  the  outside.  Strict  orders  had 
been  given  to  keep  them  carefully 
locked  ;  but,  spite  of  these,  it  had 
happened  that  one  day,  as  Barton  was 
slowly  pacing  this  narrow  enclosure, 
in  his  accustomed  walk,  and  reaching 
the  further  extremity,  was  turning  to 
retrace  his  steps,  he  saw  the  boarded 
wicket  ajar,  and  the  face  of  his  tor- 
mentor immovably  looking  at  him 
through  the  iron  bars.  For  a  few 
seconds  he  stood  riveted  to  the  earth— 
Ijreathless  and  bloodless — in  the  fasci- 
nation of  that  dreaded  gaze,  and  then 
loll  helplessly  and  insensibly  upon  the 
])avement. 

There  he  was  found  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  and  conveyed  to  his  room — 
the  apartment  which  he  was  never  after- 
wards to  leave  alive.  Henceforward  a 
marked  and  unaccountable  change  was 
observable  in  the  tone  of  his  mind. 
Captain  Barton  was  now  no  longer  the 
excited  and  despairing  man  he  had 
been  before  ;  a  strange  alteration  had 
passed  upon  him — an  unearthly  tran- 
Cjuillity  reigned  in  his  mind — it  was  the 
anticipated  stillness  of  the  grave. 

**  Montague,  my  friend,  this  struggle 
is  nearly  ended  now,"  he  said,  tran- 
([uilly,  but  with  a  look  of  fixed  and 
fearful  awe.  **  I  have,  at  last,  some 
comfort  from  that  world  of  spirits, 
from  which  my  punishment  has  come. 
I  now  know  that  my  sufferings  will 
soon  be  over." 

Montague  pressed  him  to  speak  on. 

**  Yes,"  said  he,  in  a  softened  voice, 

**my  punishment    is    nearly   ended. 

From  sorrow,  perhaps,  I  shall  never, 


in  time  or  eternity,  escape ;  but  my 
ogony  is  almost  over.  Comfort  has 
been  revealed  to  me,  and  what  remains 
of  my  allotted  struggle  I  will  bear 
with  submission — even  with  hope." 

**  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  speak  so 
tranquilly,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Mon- 
tague ;  "  peace  and  cheer  of  mind  are 
all  you  need  to  make  you  what  you 
were." 

**No,  no — I  never  can  be  that," 
said  he,  mournfully.  *'  I  am  no  longer 
fit  for  life.  I  am  soon  to  die :  I  do 
not  shrink  from  death  as  I  did.  I  am 
to  see  him  but  once  again,  and  then  all 
is  ended." 

**  He  said  so,  then?"  suggested  Mon- 
tague. 

**  He? — No,  no:  good  tidings  could 
scarcely  come  through  him  ;  and  these 
were  good  and  welcome ;  and  they 
came  so  solemnly  and  sweetly — witn 
unutterable  love  and  melancholy,  such 
as  I  could  not — without  saying  more 
than  is  needful,  or  fitting,  of  other 
long-past  scenes  and  persons — fully 
explain  to  you."  As  Barton  said  this 
he  shed  tears. 

**  Come,  come,"  saidMontague,  mis- 
taking the  source  of  his  emotions,  "you 
must  not  ffive  way.  What  is  it,  after  all, 
but  a  pack  of  dreams  and  nonsense ;  or, 
at  worst,  the  practices  of  a  scheming 
rascal  that  enjoys  his  power  of  playing 
upon  your  nerves,  and  loves  to  exert 
it — a  sneaking  vagabond  that  owes  you 
a  grudge,  and  pays  it  off  this  way, 
not  daring  to  try  a  more  manly  one." 

"  A  grudge,  indeed,  he  owes  me — 
you  say  rightly,"  said  Barton,  with  a 
sudden  shudder ;  •*  a  grudge,  as  you 
call  it.  Oh,  my  God  !  when  the  jus- 
tice of  heaven  permits  the  Evil  one  to 
carry  out  a  scheme  of  vengeance — 
when  its  execution  is  committed  to  the 
lost  and  terrible  victim  of  sin,  who 
owes  his  own  ruin  to  the  man,  the 
very  man,  whom  he  is  commissioned 
to  pursue — then,  indeed,  the  tonnents 
and  terrors  of  hell  are  anticipated  on 
earth.  But  heaven  has  dealt  merci- 
fully with  me — ^hope  has  opened  to  me 
at  last  ,*  and  if  death  could  come 
without  the  dreadful  sight  I  am  doom- 
ed to  see,  I  would  gladly  close  my 
eyes  this  moment  upon  the  world. 
But  though  death  is  welcome,  I  shrink 
with  an  agony  you  cannot  understand 
— a  maddening  agony,  an  actual  frenzy 
of  terror — from  the  last  encounter 
with  that — that  demon,  who  has  drawn 
me  thus  to  the  verge  of  the  chasm. 
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and  who  is  liimsclf  to  plunge  me  down. 
I  am  to  Bce  him  agam — once  more — 
but  under  circumstances  unutterably 
more  terrific  than  ever." 

As  Barton  thus  spoke,  he  trembled 
so  violently  that  Montague  was  really 
alarmed  at  the  extremity  of  his  sudden 
agitation^  imd  hastened  to  lead  him 
back  to  the  topic  which  had  before 
seemed  to  exert  so  tranquillizing  an 
effect  upon  his  mind. 

**  It  was  not  a  dream,"  he  said, 
after  a  time  ;  "  I  was  in  a  different 
state — I  felt  differently  and  strangely ; 
and  yet  it  was  all  as  real,  as  clear,  and 
vivid,  as  what  I  now  see  and  hear — ^it 
was  a  reality." 

"  And  what  did  you  see  and  hear  ?" 
urged  his  companion. 

**  When  I  awakened  from  the  swoon 
I  fell  into  on  seeing  him"  said  Barton, 
continuing  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the 

?uestion,  **  it  was  slowly,  very  slowly — 
was  reclining  by  the  margin  of  a  broad 
lake,  with  misty  hills  all  round,  and  a 
soft,  melancholy,  rose-coloured  li^ht 
illuminated  it  all.  It  was  unusually 
sad  and  lonely,  and  yet  more  beautiful 
than  any  earthly  scene.  ^ly  head  was 
leaning  on  the  lap  of  a  girl,  and  she 
was  singing  a  strange  and  wondrous 
song,  that  told,  I  know  not  how — 
whether  by  words  or  harmonies — of 
all  my  life — all  that  is  past,  and  all 
that  IS  still  to  come ;  and  with  the 
song  the  old  feelings  that  I  thought 
had  perished  within  me  came  back, 
and  tears  flowed  from  my  eyes — partly 
for  the  song  and  its  mysterious  beauty, 
and  partly  for  the  unearthly  sweetness 
of  her  voice ;  and  yet  I  knew  the 
voice — oh !  how  well ;  and  I  was  spell- 
bound as  I  listened  and  looked  at  the 
strange  and  solitary  scene,  without 
stirring,  almost  without  breathing — 
and,  fuas  1  alas  1  without  turning  my 
eyes  toward  the  face  that  I  knew  was 
near  me,  so  sweetly  powerful  was  the 
enchantment  that  held  me.  And  so, 
slowly  and  softly,  the  song  and  scene 
grew  fainter,  and  ever  fainter,  to  my 
senses,  till  all  was  dark  and  still  again. 
And  then  I  wakened  to  this  world,  as 
you  saw,  comforted,  for  I  knew  that 
1  was  forgiven  much."  Barton  wept 
again  long  and  bitterly. 

From  this  time,  as  we  have  said, 
the  prevailing  tone  of  his  mind  was 
one  of  profound  and  tranquil  melan- 
choly. This,  however,  was  not  with- 
out its  interruptions.  He  was  tho- 
roughly impressed  with  the  conviction 


that  he  was  to  experience  another  and 
a  final  visitation,  illimitably  transcend- 
ing  in  horror  all  he  had  before  expe- 
rienced. From  this  anticipated  and 
unknown  agony,  he  oft«n  shrunk  in 
such  paroxysms  of  abject  terror  and 
distraction,  as  filled  tlie  whole  house- 
hold with  dismay  and  superstitious 
panic.  Even  those  among  them  who 
affected  to  discredit  the  supposition  of 
preternatural  agency  in  tne  matter, 
were  often  in  their  secret  souls  visited 
during  the  darkness  and  solitude  of 
night  with  qualms  and  apprehensions, 
which  they  would  not  nave  readily 
confessed ;  and  none  of  them  attempted 
to  dissuade  Barton  from  the  resolution 
on  which  he  now  systematically  acted, 
of  shutting  himself  up  in  his  own 
apartment.  The  window-blinds  of  this 
room  were  kept  jealously  down  ;  and 
his  own  man  was  seldom  out  of  his 
presence,  day  or  night,  his  bed  being 
placed  in  the  same  chamber. 

This  man  was  an  attached  and  re- 
spectable servant ;  and  his  duties,  in 
addition  to  those  ordinarily  imposed 
upon  valets^  but  which  Barton's  inde* 
pendent  habits  generally  dispensed 
with,  were  to  attend  carefully  to  the 
simple  precautions  by  means  of  which 
his  master  hoped  to  exclude  the  dread- 
ed recurrence  of  the  **  Watcher,"  as 
the  strange  letter  he  had  at  first  re- 
ceived had  designtited  his  persecutor. 
And,  in  addition  to  attendmg  to  these 
arrangements,  which  consisted  merely 
in  anticipating  the  possibility  of  his 
master's  E>eing,  through  any  unscreen- 
ed window  or  open  door,  exposed  to 
the  dreaded  influence,  the  valet  was 
never  to  suffer  him  to  be  for  one  mo- 
ment alone — ^total  solitude,  even  for  a 
minute,  had  become  to  him  now  almost 
as  intolerable  as  the  idea  of  going 
abroad  into  the  public  ways— it  was 
like  some  instinctive  anticipation  of 
what  was  coming. 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that  under 
these  mysterious  and  horrible  circom- 
stances,  no  steps  were  taken  toward 
the  fulfilment  of  that  engagement  into 
which  he  had  entered.  There  was 
quite  disparity  enoneh  in  point  of 
years,  and  indeed  of  nabits,  oetween 
the  young  lady  and  Captain  Barton, 
to  have  precluded  anything  like  very 
vehement  or  romantic  attachment  on 
her  part.  Thoueh  grieved  and  anxi- 
ous, therefore,  she  was  very  far  from 
being  heart-broken;  a  drcnmstance 
which,  for  the  lentimoatal  purpofet  of 
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our  talc;  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Bat 
truth  must  be  told>  especially  in  a 
narration^  whose  chief,  if  not  only^ 
pretensions  to  interest  consist  in  a 
rigid  adherence  to  facts>  or  what  are 
so  reported  to  have  been. 

Miss  Montague,  however,  devoted 
much  of  her  time  to  a  patient  but 
fruitless  attempt  to  cheer  the  unhappy 
invalid.  She  read  for  him,  and  con- 
versed with  him ;  but  it  was  apparent 
that  whatever  exertions  he  made,  the 
endeavour  to  escape  from  the  one  con- 
stant and  ever  present  fear  that  preyed 
upon  him,  was  utterly  and  miserably 
unavailing. 

Young  ladies  are  much  given  to  the 
cultivation  of  pets  ;  and  among  those 
who  shared  the  favour  of  Miss  Montague 
was  a  fine  old  owl,  which  the  gardener, 
who  caught  him  napping  among  the  ivy 
of  a  ruined  stable,  had  dutifully  pre- 
i<ented  to  that  young  lady* 

The  caprice  which  regulates  such 
preferences  was  manifested  in  the  ex- 
travagant favour  with  which  this  grim 
and  ill-favoured  bird  was  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  his  mistress ;  and,  trif- 
ling as  this  whimsical  circumstance 
may  seem,  I  am  forced  to  mention  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  connected,  oddly 
enough,  with  the  concluding  scene  of 
the  story.  Barton,  so  far  from  shar- 
ing in  this  liking  for  the  new  favourite, 
regarded  it  from  the  first  with  an  anti- 
pathy as  violent  as  it  was  utterly  un- 
accountable. Its  very  vicinity  was 
unsupportable  to  him.  He  seemed  to 
hate  and  dread  it  with  a  vehemence 
absolutely  laughable,  and  which,  to 
those  who  have  never  witnessed  the 
exhibition  of  antipathies  of  this  kind, 
would  seem  all  but  incredible. 

With  these  few  words  of  prelimi- 
nary explanation,  I  shall  proceed  to 
state  the  particulars  of  the  last  scene 
in  this  strange  series  of  incidents.  It 
was  almost  two  o'clock  one  winter's 
night,  and  Barton  was,  as  usual  at 
that  hour,  in  his  bed ;  the  servant  we 
have  mentioned  occupied  a  smaller 
bed  in  the  same  room,  and  a  light  was 
burning.  The  man  was  on  a  sudden 
aroused  by  his  master,  who  said— 

**  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my  head  that 
that  accursed  bird  has  got  out  some- 
how, and  is  lurking  in  some  comer  of 
the  room.  I  have  been  dreaming  of 
him.  Get  up.  Smith,  and  look  about ; 
search  for  him.  Such  hateful  dreams  1" 

The  servant  rose,  and  examined  the 
chamber,  and  while  engaged  in  so  do- 
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ing,  he  heard  the  well-known  sound, 
more  like  a  long-drawn  easp  than  a 
hiss,  with  which  these  birds  from  their 
secret  haunts  afiright  the  quiet  of  the 
night.  This  ghostly  indication  of  its 
proximity — for  the  sound  proceeded 
from  the  passage  upon  which  Barton's 
chamber-door  opened — determined  the 
search  of  the  servant,  who,  opening  the 
door,  proceeded  a  step  or  two  forward 
for  the  purpose  of  driving  the  bird  away. 
He  had,  however,  harmjr  entered  the 
lobby,  when  the  door  behmd  him  slowly 
swung  to  under  the  impulse,  as  it 
seemed,  of  some  gentle  current  of  air ; 
but  as  immediately  over  the  door  there 
was  a  kind  of  window,  intended  in  the 
day-time  to  aid  in  lighting  the  passage, 
and  through  which  at  present  the  rays 
of  the  candle  were  issuing,  the  valet 
could  see  quite  enough  for  his  purpose* 
As  he  advanced  he  heard  his  master.— 
who,  lying  in  a  well-curtained  bed, 
had  not,  as  it  seemed,  perceived  his 
exit  from  the  room — call  nim  by  name, 
and  direct  him  to  place  the  candle  on 
the  table  by  his  bed.  The  servant, 
who  was  now  some  way  in  the  lonj^ 
passage,  and  not  liking  to  raise  his 
voice  for  the  purpose  ot  replying,  lest 
he  should  startle  the  sleeping  inmates 
of  the  house,  began  to  walk  nurriedlv 
and  softly  back  again,  when,  to  his 
amazement,  he  heard  a  voice  in  the  in- 
terior  of  the  chamber  answering  calmly, 
and  actually  saw,  through  the  window 
which  overtopped  the  door,  that  the 
light  was  slowly  shifting,  as  if  carried 
across  the  chamber  in  answer  to  his 
master's  call.  Palsied  b^  a  feeling 
akin  to  terror,  yet  not  unmingled  with 
a  horrible  curiosity,  he  stood  breath- 
less and  listening  at  the  threshold,  un- 
able to  summon  resolution  to  push 
open  the  door  and  enter.  Then  came 
a  rustling  of  the  curtains,  and  a  sound 
like  that  of  one  who  in  a  low  voice 
hushes  a  child  to  rest,  in  the  midst  of 
which  he  heard  Barton  say,  in  a  tone 
of  stifled  horror—**  Oh,  God — oh,  my 
Grod  1"  and  repeat  the  same  exclama- 
tion several  times.  Then  ensued  a  si- 
lence, which  again  was  broken  by  the 
same  strange  soothing  sound ;  and  at 
last  there  burst  forth,  in  one  swelling 
peal,  a  yell  of  agony  so  appalling  and 
nideous,  that,  under  some  impu&e  of 
ungovernable  horror,  the  man  rushed 
to  the  door,  and  with  his  whole  strength 
strove  to  force  it  open.  Whether  It 
was  that,  in  his  agitation,  he  had  him- 
self but  imperfectly  turned  the  handle, 
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or  that  the  door  was  really  secured 
upon  the  inside,  he  failed  to  effect  an 
entrance  ;  and  as  he  tugged  and  push- 
ed, yell  after  yell  rang  louder  and 
wilder  through  the  chamber,  accompa- 
nied all  the  while  by  the  same  hushed 
sounds.  Actually  freezing  with  ter- 
ror, and  scarce  knowing  what  he  did, 
the  man  turned  and  ran  down  the  pas- 
sage, wringing  his  hands  in  the  extre- 
mity of  horror  and  irresolution.  At 
the  stair-head  he  was  encountered  by 
General  Montague,  scared  and  eager, 
and  just  as  they  met  the  fearful  sounds 
had  ceased. 

**  What  is  it  ? — who — where  is  your 
master  ?"  said  Montague  with  the  in- 
coherence of  extreme  agitation.  "  Has 
anything — for  God's  sake,  is  anything 
wrong?" 

**Cord  have  mercy  on  us,  it's  all 
over,"  said  the  man,  staring  wildly 
toward  his  master's  chamber.  **  He's 
dead,  sir — ^I'm  sure  he's  dead. 

Without  waiting  for  inquiry  or  ex- 
planation, Montague,  closely  followed 
bv  the  servant,  hurried  to  the  cham- 
ber-door, turned  the  handle,  and  push- 
ed it  open.  As  the  door  yielded  to 
his  pressure,  the  ill-omened  bird  of 
which  the  servant  had  been  in  search, 
uttering  its  spectral  warning,  started 
suddenly  from  the  far  side  of  the  bed, 
and  flying  through  the  door-wa}r  close 
over  their  heads,  and  extinguishing,  in 
his  passage,  the  candle  which  Mon- 
tague carried,  crashed  through  the 
skylight  that  overlooked  the  lobby, 
and  sailed  away  into  the  darkness  of 
the  outer  space. 

"There  it  is,  God  bless  us,"  whis- 
pered the  man,  after  a  breathless 
pause. 

"Curse  that  bird,"  muttered  the 
general,  startled  by  the  suddenness  of 
the  apparition,  and  unable  to  conceal 
his  discomposure. 

"The  candle  is  moved,"  said  the 
man,  after  another  breathless  pause ; 
"  see,  they  put  it  by  the  bed." 

**  Draw  the  curtains,  fellow,  and 
don't  stand  gaping  there,"  whispered 
Montague,  sternly. 

The  man  hesitated. 

<*  Hold  this,  then,"  said  Montague, 
impatiently  thrusting  the  candlestick 
into  the  servant's  hand,  and  himself 
advancing  to  the  bed-side,  he  drew  the 
curtains  apart.  The  light  of  the  can- 
dle, which  was  still  burning  at  the  bed- 
side, fell  upon  a  figure  huddled  toge- 
ther,  and  half  upright,  at  the  head 


of  the  bed.  It  seemed  as  though  it 
had  slunk  back  as  far  as  the  solid  pa- 
nelling would  allow,  and  the  hands 
were  still  clutched  in  the  bed-clothes. 

"  Barton,  Barton,  Barton  !'*  cried 
the  general,  with  a  strange  mixture  of 
awe  and  vehemence.  He  took  the  can- 
dle, and  held  it  so  that  it  shone  full 
upon  the  face.  The  features  were 
fixed,  stern,  and  white  ;  the  jaw  was 
fallen  ;  and  the  sightless  eyes,  still 
open,  gazed  vacantly  forward  toward 
the  front  of  the  bed.  '  *  God  Almighty, 
he's  dead,"  muttered  the  generS,  as 
he  looked  upon  this  fearful  spectacle. 
They  both  continued  to  gaze  upon  it 
in  silence  for  a  minute  or  more.  "And 
cold,  too,"  whispered  Montague,  with- 
drawing his  hand  from  that  of  the 
dead  man. 

"And  see,  see — ^may  I  never  have 
life,  sir,"  added  the  man,  after  ano- 
ther pause,  with  a  shudder,  "  but 
there  was  something  else  on  the  bed 
with  him.  Look  there — ^look  there- 
see  that,  sir." 

As  the  man  thus  spoke,  he  pointed 
to  a  deep  indenture,  as  if  caused  by  a 
heavy  pressure,  near  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

Montague  was  silent. 

**  Come,  sir,  come  away,  for  God*8 
sake,"  whispered  the  man,  drawing 
close  up  to  nim,  and  holding  fast  by 
his  arm,  while  he  glanced  fearfully 
round  ;  "  what  good  can  be  done  here 
now — come  away,  for  God's  sake  1" 

At  this  moment  they  heard  the  steps 
of  more  than  one  approaching,  and 
Montague,  hastily  desiring  the  ser- 
vant to  arrest  their  progress,^  endea- 
voured to  loose  the  rigid  gripe  with 
which  the  fingers  of  uie  dead  man 
were  clutched  in  the  bed-clothes,  and 
drew,  as  well  as  he  was  able,  the  aw- 
ful figure  into  a  reclining  posture;  then 
closing  the  curtains  camuUy  upon  it, 
he  hastened  himself  to  meet  those  per- 
sons that  were  approaching. 


It  is  needless  to  follow  the  person- 
ages so  slightly  connected  with^  this 
narrative,  mto  the  events  of  their  af- 
ter life ;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  remark, 
that  no  clue  to  tne  solution  of  these 
mysterious  occurrences  was  ever  after 
discovered ;  and  so  long  an  interval 
having  now  passed  since  the  event 
which  we  have  just  described  conclud- 
ed this  strange  history,  it  is  scaroelx 
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to  be  expected  that  time  can  throw 
any  new  lights  upon  its  dark  and  in- 
explicable outline.  Until  the  secrets 
of  the  earth  shall  be  no  longer  hidden, 
therefore,  these  transactions  must  re- 
main shrouded  in  their  original  impe- 
netrable obscurity. 

The  only  occurrence  in  Captain  Bar- 
ton's former  life  to  which  reference 
was  ever  made,  as  having  any  possible 
connexion  with  the  suflfenngs  with 
which  his  existence  closed,  and  which 
he  himself  seemed  to  regard  as  working 
out  a  retribution  for  some  grievous  sin 
of  his  past  life,  was  a  circumstance 
which  not  for  several  years  after  his 
death  was  brought  to  light.  The  na- 
ture of  this  disclosure  was  painful  to 
his  relatives,  and  discreditable  to  his 
memory.  As,  however,  we  have  ex- 
ercised the  caution  of  employing  ficti- 
tious names ;  and  as  there  are  now 
very  few  living  who  will  be  able  to  re- 
fer to  the  actors  in  this  drama,  their 
real  names  and  places  in  society,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  our  stating,  in 
two  or  three  lines,  the  substance  of 
this  discovery. 

It  appeared,  then,  that  some  six 
years  before  Captain  Barton's  final 
return  to  Dublin,  he  had  formed,  in 
the  town  of  Plymouth,  a  guilty  at- 
tachment, the  object  of  which  was  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  ship's  crew 
under  his  command.    The  father  had 


visited  the  frailty  of  his  unhappy  child 
with  extreme  harshness,  and  even  bru- 
tality, and  it  was  said  that  she  had 
died  heart-broken.  Presuming  upon 
Barton's  implication  in  her  guut,  this 
man  had  conducted  himseu  toward 
him  with  marked  insolence,  and  Bar- 
ton retaliated  this,  and  what  he  re- 
sented with  still  more  exasperated  bit- 
terness— his  treatment  of  the  unfor- 
tunate girl — by  a  systematic  exercise 
of  those  terrible  and  arbitrary  seve- 
rities which  the  regulations  of  the 
navy  placed  at  the  command  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  its  discipline. 
The  man  had  at  length  made  his  es- 
cape, while  the  vessel  was  in  port  at 
Lisbon,  but  died,  as  it  was  said,  in  an 
hospital  in  that  town,  of  the  wounds 
inflicted  in  one  of  his  recent  and  san- 
guinary punishments. 

Whether  these  circumstances  in  re- 
ality bear,  or  not,  upon  the  occur- 
rences of  Barton's  after-life,  it  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say.  It  seems, 
however,  more  than  probable  that  they 
were,  at  least  in  his  own  mind,  closely 
associated  with  them.  But  however 
the  truth  may  be,  as  to  the  origin  and 
motives  of  this  mysterious  persecu- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  with 
respect  to  the  agencies  by  which  it 
was  accomplished,  absolute  and  impe- 
netrable mystery  is  like  to  prevail 
until  the  day  of  doom. 
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(iLiavon  antr  (ffatilfne. 

(from  kleist.) 

I. 
A  ghastly,  bloody  Form  had  just  descended 
To  the  black  borders  of  the  Stygian  ferry, 
"  Hey-day  1*'  cried  Charon,  staring  from  his  wherry,      . 
♦'  Whom  have  we  here  ?     I  take  it,  friend,  you  ended 
Your  life  above  in  some  infernal  scuffle  ! 

What  was  the  name  you  vaunted  ?     Eh,  my  hero  ? 
Come  ;  out  with  it  1     No  use  in  trying  to  muffle 
The  truth  in  these  parts  !     Tell  me — was  it  Nero  f '* — 
"  No!"  said  the  Shadow,  "it  was  Catiline." 
— **  Ah,  so  ?     I  have  heard  of  you — some  friends  of  mine 
Have  given  me  the  deuce  of  a  description 

Of  you,  out- devilling  what  I  might  expect 
Of  Scythian,  Carthaginian,  or  Egyptian. 
Why  did  you  seek  to  desolate  your  country  ? 

Your  fortunes  and  her  own  must  have  been  wrecked 
Together.     Was  it  Genius,  or  Effrontery, 

Or  Madness,  that  impelled  you  ?" — Catiline  frowned. 
— *'  It  was — Revenge !     My  country  owed  me  much. 

And  she  refused  me  all.     Rome  ever  ground 
The  Ambitious  to  the  dust.     1  was  ambitious. 
And  sought  the  associate  agency  of  such 

As  showed  congenial  spirits  with  mine  own, 
To  avenge  myself.     The  Mean-souled  and  Malicious 

Betrayed  me,  and  I  fell.     The  rest  is  known, 
"  And— so  am  I." — *'  Ay  1     Better  known  than  trusted," 
Grinned  Charon. — "  Should  I  have  sat  down  and  rusted 

In  indolence  ?     No  I     I  was  born  to  shine. 
I  was  ambitious,  and,  of  course,  importunate 

For  office — quite  a  Caesar  in  my  line. 
As  great  a  man,  but  only  not  so  fortunate !" — 
— •*  What  were  your  virtues?'*— I  had  none !     I  gratified 
My  every  passion  without  stint  or  measure ; 
And  not  one  compact  which  my  love  of  Pleasure 
Made  with  my  thirst  of  Power  was  left  unratified. 
I  was  the  soul  of  Lewdness  and  of  Revelry  T 


!»»• 


€^t  2?(t(etr  Smase  at  |raff(. 

(from   SCHILLER.) 
I. 

There  studied  in  great  Sais,  long  agone, 

A  young  man  whom  the  burning  thirst  of  Knowledge 

Had  driven  from  school  to  school,  from  college  unto  college. 

Much  had  he  learned,  but  learned  in  vain,  for  none 

*  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  excuse  the  accident  which  deprives  him  of  the  few 
rcmainiDg  lines  of  this  poem.  I  had  prepared  them  for  the  press,  but,  onfortiinately, 
mislaid  them,  until  it  became  too  late  to  supply  their  loss  1  The  substance  of  them, 
however,  is  simply  this  : — That  after  a  good  deal  of  what  the  blunt  Red  Men  of 
America  would  call  **  Palaver,"  has  been  expended  on  both  sides,  Charon  at  length 
elves  up  his  office  to  Catiline,  and,  while  he  takes  a  long  sleep  himself,  permits  the 
Roman  to  row  his  boat  whithersoever  he  pleases.  I  neM  not  add,  that  the  aUctt^ory 
is  of  a  purely  German  character.  J.  C.  H. 
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or  all  his  teachers  could  supply  the  want 

That  aye  made  ache  his  bosom  and  his  brain  ; 
Siill  through  fhu  watches  of  the  night  he  sought 
Some  lore  beyond.     His  latest  Hierophant 

In  rain  with  tears  implored  him  to  restrain 
The  ardour  that  consumed  him.     '■  1  have  nought 
Unless  1  have  The  Entire  !"  exclaimed  the  youth. 

Is  this  a  question,  then,  of  More  or  Less  ? 
h,  after  all,  th;  so-much  vaunted  Truth 

Like  Money,  which  the  holder  may  possess 
Either  in  larger  or  in  pettier  sums  ? 

Take  but  one  tone  from  Music — what  becomes 
Of  all  the  rest?     Strip  from  the  Rainbow's  clothing 

A  single  hue — and  what  remains  behind? 

The  answer  of  the  philosophic  mind. 
As  of  the  ingenuous,  must  be,  '  NothiDgl  NothinffV  " 


One  day,  among  many  others,  it  so  chanced 
That,  as  the  Teacher  and  the  Pupil  walked 
Together  through  a  Temple,  and  long  talked 
On  this  and  topics  of  a  kindred  nature, 
A  VeilM  Image  of  gigantic  stature 

Struck  the  youth's  ever-restlesa  eye.     He  glanced 
Up  to  the  Hierophant.    "  Wherefore  this  veil  ?" 
He  asked.     "  What  may  it  sbrottd? — "  It  sbrouds  The  Truth." 
"  Ha,  safest  tbou  so  ?"  exclaimed  the  impetuous  youth. 

"  Then  I  uplift  it !"     The  shocked  priest  advanced 
With  tottering  steps.     He  trembled  and  turned  pale. 


"  Beware  1"  he  said.    "  No  mortal  may  upraise 

That  awful  curtain  I     '  Whoso'  — thus  of  old 
The  oracle  of  Ists  ran — '  shall  dare 

Invade  my  Sanctuary,  he  shall  behold — 
The  Truth.'  " — '■  And  what,  then,  hare  /sought  elsewhere? 

Here  is  a  chance  not  met  in  raaay  days  1" 
But  tbou  ?     Hast  thou  thjrself  not  raised  this  veil  ?" — 

"  Never  I" — "  Thou  (Udst  not  care  ?" — "  I  did  not  daro !" 
— «  Strange  I     What  withheld  thee  ?     Not  some  idle  tale  ?"_. 

— "  Tho  dread  words  of  the  Goddess — the  Command  1— 

Lightly  this  sheath  would  yield  unto  my  band, 
But,  what  a  weight  would  thenceforth  evermore 

Press  down  even  unto  Hades  my  sad  soul ! 

The  Hope  were  gone  I  had  looked  to  as  my  goal— 
Tho  Peace  were  lost  no  Knowledge  could  restore  1" 


Home  went  the  youth  in  agitated  mood. 
The  uneasy  heat  that  burned  within  his  blood 

Permitted  him  no  rest.     And  to  and  fro 
He  wandered  hurriedly  till  midnight  came. 
When,  with  a  heart  all  fever  and  all  tiame. 
He  hasteneil  to  the  Temple.      With  one  bound 

He  scaled  the  sacred  wall,  and  then,  with  slow 
Step,  moving  up  the  aisle,  be  glanced  around. 
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Silence  and  Solitude !     The  echo  of 

His  own  profaning  steps  alone  brake  through 
The  stillness.     Through  the  cupola  above 

The  moon  shone  downward  mournfully  and  blue. 
He  gazed  round  on  the  images  pale  and  tal]> 

And  looking  almost  formless  in  the  dim 
Rays  of  the  moon  that  fell  on  floor  and  wall» 
Until  his  soul  felt  overborne  by  awe. 

And  a  cold  shudder  thrilled  through  every  limb. 
At  length,  advancing  further  on,  he  saw 
The  Veiled  One,  more  terrible  than  all  I 

VI. 

He  approaches.     Is  the  attempt  not  overbold  ? 
What,  if  it  slay  with  horror  or  surprise  ? 
He  pauses.     A  mist  swims  before  his  eyes. 
His  troubled  blood  burns  hot  or  freezes  cold. 
Meanwhile  his  conscience  questions  him — "  What  wilt 

Thou  do.  Unhappy  One  ?     Why  wilt  thou  heap 
Upon  thy  soul  this  mountain-load  of  guilt  ? 

Think'st  thou  the  lightnings  of  the  Gods  will  sle^ 
Where  Sacrilege  provokes  them  ?     *  None  shall  raise 
This  veil  till  mine  own  hand  shall  have  unrolled  it  1' 

So  spake  the  Goddess."    <'  Ha !  I  care  not !    Fear 

A  vaunt  1     Who  shall  prohibit  me  to  gaze 

Upon  The  Truth  ?    I  must,  I  will  behold  it  l" 

"Behold  it  r 

Returns  a  hollow  echo  in  his  ear. 

VII. 

There  stand  none  by  to  menace  and  to  warn — 
The  daring  youth  will  hesitate  no  more. 
He  raises  dp  the  Veil,  and  •    •    •    • 

The  Hierophants  discovered  him  next  morn 

Stretched  pale  and  senseless  on  the  marble  floor. 
What  had  he  seen  or  learned  ?     I  know  not  1    None 

Have  ever  known  I    Not  long  from  that  dread  morning 

He  lingered ;  and  his  dreadful  secret  died 
Along  with  him.     But  evermore  were  gone 

His  peace  of  soul,  his  thirst  of  lore,  his  pride  ! 
«<  Woe  to  the  man," — such  was  his  last  sad  warnings. 

"  Woe  to  the  man  who  seeks, — and,  above  all. 
Who  seeks  by  ways  unhallowed  and  forbidden 
To  learn  the  Unknown,  and  penetrate  the  Hidden  I 

His  happiness  is  flown  beyond  recall ! 


(from  uhland.) 


In  the  vales  of  rich  Provence 

Rose  the  brilliant  Minneaingeri. 

There  the  soul  of  old  Romance 

Filled  the  lyre  beneath  their  fiqgwi. 
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Suniraer's  flowers 

All  that  eye « 
All  wherein  tne  ht 

Taught  them  i 

III. 

Happy  Vcalleys,  green  and  warm. 

Your  bright  bloom  departed  never« 

But  your  gem,  your  orownj  your  charm 
Were  the  Minneaiogers  ever ! 

IV. 

0 1  those  blithest  Minstrel-Rittera* 

Bold  and  tender,  meek  and  strong  I 

Goldenly  their  memory  glitters 

Through  the  clouds  of  Time  and  Song  I 

Wide  and  far  throughout  their  band 

Long  had  Roldo*8  fame  been  vaunted ; 

Long  men  marvelled  through  the  land 
What  strange  ladye-love  he  cbaunted  I 

VI. 

None  could  weet  and  none  discover 
Where  abode  by  nigbt  or  day 

She  to  whom  her  passionate  lover 
Consecrated  each  sweet  lay  1 

VII. 

Only  somewhiles  in  the  deep 

Waste  of  night  some  few  beheld  her  • 
Gliding  like  a  Shape  of  Sleep 

Whither  Love  or  Fate  impelled  her. 

vm. 

And  if  Roldo  sought  to  embrace  her 
She  was  lost  in  mist  and  hsLze, 

U  he  arose  and  thought  to  trace  her 
Blinding  darkness  mocked  his  gaze. 

IX. 

Pilgrims  o'er  the  Eastern  Sea, 

Brought  the  tidings  home  in  wonder. 
How  the  Princess  Ilmalee 

Won  all  hearts — ^then  trod  them  under ! 

X. 

Roldo  heard ;  and  late  and  early 

Throbbed  his  heart  yet  more  and  more  | 
So,  at  last,  he  sought  the  pearly 

Sunny  Transoxanian  shore. 

XI. 

0 !  thou  headlong  stormy  Sea, 

Foaming  past  all  bounds  and  barriers ; 
What  avails,  to  combat  thee. 

All  the  might  of  Europe's  warriors  ? 
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XII. 

Far  from  bowery  Transoxania 

Sped  the  lashed  bark  on  her  course : 
Toward  the  coast  of  Karamania 

Must  she  hie  and  fly  perforce ! 

XIII. 

Two  days  on  his  toilsome  way 

Did  the  shipwrecked  Knight  deplore  him  ; 

On  the  third,  in  Morning's  ray, 

A  bright  palace  rose  before  him. 

XIV. 

'Twas  the  beauteous  Queen's  of  Ladjik. 

Fearful  tales  were  told  of  her ! 
Of  her  magic,  of  her  tragic 

Deeds  wild  rumours  were  astir  1 

XV. 

Wide  she  flung  the  portals  bright — 

Wide,  to  greet  the  comelv  stranger. 
Little  dreamed  he,  hapless  Knight, 

What  he  hereby  dared  for  Danger  ! 

XVI. 

Circled  round  by  many  a  maiden. 

Clad  in  robes  of  dazzling  sheen. 
And,  all  gift-and-treasure  laden. 

Steps  she  forward — she,  the  Queen. 

xvri. 

And,  forth  into  the  azure  air. 

As  she  sees  the  Knight  advancing, 
Holds  she  out  her  hand  so  fair. 

Like  a  pearl  'mid  sapphire  glancing. 

xvni. 

But,  oh,  loved  Provence !  gaze  hither. 

And  behold  thy  Hero  now ! 
He  sinks  earthward,  his  limbs  wither. 

And  the  death-mist  shades  his  brow  1 

XIX. 

Faintly,  feebly,  looks  he  up-* 

"  Ah  I"  he  groans,  "  too  late  I  know  thee  I 

Ah  !  too  late  I  curse  the  cup 

Of  black  witchmg  wine  I  owe  thee  I 

XX. 

**  Knights  and  maidens,  list  my  warning ! 

Raise  your  thoughts  God  above- 
Give  to  Him,  night,  noon,  and  morning. 

All  your  hearts  and  all  your  love ! 

XXI. 

"  There  be  evil  Tempters  round  you— 

There  lurk  Watchers  through  the  gloom— 

Oh !  if  Sin's  dark  spells  have  bound  you. 
Think  of  Roldo  and  his  doom  1" 
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Ciie  flUnn^ell  oC  Cologne. 

(raoM  suDL.) 

I. 

The  Bell  of  Cologne  Cathedral  was  toneltts  grown  aod  old^ 
Who  now  shall  cast  a  fresh  one»  and  win  renown  and  gold? 
Karl  Wolf,  the  famous  founder— a  wild  man  and  a  bold— 
Is  he  whom  the  Rath*  have  chosen  to  form  the  might/  moold« 

II. 

A  glorious  thought  it  was  for  him  to  think  how»  in  after  timet^ 

That  noble  Bell  would  wake  afar  the  citj  by  its  chimes ; 

And  that  while  the  fame  of  other  men  had  sunk  in  Oblifion's  golf* 

All  still  would  tell  how  the  Minster-bell  was  cast  bj  the  great  Karl  Wolf  I 

III. 

The  mould  is  baked  in  God's  great  name  on  Schulen*Erhard*s  hill  | 
The  furnace  glows,  the  metal  flows  along  in  a  fiery  rill. 
The  Bell  of  Cologne  Cathedral  is,  in  soothe  a  Bell  to  foond  I 
And,  blent  with  laugh  and  jest,  full  many  a  grave  remark  goes  round. 

IV. 

Hurrah !  hurrah  !  the  gladsome  work  is  finished,  amiddle 

'Twas  carried  on  in  God  His  name,  and  none  have  any  fears. 

The  mould  must  now  be  broken.     Stand  oft,  men  1— So !  Uplift 

The  sledge,  and  strike  I     Now,  try  the  Bell  I...0  I  by  Heaven,  a  rift !  a  rift  I 

V. 

With  gloomy  brow  and  angrv  soul  Karl  Wolf  rebaket  the  mould ; 
And  sullenly,  in  the  name  of  God,  is  the  fluid  mass  outrolled. 
The  workmen  toil ;  the  Bell  cools  down— Hurrah  1  now  steady  and  swift 
^^'ith  the  heavy  hammer  I     O  !  by  Heaven,  again  a  rift,  a  rift! 

VI. 

Ka^e  fills  the  Founder's  bosom ;  a  fierce  thought  strikes  his  mind. 
**  Heaven  costs  me  ofTI*"  he  cries  aloud.    ^  Hell  scarce  can  be  lees  kindl 
By  all  the  Powers  of  Darkness,  I  will  noi  be  brought  to  shamtr    ■ 
1  cast  this  Bell,  now  not  in  God*s,  but  in  the  Devil's  name  !** 

VII. 

The  furnace  glows,  the  metal  flows  along  in  a  fiery  stream- 
Now,  down  with  the  sledge !... Oh,  such  a  Bell  I     It  daaalee  by  its  gleam  I 
The  (KK)plc  throng  with  flute  and  song  around  the  work  thus  done. 
And  all  rejoice  with  one  glad  voice,  as  though  for  a  victory  won  I 

VIII. 

A  hundred  hands  are  now  employed  to  lift  it  up  on  hiffb— > 

Was  never  before  such  glittering  ore  confrontea  with  Uie  sky. 

But  ere  it  swing,  loud  cries  arise^'*  Wolf,  this  is  thy  work  alone! 

But  test  its  sound."     Karl  Wolf  strikes  hard...O  God!  that  borribto  tone  I 


•  CouaeU. 
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IX. 

So  strange  and  hollow^  so  dread  and  drear  a  knoll  was  never  heard  ; 
It  seemed  to  swell  from  central  Hell,  it  was  so  wild  and  weird  I 
In  horror  the  bearers  hastened  to  hang  it  in  the  tower  ; 
And  its  dreadful  toll  was  heard  that  eve  until  the  midnight  hour  1 


X. 

But  silent  bode  it  after,  long ;  men  feared  its  verv  sound ; 

Bright  still  it  shone,  but  its  fearful  tone  thrilled  through  the  earth  around. 

If  ye  touch  it  with  the  finger  'tis  heard  for  miles  afar  ; 

But  the  ringers  only  toll  it  now  in  storm^  or  fire^  or  war  I 


(from  seidl.) 


I. 


High  on  the  hill of  Winanderban 

There  stands  a  lone and  deserted  pili 

A  church,  removed from  the  ken  of  Man^ 

But  nearer  Heaven  the  while  1 


n. 


Its  porch  is  darkened  with  moss  and  weeds« 
But  never  by  the  human  form. 

Save  when  some  wandering  wild  yager  needs 
A  shelter  from  the  storm. 


m. 

The  bells  that  once  pealed  such  solenm  chimes 
Hang  silent  in  the  turret's  height. 

Except  when  Tempest  and  Wind  at  times 
Awake  them  in  the  night. 

IV. 

Yet,  oft  and  oft  has  the  lightning's  fire 

Flashed  up  the  aisle  to  the  chancel  rail. 

And,  snake-like,  wound  round  the  slender  spire^ 
Nor  left  harm  in  its  trail  1 


V. 

A  time  there  was  when  the  harp  and  hymn 
Resounded  deep  through  this  hol^  Haunt, 

When  yon  high  roof,  now  adust  and  dim. 
Echoed  with  many  a  chaunt ! 


VI. 

But  monk  no  longer^  in  cloak  and  cowl» 

Sings  here  or  prays :  'tis  a  change  to  rue 

That  now  ye  hear  but  the  dismal  owl 
Hoot  forth  his  blank  <  To-whoo  I' 
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Yet,  as  the  halo  ' 
The  mourni 

The  air  of  Heaven  &. 
Whereon  this  I 


▼m. 


Green  grows  its  grass,  green,  and  soft,  and  tall ; 

And  far  more  brigntly  the  Summer's  flowers 
Bloom  and  rejoice  round  yon  ruined  wall, 

Than  many  in  garden  bowers ! 


And,  more  than  all,  there  surrounds  its  sod 

An  atmosphere  of  such  sanctity  I 
Oh,  straneer  I  wouldst  thou ask  aught  of  God, 

ELneel  here  in  prayer  with  me  1 


(AJ».  786.) 

(from  vogl.) 


At  midnight^  alone. 

On  the  red  battle-field 
Stands  Witekind,  Chief  of  the  Saxon  Host— - 
Alas  for  him  1.— the  day  has  been  lost ; 

All  dimmed  show  his  axe  and  shield. 
And  himself  stands  there  like  a  man  of  stone  1 

Woe,  woe,  woe. 
Oh,  woe  for  thee.  Prince  Witekind ! 

m 

Around  him  lie  piled. 

All  stiff  and  stark. 
His  warriors,  covered  with  wounds  and  blood. 
Yet  calm  in  feature  I     The  iron  mood 
And  countenance  fierce  and  dark 
Of  the  Saxon,  when  dead,  are  those  of  a  child ! 

Brave,  grav%  suave. 
Were  the  wazriors  of  noble  Witekind  1 


But  Witekind's  heart 

It  bums  like  fire— 
«'  Oh,  Karl  !"*  he  cries,  «« the  Gods  I  adore 
Will  yet  avenge  me  in  streams  of  gore. 

Thou  shfdt  not  baffle  their  ire- 
Low,  low  shalt  thou  lie  before  we  part  t 

Bow,  now,  thou 
By  Irmiaf  shalt,  before  Prince  Witddnd  r 


*  Charlemagne.  f  One  of  '^THteUnd's  idols. 
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IV. 

In  a  pilgrim's  garb. 

Which  hides  his  mail. 
He  wends  his  way  by  the  Weser's  flood. 
He  thirsts,  he  burns  for  the  Emperor's  blood — 

He  hath  sworn  he  shall  not  fail. 
And  forthright  as  the  javelin-barb. 

He  speeds  to  his  goal. 
The  brave,  the  untamed,  the  headlong  Witekind  I 

V. 

O'er  wilds  and  wastes. 

And  by  hill  and  plain. 
He  hieth  unhalting  day  or  night. 
The  lightning's  anger,  the  hurricane's  might. 

Assail  the  Hero  in  vain. 
On,  on  through  Saxony  still  he  hastes. 

Few  knew  who 
That  great-souled  warrior  was.  Prince  Witekind  I 

VI. 

Five  long  days  now 

Are  over  and  past. 
And  wearied  Nature  will  dree  no  more. 
He  sinks  to  rest  in  the  hollow  core 

Of  an  aged  oak  at  last. 
But  even  in  sleep  he  forgets  not  his  vow. 

No  I  oh,  no ! 
It  is  part  of  his  fiery  soul.  Prince  Witekind's  I 

vn. 

He  dreams  he  stands 

In  the  Emperor's  hall. 
And  he  lifts  his  arm  to  smite  his  foe. 
When  a  blinding  light-flash  lays  him  low. 

And  the  blade  and  the  buckler  fall 
On  the  marble  floor  from  his  paralysed  hands. 

But  anon  is  gone 
That  dream,  and  again  he  feels  he  is  Witekind  I 

vni. 

*'  Revenge '."  he  cries, 

"  It  shall  yet  be  mine  1" 
And,  like  a  destroying  Angel  of  Gloom, 
Despatched  from  the  realms  of  Death  and  Doom, 

Again  along  hill  and  ravine. 
And  marish  and  plain  and  forest  he  hies. 

Still  will  thrill 
That  thirst  of  blood  through  the  breast  of  Witekind! 

IX. 

Through  the  gates  of  Aix, 

In  his  dark  apparel. 
He  glides  as  a  ghost  through  the  thronged  street, 
*'  Say,  where,  my  friend,  am  I  like  to  meet 

Thy  blessed  Emperor  Karl? 
I  bear  him  weighty  tidings  to-day  1" 

Thus  asked  of  a  monk 
The  valorous  Pagan  warrior^  Witekind* 


1847.]  Thf  Conrenion  of  Wilekin,!. 


The  monk  replied — 

"  All  Europe  appears 
Too  DstTow  to  jield  the  great  Karl  a  liome  I 
But  hie  thee  hence  to  the  Minster- dome. 

For,  there,  in  the  morning  tide 
He  hearkens  the  holy  Mass  with  tears !" — 

The  heathen  frowned. 
Little  Keeled  the  monk  he  had  parted  vith  Witekind ! 


Few  minutes  more 

And  the  Pagan  Chief 
For  the  first  time  stands  upon  hotj  ground. 
With  cold  lixed  eye  he  gazes  around. 

Of  the  holy  Christian  behef. 
Of  the  God  whom  the  Nazarene  priests  adore. 

What  knows  or  cares 
The  barharous  idol -worshipper,  Wilekind? 


The  hymns  are  sung ; 

The  incense  mounts  ; 

The  aerges  burn  on  altar  and  nhrine  ; 

And  now  oulgushes  the  heavenly  nine 

Of  prajier  from  a  thousand  founts. 

The  veriest  babe  hath  found  a  tongue  ; 

And  a  strange  chango 
For  a  moment  illumei  the  soul  of  Witekind .' 


But  this  departs. 

And  he  darts  his  eyes 
With  a  searching  glance  around  the  pile, 
Until  in  the  chancel,  aboTe  the  aisle. 

At  length,  enthroned,  he  descries 
The  Idolized  of  all  Christian  hearts. 

All  mild  as  a  child 
He  seems,  though  scarce  in  the  sight  of  Prince  Witekind  I 


And  the  vestals  on  whom 

His  glance  now  turns, 
Shine  round  in  the  brilliant  Summer's  raj. 
Like  the  young  fresh  flowers  of  a  brighter  May. 

The  light  of  Devotion  bums, 
Aa  the  roses  of  Innocence  also  hloom 

On  their  fiur  brows — 
But  they  melt  not  the  iron  purpose  of  Witekind  I 


Long  stands  be  apart. 

All  stem  of  mood, 
He  thinks  on  the  corses  gory  and  pnle 
That  slrcw  the  depths  of  the  Weser  Vale, 

And  nought  but  his  Conqueror's  blood 
Can  quench  the  tires  of  his  vengeful  heart  1 

So  deems  and  dreams 
For  a  time  as  yet  the  hanght  Prince  Witekind  I 


I 
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XVI. 

But  there  flows  anon 
From  the  marvellous  choir 

A  strain  of  melody  full  and  clear 

What  magic  is  it  enchants  the  ear  ? 
The  tones  of  the  Voice  and  Lyre 

Are  hient  with  angelic  sweetness  in  one ; 
And  soon  the  sword 

Falls  loosened  and  lost  from  the  grasp  of  Witekind  I 

XVII. 

And  the  tinkling  hell 

Gives  forth  a  sound — 
And  the  Faithful,  nobles  and  dames^  bow  down^ 
And  Karl  bends  lowly  his  head  and  crown^ 

His  golden  crown  to  the  ground. 
Then  awhile  is  hushed  the  choir's  deep  swell ; 

And  awe  and  amaze 
Succeed  to  delight  in  the  soul  of  Witekind. 

XVIII. 

And  slowly  he  falls 

On  his  bended  knee. 
Emotions  he  never  hath  known  before 
Pervade  him  now  to  the  bosom's  core. 

Yet  never  with  joy  so  free 
Hath  he  worshipped  Stone  in  his  own  rude  halls. 

He  adoreth  God 
With  a  spirit  unbound  from  fear^  he  Witekind  I 

XIX. 

The  Mass  is  o'er. 

And  the  holy  hymns 
Are  chaunted  anew  by  Old  and  Young, 
And  as  Witekind  hears  them  freshly  sung 

There  thrills  through  his  heart  and  umbs 
A  deeper  ecstasy :  more  and  more 

To  his  bosom's  core, 
The  power  of  Chrbt  becomes  known  to  Witekind  I 

XX. 

"  Yes,  Karl  I"  he  cries, 

"  Thy  God  is  in  truth 
A  greater  than  all  my  gods  by  far 
There  dawns  on  my  soul  a  heavenly  star. 
I  have  worshipped  idols  from  youth  $ 
But  henceforth,  mark  me,  I  turn  mine  eyes 

To  Christ  alone!" 
So  spake  unto  Karl  the  noble  Prince  Witekind. 

XXI. 

And  Karl  replied— 
And  these  were  his  words, 

^^  All  honour  to  thee,  my  friend,  my  mate  I 

Thou  Saxon  Lion,  my  foe  of  late ! 
For  Christ  is  the  Lord  of  Lords, 

And  GoD  like  Him  there  is  none  beside— i 
Thine  angel  hath 

Sent  thee  hither  tcKday,  O,  Talorous  Witeldiid  1 
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"1  God 

H  UUv  I 

He  h&th  worK,  no  o 
He  thou  but  faithfu 
And  thou  in  tl 
That  never  another  ii  u 

The  eartl       ote  « 
And  glorj  will  mat  O,  Witekind  I 

xxni. 

**  Rule  henceforth  o'er 
.   Fair  Saxon^*s  land  ; 
Rule  thou,  and  thine  heirs  to  the  latest 
Thy  name  will  yet  shine  in  Historr's  |>age 

In  colours  glowing  and  ffrand  I" 
That  mightiest  Emperor  spake  no  more. 

But  the  crowd  aload 
Praised  God  for  the  change  in  the  heart  of  Witekind. 


(raoii  COUNT    auimiPiio.) 


I. 

There  lived  years  back  a  dismal  chum  of  miDe, 

Who  stuck  to  me  like  leather. 
Not  one  solo  single  hour  from  ten  to  nine 

Hut  found  us  both  together. 
He  bored  me  till  my  very  soul  despaired 

In  east- windy  weather. 
And  I  might  either  growl  or  grin  ;  he  cared 

Not  one  feather  whether. 


II. 

"  Take  up  a  pistol,**  would  the  scoundrel  say, 

'*  And  just  draw  the  trigger 
Against  your  numscull  this  chill  drizzly  day. 

I'll  be  your  grare-digger  V* 
\,  in  reply,  would  sigh, — and  try  and  fry 

A  chop — but  the  horrid  nigger 
When  I  had  eaten  it  would  wax  well  nigh 

Thrice  uglier  and  bigger  1 


IIL 

O'er  all  facetious  funny  things  this  dull 

Dog  was  sure  to  throw  a 
Hideous,  hugeous  odious  bucketfull 

Of  cold  water,  or  co-c6a  ; 
He  wouM  suggest  to  you  strange  thoughts  and  dirk^ 

And  would  oAen  go  a 
Dreary  voyage  in  some  lone  monster-ark, 

Like  old  Gaffer  Noah. 
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IV. 


Quoth  he  to  me  at  last — *'  There'll  sing  no  gale 

Through  your  churchyard  bower-yew — 
Because  a  big  fish — very  like  a  whale — 

Will  one  o'  these  days  devour  you. 
What  matter,  though  ?     Come,  now,  don't  let  my  tale 

So  utterly  o'erpower  you  1 
My  poor  soft  smoky  slob,  you  turn  quite  pale — 

Pray,  are  you  ilJ,  eh  ? — How 're  you  ? 


V. 

*'  This  fish  won't  bolt  you — mark  you  that,  now — do  ! 

He'll  be  for  preferring 
To  masticate  you  at  leisure, — much  as  you 

Might  a  cod  or  herring. 
While  he  preys,  you'll  have  time  to  pray  al-so ; 

Bit  by  bit  a  bury'ng 
Into  his  mighty  maw  you'll  slowly  go — 

Don't  doubt  it — I'm  unerring !" 


VI. 

I  called  upon  our  mortified  P.  P. 

On  a  not-long-passed  day. 
"  Pray  will  you  eat  some  fish  ?"  he  asked  of  me- 

"  This,  you  know  is  a  fast-day." 
I  looked,  I  guess,  as  gloomy  and  as  grim 

As  Algiers'  out-ca5^  Dey. 
"  Quite  the  reverse  /"  at  length  I  answered  him. 

For  I  thought  upon  my  last  dayl 


vir. 

But  Summer  came — and  one  fine  balmy  morn 

I  took  a  thought  to  travel. 
So,  slinging  round  my  neck  my  bugle-horn, 

I  trudged  it  o'er  the  gravel. 
The  intricacies  of  many  a  wild  and  wood 

Did  I  that  day  unravel. 
And,  after  clearing  forest,  field  and  flood, 

I  reached  the  hill  of  Stavel. 


VIII. 

I  clomb  it  up,  and  glanced  around — the  sight 
Was  beautiful  and  cheery. 

My  soul  felt  quite  reborn,  my  spirits  light— 
Never  was  I  less  weary  I 

But — my  poor  comrade — the  unfortunate  wight- 
Poor  old  Sir  Dismal  Dreary — 

Where  was  he  ?     Had  he  taken  fright  and  flight? 
I  missed  him, — and  grew  jeery. 


IX. 

**  The  poor,  poor  devil  1  thus  I  spake — **  O  where, 
Where  in  the  wide  world  is  he?'" 

I  looked  down  to  the  valley  far  and  fair. 
And  felt  my  brain  grow  dizzy. 


\** 
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I  wondered,  pondered,  i  d  guesses— 

Conjee       fl  -  t  busy. 

But|  ha  \.^what*8 1       *  I  see  him  lie 

Down  me      >  i— Yes^  'tis  he ! 


I  made  mj  way  to  him.     He  was  dead  1    Ho  I  Ho  I 

If  the  wind  had  been  a  wafter 
Of  my  guffaws  the  town  of  St^vel  might  show 

The  loss  of  many  a  rafter. 
There  never  was  heard,  I  seriously  believe. 

Such  uproarious  laughter 
As  mine  that  day  was, — and, — which  makes  me  grieve^ 
Will  be  none  such  hereafter. 

XI. 

I  buried  the  poor  fellow — aiid  upon 

His  grave  I  wrote  as  follows^ 
*'  Here  lies  an  ancient  plague,  Herr  ^figfOtioVi. 

My  enemy — and  Apollo's. 
Peace  with  his  bones  !    Don't  wake  him,  friend !    He  may. 

The  hogg^h  wretch  who  swallows 
Too  many  sausages  I"    I  then  went  my  way 

Home  o'er  the  hills  and  hollows  I 

J.  C.  M. 
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CHAPTER   U. 


DIRECTIONS   TO   TOURISTS^   AND   REQUI- 
SITES   FOR   THE    EXPEDITION. 

Your  first  care  should  be  to  get  into 
Switzerland.    You  may  enter  it  either 
by  Germany  or  France ;  Rhine  it,  or 
Rhone  it,   at  your  discretion.     The 
approach  from  Germany  is  through 
the  Vallee  de  L'Enfert  which  will  re- 
mind you  that  the  ancient  name  of 
the  country  was  ^eZ-vetia.     It  would 
seem,  indeed,  that  either  Beelzebub, 
Mephistopheles,  or  some  other  demon 
of  distinction,  had,  time  out  of  mind, 
meddled  a  good  deal  in  the  local  affairs 
of  the   Swiss,  from    the  number   of 
bridges  which  bear  the  appellation  of 
Pont'de-Diable,    and  also    from    the 
number   of    Alpine   pinnacles,   which 
are  probably  named  from  the  satanic 
horns,  such  as  the  Matterhorn,  Schreck- 
horn,  Faulhorn,  Netterhorn,  and  Wild- 
horn.     The  coolness  of  the  country 
naturally  recommends  it  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  torrid  climes.     The  transi- 
tion from  *•  Alps  of  fire"  to  Alps  of 
snow,  must  be  prodigiously  refreshing. 
Saussure  recommends    those    who 
are  unused  to   Alpine  excursions,  to 
accustom  themselves,  for   some  time 
before   they   set   out,   to   look    down 
from  heights,  and  over  precipices,  so 
as  to  familiarize  their  eyes  with  peeps 
into   abysses,   and  guard  against  the 
dizziness  which  is  apt  to  seize  inex- 
perienced people  at  fearful  elevations. 
To  act  upon  this  prudent  advice,  you 
may  make  a  tour  of  visits  to  all  the 
steeples  and  public  monuments  in  the 
metropolis ;    you   would  probably   be 
permitted  to  pass  an  hour  a- day  on 
the  ball  of  St.  PauFs,  for  a  fair  remu- 
neration to   the   Dean   and  Chapter. 
At  all  events,  there  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent your  taking  an  hour's  exercise, 
every  morning,  on  the  parapet  of  your 
own  house.      With  your  knapsack  on 
your  back,  and  your  pole  in  your  hand, 
it  would  be  a  capital  training  for  the 
Alps,  and  make  you  a  very  entertain- 
ing   subject  of  observation  to    your 


opposite   neighbourSf  into    the    bar- 
gain. 

THE   KNAPSACK. 

Pedestrians  usually  carry  knapsacks: 
if  you  are  an  ass,  you  will  carry  your 
pannier  on  your  cum  back ;  if  you  are 
a  sensible  man,  you  will  carry  it  by 
proxy.  It  makes  a  considerable  dif- 
ference in  packing  a  knapsack,whether 
the  tourut  meani  to  carrj^  it  himself, 
or  make  a  guide  carry  it  for  him. 
However,  practice  will  do  a  great  deal 
for  you  in  thb  respect  also.  You 
might  take  a  preparatory  excursion, 
fully  accoutred,  moustached  and  all, 
up  Snow  Hill,  fancying  it  Mont 
Blanc ;  try  your  strength  in  the  passes 
of  Cheapside  ;  or  what  would  you 
think  of  an  experimental  tour  in  the 
Savoy  ? 

WHAT  TO   PUT   IN   IT. 

One  shirt  at  least^the  more  like  a 
sailor's  the  better,  it  beine  the  present 
mode  for  landsmen  to  Iook  as  like 


men  as  possible  in  that  respect.  If 
you  are  an  Englishman,  you  will  take 
soap  ;  if  a  German,  you  will  dispense 
with  it.  A  razor  would  be  superfluous, 
as  you  will  aim  at  being  horribly  Atrmte 
on  your  travels,  and  continue  yery  hairy 
even  for  some  months  after  your  re- 
turn home.  A  good  plan  is  to  choose 
a  comrade  who  is  likely  to  be  tolerably 
well  provided  with  all  the  little  ac- 
commodations for  the  toilette,  such  as 
brushes,  bear's-grease,  eau-de-  Cologne, 
&c.,  as  well  as  with  a  few  pur  of 
extra  shoes  and  stockings.  This  will 
save  you  the  trouble  of  encumbering 
yourself  with  a  variety  of  articles,  yery 
convenient  to  have,  but  yery  trouble- 
some to  carry,  and  also  very  easily  lost 
in  the  confusion  of  a  start  by  day- 
break. One  of  the  party,  at  least, 
ought  to  carry  a  looking-glass,  for  the 
looking-glasses  in  the  Md-rooms  of 
the  Swiss  as  well  as  the  Gernuok  inns. 
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are  generally  hung  so  high,  that  tra- 
vellers who  do  shave  themselves  are 
obliged  to  call  for  a  ladder,  or  clamber 
upon  their  dressing  tables.  If  you 
propose  to  do  Mont-Blanc^  or  any  of 
the  great  Alpine  exploits,  you  ought 
to  be  provided  with  a  g^een  gauze 
veil*  lip-salve  in  quantities,  boxes  of 
pectoral  lozenges,  a  stethoscope,  iron 
crampons  for  your  feet,  hatchets  to 
cut  the  mountains  down  that  oppose 
your  progress,  planks  to  throw  over 
chasms,  and  ropes  by  which  you  and 
your  guides  may  be  attached  together, 
so  that  when  one  falls  or  slips  into  a 
crevice,  the  rest  may  be  sure  to  follow 
him.  You  ought  also,  on  an  expedi- 
tion of  this  nature,  to  be  furnished 
with  writing  materials ;  and  there  is 
a  very  useful  little  book,  entitled, 
*'  Five  Minutes'  Advice  on  the  Making 
of  Wills,"  which  I  would  strongly 
advise  you  to  add  to  your  other  ac- 
coutrements, if  you  do  not  happen  to 
have  a  lawyer  in  your  suite  or  party. 

I  need  not  advise  you  to  wear  the 
oddest-shaped  hat  (any  colour  but 
black)  that  you  can  procure  for  money. 
It  has  often  struck  me  that  the  love 
of  wearing  fantastic  hats  is,  with  nine 
tourists  out  of  ten,  more  than  half 
their  motive  for  going  abroad.  It  is 
an  innocent  pleasure  or  pride — gratify 
it  by  all  means ;  and  I  do  not  see  why 
you  should  not  wear  a  coat  equally 
outr^,  to  match.  Let  the  buttons  be 
as  big  as  Stilton  cheeses,  and  the 
pockets  innumerable.  The  skirts 
cannot  be  too  preposterous.  You 
ought  to  look  picturesque,  going  to 
such  a  country  as  Switzerland.  The 
pedestrian  enjoys,  in  common  with  the 
painter  and  poet,  the  licence — "  quid- 
libet  aitdendi*' — of  daring  anything  in 
the  way  of  dress  or  undress. 

You  may  meet  your  dearest  friend 
in  an  Alpine  party,  and  not  recognize 
him.  The  lawyer  exchanges  his  wig 
and  gown  for  a  straw  hat  and  a  blouse. 
The  doctor  arrays  himself  as  a  cha- 
mois-hunter, and  trys  to  look  as  if  he  only 
killed  game.  That  personage  who  is  so 
very  like  a  bandit  on  the  Rhigi,  is  not 
very  remote  from  one  in  London  either, 
for  he  is  an  attorney  of  Serjeant's  Inn. 
That  desperate-looking  Whiskerandos, 
in  a  French  casquette  and  Russia- duck, 
is  a  quiet  curate  when  he  is  at  home  in 
Essex.  But  who,  in  the  name  of  all 
that  is  marvellous,  is  that  romantic 
figure,  with  a  conical  beaver,  pistols 


in  his  belt,  brandishing  his  pole  like  a 
battle-axe,  now  and  then  winding  his 
horn  like  a  mountain-chief,  and  brown 
and  bearded  as  a  field  of  ripe  wheat  ? 
Can  it  be  William  Tell  ?— can  it  be 
Werner  Stauffacher,  or  one  of  the  im- 
mortal three  of  Griitli  ?  No  ;  by  all 
that  is  outrageous,  I  know  him  now. 
It  is  Mr.  Thomas  Perkins  of  Alder- 
mansbury  1 

GUIDES. 

Guides  are  paid  in  Switzerland  nz 
French  francs  a-day.  They  are  bound 
to  guide  you  to  all  manner  of  danger- 
ous places  for  that  sum ;  and,  in  gene- 
ral, they  acquit  themselves  honestly  of 
their  engagement.  The  peculiarity  of 
their  profession  is,  that  they  are  re- 
tained and  rewarded  expressly  to  lead 
people  into  perilous  situations.  They  are 
bound  to  bring  you  into  difficulties,  but 
under  no  manner  of  obligation  to  bring 
you  safe  out  of  them.  The  dangers 
of  Alpine  travelling  consist  much  more 
in  following  guides  than  in  dupensing 
with  them.  You  can  hazard  your  neck 
often  enough,  without  paying  Alphonse 
Cassetete,  or  Annibal  rassamonte,  five 
shillings  a-day  to  assist  vou.  However, 
it  is  the  fashion  to  talce  a  guide,  or 
guides, .  and  you  will,  of  course,  be 
Kuided  by  the  fashion.  Do  so,  there- 
fore, by  all  means ;  but  don't  blame 
Guido  Mount  joy,  if  vou  leave  your 
bones  on  the  glaciers  for  the  lammer- 
geyer  to  pick,  after  the  wolves  have 
dined  on  you.  I  have  no  objection  to 
make  to  the  principle  which  Murray 
lays  down,  that  *'  a  guide  ought  not  to 
be  too  far  advanced  tn  years,*'    Do  not 

fo  up  the  Jungfrau,  or  attempt  the 
urea  pass,  with  a  cicerone  past  se- 
venty. See  that  he  is  not  blind,  or 
lame,  or  deaf  as  a  post,  or  epileptic, 
or  apoplectic,  or  far  advanced  in  con- 
sumption or  asthma.  Try  him  with 
your  stethoscope,  and  get  your  physi- 
cian to  examine  him.  He  ought  to 
be  a  stout  fellow,  not  only  to  carry  all 
the  baggage  that  you,  as  a  prudent 
and  possibly  a  scientific  rambler,  will 
naturally  insbt  upon  taking  with  you, 
but  also,  upon  many  occasions,  to  carry 
yourself  in  the  bargun.  Mr.  Craven 
Quartz,  the  geologist,  traversed  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  guide,  who 
had  to  carry  (in  addition  to  a  hundred 
other  things)  the  works  of  Cuvier  and 
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Agazziz;  a  hammer  to  chip  the  rocks, 
and  specimens  of  all  the  Alps.  Many 
guides  refuse  to  accompany  geologists, 
except  for  extraordinary  remuneration. 
They  have  not  the  same  objection  to 
botanists. 

Here  let  us  quote,  with  cordial  ap- 
proval, another  excellent  counsel  from 
the  red  book,  which  assures  us,  that 
"  a  little  civility  to  the  guide,  on  the 
part  of  his  employer,  will  not  be  im- 
proper." The  economy  here  recom- 
mended is  especially  to  be  admired. 
Civility,  as  Jonathan  Wild  says  of 
mischief,  is  too  good  a  thing  to  be 
wasted.  A  little  will  do  for  a  Swiss 
mountaineer,  and  even  that  little,  adds 
Murray,  will  not  be  laid  out  without 
a  fair  prospect  of  return.  *'  A  cigar 
or  a  glass  of  brandy  will  rarely  be 
thrown  away ;  it  is  likely  to  produce 
assiduity  and  communicativeness  on 
the  part  of  the  guide."  The  latter 
effect  is  certainly  likely  to  be  produced 
by  the  brandy.  If  one  glass  fails  to 
produce  it,  the  tourist  may  try  a  second. 

We  have  called  the  guides  a  profes^ 
sion.  Those  of  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni  are  so  particularly,  for  they 
form  a  kind  of  guild  or  fraternity, 
under  the  control  of  an  officer  ap- 
pointed by  the  Sardinian  government. 
They  are  regularly  bred  to  their  call- 
ing ;  highly  educated  men,  and  sub- 
jected to  an  examination,  as  to  charac- 
ter and  competency,  before  they  are 
svjclmitted  into  the  corporation.  These 
examinations  are  not  public,  and  there- 
fore but  little  is  known  of  them  to 
the  world.  I  am  enabled,  however, 
to  favour  the  reader  with  an  abstract 
of  one  of  them,  held,  not  long  since, 
at  the  College  of  Chamouni — a  vacan- 
cy having  occurred  in  the  corps  :— 

**  What  is  your  name  ?" 

*'  Hannibal  Passamonte." 

**  Are  vou  descended  from  the  great 
Hannibaf?" 

«  No,  from  the  Tete  Noir." 

««  What  are  you  ?" 

**  A  mountaineer." 

"  What  do  you  know  ?" 

"  The  Alps." 

**  When  there  are  three  paths  to 
the  same  point,  which  do  you  take  ?" 

"  The  safest,  when  left  to  myself; 
any  one  of  them,  if  well  paid  for 
it." 

**  When  you  are  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain,  which  is  the  shortest  cut 
down  ?" 


*<  The  most  perpendicular." 

••When  there  is  no  path,  or  the 
path  is  obliterated  by  a  fall  of  snow, 
what  do  you  follow  ?" 

••  My  nose." 

••  When  you  come  to  an  impassable 
object — a  wall  of  ice,  for  instance — 
how  do  you  proceed?" 

••  I  don't  proceed  at  all." 

•*  Can  you  jump  crevices  ?" 

••  I  can,  but  not  with  a  geologist  on 
my  back." 

••  Are  you  cool  in  danger  ?" 

*•  Cool  enough,  whether  in  danger 
or  safety." 

••  When  a  tourist  tumbles  a  thou- 
sand feet  or  so  down  a  crevice,  what 
do  you  do  ?" 

••  I  leave  him  there." 

••  Can  you  carry  ropes,  ladders,  bags, 
barometers,  blankets,  umbrellas,  great- 
coats, baskets  of  provisions,  tolescopes, 
stethoscopes,  and  handbooks  ?" 

••  I  can,  and  a  rifle  to  shoot  a  cha- 
mois, or  a  small  brass  cannon  for  the 
echoes." 

•<  Can  you  act  as  a  dragoman  ?*' 

••  Yes,  I  can  drag  a  man  up  a 
steep  place,  with  ropes,  when  the  case 
requires  it." 

<•  I  mean  can  you  act  as  interpreter? 
-^what  language  do  you  know  ?" 

••  None ;  but  I  know  a  dozen  pa- 
tois." 

••  Are  you  obliging  and  intelligent?" 

«  Extremely." 

••  Have  you  a  store  of  anecdotes  to 
amuse  your  employers  ?" 

*•  Yes,  two  capital  ones,  of  gentle- 
men who  went  up  Mont  Blano  and 
never  came  down,  and  three  or  four 
travellers  who  went  down  other  moun- 
tains, and  never  came  up." 

••  You  may  pass :  digmu  eii  hiiran 
in  nostro  dodo  corpore* 

MODES  OF  TBAYBLLINO  IN 
SWITZERLAND. 

The  roads  in  Switzerland  are^  in 
genera],  far  from  being  as  lerel  as 
bowling-greens,  particmlarly  those 
across  the  Alps,  which  are  so  Terj 
mountainous,  that  it  is  ezceedinglj 
up-hill  work  to  traverse  them.  Pecmle 
who  dislike  mountam  traveUmg,  but 
are  anxious,  notwUkttandingf  to  make 
a  Swiss  tour,  should  confine  their  ram* 
blings  to  the  cantons  of  Basle,  Neuf- 
chatel,  and  Soleure.  These,  and  a 
few  other  district^  are  at  flat  as  any 
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shire  in  England.  You  may  peram- 
bulate them  for  months^  and  know  as 
little  about  the  Alps  as  the  Himalayas. 
I  cannot  conscientiously  disapprove  of 
this  plan,  for  nothing  can  be  more 
comic  than  the  notion  of  passing  a 
summer  in  Switzerland,  and  never 
seeing  an  Alp.  To  have  this  to  say, 
would  make  a  man  a  greater  lion  m 
London  than  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc 
itself.  However,  you  may  penetrate 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  Alpine  re- 
gions, and  see  very  little  of  the  scenery, 
or  as  little  of  it  as  you  please.  The 
Winkle  family  always  travel  by  night ; 
but  the  course  usually  adopted  by  our 
countrymen  is,  to  make  the  tour  in  a 
close  carriage ;  by  which  meians  it  is 
astonishing  how  little  may  be  seen  of 
the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the 
country.  If  you  are  Irish,  I  need  not 
recommend  you  to  travel  in  a  covered 
car ;  for  you  will  naturally  prefer  that 
vehicle  to  any  other  in  the  world.  A 
party  of  Young  Irelanders,  I  am  told, 
made  the  tour  of  Switzerland  last  sum- 
mer in  one  of  these  genuine  Hibernian 
conveyances.  It  must  have  been  highly 
diverting  to  have  seen  them  thrusting 
out  their  heads,  turn  about,  to  have  a 
peep  at  the  Staubach  fall,  or  a  glimpse 
of  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau. 

But  Young  Ireland  is  quite  outdone 
in  this  respect  by  Young  Germany. 
The  German  students  (the  most  arrant 
tourists  in  Europe)  have  a  method  of 
their  own,  to  avoid  getting  a  glimpse 
of  the  natural  features  of  whatever 
land  they  visit — they  keep  themselves 
perpetually  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of 
'tobacco  smoke. 

The  easiest  and  pleasantest  way  to 
make  a  pedestrian  tour  in  the  Alps,  is 
to  take  a  diligence,  a  voiture,  or  a 
steamer,  whenever  you  can.  Posting 
has  the  recommendation  of  beipg  the 
most  expensive,  and,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  the  most  imposing  method 
of  travelling.  Murray  informs  us,  that 
**  the  traveller  with  four  horses  needs 
not  take  two  postilions  unless  he 
wishes  ;'*  but  he  omits  to  add,  that  if 
he  does  wish,  he  may  tsMefour,  The 
posting  arrangements  of  the  country 
are  even  more  amusing  than  the  coin- 
age ;  for  there  is  not  onl^  a  different 
rate  in  every  canton,  but  m  some  dis- 
tricts (the  Grisons,  for  example)  it 
varies  with  the  nature  of  the  road, 
which,  of  course,  in  such  a  country. 


is  tantamount  to  a  variation  every  ^vq 
minutes.  You  see  by  this  how  pru- 
dent it  is  in  the  Puddicomes  to  carry 
their  own  theodolite  with  them,  and 
take  their  own  surveys. 

But  not  only  does  the  rate  of  post« 
ing  vary  in  this  diverting  manner,  but 
the  pour-boire,  or  trinkeld,  to  the  post- 
boy, fluctuates  in  the  same  comical 
way.  The  postilion  expects  the  pour- 
boire,  whether  he  is  thirsty  or  not. 
You  may  pay  it  to  the  post-master,  if 
you  choose,  but  if  you  do,  vou  will  have 
to  pay  it  over  again  to  the  postilion. 
Murray  says  that  '^two  zwansigers 
is  more  than  enough,  and  will  quite 
satisfy  him ;"  but  this  is  quite  apocry- 
phal. A  great  many  people  in  the 
world  have  more  than  enough  without 
being  quite  satisfied,  and  the  Swiss 
postilion  is  one  of  the  number. 

Distance  in  Switzerland  is  measured 
not  by  miles  but  by  minutes — a  con- 
fusion of  space  and  time  which  ean« 
not  be  admired  too  much.  You  ask 
how  far  it  is  to  Berne,  and  you  are 
told  two  hours.  For  consistency  they 
ought  to  measure  time  by  distance, 
and  when  asked,  how  long  is  it  to  din- 
ner, answer  so  many  leagues  or  fur- 
longs. *'It  has  been  ascertained," 
says  the  red-book,  **  by  an  experienced 
Alpine  traveller,  that  to  clear  two 
English  miles  an  hour  up  a  steep  moun- 
tain, requires  good  walking,*" — if  the 
mountain  is  perpendicular — very, 

BAD  BOAOS,  AND  HOW  TO  ACT  IN  SUCH 

CASES. 

There  are  many  good  roads  in 
Switzerland,  hot  there  are  some  bad 
ones.  When  yon  come  to  "  a  bad  bit," 
you  may  follow  either  one  or  other  of 
two  courses — proceed  on  your  jour- 
ney, making  the  best  of  it ;  or  obsti- 
nately refuse  to  go  a  step  farther,  and 
address  a  spirited  remonstrance  to  the 
Swiss  Board  of  Works,  or  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  calling  on  them  to  make 
the  necessary  repairsyorfAtrt^A.  Should 
this  appeal  be  neglected,  there  is  no- 
thing to  hinder  you  from  writing  to 
M.  Morier,  the  British  minister  at 
Berne;  and  should  he  fiul  to  inter- 
pose, or  interpose  without  effect,  you 
may,  if  you  please,  dispatch  an  ener- 
getic letter  to  Lord  Palmerston,  with 
as  many  quotations  as  you  ohuse  from 
Puffendorf  and  Grotius. 
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ALPINE    PASSES — OIL    AND    VINEGAR. 

The  Alps  are  ordinarily  traversed 
by  what  are  called  "passes.**  You 
may  either  avail  yourself  of  the  passes 
already  existing,  or  cut  out  new  ones 
for  yourself.  Hannibal's  receipt  for 
making  an  Alpine  pass  is  said  to  have 
been  vinegar.  The  philosophical  tour- 
ist may  put  a  cruet  in  his  pocket  and 
try  the  experiment.  My  own  belief 
is,  that  sweets  are  much  better  things 
than  sours  for  overcoming  the  impedi- 
ments of  life.  I  have  known  oil  to 
work  miracles,  but  never,  except  in 
Livy,  heard  of  vinegar  achieving  any- 
thing prodigious.  Hannibal  was  a 
type  of  your  querulous,  perverse,  cross- 
grained,  grumbling  travellers,  who 
think  acids  the  only  powerful  agents 
in  moral  chemistry ;  and  I  am  so  far 
from  believing  in  their  power  to  re- 
move mountains,  that  I  doubt  very 
much  if  new  Alps  are  not  more  likely 
to  be  created  by  their  system  of  engi- 
neering. 

DILIGENCES   AND    VOITURES. 

The  Swiss  Diligence  is  not  inferior 
in  elegance  to  the  French.  Diligences 
are  figuratively  said  to  run  daily  be- 
tween most  of  the  large  towns  in 
Switzerland;  in  reality  they  do  not 
travel  quite  so  fast.  The  diligences 
are  attached  to  the  post-office;  and 
from  the  rate  at  which  some  of  them 
travel,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
attachment  was  an  actual  one  by  strap 
and  buckle.  On  some  routes  they 
have  a  diverting  method  of  suddenly 
transferring  passengers  from  one  coach 
to  another,  without  any  discoverable 
reason  but  the  absolute  will  and  plea- 
sure  of  the  conductor.  The  fun  of 
such  a  turn-out  is  often  improved  by 
the  circumstance  of  its  taking  place  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  when  people 
have  nothing  else  to  do,  you  know, 
but  laugh  and  enjoy  themselves.  Dull 
fellows,  who  travel  with  bags  and 
portmanteaus,  in  the  singular  or  dual 
number,  lose  half  the  humour  of 
incidents  of  this  sort.  It  is  only  the 
tourist  who  has  the  proper  quantity  of 
luggage,  who  is  in  a  position  to  enjoy 
it  thoroughly. 

On  voitures  and  voituriers,  who  can 
say  m  uch,  or  anything  new  ?  The  grave 
guide-books  inmrm  you  that  there  are 
a  grent  many  roguish  voituriers  ;  and 
their  advice  is,  that  before  making  en- 


gagements with  them,  you  should  con- 
sult the  landlord  of  your  inn,  who,  how- 
ever, you  are  told,  is  just  as  likely  to  be 
a  rogue  himself.  So  much  for  the  grave 
guide-books !  Our  advice  is,  to  take 
your  chance.  If  you  are  destined  to 
have  a  rogue  for  your  charioteer,  you 
must  submit  to  destiny.  Vogue  la  ga^ 
lere!  Keep  laughing,  and  don*t  ex- 
pect Roman  virtue  on  a  Swiss  coach- 
box. The  horses  of  a  voiturier  are 
of  more  importance  than  his  honesty, 
and  a  bad  man  is  not  necessarily  a  bad 
whip.  The  presumption  is  rather  the 
other  way.  Mr.  Murray  observes,  not 
without  some  show  of  reason,  that  a 
voiturier  ought  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  road  he  has  to  travel ;  but  it  is  ra- 
ther hard  to  insist  upon  his  being  mas- 
ter of  French,  Italian,  and  German, 
with  all  their  dialects  and  combina- 
tions. Besides,  if  your  coachman  is  a 
good  linguist,  you  lose  all  the  diversion 
arising  from  your  own  incapability  of 
parleying  with  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try; your  ignorance  is  throum  away, 
and  an  exhaustless  fund  of  contre-tems 
and  cross-purposes  along  with  it. 

THE   CHAR-A-BANC. 

But  the  proper  vehicle  for  a  comie 
tourist  is  the  national  carriage  of  Swits- 
erland — the  char-h-hanc.  This  may  be 
described,  say  the  authorities  on  these 
points,  as  the  body  of  a  gig  placed  side- 
ways on  four  wheels,  at  a  very  little 
distance  from  the  ground.  It  is  sur- 
rounded by  leather  curtains,  to  keep 
out  the  rain  on  a  wet  day,  and  the 
scenery  on  a  fine  one.  It  is  made  to 
hold  two  persons,  or  three  at  a  pinch, 
and  a  pinch  it  certainly  is,  when  it  car- 
ries a  trio.  In  fact  the  clearest  idea  to 
be  got  of  it  is  by  conceiviDg  the  half  of 
an  Irish  jaunting-oar,  the  meet  oomical 
conveyance  in  the  universe,  as  far  as 
knowledge  of  the  universe  extends. 
People  who  love  being  jolted,  prefer  a 
char-a-banc  to  any  other  kind  of  car- 
riage. Those  who  do  not,  prefin*  any 
other  carriage  to  a  char-i-banc  The 
usual  charge  is  ten  francs  a-daT,  and 
there  is  no  additional  demand  fir  the 
jolting,  which  is  unasnallv  modest  for 
Switzerland.  The  ehar-i-buio  is  much 
commended  in  the  hand-books  for  the 
facility  it  affords  for  jumping  either  an 
or  off  it.  The  readiness  with  which 
one  can  do  the  latter,  is  certainly  the 
greatest  advantage  it  possesses. 
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SWISS  INNS. 

Switzerland  is  a  land  of  inn-keepers. 
The  Swiss  are  an  hotel-keeping  people 
essentially.    They  trade  upon  tourists^ 
and  their  capital  in  trade  is  the  Alps. 
Without  their  scenery  their  inn-keep- 
ers  would  he  insolvent.      They  are 
fond  of  their  mountains  with  reason^ 
for  they  make  money  of  them.     Their 
valleys  are  valleys  of  diamonds,  and 
every  torrent  is  to  them  a  Pactolus. 
Switzerland   would  fall   only  for  its 
waterfalls  ;  and   its   prospects  would 
be  bleak  only  for  its  everlasting  snows. 
The  sublime  and  beautiful  are  to  its 
inhabitants  what  their  broad  cloth  and 
cutlery  are  to  the  people  of  England. 
Every  Alphas  its  value  in  the  market^ 
and  the  Swiss  stock-jobber  regards  a 
landslip  like  a  fall  in  the  funds.    Many 
inn-keepers  are  wealthy  men,  and  per- 
sonages in  their  cantons.     They  are 
often  magistrates,  and,  in  that  capacity^ 
occasionally  »\t  and  determine  appeals 
against  themselves  as  hosts.     You  are 
cheated  at  the  bar,  and  find  the  man 
by   whom  you  have  been  defrauded 
presiding  in  the  court  to  which  yoa 
fly  for  redress.     Mine  host  of  to-day 
is  my  lord  of  to-morrow :  an  enter- 
taining metamorphosis,  the  natural  re- 
sult of    which   is   tn/i-justice.      The 
Swiss  Bonifaces  have  the  reputation 
of  being  as  prolix  in  their   bills  as 
equity  lawyers  ;  but  they  are  only  ex- 
tortionate with  the  English,  which  is, 
no  doubt,  intended  to  be  a  compliment 
to  the  superior  wealth  and  liberality  of 
our   countrymen ;    at   all    events,  it 
ought  to  be  so  taken.     Compare  the 
bill  presented  to  an   English  gentle- 
man (an  Oxonian,  for  example),  with 
that  handed  to  a  beggarly  German 
student  for  precisely  the  same  accom- 
modation :  what  can  be  more  flatter- 
ing to  the  pride  of  a  Britou  ? — a  na- 
tive of  the  country  which  is  (or  was, 
until  the    corn-laws  were   repealed) 
*'  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations,  and 
the  wonder  of  the  world." 

The  Swiss  are  so  fond  of  the  Eng- 
lish, that  in  many  of  the  inns  they  will 
resort  to  a  variety  of  tricks  and  ma- 
noeuvres for  the  purpose  of  detaining 
their  agreeable  guests.  They  some- 
times even  give  their  hotels  English 
names — such  as  "Hotel  Gibbon,*' 
"  Hotel  Byron,"  or  "  Hotel  de  Grande 
Bretagne."  They  have  ^e  table-d*- 
hotes  expressly  for  us,  knowing  the 


immense  importance  attached,  in  Eng- 
landy  to  late  dinner-hours,  as  a  dis- 
tinctive characteristic  of  ^^high  so- 
ciety." Nay,  the  inn-keepers  of  Lu- 
cerne and  Thun  have  actually  built 
English  chapels,  and  endowed  minis- 
ters, to  offer  the  highest  conceivable 
inducement  to  English  tourists  to  pass 
the  Sunday  with  them.  In  this  we 
are  not  merely  to  admire  the  pecu- 
niary generosity  of  these  hospitable 
aubergistes,  but  their  religious  libe- 
rality much  more;  for  we  must  re- 
member that  the  inn-keepers  of  Thun 
and  Lucerne,  who  thus  politely  pro- 
vide for  the  religious  wants  of  Pro- 
testant travellers,  are  Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves. 

One  thing  very  remarkable  in  the 
Swiss  inns,  is  the  passion  for  *'boii-^ 
gies."  You  don't  want  them,  you 
don't  call  for  them,  you  don't  light 
them ;  you  go  to  bed  by  twilight,  or 
by  the  moon,  or  by  the  mild  lustre  of 
one  of  those  inches  of  candles,  in  small 
plated  candlesticks,  which  you  find  in 
regiments  in  the  corridor ;  but  the 
bougies  either  follow  you,  or  await 
you;  they  are  thrust  upon  you  like 
greatness  on  Malvolio.  You  are  flat- 
tered ;  you  wonder  what  it  can  mean  ; 
you  begin  to  think  it  is  some  religious 
rite,  or  some  ancient  hospitable  usase 
— still,  not  requiring  the  pair  of  gu 
gantic  wax-lights,  you  do  not  kindle* 
much  less  consume  them.  You  lie 
down,  muse  and  marvel  until  vou  fall 
asleep,  and  forget  candles  of  all  deno- 
minations, wax,  tallow,  spermaceti* 
composite.  In  the  morning  you  are 
up  before  the  sun,  make  a  crepuscular 
toilette,  take  a  precipitate  breakfast* 
grasp  your  pole,  halloo  to  your  guide, 
throw  on  your  blouse,  and  you  would 
never  think  of  the  bougies  more,  were 
it  not  that  when  the  bill  is  presented, 
you  are  sure  to  find  (if  you  don't  pay 
It  without  inspection,  the  best  way  to 
avoid  disputes)  a  reappearance  on  pa- 
per of  tne  gigantio  wax-lights,  with 
some  algebraic  characters  over  against 
them,  which  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  Swiss  hieroglyphics  satisfies  you 
is  the  national  expression  for  two 
francs. 

Vulgar  people  say  that  the  bougie  is 
a  trick  to  swell  the  bill,  and  recom- 
mend the  tourist  to  resist  the  charge. 
Despise  such  flint-skinning  and  pip- 
pin-saueezing  advice.  Think  bet- 
ter of  human  nature.    The  notion  of 
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committing  yourself  and  your  country 
in  a  question  of  tallow  against  wax— 
of  allowing  your  serenity  to  be  ruffled 
for  a  matter  of  one  and  eight-pence  I 
Think  of  the  Alps — leave  low  consi- 
derations to  the  Low  Countries.  Do 
you  travel  in  Switzerland  to  save  ends 
of  candles  ?  Pay  the  bill,  bougies  and 
all — pay  it  heartily  and  merrily,  and 
don't  lose  the  glorious  spectacle  of 
sunrise  on  the  glaciers,  quarrelling 
with  a  chamber-maid  about  a  taper. 

Mr.  Fumbally  always  "resists"  the 
bougie.  He  does  not  burn*  and  de- 
cidedly objects  to  pay  for  wax  candles. 


It  is  a  fine  thing  to  witness  Mr.  Fam- 
bally*8  opposition  to  this  item  of  the 
bill.  Since  Hampden's  resistance  to 
ship-money  there  has  been  nothing  so 
grand. 

In  those  cases  where  the  aubergistei 
of  Switzerland  do  exhibit  something 
like  rapacity,  it  may  be  alleged,  in 
their  defence,  that  their  tendency  to 
fleece  travellers  is  a  result  of  their  Da«- 
toral  habits.  Any  explanation  is  bet- 
ter than  an  ill-natured  one.  Always 
travel  with  a  flask  of  brandy^but  never 
with  a  vinegar-cruet. 


NEW   BOOKS   OF   POETRY.* 


Poetry  has  seen  better  days  than  these 
we  live  in — as  a  trade,  at  least,  if  not 
as  an  art.  Some  six-and- thirty  years 
ago  the  poetic  appetite  of  the  public 
was  voracious ;  but,  mutcU  terra  vices. 
An  inflexible  and  mysterious  law  of 
succession  governs  the  fashions  of  lite- 
rature as  absolutely  as  those  of  the  toi- 
let; and  poetry  is  now  a  drug.  Some  glo- 
rious monuments  of  the  art  those  days, 
indeed,  have  left  us.  But  alon^  with 
a  few — and  hvi  a  few — such  splendid 
revelations  of  the  sublime  mystery, 
they  bequeathed  us  a  legacy  of  lum- 
ber, a  mass  of  pretension  and  mere 
versification,  which  has  largely  contri- 
buted to  bring  about  the  intensely  pro- 
s^c  reaction  under  which  the  literature 
of  the  present  day  is  sufiering.  Wo 
shall  not  commit  ourselves  by  specify- 
ing our  own  heresies.  We  content 
ourselves  with  the  general  position, 
that  in  those  days — Uie  halcyon  days 
of  the  Lakers  and  their  fellows — a 
great  deal  of  bad  poetry  was  actually 
written,  read,  and  admired — a  vast 
deal  of  that  kind  of  poetry  which 
would  have  been  much  better  in  ho- 


nest prose,  which  in  fact  is  prose; 
not,  indeed,  in  a  healthy  state ;  on  the 
contrary  alarmingly  excited  and  ex- 
travagant, and  prudenCially  restndn- 
ed  by  the  wholesome  rigours  of  rhyme 
and  metre ;  but  utterly  devoid  or  the 
delicately  beautiful  perceptions  and 
the  grand  and  tender  svmpathies  of 
true  poetry :  of  the  earth  earthy,  es- 
sentially mortal,  and  which  will  as- 
suredly die.  We  might  cite  illustrious 
specimens  of  this — ay,  and  by  the  yard 
too ;  but  we  care  not  to  institnte  an 
un^acious  inquisition  into  established 
titks  ;  we  leave  the  claims  of  sporions 
pretension  to  time  and  truth,  and  gen- 
tle but  inexorable  Lethe. 

It  has  been  to  us  a  matter  of  won- 
der that  notwithstanding  the  stem 
and  resolute  repulse  wiu  which  the 
world  now  meets  the  gentle  intmsions 
of  its  once  favoured  poetry,  lovers  of 
the  art  should  still  be  found  sanguine 
enough  to  persist  in  the  often-tried  and 
ever  fruitless  essay  to  win  the  eeneAil 
ear  of  the  public.  To  us  there  is 
something  touching  in  the  constant  re- 
appearance of  the  discarded  fkvourito. 


*  "Theoria."  By  Digby  P.  Starkey,  A.M.,  M.R.LA.,  Barrister-at-Law* 
Dublin :  James  M^'Glashan,  21,  D'Olier-street.     1847. 

**  Church  Melodies."  By  Viscount  Massereene  and  Ferrard.  London :  Aylott 
and  Jones.     1847. 

"  The  Shadow  of  the  Pyramid ;  a  Series  of  Sonnets.**  By  Robert  Ferguson. 
London :  William  Pickering.    1847. 
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like  an  outcast  child  looking,  with  a 
sad  smile,  in  at  the  casement  of  the 
home  it  cannot  enter.  Of  a  truth  in 
poetic  inspiration,  in  all  its  degrees, 
there  is  an  urgency  which  may  not  be 
resisted — ^which  will  find  language  and 
embodiment,  and  must  not  be  de- 
nied. There  are  few  instances  of  per- 
severance so  heroically  contemptuous 
of  uniform  discouragement  and  defeat, 
as  that  which  has  sustained  gifted  men 
in  the  hopeless  endeavour  to  turn  back 
the  tide  of  time,  and  re-erect  the  mo- 
narchy of  song.  When  will  they  learn 
that  the  lovers  of  poetry,  however  the 
number  of  its  readers  may  fluctuatey 
are  always  few ;  that  few  scattered,  and 
uninfluential,  as  they  are,  their  praise 
and  admiration  cannot  create  renown^ 
or  establish  popularity.  J£  the  poets 
of  our  day  expect  for  their  works,  be 
their  excellence  what  it  may,  an  accep- 
tance at  all  approaching  to  the  general 
welcome  that  greeted  and  rewarded, 
often  with  a  very  indiscriminate  en- 
thusiasm, the  productions  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century  smce,  their  lot  is,  mdeed, 
one  of  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment. They  strive  to  attain  by  ex- 
cellence that  which  excellence  alone 
cannot  now  command.  The  attempt 
to  rout  the  veteran  prejudice  of  the 
age  by  a  coup  de  main  will  always  fail. 
No  smgle  work  will  convert  a  public 
from  positive  aversion  to  liking.  He 
who  would  avoid  classification  among 

<<  Authon  of  worki,  whereof— thongh  not  in  Dntdi— 
The  public  little  knoiri,  the  pabli«her  too  much.'* 

had  better  lock  up  his  verses,  and 
for  the  present  lie  by,  and  wait  the 
turning  of  the  tide. 

But  the  poet  is  impatient  and  san- 
guine. The  poetic  faculty  must  speak 
out — afii  >MknB^0t  trtu^f — and  this  is 
a  glorious  impetuosity — an  instinct  to 
which  mankind  have  been  much  be- 
holden. For  were  the  poetic  tempe- 
rament self-satisfying — if  rapt  in  the 
inspiration  which  is  his  wondrons 
and  ennobling  privilege,  the  poet 
cared  not,  and  burned  not  to  com- 
municate— what  revelations  of  beauty 
and  glory  would  have  come  (for 
the  uninspired  world)  in  vain!  But 
genius  is  social  and  generous — the 
poet  yearns  to  impart  the  splendour 
and  harmonics  that  are  flooding  his 
own  heart  with  rapture.  He  is  a  meS' 
senger  of  things  divine ;  he  must  tell, 
as  well  as  see  and  feel— this  is  the  con- 


dition of  his  calling- 

dred  to  that  of  inspiration.  - 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  rejoice  at 
the  courageous  fertility  with  which 
new  products  of  poetry  are  daily 
thrown  upon  the  world.  Were  it  in 
the  power  of  mere  literary  fashion  to 
frown  down  verse,  and  compel  poets 
to  hold  their  peace,  the  world  might, 
indeed,  sustain  irreparable  loss ;  and 
though  there  be  doubtless  something 
of  justice  as  well  as  rigour  in  Cole- 
ridge's distich^— 

<*  Swuif  ling  before  they  die— *twere  no  bed  thing 
Should  certain  perMmt  die  befbre  they  sing**-— 

Yet  better  is  it  a  whole  bushel  of 
twaddle  should  be  patiently  sifted 
than  one  grain  of  the  diamond  be 
lost. 

The  poet,  generally  endowed  with 
a  sensitiveness  as  exquisitely  alive  to 
painful  as  to  delightful  impressions- 
solitary  in  his  ecstacies  and  his  ago- 
nies— misunderstood,  pitied,  laughed 
at  by  the  practical  conceit  of  the 
world — ^bears  proverbially  a  bitter  lot. 
The  rigorous  law  of  compensation 
which  pervades  all  nature,  exacts  in 
untold  suiTerin?  a  full  equivalent  for 
his  privileges  of  spiritual  elevation  and 
rapture.  Sometimes  appreciated-.- 
sometimes  misinterpreted — alternately 
an  object  of  ridicule  and  of  admira- 
tion— of  worship  and  contempt,  yet, 
lightly  esteemed  as  he  is  by  the 
mere  common  sense  of  the  world,  we 
are  very  sure  that,  after  all,  strong, 
plain  common  sense  is  an  essential 
element  in  the  combination  which 
forms  the  true  poet.  That  architec- 
tural faculty  wnich  gives  symmetry 
and  pur^se  to  a  whole  poetic  struc- 
ture, is,  if  not  identical,  at  least  close- 
ly allied  with  the  practical  attributes 
which  command  success  in  dealing  with 
the  realities  of  ordinary  life.  And 
a  deficiency  in  this  attribute  •«  a 
want  of  scheme,  order,  and  purpose, 
in  a  poem  of  any  length,  is  fatal  to  its 
effect.  A  mere  exluJation  of  the  poe- 
tic influence — a  mere  eflusion  of  fancy 
and  emotion,  however  sweet  and  beau- 
tiful, does  not  constitute  a  poem. 
Shelley,  with  all  his  genius — his  won- 
drous faculties  of  brain  and  heart- 
yet  produced  nothing  in  strictness  to 
deserve  the  name.  Take  his  **  Queen 
Mab,"  for  instance — a  creation  so  full 
of  unearthly  beauty  and  wild  tender- 
ness— and  yet  which  does  not  satisfy 
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the  poetic  sense.  An  undefined  want 
pervades  it  everj'where;  its  fascina- 
tion and  beauty  arc  those  of  the  soul- 
less Undine  ;  the  principle  of  direction 
and  control  is  absent.  An  element  to 
combine,  harmonize^  and  dignify  the 
wayward  exuberance  of  mere  natural 
beauty  is  sought  for  in  vain.  The 
colouring,  however  glorious,  is  not 
enough.  The  magic  lights  of  poetry 
are  expended  unworthily  upon  mere 
floating  folds  of  vapour.  They  ought 
to  illuminate  the  l^eautiful  outlines  of 
some  one  harmonious  structure,  or  the 
imperishable  grandeur  of  some  moral 
truth. 

This  important  principle  has  been 
well  observed  by  Mr.  Starkcy,  whose 
very  remarkable  volume  is  before  us, 
**  Theoria,"  the  title  bv  which  ho  dis- 
tinguishes this  collection  of  noems, 
al)ounds  in  'a<1mirablc  illustrations  of 
the  truth  which  we  have  endeavoured 
to  define.  There  is  not  one  among 
his  poetic  essays  in  which  the  theme  is 
not  bohlly  define<l  and  consistently 
pursued — a  merit  by  no  uhmus  so  ge- 
neral ns  many  suppose.  This,  how- 
ever, though  a  necessary,  is  obviously 
by  no  means  a  distinguishing  attribute 
of  poetry,  and  it  were  gross  injustice 
to  limit  our  approbation  of  Mr.  Star- 
key's  work  to  a  bare  recognition  of 
such  a  claim  to  favour.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  unmistakeable  characteris- 
tics of  the  T)oetic  temperament,  in 
thought,  feeling,  imagery,  and  expres- 
sion, are  stamped  upon  his  pages. 
There  are  pjissages  of  exquisite  pathos 
and  of  true  sublimit  v  scat tere(l  anion;; 
them  ;  copious  evidences  too,  of  a 
vivid  perccijtion  of  the  beautiful  and 
inexhaustible  analogies  between  the 
visible  and  the  iuvisilile,  the  [HTishablc 
and  the  immortal.  He  has  the  true 
poet's  fJuMilty  t>f  discerning  the  mystic 
corresiMjudence  between  the  laws,  the 
lovi'liue>s  and  tlie  I'randeur  of  the 
niat(>rial,  and  of  (he  eternal  and 
spiritual  world  ;  and  yet  with  all  these 
manifest  excellencii-s,  it  is  plain  to  us 
that  Mr.  Starkey  will  yet  excel  what 
h*'  has  already  jriven  u*.  lie  does 
not  now  fur  the  first  time  stand  at  the 
bar  of  literary  criticism.  lli»«  *•  .Juda>** 
ha-*  been  tor  sonnr  years  betbre  the 
public,  and  some  (though  but  a  few) 
of  the  minor  i)icces  in  the  presi-nt  col- 
lection, have  from  time  to  time  ap- 
pearcjl  in  the  pages  of  various  of  the 
peri^Mlicals,  those  of  this  magazine 
among  the  number.     We  have  there-      sympathies  of  tlit 


fore  hftd  Bufficient  opportanitiea  of  oK 
serving  the  author's  progress  in  poetie 
excellence. 

It  is  not  our  business  here  to  testify 
to  the  high  merits  and  the  still  noblff 
promise  of  his  first  work.     Faults  it 
unquestionably  had  ;  but  of  these  the 
worst  were  directly  chargeable  upon 
the  ^nerally  painful  and  sometimes  rew 
pulsive  character  of  his  subject ;  and  if 
we  here  admit  the  occasional  defect! 
of   "Judas,"  we  do  so  in    no   un- 
gracious spirit  of  depreciation,   bat 
simply  for    the    purpose   of   record- 
ing our  satisfaction  at  the  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  gravest  among  them 
from    the  volume   which    has    lately 
issued  from  the  press.     Pretermittin* 
individual  blemishes  and  inequalities, 
we  are  l>ound,  however,  while  express- 
ing our  cordial  appreciation  of  the  ge- 
neral excellence  of  this  collection,  to 
indicate  one  fault,  less  strikingly  per- 
ceptible in  particular  instances,  than 
in  its  effect  upon  the  whole  work — a 
I)ervading  fault  which  operates,  not  m 
much  in  producins  positive  blemisbei^ 
as  in  negatively  detracting  from  the 
excellencies  of  the  performance :  and 
we  are  bound  to  adu,  that  it  is  a  fault 
which  Mr.  Starkey  can,  with  much 
less  trouble  to  himself,  avrnd  for  the 
future,  than  repeat.    It  appears  to  at* 
then,  that  he  rides  his  Pegasus  with 
too  lieavy  a  bit.    The  dread  of  oob- 
mitting  himself  by  extraTagBnce*  hai 
induciMl  him  to  place  too  rigoivas  s 
control  ui)on  the  fiery  and  tamnltooai 
imiK*tuosity  of  his  imagination.    W« 
t(x)  i\\\v\\  detect,  in  the  cautioasly  rf- 
strained  exuberance  and  abated  font 
of  language  and  imagery,  the  sevcritf 
of  a  ]irudential  and  over-joaloiis  tA- 
criticism.     We  would  have  1dm  fivt 
a  far  freer  rein  to  his  fancy  ^^^bow  s 
bniver  confidence  in  the  synpanhHi 
of  his  reader.   We  would  mnch  preitf 
an  occasional  blunder  or  exceas,  totW 
lev(*l  faultlessness  and  self-po«esMd 
])ropriety  uf  an  erer-Tigilani  reserve. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  bnt  fair  to  stalti 
that  there  are  whole  paces  and  pocai 
in  the  compilation  perftetly  ' 
the  least  intrusion  of  ~*  * 


agency.  The  fault  is  obvioBsIr  eas 
more  easily  cured  than  cootimMiL  Wt 
only  ask  liim  to  obliterale  atofv  ^t^ 
in^iij ;  to  invert  his  *'  stylus"  km  J^ 
f/urntly ;  to  trust  more  to  his  iiwlw 
and  to  di.^ard  that  ■— pfiH>  vlsch 
damps  the  enthnsiam  iMd  npab  As 
'■       -  -  nk§m 
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this   reason,   in   tbe  belief  that   Mr.  Ihe   title  of  wbich,   and  perhaps  the 

Starkey  has  hitherto  eiereised  upon  Btructure  of  ft  line   or  two  near  the 

the  free  play  of  his  poetic  poivera  an  commencement,   eeem   to   have   been 

unjust  restraint,  that  we  venture  to  suggested   by    Hood's    "Song  of  the 

predict  in  his  future  efforts  the  inani-  Shirt."       EHsentially.    howeter,    not 

fesCattOQ  of  &  still  higher  poetic  ex-  only  in  the  subject,  but  in  the  concep- 

eellenee,  than  the  compositions  before  tton  and  execution  of  the  entire  poem, 

us  have  always  attained.     One  of  the  it  is  us  thoroughly  original   aa  it  is 

mast  striking  of  these  poems  is  un-  bcautifuL      Let  the  reader  judge  for 

questionably  the  "  Song  of  the  Pen,"  hiraselt'. 


"  Sing  of  the  pea !  sing-  of  the  pea  1 
Sing  of  the  thouaands  of  girted  men, 
Who  wring  with  pain  a  beegarly  gain 
From  the  sweat  of  their  brain, 
While  the  goose-quill  danceth  and  drlveLh  away 
Over  the  paper. 
Beneath  the  taper, 
Through  the  hours  when  mortals  dream,  and  fairies  play  I 

"  Sing  of  the  pen,  us  it  rushes  from  drink, 

Donn  on  its  raceground,  and  plunges  on. 
Blurring,  and  blackening,  and  blotting, 
Spreading,  and  splashing,  and  spotting, 
Scralchiog  a  mystical  scrawl  of  ink, 
TilU  man  would  think 
That  the  vein  was  dry  in  the  writer's  brain. 

And  his  hand  but  the  trembling  of  palsied  pain 

Sing  of  the  visions  of  light  that  appear — 
Flashing  like  sharks  rrom  the  [leu's  career, 
Rising  oraand  in  temples  of  pride. 
Starting  to  life  in  the  hero's  stride. 
Heaving  in  mountaini — glowing  in  skies — 
Gushing  in  oceans  of  harmonies: 
Villous  that  harden  behind  the  pen 
To  rorms  adamantine  of  gods  and  men, 
In  the  rock  of  words  by  the  passions  wrODght, 
Eternal  idols  of  glowing  thought. 
Idols,  alas  I  of  a  creed  which  men 
Jestingly  fling  to  the  flighty  pen  :— 
In  his  closet  the  worshipper  breathes  his  tow — 
There — hid  from  the  multitude — dares  to  bow, 
While  the  goose-quill  stealthily  stirreth  away 
Over  the  paper, 
Beneath  tne  taper, 
Through  the  hours  when  mortals  dream,  and  fairies  play  1 

•'  Sing  of  the  soul  of  nervous  Are, 
Gnawed  by  the  lulture  of  desire, 


1 


__..    .ib_ytl 

Gasping  (or  pleosmre's  Rnger  tip 
To  coofits  agony  of  Up,^ 
Close  cooped  within  the  iron  bars. 
Through  which  it  grospeth  at  tbe  stars. 
Or  an;  great  and  glorious  thing 
Beyond  the  flight  of  sordid  wing  ; — 
Sing  of  that  soul,  thus  overwrought, 
A  pre;  to  suicidal  thought. 
Plucking  at  last  its  sword,  the  pen, 
From  forth  its  own  most  vita!  »*in. 
To  ply  the  blood-stained  weapon  then 
"Mongst  men. 
Oh,  thus  it  is  with  him  who  feels,  and  pours 
His  feelings  on  the  shallow  shelving  shores. 
White  with  the  hones  ofgenins,  wrecked  and  lost 
Co  glory's  fair  but  doubly  faitUesB  tntast, 
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His  brain  awhirl,  his  aching  forehead  damp 
With  dews  distilled  o'er  passion's  quivering  lamp; 
While  the  goose-quill  recklessly  rusheth  away 

Over  the  paper, 
Beneath  the  taper, 
Through  the  hours  when  mortals  dream,  and  goblins  play. 


(( 


What  thus  beguiles  ye,  men, 
To  deify  the  pen  ? 
Loth  we  are  to  ask  ye  why, — 
But  the  dullest  must  descry 
The  desperate  earnestness  of  will. 
That  hath  before  the  senses  set 
The  agony  and  inky  sweat 
Of  student  passion. — Write  ye  still : 
Speed  the  pen  along — along ; 
Darting  after  shapes  of  song 
Filmy  as,  the  poets  sing. 
Is  Ithuriel's  angel- wing. 
Speed  along  through  midnight  hours. 
Fainting  after  love  and  flowers. 
Those  fugitive  creations  found 
But  in  the  haunts  of  faery  ground. 
Love  and  life,  ah !  unenjoyed. 
And  the  dreamer  still  employed 
On  his  snow-white  page,  with  his  coal-black  ink, 
Shedding  the  poison  bis  soul  must  drink. 

For,  let  him  come 
Where  the  eyes  he  sings  are  bodily  shining — 
Where  the  fabled  tresses  are  verily  twining — 

And  the  bard's  struck  dumb. 
Pallid  and  feverish,  jaded  and  weak — 
Confused — with  a  heart  too  full  to  speak, 
The  hazarded  glance  he  deems  repulsed — 
He  trembles,  he  glows — and,  at  length,  convulsed, 
Plunges  from  day  to  his  desolate  den, 
And  seeks  relief  from  the  laugh  of  men 

In  his  pen. 
Once  more  alone — he's  himself  again, 
While  the  goose-quill  gloomily  glideth  away 

Over  the  paper 
Beneath  the  taper. 
Through  the  hours  when  drones  do  dream,  and  bitches  plaj- 


<i 


Sing  of  the  pen  1  sing  of  the  pen ! 
Sing  of  the  pleasures  of  gifted  men : 

Ye  who  delight 
To  loll,  in  listless  interest  lost. 
Little  ye  rdck  what  the  theme  hath  cost 

The  tribe  who  write. 


"  Drive,  drive  the  pen  along 
In  something — tale  or  song ; 
No  matter,  so  we  cast 
A  wet  page  o'er  the  last, 
And  enter  in  our  score 
One  mouthful  earned  the  more. 
There's  silence  in  the  house — I'm  free. 
Dear  heart !  to  work  for  such  as  thee. 
Hie  to  thy  bed,  beloved  one, — 
Dark  as  it  was,  the  day  is  done ; 
Thy  throbbing  temples  need  repose,— 
E*en  penury  hath  eyes  to  close ; 
SiufBce  it  now  'tis  mine  to  wake — 
All  labour's  sweetened  for  thy  sake. 
And  thus  with  prayers  he  sendeth  her  to  rest, 
To  write  of  cheer  with  trouble  at  his  breMt» 
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'While  the  gooie-quill  strivcth  and  striLineth  avij 
Ovtr  the  paper 
lienpnlh  itio  taper, 
ThroQgb  the  hours  that  mitn  calla  night — und  geaiua  day. 
"  A1*ck,  ths  taper's  getting  low, — 
The  flre  hath  slumbered  long  ago — 
What's  to  be  done  ?  not  butl'  tho  task 
Fulfilled,  thcEt^  craving  dear  ones  aak  ; 
The  thoughts,  too,  bum  ao  bright  and  high. 
They  flash  like  lightning  from  the  sky  -, 
That  noK  the  taper  should  refuee  its  spark  ', 
It  flickers — tho  pen  flies — it  drops — and  all  h  dark. 


Hostartawilhjc.. 
Through  the  shutters  shoot  Iho  li^bt  of  day; 
Be  flies  to  the  windon',  opens  it  wide, 
And  shrinks  from  the  morning's  great  flood-tide 
That  bursts  on  bis  bload-shot  eyes,  o'erwrought 
From  the  deep  carouse  of  desperate  thought. 
He  steals  to  the  table,  and  once  again 
Opens  tho  orsics  of  brea<it  and  brain, 
Whilo  the  goose-quill  fluently  fleeteth  anay 
Over  the  paper. 
Without  the  taper, 
Through  the  hours  when  night  sleeps  in  tho  lap  of  day. 
"  Sing  of  tbe  pen  1  sing  of  the  wrong 

That  is  writ  in  tears  on  the  page  of  grief, 
Till  it  finds  its  fDlIest,  first  relief 
Id  a  gush  of  song; 
And  then  tbe  burning  thonghts,  now  cooled,  sent  forth 
To  fetch  upon  tho  market  what  they're  worth, — 
There  challenged,  cheapened,  criticised,  cried  down. 
Conned  with  insulting,  supercilious  frown, 
Aa  in.  the  slare.mart,  where  each  rufhan's  free 
To  pass  the  hand  o'er  shrinking  modesty, — 
Till,  half  recalled  to  the  indignant  heart 
Which  fostered  them,  distress,  with  brolal  dart. 
Goads  them  from  home  once  more,  and  they  are  laid— 
Immortal  thoughts — for  miserublc  gold. 

And  siog  of  themes 
Ofhislory,  and  science,  and  the  lore 
Of  former  worlds  and  systems,  and  the  hoar 
Antiquity  of  this,  worked  oat  in  dreams 
By  tho  lettered  man 
With  his  deep-laid  plan 
For  fame,  and  wealth,  and  happiness,  a!as  ! 
To  reach  him  when  tho  daisy  decks  tho  grass 

Upon  his  grave ; 

If,  even  then,  he  have 
Tbe  puthumons  escutcheon  of  a  name 
For  ail  the  blazonry  of  real  fame 

His  aonl  had  sickened  for,  for  which 
In  tttgB  be  had  despised  the  rich. 
And  held  that  unto  him  'twas  given 
To  be  the  Sabbath-child  of  heaven. 
"  Sing  of  each  racking  ni^ht, 
Bb^  of  the  dimming  sight. 
The  sensitive  organ  fading  in  the  flre 
Of  visionary  hopes,  as  flames  expire 
Before  tho  Gun  ;  like  tho  alchymist  of  old, 
Transmuting  penary  to  dreams  of  gold. 
Whilst  the  goose-quill  travels  and  trembles  sway 
Over  the  paper. 
Beneath  the  taper, 
Through  the  hours  when  mortals  dream,  and  spirila  play. 
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'*  Sing  once  again 

The  song  of  the  pen  ; — 
Of  the  humble  coffin  of  the  learned — 
The  shrine  where  genius  lies  unurned. 
There  cypress  takes  the  place  of  palm, 
And  ivy  twines,  in  sacrea  calm. 
With  gentle  evergreens,  that  wind 
Around  the  tomb  of  now  enfranchised  mind. 

Simple  and  small 

Be  the  penman's  pall — 
Let  kings  and  heroes  be  smothered  in  plumes, 
Paraded  in  state  to  their  pompous  tombs ; 

Happy  they  be — 

And  happy  is  he. 
The  thoughtful  man,  though  that  great  man's  slave. 

If  his  words  have  fluttered 
Like  the  spirits  before  the  mouths  of  men, 

And — the  words  once  uttered — 
The  utterer  layeth  him  down  in  his  grave 

"With  his  pen. 
He  had  lived  too  much  with  life  to  be  smitten — 
He  had  lived — had  seen — had  felt — and  written, — 
Had  hoped  the  best,  and  known  the  worst; 
And,  in  that  fatal  hoping  curst. 

And  in  that  knowledge  blest. 
Had  calmly  turned  from  what  so  charmed  at  first. 

And  laid  him  down  to  rest. 
It  is,  in  sooth,  a  blessed  ending  given 
To  men  whose  energies  are  over  driven. 
Doves  and  all  gentle  natures  hover  mourning 
Above  the  first,  last  resting-place  of  learning. 

"  And  thus  I  have  sung,  and  sung 
The  song  of  the  pen. 
That  your  spirits  might  not  be  wrung 

For  these  wretched  men. 
They  are  happy — aye,  happier  far 
Than  many  who  pitv  them  are. 
While  the  goose-quill  wingeth  its  heavenward  way 
Over  the  paper. 
By  sun  or  taper. 
From  this  overshadowed  scene  to  Mind's  unolonded  day.** 

Very  different,  and  vet,  after  all,  much  of  the  pathetic  power  of  poor 

not  perhaps,  in  some  or  its  incidents,  Tom  Hood,   and  macn»  too^  or  the 

quite  so  different  as  the  careless  world  homely  and  thrilling  reality  of  Crabbe, 

may  think  it,   is  the  subject  of  the  in  this  *'  o'er-true  tale«"  as  we  fear  it 

following  exquisite  verses.    There  is  is,  of  "  the  Poplin  Weaker. 

**  THE  POPLIN  WSAYBB. 


"  Fra  loth  to  awake  ye.  Art,  my  dear ! 
But  the  steps  of  a  stranger  are  drawing  near  :• 
Up  the  ricketty  stair  they  come. 
Making,  I  think,  for  our  wretched  room : — 
Rise,  Art,  rise !  the  last  shilling's  spent — 
Art,  it's  the  sheriff— the  rent — the  rent  I 

n. 

"  See,  daylight  has  lit  on  the  window-sill — 
Art !  is  it  you  to  be  slumbering  still  ? 
Ye  knew  that  at  last  we  must  quit,  or  pay, 
Though  ye  did'nt  expect  the  distress  to»daj  7 
Rise,  Art,  rise  I  the  last  shilling's  spent — 
Art,  it's  the  sheriff-^he  rent — ^the  rentl 


ff 
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•*  At  iht  door  I^      i 
Th«  landlord  h4 
If  he  saw  how  m« 
'Twasthe  willof  G 
Rite,  Art,  rise !  th< 
Art.  it 'ft  the  theriir 


lY. 

"  In  days  gone  by,  It  was  IreUnd'i  *rid« 
To  be  decked  in  the  web  thai  oar  looma  tvpplied— 
Those  were  the  times,  Art,  that  ye  took  me  home. 
And  told  me  that  lore  wonld  make  bminets  oome. 
Hiac,  Art.  rise  1  the  last  shilUng^s  tpiat— 
Art,  it's  the  sheriff— the  rent    the  rest  I 


T. 

"  It's  hunger.  Art,  that  has  made  ye  weak— 
What  can  I  think  of,  your  fast  to  break  ? 
Here,  Art.  here  is  my  wedding-ring — 
The  lodgeri  will  lend  on  the  blessM  thing  1 
Rise,  Art.  rise !  the  last  shilling*!  spent — 
Art.  it's  the  sheriff— the  rent— this  rent  I 

Tl. 

*'  God  forgive  me!  my  heart  is  torn 
To  drag  ye  from  bed  this  bitter  mom  t 
The  bed  that  they're  coming  to  seiie,  and  tell- 
Where  I've  nursed  and  prayed  hj  ye,  siok  and  wall  1 
Rise.  Art,  rise !  the  last  shilling  s  spent- 
Art,  it's  the  sheriff— the  rent— the  rent  I 


vn. 

*'  How  silent  he  ileeps  1  not  a  ttir,  or  breath  I 
Poor  famishing  hasband,  yott*re  worked  to  death  I 
At  the  shuttle  before  and  after  the  snn — 
And  a  morsel  of  meal  when  the  day  is  done  I 
Rise,  Art.  rise  I  the  last  shilling's  spent — 
Art.  it's  the  sheriff — the  rent — ^the  rent  I 


**  Dead  /—Oh,  my  God !  it  is  orcr  at  last— 
The  wearisome  struggle  is  past — if  past ! — 
The  heaTons  t>e  praised  I  *tiin*t  yon  need  fear — 
'Tis  your  widow  that's  desolate,  hasband  dear! 
RiAo,  Art.  rise,  to  the  happy  skies. 
Where  the  tears  are  wipea  from  the  poor  man*s  eyes  I* 


We  cannot  conclu<le  this  brief  notice 
of  Mr.  StArkev's  **  ITicoria,"  without 

m 

coin  mending;  to  the  rt*adtT'i  attention 
the  «lni!ularly  ori«:inal,  vivid,  and  im- 
prc!i«ive  p<x»in  entitled  **  Calypsis," 
jfreatly  o-h  it  a|»|K'ar5  to  us  the  mo5t 
elaLM»ratc-ly  planiK-d  and  finished  of  the 
nun»U  r. 

Wi-  have  ji{>okcn  cautiously  of  Mr. 
Starkry*^  work — t(Mf  cautiously,  per- 
ha)»«,  tl)t*  reatler  will  think — after 
having  read  the  specimens  we  have 
ju9t  submitted  to  hinr.  But,  reserved 
as  our  praise  has  been,  we  are  not  too 
timid   to  predict    for  the   author  of 


<*Theoria»"  if  only  he  penerwet  and 
dares,  a  name  and  phiot  among  the 
poets  of  the  age.  The  work  befbrt 
us  entitles  him  to  both— his  future 
efforts,  if  he  pleases,  will  eammami 
thcni« 

The  volume  to  which  we  now  turn 
— "  Church  Melodies,*'  by  Yisoount 
Masseroeno  and  Ferrard— deeenres  at- 
tention, not  merelr  oo  the  score  of 
its  noble  authorsnip  and  intrinsic 
merits,  but  for  the  immediate  object 
with  which  it  has  been  published. 
The  page  confixmting  the  title  informs 
us  that  the  proceeds  of  theadeof  the 
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book  are  to  be  **  devoted  to  the  relief 
of  the  distrcsBcd  Irish."  To  make 
the  diffusion  of  a  religious  work  sub- 
servient to  the  purposes  of  charity 
and  the  relief  of  destitution,  is  in  it- 
self a  commendable  enterprise.  But 
apart  from  the  design  of  the  publica- 
tion the  book  itself  is  entitled,  as  we 
have  said,  to  attention  and  respect. 
The  plan  of  the  work  is  described  by 
the  noble  author  in  his  introduction :— . 

**  Tho  Disciples,  journcjing^  to  Em- 
maus,  talked  of  all  those  things  which 
had  happened ;  so,  in  pursuing  that 
strain  [whose  first  note  was  struck  by 

*  the  multitude  of  the  Heavenly  Host,* 
even  tho  *  glad  tidings  of  great  joy*], 
may  we  not  hope  that  in  our  communing 
together,  Jesus  himself  will  draw  near, 
and  go  with  us  ? 

"  With    such    a    desire    arc    these 

*  Church  Melodies'  put  forth,  although 
not  perfected  according  to  the  author's 
original  design.  Commenced  upwards 
of  five  years  ago,  they  were  the  result 
of  a  wish  to  his  own  edification :  that 
the  progressive  return  of  seasons,  ob- 
served by  that  outward  Church  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  should  not  l>ecome  a 
dead  letter,  but  that  tho  regarding  of 
the  day  should  be  *unto  the  Lord.' 
For,  though  he  is  not  one  that  rests  in 
times  and  seasons,  nor  who  would 
make  of  opinions  Principles,  or  of 
discipline.  Integral  Members,  yet 
where  they  are,  he  would  lead  his  own 
and  others*  hearts  to  look  through  these 
accessories  unto  Jesus.  *  Let  us,  there- 
fore, follow  atUT  the  things  which  make 
for  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one 
may  edify  another.' " 

These  melodies  breathe  a  pure  and 
earnest  piety,  and  have  incorporated 
a  sound  and  lucid  ex{K).*iition  of  Chris- 
tian doctrine,  in  a  versification  at 
once  clear,  vigorous,  and  unaffected. 
Lonl  Massereene  is  no  imitator;  ho 
docs  not  follow  (iuarlc.-*  or  Herbert. 
His  stvlo  is  c<iually  frvo.  from  inflation 
and  iiuinio  quaint ness ;  it  is  pure,  bold, 
and  sovorely  simple — sometimes,  too» 
thoujrh  not  unpleasingl y,  characterised 
by  a  certain  roughness.  Let  us  ex- 
oinplitV  our  critical  positions.  Tho 
followmir  i^  the  **  C'liunli  Mclo«ly** 
for  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Atlveiit: — 


I. 

**  The  Lord's  at   hand!   the  Lord\  at 
IiHiid  ! 
What  dutU  His  church  below  'f 


As  beacon  doth  that  little  band 
With  her  Lord's  radiance  glow  1 
His  Spirit's  Witness  on  the  eartk 
To  men  who  scorn  a  second  birti 


<<  The  Lord's  at  hand  1  the  Lord's 
hand ! 
What  doth  the  Christian  here  ? 
Doth  he  a  wanderer  in  the  land, 
A  pilgrim  poor  appear  ? 
And  fearless  'mid  surrounding  n%l 
Like  John,    bear  witness    of  t 
light? 

3. 

*'  The  Lord's  at  hand !  the  Lord's 
hand! 
And  do  His  faithful  see. 
That  God  and  mammon  cannot  stand, 
JVor  Christ  and  earth  agree  ? 
The  world  destroyed  the  Lord  i 

Life, 
Tho  Church  hath  nought  with 
but  strife. 


**  Tho  Lord's  at  hand  I  the  Lord's  i 
hand! 
Ye  careful  ones  give  ear, 
Who  sow  for  profit,  and  demand 
An  increase  every  year : 
Is  this  a  time  to  lay  op  store 
For  earth?     Time  soon  shall  h 
no  more. 


*'The  Lord's  at  hand!  the  Lord's il 
hand! 
Ye  careless  daughters  rise ; 
What  do  ye  in  these  halls  so  grand 
Where  gems  delight  the  eyes  ? 
All  Heaven  bat  Onus  bright  jcei 

boasts; 
Look  np^'tis  yoon— 4he  Lofd  o 
HosU! 

6. 

•*  The  Lord's  at  handl  the  Locd*!  tf 
hand  I 
His  is  a  searching  eye; 
Professor,  learn  that  Hit  commaad 
Is  perfect  liberty. 
In  vain  to  ontward  fom  ye  dsia 
He   only   asks— 'Dost   tWn   k» 
lieve  ?• 

7. 

**  The  Lord's  at  hand  I  the  LeH's  il 

hand! 
With  judgment  shall  He 
FaNe  servants  who  Hb  Ioto 
Shall  have  a  fevlnl  doo«. 
Smooth  things  la  rwkk  Ihiy 

phcsy. 
They  bhall— they  do  bdfavo  a  fiti 
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8. 

''The  Lord's  at  hand!  the  Lord's  at 
hand! 
The  beast  to  hell  is  hnrled  ; 
Cut    those    Christ  finds    withoat  His 
brand, 
Unspotted  from  the  world. 
Rejected  and  despised  of  raen, 
Shall  with  Him  o'er  the  nations 
reign. 

One  volume  of  poetry  remains  still 
to  be  noticed  by  us — **The  Shadow  of 
the  Pyramid,"  by  Robert  Ferguson. 
It  consists  of  sixty-eight  sonnets,  about 
Egypt,  each  upon  the  regulation  allow- 
ance— fourteen  lines  to  every  sonnet, 
ten  syllables  to  every  line,  and,  more- 


over, one  sonnet  to  every  page.  The 
effect  of  this  arithmetical  uniformity 
is  marvellously  monotonous ;  and  this 
impression  is  aggravated  by  a  corres- 
ponding monotony  in  the  sumect  mat- 
ter. In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a 
want  of  continuity  in  the  series,  thouffh 
some  trouble  has  been  taken  to  male 
tlie  end  of  each  preceding  sonnet  ap- 
pear to  suggest  the  opening  of  the 
next.  Notwithstanding  these  defects 
and  disadvantages,  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  extravasated  poetry-^inSfec- 
tual  where  it  is,  but  indicative  of 
genuine  poetic  powers — scattered  up 
and  down  these  pages :  two  specinienB 
will  suffice : — 


XV. 

"  Stand  we  indeed  within  the  very  hold 
Of  Moslem  rancour  and  of  Moslem  scorn 
And  is  the  Moslem's  bitterness  outworn  ? 
And  is  the  zeal  that  bnrn*d  so  fierce  of  old 
Within  the  heart  of  glowing  Islam,  cold? 
What  is  it  that  hath  wrought  this  sadden  spell. 
And  thus,  within  the  charmed  citadel. 
Conducts  the  D*joar,  indifferent  more  than  bold  ? 
'Tis  the  fore-shadowing  of  a  miehtier  power. 
Before  whose  steps  'tis  Islam's  £>om  to  fall. 
And,  like  a  flame,  the  while  it  doth  devour, 
It  lights  the  secrets  of  the  mystic  hall. 
Then  gaze  ye  on  the  marvels  while  ye  may. 
For,  by  the  Dreath  ye  breathe,  they  melt  away  1" 


XLIX. 

''  Mysterious  Watcher  1    Thou  who  hast  been  set, 
With  stem  endurance  on  that  visage  scarr'd. 
The  secret  of  four  thousand  years  to  guard — 
Ah  1  Sphynx,  is  thine  enigma  riddled  yet  ? 
Are  yon  stronop  fortresses  a  whit  too  strong 
The  siege  of  thirty  centuries  to  abide  ? 
Yon  secret  vaults  a  whit  too  safe  to  hide 
A  tyrant  from  the  vengeance  due  to  wrong  ? 
Not  all  enough  to  keep  its  sacred  trust, 
Mysterious  skill,  or  strength  of  massy  wall — 
In  the  companionship  of  holy  dust. 
Doth  strength  for  aid  on  superstition  call ; 
And  lays  a  God  beside  him — thought  how  vain  t 
The  God  shall  wake  no  more — the  Man  shall  rise  again. 


There  are,  as  we  have  said,  some 
fine  passages  to  be  found  in  the  series, 
but  we  look  forward  to  the  author's 
re- appearance,    under   circumstances 


less  ingeniously  disadvantageous,  for 
somethmg  greatly  more  worthy  of  tiie 
powers  for  which  we  give  him  credit. 
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A   WEEK   IN   THE   HEBRIDES — GLEAHING8   IN  THE  QUEEN's    WAKE. 


The  holiday  season  was  gliding  away, 
but  promising    a  run   of   the  finest 
weather     that     ever     was    invented. 
August  had  passed  its  meridian,  and 
smiling  nature  looked  so  temptingly, 
as  if  sne  were  inviting  sedentary  mor- 
tals to  throw  care  to  the  dogs,  and 
take  the  benefit  of  locomotion.     The 
fatal  ticcl/ih  was  numbered  with  the 
things   that    were,   and  already  cart- 
loads of  grouse,  suspended  by  the  heels 
from  the   ch'cks  and  windows  of  the 
poultry-bhops,   told   what   havoc    the 
•*  slaughtering  guns'*   had  committed 
on  the  moors.     The  town  was  getting 
empty,  discharging    its  population  by 
hourly     instalments,    through    every 
avenue  penetrable  to  cab  or  omnibus, 
and  converging  in  the  grand  terminus. 
Dulncss  reigned  in  the  streets ;  fashion- 
able  S(juares  and  crescents  wore  the 
sepulchral  stillness   of   Herculaneum, 
presenting  an  array  of  closed  shutters, 
in  dreary  rows,  tier  above  tier,  with  in- 
hospitable paper  placards  stuck  in  the 
pane  nearest   the  door-bell,  directing 
where  parcels  and  letters  were  to  be  left. 
Every   unfeathered  biped  that   could 
get  a  sixpence  to  rub  upon  another 
was  otr ;  children  of  eruptive  consti- 
tutions, to  sea-bathin^r  ;  dv .^peptic  bar- 
risters, garrulous  huberdashers,  pufly 
grocers,   green  and  yellow  spinsters, 
with    three   months'  surplus    bile   in 
their   faces  to   water-drinking.     Dis- 
persion   was    the    universal    [tassion, 
plea^ure-huIltill•^  the  order  of  the  day, 
varietv    and    fresh   air    the   summum 
htnmm  of  human  pur.-uit. 

"  Whv  shoultl  not  we  eni»>v  nature 
like  other  foik>?"  saiil  I  to  my  worthy 
fellow-scriveiiiT,  Peter  Pennfeather,  a 
slender,  hectic  youth,  in  the  second 
Vfur  of  his  apprentice-hip.  ^^  inter 
antl  sunnner  we  had  nceupivd  adjacent 
tripoiU  at  the  same  d«'sk.  One  brush 
and  towel  were  common  to  both  ;  and 
cxet'pt  in  the  article  of  lodging,  we 
were  rarely  separate,  from  m»>rn  to 
dewy  ove. 

••This  is  confoundedly  dull  work," 
I  ob^erv»Ml,  ;intl  IVter  re>p  »rided  with 
a  ntxl  of  nsM'Ht.  **  It  would  corrode 
tin*  patienre  of  .lob  t«i  waste  ••urh  glo- 
rious Weather  in  nionotitiioiH  i|iiil|. 
dri\inL:.     Wiiat  mortal  wouM  toK-rate 


being  cooped  up  among  piles  of  cap- 
tions and  homings,  boxes  of  trn«t- 
deeds,  and  pyramids  of  scribbled  fooU- 
cap,  when  the  whole  world  is  abroad? 
Shall  we,  like  a  pair  of  <  Last  Rosei 
in  Summer,* — 

••  •  Sit  lien-  in  the  tiftf*  csffTOMlBf  •Inne, 

All  tiiei-lcrkfl  «iut  bouk-kcrpcn  Ii*t1ii<  lioiaA 

•lid  guiw  I 
Not  one  ttf  iiur  fcllow-appivnticrf  thert. 
To  rapy  the  Ivttcn,  or  help  to  compafc.* 

"  Perish  the  thought  I"  I  escUiroed. 
with  a  thump  that  made  Peter  fttare, 
and  set   his  heart  a-boating   donUe- 
(piick  time.     "  Amusement  ve  miut 
and   shall  have,  let  deeds  and  sum- 
monses, and  last  wills,  go  to  — ^; 
but  where  shall  we  go,  what  shall  v« 
do,  there  is  the  rub  ?     I'm  dead  tired* 
as  UobinsoD  Crusoe,  of  the  charmi^  of 
solitude ;  besides,  my  nose  is  gettioir 
suspiciously  red,  and  I  beg^n  tu  vii 
flat  at  the  seventh  tnmbler,  which  I 
take  to    be    constitutional    vamimes 
upon  the  necessity  of  recreation  and 
change   of   scenery  !"     Again    Peter 
nodded  affirmatiou.      A  consttlfati«« 
was   then   held  upon    the   imporiaai 
matter  of  our  personal  disposal  for  ihs 
hidiilays.     Whether  we  should  maks 
a  pilgrimage  to  some  mineral  spristf, 
and  refrigerate  upon  the  antiphlogitt* 
regimen  of  ozydes  and  carbonatM ;  or 
wliether  it  was  better,  for  the  restits- 
tion  of  a  jaded  intellect*   to  ^ 
a  month  in  a  circulating  library, 
put   ourselves  through    •  count  ff 
Vairy   Tales;  or  whether  we  shoaU 
betake  ourselves  to  red  h«rrii^  sai 
soda    water,  qualified  with    a   tals 
mountain   dew,  at  DaluMardock  ' 
Kinlochspelvie,  or  some  other 
nounceable  inn  in  the  Highlanckv 
points   duly  and    deeply 
At  liist  the  brilliant  thought 
me,  <'  We  shall  be  off  to  the  CMiw 
and  see  the  Queen  Und!  Aod.  PeCtft 
you  must  replenish   Tovr    hamik 
with  a  clean  shirt,  ana  •  ranrv  vdt 
scent- liottle,  and  go  with  bc^  fcr  il 
would  never  do  to  Itttw  jo«  alsut; 
you  would  die  of  ewnn,  and  tM  isM 
a  so1i1<H]uy,  if  yon  had  nobodj  to  spssk 
to. "     The  busincis  was  amH^gnd  wiik 
all   despatch ;    three   o'eloek  »w  « 
siiu^lv  bestowed  in 
in  a  twinkling  wt 
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and  fizzing  likf  a  oongrtYe  rocket»  to 
tho  wateri  of  the  west. 

T\w  (lawn  of  Tueftdaj  morning  bad 
.•>oarc-i-Iv  broken,  when  the  rojal  tqu*- 
(lr«>n  uti^hi'tl  anchor,  and  tailed  in 
^'allaiit  s\\\v  from  Lochr^ran  ;  the 
\  i<'t<>ri:i  ninl  Alln-rt*  with  the  rojal 
^tal)•b^tl  Hoatin'^  frutn  her  tna»t-headt 
lfa«lii>>r  the  way  ;  the  FairT»  the 
Soour^'t',  and  the  I  Undine,  following 
in  lim*.  A  thick  haze  brooded  over 
the  st-n,  hut  the  vapoury  mantle  gra- 
dually di!»|HT>ed  iM'fore  the  beams  of 
the  ri>iii^  ^uI),  which  illuminated  the 
ea»t  with  golden  tints  the  harbinger 
uf  another  »|»lenilid  day.  There  was 
(juite  n  gathering  of  stcamerSy  each 
freijjhted  with  it.s  load  of  merry  [>aa> 
»enkreri»,all  ea^rer  to  Ahow  their  loyalty^ 
and  Welcome  her  inoAt  gracioiu  Ma- 
\vsis  once  more  to  Scotia's  shores. 
At  thf  weather  cleared*  and  the  grey 
iiii»t  that  shrouded  the  mainland  rolled 
awa\,  the  wide  expanse  of  sky  and 
watt-r,  and  riH-ky  nmst  and  vimiing 
hay,  iK-eauie  (li.stinetly  visible,  bril- 
liantly li^'hted  ufs  and  opening  to  the 
eye  a  fec«'ne  altogether  enchanting. 
On  the  rijjhtyfor  many  miles, stretched 
the  unduiatnii;  outline  of  Ayrshire*  the 
laiid  of  Uruoe  and  of  Hums.  On  the 
K-ft,  we  Kan, far  in  the  di6tance,the  pe- 
tiin*ulaof  Kintxre.  in  former  times  part 
of  the  doinini(»nH«>f  the  |»o«erful  Lords 
of  the  l-^les.  Toweling  in  front,  ap- 
|H>ariil  oni*  of  the  most  remarkable 
iihi«et4  on  thf  we.stirn  coa^t  of  Scot- 

m 

land,  the  >tupendou«  <ieean-rock  AiUa 
OaikS  wliieh  ^ive.i  the  British  title  of 
uiartjtiis  to  the  Karl  of  ('a<(Mllis.  It 
»tand<i  alHiut  eiLrht  mileA  from  the 
nt'arr^t  point  of  land,  aiid  ri»es  in  a 
coiiiral  hh:i|H'.  to  the  height  of  eleven 
huinlri'd  tVet.  The  w hoii« u*{>ect  is |»ecu- 
liarly  ^triklnL^  and  protluces  an  effect 
upon  the  *>enMM  similar  to  what  the 
«ktraritfi-r  fif!«  when  h**  tirst  gazes  upon 
thf  lSrantid!4,or  tht*  i-'uU.Hof  Niagara. 
It  i*,  in  fact,  not  a  m«  re  rock,  hut  the 
fiuniniitof  a  linu'<^  mountain,  elevated  in 
Ahrupt  and  !^ulilime  u^raudeur  above 
the  «aVf'«,  »>urrounde«l  by  deep  water 
CfO  all  ftidr^  txrt-pt  the  M>uth-ea»tern, 
where  a  kind  ot'  U'ach  is  formed  by 
the  accmiiulattMi  d<  hris.  In  almost 
c«erv  fVaturt*  it  i<«  the  exact  counter- 
fart  of  the  Ha"*,  on  the  eastern  coaxt, 
oiT  th«'  town  of  Onnhar.  Hoth  are 
»«'li-4:ted  aa  hr««  dintjr-plaei-*t  by  th«f  solan 
K«  vce,  and  are  the  habitations  of  count- 
Wi%  ^•.»iui»  of  K'a  fouls.     Both  have 


a  Aresb-wAter  nring  natr  Um  nimmH* 
and  both  aflbra  paiiiirage  Ibr  •  tinall 
number  of  goats  or  ibMp»  the  flash 
of  which  acquires  a  peculiarlv  rich  fla- 
vour from  tha  salt  grass,  which  ren- 
ders it  ciuita  a  dainty  to  tha  epicura^ 
and  fetches  a  higher  prica  in  tha  mar- 
ket. A  distinguishes  geologist,  Ur, 
MacCulloch,  has  given  a  most  correct 
and  eloquent  description  of  this  vast 
and  imposing  leviathan  of  tha  deep, 
whose  grev  rugged  sides  bid  defiance 
to  the  billowsy  which  hava  dashad 
against  them  for  a  thoosand  years :— 

"  Its  circomferenee  cannot  be  les* 
than  two  miles,  and  it  therefore  forms 
a  large  island,  which  is  covered  with 
verdure,  and  is  the  abode  of  galls,  ga- 
nets,  goats,  and  rabbits.  Its  shape  is 
round  and  cumbrons,  when  viewed  rrom 
the  north-west;  bat,  when  seen  from 
the  north,  it  assumce  an  elegant  conical 
figure.  It  is  bounded  oa  the  north-west 
by  perpendicular  cliffs,  90O  or  900  feet 
in  heignt ;  but  on  the  other  sides  it  de- 
clines, by  a  rapid  grassy  slope,  to  tha 
sea,  intermixed,  however,  with  rocky 
ihces,  and  covered  with  heaps  of  frag- 
ments, which  are  falling  from  the  bare 
cliff.  In  many  places  the  rock  ap- 
proaches to  an  obscure  columnar  stnie- 
ture,  and  this  occasionally  acquirea 
great  regularitv.  It  is  on  the  north 
side  that  the  columns  are  the  most  per- 
fect. NothUig  can  exceed  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  columnar  wall  on  this  side : 
even  the  high  faces  of  Staffa  sink  into 
insignificance,  on  a  comparison  with  the 
enormous  elevation  and  dimensions  of 
Ailsa.  With  that  elevation  is  combined 
an  air  of  grandeur,  arising  from  the 
simplicity  of  their  aspect,  which  the 
pencil  and  pen  are  equally  incapable  of 
descrihiog.  To  the  lover  of  picturesque 
b<'auty  they  possess  a  requisite,  of 
which  the  want  is  perpetually  felt  in 
contemplating  the  basaltic  columns  of 
Stafia  or  Kigg — this  is,  their  grey  co- 
lour, catching  the  most  vivid  lights  and 
reflect  iooA,  vmen  the  iron  cliffs  of  basalt 
are  compounded  in  one  indiscriminate 
gloom.  He  is  an  incurious  geologist, 
or  a  ft.*eble  admirer  of  nature,  who  is 
content  to  pass  Ailsa  unseen.** 

This  rebuke  of  the  learned  natu- 
ralist certainly  cannot  apply  to  us,  or 
to  her  Majesty's  squadron.  We  saw 
this  petrifie<l  ioebei*g  under  arery  ad- 
vantage. We  swept  round  tha  west 
side,  remaining  opposite  it  for  some 
time,  to  give  the  royal  party  an  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  tha  numerous  cu- 
riosities of  that  singular  rock*  About 
a  third  of  the  way  up,  wa  obterftd  an 
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old  ruiii)  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Philip  II.  of  Spain.  The  story  is  not 
very  credible  ;  but  it  was  off  this 
coast  that  "  Thurofs  defeat"  took 
place,  and  it  was  on  the  Olympic 
throne  of  Ailsa  that  the  poet  made 
the  ocean  deities  sit,  ''spectators  of  the 

fight"- 

**  Till  sinking  slow,  the  mimic  thnnflers  fall. 
And  Elliot's  genius  triumphs  o'er  the  Gaul." 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  ruin  in 
question  is  the  remains  of  a  baronial 
prison,  erected  by  some  of  the  power- 
ful clan  of  the  Kennedys,  who  once 
held  despotic  sway  over  that  part  of 
Ayrshire,  and  when 

*»  From  Wigton  and  the  tow-n  of  Ayr, 
Fortpatrick  ami  the  Cruives  o*  Crec ; 
Nac  roan  might  think  to  prosper  there. 
Unices  he  court  wi*  Kcnnudic/* 

Ailsa  was  an  excellent  place  in  feu- 
dal times  for  silencing  a  troublesome 
enemy,  or  confininjj:  those  vassals  who 
had  incurred  the  Lair (F 8  resentment. 
The  rock  and  the  sea- fowl  could  tell 
no  tales,  and  the  roaring  Atlantic  be- 
neath would  soon  close  over  the  doom- 
ed victims  precipitated  from  its  im- 
mense cliffs.  Many  a  dark  deed  has 
been  perpetrated  on  Ailsa,  unseen  by 
the  world,  and  unknown  to  history. 
Feudal  vengeance  could  work  its  will 
far  from  human  habitation,  and  with 
no  witness  that  could  or  dared  give 
utterance  to  the  dreadful  tale.  Though 
no  longer  a  prison,  this  rock  continues 
to  be  a  huge  marine  aviary,  being 
almost  covered  with  myriads  of  birds 
clinging  to  its  sides,  darkening  the  air 
when  on  the  wing,  and  deafening  the 
curious  spectator  with  their  loud  and 
discordant  screaming.  We  were  told 
that  thrushes  have  taken  up  their 
abode  there,  and  pour  out  their  rich 
melody  as  blithely  as  among  the  ver- 
dant groves  of  Kyle  or  Carrick,  on 
the  opposite  shore. 

Having  satisfied  our  curiosity  with 
the  natural  and  living  wonders  of  this 
stupendous  ocean  islet,  we  joined  in 
the  wake  of  the  royal  squadron,  which 
stood  for  Arrau,  at  first  dimly  visible, 
but  gradually  unveiling  its  romantic 
features  as  we  neared  it,  until  the 
prospect  became  one  of  surpassing 
beauty.  The  sea  was  now  as  smooth 
as  a  lake,  and  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky  was  variegated  with  fleecy  clouds. 
Upwards  of  twenty  vessels,  unable  to 
get  away  in  the  calm,  lay  in  sight, 
with   their  sails  full    spread ;    some 


within  hail  of  the  squadron,  others 
fading  from  the  view  on  the  edge  of 
the  horizon.  The  coast  of  the  island 
presented  at  one  place  a  bold  and  ser- 
rated rampart  of  rocks,  at  another 
descending  to  the  beach  in  gentle  and 
cultivated  slopes,  dotted  with  comfort- 
able farm-houses,  with  a  back-ground 
of  lofty  and  rugged  peaks,  half  hid  in 
the  loose  clouds,  that  seldom  quit,  even 
in  the  clearest  weather,  these  Alpine 
regions.  We  came  close  into  Lamiash 
harbour,  rounded  Holy  Island*  and 
then  passed  into  Brodick  Bay,  where 
a  fine  panorama  greets  the  eye,  the 
most  striking  object  in  which  is  the 
towering  pinnacle  of  Goatfell. 

The  small  island  of  Lamlash,  or 
Holy  Isle,  is  far  from  deficient  in  pic- 
turesque beauty.  It  rises  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay,  in  the  shape  of  an  irregu- 
lar cone,  nearly  960  feet  in  height. 
Its  variegated  surface  is  diversified 
with  heath-clad  hills  and  grassy  ridges, 
which  are  seen  intermingled  with 
naked  red*  sandstone,  surmounted  by 
rude  basaltic  columns  piled  in  tiers 
above  each  other.  On  each  side  of 
the  isle  there  is  a  convenient  entrance 
into  the  bay,  which  forms  a  spacious 
semicircle,  about  three  miles  in  length, 
from  its  northern  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. Within,  there  is  an  excellent 
harbour,  of  sufficient  depth  of  water 
for  vessels  of  all  sizes,  and  room 
enough  for  accommodating  the  largpest 
fleet.  The  neat  village  of  Lamlash, 
or  Kilbride,  stands  about  the  centre 
of  the  bay,  spread  in  a  beautiful  curre 
along  the  beach,  with  a  sloping  bank 
clothed  with  thriving  wood,  behind  it. 
Whiting  Bay  lies  to  the  south ;  but  it 
wants  the  bold  features  of  the  scenery 
farther  north.  At  the  very  lowest 
extremity  is  situated  the  small  island 
of  Pladda,  with  its  light-house,  ap- 
pearing as  if  rent  by  some  convulsion 
from  Arran,  whence  its  name  is  said 
to  be  derived. 

Brodick  Bay  presents  a  charming 
coup  d^cciU  Nature  and  art  have  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  beauty  and  grandeur  which 
distinguishes  the  scenery  around  it. 
The  bay  itself  is  a  deep  regular  curve 
of  about  two  miles  in  length,  belted 
the  greater  part  with  a  beach  of  fine 
sand ;  whence  u  plain  of  considerable 
extent,  ornamented  with  cottages, 
villas,  cultivated  fields,  and  flourishing 
plantations,   retires   inward^    till    it 
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meets  the  beautiful  and  romantic  val- 
leys of  Glenrosa,  Glensheraig,  and 
Glencloj.  Brodick  is  a  considerable 
village,  with  a  good  inn^  affording 
tolerable  accommodation  for  visitors 
and  sea-bathers.  In  the  immediate 
vicinity  is  Brodick  Castle,  a  summer 
residence  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  ; 
its  roof  and  battlements  peering  among 
the  trees  of  the  thickly-wooded  eleva- 
tion on  which  it  stands.  It  was  en- 
larged and  repaired  last  year*  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  noble  duke's 
eldest  son,  the  Marquis  of  Douglas^ 
and  his  German  wife,  the  Princess 
Marie  of  Baden,  who  has  become  a 
great  favourite  with  the  islanders. 

Arran  has  many  other  picturesque 
spots,  especially  Glen  Sannox,  the 
Vale  of  Shisken,  the  most  fertile  and 
best  cultivated  part  of  the  island,  and 
Loch  Ranza,  near  the  head  of  which 
stands  the  ancient  castle  of  the  same 
name,  once  a  royal  hunting-seat  of  the 
Stuart  kings,  but  now  roofless,  and  fast 
falling  to  decay. 

Viewed  near  or  distant,  Arran  is 
an  object  of  interesting  contemplation 
to  the  lover  of  nature  as  well  as  to  the 
man  of  science.  Round  almost  the 
whole  of  the  sea-coast,  except  where 
the  landscape  is  indented  by  the  valleys 
and  bays,  there  is  a  narrow  and  level 
border  of  land,  walled  up  on  the  land- 
ward side  by  a  high  ridge  of  rocks, 
which  the  sea  appears  to  have  washed 
when  its  level  was  higher  than  at  pre- 
sent. In  some  places  this  ridge  is  a 
series  of  rude  cliffs  and  naked  preci- 
pices ;  but  in  general,  more  especially 
from  Sannox  to  Brodick,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly beautiful  and  picturesque;  its 
rugged  features  disappearing,  and  the 
luxuriant  ivy  which  clings  to  its  face, 
and  the  rich  clothing  of  natural  birch, 
ash,  oak,  and  thick  brushwood  which 
springs  up  among  its  numerous  clefts, 
crowning  its  top  without  concealing 
it.  Here  a  cave  scooped  out  by  the 
sea,  there  a  romantic  amphitheatre 
formed  by  one  of  its  numerous  bends ; 
and  next  a  white  cascade  tumbling 
over  the  precipices,  give  a  variety  to 
its  aspects  in  succession,  which  is  ever 
and  anon  tempting  the  tourist  to  stop 
and  admire. 

The  southern  division  is  less  impos- 
ing than  the  northern,  the  aspect 
being  tamer,  and  the  hills  of  less 
gigantic  height,  averaging  not  more 
than  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


sea.  From  Brodick  to  Loch'  Ranza« 
their  elevation  entirely  changes.  A 
considerable  way  up,  few  of  them  have 
the  usual  mountain  covering  even  of 
brown  heather,  but  many  of  them  are 
bare  precipices  from  their  very  foun- 
dations ;  and  the  gpreater  number  raise 
their  naked  tops  to  the  sky  in  stupen- 
dous pyramids  and  spires  of  rough 
granite.  As  seen  from  certain  points^ 
they  appear  to  the  eye  as  if  they  had 
but  yesterday  been  upturned  from 
their  primitive  beds  below  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean.  Their  absolute  height 
is  not  very  great,  the  elevation  of 
Goatfell  (in  GsbHc,  Gaoth  Chienn,  or 
Ben  Ghoil,  the  mountain^of  the  toinds) 
not  exceeding  3000  feet.  But  pre- 
senting at  a  glance,  as  they  do,  their 
full  dimensions  from  the  shore  to  their 
summits,  and  being  congpregated  to- 
gether in  one  stupendous  group,  the 
windy  mountain  towering  above  the 
rest  like  a  proud  Highland  chieftaia 
surrounded  by  the  cadets  of  his  clan, 
few  scenes  in  their  general  effect  can 
be  more  impressively  grand  and  mag- 
nificent. In  Scotland  there  is  no 
Alpine  scenery  that  can  in  all  respects 
match  them,  except  perhaps  that  of 
the  Cuchullin  hills,  in  Skye. 

The  geological  value  of  Arran  is 
celebrated  over  all  the  world,  and  cer- 
tainly finds  no  parallel  in  Scotland  for 
interest  and  importance.  Within  its 
small  compass,  it  exhibits  a  kind  of 
epitome  of  the  mineral  structure  of 
the  globe;  shewing  in  regular  pro- 
gression the  successive  formation|» 
from  the  primitive  unstratified  granite 
to  the  diluvial  gravel  and  sand  repos- 
ing in  incipient  strata  on  the  latest 
formed  rocks.  It  was  the  remarkable 
structure  of  Arran  that  suggested  to 
Hutton  his  theoretical  speculations^ 
which  afterwards  received  so  eloquent 
an  exposition  in  the  *'  Illustrations"  of 
his  disciple,  the  late  Professor  Plav- 
fair,  of  Edinburgh,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  first  raised  geology  to  the 
rank  of  a  science  in  Great  Britain. 

Unable  to  resist  the  natural  and 
picturesijue  temptations  of  this  en- 
chanted isle,  my  fellow-traveller  and 
I  resolved  to  part  consorts  with  the 
royal  squadron  for  a  time,  and  treat 
ourselves  to  a  ramble  in  the  interior. 
We  were  put  ashore  at  the  little  pier 
close  under  Brodick  Castle,  to  which 
we  were  admitted  to  pay  a  visit  through 
the  kindness  of  the  ducal  factor,  who 
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acts  as  warden  to  the  mansion.     The 
new  improvements  are  extensive^  the 
furniture  elegant.     Among  other  re- 
licsy  we  were   shown  a  rude  massy 
table  of  very  primitive  structure,  which 
tradition  says  was  King  Robert  Bruce's 
dining-table.     The  story,  however,  is 
highly  improbable,  as  the  castle  was 
frequently  sacked  in   the  wars,  and 
completely   dismantled.     It    and  the 
whole  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  during  the  attempts  of  Ed- 
ward I.  to  annex  Scotland  to  his  own 
dominions.     In  1306,  they  held  it  un- 
der Sir  John  Hastings,  until   it  was 
recovered  by  Sir  James  Douglas,  and 
other  partisans  of  Bruce.     A  century 
and  a-half  afterwards,  when  the  rebel- 
lious Earl  of  Ross  fitted  out  an  expe- 
dition under  Donald  Balloch,  against 
his  sovereign  James  II.,  he  pillaged 
the  island ;  and  after  storming  Brodick 
Castle,    levelled    it    to    the  ground. 
Again,  in  1544,  when  Henry  VIII. 
sought  to  punish  the  Scots  for  their 
refusal  to  enter   into  his  scheme   of 
uniting  the  two  kingdoms  by  the  mar- 
riage   of   his  son    with   the  Scottish 
Princess    Mary,    his    lieutenant,   the 
Earl  of  Lennox,  made  a  descent  upon 
Arran,  and  demolished  Brodick  Cas- 
tle, from  which  he  carried  away  much 
plunder.     Twenty    years    later,    the 
castle  was  destroyed,  and  the  island 
laid  desolate  with  fire  and  sword,  by 
the  Earl  of  Sussex,  then  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Ireland,  in  retaliation  for  the 
frequent    incursions    of   the    Scotch 
islanders  into  Ulster,  to  assist  their 
countrymen  in  their  opposition  to  the 
authority   of   the    English    viceroys. 
Finally,  Brodick  Castle  was  occupied 
by  a  garrison  under  Cromwell,  who 
strengthened  it  by  erecting  a  bartizan 
on  the  north  side,  which  still  remains. 
The  troops,  amounting  to  eighty  men, 
met  with  a  tragical  fate.     Having  con- 
ducted themselves  with  the  rude  license 
of  conquerors,  and  otherwise  used  im- 
proper liberties,  the  natives,  in  revenge, 
fell  upon  them  by  surprise,  and  put 
them  all  to  the  sword.     The  last  of 
the  party  was  dragged  from  his  con- 
cealment, under  a  large  stone  near  the 
road-side,  at  Sannox,  which  still,  from 
its  remarkable   appearance,    attracts 
the  notice  of  travellers.  After  so  many 
repeated  devastations,  it  is  not  likely 
the  castle  would  retain  any  memorials 
of  Bruce,  although  several  places  in 
the  island  undoubtedly  bear  marks  of 


his  residence  and  concealment  tbere« 
whilst  waiting  the  opportunity  to  re- 
store the  independence  of  his  country. 
The  King's  Cave  on  the  west  coast ; 
Dairy,  or  the  King's  Plain ;  Toran- 
righ,  or  the  King's  Mount ;  and  King's 
Cross,  whence  he  embarked  for  the 
coast  of  Carrick,  are  places  said  to 
have  all  received  their  names  from 
their  connexion  with  the  hero  of  Ban- 
nockburn. 

Gratified  with  the  inspection  of  this 
ducal  mansion,  we  wended  our  way  to 
the  inn,  and  after  regaling  ourselves 
with  a  due  allowance  of  salmon,  cold 
pie,  and  usquebaugh,  all  excellent,  we 
resolved  to  attempt  an  expedition  to 
the  top  of  the  far-famed  Ben-ghoil. 
The  exploit  was  somewhat  hazardous, 
seeing  that  the  day  was  nearly  blood 
heat,  and  we  carried  twenty  stone 
weight  between  us — I  being  thirteen, 
and  my  fellow-climber  seven.  Never- 
theless, the  attempt  was  made,  and  gal- 
lantly accomplished.  Emerging  from 
the  woods  that  skirt  the  base  of  the 
mountain,  we  got  our  foot  upon  the 
open  heath,  fragrant  with  wild  thyme, 
and  spread  like  a  purple  carpet  for 
miles  around.  At  every  step  the  pa- 
norama expanded  into  wider  sublimity, 
cheering  us  onwards  in  our  weary  task. 
The  only  point  where  our  courage 
flagged  for  a  moment,  was  on  arriving 
at  the  highest  and  steepest  ascent, 
which  looked  as  if  a  grave-yard*  with 
its  pavement  of  monumental  stones, 
had  started  up,  and  confronted  us  with 
a  prohibitory — "Hitherto  shall  ye 
come,  and  no  farther."  We  saw 
nothing  but  immense  flattened  granite 
boulders,  arranged  in  the  form  of 
woolpacks,  clothed  only  with  lichens 
and  mosses  in  scattered  patches*  and 
aflbrding  congenial  shelter  for  the 
eagle  and  the  ptarmigan.  Formidable 
as  these  stony  ramparts  look  from  be- 
low, they  were  surmounted ;  and  with 
lungs  heaving  and  puffing  like  a  rail- 
way engine,  we  inhaled  the  pure 
breezes  on  the  top  of  Goatfell. 

The  view  was  sublimely  grand*  and 
amply  rewarded  us  for  our  corpulent 
temerity.  Around*  and  apparently 
within  a  stone-cast*  rose  a  bold  amphi- 
theatre of  rugged  and  perpendicular 
cliffs,  grey  and  weatherworn*  shooting 
up  in  columns  and  obelisks*  as  if  some 
geological  submarine  association  had 
fired  them  off  in  honour  of  Pinto's 
birth-day.  Immediately  under  our  feet* 
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far  in  the  abyss  b^low^  lay  Glenrosa», 
with  its  rocky  stream,  its  sepalchrftl 
cairnSj  and  its  romantic  cayerns*  On 
every  hand  the  majestic  barriers  are 
intersected  with  narrow  glens  and 
deep  corries,  whose  wild  and  sombre 
cavities  produce  upon  the  mind  an 
effect  at  once  pleasing  and  awful. 
Beyond  Glen  Sannoz^  and  towards 
the  north,  another  scenes  different  in 
character,  but  scarcely  less  imposing^ 
presents  itself.  A  large  mass  of  the 
mountain  which  crowns  that  part  of 
the  island  having  given  way,  and  bro- 
ken into  numberless  detached  frag- 
ments, these  are  seen  for  more  than  a 
mile  of  rapid  declivity,  in  promiscuous 
disorder,  piled  upon  each  other^  re- 
sembling a  petrified  army  flying  before 
a  superior  force,  one  fugitive  with  his 
enormous  bulk  pressing  down  another^ 
and  both  threatened  with  being  over- 
whelmed by  a  still  more  gigantic  form 
behind. 

The  names  of  many  of  these  peaks 
are  significant  of  their  natural  aspect. 
We  have  Cir  mor,  the  large  comb  j 
Ceum  na  Callich,  the  hag's  step ;  Tor^ 
nan  Shiain,  the  fairy's  mound;  Dtfit 
Fion,  Fingal's  fort;  for  tradition  af- 
firms that  the  father  of  Ossian  (the 
bard  himself  is  said  to  have  lived  in 
Arran),  the  renowned  hero  FingaU  or 
Fin  Mac  Coul,  if  not  a  native  of  the 
island,  frequented  it  for  the  pastime  of 
the  chase,  and  gave  it  his  name,  Arr 
Fhinn,  the  battle-field  of  Fingal,  where 
he  defeated  a  son  of  the  King  of  Nor- 
way, and  which,  by  the  natives,  is  still 
called  Arrin,  This  is  just  as  probable 
an  etymology  as  ^rr  Inn,  the  high 
island.  At  all  events  the  Ossianic 
hero  has  a  legendary  possession  of  it. 
Among  other  ancient  monuments  is 
the  celebrated  Siudhe  Choir  Fhitm,  or 
Fingal's  caldron-seat — a  huge  cavern, 
a  hundred  and  twelve  feet  long,  and 
thirty  high,  narrowing  to  the  top  like  a 
Gothic  arch,  and  towards  the  end  se- 
parating into  two  branches.  On  each 
side  of  these  recesses  are  several  small 
holes  opposite  each  other^  into  which, 
the  legend  says,  were  fixed  transverse 
beams  that  supported  the  pots  in  which 
the  heroes  seethed  their  venison.  Others 
allege  that  Fingal's  caldron  was  sus- 
pended on  a  lofty  circular  row  of  stones ; 
and  if  its  depth  bore  any  proportion  to 
its  diameter,  it  might  have  served  for 
a  boiler  to  the  largest  steamer  that 
ever  crossed  the  Athintic.  In  one  of 
the  stones  that  form  the  circle,  there  is 


a  perforation  to  which  Fin^  tied  his 
favourite  dog  Bran.  Other  hollows 
are  shown  as  the  stable^  cellar^  and 
kennel  of  the  great  Mao  Coul ;  but 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Fingalian 
or  to  a  later  age,  it  would  be  rash  to 
assert. 

From  our  tirj  summit  we  had  a 
survey  of  the  entire  island^  from  the 
*'  Dipping  Rocks"  in  the  south,  to  the 
noted  sea-mark  above  Loch  Ranza^ 
called  the  '*  Cock  of  Arran^*'  a  large 
block  of  sandstone,  rising  to  a  consi- 
derable height.  Ettedding  the  view 
wider,  the  prospect  embraced  the  three 
kingdoms.  To  the  right  we  saw  the 
coast  of  Ireland ;  to  the  souths  the  Isle 
of  Man  and  the  Westmoreland  moun- 
tains'; nearer  to  the  left,  the  shores  of 
Carrick,  with  Ailsa  rising  like  a  huee 
haycock  midway  in  the  sea.  To  we 
northward,  at  the  distance  of  some  five 
or  six  miles,  lay  Bute  and  the  two 
Cumbrays,  sleepinff  in  calm  repose  in 
the  waters ;  beyond  them  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  and  the  entrance  to  Lochfine 
bounded  this  charming  and  magnificent 
view.  Well  might  the  poet  of  the 
Clyde  sing  i-^ 

**  Far  look  ihj  momiteinfl,  Amm,  o*er  flie  auhi, 
And  Cur  o'er  Canninf  hame'i  expanded  plain  i 
From  Gordon*!  hill,  and  Irrine*!  lUrer  loarcei 
Through  all  her  Unka  they  trace  the  rlTer's  eoviM  t 
View  many  a  town  in  hlatory'i  page  nnroU'd, 
Dncayed  Kilwinning  and  Ardronan  old, 
Kllinamock  low  thiU  mid  her  plain  retlrei, 
And  yonthfol  Irrlne  near  Montgoinery's  fpiztl.** 

It  is  with  the  name  and  exploits 
of  Bruce>  however,  that  Arran  is 
most  intimately  connected.  After 
the  disastrous  defeat  of  that  heroic 
monarch  at  Methven,  and  his  peril- 
ous escape  at  Dairy,  he  retired,  with 
a  small  band  of  trasty  adherents, 
to  the  small  island  of  Rathlin,  in  the 
north  of  Ireland.  There  he  spent  the 
winter  of  1307,  under  protection  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Isles ;  but  in  the  sprins 
he  crossed  over  to  Arran,  where  Lord 
James  Douglas  and  other  friends  had 
preceded  hfm,  with  a  view  to  expel 
the  English.  The  royal  fugitive  was 
accompanied,  in  his  voyage,  with  a 
small  fleet  of  thirty-three  row-boats, 
and  steered  for  Loch  Ranza.  Sir 
Walter  Sco|t  commemorates  the  land- 
ing in  the  fourth  canto  of  the  '*  Lord 
of  the  Isles"  :— 

**  Now  launched  once  move,  the  inland  eea 
They  farrow  with  fair  angary, 

And  steer  for  Arran*s  Iile  § 
The  ran,  ere  yet  he  rank  belUnd 
Ben-CHioU,  the  *  mountain  of  the  wind,* 
Qsre  hii  grim  peaks  •  tretHsg  kind, 
And  bads  I«ook  SansA  fpiti^, 
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Thither  the  deftined  coune  they  drew. 
It  feemed  the  ialc  her  monarch  knew, 
So  brilliant  was  the  windward  Tiew, 
The  ocean  so  lerene." 

The  arrival  of  the  monarch  was  un- 
known to  his  companions  on  the  island ; 
but  as  he  heard  they  were  hunting  in 
the  neighbourhood,  he  wound  his  bugle, 
whose  peculiar  sound  they  easily  re- 
cognized. Sir  Walter  thus  narrates 
the  king's  meeting  with  his  veteran 
chiefs  and  grey-haired  warriors : — 

*'  To  land  King  Robert  lightly  iprung, 
And  thrice  aloud  hii  bugle  rung 
With  note  prolonged,  and  raricd  strain, 
Till  bold  Ben-Ohoil  replied  again ; 
Good  Donglaa  then,  and  De  la  Uaye, 
Hod  in  the  glen  a  hart  at  bay; 
And  Lennox  cheered  the  laggard  hounds. 
When  waked  that  horn,  the  greenwood  iMundsi 

*  It  ii  the  foe  I'  cried  Boyd,  who  came 
In  brcathleis  haste  with  eye  on  flume— 

*  It  is  the  foe !     Each  raliant  lord 
Fling  by  the  bow,  and  grasp  his  sword  !* 

*  Not  so,'  replied  the  good  Lord  James, 

*  That  blast  no  English  bugle  claims ; 
Oft  have  I  heard  it  fire  the  fight. 
Cheer  the  pursuit,  or  stop  the  flight. 
Dead  were  my  heart,  and  deaf  mine  ear, 
If  Bruce  should  call,  nor  Douglas  hear ! 
Each  to  I^och  Kanza's  margin  spring, 
That  blast  was  winded  by  tlic  king  V 
Past  to  their  motes  tlie  tidings  spread, 
And  fast  to  shore  the  warriors  sped ; 
Bursting  from  glen  and  greenwood  tree 
High  waked  their  loyal  jubilee ; 
Around  the  royal  Bruce  they  crowd. 
And  clasped  his  hands,  and  wept  aloud.** 

Amid  the  caves  and  fastnesses  of 
Arran,  Bruce  could  live  concealed 
from  his  enemies,  who  lay  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Carrick,  while  his 
proximity  to  its  shores  enabled  him  to 
obtain  intelligence  of  their  position  and 
their  strength,  and  to  take  advantage 
of  any  false  or  favorable  movement 
that  might  occur.  History  dwells  with 
minute  fondness  on  this  part  of  the 
monarch's  adventurous  career  ;  on  his 
hair-breadth  'scapes,  his  occupation 
during  his  stay,  and  his  enterprising 
voyage  to  the  mainland^  where  acci- 
dent or  fortune  drew  him  from  his  re- 
treaty  to  establish  the  liberties  of  Scot- 
land. During  his  sojourn,  he  made 
the  usual  place  of  his  residence  a  cave 
on  the  sequestered  shore  of  Drumidoon 
(or  Drum-an-duin,  the  hill  of  the  fort), 
one  of  the  most  romantic  sea-cliffs  in 
the  island.  It  is  still  called  the  Ring's 
Cave,  and  is  114  feet  long,  44  broad, 
and  47  high.  On  the  walls  may  be 
seen,  rudely  cut,  a  hunting-scene,  said 
to  be  carved  by  the  latent  monarch,  as 
figurative  of  his  own  condition,  when 
this  lonely  grotto  was  his  abode.  Other 
representations  by  the  same  hand  are 
said  to  have  existed  at  one  time,  but 
they  have  been  either  entirely  erased^ 
or  rendered  entirely  untraceable,  by 


the  scribbling  vanity  of  recent  visitors. 
,  It  was  here,  as  the  legend  tells,  that 
the  incident  of  the  spider  occorredy  to 
which,  according  to  the  same  autho* 
rity,  Scotland  owed  the  recoTery 
of  her  independence.  It  was  in 
Arran,  too,  that  he  addressed  to  his 
sister  "  Isabel"  the  words  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  puts  into  his  mouth,  and 
which  have  acquired  universal  noto- 
riety by  being  pressed  by  the  arch-agi- 
tator, O'Connell,  into  the  service  of 
Repeal  :-^ 

•*  O  Scotland  I  shall  it  e^er  be  mint 
To  wreak  thy  wrongs  in  battle  line; 
To  raise  my  rictor  bead,  and  see 
Thy  bills,  thy  dales,  thy  people  free. 
That  glance  of  bliss  is  all  I  erave. 
Betwixt  my  labours  and  the  graTe.** 

This  royal  dialogue  is  feigned  to  have 
taken  place  in  the  convent  of  St.  Brid- 
get, or  Bride,  then  the  lonely  residence 
of  the  Lady  Isabella,  near  Loch  Ranza, 
the  ruins  of  which  have  been  only  lately 
removed.  This  saint,  however,  was 
not  the  only  one  the  island  could  boast 
of.  St.  Columba  himself  visited  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  evangelizing  the  hea- 
then inhabitants;  and  a  cairn,  now 
overgrown  with  moss,  called  Suidke 
Chnllum  Chille^  marks  the  spot  where 
he  sat  down  to  refresh  himself  with  his 
disciples.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of 
these  Christian  missionaries  was  St. 
Molios  (the  shaved,  or  bare-headed 
servant  of  Jesus,  as  the  Gaelic  imports) 
who  took  up  his  abode  in  Lamlash,  or 
the  Holy  Isle.  The  cave  which  formed 
his  residence  is  merely  an  excavation 
in  the  red  sandstone,  hollowed  out  by 
the  sea  with  its  mouth  defended  by  a 
wall  of  loose  stones.  On  the  roof  are 
recorded  his  name  and  office,  in  a  Rn* 
nic  inscription,  and  a  shelf  of  rock,  a 
little  elevated  above  the  floor,  is  said 
to  have  been  his  bed.  Near  Uie  cava 
is  a  large  flat  stone,  called  his  dining- 
table  ;  and  his  bath,  a  spring  of  pure 
water  much  resorted  to  in  the  ages  of 
superstition,  and  celebrated  for  the 
healing  virtues  alleged  to  hare  been 
communicated  to  it  by  the  prayers  and 
blessings  of  the  saint.  From  Lamlash, 
St.  Molios,  for  some  cause  unexplain- 
ed, removed  to  Shisken,  where  he  died 
at  the  age  of  120,  and  where  his  ashes 
now  repose.  On  the  stone  which  co- 
vers his  grave,  and  which  is  said  to 
have  been  brought  from  lontf  the  fi* 
gure  of  the  saint,  arrayed  in  the  robes 
of  a  mitred  abbot,  with  chalice  and 
crosier  in  his  hands,  is  not  inelegantlj 
sculptured.    Till  within  the  last  hiuf 
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century,  it  was  customary  for  womeDy 
after  their  confineroenty  to  repair  to 
this  tomby  and  there  deposit  upon  the 
stone  a  silver  piece,  as  a  thank-offering 
for  their  recovery. 

The  memory  of  the  good  Ring  Ro- 
bert is  dear  to  the  islanders  of  Arran. 
A  body  of  them  fought  under  his  ban- 
ner at  Bannockburn,  and  for  services 
there  rendered,  or  hospitality  formerly 
shewn,  after  his  accession  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors,  he  gave  many  of  them 
grants  of  land  on  the  island,  one  of 
which,  at  least,  is  held  by  the  lineal 
descendant  to  this  day,  Mr.  Fullar- 
ton  of  Kilmichael,  whose  ancestor^ 
Feargus  Maclewis,  or  Macloy,  gave 
him  his  protection  when  concealed  in 
the  retreat  or  fort  of  Tornanshiain. 
The  lands  granted  toothers  have  long 
passed  to  other  hands,  and  now  form 
part  of  the  property  of  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton. 

We  cannot  bid  adieu  to  Arran 
without  bearing  testimony  to  the  many 
improvements  made  and  in  progress^ 
both  in  the  tastes,  habits,  dwellings^ 
and  rural  industry  of  the  population. 
More  are  still  wanted,  and  may,  in 
course  of  time,  be  effected.  The  at- 
tractions of  its  healthy  climate  and 
majestic  scenery,  as  Dr.  M'Naughton 
has  remarked,  make  Arran,  even  in 
its  present  state,  a  place  of  considera- 
ble resort  to  summer  visitors.  Many 
of  these,  if  they  could  get  building 
leases,  would  erect  villas,  and  perhaps 
reside  the  whole  year.  There  would 
thus  be  a  home  market  for  much  of 
the  produce  of  the  island,  that  is  at 
present  carried  out  of  it  at  considera- 
ble expense — much  additional  employ- 
ment got  for  the  working  classes— 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  converting 
Lamlash  and  Brodick  into  flourishing 
towns — perhaps  the  seat  of  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  for  they  enjoy 
the  finest  harbours  on  the  coast  of 
Scotland,  and  abundance  of  coals  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Ayrshire. 

Agriculture  has  made  great  pro- 
gress. Lands  which  were  formerly 
common,  or  cut  up  into  stripes  among 
a  number  of  individuals,  are  now  di- 
vided and  enclosed.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  there  has  been  the  most 
marked  improvement  upon  the  dwell- 
ings, offices,  implements  of  husbandry, 
&c.,  both  in  the  skill  and  beauty  of 
the  workmanship.  Formerly  the  peo- 
ple squatted  in  mean  hamlets,  cluster- 
ed in  irregular  heaps,  and  generally 


built  of  dry  stones,  pointed  with  mor- 
tar. The  dwellinff-house  consisted  of 
two  apartments — ^the  uppermost  being 
the  best,  and  the  lower  the  kitchen. 
Both  formed  one  range,  which  termi- 
nated with  the  byre,  and  a  door  in  the 
middle  was  common  to  the  inmates  of 
l>oth.  Between  them,  however,  there 
was  a  partition  of  wicker-work,  plas- 
tered with  mortar,  and  whitewashed. 
The  thatch  was  heather  or  fern,  laid 
in  alternate  layers,  very  coarsely  put 
on,  and  secured  by  heather  ropes,  laid 
across  and  athwart,  kept  tight  by 
stones  suspended  to  their  ends,  at  the 
eaves.  There  were  no  chimneys.  The 
fire  was  upon  a  stone  in  the  centre  of 
the  apartment,  and  the  smoke  was 
allowed  to  make  the  best  of  its  way 
by  the  door,  the  window,  and  an  aper- 
ture for  the  purpose  in  the  ridge  of 
the  roof. 

These  rade  habitations  have  been 
supplanted  by  more  comfortable  and 
commodious  buildings.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  affords  every  facility  and 
encouragement  for  improvement,  by 
sharing  the  expenses,  directing  the 
operations,  and  rewarding  their  pro- 
per execution.  Excellent  roads  tra- 
verse the  island,  across  to  Brodick 
and  Lamlash,  and  along  the  shore. 
Some  of  these  were|made  at  the  duke's 
expense,  by  the  inhabitants  eeneraHy^ 
by  those  who  had  fallen  benind  with 
their  rents,  during  the  transition  state 
of  agriculture,  and  who,  by  this  means« 
paid  up  their  arrears.  They  are 
upheld  by  statute-labour  and  three 
additional  days,  which  the  tenants  are 
bound,  by  their  leases,  to  work  at 
roads,  mill-dams,  and  water-courses. 
There  are  few  rivulets  and  streams 
over  which  bridges  have  not  been 
erected,  so  that  the  incident  is  not  likely 
to  occur  again  of  a  poor  woman,  who 
being  tempted  by  the  narrowness  of  a 
ravine  to  step  across  the  river  Mach* 
ru,  succeeded  in  making  the  first 
movement,  but  took  fright  when  it 
became  necessary  to  move  the  other 
foot,  and  remained  for  some  hours  in 
a  position  equally  ludicrous  and  dan- 
gerous, until  some  chance  passenger 
assisted  her  to  extricate  herself. 

Fortunately  for  us,  while  gazing 
from  the  upper  window  of  the  inn^ 
we  observed  the  Ardrossan  steam- 
er rocking  and  roaring  in  the  bay. 
Off  we  were  in  a  twinkling,  ploughing 
the  smooth,  circular  estuary,  the  serrat- 
ed ridges  of  the  island  sloWly  receding 
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"  Crowned  with  dense  mlsta,  that  ihone  like  Alpine 

snow, 
Lo  Arran'i  hills  their  roeic  j  summits  show  t 
'Twos  tliere  tiic  Urtice  and  Douglas  larked  concealed, 
Till  calhd  by  victory  to  tlw  crimson  field." 

When  midway  in  the  channel,  the 
Ayrshire  coast,  indented  with  bays 
and  bristling  with  promontories,  is 
seen  to  great  advantage  ;  from  Turn- 
berry  point  to  the  hills  above  Largs. 
Smoicy  Ayr,  with  its  towers,  bridges, 
and  bonnv  lasses,  lies  embayed  in  the 
centre — the  woods  of  Doon  and  "  Al- 
loway  Kirk"  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
thriving  port  of  Troon,  projecting  far 
into  the  sea,  on  the  other.  Every 
acre  of  this  bold  shore  is  classical. 
Eastward  stood  the  ruins  of  Greenan 
Castle  and  Alio  way  Kirk,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Doon ;  the  cottage  and 
mausoleum  of  Burns  close  by.  So 
bedizened  and  modernized  is  the  whole 
scene,  that  the  poet  would  not  know 
his  own  birth-place,  nor  the  witches 
recognize  the  "  key  stane,"  where  Tam 
O'Shanter's  mare  lost  **  her  ain  gray 
tail."  Colzean  Castle,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Ailsa,  and  immortalized 
in  the  "  Halloween"  of  Burns,  is  seen 
far  down  the  coast,  beetling  on  the 
verge  of  a  huge  basaltic  cliff.  It  is  a 
noble  and  picturesque  mansion,  and 
can  tell  many  legends  of  the  family 
history  of  the  "  old  Kennedies,"  and 
the  "house  of  Cassillis,"  including  the 
romantic  elopement  of  "  Lady  Jane," 
with  the  "gipsy  laddie,  Johnny  Faa." 
Along  the  verge  of  the  sea-impending 
precipice,  it  presents  a  range  of  lofty 
castellated  masses,  with  Gothic  win- 
dows, a  splendid  terraced  garden  in 
front,  a  bridge  of  approach,  &c.,  a  little 
distance  to  the  left ;  the  whole  covering 
an  area  of  four  acres.  The  vast  ca- 
verns or  "  caves"  underneath  are  the 
haunts  of  Burns's  elfin  revels 

"  Ujion  that  nifilit  when  fairio's  light 
On  Cassillis  Downuns  dance." 

They  appear  to  be  the  effects  of  vol- 
canic convulsion,  and  are  six  in  num- 
ber— the  largest  being  about  fifty  feet 
high,  and  three  hundred  in  length, 
having  the  appearance  of  two  large 
rocks  fallen  together,  in  the  form  of 
an  irregular  archway. 

The  runaway  Countess  of  Cassillis 
was  Lady  Jane  Hamilton,  daughter  of 
the  first  Earl  of  Haddington,  and 
born  in  1 G07.  Her  father  was  a  zeal- 
ous Presbyterian,  and  was  absent,  as 
a  ruling  elder,  at  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines,  when  she  eloped 
with  Uie  gipsy.  Sir  John  Faa,  of  Dun- 


bar, who  is  said  to  have  gained  her 
affections  before  her  marriage.  This 
will  account  for  the  poetical  "gla- 
mour," to  the  effect  of  which  the  bal- 
lad ascribes  her  abduction,  when 

"  She  eame  tripping  down  the  stair, 
And  all  her  maids  before  her  { 
As  soon  as  they  saw  her  weel-faor'd  fkoe, 
They  cast  their  glamour  o*er  her." 

The  fugitives  were  pursued  by  the 
earl  on  his  return,  and  overtaken  be- 
fore they  could  cross  the  Border. 
The  legend  says  all  the  masquerade 
gipsies  were  slain  save  one,  and  the 
weeping  countess  brought  back  to  her 
husband's  castle,  where  she  remained 
until  a  dungeon  was  prepared  for  her, 
near  the  village  of  Majbole,  wherein 
she  languished  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life,  in  humble  sorrow  and  devo- 
tion. Her  solitary  hours,  however, 
were  not  idly  spent,  as  she  occupied 
herself  in  working  a  piece  of  tapestry, 
said  to  be  still  preserved  in  Colzean 
House,  in  which  she  represented  her 
unhappy  flight,  as  mounted,  in  a  gor- 
geous dress,  on  a  superb  white  courser, 
behind  her  lover,  and  surrounded 
by  a  group  of  persons  who  bore  no 
resemblance  to  a  herd  of  tinkers.  In 
the  tower  of  Maybole,  eight  heads, 
carved  in  stone,  below  one  of  the  tur- 
rets, are  still  pointed  out,  as  repre- 
senting eight  of  the  luckless  Egvptians. 
The  ballad  makes  nearly  double  that 
number — 

"  There  were  fifteen  Tallant  men. 
Black  but  yery  bonnie, 
And  they  loet  all  their  llTCt  ft»  one, 
The  £:arl  of  Casailit,  ladte." 

The  "  fifteen"  appear  to  hare  Men 
less  gloriously  than  bv  the  sword ;  for 
it  is  stated  in  the  criminal  records  of 
Edinburgh,  that  in  January,  1624, 
eight  men,  among  whom  were  Captain 
John  Faa  and  five  more  of  the  same 
name,  were  convicted  on  the  statute 
against  Egyptians,  and  suffered  ac- 
cording to  sentence.  It  might  be 
rash  to  identify  the  Edinbtirgh  saf- 
ferers  with  the  lady's  abdactors,  bat 
there  is  at  least  probability  in  the 
coincidence  of  time.  It  oneht  to  be 
recorded  that  the  firul  namorata 
brought  no  stain  on  the  family  bj  her 
elopement,  for  she  declared,  npon  her 
capture—* 

••  But  I  will  iwear  bj  the  moon  and  the  ituf, 
And  the  ran  that  ihlnet  lO  deariy. 
That  I  am  aa  free  of  the  glpey  fUff 
As  the  hour  mj  mother  did  beer : 


Nor  was  the  direct  IinMge  of  the 
family  carried  on  tfaroogh  Mr  datoen- 
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(lants,  for  she  only  bore  the  earl  two 
daughters ;  one  became  the  wife  of 
Lord  Dundonald;  the  other,  in  the 
last  stage  of  antiquated  virginity,  be- 
stowed her  hand  and  her  fortune  on 
the  youthful  Gilbert  Burnet,  after- 
wards the  well-known  historian  and 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  but  at  that  time 
the  busy  intriguing  inmate  of.  Hamil- 
ton Palace,  where  Lady  Margaret 
Kennedy  generally  resided. 

On  a  promontory,  some  miles  to  the 
east,  stands  all  that  remain  of  Tumberry 
Castle,  the  maternal  domain,  if  not 
the  birth-place,  of  King  Robert  Bruce. 
It  was  built  on  a  rocky  angle  of  the 
coast,  and  once  of  immense  strenffth 
and  extent.     But  the  walls,  levefled 
by  the  violence  of  war,  and  the  wasting 
hand  of  time,  are  now  moss-grown ; 
and  those  bastions,  where  once  mailed 
warriors  strode,  are  abandoned  to  the 
shepherd  and  his  flock.     It  was  the 
feudal  stronghold  of  Alexander  Earl 
of  Carrick,   who   died  in  the   Holy 
Land,  in  1270,  leaving  an  only  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  or  Martha,  the  heiress 
to    his    title    and    possessions.     The 
manner  in  which  it   became    matri- 
monially    connected    with     royalty, 
is    somewhat  romantic.     In  one    of 
those  hunting  excursions,  to    which 
the  nobles  of  those  days  devoted  their 
intervals   of  peace,  it  chanced    that 
Robert   Bruce,   Earl  of    Annandale, 
continued  the  chace  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Turnberry,  where  the  young 
countess,  then  a  widow,  and  a  ward  of 
the    crown,    was    enjoying    the    like 
amusement.     The  noble  lover*8  visit 
was  on  no  errand  of  fortune-hunting, 
as    the  story  proves,  which  is  thus 
gracefully  told  by  Tytler,  in  his  "  His- 
tory of  Scotland."    It  happened  that 
the  lady  herself,  whose  ardent  temper 
was  not  much  in  love  with  the  seclo- 
sion  of  a  feudal  castle,  had  come  out 
to  take  the  diversion  of  the  chace, 
accompanied  by  her  women,  huntsmen, 
and  followers  ;  and  this  gay  cavalcade 
came  suddenly  upon  Bruce  as  he  pur- 
sued his  way  through  the  forest  alone, 
and    unarmed.     The    knight    would 
have  spurred  his  horse  forward,  and 
avoided  the  encounter,  but  he  found 
himself  surrounded  by  the  attendants ; 
and  the  countess   herself  riding  up, 
and  with  gentle  violence  taking  hold 
of  his  horse's  reins,  reproached  nim  in 
so  sweet  a  tone  for  his  want  of  gal- 
lantry in  flying  from  a  lady's  castle^ 
that  Bruce^  enamoured  of  her  beauty, 


forgot  the  risk  which  be  ran,  and  suf- 
fered himself  to  be  led  away  in  a  kind 
of  triumph  to  Tumberry.  The  hero 
remained  for  fifteen  days,  and  the 
adventure  concluded^  as  might  have 
been  antioit>ated|  by  his  privately  es- 
pousing the  youthful  cottntess^  with- 
out having  obtained  the  concurrence 
of  the  king  or  any  of  ker  relatives. 
The  adventure^  however,  turned  out  fa- 
vourably, as  Alexander  III.,  although 
indignant  at  this  bold  interference 
with  the  rights  of  the  crown,  con- 
sented ultimately  to  extend  his  for- 
giveness to  Bruce  on  payment  of  a 
large  fine.  The  eldest  son  of  this 
marriage  was  Robert  Bruce^  who 
became  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  subse- 
quentlv  King  of  Scotland. 

Armrossan,  which  may  be  called  the 
port  of  Arran,  and  which  we  reached 
in  about  an  hour's  sail^  is  a  bustling 
lively  village,  and  a  burgh  of  Barony^ 
rapidly  rising  into  importance  from 
its  connexion  with  the  Glasgow  rul- 
way,  and  its  being  the  startmg  point 
for  the  Fleetwood  steamers.  It  has  a 
good  harbour^  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  the  Earl  of  Eglmton  £100,000. 
There  are  many  handsome  houses,  and 
excellent  summer  bathing  quarters. 
About  a  mile  from  the  harbour  is  an 
island,  with  twelve  acres  of  good  pas- 
ture^  called  the  Horse  Isle^  from  an 
Englishman  named  Horseley,  and 
which  had  formerly  a  beacon  upon  it 
for  the  benefit  of  seamen.  The  castle^ 
which  is  ruinous,  was  the  seat  of  the 
ancient  barons  of  Ardrossan.  It  u 
said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  Eng- 
lish by  a  stratagem  of  Sir  William 
Wallace ;  and  a  dungeon  into  which 
he  threw  the  dead  bodies  of  the  slain^ 
was  called  **  Wallace's  Larder."  It 
was  occupied  by  Cromwell's  soldiers^ 
who  are  accused  of  having  reduced  it 
to  ruins. 

Our  detention  at  this  sea-port  was 
only  a  few  minutes,  until  we  got 
snugly  ensconced  in  a  comfortable 
first-class  carriage,  and  two  hours  saw 
us  whirled  along  by  the  side  of  beau- 
tiful lakes  and  green  pastoral  hills, 
over  the  chimneys  of  Pidsley,  and  dis- 
gorged amidst  the  smoke  of  furnaces^ 
and  the  smell  of  salt  herrings,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Broomielaw. 

Having  visited  Glasgow  before,  we 
felt  no  great  inclination  to  linger  in 
the  streets  of  this  ootton-spinnmg  ca- 
pital of  Sootlandt  eqpedally  as  we  were 
resolved  to  go  inpursoit  of  the  royal 
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squadron.  By  way  of  refreshinf?  our 
memory,  we  perambulated  the  Tron- 
pate,  the  "  saut  market*'  (redolent  of 
Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie),  Buchanan-street, 
and  stept  into  the  Royal  Exchange, 
one  of  the  finest  reading-rooms  in 
Britain ;  gazed  at  St.  Rollox  through 
its  dense  cloud  of  black  vapour  far 
above  the  city ;  ascended  the  necropolis, 
but  not  to  meditate  among  the  tombs ; 
surveyed  old  St.  Mungo's  Cathedral, 
which  suffered  grievously  in  the  "  ding- 
ing-down"  times  of  the  Reformation  ; 
and  ended  our  peregrinations  with  a 
peep  into  the  University.  The  Hun- 
terian  museum,  the  hall,  and  other 
(ipartments  of  the  college  will  repay 
inspection ;  and  so  will  the  library, 
which  possesses  various  rarities,  not 
the  least  interesting  of  which  is  the 
original  manuscripts  of  the  famous 
Zachary  Boyd,  who  turned  the  Bible 
into  verse,  and  whose  demure-looking 
statue  adorns  the  entrance  of  the  gate- 
way into  the  quadrangle.  Having 
often  heard  the  name  of  this  old  di- 
vine, and  being  somewhat  antiquarianly 
disposed,  we  begged  a  sight  of  the 
manuscript  volumes,  which  appear  to 
consist  of  a  collection  of  poems  on 
select  subjects  in  Scripture  history, 
such  as  that  of  Joseph,  Josiah,  Jeph- 
tha,  David,  Goliah,  Jonah,  &c.,  ren- 
dered into  the  dramatic  form,  in  which 
various  speakers  are  introduced,  as  in 
the  '*  Ancient  Mysteries ;"  and  where 
the  prominent  parts  of  the  Scripture 
narrative  are  brought  forward  and 
amplified ;  the  hand-writing  is  tolerably 
legible,  and  had  time  allowed,  we 
would  have  deciphered  a  few  stanzas. 
The  poetry  is  in  the  quaint  style  of 
the  age,  and  though  breathing  a  fine 
strain  of  devotional  feeling,  it  is  inter- 
spersed with  many  homely  and  even 
ludicrous  passages.  We  have  often 
heard  his  commencement  of  the  Book 
of  Job  thus  quoted : — 

••  There  WM  a  man,  they  cnll'd  him  Joh, 
I^ived  in  the  Itind  of  Uz, 
lie  had  a  wife  ]iad  the  gift  o'  the  gob  ; 
The  same^t  the  case  tcith  i/j." 

The  few  lines  we  made  out,  referred 
to  the  murmurings  and  complaints  of 
the  Israelites  in  Egypt,  when  oppress- 
ed with  the  double  hardship  of  star- 
vation and  brick-making.  In  their 
lamentations  they  are  made  to  say-^ 

'*  Our  taokmostcrs  wax  fat  and  live  at  cnec, 

Wliilu  wc  get  nought  but  rotten  t)caus  and  peas.*' 

One  of  the  most  strange  passages 
is  the  well-known  soliloquy  of  Jonah 


in  the  whale's  belly.  The  idea  of 
making  the  prophet  discourse  to  him- 
self on  his  dreary  condition,  and  the 
unpleasant  objects  that  surrounded 
him  in  his  dark  piscatorial  prison,  is 
certainly  original.  In  his  wonderment 
and  fright  he  is  made  to  poor  ont  his 
sorrow  in  strains  like  the  following: — 

*'  What  hoofo   is  thli  ?     Here*!  neither  oo«l  nor 

candle, 
Where  I  get  nought  bnt  flahet*  gntf  to  handle. 
I  and  my  table  are  both  here  within. 
Where  day  ne'er  dawned,  where  ran  did  nerer 

ihine. 
The  like  of  thia  on  earth  man  ncrer  saw, 
A  liring  man  within  a  monBtcr's  maw  ! 
Buryed    under  mountains  which  are  high    ani 

steep. 
Plunged  under  waters  hundred  fathoms  deep  i 
Not  BO  was  Noah  in  hii  house  of  tree. 
For  through  a  window  he  the  light  did  see ; 
lie  sailed  above  the  highest  waves — a  wonder, 
I  and  my  boat  are  all  the  waters  under, 
lie  and  his  ark  might  go  and  alao  comet 
But  I  sit  still,  in  such  a  strait'ned  room 
Ab  is  most  uncouth,  head  and  feet  together. 
Among  such  grease  as  would  a  thousand  amoCher, 
Where  I  entomb'd  in  melancholy  sink, 
Cboak'd,  suffocate  with  noisome  filth  and  stink." 

The  imagery  is  rather  of  the  coarsest, 
and  its  only  excuse  is  its  originality. 
Similar  specimens  are  not  rare ;  but 
the  above  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
university  in  allowing  the  metrical 
Bible  of  the  venerable  poet  to  remain 
in  the  quiet  obscurity  of  manuscript. 
Mr.  Boyd  was  a  clergyman,  "preacher 
of  God's  word  at  Glasgow,"  as  he 
styles  himself,  and  one  that  stood  by 
his  post  when  many  of  his  brethren 
fled  to  escape  the  horrors  of  dvil  war. 
When  Cromwell  was  in  Glasgow  with 
the  whole  body  of  his  armvt  in  1650, 
magistrates  and  ministers  forsook  the 
place  in  dismay ;  but  Zachary  Boyd, 
as, Principal  Baillierelates« bearded  the 
Protector  and  his  soldiers, ''  and  railed 
on  them  all  to  their  very  faces  in  the 
High  Church."  His  reproaches  were 
so  bitter  and  so  pointed,  that  one  of 
Cromwell's  officers  is  reported  to  have 
asked,  in  a  whisper,  for  the  Protec- 
tor's leave  *<  to  pistol  the  scoundreL*' 
"  No,  no,"  said  Cromwell ;  "  we  will 
manage  him  in  another  way.*'  He  in« 
vited  the  undaunted  preacher  to  din« 
ncr,  and  is  said  to  have  gained  his  rC" 
spect  by  the  fervour  of  the  devotions  in 
which  he  spent  the  evening,  and  whicfa^ 
the  story  alleges^  were  prolonged  tiJl 
three  o'clock  next  morning. 

Boyd  was  a  man  of  gpreat  leirning, 
and  his  works  bear  evidence  of  ms 
having  been  possessed  of  a  critical 
knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and 
other  languages.  Besides  a  vigoroua 
intellect,  he  was  endowed  with  a  fervid 
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and  poetical  imagiDation^  little  if  at  all 
inferior  to   his  contemporary,  John 
Bunyan.     His  muse  was  prolific,  for 
he  composed  a  poetical  version  of  the 
Book  of  Psalms  for  the  iise  of  the 
church,  which  attracted  the  recom- 
mendation  of  the   Westminster  As- 
sembly, although  it  did  not  obtain  the 
sanction  of  the  Church  of  Scotland^ 
which  ultimately  adopted  Roos's  ver- 
sion, revised  and  improved.     Among 
his  other  poetical  works  were  two 
volumes,  entitled  "  Zion's  Flowers,  or 
Christian  Poems  for  Spiritual  Edifi- 
cation," and  it    is  these    which  are 
usually  shown  as  his  metrical  Bible. 
He     composed     also      ^'the     Four 
Evangels    in    English    Verse;"    and 
shortly  before  his  death,  he  completed 
an  extensive  manuscript  work,  bearing 
the  title  of  "  the  Notable  Places  of 
Scripture  Expounded,"  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  is  added — "  Heere  the 
author  was  neere  his  end,  and  was 
able  to  do  no  more.    March  3d,  1 653." 
The  best  known  of  his  works  is  his 
"  Last  Battell  of  the  Soule,"  which 
has  been  lately  reprinted.     It  is  after 
the  manner  of  "the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress"— a  kind  of  spiritual  allegory, 
and  may  have  suggested  to  Bunyan  the 
idea  of  his  "  Dream,"  for  the  "  Bat- 
tell"  was  published  in  1629,  more  than 
thirty  years    before  the    "Pilgrim's 
Progress"  was  written.     It  was  dedi- 
cated to  Charles  I.,  both  in  a  prose 
and   poetical  address,    which  shows« 
that  though  the  stern   Presbyterian 
could  beard  Cromwell  to  his  face,  he 
cherished  a  strong  feeling  of  loyalty 
and  devotion  to  his  sovereign.     "  if 
the  king  rule  well  (lie  wrote)  and  bee 
truelie  godlie,  an  hundreth  yeares  after 
this.  Great  Britaine  shall  blesse  the 
name  of  Charles — ^yea,  and  that  till 
God  end  time  in  etemitie.     The  seven 
stars  of  the  Charles- wiune  are  not  so 
glorious  as  shall  bee  the  seven  letters 
of  Charles  in  God's  Booke,  which  is 
the  booke  of  life.     Let  it  please  your 
majestic  to  looke  upon  these  my  workes 
with  a  favourable   eye.     They  were 
brought  forth  in   the  land  of  your 
birth,   even   in  your  olde    Scotland, 
whereof  your  majestic  is  now  the  hun- 
dredth and  ninth  king.     The  particu- 
lar place  where  this  booke  was  penned, 
is  your  owne  Glasgow,  a  citie  once 
greatlie   beloved  by    your  majestie's 
father,  of  blessed  memorie.    My  chlef- 
est  spiritual  desire  is,  that  it  may  bee 
comfortable  to  sicke  soules ;  my  first 


temporale  wish  Is,  that  your  majestic 
would  daine  it  with  a  blink  of  your 
&vour,  &c."  Boyd  was  minister  of 
the  Barony  parish,  where  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Our  curiosity  being  satisfied,  our 
time  and  patience  exhausted,  we  made 
the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Clyde,  to 
follow  in  the  wake  of  the  Victoria  and 
Albert.  On  passing  where  stood  the 
old  jail,  or  tolbooth,  memorable  for 
an  adventure  of  Rob  Roy,  we  were 
struck  with  the  apt  Latin  motto  carved 
upon  the  front —      ^ 

*'  HiBC  domoi  odit,  anut,  pnnlt,  conwrrathonont, 
Neqiiiti«mt  paoem,  crlmiiut,  jurat,  probot.* 

How  much  more  concise  and  ele- 
gant is  this  distich,  than  the  doggerel 
that  once  adorned  the  **  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian,"  which  is  preserved  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  :— 

**  ApriMmiialionfeof  care, 

A  place  where  none  can  thrire* 
A  tonchttone  tme  to  try  a  firiend, 

A  graye  for  men  alive  t 
Sometimei  a  place  of  right* 

Sometimet  a  place  of  wrong, 
Sometimes  a  place  for  Jadei  aiul  thlerei, 

And  honest  men  among.'* 

Having  no  time  to  ''  take  mine  ease 
in  mine  inn,"  we  hastily  swallowed  a 
Olasgow  magistrate^  and  washed  him 
down  with  a  modicum  of  cold  rum 
punch.  The  sail  down  the  Clyde  is 
exceedingly  beautiful,  the  banks  being 
richly  wooded  on  both  sides,  and 
thickly  planted  with  the  elegant  man- 
sions of  the  wealthier  citizens. 

From  Glasgow  to  Dumbarton  it 
traverses  a  level  country,  and  for 
miles  below  the  city  it  has  much  the 
appearance  of  a  canal,  from  the  em- 
bankments on  both  sides.  Gliding 
along,  the  Frith  begins  to  expand,  be- 
ing the  breadth  of  a  mile  at  Dumbar- 
ton—the shores  agreeably  diversified 
with  cape  and  bay,  while  the  bold 
headlands,  raising  their  rocky  summits 
above  copse  and  brushwood,  are  sof- 
tened in  the  inverted  landscape  which 
is  refiected  in  the  clear  waters  as  in  a 
mirror.  The  course  of  the  steamers 
is  marked  in  the  distance  by  the 
clouds  of  smoke  that  trail  along  the 
air.  Near  Dnnbuck  Hill,  on  the 
right,  just  as  the  plain  of  Dumbarton 
opens  to  the  view,  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  Dunglas  Castle,  with  its  wild  rock 
and  its  sheltered  nook  of  emerald 
green.  It  was  here  the  great  Roman 
wall  of  Agricola  terminated,  after 
running  across  the  kingdom,  firom  the 
Forth  near  Aberoom.  About  Fal- 
kirk it  is  still  called  Graham's  JDyhe, 
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from  a  tradition  that  a  hero  of  that 
name  first  broke  through  it.  The 
promontory  of  Dunglas  was  a  Roman 
station,  and,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell, 
a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

But  the  most  imposing  object  is  the 
huge  rock  of  Dumbarton,  rising  ab- 
ruptly out  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Lcvcn,  cleft  in 
twain,  like  Parnassus,  and  presenting 
two  unequal  summits,  of  conical  form, 
basaltic  and  rugged,  and  about  560 
feet  in  height.  It  was,  no  doubt,  the 
Alchnjd  of  the  ancient  Britons,  the 
Baklutha  of  Ossian,  and  the  Dun- 
Britton  of  the  Caledonians,  after  they 
were  confined  to  the  territory  north 
of  the  Levcn  : — 

•'  SiN!  olil  Alrlutlia  tn  the  sight  illiplari 
llir  r<M  k,  imiircffnaiile  in  ancient  «laya; 

From  thcliroail  vtrvam  itr  wliiti-uinif  funmiti  rlic, 
Like  iirimil  l'arna»UB,  towering  tu  the  fkli-i." 

The  highest  peak  is  dignified  with 
the  name  of  Wallace  Scat  ;  an- 
other }iortion  was  formerly  known 
as  Wallace  Tower;  and  among  other 
curiosities  is  shi)wn  a  hui:e  rusty 
two-handed  sword,  said  to  have  be- 
longed to  that  redoubted  hero.  There 
is  scarcely  a  period  in  Scottish  history, 
from  the  age  of  the  Ilomaub  to  our 
own,  which  is  not  associated  with 
Dumbarton  Castle.  Tradition  even 
affirms  that  St.  Patrick  first  saw  the 
lig}»t  here,  according  to  Jfardiuf^^s 
Chronicle  : — 

•'  In  whi  \i  lartrll  Siint  I'litricke  «•■  iMirnr, 
Tlint  :ifu  rvrnrl  in  lri'!an  1  'li-1  winnc  : 
AtNiut  the  «hirli  flowi-tli.  i  vcn  anil  lunrnr. 
The  «i>ti-rn  Kai*,  with<-ui  n«  i*v  nr  iliuuc.'* 

The  fortunes  of  Wallace,  Bruce, 
Queen  Mury,  Charles,  ^^'t  are  more 
or  less  interested  in  the  hi>ti)rv  of  this 
Cflebrati'd  stronghold,  which  often 
chaUL^ed  ma^tcr»»  and  sulTfred  fre- 
ipiently  from  the  devastations  of  war. 
These  iletailti,  liowuver,  are  foreign  to 
our  purpose,  and  might  compose  an 
amn^ing  vohime. 

The  (1.1  v  before  we  reached  the 
Clyde,  the  royal  standard  had  floated 
from  the  pinnacle  of  the  oM  roek,  in 
honour  of  h(*r  Majesty's  landing  to 
in>peet  the  rastli*. 

I.faving  the  castle,  the  royal  party 
re-embarkeil»  proeeeded  down  the 
Frith,  making  a  di-t<»ur  up  Toeh  l.onir, 
and  returning  thi'iicey  anchored  for 
the  niurht  in  Kothe>av  Bav.   The  mviic 

•  ■ 

on  the  (.Ivile  niu>t  have  been  OM'erd- 
iiiLrly  gay  and  iinj>uainu',  pre!»enting  al- 
together a  very  animateil  >pectacle. 
Innumerable  steamers,  and  other  ves- 


sels, floated  on  the  watersy  and  ertry 
prominent  locality  was  clad  with  liriiw 
masses.     At  least  a  handred  thoaiand 
persons  were  assembled  on  the  fthore, 
acknowledging  the  presence  of  their 
sovereign,  by  cheers,  and  other  mani- 
festations of  loyalty.     At  Port  Glas- 
gow,  Greenock,    and  Gourock*    the 
whole  frontage  of  the  riTer  was  lined 
with  people,  platforms  and  roofs  load- 
ed, the  people  having  flocked  en  mnste 
to  witness  the  marine  panorama.   The 
ouays  and  building-jardi   thundered 
forth  their  salutes,  until  the  whole  fl<^ 
tills,  comprising  at  least  forty  steamcrss 
had  passed.     It  must  have  beei;  a  glo- 
rious spectacle  for  the  siffht-hnntrrs^ 
though  we  saw  it  not,  and  deri?ed  do 
other  benefit  from  itt  than  payin|r  a 
shilling  for  a  couple  of  eggs,  as  ediblts 
and  potables  were  raised   to  faauae 
prices,  by  the  eitra  consumption  of 
the  congregated  swarnu*  who  nad  icc- 
tled  like  locusts  on  the  countrr*  leaviaf 
nothing  but  a  wilderness  behind  thob 
The  siller-loving  folks    of    Glasgow 
scolded  the  Queen  for  moi  coming  on 
Monday,  and  keeping  them  waiting  ea 
Tuesday,  too,  losing  them  two  ibys* 
wage»',  which  they  reckoned  atX5U,flOO 
or  .1'<>().000. 

Port  (rlasgowy  which  we  passed  ra- 
pidly, is  a  neat,  well-built  plaee^  apv- 
liamentary  burgh,  with  two 
harbours,  completely  ihelterHlv 
furnished  with  ample  qnay-i 
room,  and  a  commodious  graving-dock* 
said  to  bo  the  oldest  in  Scotlaad.  Fv- 
ther  down,  we  reach  Greenockt  the  com* 
merciul  queen  of  the  Clyde.  Ahool  tki 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centurji  it  wma 
mean  fishing  villageiconsistug  of  a  fl^ 
gle  row  of  thatched  coltagee*  idIu^'^~ 
by  poor  flsherrocn.  The  harbow 
not  older  than  the  Union«  1707t 
the  Scottish  parliament  had 
give  a  grant  of  money*  it  waa  hoiltbf  i 
a^^essnient  of  Is.  4dl  sleriias  oa 
sack  of  malt  brewed  into  mt^  i 
the  limits  of  the  town.     The  inH  i«^ 
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above  twenty  acres.  The  most  remark- 
able object  of  curiosity  is  the  Shaw*8 
Water  Works,  for  supplying  the  town 
with  that  necessary  article.  The  stream 
is  made  to  traverse  the  face  of  several 
hills,  and  across  ravines,  for  six  miles, 
from  a  large  reservoir,  until  it  reaches 
the  height  above  the  town,  where  it  has 
a  fall  of  512  feet,  on  which  are  erected 
numerous  mills,  with  a  power  equalling 
that  of  2000  horses — a  power  supposed 
to  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater,  than  all 
the  steam-engines  in  Glasgow. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Frith  is 
Helensburgh,  a  finely  situated  village 
and  watering-place,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  Gairloch.  The  shore  in  that  di- 
rection is  exceedingly  rich  and  beau- 
tiful. Roseneath  can  boast  of  a  superb 
mansion  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  beyond  that  point  is  the  en- 
trance to  Loch  Long,  an  arm  of  the 
sea  pushing  inland  through  ridges  of 
picturesque  mountains,  as  far  as  Ar- 
rochar.  As  loyal  subjects,  we  held 
ourselves  in  duty  bound  to  ascend  this 
Loch,  which  the  Fairy  and  the  royal  tou- 
rists had  navigated  only  the  day  before. 
The  scenery  on  each  side  of  this  High- 
land estuary  is  very  romantic.  On  the 
right  hand  a  turnpike-road,  winding 
through  woods  at  the  base  of  lofty 
mountains,  skirts  the  edge  of  the  water 
almost  from  one  extremity  to  the  other. 
On  the  left,  after  passing  the  sweet, 
sequestered  Ardentinny,atthe  entrance 
to  Loch  Ghoill,  Campbell's  "  Dark  and 
stormy  water,"  a  rampart  of  precipices 
arises,  the  craggy  peaks  varying  their 
fantastic  shapes,  as  they  appear  behind 
each  other  in  succession.  The  most 
picturesque  and  conspicuous  of  these  is 
Ben  Arthur,  called  the  Cobbler  by  the 
country  people,  from  its  supposed  re- 
semblance to  a  renovator  of  shoes, 
seated  at  work.  The  small  neat  vil- 
lage of  Arrochar  is  23  miles  from 
Dumbarton,  and  37  from  Glasgow.  It 
now  belongs  to  Sir  James  Colquhoun, 
of  Luss,  but  was  formerly  a  chief  resi- 
dence of  the  Macfarlanes,  a  name  still 
common  in  the  place.  A  spot  is  still 
pointed  out  to  the  tourist,  where  Ha- 
kon,  king  of  Norway,  landed,  having 
sailed  up  the  Loch  with  a  fleet  of  sixty 
vessels,  and  ravaged  the  surrounding 
districts,  before  his  defeat  at  Largs  by 
Alexander  III.  A  party  of  his  men 
carried  their  boats  across  the  neck  of 
land  to  Tarbert,  near  Lochlomond,and 
plundered  its  islands,  but  were  too 
long  engaged  in  their  depredations  to 


take  part  in  the  battle.  Tradition  re- 
cords that  the  Romans  also  carried 
their  boats  over  the  same  isthmus,  and 
hence  the  name  of  Tarbert  is  generally 
applied  in  Scotland  to  the  narrow  pas- 
sages between  one  Loch  and  another. 
The  name  Long  has  no  reference  to 
the  extent  of  the  Loch,  which  means  in 
Gaelic  the  Loch  of  Ships — and  is  the 
Skipqfiord  of  the  Norwegians,  having 
in  their  language  the  same  significa- 
tion. 

In  surprising  the  good  people  of  Ar- 
rochar, and  in  returning  without 
landing,  we  but  imitated  the  example 
of  royalty,  on  whose  marine  track  we 
again  pursued  our  way.  Emerging 
from  the  capacious  mouth  of  the  Clyde* 
the  tourist  can  hardly  imagine  anything 
finer  than  the  noble  and  majestic  scen- 
ery on  either  hand.  Towards  the  right 
is  the  Point  of  Strone,  where  the  land 
is  indented  by  the  Holy  Loch ;  on  its 
north  shore  is  Kilmun,  which  com- 
mands a  splendid  view  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  including  Benlomond,  and 
a  host  of  minor  Bens  ;  the  Cowal  hills, 
forming  the  peninsula  that  separates 
Loch  Long  from  Loch  Ghoil,  and 
from  their  rugged  irregularity,  known 
ironically  by  the  name  of  Argyle*8 
Bowling- Oreen.  Kilmun  was  for- 
merly the  seat  of  a  collegiate  church* 
founded  in  1442,  and  has  been  since 
that  time  the  burial-place  of  the  Argyle 
family.  In  sailing  along,  we  pass  the 
old  tower  of  Leven,  seated  on  a  lofty 
eminence,  the  Cloch  light-house  ;  and 
on  the  opposite  coast  is  the  village  of 
Dunoon,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
castle  of  that  name,  of  which  the  fa- 
mily of  Argyle  are  hereditary  consta- 
bles. On  nearing  the  Island  of  Bute* 
the  elegant  mansion  of  Castle  Toward 
is  passed  on  the  right,  and  in  the  oppo- 
site direction  is  the  fine  bay  of  Rothesay. 
This  island  is  about  15  miles  in  length, 
and  from  four  to  five  in  breadth.  The 
northern  part  is  rocky  and  mountain- 
ous, but  to  the  south  it  is  fertile  and 
tolerably  well  cultivated.  As  the  cli- 
mate is  reckoned  extremely  salubrious, 
it  has  become  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  and  a  more  inviting  situation 
for  sea-bathing,  or  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence, can  hardly  be  conceived  by  the 
valetudinarian.  It  gave  the  title  of  duke 
to  the  eldest  sons  of  the  Scottish  kings, 
which  is  continued  to  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  British  throne.  Its  present  bearer 
is  the  youthful  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  a  visit  from  his 
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royal  highness  the  preceding  evening 
vras  an  event  of  vast  importance  to  the 
inhabitants^  who  eagerly  demanded  to 
see  their  prince,  and  lighted  up  the 
ancient  royal  burgh  with  a  splendid 
illumination  in  honour  of  the  occasion. 
This  island,  with  Arran,  the  Cumbrays 
and  Inchmarnock,  forma  county  under 
the  name  of  Buteshire.  The  Cumbrays 
are  watering-places  of  some  repute. 
When  viewing  them  from  the  bay,  we 
recollected  the  anecdote  of  the  good 
patriotic  clergyman,  who  fondly  re- 
garded his  insular  domains  as  the  most 
important  gem  in  the  British  crown, 
and  was  in  the  habit  every  Sabbath,  in 
his  prayer,  of  imploring  Heaven  "to 
bless  the  muckle  and  the  little  Cum- 
bray,  together  with  the  adjacent  islands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 

Still  pursuing  the  royal  track,  we 
threaded  our  way  through  the  wind- 
ing passage  that  half-encircles  the 
island,  and  bears  the  name  of  the 
Kyles,  or  Straits  of  Bute.  The 
shores  arc  in  some  parts  particularly 
romantic,  as  well  as  the  entrance  into 
Lochs  Straven  and  Ridon,  on  the  east- 
frn  and  western  approach  to  the  Kyles. 
Here  the  great  Loch  Fine  opens  from 
the  ocean ;  with  the  beautiful  little 
island  of  Inchmarnock,  and  the  wild, 
precipitous  coast  of  Kintyre  on  the 
left.  This  celebrated  herring-nursery 
is  upwards  of  thirty-two  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  from  three  to  twelve 
in  breadth..  The  sail  to  Lochgilphead, 
where  the  Crinan  canal  unites  its  wa- 
ters with  the  Sound  of  Jura,  and 
thence  up  the  narrow  arm  to  Inverary, 
although  rather  tame  at  first,  com- 
mands some  of  the  most  splendid  sce- 
nery in  Argylcshire. 

Inverary,  where  we  arrived,  still 
bore  traces  of  the  bustle  and  excite- 
ment of  the  royal  visit.  The  clans- 
men had  not  dispersed,  nor  had  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Highlanders  sub- 
sided, for  their  loyal  blood,  when  once 
heated,  is  in  no  hurry  to  cool.  The 
reception,  we  were  told,  was  quite  a 
grand  affair,  and  the  scene  of  the 
landing  particularly  beautiful.  A  fleet 
of  yachts  surrounded  the  lovely  bay  ; 
a  royal  salute  was  fired  from  the  hill 
of  Dunnaquoich,  and  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  castle.  Iler  Majesty  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  and 
conducted  along  the  quay  through  a 
canopied  walk  of  150  yards  in  length, 
constructed  of  pillars  gracefully  fes- 
tooned with  flowers  and  evergreens. 


About  a  hundred  members  of  the 
Celtic  Society,  commanded  by  Camp- 
bell of  Islay,  lined  the  quay  Arom  the 
landing  platform  to  the  triumphal 
arch.  After  remaining  an  hour  at 
the  castle^  to  the  infinite  delight  of  the 
Campbells,  who  mustered  strong  to 
grace  the  levee  of  their  chief,  her  Ma- 
jesty re-embarked  in  the  Fairy,  pro- 
ceeded down  the  loch  to  the  Crinan 
Canal,  intending  to  visit  Staffa  and 
lona,  instead  of  making  direct  for  Fort 
William,  and  her  temporary  mountain 
home  of  Ardverikie. 

Inverary,  as  very  well  known,  is 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Clan  Cam- 
pbell, and  has  been  the  chief  re- 
sidence of  the  Argyle  family  for 
more  than  400  years.  The  castle^ 
which  is  constructed  of  blue  granite, 
is  a  noble  and  imposing  edifice  in 
the  castellated  style,  with  towers  at 
the  angles,  surmounted  by  a  square 
pavilion  rising  above  its  circular 
battlements.  The  interior  is  fitted 
up  with  princely  splendour,  deco- 
rated with  warlike  implements,  and 
contains  a  fine  collection  of  pictures 
and  portraits.  The  rides  and  walks 
through  the  grounds  are  beautifully 
romantic,  the  effect  being  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  waterfalls  and  cascades 
upon  the  river  Ary.  The  view  from 
the  bosom  of  the  calm  sea-lake  is  des- 
cribed by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  **  one  of 
the  grandest  scenes  which  nature  of- 
fords."  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitants  is  herring-catching,  and 
the  quantity  taken  is  said  to  run  from 
15,000  to  20,000  barrels  annually. 
The  Loch  Fine  herrings  are  remark- 
able for  their  excellence,  and  general- 
ly fetch  a  higher  price  in  the  market 
than  any  other. 

As  the  steamer  in  which  we  had 
performed  our  agreeable  voyage  so 
far,  intended  returning  down  the  Loch 
to  accompany  the  royal  party  in  their 
excursions  round  Mull  to  StiuFat  looa, 
and  Oban,  we  resolved  to  change  our 
route,  and  proceed  to  Fort  William  by 
land,  as  we  were  told  the  road  was  ex- 
cellent, and  we  would  have  the  advan- 
tage of  witnessing  her  Mi^esty's  de- 
barkation, and  parading  our  loyalty, 
wind  and  weather  permitting,  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Loch  Laggan.  Our 
arrangements  were  made  accordingly, 
and  next  morning  beheld  us  perched 
comfortably  on  the  roof  of  a  smart 
equipage,  that  we  might  eqjoj  nature 
in  her  wildest  moods.    It  is  a  delight- 
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ful  thing  to  get  mounted  on  four 
wheels,  and  hear  the  smack  of  the 
driver's  whip  putting  fresh  mettle  into 
the  heels  of  the  laggard  steedft.  The 
world  was  before  us,  and  the  Loch  be- 
hind us.  Along  the  upper  part,  the 
hills  are  steep,  and  rise  imroediatelj 
from  the  water.  Round  the  base^ 
they  are  covered  with  coppice-wood 
or  cultivation,  above  which  there 
is  a  rich  verdure ;  but  on  the 
whole  their  outline  is  mountain* 
ous.  The  road  to  Fort  William 
takes  the  direction  of  Loch  Awe, 
which  it  approaches  very  near  at  Port 
Sonnachan ;  beyond  which  we  passed 
Clady,  a  small  collection  of  dingy 
houses,  and  Dalmally,  where  there  is 
a  good  inn,  the  distance  sixteen  miles 
from  Inverary.  This  village  lies  in  the 
vale  of  Glenorchy,  which  once  gave  the 
title  of  viscount  to  Lord  Breadalbane's 
eldest  son.  The  view  from  the  old 
stone  bridge  near  the  Orchy,  is  mag- 
nificent. Westward  the  river  is  seen 
winding  along,  with  its  deep  black  sal- 
mon pools,  skirted  by  the  alder,  ash, 
birch,  and  pine  trees ;  rich  meadows 
covered  with  innumerable  wild  flowers^ 
and  sloping  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
charming  landscape  is  terminated  by 
the  lofty  Bencruachan,  and  its  surround- 
ing mountain  group. 

The  next  stages  are  Tyndrum,  at 
the  head  of  Strathfillan,  and  Ring's 
House,  an  inn  which  was  built  after 
the  rebellion  of  1745,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  king's  troops  when 
marching  through  this  dreary  terri- 
tory. Tyndrum  is  on  the  line  of  the 
great  military  road  from  Stirling  to 
Fort  William.  In  the  neighbourhood 
is  a  famous  spot,  called  Dalree,  or  the 
King*s  Field,  where  Robert  Bruce,  in 
1306,  immediately  before  his  flight  to 
Arran,  sustained  a  severe  defeat  from 
Macdougal  of  Lorn.  Leaving  Glenawe 
on  the  left,  as  we  intended  paying  it  a 
more  leisurely  visit,  we  arrived  at  Fort 
William,  panting  with  anxiety  to  ex- 
amine the  sublime  and  interesting 
scenery  around  it.  The  place  was  ex- 
tremely crowded ;  not  a  bed  to  be  bad 
for  any  price,  except  by  those  who  had 
the  precaution  to  engage  one  a  week 


or  two  before.  There  was  nothing  for 
it  but  to  wrap  ourselves  in  Highland 
plaids,  and  squat  on  the  floor  of  the 
Caledonian  Hotel  among  others,  gen- 
tlemeUf  farmers,  travellers^  &c.«  who 
had  flocked  to  the  place,  expecting  the 
arrival  of  the  royal  yacht  from  Tober- 
mory. Our  hopes  were'  disappointed; 
for  although  Prince  Albert  had  de- 
spatched orders  to  the  hotel  for  ponies 
to  be  ready  at  eleven  in  the  morning* 
to  ascend  Ben-Nevis,  the  illustrious 
visitors  did  not  arrive  till  Saturday  at 
nine — a  dreary  morning  of  mist  and 
rain.  But  no  weather  could  damp  the 
ardour  of  Highland  enthusiasm.  The 
scene  was  animated ;  the  preparations 
as  tasteful  and  elegant  as  heather  and 
hollv  could  make  them.  Her  Majesty* 
while  proceeding  up  the  roadway  to 
the  carriage,  "carried an nmbrella  with 
her  own  fair  hand,  and  appeared  in 
excellent  spirits,  graciously  returning 
with  bows  and  smiles  the  deafening 
cheers  of  her  people."  The  journey 
to  Loch  Laggan  was  performed  in  the 
afternoon,  the  royal  travellers  being 
greeted  with  every  demonstration  of 
hearty  welcome ;  the  chiefs  with  their 
retainers,  turning  out ,  in  "tartan  ar* 
ray,"  to  shout  their  "  CeudmHefcdUair 
Bhan  Righ  n*am  beanaU  na'n  glearaC* 
—"A  hundred  thousand  welcomes  to 
the  Queen  of  the  glens. "  The  weather 
alone  was  rode ;  and  the  first  night  her 
Mijesty  spent  in  the  lodge  of  Ardveri- 
kie,  she  must  have  been  literally  rocked 
to  sleep  by  a  genuine  Lochaber  hurri- 
cane. 

We  had  now  reached  a  point  in  our 
journey  where  the  attractions  were 
strong  enough  to  detain  us  for  a  day 
or  two.  We  were  in  the  land  of  Os- 
sian,  amidst  sublime  mountains  and 
picturesque  lochs.  Every  glen  and 
old  castle  had  the  memory  of  some 
bloody  feud  or  historical  event  associ- 
ated with  it.  We  visited  them  all* 
and  then  turned  our  adventurous  .face 
towards  the  Hebrides,  to  explore  some 
of  these  romantic  localities*  which  had 
never  witnessed  a  Scottish  sovereign 
since  the  days  of  Bruce.  The  resiut 
of  our  excursions  must  form  the  sub- 
ject of  another  communication. 
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THE  BACHBLOft  OF  TRB  ALBANY.* 


It  was  a  piece  of  advice  ooce  given  to 
us  bj  a  gentleman  distinguished  bj  his 
skill  in  the  manufacture  of  works  of 
fiction,  "You  cannot  possibly  be  too 
careful  in  the  selection  of  a  title  for 
your  book,  which  will  attract  public 
attention ;"  and  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object  we  can  scarcely  conceive  a 
name  more  felicitously  chosen,  than 
that  which  decorates  the  title-page  of 
the  work  before  us.  Who  does  not 
know  that  charmed  region — the  long, 
low-arched  lane,  bounded  at  one  end 
by  the  street 

**  Where  peccediUoefl  are  unknown.'* 

and  guarded  at  either  extremity  by  a 
cerberus  in  blue  coat  and  gold-headed 
cane,  remarkable   for  the   stuteliness 
of  his  carriage,  and  the  solenmity  of 
his  deportment.     Although  situate  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  roaring  tide  of 
London   life — though  the    noisy  *bu8 
ever  and  anon  lumbers  by  its  portal, 
and  the  flashing  chariot,  and  the  well- 
hung  cab,  in  quick  succesHion  roll  past, 
yet  on  gaining  the  interior  of  the  huge 
portal  which  protects  the  entrance,  in 
a  moment  the  noise  is  hushed — one 
could  almost  imagine  one's-belf  in  the 
sweet  ."eclusion  where  we  now  write, 
with  our  window  opening  upon  a  green 
lawn,  which  slopes  down  to  a  stream, 
whose  voice  attests  how  sweet  is  the 
noise   of  fulling   waters  —  the   green 
mountains  of  beautiful  Uobtrevor  rising 
right  before  Uii,  with  the  sea,  glancing 
in  the  sunlight,  at  their  feet — and  away 
in  the  distance  the  long  and  magnifi- 
cent  range   of  the   (-arlingford  hills, 
standing  out  against  the  cU'nr  and  clitud- 
less  sky,  witit  summits  rugged  as  if 
hewn  out  of  iron.   The  pervading  cha- 
racteristic of  "  The  Albany"  ia  an  air 
of  dreamy  repose — no  noi.ie  is  heard, 
save  the  echo  of  our  footfall  as  we 
pass.     And  then  the  associations  that 
are  connected  with  that  name — the  lux- 
urious abode  of  the  votarits  of  fa:>liion 
— the  calm  retreat  uf  the  poet  and  the 


scholar — ^tbe  home  of  the  practical ...«. 
of  routine  and  detail — the  member  of 
parliamenty  familiar  with  bine-books 
sedulous  on  committeea-^lbe  creatnrt 

**  Orthti  bn^  werk-d^x  wnrid.** 

But  let  the  author  describe  the  local 
habitation  of  hit  baebelor ;  he  can  de 
it  with  a  pen  more  terse  and  grapUe 
than  that  with  which  we  writa :— . 

"  You  know  the  Albany,  the  haaal  af 
bachelors—or  of  married  men  who  try 
to  lead  bachelor's  Uvea— the  dread  of  n^ 
picious  wives—the  retreat  of  snperaa* 
nuatcd  fops^the  hospital  for  amiabli 
oddities— a  cluster  of  soliCndes  for  social 
hermits— the  home  of  homeless  geatle* 
mm— the  diner-out  and  the  dinerwia. 
the  place  for  nnfashioaabljr  thrifty.  Ike 
luxurious  lively,  and  the  Bodish  BMnse 
— the  votaries  of  melancholy  aad  loten 
of  mnttoD-chops.  He  moreth  not  witha 
London,  who  is  a  stranger  to  Ihe  nanew 
arcade  of  chambers,  guarded  at  sadi 
extremity  by  a  fierce  porter,  or  m^ 
mastiff;  whose  duty  it  u  to  receive  In- 
ters, cards,  and  paeify  and  repulse  1^ 
tranive  wives,  disagreeable  fstlni  i,  sal 
import nnatp  tradesmen.  Hctw  it  «M 
that  Mr.  Barker  had  long  eetal "  ^  ^ 
his  residcnee,  or,  as  Mr.  npiead 


it,  his  tub.  It  was  a  sauUi,  All 

suite  of  rooms,  snUcJeat  fer  the 
himself,  and  Reynolds  his  aai 
rani;ed  and  ftimished  with  a 
and  taste  rigidly  ' 


With  this  fiunona . 
the  story  has  little  or 
the  author  merely  naaa  it 
lever  to  raise  the  attcotioo 
lie — a  peg  whereo^MMi 
chelor — whom,  having 
liis  comfortable  aparti.^ 
abroad,  literally  as  wall  na  — 
upon  the  waters,  wlicffa  wn 
him  anon.     The  Mr*  8j 
the  opening  chapters  is 
a  visitor  to  the  cyaie'a  ' 
nior  partner  of  an  anef 
able  firm  in  Lircrpoolt 
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rowsmith  and  Co.  '*  He  was  one  of  the 

freshest  and  handsomest  men  of  fiftv  in 
England."  With  aquiline  nose,  <'  tnpl« 
chin^"  a  merrj  and  benignant  eye — the 
senior  partner  is  presented  to  our  no- 
tice, the  Terj  beau  ideal  of  the  class  to 
which  he  belonged — a  perfect  specimen 
of  the   English    merchant  prince— 4i 
sort  of  concentrated  essence  formed  bj 
both    the  Brothers  Cheeryble   being 
pounded  into  one,  and  all  their  good 
qualities  distilled  for  the  occasion.  He 
is  a  gentleman,  too,  of  the  old  school— 
a  character  now  so  rapidly  becoming 
extinct;    his    manners    slightly    for- 
mal— "  Grandisonian  and  Sir  noger- 
ish*' — but  not  sufBcientlj  so  to  coun- 
teract the  benignant  smile  that  played 
about  the  comers  of  his  mouth,  and  the 
good-humoured  glance  of  his  eye.     In 
person  he  was  voluminous — in  dress 
quaint  but  neat;  not  a  "magnus  tu- 
mor,"   or    great    swell,    as    was    in 
our  schoolboy  days  the  term  applied 
to  describe  an  exquisite — but  preferring 
the  orthodox  morning  coat  of  other 
days,   to  the  frock   of  the    present 
age,  of  a  hue  which  the  author  has 
forgotten  to  mention»  but  which  we 
feel   must   hare    been   of  an   oliye- 
brown,  with  perhaps  a  TeWet  collar  to 
match.     Mr.   Spread  always  wore  a 
white  cravat,  a  ponderous  double  eye- 
glass, suspended  by  an  egregious  g^ld 
chain,  and  carried  his  watch  in  his 
breeches-pocket.     Shall  we  add,  that 
the  riband  thereof  was  red,  and  the 
seals  pendant  therefrom  of  massive^ 
chased  gold,  much  worn  by  frequent 
friction  and  pulling  out,  to  ascertain  if 
it  was  time  to  go  home  to  dinner.  And 
now  the  portrait  of  the  outward  man  at 
least  is  complete.    Mr.  Spread,  though 
rich,  was  not  wholly  absorbed  in  the 
acquisition  of  wealth — he  never  shrank 
from  any  of  the  responsibilities  of  life. 
A  n  elector  and  a  j  uror — the  executor  of 
all  his  friends  who  died — the  guardian 
of  their  children — ^the  trustee  in  their 
marriage  settlements — a  magisbate  to 
boot,  and,  we  feel  assured 

"  The  wlKst  Joftlce  by  thetMnks  of  Trent.** 

This  trouble  he  would  incur  from  no 
meddling  spirit*  nor  from  the  desire  to 
attain  consequence  by  having  a  finger 
in  every  one's  pie— but  solely  from  the 
kindness  and  benevolence  of  his  nature. 
Besides  all  this  ''he  was  the  model  of 
a  man  of  business ;  activity  without  bus- 


tle, despatch  withont  hnrry,  form  with- 
out punctilio,  order  without  rlgidnoM, 
dexterity  without  crafty  and  vlgilanes 
without  suspicion.  Business  inundated 
without  overwhelming  him,  and  oara 
neither  corroded  his  mind«  nor  sat 
upon  his  brow."  But  this  picture, 
admirably  as  it  is  drawn,  and  with  so 
just  a  discrimination  of  character, 
fades  into  nothing  when  placed  by  the 
side  of  that  of  Mrs.  Spresd,  the  partner 
of  his  fortunes.  We  cannot  bear  to 
disarrange  a  sentence,  or  to  mar  the 
effect  by  any  comment  of  our  own. 
Perfect  in  all  its  parts^  we  shall 
present  it  to  the  notice  of  our  readers 
•—as  pure  and  graphic  a  portrait  of  an 
English  matron  as  ever  dawned  up<m 
their  delighted  eyes : — 

*<  In  the  foreground  stands  the  tall, 
comely  figure  of  the  mother  of  the  fa- 
mily. Her  cheek  still  blooms,  though 
her  summer  is  nearly  over;  her  form 
tends  to  luxuriance;  her  features  are 
radiant  with  intelligence  and  benignity ; 
her  hair  is  fair  and  abundant ;  her  eye 
mild  and  grey ;  her  voice  soft  and  dis- 
tinct— 

*  ThAl  «xeeU«it  thing  ia  woman  r 

her  mien  dignified ;  her  deportment 
quiet.  She  looks  as  if  she  loved  books, 
music,  pictures,  flowers ;  her  tastes  are 
obviously  healthy  and  elegant ;  her  mind 
pure  and  strong :  her  heart  fbll  of  aU 
the  womanly  affections — one  of  those 
rare  prizes  in  the  matrimonial  lottery, 
not  always  drawn  by  men  who  deserve 
them  as  well  as  Mr.  Spread  did." 

Now,  reader,  are  you  not  charmed? 
— are  you  not  enchanted  to  have  made 
the  acquaintance  of  so  rare  a  creature 
as  this?  Of  course  you  are;  and  of 
an  eoual  certainty  you  should  like  to 
see  her  daughters.  The  eldest  it 
Augusta — like  what  her  mother  had 
been  when  a  g^rl — with  hair,  perhaps, 
a  little  darker;  the  youngest  Elisa- 
beth— not  so  tall ;  a  dark-eyed  beau- 
ty; studious,  but  not  blue ;  silent  and 
thoughtful ;  pale,  but  not  of  the  head- 
achy complexion  which  distinguishes 
the  lady  of  the  Puritan  or  Evangelical 
school  who  frequents  conventicles, 
and  has  strong  sectarian  opinions ;  but 
mild  and  gentle — the  very  girl  for  our 
money ;  dreaming  over  the  learning 
of  the  Tractarians,  with  a  tendency  to 
painted  windows,  and  a  love  of  the 
dim  religious  light  of  ancient  cathe- 
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drals ;  but  we  fear  there  is  little 
chance  for  us>  for  Elizabeth  is  affi- 
anced to  a  fellow  of  Baliol,  and  a  mi- 
nor canon  of  Salisbury — the  Reverend 
Bat.  Owlet — an  eccentric  parson  of 
rare  learning,  bent  upon  reviving  the 
mystery  plays,  and  most  anxious  to 
convert  his  cathedral  into  a  theatre, 
by  a  representation  of  the  miracle  play 
of  "Balaam,"  the  corps  dramatique 
being  **  several  egregious  clerks  of 
Oxford,  and  two  or  three  laymen  of 
the  Coningsby  school,"  of  whom  Lord 
John  Gore,  with  whom,  under  another 
title,  our  readers  are,  of  course,  fami- 
liar, has  undertaken  to  perform  the 
part  of  the  quadruped.  And  here  we 
may  as  well  observe,  that  it  seems  part 
of  the  purpose  of  the  author  in  this 
work  to  laugh  down  those  opinions 
which  he  has  so  vigorously  assailed  in 
the  "Falcon  Family;"  and  certainly, 
if  a  shrewd  perception  of  the  ridi- 
culous, and  the  art  of  putting  forward 
his  points  with  the  most  comic  power, 
could  effect  the  object  he  has  in  view, 
he  deserves  complete  success.  Al- 
though it  is  true  that 

"  Cerrantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  avay," 

yet  in  these  times  will  be  required 
something  more  than  the  shafts  of  wit 
to  annihilate  a  school  which,  however 
vulnerable  in  certain  points,  unques- 
tionably contains  much  rare  learning 
and  acquirement.  The  main  design  of 
the  book,  however,  is  to  show  that  no 
man  has  any  right  to  claim  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  cares  and  responsibilities 
of  the  busy  world — that  we  are  all 
bound  alike  to  bear  the  yoke  of  fate, 
and  that  he  who  thinks  to  lead  a  re- 
tired and  selfish  existence,  beholding, 
from  his  own  warm  corner,  the  battle 
and  the  storms  of  life,  is  only  sowing 
up  for  himself  a  crop  of  misfortune, 
of  which  he  must  some  day,  sooner  or 
later,  reap  the  fruits.  This  is  the 
moral  of  the  tale ;  and  it  is  a  sound 
and  healthy  one.  Why  should  a  man 
of  some  fifteen  hundreds  per  annum, 
like  the  bachelor  of  the  Albany,  be  al- 
lowed to  rest  within  his  "  tub  ?"  Why 
should  he  not  bear  his  share  of  the  lot 
common  to  all  ?  True,  the  evil  day 
will  come  at  last,  and  that  in  itself  is  a 
heavy  retribution.  When  deserted  at 
his  sorest  need,  in  the  winter  of  his 
life,  by  those  rollicking  companions 
who  helped  to  enliven  its  summer — 


when  health  is  gone — when  the  plea- 
sures or  the  dissipations  of  the  world 
have  palled  upon  his  jaded  senses-^ 
when  the  joys  that  riches  can  afford  have 
made  unto  themselves  wings — ^thenit 
is  that  he  who  has  shut  himself  up  from 
the  ties  of  life — who  has  given  "no  hos- 
tages to  fortune" — feels,  when  it  is  too 
late,  the  miserable  effects  of  his  selfish 
career,  and  dies  at  last  a  fretful,  queru- 
lous, bilious,  dyspeptic,  and  rheumatic 
old  bachelor,  who  might  have  lived  a 
healthful  and  vigorous  man,  braced  by 
the  daily  exercise  of  the  duties  of  life* 
and  died,  when  his  hour  was  come,  at 
a  ripe  old  age,  his  pillow  cheered  by 
the  smiles  and  soothed  by  the  hand  of 
affection — with  his  children  and  his 
children's  children's  faces  around  his 
bed. 

There  will  be,  it  is  sud^  a  deficiency 
in  the  quarter's  income.  What  would 
the  premier  think  of  providing  against 
the  recurrence  of  any  similar  contin- 
gency, by  laying  a  heavy  tax  upon  rich 
old  bachelors— the  Scrooges  and  the 
Barkers  of  life.  We  think  the  expe- 
dient would  be  a  capital  one.  We 
meant  not  to  pun  ;  the  word  dropped 
unconsciously  from  our  pen.  1 1  would, 
at  all  events,  be  most  popular  with  the 
gentler  sex ;  and  a  tribute  onl^  due  to 
them  by  that  government  which  once 
owed  its  existence  to  their  mysterious 
influence. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  bachelor  of 
the  Albany  on  that  eventful  morning* 
which  was  destined  to  exercise  so  im- 
portant an  influence  upon  the  current 
of  his  after-life,  when  the  worthy 
merchant  called  at  his  chambers^  in 
order  to  invite  him  to  spend  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  at  his  hospitable  mansion 
in  Liverpool:— 

"  Mr.  Barker  issues  forth,  a  small, 
well-made  man,  with  a  most  compact 
figure,  excessively  erect ;  his  action  some- 
what martial ;  his  eye  gray,  cold,  criti- 
cal, and  contemplative ;  a  mouth  small 
and  sarcastic ;  a  nose  long  and  vnlpine ; 
complexion  a  pale  dry  red :  hair  stiff  and 
silvery,  and  evidently  under  the  severest 
discipline  to  which  brush  and  comb  could 
subject  it,  with  a  view  to  its  impartial 
distribution  on  each  side  of  a  head, 
which  was  carried  so  high  and  with  such 
an  air,  that  it  was  clear  the  organs  of 
firmness,  combativeness,  and  self-esteem 
were  superbly  developed.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  plain  but  rich  robe  dg  cAma- 
bre,  his  morning's  toilette  was  complete. 
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Trowsers  of  shepherds*  plaid,  seemingly 
made  by  a  military  tailor,  and  tightly 
strapped  down  over  a  pair  of  manifest 
Hoby  s  ;  a  double-breasted  cashmere 
waistcoat,  of  what  mercers  call  the 
shawl  pattern ;  the  shirt  collar  severely 
starched,  and  a  little  too  exalted  above 
a  cravat  of  ,dark  blue  silk,  carefully 
folded,  and  tied  with  a  simple  but  a 
quaint  knot." 

Such  is  the  bachelor  of  the  Albany, 
whom  Mr.  Spread  succeeds  in  luring 
forth  from  his  den,  to  be  exposed 
to  the  sunshine  of  the  eyes  of  beau- 
ty, and  eventually  to  fall  a  vic- 
tim to  a  certain  Miss  Laura  Smy- 
ly.  The  nsual  argument  takes  place 
between  the  bachelor  and  the  mer- 
chant, upon  what  the  latter  calls  the 
no-responsibility  system ;  in  which, 
after  trying  to  convince  Mm  that  it  is 
incumbent  upon  him  to  alter  his  mode 
of  life,  leave  the  Albany,  and  give 
hostages  to  the  state,  the  honest  man 
foretells  that  the  bachelor  will  live  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  of  his  opinions, 
and  winds  up  with  that  admirable 
sentiment — the  fruit  of  his  twen^ 
years*  experience — that 

"  One  love  U  vorth  a  thoiuand  friendthlpf.** 

The  author  of  "  The  Falcon  Fa- 
mily"  is  always  particularly  felicitous 
in  his  dialogues  ;  to  which  he  imparts 
a  brilliancy,  and  vivacity  most  piquant 
and  agreeable.  Ho  makes  his  points 
well  and  at  proper  intervals ;  and  al- 
though we  occasionally  discover  in  his 
pages  a  thought  which  we  think  is 
not  quite  strange  to  us:  as,  for  ex- 
ample, with  reference  to  the  vast  pie 
at  the  merchant's  breakfast,  which 
Spread  ate  **  festively,"  Barker  **  cri- 
tically," Philip  Spread  ^'transcend- 
ently,"  and  the  Reverend  Bat.  Owlet 
'^mediaevally  ;"  or,  in  regard  of  the 
Smyly  girls,  whom  Master  PhiUp 
was  perpetually  mistaking  one  for  the 
other — 'Hhey  being  as  like  as  two 
pins,  particularly  Laura  ;*'  which  re- 
minds us  of  an  anecdote,  related  of  a 
certain  planter,  who  possessed  two 
negroes,  named  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
and  was  always  confounding  one  with 
the  other,  asserting  as  an  excuse  that 
they  bore  a  wonderful  resemblance, 
"  'specially  Pompey." 

There  is  a  strong  contrast  between 
the  senior  partner  of  the  firm  we  have 
already  mentioned,  and    his  junior. 


Mr.  Narrowsmith,  who  is  an  ad- 
mirable specimen  of  the  griping,  ava 
ricious  class  to  which  he  helongs,  and 
from  whose  worthy  lady — ''in  the  midst 
of  the  social  comforts  of  Mr.  Spread's 
drawing-room,  where  the  windows  are 
closely  curtained,  the  eye  comforted 
with  new  colours,  the  ear  gladdened 
with  social  sounds,  a  triumphant  fire 
on  the  hearth,  and  a  meadowy  carpet 
on  the  floor" — a  note  arrives,  '*  in  a 
showy  blue  envelope,  smelling  strongly 
of  musk,  with  a  seal  of  pink  wax, 
bearing  the  sentimental  and  original 
device  of  Cupid  shooting  at  a  heart." 
It  was  an  invitation. 

"  '  The  Narrowsmiths,'  said ,  Mrs. 
Spread,  with  the  gesture  of  a  person 
suffering  from  intense  cold,  and  dropping 
the  note  on  the  sofa  as  she  mieht  have 
dropped  a  lump  of  ice  or  a  cold  pebble. 

'*  *  Dinner?'  said  her  husband,  also 
seized  with  a  shuddering. 

"  *  Worse,'  said  the  lady. 

"  '  Worse  I'  repeated  Spread,  as  if 
he  could  imagine  nothing  worse  than  a 
dinner  at  the  Narrowsmiths. 

"  '  A  house-warming  I  New-year's 
day  I' 

'*  *  House-warming  I'  cried  the  father 
of  the  family. 

"  '  House-warming  I'  repeated  the 
daughters. 

*'  *  A  house- warmine  at  the  Narrow- 
smiths  !*  exclaimed  Philip.  *  Of  all  kinds 
of  entertainments,  imagine  the  Narrow- 
smiths,  who  knew  less  about  califactory 
arrangements  and  thermal  comforts 
than  any  family  in  England ' 

"  Mr.  Spread  drew  his  chair  close  to 
his  fair  wife,  and  they  talked  apart  on 
the  sul^ect  of  the  menaced  hospitality. 

"  *  We  won't  go,  of  course,'  said  the 
wife  suppliantly. 

"  '  I  fear  we  must,'  said  the  husband* , 
'  Remember,  m^  love,  we  declined  their 
invitation  at  Michaelmas.' 

*<  <  We  shall  get  our  death  of  cold,' 
said  Mrs.  SpresS. 

'*  *  We'll  muffle  well,  my  dear ;  parti- 
cularly as  it's  a  house-warming,'  he 
added,  his  eye  twinkling  with  humour. 

*< '  Muffle,'  repeated  his  wife,  as  if 
she  thought  that  all  the  muffling  in  the 
house  would  not  be  enough  for  a  dinner 
with  her  husband's  partner  in  the  month 
of  January. 

"  *  Weil,  my  dear,  we  have  till  morn- 
ing to  consider  the  question.  I  grant 
you  it  is  a  serious  one — a  very  serious 
question.    But  now  for  our  whist.' " 

After  much  discussion,  and  many 
arguments  used  upon  either  side,  it  is 
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filially  settled  that  the  Spreads  dine 
with  the  NarrowsmithSf  to  whom  we 
must  now  introduce  our  readers. 
The  picture  of  this  amiable  and  ac- 
complished family  is  finished  by  the 
hand  of  a  master ;  and  there  is  no 
better  scene  to  be  found  within  the 
pages  of  the  book  before  us  than  the 
anxious  consultation  which  took  place 
within  the  mansion  of  the  junior  part- 
ner,upon  the  subject  of  the  "impending 
festivities."  And,  first,  let  us  present 
Mr.  Isaac  Narrowsmith.  He  was  a 
small  mean  man,  dressed  in  seedy  black, 
with  vulgar  arithmetic  in  every  line  of 
his  pinched  and  sallow  features — little 
sharp  suspicious  eyes,  and  nose  not 
worth  talking  about ;  he  was  a  mer- 
chant plebeian,  not  a  merchant  prince  ; 
he  had  the  facilities  for  acquiring 
wealth,  without  the  talents  or  the  vir- 
tues to  enjoy  it.  He  was  as  narrow- 
souled  as  he  was  narrow-chested ; 
efficient  in  his  counting-house,  out  of 
it  nobody.  With  books  he  was  to- 
tally unacquainted,  save  the  waste- 
book,  the  day-book,  and  the  ledger. 
As  to  the  arts,  he  was  only  versed  in 
the  mean  ones ;  and  the  only  science 
he  had  ever  studied  was  that  false 
arithmetic  which  makes  men  penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish.  Narrowsmith 
was  a  roan  of  illiberal  opinions,  whom 
circumstances  attached  to  the  liberal 
party.  He  voted  with  the  Whigs, 
but  the  Whigs  could  well  have  dis- 
pensed with  his  ungracious  and  dis- 
creditable support.  He  was  a  re- 
former who  sneered  at  Lord  John 
Russell,  a  freetrader  who  made  light 
of  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Villiers — that 
acted  all  his  meannesses  as  a  private 
individual,  and  all  his  worthlessness 
as  a  public  man.  He  was  the  darling 
of  the  lady  on  the  wheel — she  smiled 
on  him,  pampered,  caressed  him.  The 
work  of  his  shrivelled  hands  succeeded ; 
all  his  speculations  prospered.  He 
speculated  widely,  and  often  daringly, 
in  all  manner  of  securities  and  insecu- 
rities. Always  wide  awake  on  'Change, 
and  never  for  an  instant  diverted  from 
his  schemes  of  self-aggrandizement  by 
any  consideration  of  humanity,  or  sense 
of  moral  obligation.  In  short,  he  was 
not  much  of  a  Christian,  although  he 
went  to  church ;  but  was  much  of  a 
Jew,  although  he  did  not  frequent  the 
synagogues. 

There  was  between   Mr.   Narrow- 
ixmth  and  his  amiable  lady  but  one 


soul,  and  that  of  dimensions  capable 
of  being  lodged  within  a  nutshell. 
Mrs.  Narrowsmith  was  tall,  moscnlars 
and  harsh,  with  flat,  square,  pale,  ri- 
gid, frigid  features,  admirably  adapted 
for  the  matron  of  a  work-house  or 
gaol.  She  was  as  frigid  as  an  icicle, 
and  as  mild  as  a  white  bear  after  a  bad 
day's  Bshing  in  the  frozen  seas.  Harder, 
colder,  and  keener  than  her  husband, 
in  her  neighbourhood  the  thermometer 
fell — "  she  radiated  cold — and  people 
beside  her  got  sore  throats,"  The 
only  trace  of  beauty  she  had  was  her 
hair,  which  she  spoiled  by  twisting  up 
into  a  knot  behind,  secured  by  a  comb 
of  imitation  tortoiseshell.  Her  attire 
was  a  very  ancient  black  silk  dress, 
very  tight,  very  short — which  latter 
peculiarity  had  the  advantage  of  show- 
ing her  stockings,  which  were  of  a 
subdued  white  (or  **  Isabella  colour,** 
as  the  fabricators  of  trout  flies  call 
it),  and  shoes  that  looked  as  if  they 
had  been  made  by  her  husband's  shoe- 
maker. 

'*  *  Uow  many  shall  we  have/  said  the 
miser,  chafing  his  skinnv  fingers,  and 
preparing  to  count  the  list  of  his  com- 
pany upon  them.  •Ourselves,  two- 
Maria,  three * 

'*  Maria,  or  more  properly  Maria- 
Theresa,  was  the  daughter  and  only 
child  of  the  Narrowsmiths.  Sbe  was 
twenty  then,  and  too  much  like  her  mo- 
ther to  bo  much  of  a  beauty,  either  in 
person  or  in  mind,  but  sne  was  too 
young  to  affect  the  thermometer  in  the 
same  degree ;  besides,  she  had  her  mo- 
ther's hair ;  and  having  been  then  three 
years  at  a  boarding-school  (there  she 
learned  to  thump  pianos,  and  call  it 
music — ^to  bcdauD  paper,  and  call  it 
painting  in  water-colours),  was  eonsi- 
dered  by  her  mother  a  highly  acoom- 
plished  young  woman.  Of  course,  she 
was  a  great,  that  is  to  say  a  rich  match. 
She  had  not  herself  thought  much  about 
matrimony ;  but  her  consistent  parents 
had  been  speculating  for  some  time 
upon  Philip  Spread,  as  an  eligible  hus- 
band for  her. 

"  *  Ourselves  three,  the  Spreads  five,* 
continued  the  penurious  merchant. 

<*  *  Only  four  Spreads ;  three  and  four 
are  seven,*  said  the  lady. 

" '  Seven — the  Neveronts  won*L' 

" '  Of  course  they  won%  they  never 
dine  out  in  winter.' 

"Then  why  did  Bfrs.  Narrowmith 
invite  them? — simply  because  they  never 
dined  out  in  winter. 

*<  <  What  of  the  Marables  ?* 

*<  *  The  Marables  keep  Mew  Tear*k 
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Day  with  old  Mrs.  Marable,  at  Birken- 
head. Maria  ascertained  it.  Don't  they, 
Maria.' 

"  '  Yes,  mamma,'  cried  Miss  Narrow- 
smith. 

"  *  But  yon  asked  them  7*  continued 
Isaac' 

"  *  I  did,  of  coarse ;  we  were  so  long  in 
their  debt  that  I  positively  felt  ashamed ; 
now  that  the  compliment's  paid,  there  is 
a  weight  off  my  mind.' 

**  *  Seven  :  George  Voluble  makes 
eight ;  the  Crakenthorpes  ten ;  Doctor 
and  Mrs.  Front,  twelve.  Will  Generid 
Guy  Dickens  come  ?  Yes,  and  Miss  Guy 
Dickens ;  he  never  dines  out  without  her, 
and  we  can't  do]  without  the  general's 
man.' " 

Now  we  may  as  well  mention  here^ 
that  the  reason  of  the  miser's  hospi- 
tality to  the  Prouts  was*  that  they  were 
the  fortunate  possessors  of  a  magnifi- 
cent £pergne>  which  it  was  the  custom 
of  the  Liverpool  dinner-givers  to  bor- 
row for  such  occasions.  In  such  re- 
quisition was  this  table  ornament«  that 
the  Epergne  never  dined  out  without 
the  ProutSy  and  the  Prouta  seldom 
dined  out  without  the  Epergne. 

"  *  Fourteen,'  said  Mrs.  Narrowsmith, 
summing  up :  I  have  been  thinking  it 
would  be  right  to  ask  Mr.  Spread's 
friend,  Mr.  Barker.' 

*'  Won't  it  do  to  ask  him  to  tea.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Thynne,  and  Mr.  Fitproy,  the 
commissioner,  are  only  asked  to  tea. 
Mr.  Barker  is 'one  of  your  London  fine 
gentlemen,  who  cock  up  their  noses  at 
everything,  and  can't  dine  without  cham- 
paigoe  and  napkins.  You  can't  be  so 
infatuated,  Mrs.  Narrowsmith,  as  to 
think  of  giving  champaigne  ?' 

*'  The  miser  crossed  his  legs,  twirled 
his  thumbs,  and  looked  very  serious  and 
miserable ;  thinking  of  his  partner's  din- 
nef  s,  and  what  was  likely  to  be  expected 
from  a  man  worth  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Then  Mr.  Crakenthorpe  was  a 
railway  prince,  and  General  Guy  Dickens 
was  a  great  rsilway  man,  too,  and  a  sort 
of  a  nabob  into  the  bargain.  Isaac  Nar- 
rowsmith was  actually  so  infatuated  as 
to  be  thinking  of  giving  champaigns 
with  some  little  fluctuation  in  his  mind 
as  to  the  question  whether  his  cham- 
paigne should  be  French  or  British. 
Conscience  and  vanity  pronounced  for 
the  foreign  article — avarice  and  mean- 
ness for  the  home  produce. 

** '  Well,'  said  the  female  screw,  divin- 
ing the  cogitations  of  her  spouse  as  per- 
fectly as  if  her  soul  was  a  portion  of  nis, 
'  I  always  leave  the  wine  to  you.  only 
tell  me  if  you  make  up  your  mind  to 


have  champaigne,  that  I  may  borrow 
Doctor  Front's  glasMt'— a  bit  of  fore- 
cast on  the  part  of  the  Adr  speaker, 
from  which  the  reader  will  infer  that 
Doctor  Front's  table  was  not  the  most 
celebrated  in  Liverpool  for  the  joTlal 
size  of  his  goblets. 

^*  Borrow  them,'  said  Mr.  Narrow- 
smith,  with  admirable  economy  of  words, 
conveving  both  his  determination  to  pro- 
duce the  sparkling  wine,  and  his  concur- 
rence in  bis  wife  s  plan  for  restrloting 
the  consumption  of  it  within  the  closeft 
possible  linuts. 

« <  I  j^itively  won't  have  napkins, 
then,'  said  Mrs.  Narrowsmith,  her  fhi* 
gal  mind  jumping  as  nimbly  as  her  hus- 
band's from  one  sordid  speculation  to 
another. 

"  It  was  tea-tune  within  the  gemal 
mansion  of  the  Narrowsmith's,  and  the 
fair  proprietress  thereof  had  just  flnished 
her  second  cup,  when  two  notes  |Were 
handed  her  bv  a  not  over-clean  or  well- 
appointed  laa,  intended  to  enact  a  page» 
as  apneared  from  the  multitude  of  tar- 
nishea  buttons  on  his  jacket — a  jacket 
that  was  manifestly  a  resurrection  in  the 
jacket  from  off  one  of  the  oldest  of  his 
master's  old  coats.  The  notes  were 
presented  on  a  salver  made  of  one  of 
those  wonderful  metals  which  the  puUio 
is  assured  by  the  patentees,  is  not  only 
a  perfect  substitute  for  silver,  but  more 
genuine  than  silver  itself. 

*'  Everything  in  the  Narrowsmith's 
house  was  either  second-hand  or  spu- 
rious imitations,  substitutes,  things  *  as 
good  as  new,'  wonderful  bargains,  delft 
not  to  be  distinguished  Arom  china,  tal- 
low candles  superior  to  wax,  cottons 
equal  to  silks,  '  old  lamps  for  new/ 
German  silver  and  Albata  plate. 

"  One  of  the  notes  was  from  the 
Spreads — with  what  reluctance  was  that 
note  written  I  The  second  no  sooner  was 
opened  than  it  produced  a  sensation  al- 
most electric.  It  came  from  the  family 
who  had  been  so  eunningly  invited  to 
dinner,  because  it  was  believed  they  had 
aooepted  a  j^revions  invitation.  The 
biters  were  bitten  I  The  Marables  were 
coining— > all  the  Marables:  Mr.  aad 
Mrs.  Marable,  Miss  Marable,  Miss  Luoj 
Marable,  Master  Frederick  Marable-^ 
innumerable  Marables.  It  was  all  a  misp 
take  about  their  engagement  at  Birken- 
head. The  miser  looked  tragically  co- 
mical— ^his  ladv  looked  comicall  v  tragic ; 
and  as  to  Mana  Theresa,  notwithstand^ 
ing  her  imperial  name,  she  narrowly  es- 
caped having  her  ears  boxed  by  her  mild 
mamma,  who,  excited  by  the  spirit  of 
parsimonv,  was  much  more  like  Xantippe 
than  her  husband  was  like  Socrates. 

"  Mrs.  Narrowsmith  said  that  it  was 
*a  nice  to  do.'    Mr.  Narrowsmith  ob« 
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served,  in  equally  classic  phraseology, 
that  it  was  *  a  pretty  kettle-of-fish/  Tbo 
mother  said  that  the  daughter  was  a 
careless  slut ;  and  she  could  hardly  hare 
chosen  an  adjective  and  substantive 
more  happily  describing  that  young  lady 
had  she  been  profuse  in  rhetoric  in  the 
college  of  Billingsgate. 

"The  miser,  as  became  his  sex,  was 
the  first  to  recover  his  confidence. 

** '  It  can*t  be  helped,*  he  said,  philo- 
sophically ;  '  we  must  only  make  the 
best  of  it.' 

'* '  And  after  all,'  said  Maria  Theresa, 
regaining  confidence,  '  a  dinner  for 
twelve  is  a  dinner  for  twenty — indeed, 
mother,  I  have  heard  you  say  so  twenty 
times.* 

**  And  in  truth  this  was  a  doctrine 
which  Mrs.  Narrowsmith  frequently  not 
only  broached,  but  acted  on  in  her  hos- 
pitable dispensations. 

•*  *  We  shall  have  twenty,  if  all  come,* 
said  the  merchant,  lugubriou.oly. 

"  *  James,  remove  the  tea-things,*  said 
Mrs.  Narrowsmith,  with  asperity;  'put 
that  cold  muffin  carefully  by;  talco  care 
uf  the  tea-things.  Maria^  go  and  look 
after  the  nankins  ;  don't  leave  out  more 
than  will  be  absolntoly  necessary — 
eighteen  will  do.  Wait  till  I  give  a 
dinner  and  ball  again.  Wliut  are  you 
looking  at,  Mr.  Narrowsmith? — do  you 
see  anything  un  the  iloor  ?' 

"  Tlie  merchant  had  just  fixed  his 
little  keen  eyes  upon  a  small  shining 
object  at  some  distance  from  him,  just 
where  the  torture<l  Kidderminster  re- 
fused to  go  any  further.  Mrs.  Narrow- 
smith  directed  her  tolerably  acute  visual 
orgtins  to  the  same  point;  but  Maria 
Theresa,  who  was  on  the  point  of  cross- 
ing the  room  to  execute  the  commission 
respecting  the  napkins,  not  only  dis- 
covered what  the  object  was,  but  picked 
it  up,  proclaiming  the  important  fact 
that  it  was  a  silver  fourpence.  Who 
could  have  dropped  it  there — who  could 
have  been  so  profligately  careless 
of  their  money  ?  The  Narrowsmiths 
disclaimed  the  ownership  of  the  glitter- 
ing fourpence,  all  of  them;  yet  3Ir. 
Narrowsmith  made  no  scruple  of  seizing 
it  to  his  own  use<«,  and  depositing  it  in 
his  own  pocket,  observing  to  his  wife 
as  ho  did  so — 

'*  *  How  providential  that  I  saw  it.* 

We  are  strongly  tempted  to  give 
the  dinner•:^ce^e  at  the  Narrowsmithss 
which  is  full  of  point  and  cleverneu  ; 
but  were  we  to  go  on  extracting  at  this 
rate,  we  should  only  mar  the  pleasure 
which  our  readers  must  enjoy  when 
they  become  possessors  of  a  work  con- 
taining so  much  keen  observation  and 


piquant  description.  The  forte  of  the 
author  chiefly  consists  in  what  Mrs. 
Malaprop  calls  ''anice  derftngement 
of  epitaphs" — a  shrewd  knowledge  of 
the  oddest  nooks  and  crannies  of  hansa 
nature,  and  a  caustic  and  hnnkoroH 
mode  of  presenting  them  to  hia  rcaderib 
What  can  possibly  be  better  than  hii 
sketch  of  Dorothea  Pott«»  the  iim 
nioos  and  exemplary  cook  of  Bns. 
Narrowsmith?  She  had  rated  tht 
roast  for  a  Welsh  parson;  she  had 
ministered  in  the  kitchen  of  a  half-pay 
captain  of  infantry  ;  the  had  officiated 
for  briefless  barristers  in  lodgingt— 
the  best  of  all  academies  for  the  lotf 
branches  of  gastronomy  ;  and  ha?is| 
already  passed  an  apprenticeship  U 
four  years  in  the  service  of  the  rfsi^ 
rowsmiths,  she  had  ample  time  to  ptf* 
feet  her  education,  particnlarly  as  At 
climate  of  the  kitchen  was  never  of 
that  high  temperature  which  most  se 
seriously  enervate  a  cook's  frame*  aad 
embarrass  her  in  the  discharge  ofktf 
local  duties.  Tlie  night  before  the 
quetf  under  the  management  of  this 
pcrienced  artiste*  we  are  informed— 

**  There  was  fearfbl  eookiajp  In  Red- 
ney-street;  mixtures  of  all  thinst  chasf 
and  varied — sweets  that  sko2d  haw 
been  sour,  and  soars  that  abeold  have 
been  sweet.  Mrs.  Narrowsmith 
factured  custards  « 
Aliss  Narrowsmith  fabricati 
without  example;  while  the 
cook  concoctea  inexplicable 
appalling  soaps.  A  ~ 
the  orgies  might  well  hare' 


**  *  Ildv  BOW,  jt  Mcral,  Usdit  H 
What  U  It  j«  dor 

And  the  trio  might  with 
have  replied — 


li » 


AdMdwUhMSai 


The  bachelor  of  the  ftfliMg, 
present  at  the  least* 
with  tolerable  propriety» 
gard  of  an  argament 
senteeism,  which*    how 
the  attention  of  two 
bers  of  the  company  to 
that  they  meditate 
BoroQghcrosst  a  town 
then  in  want  of  a 

Absenteeism*  sayi  the 
one  of  the  hm  bl     ~  _ 
enjoys.    The  ehswilM  ia 
or  he  is  poor.    IfheiatU^fct 
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be  a  rascal  to  desert  his  native  coun- 
try, where  there  is  enough  of  that 
commodity  at  present :  if  he  is  poor, 
he  can  be  of  no  use>  for  what  can  a 
pauper  landlord  do  for  a  pauper  te- 
nantry?    Therefore,  &c.  &c. 

This  sophism  is  an  ingenious  one ; 
and  we  cannot  too  much  commend  it 
to  the  notice  of  those  great  landed  pro- 
prietors who  think  their  country,  from 
which  they  extract  their  fifty  thousand 
a-year,  suffers  no  detriment  in  conse- 
quence of  this  sum  being  squandered 
on  idle  dissipation  in  London,  instead 
of  being  judiciously  laid  out  at  home. 
The  banquet  in  Rodney-street  is  re- 
markable, too,  for  introducing  to 
the  notice  of  the  company  a  young 
lady,  who  is  led  in  by  Mrs.  Narrow- 
smith  for  the  purpose  of  stopping 
up  a  gap  in  the  table,  some  one 
of  the  party  having  discovered  the 
astounding  fact  that  it  amounted  only 
to  the  inauspicious  number  of  thirteen. 
The  new-comer  was  a  distinguished- 
looking  and  singularly  interesting  girl, 
plainly  and  even  poorly  dressed,  but 
attracting  the  attention  of  all  by  the 
fascination  of  her  manner,  and  the 
gentle  and  winning  grace  of  her 
deportment.  She  was  unknown  to 
all  the  company — no  one  had  ever 
been  aware  that  the  cold  and  churlish 
mansion  of  the  Narrowsmiths  could 
boast  of  so  rare  an  ornament.  It  is 
discovered,  however,  that  Miss  Med- 
licot — for  such  was  her  name — is  the 
orphan  ward  and  the  near  relative  of 
the  miser.  Lately  returning,  on  the 
death  of  her  father,  from  one  of  the 
colonies,  she  had  suffered  shipwreck 
upon  the  Cornish  coast ;  and  after 
having  undergone  all  the  fearful  perils 
and  privations  consequent  upon  one  of 
the  most  calamitous  shipwrecks  of  the 
time,  with  a  fortitude  and  calm  cou- 
rage unexampled  in  one  so  young,  she 
had  landed  upon  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land totally  unacquainted  with  the  face 
of  a  human  being,  and  utterly  ignorant 
of  even  the  residence  of  the  relative  to 
whom  she  had  been  consigned,  indebted 
for  a  temporary  asylum  to  the  charity 
of  a  benevolent  clergyman  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who,  to  use  the  singularly- 
powerful  and  expressive  words  of  the 
author,  '<  preached  the  doctrines  of  his 
divine  master  not  ineloquently  in  the 
pulpit,  but  with  ten  times  more  power 
m  the  silent  rhetoric  of  his  life."  She 
succeeded  in  recovering  a  few  articles 


of  her  property  from  the  wreck, 
amongst  which  was  a  box  containing, 
besides  some  papers  of  consequence,  a 
letter  directed  to  Mr.  Narrowsmith, 
of  Liverpool,  to  whom,  accordingly, 
supplied  with  clothes  for  her  journey 
from  the  scanty  wardrobe  of  the  wiie 
of  her  benevolent  protector,  she  at 
length  found  her  way,  shortly  before 
the  period  of  the  banquet.  This 
young  lady  is  the  heroine  of  the 
story,  the  plot  of  which  is  exceedingly 
simple,  and  may  be  narrated  in  a  very 
few  words ;  but  before  we  proceed  to 
describe  how  this  interesting  girl  be- 
comes connected  with  the  fortunes  of 
the  eccentric  bachelor  of  the  Albany, 
we  positively  cannot  resist  extracting 
our  author's  piquant  and  charming  de- 
scription of  the  drawing-room  in  Rod- 
ney-street, which  is  a  perfect  gem* 
We  have  seen  such  ourselves :  we  only 
wish  we  could  describe  it  as  well  :— 

**  The  drawing-room ! — a  withdraw- 
ing-room  would  have  been  a  better 
name,  for  there  was  nothing  to  draw 
any  one  to  it,  bnt  everything  to  induce 
people  to  withdraw  from  it.  To  Mrs. 
Spread  it  was  bleaker  than  the  dining- 
room  many  times.  A  few  pompous 
pieces  of  furniture  only  drew  attention 
to  the  shabbiness  of  their  associates; 
there  was  not  a  picture  or  even  a  print 
upon  the  walls,  or  anything  to  cover 
their  nakedness,  save  a  single  very  large 
looking-glass,  in  an  ostentations  framo^ 
a  looking-^lass  quite  out  of  keeping 
with  the  other  details  of  the  apartment, 
and  which  only  served,  in  fact,  to  double 
the  dreary  effect  of  the  surrounding 
objects.  The  space  between  the  win- 
dows was  occupied  by  tables  of  a  whi- 
tish-grey marble ;  on  one  of  these  cold 
slabs  lay  one  or  two  annuals  of  days 
gone  by,  probably  bought  at  a  sale  lor 
a  shilling  a-piece;  a  tawdry  prayer- 
book,  and  an  album  in  half-binding, 
eaudily  lettered,  with  the  name  of  Miss 
Maria  Theresa,  glittered  and  shined 
upon  the  other.  The  room  was  newly — 
and  if  you  will  take  Bfrs.  Marable's 
word  for  it,  tastily — ^furnished  ;  the  go- 
verning tint  was  drab,  all  drab — drab 
walls,  drab  carpets,  drab  everything. 
It  made  one  think  of  the  men  of  Penn- 
sylvania, or  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Drab  wasMrs.Narrowsmith's  colour ;  her 
very  soul  must  have  been  drab ;  it  was 
a  cheap  colour,  and  what  she  ciUled  a 
fast  colour — a  colour,  too,  that  bore 
dying  and  turning,  and  all  the  meta- 
morphoses to  which  fancy,  inspired  by 
meanness,  could  subject  stuffs.  Pen- 
dant from  the  ceiling  by  a  green  cord 
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was  a  system  or  constellation  of  glass 
prisms  and  sockets,  capable  of  holding 
some  eight  or  ten  candies.  It  was  dig- 
nified by  the  name  of  a  chandeli«?r,  anrl 
held  in  such  veneration  by  the  Narrow- 
smiths,  that  it  was  only  illuminated 
upon  gala  occasions  like  the  present ; 
at  all  other  times  kept  as  religiously 
sacred  as  the  relics  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
or  the  IIolv  Coat  of  Treves.  When 
Mrs.  Spread  entered  the  drawing-room, 
the  superb  at!air  had  only  two  candles 
lighted.  Mrs.  Narrowsmith,  however, 
ordered  the  page  to  illuminate  the  rest 
forthwith,  explaining  to  the  matrons 
around  her  that  the  candles  were  pa- 
tent amandines,  the  advantages  of 
which  over  wax  were  incredible,  and 
looking  when  the  operation  of  lighting 
was  complete,  as  vain  as  the  wife  of  a 
mandarin  presiding  at  a  feast  of  lan- 
terns. This  splendid  room  communi- 
cated by  a  folding  door  with  another 
still  more  spacious,  embellished  with 
the  same  severe  taste,  and  in  an  alarm- 
ing state  of  preparation  for  music  and 
dancing.  Ilore  stood  Miss  Maria  The- 
resa's second-han<l  IJroadwood  (^a  very 
grand  piano),  bought  at  an  auction  for 
twenty  guineas,  with  a  pile  of  music- 
books  near  it,  containing  all  the  odious 
overtures,  rascally  rondos,  and  snob- 
bish sonatas,  composed  for  coarse  hands 
and  red  fingers,  to  enchant  the  low  coun- 
tries of  the  musical  world.  However,  she 
did  not  rely  on  her  mother  for  her  solos 
or  her  melodious  powers,  for  a  table  in  a 
corner  of  the  same  room  was  covered 
with  unequivocal  proofs  that  she  could 
astonish  the  eye  with  colours  as  well  as 
the  ear  with  sounds.  In  fact  Miss  Nar- 
rowsmith  was  decidedly  a  magnet  with 
two  poles,  the  only  misfortune  being 
that  they  were  both  repelling  ones  ;  at 
least  they  had  no  other  effect  that  even- 
ing upon  the  young  man  whom  she  had 
laid  so  extensive  a  scheme  of  conquest, 
for  the  conduct  of  Philip  annoyed  all 
the  Narrowsmiths  evening.  He  never 
vouchsafed  a  glance  .at  Maria's  paint- 
ings, never  once  peeped  into  her  album, 
and,  while  she  was  performing  the  over- 
ture of  Der  Frei.schutz,  his  back  was 
turned  upon  the  executioner,  and  he  was 
engaged  in  conversation  with  his  mo- 
ther, and  at  one  time  (of  all  people  in 
the  world)  with  little  Grace  Medlicot ; 
so  piqueil  was  the  miser's  daughter  at 
his  negligent  behaviour,  that  she  posi- 
tively refused  to  sing,  although  in  the 
opinion  of  her  own  circle  she  was  little 
snort  of  a  prima  donna." 

Not  one  of  the  least  amusing  cha- 
racters in  this  book,  is  Mrs.  Martin, 
the  governess  of  the  Spreads,  whom 
the  master  of  the  house  leads  into 


dinner  with  as  much  respect  as  if  she 
was  the   Duchess  of   Sutherland — a 
lofty  lady  of  great  dignity,  who  was 
the  authoress  of  a  work  on  *'the  God- 
mothers of  England" — was   eminent 
for  her  skill  in  mastering  young  mis- 
tresses and  governing  young  masters 
Taking  a  hint  from  the  clever  suggej^- 
tion    of   the   sprightly    Miss    Laura 
Smyly,  she  feels  disposed  to  correct 
her  pupils  with  *^  Montgomery's  Satan," 
which  will  have  the  effect  of  making 
them  hate  both  Montgomery  and  Lu- 
cifer for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  and  to 
give  them  **  Pollock's  Course  of  Time" 
smartly  instead  of  the  birch.     This 
exemplary  lady  lectures  Miss  Elizabeth 
Spread,  the  betrothed  of  the    Rev. 
Bat.  Owlet,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
famous  Miss  Griffin,  upon  domestic  go- 
vernment, and  the  management  of  hus- 
bands.    Her  first  principle  ia  detign, 
"  Let  there  be,  my  dear,*'  she  says  to 
her  pupil,  "  design  in  everything  you 
say  and  do."     The  pupil  wonders  and 
looks  as  if  she  thinks  this  a  singular 
precept  for  so  great  a  moralist  as  her 
governess  ;  and  then  the  lady  draws  a 
distinction  between  having  a  design 
and    being  designing ;   the  desigUf  to 
which  she  more  particularly    refers 
being  the  moral  culture  and  improve- 
ment of  the  husband.    The  art  of  con- 
versation, for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  object,  being  reduced  to  three 
simple  rules — the  first  of  which  is  adapt- 
ation, or  the  study  of  his  character  and 
tastes,  and  the  conformation  thereto  of 
the  lady's  conversation  ;  the  second,  a 
perpetual  air  of  sprightliness  and  ani- 
mation ;  the  third,  acontinual  aim  either 
for  the  establishment  of  a  fact  or  tk» 
deduction  of  a  moral.     And  by  these 
simple  rule.H  are  all  the  husbands  in 
the  world  to  be  governed.     We  wish, 
for  the  sake  of  a  practical  illustration 
of  her   favourite  theory^  the  worthv 
governess  had  taken  in  hand  to  break 
in   the  refractory  "  Bachelor  of  the 
Albany."    To  be  sure,  it  would  hate 
been  rather  stiff  work*  but  he  falls, 
perhaps,  into  better  hands,  for  such 
management  is  generally  more  efiee- 
tive  when  it  comes  assisted  by  the 
rhetoric  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  and 
when  "  the  moral  is  deduced"  by  a 
handsome,  sprightly  girl  like  Laura 
Smyly,  instead  of  by  an  antioue  gover- 
ness in  a  wig  and  black  silk  gown. 
This  picture  of  Mrs.  Martin  u  verj 
cleverly  drawOf  poMiblj  with  not  qaito 
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so  much  elaboration  as  some  of  the 
other  characters  ;  but  it  is  nothing  the 
worse  for  that,  as,  with  the  artist's 
pencil,  a  single  touch  effectively  given 
often  does  more  than  the  most  minute 
and  careful  finishing  of  a  less  prac- 
tised hand. 

Mrs.  Harry  Farquhar  is  also  a  pi- 
quant portrait,  the  original  of  which 
is  not  quite  strange  to  us.  A  small, 
tight,  pretty — a  wickedly  pretty  wo- 
man I — with  an  insolent  eye  and  a  pas- 
sionate complexion — she  broke  herself 
in  gloves  at  exciting  conjunctures — al- 
ways tearing  off  a  button  when  she  was 
"  raised"  in  a  conjugal  fracas.  In  her 
toilette  she  was  a  termagant,  wearing 
the  most  piquant  of  bonnets,  but  wear- 
ing it  awry  ;  she  was  too  hasty  for 
buttons,  and  too  violent  for  hooks  and 
eyes.  She  drove,  moreover,  the  pret- 
tiest pair  of  prancing  ponys,  in  the 
nicest  little  carriage  which  ever  was 
seen  at  Norwood.  She  pays  a  visit  to 
our  friend,  the  Bachelor,  at  his  cham- 
bers in  the  Albany,  in  high  wrath  at 
some  supposed  interference  on  his 
part  with  the  Spreads,  in  the  choice 
of  a  country  residence.  The  scene 
between  the  pair  contains  some  hu- 
morous touches : — 

"  Leaving  her  ponies  in  charge  of  the 
servant,  standing  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Albany,  she  strutted,  whip  in  hand,  in 
her  brazen,  fearless  way,  towards  the 
Bachelor's  chambers,  the  number  of 
which  she  had  first  learned  from  the 
porter. 

"  Reynolds  answered  her  loud  knock 
and  her  sharp  application  to  the  bell. 

*'  Is  Mr.  Barker  at  home  ?" 

'*  Reynolds  hesitated,  and  was  lost. 
In  a  moment,  the  Bachelor  was  startled 
from  a  chapter  of  Rabelais,  which  he 
was  reading,  by  the  apparition  of  a 
lady  in  his  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  the 
last  lady  he  would  have  coveted  a  visit 
from.  She  bustled  in,  affectedly  smil* 
ing  and  simpering,  but  with  half  an  eye 
you  could  see  the  snake  among  the 
flowers. 

"  *  You  are  surprised  at  a  visit  from 
me,  Mr.  Barker.  No,  thank  you,  I 
shan't  sit  down.  You  never  come  to  see 
me,  Mr.  Barker.' 

*•  Barker  had  never  been  so  com- 
pletely thrown  off  his  centre  before.  He 
muttered  something  about  his  being  glad 
to  see  Mrs.  Farquhar,  and  an  humble 
inquiry  as  to  the  fortunate  circumstances 
to  which  he  was  to  ascribe  the  honour 
she  had  done  him. 

" '  Perhaps  I'm  come  to  give  you  a 


little  bit  of  a  scolding,  Mr.  Barker,'  stiU 
smiling,  but  the  snake  more  visible  every 
moment. 

**  Barker  bit  his  lip,  grew  a  little 
white,  and  said,  ignorant  as  he  was  of 
having  given  any  offence,  he  hoped  sha 
would  see  the  propriety  of  reserving  her 
favour  of  that  description  for  Mr.  Far- 
quhar. 

"This  stung  her  little  ladyship,  but 
she  passed  it  over  in  her  eagerness  to 
conie  to  the  main  point,  which  was  her 
desire  to  know  what  he  meant  by  inter- 
fering in  the  affairs  of  her  sister's  family. 

"  *  Madam  I'  said  Barker,  not  perceiv- 
ing her  drift. 

"  •  The  Spreads  must  live  at  Rich- 
mond, to  plague  you,  Mr.  Barker ;  they 
can't  take  a  house  at  Norwood,  near  me, 
because  you  presume  to  intrude.' 

"  *  The  intrusion,  madam,  is  not  on 
my  part,'  said  Barker,  lowering,  and 
almost  glancing  at  the  door. 

"  •  To  meddle  in  what's  no  affair  of 
your's,'  continued  the  pretty  vixen,  slap- 
ping her  dress  with  her  whip. 

"*  Really,  Mrs.  Farquhar,'  said  Bar- 
ker, with  the  severest  gravity,  and 
anxious  to  disembarrass  himself  of  bis 
visitor,  '  I  can  discover  no  adequate 
motive  for  this  stranee  proceeding  upon 
your  part,  imless  indeed  you  are  come 
to  horsewhip  me.* 

"  *  Now,  don't  you  deserve  it,  sir  ?' 
said  the  pretty  little  Amazon,  again 
slapping  her  dress,  but  now  she  did  it 
rather  playfully,  and  with  a  simpering 
laugh;  beginning  to  be  sensible  that 
she  had  placed  herself  in  a  false  position, 
and  that  her  best  course  was  to  laugh 
herself  out  of  it.  Barker  ought  to  have 
built  a  bridge  of  gold  for  the  flying 
enemy,  but  he  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation of  replying,  and  he  made  the  re- 
ply in  his  most  acrimonious  manner — 

'* '  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
your  husband,  Mrs.  Harry  ;  if  I  had' — 
glancing  at  the  horsewhip,  with  the 
plainest  intimation  that  in  that  case  it 
would  inevitably  change  bands. 

**  *  If  you  had,  you  would  know  better 
than  to  interfere  in  what  is  none  of  your 
business,  Mr.  Peter — Peter  the  Hermit. 
We  all  know  what  kind  of  hermits  you 
bachelors  of  the  Albany  are.  Your 
character ' 

"  *  Take  care  of  your  own  character, 
madam — you  will  have  no  sinecure 
office,'  rejoined  Barker,  vehemently. 

'* '  'Siy  character  is  in  no  great  danger 
here,  at  all  events,'  retorted  Mrs.  Hartry, 
with  a  look  so  point  blank  at  Mr.  Bar- 
ker's grizzled  hair,  that  never  did  arrow 
go  truer  to  the  mark.  She  was  so  con- 
tent, indeed,  with  the  blow,  that  she  ac- 
companied it  with  a  contumelious  court* 
sey,  and  thought  it  a  good  opportunity 
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for  retreating,  which  Reynolds,  who  had 
witnessed  the  scene  (not  without  appre- 
hensions for  his  master's  safety)  garo 
her  every  facility  for  doing.  However, 
she  did  not  return  to  her  ponies  without 
several  brandishes  of  her  whip,  and  a 
muttered  volley  of  '  mischief-making 
bachelors,  and  Peter  the  Hermit,*  three 
times  over.** 

The  bachelor  of  the  Albany  becomes 
at  length  the  freak  of  fortune.  Great- 
ness was  thrust  upon  him  ;  and>  like 
Mr.  O'Callaghan,  who  opened  his  eye- 
lids one  morning,  and  found  bewasmar- 
riedy  or  Byron,  who  awoke  to  find  be 
was  famous,  Mr.  Barker  discovers  in  the 
Times,  that  he  is  duly  elected  a  burgess 
to  serve  in  parliament  for  the  town  of 
Boroughcross.  The  bachelor  is  frantic ; 
he  writes  a  virulent  and  abusive  letter 
to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Spread,  accusing 
him  of  being  the  author  of  his  mis- 
fortune. There  is  no  use,  however^ 
in  rebelling  against  his  destiny — a 
member  of  the  legislature  he  is ;  **  set 
up  as  a  kind  of  target,  by  the  consti- 
tution, for  the  political  bores  of  all 
England  to'shoot  at,  besides  being,  in 
a  special  manner,  the  property  of  the 
bores  of  Boroughcross.'*  His  per- 
plexity is  told  in  a  most  comical  and 
graphic  manner,  when,  after  a  short 
space,  his  table  began  to  be  covered 
with  all  sorts  of  petitions  and  appli- 
cations];  requests  from  electors,  '*who 
had  done  the  state  some  service,"  for 
places,  cornetcics  for  younger  sons,  &c. ; 
two  petitions,  in  tin  cases,  against  a 
standing  army ;  three  for  the  instant 
removal  of  bishops  from  the  Lords  ; 
two  for  the  erection  of  May-poles  in 
rural  districts ;  one  from  the  fair  con- 
stituents of  Boroughcross,  praying  a 
prohibition  duty  might  bo  imposed 
upon  cigars,  and  free  trade  extended 
to  Brussels  lace  and  bulbous  roots  ; 
and  then,  to  add  to  his  chagrin,  the 
Boroughcross  Inde/Mnuient  is  duly  for- 
warded to  him,  containing  a  spicy  ar- 
ticle from  the  pen  of  the  redoubted 
Mrs.  Farquhar,  cutting  him  up  into 
mincemeat.  In  the  direst  embarras- 
ment  he  thinks  seriously  of  taking  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds,  which  no  sooner 
occurs  to  him  than  it  is  announced  in 
large  letters  by  the  Dailtf  Xews,  and 
then  comes  an  epiatlu  to  the  following 
effect : — 

•*  •  Manh  15—23}.  SiWer-tlrwL 

•*•  HosorRAUi.E  Sir,— 1  trust   your 
goodness  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  take 


of  intruding  upon  your  valoabW  tc 
now  the  property  of  your  country ; 
your  kindness  to  me  on  a  former  < 
sion  emboldens  roc  to  apply  to 
again,  now  that  Providence  has  pi 
you  in  the  high  position  to  which 
talents  justly  entitle  yoa,  and  to  w! 
knowing  your  honourable  eronlatii 
always  predicted  that,  sooner  or  1 
you  would  arrive.  Finding,  from 
organs  of  public  intelligence, 
you  are  about  to  accept  the  laen 
and  influential  sitnatioa  of  the  i 
dren  Hundreds  (which,  I  presua* 
an  office  connected  with  the  all-im 
tant  subject  of  national  education),  , 
induced  humbly  to  beg  you  will  ea 
favourable  eye  upon  my  poor  ocpl 
Alexander,  who  now  wntcs  an  excel 
official  hand  (having  been  instmcta 
mvself),  and  is  otherwise  competes 
fill  the  office  of  private  secretary  or  i 
iidential  clerk,  beside  being  particat 
fond  of  children,  which  >ronld  of  coi 
bo  expected  in  vonr  department.  1 
to  enclose  specimens  of  my  boy's  d 
graphy,  with  twenty-three  te^tiasai 
of  his  moral  character. 

**  And  trusthig  again  that  yea 
pardon  this  intrusion,  *Cmm  ioltuMtim 
as  Horace  says, 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain. 

**  Your  grateful  and  obedient  scrv] 
"  Mathbw  Qnu, 
•*  Your  old  writins-Bis 

'•  To  the  RIffht  Hob.  FM«  Barktr,  ILF. 
thnAOMMfr 

But  it  if  time  for  m  to  retsi 
the  story,  the  main  incideDU  of  «l 
are  slight,  and  the  plot  just  aoAci 
for  the  development  of  the  diarad 
of  itsd^'amo/u/icnoMr.  TberaUi 
of  the  pretty  Grace  Mcdiieot  bcM 
the  roor  of  the  Narrowmtlhiw  bm 
so  intolerable*  from  the  mtim  of  *i 
nor  snabbings*'  and  ptCtr  aanoyM 
to  which  she  was  espoood  qa  the  p 
of  the  heads  of  the  houMw  aad  the  i 
Maria  Theresa,  that  at  lo^th  aht* 
termines  upon  iraiiMdiato  flight  vhi 
by  means  of  the  peconiarj  amkumm 
Mrs.  PottSp  whom  wo  havtalnoifc 
troduced  to  the  notieo  of  oor  loali 
she  succeeds  in  eflectiw.  JSUt  ih 
of  refuge  is  unknown*  nhbo^|;h  W 
anxiously  aought  after  thraml  t 
greater  part  of  Ewopo  hf  Ml 
Spread*  who  bMomnthoTiclMiofk 
attractions.  Tho  Bnriiilor,  Imikffi 
grcss  of  one  of  his  vUti  to  tlw  Bm 
where  the  Spra  had  takn  iV^ 
country  mi(  goti  •vmtm i 

river*  and  i  ig 
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mer,  very  narrowly  escapes  with  his 
life  ;  the  result  of  his  sudden  immer« 
sion  in  the  water,  is  a  severe  illness^ 
hy  which  he  is  overtaken  at  a  lit- 
tle cottage,  the  rustic  ahode  of  the 
wicked  and  pretty  Mrs.  Harry  Farqu- 
har,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  accident  had  occurred,  and  hither 
he  was  carried,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing suspended  animation.  His  ill- 
ness becomes  alarming,  and>  in  its 
protracted  course,  "  He  summons 
his  thoughts  to  council,  upon  his  tem- 
poral affairs,  and  holds  a  session  of 
the  court  of  conscience."  The  result 
of  his  investigations  is  the  recur- 
rence to  his  mind  of  an  earnest  notice, 
which  had  some  time  previously  at- 
tracted his  attention,  in  what  Mr.  Quill 
called  the  "organs  of  public  intelli- 
gence"— to  the  purport,  that  if  he  would 
apply  to  a  certain  office  in  Chancery- 
lane,  he  would  be  made  acquainted 
with  something  which  deeply  concern- 
ed him,  in  connexion  with  his  brother, 
who  had  died  in  the  West  Indies, 
By  this  notice  the  selfish  bachelor, 
in  the  days  of  his  health,  had  been 
greatly  tormented.  He  thought,  with 
some  reason,  that  it  was  a  nephew 
in  search  of  an  uncle ;  and  having, 
upon  two  occasions,  got  into  dis- 
agreeable contact  with  a  very  unpre- 
possessing young  gentleman,  with  a 
rough  voice  and  a  shaggy  great-coat, 
to  whom  he  had  conceived  an  instinc- 
tive aversion,  the  bachelor  had  taken  it 
into  his  wise  noddle  that  this  must  be 
the  very  nephew  in  question ;  and  so 
repugnant  did  he  become  to  any  fur- 
ther acquaintance  with  his  interesting 
relative,  that  he  obstinately  abstained 
from  taking  any  steps  towards  answer- 
ing the  advertisement.  Conscience, 
however,  now  began  to  twitch  him ; 
he  reproached  himself  for  his  selfish 
conduct ;  to  whom  should  he  leave  his 
property,  in  the  event  of  this  illness 
proving  fatal  ?  ought  he  not  make  the 
only  reparation  in  his  power  for  his 
cruel  and  unfeeling  neglect,  by  taking 
instant  measures  for  the  discovery  of 
his  unfortunate  relative.  Tortured  by 
these  reflections,  he  at  length  consults 
Mr.  Spread,  whom  he  dispatches  to  the 
house  in  Chancery-lane,  mentioned  in 
the  newspapers  as  the  place  to  which 
he  was  to  apply.  Spread  is  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  inquiries,  the  gentleman  who 
had  inserted  the  notice  being  out  of 
town  ;  none  of  the  clerks  in  the  office 


knew  anything  about  the  matter,  save 
that  the  person  interested  in  the  inquiry 
was  "  young,  a  female,  and  an  orphan." 
He  obtains,  however,  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  a  clergyman,  who  proves,  upon 
inquiry,  to  be  the  same  who  had  afford- 
ed shelter  to  Grace  Medlicot,  after  her 
shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 
The  clue,  however  slight,  is  sufficient, 
and  an  envoy  having  been  instantly 
despatched  to  the  Cornish  parson,  it 
turns  out  that  the  person  described  in 
the  advertisement,  and  Miss  Grace 
Medlicot,  are  identical.  But  how  to 
discover  the  fair  fugitive  is  now  the 
puzzle ;  when  all  the  anxious  re- 
searches of  the  enamoured  lover  bad 
proved  ineffectual,  what  chance  was 
there  of  ascertaining  her  retreat  ?  Now 
there  was  residing  at  Mrs.  Harry  Far- 
quhar's  cottage,  when  the  half-drown- 
ed bachelor  was  carried  thither,  a  cer- 
tain pretty  little  governess,  who  went 
by  the  name  of  Mrs.  Grace  ;  she  be- 
comes, of  course,  exceedingly  attentive 
to  the  bachelor,  and  grows  much  in- 
terested in  his  fate,  as  his  progress 
towards  convalescence  becomes  more 
confirmed,  the  reason  whereof  is  soon 
explained;  She  requests  the  nurse  to 
lay,  as  if  by  accident,  upon  a  table  with- 
in the  sick  man*s  apartment,  a  certain 
picture,  which  he  soon  discovers— and 
then,  upon  the  sight,  a  host  of  incidents 
connected  with  his  earlier  life,  of 
scenes  and  places  long  forgotten,  crowd 
upon  his  mind : — 


« 


Raymond — Raymond  ?  Barker  had 
long,  for  many  years  almost  forgotten 
the  name,  but  now  that  accident  recall* 
ed  it,  a  hundred  recollections  of  scenes 
and  places,  of  pleasures  and  pursuits 
connected  with  that  name  come  tumbling 
in  quick  succession  fsom  the  long  un- 
visited  nook  in  the  case  of  memory,  as 
mouldy  papers  or  old  coins  roll  out  of 
the  recesses  of  some  cabinet  unlocked 
for  three  generations.  He  had  met 
Raymond  in  his  fresh  vouth,  before  his 
cynical  character  had  been  formed,  and 
they  had  contracted  an  ardent  friend- 
ship upon  the  basis  of  a  commonjpassion 
for  the  pursuits  of  literature.  Hand  in 
hand  they  had  roamed  the  flowery  tracts 
of  Greek  and  Roman  learning,  more 
thoughtful  of  wit  and  philosophy  than 
of  prosody  and  syntax  ;  not  in  the  steps 
of  the  Bentleys  and  the  Blomfields,  to 
discuss  the  digamma  or  wrangle  about 
accents,  but  to  gather  the  sweet  fancies, 
the  deep  maxims,  and  the  glorious  sen- 
timents of  the  bard,  the  historian,  and 
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the  orator ;  together  they  had  lingered 
over  Liyj's  picture  page ;  listened  en- 
chanted to  the  notes  of  *  sweet  £lectra*s 
poet ;'  laughed  (especially  Barker)  with 
Aristophanes  and  Lucian,  at  the  peren- 
nial follies  and  impostures  of  the  world, 
and  then  repaired  to  the  famous  ora- 
tors— 

**  ThoM  ancientf ,  whow  refiftleM  cloqnenc* 
Wldded  al  will  the  fierce  dcmocracj." 

to  learn  how  the  thunderbolts  of  speech 
were  forged  by  the  Cyclopian  bards  of 
old.  Descending  the  stream  of  time, 
the  young  foHow-travellers,  through  the 
commonwealth  of  letters,  rapidly  visited 
all  that  is  most  worthy  of  note  or  culti- 
vation in  the  literature  of  Italy  and 
Franco,  but  lingered  over  that  of  their 
own  country — traced  and  retraced  its 
highways  and  its  by-ways,  in  prose 
and  rhyme,  until,  like  the  old  swain, 
they 

•*  Knew  each  lane  and  cvvrj-  alley  green. 
Dingle  and  bufliy  dvll  in  that  wild  wood, 
And  every  bo«ky  borne  from  tide  to  tide." 

It  is  in  haunts  like  these  that  the  fastest 
friendfihips  are  formed.    In  the  common 
adoration  of  Milton  or  the  common  joy 
in  Shakespeare,  Barker  recalled  the  very 
places   wiiere   ho  and  his   friend  made 
their  first  acquaintance  with  the  master- 
pieces of  the  English  lan^^uagc.    Kay. 
mond's  tastes  hatlbeen  softer  than  Bar- 
ker's  :  his  temperament  was  melancholy 
without  being  morose;  there  was  some- 
thing mysterious  about  his  fnmilv  and 
{position  in  life,  which  Barker,   with  all 
lis  intimaev,  rrcdllocted  he  had  never 
boon  able  to  fathom.     He  was  limited 
in  hiM  circumstanc(>s,  and  careless  about 
making  them  bettor.     Though  hU  man- 
ners were  gentle  and  his  tastes  refined, 
the  bachelor  was  inclined  to  think   his 
origin  had  been  humble.   After  the  first 
year  of  their  ac<]uaintanee,  Haymond*s 
}:mall  income  must  have  been  consider- 
ably reiluced,  for  he  sought  to  turn  his 
litcrarv  talents  to  account,  and  became 
a  report  or  to  a  weekly  newspa|M»r  and 
a  contributor  to   several   reviews  and 
ma;;azine$.     Ho  would   have   risen    in 
that  path,  thorny  and  tedious  as  it  is, 
had  tie   persevered,   but   he  had  little 
ambition   and   less  avarice.      He  was 
thoughtless  and  reckles.s  oflnm^self;  as 
improvident  as  if  he  expectoil  to  be  fed 
by  the  ravens  or  by  manna  dropping 
from  the  skies.     He  made  friends,  but 
mad<Mio  u>>e  of  them   when  made;  ho 
lost  friends,  and  took  nt)  pains  to  re- 
cover thi'Mi.     Now  an<l  then  soniohij;li- 
minded  man,  with  social  or  political  in- 
Huence,  aware  oi  his  worth,  or  charmed 
by  «ome  production  of  his  pen.  would 
make  an  effort  to  raise  him  to  his  pro- 


per plaee  in  society;  bnt  lie  eomnHMly 
repelled  such  aerYioet,  and  ■Mmtd  per- 
Tersely  to  prefer  a  precarioiu  to  a  cer- 
tain revenue.    At  length   be  wrote  a 
tragedy :  it  was  printed,  and  pronoooccd 
not  only  a  fine  piece  of  dramatic  writiag, 
but  eminently  adapted  to  the  sta^ 
The  managers  of  two  theatres  olhni 
large   terms  to   secure  it,      bat  Ray- 
mond had   not  written  it   for   repn^ 
sentation,  and  obstinateW  refnaed  boU 
proposals.     This  was  the  occasion  sf 
the  only  disagreement  (save  on  poiitt 
of  criticism)  tnat  had  ever  occnrred  bt> 
tween  him  and  Barker,  who  conld  not 
see,  without  extreme  impatience,  tkf 
road  to  reputation  and  Independnet 
opened  to  his  friend  in  Tidn.  He  urged  Ua 
vehemently  to  take  the  prudent  cowm. 
and    censured   him    barshlj    when  bt 
proved   inaccessible   to    reason.    Tta 
sensitive  author  was  offendetl,  and  Iks 
intercourse  of  friendship  was  aupendid 
for  some  weeks.  But  Barker  was  sebsl 
with  a  malignant  ferer,  and  instsall|^ 
Raymond  was  at  hb  side.     When  iki 
bachelor  rose  from  his  coach,  a  straafv 
would  have  been  at  a  loss   to  dcoii 
whether  he  or  his  friend  had  bcsB  Ihf 
victim  of  disease.    Their  first  separs- 
tion  was  then  near  at  band.    Raymmi 
had  at  last  lieen  indoeed  to  accept  s 
small    colonial  appointment.     Ssrhv 
was  grieved  to  lose  him,  but  jglad  to  mt 
uncertainties  at  length  ezchaaged  te 
certainties.     >Vhen  the  heavv  hour  ai^ 
rived,    the   young   men — nrithsr    kni 
reached  his  throe-and-twentieCh  ysar^ 
embraced  with    more    than    faMhsrif 
affection,  and  with  a  sentiment  bMsi^ 
ing  their  ago,  exchanged  tWIr  fi^a 
Raymond*8  was  a  rirtwnclsc  «iih  a 
head  of  Shakespeare ;  Barker^  a  Isp^ 
with  his  heraldio  emblem— ^i  mmtiil 
The  Atlantic  soon  divided  them :  a  fiiv 
letters  were   interchanged,  and  tim 
poor  Raymond  was  no  more  hantd  dl* 


The  pen  which  hat  prodncad 
beautiful  episode,  is  *^pnt|g  «f  n  kf 
flight  than  the  satirical 
cliaractcr — the  exhibitioB  «f  tin 
crousi  or  the  light  teztnm  «f  the 
vacious  and  sparkling 
must  be  one  of  powo't  to 
deeper  feelings  oi  tha 
and,  in  scenes  of  patbot  aad  of 
nossy  to  captifate  tha ' 

the  fancT.     We  havt 

vet  had  but  slight  opperUMity  af 

ing  the  accuracy  ornnr  ogWik 

there  can  be  no 

who  has  produced  tkat 

ceau  which  we  haTa  jott  m 

capable  of  the  vtiy  highiik 

which  can  bt     " 


^ 

k 
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The  progress  of  the  story  soon  de- 
velops the  fact,  that  Grace  Medlicot 
is  the  orphan  daughter  of  the  long- 
forgotten    Raymond,    who   had  been 
consigned  by  her  father  upon  his  death- 
bed to  the  care  of  his  old  friend,  the 
"  Bachelor  ;"  and  explains,  too,  what 
is  more  astonishing  still,  how  the  Mrs. 
Grace,  the  governess  of  Mrs.  Harry 
Farquhar's  cottage  ornee,  and   Miss 
Grace  Medlicot,  are  one  and  the  same. 
Obliged  to  make  a  retreat  from  the 
abode  of  the  miser,  and  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  her  own  talents  for 
subsistence,  the  charming  Grace  had 
selected  the  garb  of  a  widow,  as  the 
most  demure  she  could  assume,  and 
the  one  best  calculated  to  do  away  with 
the  unfavourable  impression  her   ex- 
treme youth  would  create  in  the  capa- 
city of  instructress  of  youth  ;  she  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  situation  of 
governess  in  the  family  of  Mrs.  Farqu- 
har,   ignorant  of  the    relationship  in 
which  she  stood  to  the  Spreads.     Mr. 
Isaac  Narrowsmith  had  unjustly  pos- 
sessed himself  of  a  properly,  under  the 
decree  of  a  colonial  court,  to  which  his 
orphan  ward  was  entitled.  This  decree 
is  reversed,  upon  appeal  to  the  privy 
council,  Grace  enjoys  her  own  again, 
and  becomes  the  happy  wife  of  Philip 
Spread.     But  how  can  we  bring  our- 
selves to  narrate  the  catastrophe  which 
befals   the   luckless    Bachelor?     The 
stream  of  human  events  had  set  against 
him — his  systems  were  demolished — his 
chambers  in  the  Albany  had  no  longer 
charms  for  him.     At  a  certain  archery 
meeting  at  the  Rosary,  the  fair  Laura 
Smyly  sends  her  shaft  to  the  mark  with 
such  unerring  precision,  that  she  not 
only  transfixes  the  "bull's-eye,"  but, 
through  the  adamantine  circle  which 
surrounds  it,   pierces   the   Bachelor's 
heart.     The  game  is  up,  the  Bachelor 
is  floored  ;  and  one  lovely  morning  in 
the  merry  month  of  May — when  fields 
and  gardens  were  rife  with  beauty — 
when  the  air  was  laden  with  the  fra- 
grance of  new-mown  hay,  and  the  per- 
fume of  roses — three  couples  stood  be- 
fore the  altar  of  the  parish  church — the 
Bachelor   and    his  bride,   Philip  and 
Grace,  and  Elizabeth  with  her  Owlet, 
to  which  gentleman,  we  are  bound  to 
mention,  a  point  occurred  as  to  the  ca- 


nonical propriety  of  the  appointed  hour, 
which  was  at  last  adjusted  to  his  satis- 
faction. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  perusal  of  this 
work  has  afforded  us  the  highest  gra- 
tification— lOur  interest  has  never  been 
allowed  for  a  moment  to  flag — full  of 
the  quaintest  conceits,  and  abounding 
with  a  species  of  dry  humour  which  is 
irresistible,  we  ha?e  no  doubt  that  it 
will  add  largely  to  the  reputation  of 
the  author  of  "  The  Falcon  Family." 
We  have  entered,  perhaps,  rather  more 
at  large  into  the  details  of  the  story, 
and  the  description  of  the  characters^ 
than  we  should  have  done,  had  the 
public  been  already  familiar  with  them^ 
or  had  the  work  not  been  from  the  pen 
of  one  in  whose  success,  as  a  country- 
man of  our  own,  we  feel  the  strongest 
interest.  We  have,  possibly,  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  author  is  a  coun- 
tryman, for  the  *'  venue  is  laid"  in  Eng- 
land, in  which  country  also  the  work 
has  been  published  ;  but  we  are  inter- 
ested in  connecting  with  the  literature 
of  Ireland,  one  of  whose  fame  she  has 
reason  to  be  proud — the  more  especially 
as  we  have  now  an  additional  proof  of 
what  we  took  occasion,  in  a  notice  of  a 
recent  work,  to  assert,  that  we  have  in 
Ireland  men  capable  of  earning  for  her 
in  the  world  of  literature  a  name  which 
will  be  imperishable.  We  have  had  a 
double  pleasure,  too,  in  making  this 
book  known  to  the  public,  ere  vulgar 
critics  have  "  tried  their  *prentic& 
hand"  upon  its  virgin  pages;  and  in 
being  the  first  to  offer  a  prediction, 
which  we  feel  certain  will  be  abun- 
dantly verified — unless  our  critical 
acumen  be  strangely  at  fault,  that  the 
success  of"  The  Bachelor"  will  be  com- 
plete and  rapid.  Our  judgment  in 
such  matters  is  seldom  astray ;  and  al- 
though our  draft  upon  public  favor  has 
been  a  large  one,  we  venture  boldly  to 
assert  that  it  will  be  accepted  at  nght 
by  the  opinion  of  our  readers ;  which 
acceptance,  to  say  nothing  of  our  ei^ 
dorsement,  will,  we  feel  assured,  have 
the  effect  of  adding  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  author  in  the  bank  of  Fame,  as 
well  as  the  not  less  agreeable  conse- 
quence, of  increasing  the  balance  to 
his  credit  in  the  handis  of  bis  publisher. 
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POOR  AND   PAUPER. 
TO  TBB  EDITOR  OP  THE  riTITEBSITT  MAGAZIXE. 


In  strictness  of  dictionary  language,  these  words  may  have  the  same  meaning, 
but  in  the  sense  conventionally  used,  while  paupers  must  always  be  poor,  ful 
poor  are  not  paupers:  the  latter  tenn  implying  a  dependance  upon  re/t^for 
subsistence,  and  a  support,  which  is  the  fruit  of  the  labour  of  others^  and,  tnere- 
fore,  a  tax  on  their  industry,  and,  perhaps,  on  their  benevolence. 

Any  person  in  the  position  of  a  pauper,  unless  from  absolute  inability  to  earn 
a  subsistence,  is  in  a  state  of  degradation ;  and  a  nation  containing  many  such 
paupers  is  in  a  state  of  national  degradation ;  and  laws  which  tend  to  the  sup- 
port  of  paupers,  rather  than  to  the  removal  of  pauperismy  tend  to  perpetuate,  and 
necessarily,  also  to  increase  this  national  degradation. 

Ireland  is  undeniably  in  a  fearfully  pauperized  state.  That  we  are  poor,  is 
neither  a  shameful  fact,  nor  a  cause  to  dread  our  inability  to  rise ;  but  pauper- 
ism is  a  disease  naturally  self-increasing,  and  ura:ently  calling  for  a  cure — not 
merely  by  the  application  of  alleviating  medicines,  but,  much  more,  of  alteratives. 

It  seems  to  be  an  opinion,  happily  gaining  ground,  that  the  money  laid  out 
under  the  restrictions  of  government,  and  called  a  loan  to  the  landed  interests,  which 
supported  in  idleness  or  on  useless  works>  our  poor  population  during  the  last 
season,  and  pauperized  them — that  this  money  was  not  judiciously  expended, 
even  if  the  relief  of  the  poor  were  the  only  object  in  view  (whereas  the  repay- 
ment to  the  imperial  treasury  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  same,  by  persons 
who  were  not  permitted  to  expend  any  portion  of  it  so  as  to  produce  any  return, 
or  in  any  way  to  render  such  repayment  feasible,  seems  to  be  a  very  material 
object  in  the  view  of  the  party  advancing  the  money.) 

The  admission  of  the  radical  error  seems,  however,  to  be  gaining  groond,  and 
to  the  credit  of  those  who  erred,  at  a  time  of  great  pressure,  and  under  circum- 
stances quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  error  of  agents  not  gifted  with  more 
than  human  wisdom,  their  object  now  seems  to  be  to  act  for  Uie  real  benefit  of 
this  country. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  \12mxig pauperized  our  poor  conntry,  while 
feeding  our  poor  people,  this  error  cannot  be  remedied  by  merely  cutting  off  the 
supply  of  gratuitous  support.  We  are  not  on  the  ground  on  which  last  jearVi 
affliction  ^und  us,  but,  morally,  far  beneath  it ;  and  in  a  national  pomt  of 
view,  in  a  position  requiring  greater,  though  far  less  costly>  exertion  on  the  part 
of  the  government.  Last  year,  the  question  was,  how  to  feed  the  hungrff,  and 
in  the  benevolent  endeavour  to  solve  and  meet  this  question  all  else  was  over- 
looked. 

This  year,  the  question  is,  how  to  unpauperize  the  paupers;  and  if  it  were 
physically  impossible  for  the  poor,  hun^y  people  to  feed  themselves^  it  is  folly 
as  impossible,  morally,  for  a  pauperized  people  to  unpauperize  themselves.  The 
pauperism  we  speak  of  is  poverty  of  circumstances,  aggravated  by  poverty  of 
spirit — want  of  meiital  and  moral  energy — and  one  of  its  most  certain  symptoms 
is  the  loss  of  even  the  will  to  improve. 

For  a  people  in  such  a' state,  the  only  hope  is  to  place  them  in  circumstances 
to  support  themselves  by  honest  industry,  and  to  act  towards  them  with  sadi 
beneficent  severity,  such  steady,  lon^-sighted  benevolence  that  they  naui 
avail  themselves  of  the  means  afforded  them,  both  to  enable  them  to  live^  and 
to  repay  the  public  purse  all  advances  which  may  be  required  to  enable  them 
to  begin. 

And  these  remarks  apply  equally  to  all  classes,  especially  to  landlords  and 
tenants  of  land. 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  is,  to  show,  by  a  statement  offietit  that 
an  advance  of  public  money,  upon  full  security,  for  the  purpose  of  land  improve- 
ment (such  as  that  under  the  late  Land  Improvement  Act)9  fbUowed  hff  iitck  a 
line  as  shaU  ctnue  those  for  whose  immediate  benefit  it  is  meant,  to  awaS  thmn* 
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selves  of  it,  will  be  a  most  efficient  measure  in  unpauperizing  our  land,  pro- 
vided the  working  of  the  act  be  divested  of  the  difficulties  and  delays  which  are 
now  disheartening  many  proprietors  who  sought  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

It  is  intended  to  show  that  there  is  ample  room  for  the  profitable  occupation, 
in  general,  of  the  whole  available  population;  and  that  thb occupation  must  be 
continued  for  several  years  before  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  in  a  state  fit  to  be  culti- 
vated with  that  advantage  which  our  land  and  climate  admit  of;  and  that  being 
so  improved,  the  land  would  produce  so  much  more  food  and  other  productions^ 
as  to  afford  sustenance  in  comfort  to  a  much  larger  population ;  and  it  follows 
that  both  time  and  occasion  would  thus  be  given  for  the  introduction  of  manu- 
factures, not  forced  on  the  country  for  the  mere  employment  of  the  poor,  but 
naturally  introduced  to  meet  the  demands  arising  out  of  an  improved  state  of 
industry,  productiveness,  and  wealth. 

The  facts  which  I  would  state  are  simply  these : 

Possessing  a  landed  property  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  it  was  apparent 
to  me,  this  time  last  year,  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand. 

I  looked  well  into  the  condition  of  my  property,  which  is  a  fair  sample  of 
landed  properties  here.  The  population  is  dense,  about  one-half  of  my  tenants 
holding  so  little  land  as  not  to  be  subject  to  pay  any  poor-rates. 

I  perceived  at  once  the  destruction  that  threatened  us,  if  we  did  not  bring 
the  resources  of  our  bodily  strength  and  improvable  soil  into  play. 

I  tried  to  convince  my  tenants  of  this,  out  in  vain.  Though  I  laid  out  work 
for  them,  and  offered  double  the  usual  wages,  they  declined  to  work  (seeing  the 
preparations  making  for  pauperizing  by  gratuitous  relief),  and  knowing  my  anx- 
iety for  their  welfare,  and  infected  with  the  prevalent  moral  epidemic,  they 
lazily  remained  at  home  as  long  as  they  had  a  morsel  to  eat.  Some  brilliant 
exceptions  there  were,  but  this  was  the  general  character. 

I  availed  myself  of  the  existing  acts  of  parliament  for  advancing  money  for 
drainage,  and  raised  the  means  (rents  being  merely  historical  facts)  of  enabling 
such  of  my  poorer  tenants  who  wished  it,  to  emigrate  ;  not  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  them,  but  to  obtain  possession  of  land  to  work  upon ;  for  I  found  it  m  vain 
to  try  to  operate  upon  the  scraps  of  their  little  holdings  which  I  could  persuade 
thorn,  as  a  favour,  to  allow  me  to  drain  and  improve. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  I  was  obliged  to  work,  almost  entirely,  with  the 
tenants  of  other  landlords,  mine  all  holding  aloof,  though  they  saw  daily  hun- 
dreds of  their  neighbours,  who  passed  their  doors,  coming  to  my  work ;  and  the 
very  men  who,  on  ordinary  years,  always  worked  for  three  or  four  months 
witii  me,  this  year  refused  to  come. 

However,  I  kept  them  from  receiving  public  relief  as  much  as  I  possibly 
could,  though  I  was  often  taunted  for  my  cruelty,  even  in  my  place  as  a  member 
of  the  board  of  guardians  of  the  poor ;  and  the  long-desired  result  at  length 
rewarded  my  perseverance.  Hunger  at  last  drove  them  to  work,  after  they 
had  sowed  their  land,  and  eaten  their  last  pound  of  provision.  Arid  now  for 
eight  months  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  industry  as  decidedly  the  rule 
among  my  tenants  as  indolence  was ;  and  they  are  now  as  proud  of  not  having 
had  a  pauper  from  among  them  in  the  poor-house,  as  I  can  possibly  be.  TJieir 
moral  condition  is  altered;  they  feel  and  acknowledge  their  error,  and  are  grate- 
ful for  what  I  have  done — much,  very  much,  more  grateful  than  the  most  thank- 
ful of  those  who  received  the  pauper's  relief,  and  are  pauperized. 

I  have  done  all  my  work  (as  far  as  possible  from  its  nature)  by  contract.  The 
feeling  of  the  people  was  quite  against  me,  and  they  turned  out  many  times  on 
account  of  it ;  but  by  never  yielding,  and  patiently  waiting,  and  kindly  speaking 
and  advising,  this  was  quite  got  over,  ana  my  labourers  nave  learned  to  work 
like  men. 

The  difficulties  and  delays  which  I  met  with  in  my  arrangements  under  the 
drainage  acts  were  so  great,  that  had  I  not  embarked  so  largely  in  the  improve- 
ment of  mv  land,  I  would  never  have  gone  through  the  vexation  occasioned 
thereby,  t  mention  this  merely  to  show  that  mine  was  not  &  pet  case,  in  which 
less  than  ordinary  difficulty  was  to  be  encountered. 

I  trust  that  the  arrangements  for  carrying  out  the  new  '*  Land  Improvement 
Act,"  will  be  found  such  that  all  landlords  will  as  speedily  as  easily  avail  them- 
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selves  of  its  advantages,  and  that  my  difficulties  will  leave  a  smoother  path  be- 
hind me. 

The  result  of  my  endeavours  is  now— 

1 .  That  every  man,  woman,  and-  child  on  my  property,  who  chooses  to  work, 
is  fully  employed. 

2.  That  almost  all  do  choose  it. 

3.  That  some  hundred  acres,  drained  and  subsoilcd  since  Christmas,  have 
yielded  crops,  which  give  the  greatest  encouragement  to  go  on,  and  have  been 
80  reported  by  several  inspectors  sent  by  the  Board  of  Works. 

4.  That  hardly  one  off  my  property  has  had  occasion  to  seek  relief  in  the 
poor-house. 

5.  That  as  my  tenants  have  had,  and  have  still  means  of  supporting  them- 
selves by  their  earnings,  and  are  in  a  better  moral  condition  than  those  sup- 
ported by  paupers'  pauperizing  rations,  I  have  a  much  better  prospect  of 
receiving  rent  from  them  than  if  I  had  acted  otherwise.  (I  should  add,  that 
this  prospect  is  by  no  means  merely  in  the  distance,  but  is  realizing  itself  satis- 
factorily.) 

I  would  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  I  have  had  every  difficulty  to  cope  with» 
except  personal  intimidation,  which  can  be  mentioned.  I  had  no  Jvnds  to  begin 
upon  ;  no  encouragement  ^m  a  disposition  in  my  tenants  to  meet  my  yiews* 
and  little  from  any  example  or  co-operation  around  me. 

I  was  surrounded  by  a  population  casting  themselves  upon  public  charity^ 
almost  totally  unchecked  and  unaided,  and  this  greatly  enhanced  my  difficulties. 

I  was  necessarily  occupied,  to  the  exhaustion  of  body  and  mind,  in  attending 
to  the  wants  of  the  surrounding  paupers,  being  chairman  of  the  finance,  and  m 
two  relief  committees,  besides  my  ordinary  poor-house  business. 

One  of  my  districts  is  in  the  too  notorious  Union  of  Gleniies,  which  is  enough 
to  brand  it  as  hopeless  in  the  oi)inion  of  most  persons ;  but  by  the  constant 
attention  of  my  son,  who  has  banished  himself  into  that  wilderness,  there  is 
neither  labour-rate  upon  our  electorate  there,  nor  any  ordinary  poor-rat^  ex- 
cept for  the  keeping  up  of  our  share  of  the  poor-house  staff. 

The  conclusion  I  draw  is  this,  that  what  has  been  done  on  my  property,  and 
with  my  tenants,  may  generally,  if  not  always,  be  done ;  and  if  it  be  done  gene- 
rally, Ireland  will  be  unpauperized.  Therefore,  the  question  with  a  govem- 
ment  should  be,  **  How  shall  we  icith  certainty  cause  an  energetic  unpauperizmg 
Hne  of  conduct  to  be  followed  f" 

It  IS  dear  that  an  attempt  to  keep  up  the  poorer  class  by  pauperising  the 
richer,  must  end  in  the  dissolution  of  all  social  and  political  welfare  and  pros* 
perity. 

If  this  communication  causes  one  or  two  men  of  mind  and  heart  to  think  and 
speak  out  on  these  matters,  I  have  not  written  it  in  vain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hamiltoh. 

St.  Eman*!,  Donec^ 

N.B. — To  work  effectually,  estate  improvements  should,  I  think,  be  0(m> 
ducted  on  so  large  a  scale  as  to  interest,  occupy,  and  remunerate  a  master  mind. 
A  regular  system  must  be  laid  down  and  worked  out. 

And  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  works  should  be  remuneroHi^  to 
the  undertaker,  and  should  be  carried  on  with  a  view  to  this.  Else,  however 
benevolent  may  be  the  intention,  the  effect  is  artificial  and  deceptive ;  and  the 
very  endeavour  must  cease  with  the  exhaustion  of  the  energy,  or  the  pursed  or 
the  life  of  the  person  carrying  on  works  for  mere  charity. 

It  will  be  seen  that  soTne  aid  for  emigration  would  be  necessary  to  enable  *11 
proprietors  to  work  out  my  plan.  This  aid  might  be  given  as  an  adjund  to  the 
tmpronement  of  the  land,  and  similarly  charged  as  the  advtmcejbr  drainagef  4^., 
bemg  confined  to  cases  where  the  land  was  the  subject  of  an  approved  memorial 
for  improvement  under  the  act. 
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UNIVERSITY    REFORM— TRINITY    COLLEGE.* 


A  BOOK  beariug  the  ambitious  title  of 
a  "  Constitutional  History  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin,"  has  been  published 
by  a  young  Roman  Catholic  alumnus  of 
Trinity  College,  already  known  to  the 
public  by  his  litigation  with  that  body 
in  order  to  enforce  his  admission  to  a 
scholarship.  From  what  is  known  of 
the  author  we  were  predisposed  much 
in  his  favour,  and  took  up  his  book 
with  an  anxious  wish  to  speak  well  of  it. 
We  were  grievously  disappointed.  It 
has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  a  "his- 
tory," in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
historical  portion  of  it  consists  of  a 
meagre  outline  of  the  progress  of  the 
University — far  less  satisfactory  than 
the  introductions  prefixed  to  the  old 
volumes  of  the  '*  University  Calen- 
dar " — distorted  by  sketchy  misrepre- 
sentations of  a  few  of  those  leading 
topics  in  Irish  history  which  partisan 
historians  delight  to  discolour.  It  has 
no  pretence  to  research,  having  no- 
thing of  detail  beyond  the  ordinary 
points  with  which  most  young  Roman 
Catholic  politicians  are  crammed  for 
declamation.  Its  statistical  informa- 
tion is  mainly  supplied  by  Thorn's 
Almanack,  and  the  '*  University  Ca- 
lendar," interspersed  with  the  exagge- 
rations of  Barrington's  "  Sketches," 
and  Duigenan's  **  Lachrymae  Acade- 
micae." 

Regarded,  however,  as  a  pamphlet  on 
the  opening  of  the  college  to  Roman 
Catholics,  the  book  has  claims  to  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  taken  up  and  approv- 
ingly commented  on  by  the  advocates  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  who  cite  its  many 
falsehoods  as  facts,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  the  moderation  which  it  some- 
times evinces  to  advance  on  its  de- 
mands. It  ib  announced  in  the  preface, 
that  it  "  is  published  at  the  expense  of 


Mr.  Hey  wood,  to  whose  exertions  the 
cause  of  university  reform  is  so  much 
indebted."  The  use  which  it  is  thus 
plainly  intended  should  be  made  of  the 
work,  gives  it  an  importance  which 
neither  its  own  merits  nor  the  personal 
opinion  of  the  author  could  command. 
The  latter,  indeed,  is  entitled  to  but 
little  weight.  Mr.  Heron  writes  as  a 
judge  in  his  own  cause:  he  has  done 
what  many  a  defeated  ligitant  has  done 
before  him — after  losing  his  lawsuit  he 
has  written  a  book  on  the  hardships  of 
bis  case. 

The  book  purports  to  give  an  histo- 
rical account  of  the  university,  statis- 
tical details  of  its  present  state,  and 
arguments  for  its  reform.  The  histo- 
rical part  is  merely  subservient  to  the 
main  object  of  the  work.  It  is  de- 
graded from  the  rank  of  history  when 
it  is  made  subservient  to  pamphleteer- 
ing. The  spirit  in  which  the  author 
writes,  appears  in  every  page.  O'Neiirs 
rebellion  is  thus  noticed : — 

"  Trinity  College  received  from  the 
crown  certain  lands,  situate  in  remote 
districts  of  Ireland,  at  that  time  pro- 
ducing absolutely  nothing,  because  the 
right  owners  considered  themselves  as 
having  the  best  right  to  them,  and  did  not 
acknowledge  foreign  confiscation.  Hugh 
O'Neill  was  in  the  North,  beating  Ge- 
neral Norreys  at  Clontibret,  and  Mar- 
shal Bagenal  at  Beal-an-atha-buidh. 
Hugh  Roe  O'Donnell  was  driving  the 
Binghams  out  of  Connaught." — p.  24. 

This  paragraph  is  a  fair  random 
specimen  of  the  writer's  tone.  It  is 
easy  to  recognize  the  school  to 
which  it  belongs  —  the  spirit  that 
fosters  and  exults  in  the  forgotten 
feuds  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  that 
can  feel  a  triumph  in  the  memory  of 
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rebellion  and  bloodshed^  and  writes 
with  an  unrestrainable  eagerness  to 
display  and  encourage  it.  Of  that» 
however^  we  would  not  wish  to  speak 
harsh lyj  though  we  estimate  Red  Hugh 
and  Tyrone,  no  doubt,  very  differently 
from  Mr.  Heron,  and  look  with  differ- 
ent eyes  on  the  efforts  of  those  who 
still  delight  to  hound  the  Celt  against 
the  Saxon.  The  colouring  given  to 
Irish  history  is  what  we  condemn, 
especially  to  the  more  recent  periods, 
when  religion  became  emphatically  the 
distinguishing  test  of  Irish  parties. 
After  a  statement  that  :— 

"  The  Lords  Justices  at  this  time 
(1630)  had  determined  to  extirpate  all 
Catholics,  not  only  the  mere  Irish,  but 
also  all  the  old  English  families.  By 
this  inhuman  policy  they  precipitatea 
the  Northern  rising  in  1G41." — p.  42. 

Mr.  Heron  gives  the  following  sketch 
of  the  death  of  the  venerable  and  bene- 
volent Bishop  Bedell,  the  celebrated 
provost  of  college  :— 

"  The  insurgent  forces  afterwards  re- 
moved him  to  the  castlo  of  Cloch-Uach- 
tar,  a  short  distance  from  his  own  house. 
It  was  a  lonely  tower,  in  the  centre  of  a 
lake,  where  in  1649,  Ireland's  last  chief- 
tain, Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  died  a  victim 
to  poison,  *  upon  St.  Leonard's  day.' 
Beat'] I  was  permitted  by  the  rebels  to 
preach  and  administer  the  sacraments 
to  his  flock.  In  a  skirmish  at  this  time, 
some  prisoners  had  been  taken  from  the 
insurgents,  and  Sir  James  Craig  and 
Sir  Arthur  Forbes  exchanged  them  for 
Bedell  and  ^his  son,  who  then  took  up 
their  abode  with  the  Rev.  Denis  Sheri- 
dan, a  converted  priest.  The  insurgents 
still  would  not  permit  him  to  leave  Ca- 
van.  In  this  house  he  died,  full  of  yearn, 
piety,  and  sorrow.  He  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard  of  the  Catholic  Cathe- 
dral of  Kilmore.  OReyly's  forces  as- 
sembled to  honour  his  interment,  and 
they  gave  permission  that  the  service 
should  be  read  over  his  grave  in  the 
manner  proscribed  by  the  Church  of 
England.  They  marched  in  great  so- 
lemnity at  his  funeral,  and  buried  him 
with  all  military  honours.  They  fired 
the  usual  volleys  over  his  g^avc,  and 
cried  out — *  Requiescnt  in  pace  ultimus 
Anglorum.'  Amidst  the  horrors  of  per- 
secutiou,  and  the  rage  of  despairing  re- 
bellion, it  is  refreshing  to  find  this  in- 
stance oi'  virtue  on  thn  one  side,  and  af- 
fectionate gratitude  on  the  other." 

It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  another 


description   so    ingeniously   coloured 
as  this.  There  is  scarcely  one  sentence 
of  it  which  might  not  mislead   the 
reader.     Bedell  was  kept  a  close  pri- 
soner in  Cloch  Oughter,  in  a  miserable 
damp  prison.    No  one  came  to  him  but 
his  guards  (who,  of  course,  were  Ro- 
manists), and  the  victims  who  were 
imprisoned  along  with  him.     The  lat- 
ter were  even  for  some  time  in  irons  ; 
from  which  cruelty  the  bishop — being 
seventy  years  old,  and  unable  to  run — 
was  excused.     By  the  kindness  of  the 
soldiers  Bedell  was  not  hindered  from 
administering  the  comforts  of  religion 
to  his  fellow  prisoners ;  and  this  is  what 
is  alluded  to  when  it  is  said  he  was 
*'  permitted  to  preach  and  administer 
the  sacrament  to  his  /lock,"     When 
Sir  J.  Craig  and  his  party  consented 
to  the  exchange  of  prisoners  by  which 
the  aged  prelate  was  released  from  this 
dungeon,  the  rebels  agpreed  to  allow 
him  and  his  son  and  chaplain  to  pro- 
ceed to  Dublin ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
prisoners  for  whom  they  were  to  be 
exchanged  been  liberated,  than  the  re- 
bels broke  their  promise,  and,  in  the 
hopes  of  getting  some  further  advan- 
tage by  keeping  the  bishop  in  their 
power,  prohibited  him  from  leaving 
Cavan.     This  breach  of  faith  obliged 
him  to  remove  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
O'Sheridan.      There  death  overtook 
him,  hastened,  if  not  altogether  caused, 
by  his  wanton  imprisonment  in  Cloch 
Oughter.     His  wife  bad  been  buried 
in  his  own  Cathedral  of  Kilmore ;  and 
his  dying  request  was,  that  he  might 
be  buried  beside  her.     The  titular  bi- 
shop, whose  name  was  Swiney,  and 
some  of  whose  family  had  experienced 
the  friendship  of  Bedell,  had,  however, 
usurped  the  possession  of  the  see  and 
cathedral.     When  applied  to,  his  re- 
sponse was  that  it  would  be  improper 
any  more  to  defile  that  ancient  holy 
ground  with  the  bodies  of  heretics. 
This  brutality, however, for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  was  not  persuted 
in,  whether  from  a  better  motive,  or, 
as  seems  not  unlikely,  from  fear  of  the 
soldiers,  by  whom  Bedell  was  much 
beloved.  They  accompanied  the  corpse 
to  the  grave,  and  the  leader  would 
have  allowed  Mr.  Clogy,  the  bishop's 
chaplain,  to  read  the  service  prescribed 
by  his  own  church  ;  but  this  was  not 
done,  from  a  well-founded  fear  that  the 
reading  of  a  <'  heretic"  service  would 
probably  give  occasion  for  raising  the 
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sleeping  fanaticism  of  the  by.stanilers. 
The  soldiers,  in  token  of  respect,  fired 
a  volley  over  his  grave.  Thus  this 
aged  man — after  a  long  life  of  love  and 
charity,  after  labouring  for  years 
among  the  people,  the  friend  of  sA\, 
eminent  for  every  virtue  that  can  adorn 
a  true  Christian  and  gain  respect  for 
a  benevolent  and  upright  man,  to 
whose  door  no  man  laid  any  charge, 
who  lived  without  reproach,  and  died 
without  an  accusation — was  murdered 
by  a  cruel  imprisonment  in  the  very 
field  of  his  own  good  labours  ;  by  a 
vile  breach  of  faith  was  debarred  from 
seeing  his  friends  around  his  death- 
bed ;  and  was  indebted  to  the  casual 
good  feeling  of  a  few  soldiers  for  the 
privilege  of  being  buried.  This  is  a 
refreshing  picture ! 

These  specimens  may  suffice,  to  judge 
of  Mr.  Heron's  claims  in  history.  His 
statistics  are  still  worse.  As  he  advo- 
cates a  revolution  in  college,  it  was 
necessary  first  to  find  fault  freely  with 
its  present  state ;  and  the  little  impe- 
diments presented  by  adherence  to 
facts  are  got  over  with  wondrous  fa- 
cility. 

He  makes  a  statement  (pp.  70  to  73) 
as  to  the  Erasmus  Smith  professor- 
ships. He  says  that  the  three  new  pro- 
fessorships, founded  in  1762  (mathe- 
matics, history,  and  Hebrew)  were 
placed  under  the  same  arrangements  as 
the  previous  foundations  of  1723,  and 
the  Board  is,  therefore,  bound  to  hold 
a  public  examination  for  them.  This 
is  not  true :  the  Board  may  give  them  to 
any  of  the  fellows  whom  they  please. 
This  error  Mr.  Heron  may,  however, 
have  been  led  into  by  a  loose  statement 
in  the  **  University  Calendar,*' which  he 
cites  ;  but  it  is  immediately  followed 
by  a  most  unpardonable  misrepresen- 
tation. It  is  stated  that  the  board 
systematically  disregard  the  conditions 
of  all  these  foundations,  and  most  cor- 
ruptly and  improperly  appoint  fellows 
to  the  chairs  in  silence  and  secrecy. 
This  charge  is  utterly  groundless.  The 
only  two  for  which  an  examination  is 
prescribed  by  the  founders  are,  natural 
philosophy  and  oratory.  For  them 
the  election  is  not  annual,  as  Mr. 
Heron  most  strangely  (for  a  college 
man")  imagines,  but  on  the  retirement 
of  each  professor  a  successor  is  elect- 
ed. Of  the  election,  there  is  inva- 
riably given  three  weeks'  public  notice 
— it  is  posted  on  the  college  gate  ;  and 


an  examination  is  invariably  held.  This 
statement  is  a^ij^gravated  by  the  specious 
detail  with  which  it  is  accompanied, 
''of  two  attempts  to  break  through 
the  monopoly."  In  fact,  the  board  of 
Trinity  College  do  not  appoint  at  all. 
They  can  only  select  and  recommend 
the  professor  to  the  board  of  Erasmus 
Smith,  with  whom  alone  the  appoint- 
ment rests.  The  selection  of  fellows 
is  directed  by  the  College  Stat,  of  Car. 
I.,  c.  15,  and  an  order  of  the  board  of 
Erasmus  Smith,  dated  January,  1743. 

But  still  grosser  mis-statements  are 
made  with  reference  to  the  revenues 
of  college.  There  is  a  list  given 
(pp.  95,  &c.)  of  several  endowments 
of  the  college,  that  includes  various 
sums  for  small  annual  salaries,  which 
are  called  Exhibitions.  These,  Mr. 
Heron  estimates  (p.  109)  at  £556,  an- 
nually. He  directly  charges  the  board 
with  embezzling  the  greater  part  of 
this  sum.  He  gives  them  credit 
(p.  129)  for  paying  £250  of  it,  in 
Erasmus  Smith  exhibitions  ;  but  he 
says  (p.  102),  "though  the  author  has 
been  a  long  time  in  college,  and  pro- 
bably knew  as  much  about  its  affairs 
as  most  students,  he  never  heard  of 
any  of  these  exhibitions  being  given 
away,  except  the  Worrall  and  the 
Erasmus  Smith."  This  is  bold.  Mr. 
Heron  himself  holds  one  of  these  very  ex- 
hibitionSy  called  a  Briggs*  Exhibition, 
and  is  regularly  paid  it  I 

The  extent  of  Mr.  Heron's  mis- 
representations on  the  subject  of  these 
exhibitions  is  as  great  as  his  courage. 
The  amount  as  paid  by  the  board  is 
not  £250,  as  he  states,  but  £701  12s., 
yearly.  For  several  of  them  they 
pay  much  more  than  they  are  required 
by  the  founders— ^.  g.,  a  gift  is  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Heron  (p.  97),  from 
Mr.  Span,  of  £12  yearly;  for  this  the 
board  pay  £46  :  it  is  held  by  a  very 
remarkable  man  in  college — Mr.  Ha- 
milton, *^  the  blind  scholar." 

But  the  mis-statement  which  per- 
haps exhibits  Mr.  Heron's  utter  igno- 
rance of  college  matters,  and  flippancy 
in  commenting  on  them,  in  the  strong- 
est light,  is  the  following : — 

"  After  paying  the  salaries  of  the 
fellows  and  professors,  the  annual  prizes, 
and  other  college  expenses,  whatever 
remains  is  the  property  of  the  board,  to 
divide  among  themselves.  This  ar- 
rangement is  decidedly  a  bad  one ;  it 
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places  their  duty  and  their  interest  in 
(.  xact  opposition/  &c. 

— followed  by  pages  of  virtuous  com- 
miseration over  the  "  trying  position*'  of 
the  board. 

It  will  gratify  Mr.  Heron  to  learn* 
what  almost  every  other  man  in  college 
knows>that  his  pity  is  unnecessary.  The 
fluctuating  income  of  the  senior  fellows, 
who  constitute  the  board,  is  paid  exclu- 
fivehj  out  of  the  renewal  fines  on  college 
leases,  which  are  devoted  to  that  pur- 
pose, and  none  other.  The  only  other 
member  of  the  board,  the  provost,  is 
paid  also  out  of  a  separate  estate.  All 
the  other  college  revenues  go  into  a 
fund,  called  the  cinta  communis  of  the 
university,  not  one  shilling  of  which  can 
be  touched  by  either  fellows  or  pro- 
vost, except  for  payment  of  fixed  sa- 
laries, and  every  shilling  of  which  is 
devoted  to  public  objects— c.  g.,  be- 
side the  ordinary  expenses,  to  build- 
ing, or  improving  the  college  institu- 
tions, i\s  the  museum,  the  botanic  gar- 
den, library,  &c. 

In  almost  every  other  occasion  in 
which  Mr.  Heron  ventures  beyond  the 
information  given  in  a  "college  card," 
he  exhibits  similar  specimens  of  igno- 
rance and  reckless  audacity  of  asser- 
tion. The  income  of  the  provost's 
estate  is  exaggerated  nearly  three- 
fold. Nothing  is  omitted  which  can 
give  colour  to  the  assertion  with  which 
one  of  his  chapters  commences,  that 
Trinity  College  is  the  richest  Univer- 
sity in  the  three  kingdoms.  We 
heartily  wish  it  was.*  It  is  amaz- 
ing, in  a  book  so  meagre  of  detail 
how  he  contrives  to  introduce  so 
many  blunders.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  point  out  all  of  them.  We  shall 
observe  on  but  one  more,  and  that 
becnuse  it  has  been  taken  up  and  dwelt 
on  by  a  writer  in  the  Duhlin  Ih-rivw — 
biing  indeed  the  solitary  instance  he 
could  fix  nil,  to  et'nsure  anything  ex- 
cept the  religitius  tendency  of  the  pre- 
hent  system  in  Trinity  C'tdieire. 

Mr.  Heron  a>aertb  \,pp.  144-oj  that 
till  the  in<stru<'tion  to  be  derived  fmni 
eollege  is  gi\en  by  private  tutors; 
that  the  hetiires  of  the  fellow:*  are  a 
m<ist  tla^Tant  wa'^te  ot' their  own  time, 
addinus  ••  it  is  the  interest  of  the  fel- 
low, having  his  fixed  &alary,  to  do  as 


little  as  possible. "  Mkny  of  our  retd- 
ers  are  aware  that  fellows  were  for- 
merly paid  each  bj  his  own  pupili^ 
and  each  gave  private  instruction  to 
his  own  pupils  only.  The  result  of  thii 
was,  that  some  bad  recourse  to  other 
means  than  teaching  to  increase  their 
chambers — dinners  to  school mastoii 
favouring  pupils  at  ezanunatiooa,  tal 
similar  de vices*  began  to  be  loudlj 
complained  of.  The  sjrstem  of  n- 
struction  was  also  inefficient ;  for  each 
fellow  lectured  in  everj  tbins,  aai 
naturally  neglected  such  branches  of 
instruction  as  were  distasteful  to  hia- 
self.  Their  lectures  were,  therefoRb 
falling  into  disrepute^  when  the  pr^ 
sent  system  was  introduced,  by  waich 
all  the  payments  are  divided  rateahb 
among  all  the  tutors,  and  they  dif  i« 
the  ta^k  of  lecturing  each  ■eleeciif 
those  branches  which  he  considsn 
most  adapted  to  his  own  attainmeatti 
This  has  been  found  to  work  adiairi- 
bly :  there  is  an  honoarable  rivahy 
among  the  fellows  to  make  thrir  Iss^ 
tures  as  useful  as  possible ;  they  at 
well  attended  bv  students  anzioas  Is 
improve  themselves  |  such  oomplaiib 
as  Mr.  Heron's  are  seldom  heir^tt* 
ccpt  from  those  who  will  always  mshs 
them — the  idle  and  disccHiteBtt^  vhs 
want  an  excuse  for  mtfcUw. 

To  come  now  to  the  mam  objed  J 
Mr.  Heron's  book.  At  prmsnl  Bfr 
man  Catholics,  in  Trinitir  OvUepw  at 
excluded  only  from  a  few  pfumw 
ships,  from  offices  on  the  fooad 
the  enjoyment  of  which  wonld 
them  members  of  the  body 
and  from  the  rewards  for  a  coant  if 
divinity  which  they  will 
Every  other  advantaga  of  every 
is  as  open  to  them  aa  to  Prolmfe 
It  is  candidly  admitted  hy  Mr. 
and  the  fact  is  notoriow^  that  As 
slightest  partiality  on  tha  grwmi  d 
religion  is  never  shown. 

With  respect  to  mrvlMMffikim  ii 
sciences,  unconnected  with  vdmMki 


is  not  intended  to  diseam  the  pai^  ^ 
the  exclusion.  It  dmmli  otfMr  tf 
the  will  of  the  fonuMr*  Thtmmm 
hatl  no  power  to  accept  a  pjft  ofw 
endowment*  and  reject  the 
which  it  was  given.  They 
it  a-H  it  was  offcridb  or  sal 
There  are  vciy  Aw  of  Ike 


*  Or  even  the  riehe>t  eolU'^je.    Christ- 
S«iuls,  at  Dxt'ord,  art.*  richer  colleges ;  and 


church  and  Msgdili, 
there  are  22  coUegtt  in 
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professorships  or  lectureships  subject 
to  the  exclusion.  The  only  instance^ 
unconnected  with  the  divinity  school^ 
occurs  in  the  university  school  of  me- 
dicine, which  is  regulated  by  an  act  of 
parliament.  But  the  admission  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  the  corporation  of  the 
college — which  consists  of  the  provost, 
fellows,  and  scholars — involves  very 
different  considerations. 

With  respect  to  scholarships,  apart 
from  the  intention  of  their  foundation, 
it  is  only  as  far  as  they  are  constituent 
parts  of  the  body  corporate  of  college, 
that  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  them  is  advocated.  A  scho- 
larship is  held  only  for  five  years,  if 
obtained  at  the  usual  time,  viz.,  the 
third  year  of  the  student's  course. 
Its  emoluments  are  £20,  Irish,  per 
annum,  and  commons,  with  a  reduction 
of  one  half  of  chamber  rents  and  tutor's 
fees.  It  affords  encouragement  to  stu- 
dents with  limited  means,  to  seek  a 
univ^sity  education,  by  aiding  them  iu 
defraying  the  expense  of  it  themselves. 
Regarding  only  this  effect  of  scholar- 
ships, it  would  be  desirable  that  Ro- 
man Catholics  should  share  them.  If 
it  could  be  made  out  that  it  would  not 
be  a  violation  of  the  intention  with 
which  they  were  founded,  and  if  they 
were  wholly  dissociated  from  the  body 
corporate  of  the  university,  from  the 
general  feeling  of  persons  interested 
in  the  college,  the  admission  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  to  them  would  not  be 
objected  to. 

Mixed  education  is  now  very  gene- 
rally approved  of.  It  lessens  acerbity 
of  feeling,  removes  prejudices,  unites 
men  in  after-life  in  pursuit  of  useful 
objects  in  which  they  agree,  and  leads 
them  mutually  to  forbear  on  subjects 
on  which  they  differ.  In  Trinity  Col- 
lege it  has  been  found  eminently  suc- 
cessful. Roman  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants now  live  there  on  the  best  and 
most  cordial  terms  of  friendship,* 
and  are  treated  with  perfect  impar- 
tiality by  the  heads  and  senior  mem- 
bers of  the  college.  Therefore,  be- 
side the  increase  of  the  number  who 


can  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  university 
education,  and  are,  so  far,  better  fitted 
for  a  more  refined  tone  of  society,  the 
presence  of  Roman  Catholic  students 
has  the  great  additional  advantage  of 
promoting  kindly  feelings  and  libend 
sentiments  between  them  and  Pro- 
testants. The  institution  of  rewards 
which  would  promote  this,  is  very  much 
to  be  approved  of,  and  Protestants  de- 
sire and  court  it ;  but  while,  with 
a  liberality  unequalled  in  any  Roman 
Catholic  educational  institution  in  the 
kingdom,  they  offer  freely  to  share 
with  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
countrymen  the  benefits  of  their  col- 
lege, they  reasonably  require  that  it 
may  still  remain  theirs. 

In  short,  the  system  we  advocate  in 
Trinity  College,  is,  to  admit  Roman 
Catholics  freely  to  all  rewards  for 
learning,  and  all  places  for  teaching, 
which  are  hot  parts  of  the  body  cor- 
porate or  governing  body  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  not  directly  for  the  teach- 
ing of  religion.  Let  the  centre  of  the 
body  preserve  its  Protestant  integrity^ 
according  to  its  foundation;  let  the 
direction  of  the  institution  remain  in 
the  hands  of  the  professors  of  that 
religion  which  its  founders  believed^ 
and  which  we  believe,  will  tend  most 
to  its  usefulness ;  but  let  it  borrow 
the  aid  of  teaching  from  the  followers 
of  every  other  religion,  subject  to  that 
control,  and  let  the  followers  of  all 
religions  participate  equally  and  freely, 
subject  to  the  like  control,  in  all  the 
benefits  of  its  teaching,  equally  en- 
couraged to  do  so  by  all  rewards  and 
inducements  to  study.  When  the 
rules  prescribed  by  the  founder  of  any 
particular  office  or  reward  forbid  the 
adoption  of  this  general  principle,  that 
should  be  an  exception ;  and  the  trust 
undertaken  in  adopting  his  bounty 
must,  according  to  every  dictate  of 
justice,  be  strictly  performed. 

But  such  a  rule  as  this  falls  far 
short  of  what  Roman  Catholics  de« 
mand.  The  moderate  laymen  among 
whom  Mr.  Heron  should  be  classed, 
demand  the  throwing  open  to  them  of 


*  A  statement  was  made  some  time  since,  on  a  discussion  in  reference  to  the 
English  universities,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  mixed  education  had  been 
found  to  work  badly,  and  was  very  mischievous  in  fostering  religious  animosities, 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  This  statement  was  suffered  to  pass,  to  the  very  great 
surprise  and  unfeigned  regret  of  every  one  interested  in  the  college.  There  may 
have  been  some  truth  in  it  forty  years  ago,  but  it  certainly  is  not  so  now. 
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every  thing  in  ^the  university.  The 
ecclesiastical  party  speak  more  boldly. 
The  writer  in  the  Dublin  Review  de- 
mands that  provision  bo  made  for 
teaching  Roman  Catholicism,  and  keep- 
ing students  under  the  guidance  ex- 
clusively of  their  own  church.  The 
candid  avowal  is  made  by  the  Irish 
ultra  Romanist,  who  has  less  discre- 
tion, that  his  plan  is  but  a  temporary 
arrangement,  till  Protestants  can  be 
wholly  excluded,  and  the  college  de- 
voted to  **  exclusively  Catholic"  pur- 
poses. The  arguments  urged  by  all 
for  the  revolution  they  advocate  are  in 
the  main  the  same. 

It  is  the  general  tone  of  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  periodicals — especially 
some  notoriously  conducted  by  pro- 
fessing Protestants — to  affect  a  scru- 
pulous  piety  and  veneration  for  the 
ordinances  of  the  Romish  Church. 
It  is  a  favorite  argument  with  such 
politicians,  that  the  present  system  in 
Trinity  College  tends  to  induce  Ro- 
manists to  conform  to  Protestantism 
from  pecuniary  motives—"  to  aposta- 
tize for  base  lucre."  This  affords  a 
fine  scope  for  declamation,  and  is  the 
staple  commodity  of  Mr.  Heron's  book. 
He  dwells  upon  it  till  his  earnestness 
becomes  perfectly  ludicrous.  It  is 
introduced  in  the  preface,  and  never 
once  lost  sight  or  till  the  appendix. 
It  would  have  saved  expense  in  print- 
ing to  have  stereotyped  the  sen- 
tence, **  corruption  of  Catholic  souls." 
It  is  impossible  for  the  reader  to  forget 
that  Denis  Cauliield  Heron,  with  a  con- 
stancy unequalled  since  the  days  of  the 
primitive  Christians  (for  the  holocausts 
of  Madrid,  or  the  roastings  of  Smith* 
field,  being,  of  course,  the  just  penalty  of 
invincible  ignorance,  cannot  be  compar- 
ed to  orthodox  martyrdoms),  has  actu- 
ally withstood  the  awful  temptation  of 
a  scholarship — £18  Gs.  6d.  per  annum 
for  five  whole  years,  and  firmly  re- 
fused to  barter  his  soul,  even  at  that 
enormous  price  I  We  are  told  (p.  2  of 
the  preface)  of  "that  system  which 
takes  advantage  of  a  man's  ])overty  to 
corrupt  his  soul;'*  (p.  194)  of  those 
"  missionaries  who  take  advantage  of 
the  starvation  of  the  bodv  to  corrupt 
the  soul;"  Cp.  18l>)"ofthc  pollution 
of  that  prosclytism  which  ^ays  to  the 
friendless  bcholar,  '  sell  your  toul  for 
gain/  "  &c.,  &c. ;  and  he  sums  up  thus : 

'*  The  aj;i'nt.'«  of  the  sultaun  yearly 


kidnapped  the  strongest  and  aioit 
healtbuil  of  the  male.infmnts  of  tkt 
Greeks,  and  educated  them  to  be  j^ 
nissaries  of-  the  Ottoman  power,  u 
fiffht  the  battles  of  despotism,  aM^iBlbitf 
their  gworda  in  the  li/e-blood  e^  ikeir  hiM^ 
dred.  In  like  manner^  Trinitj  CoHegf 
has  existed  as  a  gigantic  trap  to  catrk 
young  Gatholies  of  rising  talent,  aai 
array  them  against  their  ancestral  n^ 
ligion.  .  .  .  It  is  a  grievous  thiaf 
to  have  this  degrading  relic  of  fonn 
perucution  still  remaining.''-^!.  189. 


What  an  awfal  pictara  does  tbii 
present  I  ConceiTe  Sultan  Sadleir 
presiding  at  the  board  of  Turks! 
See  Mameluke  Moore  and  Janiaary 
Singer  setting  **  that  gigantic  trap"  to 
catch  "  the  strongest  and  most  hMhb- 
ful  of  the  male  infanU"  of  EUana  0" 
which  description  the  reader  csa 
perhaps  recognise  Mr.  Heron^t  aid 
corrupt  his  soal,  that  "  he  mav  imfarat 
his  sword  in  the  life-blooa  of  hii 
kindred  1"  But  the  painful  pictvre  ii 
relieved  by  contemplating  the  **  jovf 
Catholic  of  rising  talent"  saved.  1^ 
mild  influence  of  sneh  men  as  MacHah 
and  O'Higgins  has,  no  doubft  co«bI0|- 
acted  the  diabolical  exertions  of  tht 
university  Mussnlmen.  Still  thcj  at 
blinded  by  their  Turkish  prejudicM 
they  never  dreamed  that  it  ia  pens* 
cution  not  to  reward  a  man  lor  hm§ 
in  error ;  bnt  learn  and  vhiiptf  it 
to  all  yonr  political  firicodi^  that  tfe 
man  who  has  a  chance  of  plaieeor  f^ 
sion  by  changing  hia  opinionsy  is  Ai 
victim  of  persecniion  f 

It  is  not  easy  to  speak  wriowlyrf 
this  absurd  griewnee,  which  oeeiqia 
so  large  a  part  of  Mr.  Hcron^  bstks 
but  the  troth  is,  that  "eon 
scholarship**  is  a  matter 
rare  occurrence— co  far  froi  Whii 
regular  system  •  as  ha  rspreflHlML 
The  odium  which  b  alwaja  oMt  m  • 
converted  Roman Cathdi^piflhadi^ 
est  handle  is  afforded  Ibr  faipvliifl^ 
terested  motives  to  Ub*  haa  drtsmi 
many  converts  to  the  relbrmd  tcUm 
from  seeking  scholarships  which  mg 
otherwise  wonld  haw*  prohah^  «i^ 
tained. 

This  topic  isf  throMhuot  the 
treated  in  a  similar  stm  < 
tion.     The  ywunf  mbat 
and  a  just 'admmlioa  fisr  Ihatvvj 
excellent  institntiom  the  Gdhf»  B» 
torioal  SocietTt  and  if  tnlh  ma^  h» 
told,  his  argamtnt  k 
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to  such  an  audience  than  the  more  fas- 
tidious criticism  of  an  adult  "  public." 
Speaking  of  "  the  corruption  of  souls/' 
in  page  187  he  writes  thus:— 

"  The  successful  man  will  generally 
be  poor :  he  will  be  most  exposed  to 
temptation :  and  should  be  most  pro- 
tected from  such  contaminating  influ- 
ence. This  worker  in  troubled  ways — 
this  toiler  who  toils  not  for  himself  alone 
— whose  labour,  if  most  successful,  be- 
nefits not  himself  most,  but  others 
more — should,  more  than  any  other, 
receive  the  protection  of  the  law.  If 
he  give  up  health  and  strength  for  the 
sake  of  knowledge,  and  spins  from  his 
life*S"hlood  thoughts  which  raise  a  nation 
to  prosperity  and  glory,  let  him  at  least 
bfi  left  his  honour." 

What>  in  the  name  of  common 
sense^  does  this  mean  ? 

But  the  public  are  not  aware  of 
one-half  of  the  evils  arising  from  the 
exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics  from 
the  College  Corporation.  The  re- 
proach of  **  Silent  Sister"  arises  from 
this  cause  solely  ;  not  as  the  reader 
might  suppose  by  excluding  from  col- 
lege intelligent  Roman  Catholics  likely 
to  write,  but  by  the  operation  of  the 
"  corruption  of  soul"  theory,  which  is 
demonstrated  in  the  following  ^inge- 
nious manner  (p.  193)  : — 

"The  man  who  forswears  his  faith  for 
scholarship  feels  through  life  that  odious 
weight  of  guilt  for  ever  weighing  down 
the  abilities  of  his  soul.  Many  who,  with 
minds  unsullied  by  this  conscious  stain, 
would  have  exerted  their  intellects  for 
the  good  of  mankind,  have  never  been 
able  to  free  themselves  from  this  re- 
flection constantly  clinging  to  them  like 
black  care.  This,  there  is  no  doubt,  al- 
though the  scarcity  of  records  prevents 
statistical  detail  (! !),  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  that  inactivity  amongst 
the  former  fellows,  which  gained  for  Tri- 
nity College  the  epithet  of  the  "  Silent 
Sister" — this  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
fewness  of  the  distinguished  names 
which  shine  forth  as  stars  from  out  that 
long  list  of  lettered  obscurity." 

We  will  quote  one  more  deduction 
from  the  "  corruption  of  soul"  theory, 
before  we  dismiss  it.  Bishop  MacHale 
accounted  for  the  potato  failure  as  a 
special   providence   for   the   **  Infidel 


Colleges"  scheme.*  Mr.  Heron  traces 
it  to  Trinity  College.  It  is  singular 
how  both  causes  escaped  the  penetra- 
tion of  Sir  Robert  Kane.  He  says 
(p.  183)— 

"  A  famine  of  the  thirteenth  century 
occurs  in  the  nineteenth ; — a  famine  that 
ought  to  have  occurred  only  amongst 
the  bondmen  of  the  middle  ages,  rages 
among  the  freemen  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  But,  little  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  were 
scarce  better  than  such  bondmen.  They 
were  denied  education ;  and  education 
alone  leads  to  prosperity  and  freedom. 
A  partial  measure  of  emancipation  was 
then  granted,"  &c. 

^and  so  he  proceeds  to  show  that 
our  university  is  still  the  last  strong- 
hold of  intolerance,  where  education 
is  still  denied  to  the  Catholic. 

The  argument  of  this  passage,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  obscure.  How- 
ever, it  appears  to  imply  that  Sultan 
Sadleir  and  his  janissaries  are  the  true 
authors  of  the  aphis  vastator.  Not 
satisfied  with  corrupting  souls,  they 
attack  the  body,  and  assail  the  potato 
— the  food  of  the  enslaved  and  im- 
poverished Catholic!  Taken  in  con- 
nexion with  Mr.  Heron's  own  exer- 
tions, this  falls  in  wonderfully  with 
the  popular  explanation  of  this  great 
botanical  puzzle,  and  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  poetic  justice.  The  college 
is  the  last  stronghold  of  Protestant 
intolerance,  and  it  is  about  to  yield  to 
the  Catholic  claims.  It  has  long  been 
the  popular  notion  that  the  "  praties 
and  Protestants  came  in  with  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  are  to  go  out  with 
Queen  Victoria."  See  how  it  is  being 
proved  true ! 

The  most  ordinary  argument  put 
forward  for  removing  all  restrictions 
excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  col- 
lege, is  founded  on  its  being  a  national 
institution.  It  is  said  it  should  be 
open  to  all  the  nation,  and  that  it  is  a 
national  and  patriotic  concession  to 
make  it  so  ;  that  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  people  are  Roman  Catholics ; 
that  the  opening  of  college  would  be 
acceptable  to  them,  and  their  wishes 
should  be  consulted. 

It  is  a  favourite  sophism  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  Ireland  to  represent  sec- 


*  See  his  Pastoral  Letter. 
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tarian  concessions  to  themselves  as 
national  gifts.  With  them  Maynooth 
is  a  "national"  institution,  though 
2,000,000  of  the  nation  are  utterly 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  it 
(beyond  contributing  to  its  ample  en- 
dowment), though  not  one  in  five 
hundred  of  the  remainder  can  be 
taught  there,  as  no  layman  is  admit- 
ted, and  though  it  is  governed  with 
the  most  rigorous  sectarianism  and 
contains  only  members  of  the  one 
creed,  from  the  president  to  the  por- 
ter, within  its  walls.  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  is  yet  to  be  made  a  national 
institution,  though  it  is  already  open 
to  every  subject  of  the  realm,  with- 
out distinction,  to  receive  their  edu- 
cation there,  and  though  it  is  ad- 
mittedly conducted  with  the  most 
liberal  impartiality  to  all  sects.  If, 
because  from  its  government  and  a 
few  of  its  offices  Roman  Catholics  are 
excluded,  it  is  therefore  not  a  national 
institution,  we  have  no  national  go- 
vernment, for  the  head  of  it  must  be  a 
Protestant ;  we  have  no  national  j  udi- 
cature,  for  the  highest  office  of  it  must 
be  held  by  a  Protestant.  It  is  absurd 
to  call  a  measure  national  which  is 
only  to  give  to  one  sect  of  the  nation 
what  it  takes  from  another.  Some  limit 
to  the  eligibility  of  college  governors 
must  be  adopted.  A  fellowship  is  at 
present  open  only  to  the  industrious 
and  learned.  It  would  be  extended 
to  a  much  larger  class,  if  it  was  open  to 
the  ignorant  and  idle.  The  university 
is  not  the  less  a  national  institution 
because  Protestantism  is  among  the 
qualifications  required  from  its  rulers. 
Mr.  O'Connell's  followers  have  at 
length  got  into  a  habit  of  dealing  with 
Popery  and  nationality  as  convertible 
terms.  In  discussing  the  new  colleges 
scheme  in  1845,  that  measure  was  ac- 
tually condemned  as  unacceptable  to 
the  nation,  because  a  large  proportion 
of  its  officers  and  teachers  were  not 
made  exclusively  Popish  ;  it  was  not 
national  because  there  was  no  pjirt  of 
it  sectarian.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the 
topic  treated  in  the  Dublin  Review,  a 
periodical  affecting  nationality,  though 
it  is  printed  and  published  in  England, 
and  has  no  connexion  with  Ireland  be- 
yond that  afforded  by  the  accident  of 
this  being  the  most  Popish  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  and  its  capital  sup- 
plying thus  a  good  trade  name  for  an 
English  ultra-montane  periodical. 


The  assertion  that  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  people  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  would  either  be  be- 
nefited by  or  take  the  slightest  inter- 
est in  the  admission  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics to  fellowships,  is  wholly  untrue. 
When  this  argument  is  put  (as  it  often 
is,  and  among  others,  by  Mr.  Heron) 
thus,  that  at  present  7,000,000  of  our 
countrymen  are  excluded  from  fellow- 
ships, it  becomes  absolutely  ludicrous. 
Think  of  the  Con  naught  haymakers 
reading  for  fellowships  I  Imagine 
the  beauty  of  Tipperary  fi*ize  under  a 
gown,  and  the  charming  simplicity  of  a 
Kerry  glibb  under  a  cap  and  tassel  I 
Imagine  a  young  fellow  slipping  incog, 
from  his  college  chambers,  and  slyly 
running  down  by  the  Great  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  to  the  barony 
of  Ormond  for  a  midnight  rendezvous 
— a  doctor  of  divinity  posting  a  threat- 
ening notice,  and  a  professor  of  ma- 
thematics drawing  the  diagram  of  the 
coffin  I 

The  lower  order  of  the  people  are 
not  those  for  whom  a  university  eda- 
cation  is  either  adapted  or  intended. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  upper  ind 
middle  classes,  who,  as  society  at  pre* 
sent  exists,  are  the  persona  likely  to 
use  a  university,  are  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  disproportion  in  favour 
of  Protestantism  in  these  classes  of 
society  in  Ireland  is  greater  than  it 
is  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
on  the  whole  population.  It  is,  then^ 
absurd  to  impute  the  small  proportion 
of  Roman  Catholic  students  in  college 
to  any  internal  regulation  solely.  No 
doubt  the  fact  that  the  edocation 
which  they  will  receife  there  is  not 
sectarian^  prevents  some  who  are  un- 
der the  influence  of  intolerant  or  su- 
perstitious ecclesiastics^  from  sendinff 
their  children  there ;  as  it  would 
from  sending  them  to  any  other 
place,  where  their  teaching  is  not  to 
be  wholly  under  the  guidance  of  **  the 
church."  But,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  great  preponderance  of 
the  college  students  would  be  Pro- 
testants. If,  therefore,  there  be  any 
force  in  the  argument  derived  from 
the  wishes  of  the  minority,  it  cuts  the 
other  way.  The  majority  to  be  eon- 
suited  must  be  those  who  use  and  are 
intended  for  the  university*  and  not 
those  who  can  derive  no  possible  bene- 
fit from  and  take  not  the  least  interest 

•  *  A. 
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The  change  which  is  demanded,  has> 
then,  nothing  whatever  national  in  it. 
It  would  be  a  new  concession  to  the 
Romish  party,  at  the  expense  of  Irish 
Protestants,  and  nothing  more.  Mr. 
Heron  justly  terms  it,  in  the  conclud- 
ing page  of  his  book,  **  a  most  welcome 
boon  to  Irish  Catholics."  Let  the  pro- 
position be  mystified  and  declaimed 
upon  never  so  much,  such  is  plainly  its 
real  character.  To  the  latitudinariaDy 
to  whom  all  religions  are  equal,  this 
may  be  of  little  weight,  if  the  measure 
be  not  shewn  to  be  otherwise  unjust  or 
mischievous.  But  to  the  majority  of 
our  readers  it  will  be  far  otherwise — 
they  will  appreciate  at  once  the  evils  of 
affording  a  triumph  to  the  Romish 
party,  and  a  proportional  discourage- 
ment to  Protestantism — the  danger  of 
the  impetus  which  it  may  afford  to  an 
erroneous  and  mischievous  creed,  while 
it  may  clog  the  advance  of  truth. 

Even  to  those  who  are  not  awake  to 
this  consideration,  it  is  useful  to  expose 
the  real  aspect  of  the  demand.  The 
source  of  Irish  discontent  is  beginning 
to  be  better  understood.  The  agitators 
who  represented  "  Catholic  claims'*  as 
the  true  salve  for  Irish  suffering — who 
would  quiet  the  starving  peasant,  not 
by  filling  his  stomach,  but  by  soothing 
his  religious  feelings — are  beginning 
to  be  justly  appreciated.  At  the  re- 
cent general  election  this  political  trade 
has  taken  another  turn.  We  have  seen 
the  tools  of  the  Romish  clergy,  men 
who  have  but  the  one  cause  at  heart, 
sectarian  triumph — without  one  spark 
of  genuine  patriotism — coming  to  the 
hustings  with  a  lie  upon  their  lips — un- 
qualifiedly pledging  themselves  to  re- 
peal, for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  par- 
liament to  support  a  ministry  pledged 
to  oppose  it — treating  it  as  an  election 
humbug,  with  an  audacity  hardly  credi- 
ble— with  their  hands  on  their  hearts, 
vowing  eternal  enthusiasm  for  na- 
tional independence,  and  their  tongues 
in  their  cheeks,  in  ridicule  of  national 
simplicity — swearing  to  the  vulgar  their 
fidelity  to  the  cause,  and  laughing  with 
the  intelligent  at  the  notion  of  their 
being  believed.  To  such  politicians 
the  "  opening  of  College"  must  be  a 
welcome  topic.  It  is  called  a  national 
concession — it  is  a  purely  sectarian  one ; 
it  is  asked  for,  and  pretended  to  be 
given  to,  the  people,  who  can  by  no 
possibility  derive  the  remotest  advan- 
tage from  it,  and  will  consequently  not 


lose  by  it  a  single  mite  from  the  trea- 
sury of  political  grievances  on  which 
such  agitators  live. 

Another  class  of  arguments  usually 
takes  this  form.  The  college  is  a  pub- 
lic institution,  supported  by  public 
grants.  The  principle  is  already  ad- 
mitted by  the  legislature,  that  in  pub- 
lic and  corporate  bodies  there  should 
be  no  exclusions  on  religious  grounds. 
The  same  rule  should  be  applied  to  it 
that  has  been  already  affirmed  as  the 
just  one  in  respect  of  other  public  insti- 
tutions. Keeping  any  part  of  the  uni- 
versity still  exclusive,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  liberal  and  progressive  spirit 
of  the  age. 

To  many  of  our  readers  it  would 
probably  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  this 
class  of  arguments,  to  point  to  the 
intolerance  and  violence  exhibited  by 
our  modern  municipal  corporations — 
and  which  characterize  them  just  in 
proportion  to  the  preponderance  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  party  acquire  in 
them .  B  ut  the  case  of  the  college  rests 
on  widely  different  grounds.  Bodies,  like 
municipal  corporations,  are,  strictlyt 
public  bodies.  They  have  the  control 
of  towns  in  which  Roman  Catholics 
must  live — the  direction  of  affairs  in 
which  Roman  Catholics  must  partici* 
pate.  Their  estates  were  for  the  most 
part  acquired  from  public  funds,  many 
of  them  being  grants  in  popish  times» 
others  collections  from  the  citizens. 
Neither  of  these  propositions  apply  to 
Trinity  College. 

No  Roman  Catholic  is  obliged,  for 
any  reason,  to  be  educated  there.  He 
must  live  in  a  town,  and  drink  pipe- 
water,  but  he  need  not  go  to  Trinity 
College,  or  learn  hydrostatics  from  Pro- 
fessor MacCullagn.  He  will  do  the 
latter,  only  because  he  will  get  a  better 
education  there  than  elsewhere.  Tri- 
Xiity  College  has  earned  for  itself  a  cha* 
racter  so  high  ;  its  system  of  education 
is  so  good  ;  the  reputation  of  its  learn- 
ed men  is  so  great — that  its  degree  is 
stamped  with  a  high  value,  and  passes 
current  in  society.  Participation  in 
that  is  as  open  to  a  Roman  Catholic  as 
to  a  Protestant — but  that  is  a  boon  to 
him ;  he  may  be  educated  elsewhere  if 
he  pleases.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
establish  a  second  municipal  corpora- 
tion in  a  city,  but  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  a  second  col- 
lege. So,  the  admission  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  corporate  and  parliamentary 
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rights,  was  properly  a  removal  of  disa- 
bilities— it  was  but  restoring  what  they 
formerly  possessed ;  but  in  college  they 
claim  what  they  never  enjoyed  before. 
Mr.  Heron's  own  case  shews  the  ex- 
clusion to  be  inherent  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  university.* 

The  right  of  the  legislature  to  deal 
with  corporate  property  rests  either  on 
the  ground  that  the  estates  and  privi- 
leges of  such  bodies  being  grants  of 
public  money  and  public  rights  from 
the  state,  the  state  has  a  right  to  with- 
draw them^  or  direct  their  application ; 
or  on  the  ground  that  the  holders  of 
such  property  and  privileges  are  trus- 
tees, and  that  the  interference  of  the 
legislature  is  in  furtherance  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  they  were  granted. 
The  wealth  of  Trinity  College  is  de- 
rived from  two  sources :  the  college 
estates,  and  the  payments  made  by  stu- 
dents and  for  degrees.  The  college 
estates  can  in  no  proper  sense  be  called 
a  gift  of  the  state,  which  it  has  a  right 
to  revoke.  The  grant  to  Maynooth  is 
such  a  gift.  But  the  estates  of  Trinity 
College  are  either  private  gifts,  or 
gifts  of  the  crown  out  of  what,  accord- 
ing to  the  policy  of  the  age  when  they 
were  granted,  was  as  much  in  the  con- 
trol of  the  crown  as  any  other  part  of 
the  king's  private  revenues,  and  might 
equally  have  been  given  to  a  Butler  or 
Fitzgerald,  or  any  other  private  per- 
son ;  the  gift  thus  flowing  from  royal 
bounty  is  no  more  a  grant  of  public 
funds  than  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of 
Leinster ;  and  it  would  be  as  reason- 
able for  the  legislature  to  meddle  with 
the  application  of  money  given  by  the 
queen  at  a  fancy  fair  or  charity  ser- 
mon. If  this  is  public  money,  which 
the  legislature  has  a  right  to  control, 
where  is  its  interference  to  stop  short 
of  taking  into  its  management  the  pro- 
perty of  every  landed  proprietor  in  the 
kingdom  ?  It  is  commonly  said,  that> 
every  acre  in  Ireland  has  been  forfeited 
three  times  over,  and  more  than  half 
the  titles  in  the  kingdom  originate  in  a 


patent  flowing  from  the  voluntary  boun- 
ty of  a  king,  just  similar  to  the  origin 
of  the  college  titles.  The  payments  for 
education,  or  degrees  in  college,  which 
constitute  its  principal  revenue,  it  can- 
not be  pretended  are  public  money ;  it 
would  be  as  reasonable  to  call  the  fees 
of  a  lawyer,  the  profits  of  a  merchant, 
or  the  dividends  of  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany, the  money  of  the  state.  There- 
fore no  argument  can  be  rested  on  the 
allegation  that  the  college  h  supported 
out  of  the  public  purse. 

Is  the  right  of  state  interference  with 
the  revenues  ofcoUege,  then,  strength- 
ened by  applying  the  doctrine  of  public 
trusteeship?  On  the  contrary,  wbea 
applied  to  the  question  in  dispute  here, 
the  argument  cuts  entirely  against  the 
change.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
flagrant  violation  of  the  purposes  for 
which  every  shilling  of  the  property 
vested  in  Trinity  College,  in  its  cor- 
porate capacity,  was  given -« there 
could  not  be  any  more  outrageous  de- 
parture from  the  wishes  and  intentions 
of  its  founders  and  benefactors — than 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  to 
the  governing  body  of  the  university. 
The  gifts  of  James  and  Charles  were  ac  « 
companied  by  rigid  restrictions,  wholly 
excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  any 
participation  in  them.  They  consti- 
tute the  greater  part  of  the  college  es- 
tates. The  remainder,  given  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabetn,  including 
the  ground  on  which  the  college  is 
built,  were  granted  for  the  same  pur- 
pose for  which  the  college  was  estab- 
lished, one  great  object  of  which  was 
the  encouragement  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  and  the  suitable  edqpation  of  a 
clergy  to  preach  it.  Ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  college,  this  property 
has  been  applied,  as  intended,  by  Pro- 
testant governors  only.  After  centu- 
ries, it  is  proposed  to  entrust  it  to  the 
very  persons  whom  the  donors  were 
most  careful  to  exclude  from  its  ma- 
nagement. The  recent  statute  cur- 
tailing the  power  of  Chancery  over 


*  The  exclusion  from  fellowship  is  confirmed  b^  Statute  21,  22  Geo.  IIL  c.  48^  s. 
3,  adopting  here  the  English  statute  3  &  4  ^^  m.  III.  o.  2,  which  provides  that 
every  person  being  master,  governor,  head,  or  fellow  of  the  University  of  Dublin, 
shall  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  sign  the  declaration  against  transubstantia- 
tion.  This  statute  renders  it  impossible  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  fellowship, 
except  by  an  act  of  parliament ;  while  it  is  doubtful  if  scholarships  might  not  be 
opon('d  by  a  Queen's  letter.  It  does  not,  however,  affect  the  proposiUon  above 
stated,  as  it  was  plainly  passed  merely  to  supply  a  new  test. 
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religious  institutions  was  thought  hy 
many  a  very  strong  measure,  thougn 
it  was  contended  for  on  reasons  of ' 
convenience,  like  other  statutes  of  limi- 
tation  ;  but  the  Romanizing  of  Trinity 
College  would  be  going  far  beyond 
anything  ever  before  attempted — it 
would  be  commanding  the  misappli- 
cation of  trust-property  never  before 
misapplied — perverting  it  for  the  first 
time  to  objects  in  fraud  of  the  donors' 
intentions. 

But  it  is  sometimes  urged,  that  it 
was  not  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  founding  the  college,  to  make 
it  an  exclusively  Protestant  institution. 
This  is  among  the  modern  discoveries 
in  history,  which  derive  their  piquancy 
from  being  opposed  to  the  received 
opinion  of  centuries.  Supposing  it 
was  made  out,  it  is  not  very  material. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the 
endowments  and  privileges  granted  by 
James  and  Charles,  and  all  the  private 
endowments  which  are  now  kept  exclu- 
sive, were  made  from  the  first  rigidly 
exclusive  of  Roman  Catholics.  The 
endowments  of  Elizabeth  are  compara- 
tively of  small  amount,  proportioned  to 
the  original  scanty  institution  of  three 
fellowships,  each  to  last  for  seven  years, 
and  three  scholarships,  each  to  last  for 
five.  It  is  admitted  also,  that  the  uni- 
form course  of  practice  agrees  with  the 
received  notion  of  its  exclusive  Pro- 
testantism ;  and  that,  except  during 
the  brief  and  clearly  illegal  appoint- 
ments made  by  James  II.,  while  the 
college  was  a  horse-barrack,  no  Ro- 
man Catholic  has  ever  pretended  to 
claim  a  place  in  its  corporation.  If 
the  principle  of  the  Dissenting  Congre- 
gations' Act  is  defensible,  it  would  es- 
tablish that  the  application  of  the  in- 
stitution for  centuries  should  be  taken 
as  a  conclusive  reason  for  its  continuing 
to  be  so  applied,  without  reference  to 
the  founders'  intention.  These,  how- 
ever, are  comparatively  weak  grounds, 
when  the  fact  is,  that  the  admission  of 
Roman  Catholics  would  be  a  gross 
violation  of  the  intention  and  object  of 
all  its  founders,  and  a// its  benefactors. 

The  assertion  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
or  her  ministers  intended  college  as 
much  for  Roman  Catholics  as  for 
Protestants,  is  so  directly  opposed  to 
all  their  policy  and  known  political 
opinions,  that  it  would  require  very 
strong  proof.  She  was  an  excommu- 
nicated   heretic,  whom    any  of  her 


Roman  Catholic  subjects  might  law- 
fully depose  or  kill.  The  enlighten- 
ment of  modern  times  has  changed 
the  opinion  of  the  unchanging  churchy 
and  modern  Roman  jurists  disown 
such  a  doctrine ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  it  was  popularly  received  and 
encouraged  among  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics at  the  time  the  college  was 
founded,  and  even  for  a  century  after- 
wards. Sixty  years  after,  in  16429  it 
was  still  the  open  teaching  of  the 
Roman  court.  The  letters  of  Car- 
dinal Pamphilio  to  the  Nuncio  Rinuc- 
cini,  in  reference  to  his  direction  of 
the  great  Irish  rebellion,  repeatedly 
affirm  the  proposition,  that  it  was  the 
invariable  course  of  the  policy  of  Rome 
not  to  approve  of  the  civil  allegiance 
which  Catholic  subjects  paid  to  an 
heretical  prince.  There  was  no  part 
of  the  world  where  the  opinion  was 
more  practically  received,  in  Elizfu 
beth's  time,  than  in  Ireland.  Religion 
was  notoriously  the  mainstay  of  Ty- 
rone's rebellion.  Bulls  were  brought 
from  Rome,  granting  to  her  subjects 
who  should  join  in  the  war  against  her^ 
plenary  indulgences,  as  were  granted  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  cross  against  the  infi- 
dels. If,  therefore,  she  did  intend  the 
college  as  a  boon  for  Irish  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, it  is  not  only  an  extraordinary 
exception  in  her  political  conduct,  but 
proves  her  to  have  been,  instead  of  a  vi- 
gorous and  energetic  princess,  a  most 
weak  and  silly  governor  indeed — to 
encourage  a  religion  whose  followers 
were  authorized,  nay  incited,  to  depose 
and  kill  her.  It  is  to  no  purpose^ 
even  if  it  were  possible,  to  shew  that 
the  utmost  stretch  of  this  doctrine  had 
not  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
Romish  Church.  Elizabeth  and  the 
Protestants  of  her  age  indubitably 
believed  that  Romanists  held  it,  and 
that  is  all  that  is  material  for  this 
question.  En  passant,  it  is  odd  enough 
that  this  instance  of  Elizabeth's  latita* 
dinarianism,  in  founding  the  college* 
should  be  discovered  and  insisted  on 
by  the  very  party  who  are  always 
assailing  her  and  her  ministers  for 
illiberality  and  intolerance*  and  who* 
in  the  same  breath,  will  accuse  Loftus 
and  Ussher  of  bigotry. 

But  further.  If  the  charter  of 
Elizabeth  admitted  Roman  Catholics 
to  fellowships  and  scholarships  in 
Triuity  College*  it  was  made  in  direct 
violation  of  an  act  of  parliament  passed 
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thirty  years  before.  The  statute 2  Eliz. 
c.  1.  s.  10,  required  every  person  tak« 
ing  orders,  or  who  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  any  degree  of  learning,  in  any 
university  that  should  thereafter  be 
within  the  realm,  to  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  seventh  section* 
which  declared  a  belief  in  the  queen*s 
supremacy  in  all  spiritual  and  eccle- 
siastical things  and  causes  as  well  as 
temporal  in  the  realm  ;  and  contained 
the  most  stringent  penalties  against 
teaching  the  spiritual  supremacy  of 
any  foreign  power.  By  the  same  par- 
liament, the  Act  of  Uniformity  was 
passed.* 

But  the  case  does  not  rest  even 
here,  for  Elizabeth's  own  charter  is 
conclusive  on  the  subject.  After  re- 
citing the  petition  of  Henry  Ussher  (a 
Protestant  divine),  in  the  name  of  the 
city  of  Dublin,  for  the  foundation  of 
a  college,  "  ad  mcliorem  educationem, 
institutwnem  et  instructioiicm,  scho- 
larium  et  studentium,*'  it  proceeds 
thus : — "  Sciatis  quod  nos,  pro  ra  cura 
quam  de  juvt'utute  regni  no^tri  Iliher- 
niic  pie  et  liberaliter  inMitncwla  sin- 
gularem  habomus,  ac  pro  bi-novolentia 
qua  studia  studiososque  prosequimur 
ut  eo  melius  ad  bonas  artes  perci- 
]uendas  colendannjue  virtutem  et  rt7i- 
fjriunem  ailjuvt'utur,  huic  pitr  petition! 
gratiose  annuenteH,'*  Xcc.  It  then  or- 
dains that  there  shall  be  a  college  for 
the  instruction  of  vouth,  shewing  thus, 
in  the  very  commencement,  the  object 
of  the  foundation  to  be  the  religious 
training  of  youth,  '*  IVo  cura  de  ju- 
ventute  pir  institut'nda;"  and  that  they 
might  be  the  better  'e!iabletl  to  study 
and  cultivate  reli^ion — "  ad  colendam 
religionem."  When  the  same  charter 
goes  on  t«>  empower  the  provost  and 
fellows  to  make  college  regulation^  it 
is  exprejisly  for  the  religious  govern- 
ment of  the  etillege,  "  ut  lege»,  &o.,  pro 
suo  collegio  pie  et  Hdeliter  gubernandu 
de  tempore  in  tempus  in  perpetuum 
faciant ;"  and  proceeds  to  authorize 


them  to  borrow  such  mlM  m  thiy 
think  fit  from  Oxford  and  Cftmlnridg^ 
both  of  which  were  then  excluiiTely  Pr*- 
testant.  It  ii  a  hardj  undertakings  ii 
the  face  of  this  charter,  to  prore  tktf 
religion  did  not  enter  into  the  viewi  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  miniaters  in  Ibaad- 
ing  the  college.  No  one  pretends  thtf 
if  religion  was  in  riew  of  the  foonderib 
the  religion  intended  was  any  other 
than  the  Protestant  faith. 

What,  then,  are  the  grounds  reM 
on  to  show  that  the  teaching  and  c^ 
couragement  of  religion  was  no  part 
of  Elizabeth's  design,  and  that  she  ia- 
tended  the  college  to  be  equally  opta 
to  all  creeds,  or,  as  it  is  sneeriaglf 
said,  that  ''proselyting  to  Protes- 
tantism" was  no  part  of  Elis^th^ 
design  ?  They  are  merely  these,  tbr 
a  circular  was  sent*  stating  tliat  tht 
college  was  for  the  good  of  iIm 
"whole**  kingdom,  and  that  mmm 
Roman  Catholics  were  indaccd  to 
subscribe  to  it. 

The  circular  relied  on,  after  reeitiH 
that  the  queen's  majestj  had  anpoiatel 
and  authorised  the  deputy  and  eoaad 
to  found  a  college,  and  that  a  site  ht 
it  had  been  granted  br  the  eltiacM  sf 
Dublin,  proceeds  as  follows  :— 

'*  Those  are  therefore  eevneetlT  to 
request  yon  (having  for 


such  a  person  as  the  shmiff  of 
county  shall  appoint  for  his  sabstil 
earefully  to  laoour  with  such 

within  hi!«  barony  (having  mmA 

of  all  their  names)  whom  you  think  MB 
or  will  afford  any  contributiou,  whrthv 
in  money,  some  portion  of  lands*  er  sif 
other  ehatteU  whereby  thdr  hew 
may  be  showed  to  the  jMtClag 
nf  so  notable  and  excelleni 
as  this  will  prove  to  the  __ 
whole  country,  whereby 
learning  and  civility  mi     " 

to  the  banishment  of 

mults  and  disordered  Uviag 
them,  and  whereby  their  el_ 
rhildron's  children,  espedallj 
bo  poore  (as  it  were  in  au 


*  Mr.  O'llasran.  in  his  ar;;iiiiient  beforo  the  visitors,  in  Mr. 
Mr.  IIiTon  'pp.  •2<>.*27),niake  a  most  extraordinary  answer  to  the  _ 

on  this  statuti',  viz.,  that  it  wa^  pa^xed  by  a  rontriraace  of  Um  

priimi<«i'  wa<  ni:ul<'  that  it  wi*uld  ni>t  he  enforrfd.     This  statenMBl,  If 
(which  it  is  iiiit  t,  wouM  not  atVtrt  tli*'  argument.  Tho  act cqoaUy shon 
of  tin*  i^overnnii'iil,  ami  wa^  iMpially  the  law  of  the    land,  kowcver  it 
Imleril  th4>  a«*t   hi  rnv:  tVauihili'iiily  passi*<l  by  the  ministry  again 
]»arliaiuent  would  ratixT  •.trt-n;;thiMi  ii.     It'  niiz^b«th*s  nuaisters 
ircrou^  lengths  to  4-xclu4li>  Uinnan  ratholie.",  ii  is  the  less 
loluQtarily  confer  a  benefit  uii  them. 
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hospitall  freely)  may  have  their  learnine 
and  education  given  them  with  much 
more  care  and  lesser  charges  than  in 
other  universities  they  can  attain  it. 
The  which  business,  seeing  God  hath 
prospered  so  far,  that  there  is  already 
procured  from  her  Majesty  the  grant  of 
a  corporation,  with  the  freedom  of  mort- 
main, and  all  liberties,  favour,  and 
immunities  belonging  to  such  a  body,  as 
by  their  charters  and  letters  patent  may 
appear;  and  that  the  scite  and  place 
wherein  the  buylding  may  be  raised  is 
already  granted,  it  shall  be  a  comfort 
and  rejoiceing  to  the  whole  country  that 
there  is  such  a  beginning  of  so  blessed 
a  work  oifercd  unto  them,  to  further 
and  assist  with  their  good  devotion, 
seeing  the  benefit  redoundeth  to  their 
own  posteritie,  and  will  in  time  appear 
to  be  a  matter  of  no  small  commoditie 
to  the  whole  countrie." 

This  circular  is  headed  **  W.  Fitz- 
william,  by  the  said  Deputy  and  Coun- 
sell  ;"  but  it  is  signed  by  the  Protes- 
tant Bishops  of  Armagh  and  Meatb. 
It  was  sent  round  to  some  principal 
persons  in  various  counties,  to  collect 
funds  for  building.  It  is  argued  that 
this  letter  does  not  show  that  the  in- 
stitution was  to  be  exclusively  Protes- 
tant, and,  on  the  contrary,  represents 
it  to  be  for  *'  the  whole  country.** 
But  it  is  quite  plain  that  the  writers 
never  dreamed  of  any  one's  supposing 
that  the  queen,  whose  whole  life  was 
devoted  to  the  encouragement  of  the 
Protestant  faith — who  had  already 
reigned  for  thirty-four  years,  during 
which  she  proved  herself  the  deter- 
mined and  uniform  enemy  of  the 
Romish  religion — who  thirty  years 
previously  had  passed  an  act,  making 
the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics  into 
such  institutions  illegal — should  found 
a  college  for  the  education  of  Ro- 
man Catholics!  As  to  the  passage 
stating  the  institution  is  to  be  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  kingdom,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Protestant 
prelates  who  wrote  it  justly  conceived 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  most  eminently  for 
its  good,  to  make  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  it  Protestants.  "Pro- 
selyting" them,  as  it  b  called,  would 


have  been,  in  their  eyes,  the  greatest 
benefit  the  university  could  confer. 

There  is  no  proof  that  any  Roman 
Catholic  contributed  a  sixpence  in  con- 
sequence of  this  letter.  There  are  a 
couple  of  the  returns  to  it  extant; 
one  from  Louth,  where  the  gentlemen 
answered,  "  They  were  poore,  and  not 
able  to  contribute  anything  towards 
the  building  of  the  college  ;*'  and  ano* 
ther  from  Meath,  which  contains  some 
promises,  but  it  does  not  appear  what 
were  the  payments.  There  is  proof  that 
the  collection  made  was  inconsiderable. 
The  only  other  contribution  pretended 
to  be  made  by  Roman  Catholics  is  the 
swamp  which  the  Dublin  corporation 
had  shortly  before  got  from  the  for- 
feitures of  the  Priory  of  All-Hallowes, 
and  which  they  gave  as  a  site  for  the 
college.  There  were  some  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  corporation,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  they  assented  to 
this  grant.  But  even  conceding  that  it 
was  proved  that  Roman  Catholics  did 
contribute,  and  conceding  the  second 
premiss  assumed  in  the  argument,  viz., 
that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Roman 
Catholics  would  be  liberal  enough  to 
subscribe  to  a  Protestant  institution 
(as  Protestants  do  to  building  Romish 
chapels  every  day),  still  the  utmost  it 
would  prove  is,  that  they  were  not  fully 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
institution  when  they  subscribed.* 

No  one  will  accuse  O'Connell  of  be- 
ing over  scrupulous  in  politics,  yet  he 
has  stated  in  public,  that  to  alter  the 
Protestant  constitution  of  our  univer- 
sity would  be  an  act  of  spoliation.  He 
has  done  more — he  has  sworn  it.  He 
was  examined  on  the  subject  of  open- 
ing scholarships  to  Roman  Catholics, 
on  the  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland 
in  1825.    He  was  asked — 

*•  Would  not  one  measure  very  much 
tend  to  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics, 
namely,  that  of  leaving  the  election  of 
scholarships  open  to  both  religions, 
which  they  are  not  now  ?"* 

Answer — 

**  I  doubt  that,  and  I  will  state  why. 
As  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  is  consti- 


•  Mr.  Wyse,  in  1844,  propounded  another  historical  disco verv,  viz.  that  Trinity 
College  was  founded  in  atonement  for  **  the  old  university  of  Ireland,"  whose  en- 
dowments were  confiscated  at  the  Reformation.  The  absurdity  of  this  was  so  ably 
exposed  by  Dr.  Todd  that  it  will  hardly  be  repeated.  See  •*  Remarks  on  some 
statements  attributed  to  Thomas  Wyse,  Esq."    Dublin :  Hodges  and  Smith.    1844. 
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tuted,  it  is  intended  for  the  education  of 
the  Protestant  clergy.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  wise  thing  to  give  the  scho- 
larships to  Catholic  young  men.  I  think 
that  young  men  of  talent,  who  are  in- 
tended for  the  Protestant  Church,  ought 
to  have  those  scholarships.  It  is  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  Protestants, 
but  then  the  scholarships  arc  helps  to 
poor  young  men.  The  Protestant  gen- 
try can  support  themselves  exclusively, 
and  thus  they  seldom  look  for  them,  ex- 
cept from  political  motives,  and  the  na- 
tural desire  of  young  men  to  distinguish 
themselves  ;  but  no  fellow-commoner 
can  get  a  scholarship.  The  scholarship 
is,  therefore,  excluded  from  the  Protes- 
tatit  gentry.  My  notion  is,  that  the  in- 
tention was  to  leave  those  scholarships 
for  young  men  intended  for  the  Protes- 
tant Church,  who  would  exhibit  their 
talent,  and  would  have  the  means,  by 
these  scholarships,  of  supporting  them- 
selves till  the  time  of  their  ordination  in 
the  Church.  Considering  that  to  be  the 
case,  I  conceive  that  no  other  person 
ought  to  interfere  with  their  possession 
of  them."— p.  158. 

Such  was  the  solemn  statement  of 
O'Connell,  in  reference  to  the  most 
minute  part  of  the  proposed  changes. 
But  the  strong-minded  Catholic  of  the 
present  day  sees  little  or  no  impedi- 
ment in  the  violation  of  the  founder's 
intentions.  It  is  only  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  scrupulous  he  condescends 
even  to  the  shallow  argument  which 
we  have  been  above  considering.  The 
"progress  of  the  Catholic  mind"  on 
the  question  is  strongly  evidenced  by 
contrasting  the  tone  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
evidence  in  1825,  and  the  discussion  in 
some  Dublin  newspapers  in  1845»  which 
plainly  spoke  of  the  anticipated  changes 
as  an  instalment,  till  the  college  could 
be  devoted  to  "  exclusively  Catholic" 
purposes. 

It  is  further  argued,  that  the  reli- 
gious tests  by  which  Roman  Catholics 
are  excluded,  are,  per  se,  impolitic  and 
vicious.  It  is  said  that  they  exclude 
only  the  conscientious,  and  that  the 
unscrupulous  will  easily  take  them; 
that,  therefore,  they  encourage  laxity 
of  principle,  and  afford  no  protection. 
There  would  be  much  force  in  this 
objection  if  the  test  was  intended  to 
guage  a  man's  morals,  or  guarantee 
what  opinion  he  really  held.  But  its 
object  is  quite  different:  it  is  to  test 
the  opinions  which  he  will  profess — it 
is  to  exclude  him,  if  he  will  openly 
avow  and  advocate  a  certain  class  of 
opinions.     It  is  no  objection  to  a  reli- 


gious  test  that  it  cannot  do  that  which 
no  human  means  can  effect — fathom 
the  purity  and  sincerity  of  the  human 
heart.  The  moral  depravity  does  not 
consist  in  taking  the  test  against  a 
man's  conviction,  but  in  the  state  of 
mind  which  enables  him  to  do  it ;  and 
the  man  who  is  lax  enough  to  do  it 
will  not  be  excluded  from  fellowship 
by  removing  the  test. 

It  is  then  said  that  it  is  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  university  itself*  that  it 
should  be  deprived  of  the  ability  and 
industry  of  many  Roman  Catholics, 
who  would  become  fellows,  if  the  test 
were  removed.  This  can  be  no  argu- 
ment for  forcing  their  admission.  The 
founders  and  benefactors  of  the  college 
thought  that  the  evils  of  the  admission 
were  much  greater  than  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  it  The  college  itself, 
and  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Protestant  community  is  of  the  same 
opinion  at  the  present  day ;  and  no 
power  has  morally  the  right  to  force 
such  a  benefit  on  third  parties  against 
their  wishes. 

Hitherto  the  Roman  Catholic  partj 
in  Ireland  has  not  produced  many  men 
eminent  for  science.  Its  men  of  ability 
have  usually  devoted  themselves  to  sec- 
tarian or  political  subjects^  which  unfit 
them  for  connexion  with  an  educational 
institution.    The  present  day  certainly 
presents,  at  least,  one  brilliant  excep- 
tion to  this  remark,  in  the  person  of 
Sir  Robert  Kane— a  man  whose  great 
abilities  and  deep  and  extensive  ac- 
quirements cannot  be  too  highly  spoken 
of,  and  whose  career  has  in  all  respects 
justly  won  for  him  universal  admira- 
tion and  esteem.     The  closer  the  con- 
nexion of  such  a  man  with  the  uni- 
versity   the    better  ;    but,    unfortu- 
nately, the  rule  must  be  made  for  the 
class,  and  not  for  individuals.    Beside, 
the  power  of  electing  Roman  Catholics 
to  professorships  removes  much  of  the 
force  of  the  objection.     Some  of  these 
are    places   nearly  as  lucrative   and 
distinguished  as  a  fellowship.     We  do 
not  advocate  the  exclusion  of  Roman 
Catholics  from  them,  when  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholics  as  competent  as  Pro- 
testants to  fill  them  are  found ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  would  be  highly  desirable 
to  secure  to  the  university  their  as- 
sistance.    At  present  there  are  too 
many  of  the  professorships  held  only 
by  fellows. 

It  is  urged,  in  a  similar  way,  that  i% 
is  for  the  interest  of  the  pablio  that 
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Roman  Catholics  should  have  the  best 
education  the  country  can  afford,  and 
the  strongest  inducements  to  become 
educated.  The  college  does  afford 
them,  equally  with  Protestants,  the 
best — no  doubt,  t?ie  best — education 
to  be  had  in  the  country,  and  holds 
out  to  them  the  same  inducements  to 
study  ;  but  it  is  quite  another  question 
whether  it  should  admit  them  to  fel- 
lowships. The  number  of  fellowships 
is  so  small,  and  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  chance  of  success  so  great, 
until  a  man's  college  career  is  nearly 
ended,  that  they  have  an  inappreciably 
trifling  effect  as  an  inducement  to 
study ;  but,  even  if  they  had  such  an 
effect,  and  all  other  objections  to  the 
admission  of  Roman  Catholics  were 
overcome,  still  this  proposition  would 
only  raise  the  question,  whether  the 
benefit  to  the  community,  by  giving 
such  an  additional  encouragement  to 
Roman  Catholics  to  become  learned, 
is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  state  in 
taking  precisely  the  same  quantity  of 
encouragement  from  their  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen,  in  violation  of  their 
present  title  to  it. 

The  encouragements  to  study  in 
college,  from  which  Roman  Catholics 
are  excluded,  have,  like  the  revenues 
of  the  Protestant  church,  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  misrepresentation. 
There  is  a  statement  on  this  subject 
in  Mr.  Heron's  book,  which  is  made 
with  an  obvious  desire  to  exaggerate 
the  benefits  it  offers  to  Protestants,  as 
contrasted  with  those  open  to  Roman 
Catholics.  His  statement  consists  of 
three  tables.  The  first  contains  "  Prizes 
confined  bylaw  to  members  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,"  which  he  estimates 


at  .^6,680  annually.  The  second  enu- 
merates the  *'  Prizes  which  are  legally 
open  to  students  of  every  religious  de- 
nomination, but  which,  in  practice,  are 
confined  to  members  of  the  Established 
Church,"  which  he  rates  at  <£  1,495. 
The  third  table  contains  ^'  Prizes  which 
are  open  to  free  competition,"  estimat- 
ed at  £1,345. 

The  first  of  these  tables,  it  will  be 
observed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
catechetical  premiums  and  the  rewards 
for  fellowships  and  scholarships,  consist 
exclusively  of  rewards  for  the  study  of 
a  course  of  divinity,  and  from  which 
lay  Protestant  students  are  as  much 
excluded  as  Roman  Catholics.  They 
are  also  private  donations,  except  two, 
including  the  catechetical  premiums 
(j£100) ;  and  as  to  these,  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, though  not  required  to  do  so, 
have  often  contested  and  obtained  them. 

Of  the  rewards  mentioned  in  the 
second  of  Mr.  Heron's  tables,  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  Roman  Ca- 
tholics should  not  have  them.  They 
consist  chiefly  of  exhibitions  attached 
to  the  royal  schools  which  are  confined 
only  to  students  educated  at  them  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Roman  Ca- 
tholics going  there,  except  the  intole- 
rance of  their  own  clergy.  The  only 
item  in  the  table  which  there  is  a  plau- 
sible pretext  for  saying  Roman  Catho- 
lics are  excluded  from,  is  £20  for 
Irish,  and  the  only  reason  why  some 
will  not  compete  for  that  is,  because 
they  think  it  wrong  to  listen  to  an 
English  prayer  with  which  the  present 
professor,  with  the  concurrence  of  his 
class,  sometimes  opens  the  lectures. 

From  the  third  table  there  are  the 
following  omissions  :— 


Exhibitions  founded  by  the  Academic  Association  (about)  . 
Berkeley  Medals  for  Greek    ...... 

Prizes  for  Modern  Languages  .  •  .  .  . 

Premium  for  Botany  ...... 

Professor  of  Law's  rremium  .  .  .  .  . 

Medical  Prizes  ....... 

Value  of  Sizarship*  should  be  £38  8s. — i.  e.,  £13  8s.  more  than  Mr. 

Heron's  estimate— <for  each  of  the  30      . 
Exhibitions  omittedf  (about)  .  .  .  . 

To  this  add  Mr.  Heron's  calculation  .  .  .  • 

And  add  the  second  of  Mr.  Heron's  tables 


£50 

0 

10 

0 

5 

0 

10 

0 

15 

0 

20 

0 

402 

0 

400 

0 

1345 

0 

1495 

0 

Total  £3,752    0 


*  The  emoluments  of  a  sizar  are  being  excused  from  fees,  ^15  annually,  free 
commons,  or  £18  48.  annually,  at  his  own  option,  and  a  chance  of  various  small 
offices,  called  **  rolls,*'  together  worth  £156. 

t  The  entire  amount,  as  before  stated,  is  £701 ;  but  about  £150,  paid  for  private 
foundations,  is  confined  to  students  attending  divinity  lectnres. 
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Thus  it  appears  that  under  the  pre- 
sent regulations  in  Trinity  College,  the 
annual  amount  of  rewards  (exclusive  of 
scholarships)  open  to  all  students  is 
£3,752,  while  those  open  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  Estahlished  Church,  ex- 
cluding Roman  Catholics,  amount  to 
ahout  <£100! — unless  they  choose  to 
enter  on  the  course  intended  for  the 
clergy,  and  study  divinity. 

It  is  then  said  that  religious  tests 
and  distinctions  arc  illiheral — an  ex* 
ploded  rt-lic  of  mure  ignorant  and  in- 
tolerant times ;  that  there  is  much 
doubt  whether  the  opinions  of  Roman 
Catholics  or  Protestants  are  more  near 
the  truth  ;  that  the  points  at  issue  be- 
tween the  religions  are  matters  on 
which  the  most  learned  have  differed, 
and  who  shall  venture  to  decide  them  ? 
The  rhetoric  and  common-])l:ices  ex- 
hausted on  this  topic,  applied  to  pre- 
vious subjects,  is  served  up  anew  in 
ap])lying  it  to  Trinity  College. 

This  argument  is  not  very  consist- 
ent with  the  tlieme  for  declamation 
which  we  have  already  considered — 
the  objection  to  proselyting.  If  the 
grounds  of  difference  between  the  two 
creeds  be  shadowy,  and  the  points  at 
issue  trivial,  it  is  no  hardship  to  require 
conformity  to  either :  it  cannot  wound 
a  man's  conscience  to  abandon  an 
opinion  which  he  thinks  doubtful,  and 
follow  an  observance  to  which  he 
attaches  no  importance.  In  truth, 
the  concession  is  by  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic himself  demanded,  on  the  very 
opposite  hypothesis.  He  cannot  bo 
heard  to  say  that  indiflferenre  is  a  sign 
of  liberality  or  enlightenment. 

Illiberality,  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  in  this  argument,  consists  in 
the  exclusion  of  a  man  from  some- 
thing, in  consequencf*  of  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  a  matter  which  ought 
not  to  affect  his  competency  for  that 
from  which  he  is  excluded.  To  the 
exercise  of  a  man's  political  or  civil 
rights,  it  signifies  nothing,  or  at  least 
little,  what  are  his  speculative  opinions 
on  most  religious  questions.  It  can- 
not affect  his  vote  on  the  currency 
question  or  the  grand  jury  la\ys, 
whether  he  believes  in  transubstantia- 
tion,  or  prays  for  the  dead.  His  ca- 
pacity to  use  his  property,  his  interest 
as  a  citizen,  and  his  stake  in  the  proper 
ordering  of  society  are  equal,  whatever 
be  his  religious  sentiments.  His  poli- 
tical rights  are  conversant  with  the 


protection  of  life  and  property ;  in  the 
exercise  of  them,  his  duty  is  to  pro- 
mote the  safety  and  comfort  of  the 
subjects  of  the  state;  they  have  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  advance  of  truth 
or  falsehood.  But  the  trust  for  the 
direction  of  education  is  quite  differ- 
ent :  the  first  duty  of  a  man  in  dis- 
charging it,  is  to  disseminate  truth  t 
and  the  exercise  of  his  power  is  directly 
and  necessarily  conversant  with  truth 
and  falsehood. 

But  it  is  said,  exclude  religious 
teaching,  and  Roman  Catholics  are  as 
competent  as  Protestants  to  teach 
everything  else.  Before  considering 
the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  Romaa 
Catholics  are  as  likely  to  promote 
education  in  general  as  effectively  as 
Protestants  (of  which  a  word  pre- 
sentl}),  let  us  examine  the  other  pro- 
position involved  in  this  proposal. 
First,  it  amounts  to  this — "whoUj 
disregard  the  object  of  the  founders  ; 
commit  daily  and  hourly  a  breach  of 
the  trust  impressed  on  the  original 
institution  of  the  college."  But  fur- 
ther, without  going  the  length  of  some* 
that  the  Bible  should  be  the  basis  of 
all  teaching,  no  one  can  deny  that  re- 
ligious teaching  is  a  very  important 
ingredient  in  the  education  of  the 
young ;  and  the  proposal  is,  to  admit 
into  the  governing  body  of  the  uni- 
versity some  men  who  will  be  wholly 
disqualified  for  bearing  any  part  in 
that  branch  of  education ;  to  make  it 
theoretically  possible  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  fellows  would  ultimately 
become  incompetent  to  teach  religious 
truth,  and  at  all  events  to  lessen  the 
capacity  of  the  body  for  such  teaching* 
in  the  precise  proportion  of  the  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics  becoming  fel- 
lows. It  is  asking  Protestants*  there- 
fore, to  render  their  college  less  effec- 
tive for  teaching  what  all  agree  is  an 
imporUmt — what  many  think  is  the 
most  important — branch  of  education. 
It  is  no  abandonment  of  this  objection* 
that  religious  instruction  is  not  (as  it 
is  in  other  universities)  compulsory. 
Four- fifths  of  what  is  taught  in  Trinity 
College  is  not  compulsory  on  the  stu- 
dents. Beside,  who  will  define  what 
extent  of  reading  is  to  be  excluded* 
under  the  vague  definition  of  religious 
teaching?  The  ultra  opponents  of 
the  national  system  among  Protes- 
tants, and  the  whole  Roman  nierarchy 
who  joined  in  the  remonstranoe  against 
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the  proTincial  colleges,  consider  that 
religious  opinions  are  affected  by  three- 
fourths  of  the  subjects  of  human  teach- 
ing. Who  will  find  the  just  mean  be- 
tween these  extremes,  and  the  latitu- 
dinarian  who  thinks  religion  indifferent 
in  everything  ? 

The  proposal  of  those  who  would 
make  college  subservient  to  the  actual 
teaching  of  Romanism^  is,  of  course^ 
exposed  to  ten- fold  stronger  objections. 
Every  argument  against  taking  from 
Protestants  their  present  possessions, 
applies  more  strongly  against  pervert- 
ing those  possessions  to  the  spreading 
of  error,  fundamentally  opposed  to 
their  faith. 

The  lessening  the  utility  of  college 
for  religious  instruction,  appears  a 
still  stronger  argument,  when  we  re- 
flect that  it  is  the  school  for  educating 
the  Protestant  clergy.  At  the  time 
of  its  foundation,  the  clergy  were  al- 
most the  only  educated  class,  and  the 
instruction  of  persons  who  should 
preach  the  reformed  creed  was  the 
great  object  of  its  founders.  Candi- 
dates for  orders  form  now  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  students.  The 
class  studying  divinity  is  so  large  that 
the  divinity  professors  require  the  aid 
of  no  less  than  fourteen  assistants,  from 
among  the  other  fellows  who  are  in 
orders.  If  college  was  Romanized, 
there  might  be  great  difficulty  in  detail 
in  providing  for  the  education  of  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  students,  so 
as  not  to  leave  their  studies  under  the 
control  of  Roman  Catholics. 

The  importance  of  the  school  for 
educating  the  clergy  of  the  Irish 
Church  cannot  be  overrated.  In 
England,  an  ignorant  or  inefficient 
clergyman  does  comparatively  little 
mischief.  He  is  surrounded  by  fol- 
lowers of  the  same  creed,  who  will  not 
seize  on  his  failings,  to  turn  them  into 
weapons  against  the  faith.  He  is  not 
himself  in  danger  of  public  exposure, 
or  his  flock  of  secret  seduction  from 
truth.  In  Ireland  it  is  quite  the  re- 
verse. The  Irish  clergyman  is  sur- 
rounded by  enemies  watching  to  seize 
upon  and  spread  abroad  every  failing, 
to  take  advantage  of  every  deficiency. 
The  flock  for  whose  guidance  he  is  re- 
sponsible are  constantly  exposed,  not 
merely  to  the  active  teaching  of  error, 
but,  among  the  lower  classes  especi- 
ally, to  what  is  still  more  dangerous — 
the  contagion  of  the  prevailing  opinions 


around.  To  him  is  entrusted,  in  a 
more  eminent  degree,  the  more  diffi« 
cult  duty,  by  his  example  and  teaching, 
to  introduce  the  truths  of  which  he  is 
the  minister  among  a  people  unwilling 
to  receive  them.  Ireland  is  the  out- 
post of  the  Protestant  Church  of  Eng. 
land  ;  the  duty  of  her  clergy  bears  to 
that  of  their  English  brethren  the  re- 
lation which  the  garrison  of  a  fortress 
in  an  enemy's  country  bears  to  a  regi- 
ment in  barracks  at  home. 

The  question  is  not  whether  there 
shall  be  any  institutions  in  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  to  direct  education 
in  common  with  Protestants.  Thero 
are  such  institutions  already  establish- 
ed. It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  question  is,  whether  there 
shall  be  left  imy  one  institution  of  which 
Protestants  are  to  have  the  control. 
The  Roman  Catholics  have  an  institu- 
tion exclusively  Romish,  more  largely 
endowed  than  this  one — this  solitary 
one — which  Irish  Protestants  have. 
Maynooth  is  endowed  by  the  state, 
which,  while  it  gives  ^30,000  per  an- 
num for  teaching  a  creed  it  professes 
to  believe  erroneous,  gives  not  one  far- 
thing towards  the  teaching  of  that  which 
it  professes  to  believe  true.  When  Ro- 
man Catholics  demand  a  participation 
in  the  funds  devoted  to  teaching  the 
Protestant  clergy,  they  should  at  least 
offer  to  share  the  funds  devoted  to 
teaching  their  own — to  throw  this 
^30,000  per  annum  into  hotchpot  with 
the  funds  of  Trinity  College. 

But  the  argument  of  illiberality  as- 
sumes further,  that  Roman  Catholicism 
has  no  tendency  to  stop  the  progress  of 
intellectual  improvement ;  it  is  said  to 
be  a  monstrous  and  bigoted  proposi- 
tion to  assert  it  has.  Whether  it  has 
or  not  is  not  precisely  the  question  at 
issue  :  the  true  question  plainly  is  one 
of  comparison — whether  Romanism  or 
Protestantism  has  the  greater  tendency 
to  promote  intellectual  improvement, 
or  which  has  the  greater  tendency  to 
check  it  ;  and  if  the  question  was 
whether  in  establishing  a  neic  insti- 
tution the  direction  of  it  should  be 
entrusted  to  Protestants  exclusively, 
it  would  be  a  fair  issue  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  propose.  It  is  plainly  im- 
possible here  to  consider  it  at  any 
length  ;  but  we  will  glance  at  a  few 
leading  points  bearing  on  the  college 
question. 

There  is  first  the  great  fact  that  in* 
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tellectaal  progress  has  been  far  greater 
in  Protestant  than  in  Roman  Catholic 
communities^  as  a  general  rule.  Wher- 
ever the  genius  of  the  Reformation  has 
set  his  footy  science  has  flourished^  so- 
cial prosperity  and  civil  liberty  have 
but  kept  pace  with  knowledge  in  at- 
tending his  steps;  while  where  the 
spirit  of  Romanism  rules^  learning  and 
science  have  not  thriven,  and  social 
misery  and  civil  thraldom  are  the  fit 
companions  of  intellectual  torpor.  Why 
arc  England  and  Protestant  Germany 
first  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
Spain  and  Italy  last?  Why  is  the 
northern  continent  of  America  fore- 
most among  the  civilized,  the  southern 
lowest  among  the  barbarous  ?  France 
is  no  exception — the  land  of  Sue  and 
Michelet.  Half  her  prime  ministers, 
for  fifty  years,  from  Neckar  to  Gui- 
zot,  have  been  Protestants.  Compare 
her  to  her  neighbour  Austria.  To 
come  to  our  own  land — why  does  the 
spread  of  knowledge  and  mercantile 
prosperity  mark  the  Protestant  North, 
and  ignorance,  vice,  and  poverty  riot 
in  wild  confubion  in  the  Popish  South? 
Why  are  the  vast,  the  overwhehiiing 
majority  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world  of  science  produced  in  Protes- 
tant countries  ?  What  answer  is  to 
be  given  to  these  questions,  but  the 
same  which  will  explain  the  unequal 
progress  of  knowledge  before  and  since 
the  Reformation :  that  will  tell  why,  in 
three  centuries  since  that  great  eman- 
cipation, the  human  mind  has  advanced 
with  one-hundred  fold  more  rapidity 
than  in  any  part  of  thrice  as  many  cen- 
turies of  papal  supremacy  which  pre- 
ceded it. 

Of  course  it  is  not  pretended  that 
all  Honinn  Catholics  arc  affected  by  the 
anti-progressive  spirit  of  their  Church. 
No  one  asserts  that  it  is  such  an  over- 
whelming and  universal  incubus  on 
the  human  mind  as  to  crush  the  intel- 
lect of  every  one  within  the  scope  of 
its  teaching.  No  doubt  there  are  fn*eat 
numbers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity, 
and  &ome  among  tlieir  clergy,  not 
onlv  most  eminent  for  their  own  intel- 
lectual  attainnienti>,  hut  (which  is  the 
ini[ortant  point)  wliolly  free  from  tV^o^e 
Cliureh  intUiences  which  check  mental 
freedom.  Rut  selection  is  plainly  im- 
po^siMe,  and  the  rule  mu»t  be  nia<lc 
for  the  gi'Hcral  t  tVi-cts  of  the  syxtem. 
It  is,  tlit'ref«»ri',  futile  to  cite  indi\i  lual 
examples  otherwise  than  for  the  pur- 


pose of  eomparisoDi  to  u  to  judge  of 
the  tendency  of  creeds  bj  their  effi»clB. 
It  is  carious  to  oboerre  the  ranks  froa 
which  the  advocates  of  Romanism  rs- 
cruit  the  strength  of  their  little  iotel* 
lectual  army.  The  flower  of  it  is  ga- 
thered from  Frenchmen  and  from  Ita- 
lians of  the  sixteenth  century^  both  no- 
torious for  their  infidelity.  Such  men 
as  Comte  or  La  Placet  Are  no  mon 
sons  of  the  Church  than  Mahometaas; 
and  in  the  coart  of  Leo  X.  infidelity 
was  so  fashionable  that  a  beliercr  ia 
revelation  was  considered  a  sinpletoa. 
Others  will  refer  us  to  the  middk 


ages,  when,  it  is  said,  the  monks 
the  depositaries  of  learning,  and  pre- 
served for  us  the  remains  of  antiqnitT. 
Verily  they  were  careless  guardiaMi 
Most  ancient  authors  have  come  dowa 
to  us  incomplete.    How  many  chapten 
of  Livy,  or  odes  of  Sappho,  were  wash- 
ed from  the  reluctant  parchment,  to 
make  way  for  some  fbobsh  legend,  or 
more  foolish  litany  ?    It  is  also  a  wy 
unfortunate  fact  for  tlus  argaacait 
that  the  drawing  of  the  learning  of 
antiquity  from  the  profound  secrecy  ii 
which  its  monkish  preserrera  had  ktfl 
it,  was  the  immediate  precursor  of  Iks 
Reformation.      The  tide  that  ~ 
up  to  the  western  world  the 
relics,  washed  away  for  ever  the 
tual  universality  of  the  popedook"  A 
still  more  unfortunate  armmcot  is  the 
reference  to  the  medissral  poets,  paiai^ 
ers   and  sculptors.     Superatitioo  ksi 
not  the  same  tendener  to  eruah  the  c^ 
forts  of  the  imagination,  whidi  it  ksi 
to  still  the  Toice  of  seicnoa.     EecW- 
astical  power  often  finds  the  §Kmm 
useful ;  it  fears  the  latter.     It  is  ifr 
tural  that  the  arts  of  mnsie  and  pMi^ 
ing  particularly,  which  mfaiiater  le  Iht 
grandeur  of  a  church,  should  be  to 
tered  by  it ;  but  knowle^gv  b  a  dMh^ 
ent  thing.     Aocordii^y  we  lad  Iht 
lack  of  general  education-— the  ahsaM 
of  knowledge — the  oidy  dtfkti  ihit 
spots  the  glories  of  Italiau  art.    Tit 
gross  anachronisms  and  obriows  waai 
of  historical  accuracy  esbiUted  hy  Iht 
great  masters  of  Italian  paiali^g  !■ 
been  often  remarked.     With  VMpart 
to  the  poets  usually  cited  as  eiaaifla^ 
many  had  little  to  boast  of  ia  the  uaf 
of  encouragemmii.      Dante  wrali  ia 
exile  and  poverty;  Tasao  ipaaft  krif 
his  lite  in  prison ;   CaaoMa  Aid  ia 

bej?(^ary. 

13  ut  beside  the  gworal  twdkef  ta 
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teachings  there  is  no  lack  of  instances 
of  direct  hostility   to  the   course  of 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.    Let  us  take  a  science  which 
we  would^  a  priori,  suppose  the  least 
likely  in  the  world  to  endanger  the 
church — astronomy.       The    dungeon 
that   held  Galileo  testifies  still.     Mr. 
O'Connell  made   a  great  vindication 
in  this  matter,  viz.,  that   Galileo  was 
punished  not  for  saying  the  earth  went 
round  the  sun,  hut  for  saying  it  ap- 
peared from  scripture  that  the  earth 
went  round    the    sun.       Beside  the 
little  objection  that  the  statement  is 
untrue,  as  a  perusal  of  the  sentence  of 
the  inquisition  against  Galileo  shewsy 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  betters  the 
case.     According  to   the  distinction^ 
it   would  be  wrong  to  imprison   the 
author    of   an    ordinary    treatise   on 
geology  ;  but  the  writer  who  first  ex- 
plained the  theory  of  the  earth's  crea- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  first  chap- 
ter of  Genesis,  might  justifiably  have 
been  sent  to  the  Tower  for  life.     But 
this  is  not  the  solitary  battle  in  the 
astronomical  campaigns  of  the  church. 
Being  infallible,  and  having  once  com- 
mitted itself  to  preventing  the  earth 
from  going  round  the  sun,  the  church 
cannot  back  out  of  it.     Accordingly 
we  find  the  learned  Jesuits,  the  scien- 
tific luminaries  of  the  Popedom — the 
vaunted  grenadiers  of  her   army  of 
knowledge,  boldly  assert  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  church  theorv,  that  the 
earth    stands   still,    a    century    after 
poor  Galileo  had  ceased   to  view  the 
stars   through   his   heretic    little   re- 
fractor.    In  the  well-known  edition  of 
Newton's  "Principia,"  by  Le  Sueur  and 
Jacqui  er,  the  edi  tors  prefix  the  foil  owing 
declaration* : — "  Newtonus,  in  hoc  ter- 
tio  libro  telluris  motsc  hypothesin  as- 
sumit.     Auctoris  propositiones  aliter 
explicari    non    poterant    nisi    eadem 
quoque  facta  hypothesi.    Hinc  alienam 
coacti  sumus  gerere  personam ;  catC' 
rum  latis  a  summis  pontificibus  contra 
telluris    motum    decretis    nos   obsequi 
projilemur  /" 

To  other  sciences,  less  innocent  than 
astronomy,  the  church's  hostility  has 
been  more  frequent.  The  same  time 
that  produced  the  foregoing  specimen 


of  ecclesiastical  astronomy  (1740),  the 
Pope  procured  the  banishment  of 
Giannone>  because  he  wrote  a  history 
of  Naples.  It  would  not  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  fill  a  small  volume  with  similar 
instances,  from  the  roastings  of  the 
metaphysicians  of  the  dark  ages,  who 
were  condemned  as  heretics,  down  to 
the  excommunication  of  Eugene  Sue, 
in  1845.  The  interference  of  the 
church  is,  it  is  quite  true,  becoming 
less  every  day.  But  we  need  not  go 
to  Rome  to  see  an  example  of  it  even 
now — we  need  not  refer  to  the  unex- 
plained scruples  of  his  holiness  the  late 
Pope  about  the  orthodoxy  of  railways ; 
but  we  will  take  what  occurred  at 
home  two  years  ago.  The  well-known 
memorial  of  the  ''Roman  Catholic 
Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland*" 
respecting  the  provincial  colleges,  con- 
tained the  following,  among  other  de- 
mands. 

^^  3.  That  office-bearers  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which 
the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  of  the  pro- 
vince in  which  any  of  those  colleges 
shall  be  erected,  shall  be  members. 

"4.  That  Roman  Catholic  pupils 
could  not  attend  the  lectures  on  his- 
tory, LOGIC,  METAPHYSICS,  MORAL 
PHILOSOPHY,     GEOLOGY,    or    ANATOMY, 

without  exposing  their  faith  or  morals 
to  imminent  danger,  unless  a  Roman 
Catholic  professor  shall  be  appointed  to 
each  of  these  chairs.** 

Here  we  have  the  Romish  Prelates 
of  Ireland  boldly  avowing  that  six 
important  sciences  are  not  to  be  stu- 
died, except  under  ecclesiastical  sur- 
veillance— under  the  same  protection 
heretofore  held  out  to  astronomy.  It 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  soul  of  a 
Romish  student  to  hear  Miller* 
Mitfurd,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hume* 
Sismondi,  Alison ;  he  should  satisfy 
his  cravings  for  knowledge  with  the 
orthodox  twaddle  of  Schlegel,  or  the 
genuine  quotations  of  O'Connell  from 
Fynes  Morrison.  Whately  and  Mill 
are  forbidden  in  logic :  Bacon,  Locke* 
Berkeley*  Brown,  Kant*  Stewart* 
Reid,  must  not  be  heard  in  metaphy- 
sics. Every  English  and  German  wri- 
ter on  moral  philosophy  is  excluded. 


*  The  Brst  edition  was  published  at  Geneva.  The  declaration  is  prefixed  to  the 
third  volume.  The  preface  is  dated  "RomsB  in  conventu  S.S.  Trinitatis. 
Ann.  1742." 
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In  geology,  he  dare  not  listen  to 
Ducklandy  Lyell,  Hutton,  &c.»  &c. 
And  in  anatomj — hut  that  has  heen 
sufficiently  laughed  at  already. 

Among  the  signatures  to  this  memo- 
rial, is  that  of  the  titular  Archbishop 
of  Dublin,  Dr.  Murray.  If  there  he 
one  man  more  than  another  among  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  emi- 
nent for  shrewdness  and  common 
sense,  it  is  he.  He  is,  and  most  de- 
servedly, the  man  usually  put  forward 
to  Protestants  as  the  example  of  a 
liberal,  sensible,  an<i  enlightened  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergyman.  What  think 
you,  gentle  reader,  are  his  contribu- 
tions to  literature?  A  tract  on  a 
miraculous  cure  of  Mrs.  Mary  Stuart, 
worked,  in  1 823,  in  Rathmines  convent  1* 
The  argument  of  it  is,  that  as  the  mi- 
racles of  Christ  were  to  confirm  the 
faith  of  his  disciples,  so  the  cure  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Stuart,  which  was  worked  by 
administration  of  the  eueharist,  was  in- 
tended to  awaken  faith  in  the  reality 
of  it.  It  is  every  whit  as  absurd  as 
Shrewsbury  on  the  estatica.  O'Cnn- 
Tiell  would  not  commit  himself  to  it,t 
but  he  would  not  brand  a  bishop  as  a 
"  pious  fool."  Since  Butler  and  raley 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  faith  and 
morals  of  a  Roman  Catholic  student, 
what  a  valuable  substitute  is  afforded 
by  "  Murray  on  miracles  !** 

The  principles  of  this  memorial  are 
vigorously  re-.is.serted  by  Mr.  Heron's 
approving  commentator  in  the  Review 
we  have  so  often  before  referred  to. 
It  is  r(>peatedly  there  asserted,  that 
the  "  Protestant  atmosphere"  of  Tri- 
nity College  must  have  a  corrective  ; 
that  it  requires  the  guidance  of  the 
church  to  direct  the  "implicit  faith 
of  boyhood*'  launching  into  the  dang<'r 
of  learning  ;  that  it  is  a  «  deadly  injus- 
tice" to  send  forth  an  educated  (.-a- 
tholic,  holdmg  his  religitm  "as  a  frag- 
mentary, una*(siniilatcd  portion  of  the 
great  fabric  of  his  opinions."  We  re- 
commend a  perusal  <if  the  article,  for 
the  terror  with  which  the  writer  siteaks 
of  the  liberalizing  effect  nf  a  mixed 
eiliicatinn  is  p«)>itively  entertaining. 
The  tolerance  of  ditlerent  opinions 
with  which  it  imbues  students,  is  "cri- 


minal indifferentiam.**  Scotch  i 
physicians,  English  hiatorianiy 
French  mathematicians  are  so  i 
beacons  which  the  young  Catholic 
shun.  The  "  Catholic  philosopi 
whom  Protestants  disrespec* 
"lump  together  under  the  titl 
schoolmen,"  the  ''  refutation  ol 
shallow  falsehoods  about  the  ■ 
ages,**  and  "  Schl^el's  philosop 
history,'*  are  the  objects  of  the  wr 
admiration.  It  is  instructive  to  i 
these  efforts  of  the  church  partj 
to  keep  their  hold  on  the  human  i 
The  days  are  passed  when  they 
boldly  by  force  repress  all  iiM| 
Their  efforts  now  are  rather  to 
back  their  own  flock.  True  rel^ 
like  all  other  truths  must  profit 
lose,  by  the  free  discussion  and  pr«| 
of  knowledge ;  hut  they  dread  t 
The  unproductive  nonsense  of 
schoolmen  is  harmless  to  ibm 
perhaps,  useful^  in  guidin^r  the  i 
from  truthful  realities  to  ansafaiti 
refinements.  I 

But  by  their  fruiu  teachcn 
schools  may  be  judged,  as  veil  es  i 
things ;  and  a  fair  opportunity  of' 
parison  between  Protestant  and  Ri 
(Jatholic  education  is  aflfurded  is 
land.  Maynooth  is  tmd^  thefl 
sive  management  of  Roman  Ctfhi 
Trinity  College  of  ProtcMaata. 
their  fruits  bear  comparison  fcr 
moment  ?  It  is  said  to  be  naft 
taunt  Maynooth  with  a  want  ef 
ncnt  men  in  science,  bc«aase  it  isi 
a  theological  than  a  scientiic  wA 
That  is  one  of  the  verr  enb  \ 
plained  of—iti  teachii^  u  so  firti 
to  the  barren  and  naelcas  lacalM 
of  luirrow- minded  chiireluBe%  Ih 
does  not  tend  to  produca  aa  ariM 
or  elevated  mind.  Howawt  |M 
in  indulgence  the  waat  of  eai 
men  of  science.^ the  aheract  i 
MacCuIlsgh,  a  Lloyd*  a  Kaai^a 
milton,  &c.»  &c. — look  lo  its  M 
alumni — the  proper  and  legiaHili 
jects  for  whose  teaching  it  w  ii 
tuted — compare  it  to  the  M 
school  of  Trinity  CoUcga.  Cbafi 
a4  a  class,  the  ProlastaBt  dHSrf 
cated  there>  and  the  Baadih  pn 


*  Seo  his  '•  Pastoral  Addri'ss  to  the  Catholic  Clergy  and  L^tj,* 
puhjiihed  hv  C«*viie  in  \^'1'X 

t  Sec  his  evi(l«>nce  before  the  Committee  nf  Innniry,  p.  16Bl 
X  See  also  *'  Thou;;hts  on  Academical  Education,  bja 
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hood  educated  in  Maynooth.     What 
a  contrast  I 

The  exhibition  made  by  some  cleri- 
cal demagogues  at  the  late  election, 
excited  much  observation  in  England. 
The  speeches  of  Fathers  Laffan  and 
Costelloe  were  spoken  of  by  the  Eng- 
lish press  with  surprise,  as  if  such 
effusions  were  extraordinary  from  men 
having  any  pretence  to  education. 
Here  they  excited  no  wonder ;  if  there 
was  anything  remarkable  about  them, 
it  was  their  comparative  refinement. 
These  orators  appear  Addisons  in  cor- 
rectness, and  Chesterfields  in  elegance, 
when  compared  with  many  of  their 
brethren.*  There  is  scarcely  a  month 
that  does  not  produce  some  Christian 
philippic  from  a  chapel  altar,  or  poli- 
tical homily  in  a  Repeal  club,  which, 
for  low  personality,  coarse  buffoonery, 
and  rancorous  fiilsehood,  as  far  exceed 
the  productions  in  question,  as  the  lat- 
ter differ  from  a  sermon  of  Fenelon. 
But  take  even  the  mild  specimens  of 
Maynooth  refinement  exhibited  by  these 
two  reverend  gentlemen,  and  conceive 
for  one  moment  what  would  be  the  re- 
sult of  a  Protestant  clergyman  giving 
vent  to  such  an  effusion  1 

An  instance  came  under  the  notice 
of  the  writer  of  this  paper,  of  a  priest 
in  a  country  parish,  which  exhibited  a 
striking  specimen  of  Maynooth  educa- 
tion. He  was  a  sincere  little  man; 
pious  to  fanaticism ;  was  reported  to 
wear  a  hair  shirt,  and  sleep  in  a  coffin  ; 
of  his  fastings  and  mortifications  there 
was  no  end  ;  he  had  his  breviary  at  his 
finger  ends,  repeated  litanies  by  the 
dozen,  and  had  pious  services  with 
unusual  frequency  in  his  chapel ;  he 
was  regarded  as  a  saint  by  the  people. 
Yet  this  man  could  not  spell  English 
correctly.  His  letters  would  literally 
disgrace  a  pupil  in  a  charity  school. 
His  notions  of  Latin  were  ludicrous  ; 
he  had  a  good  store  of  monkish  words, 
hut  an  utter  contempt  for  Syntax. 
His  ascetic  and  overstrained  training 
operating  on  a  mind  naturally  super- 
stitious,  the    suppression  of   the   so- 


cial passions  which  his  profession  re- 
quired, and  the  total  absence  of  any 
study  or  branch  of  knowledge  that 
could  enlarge  or  enlighten  his  mind, 
had  utterly  emasculated  an  intellect 
naturally  acute,  and  perverted  a  dis- 
position naturally  amiable.  The  obli- 
gation of  all  social  restraints  was  to 
him  nothing  compared  to  the  sacred 
duty  of  obedience  to  the  church  ;  the 
calls  of  benevolence,  which  his  heart 
suggested,  were  chilled  into  subser- 
vience to  his  stern  creed  ;  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked,  to  preach 
peace  and  charity,  to  save  the  life  of 
a  dying  father,  to  lighten  the  load 
of  grief  that  bowed  down  the  widow 
and  orphan — ^these  were  minor  duties 
compared  to  the  ordinances  of  the 
church.  Better  the  father  should 
lose  the  chance  of  living,  than  risk 
slipping  into  eternity  unanointed  ;•— 
better  the  widow  should  hazard  the 
poor-house,  or  a  cell  in  bedlam,  than 
a  litany  should  be  left  unsaid,  or  a 
confession  neglected.  Such  instances 
are  not  uncommon.  They  are  the 
natural  result  of  a  restrictive  system 
of  education.  When  the  subject  of  it 
has  energy  of  character,  he  becomes  a 
Hildebrand  or  a  Dominick  ;  when  he 
has  not,  he  is  likely  to  prove  a  clerical 
Shrewsbury. 

In  remote  ages  the  Roman  Church 
boldly  announced  that  error  in  reli- 
gious opinions  was  a  civil  crime ;  that 
the  church  had  defined  true  religion, 
and  to  deviate  from  what  she  had  de- 
fined deserved  civil  punishment ;  and 
as  the  soul  is  more  important  than  the 
body,  so  the  crime  which  endangered 
the  former  deserved  a  punishment  pro- 
portionably  more  terrible  and  exem- 
plary. The  doctrine  that  inquiry  in 
matters  on  which  the  church  has  pro- 
nounced an  opinion  is  criminal,  is  still, 
though  more  mildly,  enforced.  In 
Piedmont,  to  this  hour,  among  the 
Protestant  population,  a  Popish  priest 
is  commissioned  by  government  to 
preach  on  controversial  topics,  and  it 
is  a  crime,  civilly  punishable,  to  answer 


*  An  instance  has  just  occurred,  in  which  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  ha?e 
censured  the  Rev.  B.  O'Neill,  for  abusing  persons  who  refused  to  give  evidence  for 
him  in  the  Newtown- Limavady  poor-house.  It  appears  from  their  letter,  that  the 
reverend  instructor,  in  addressing  his  congregation  called  one  individual,  who  re- 
fused to  swear  at  his  dictation,  ** schemer  and  vagabond;"  another,  "a  most 
damnable  vagabond ;"  and  a  third,  **  a  damnable  rascal."  See  the  Commissioners' 
letter,  dated  25th  September,  1847. 
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him.  An  inn-keeper  at  Chamouni  dare 
not  allow  a  Protestant  service  to  be 
read  by  visitors  at  his  inn,  among  them- 
selves,  as  occurred  to  our  knowledge 
this  very  summer.  Two  years  since  Por- 
tuguese subjects^  in  Madeira,  were  im- 
prisoned and  exiled  for  listening  to  a 
Protestant  teacher  in  an  English  resi- 
dent's house.  These  are  occasional 
instances  of  the  workings  of  the  same 
principle,  which  has  attempted  to  fetter 
the  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  and  de- 
fine the  bounds  of  human  knowledge. 
While  one  sinew  of  that  Protean 
monster,  the  church's  authority,  re- 
tains its  power,  they  who  are  within 
its  grasp  will  be  less  fitted  than  their 
neighbours  to  promote  education  or  to 
encourage  learning.  It  is  not  specula- 
tive doctrines,  it  is  not  transubstantia- 
tion  or  purgatory,which  make  the  essen- 
tial difference  between  Protestantism 
and  Romanism :  many  Protestant  sects 
differ  on  points  nearly  as  important.  It 
is  the  Roman  Church's  authority  that 
Protestants  fear — that  is  the  great  stum- 
bling-block. Thundered  forth  among 
the  tortured  yells  and  human  fires  of 
Madrid,  or  launched  in  the  unreal  ter- 
rors of  a  bull  from  the  Vatican,  si- 
lently testified  in  the  lying  scruples  of 
a  Jesuit  astronomer,  or  whispered  in 
the  pious  caution  of  Irish  prelates, 
the  principle  asserted  is  still  the  same 
— that  it  is  a  crime  to  inquire  where 
the  church  has  defined.  The  asser- 
tion of  infallibility  that  justified  an  auto 
dafe  or  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew ; 
the  dispensing  power  that  absolved 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  or  com- 
manded the  Imperial  perjury  by  which 
Huss  was  burned  ;  the  spiritual  as- 
sumption that  defines  what  is  moral, 
80  as  to  quiet  the  conscience  of  the 
obedient^-are  but  the  more  violent 
operations  of  the  same  principle,  which 


teaches  danger  in  scientific  freedom, 
which  has  attempted  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  human  mind,  and  to  the 
present  hour  boldly  marks  the  limits 
within  which  knowledge  must  be  re- 
strained. This  mighty  jailer  is  now 
but  the  ghost  of  his  former  self — ^he  is 
wasting  to  a  shadow;  with  his  final 
and  total  disappearance  will  probably 
come  the  time  when  religious  distinc- 
tions between  Christian  creeds  will 
cease  to  be  important. 

Therefore,  in  the  face  of  all  chia*ges 
of  bigotry,  we  do  boldly  assert,  that 
as  yet  Roman  Catholics  are  not  as  fit 
as  Protestants  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  guidance  of  education ;  and  we 
do  so  because  we  are  advocates  of 
educational  freedom,  because  we  would 
open  all  the  treasuries  of  knowledge 
to  all  men,  of  all  classes  and  all 
creeds. 

But  it  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  question,  whether  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  as  a  school  for  gene- 
ral education,  would  be  deteriorated 
by  the  proposed  change,  is  but  a  small 
part  of  the  argument.  That  it  would 
be  less  fit  for  one  main  object — the 
education  of  the  clergy — is  beyond  con- 
troversy. We  condemn  the  change 
on  the  further  grounds,  that  it  is  a 

?*oss  act  of  spoliation  depriving  the 
rotestants  of^  Ireland  of  the  only 
educational  institution  in  their  hands ; 
that  it  would  be  an  utter  violation  of 
the  intention  of  its  founders,  and  an 
unjustifiable  perversion  of  its  endow- 
ments ;  that  it  would  be  a  gratuitous 
interference,  for  which  there  is  no  suf- 
ficient reason — a  mere  party  triumph, 
at  the  expense  of  a  body  against  whom 
no  charge  has  been  brought,  bat  who, 
on  the  contrary,  are  on  all  hands  ad* 
mitted  to  have  faithfully  and  honestly 
fulfilled  their  duty. 
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that  awaits  you  at  the  farthest  end  of 
the  scarce  half-inhabited  mansion. 
The  anticipation  of  this  pilgrimage 
makes  the  circle  round  the  hearth  a 
true  magic  circle,  out  of  the  bounds 
of  which  no  one  cares  to  ti  end.  The 
living  world  has  shrunk  to  the  dimen- 
sions  of  that  charmed  ring,  and  all 
beyond  its  confines  is  a  dark  and 
spectre-peopled  void — a  world  of 
spirits  Uiat  have  heard  you  talking 
about  them.  No  wonder  you  have 
little  mind  to  go  out  into  the  goblin 
domain,  with  no  better  amulet  against 
its  terrors  than  a  bed-room  candle* 
stick.  And  why  should  you  do  so? 
"Why  not  rather  pile  on  more  faggots, 
and  commend  yourself  to  the  safe 
keeping  of  Vesta,  till  the  *<  witching 
time  of  night"  be  past?  Why  not 
outwatch  the  ghosts,  and  betake  your- 
self to  your  own  bod  when  the  first 
cock-crow  summons  them  to  theirs  ? 

If  any  one  doubts  that  telling  ghost- 
stories  IS  the  proper  employment  for  a 
winter's  ni^ht,  let  him  open  his  win- 
dow, and  look  out.  Can  anything 
be  more  spectral  ?  There  is  not  a  hill 
or  a  hollow  in  sight,  but  has  put  on  a 
shroud,  and  stares  at  him  with  a  still, 
white  face,  the  phantom  of  itself. 
The  trees  stand  like  giant  skeletons, 
lifting  their  bleached  arms  towards 
the  trooping  clouds  that  hurry  across 
the  sky,  like  witches  Hocking  to  their 
sabbath.  What  is  all  that  but  a  ghost- 
story  in  dumb-show,  told  by  the  earth 
to  the  stars  ?  If  the  doubter  can  go 
on  doubting  in  the  face  of  an  example 
like  this,  nothing  that  we  could  urge 
in  the  way  of  precept  would  bo  likely 
to  decide  him :  we  give  him  up,  and 
can  only  hope  it  may  not  be  our  fate 
to  have  him  for  a  reader.  AVhat  has 
he  to  do  with  our  fireside  horrors  ? 
He  is  a  horror  himself,  more  horrible 
than  any  that  we  can  conjure  up,  for 
whatever  fireside  he  sits  at. 

Thee,  actual  reader,  wo  well  dis- 
cern to  be  of  a  different  spirit :  come, 
then,  and  shudder  with  us,  in  the  first 
place,  over  some  <ihastlinesses  gleaned 
from  a  delightful  little  book,  published 
this  vear  by  Mr.  Burns,  and  bearing 
the  title,  most  germane  to  our  subject, 
of  "  Communications  between  the 
Seen  and  the  Unseen  Worlds."* 


You  are  to  suppose,  then,  that  a 
party  of  friends  are  absembled,  per- 
haps for  the  Christmas  holidays,  at  a 
house  which,  from  some  accidental  in- 
dications, we  judge  to  be  \\\  the  coun- 
try. A  starry  sky,  the  sight  of  which 
it  is  pronounced  **  almost  a  pity  to 
shut  out,"  leads  the  conversation  of 
the  friends  to  the  comparative  beauty 
of  the  winter  and  the  summer  night ; 
and  the  gentler  season  moit  naturally 
finds  an  advocate  in  a  gentle  lady  of 
the  company,  who  is  introduced  to 
you  by  the  name  of  Eusebia.  Elo- 
quently does  Eusebia  plead  for  the 
season  of  her  preference.     The  rare 

{)ower  of  **pamting  with  word*"  \m 
lers  in  a  high  degree,  and  you  feel, 
as  you  listen,  that  the  influence  of  the 
hour  she  describes  is  upon  you— 

*'  Whon  the  west  has  lost  its  more 
gaudy  hues,  and  the  only  trace  of  the 
departed  sun  is  the  calm,  still  belt  of 
green,  that  reposes  above  the  distant 
hills,  as  if  they  were  the  barriers  of 
this  world,  and  that  quiet  ocean  of  light 
the  gulf  which  parts  us  from  the  realm 
of  spirits." 

Then,  she  insists  further-* 

**  There  is  the  soft  scent  of  the  sleep- 
ing flowers,  the  dewiness  of  the  air,  the 
few  bright  stars  that  peep  through  the 
still  faintly-illuminated  sky  ;  the  joyous 
song,  it  may  be,  of  the  nightingale ;  the 
merry  chirp,  that  seems,  wherever  you 
go,  to  be  equally  close  to  you,  of  the 
grasshopper.  It  is  repose  in  its  truest 
sense, — life  enough  to  banish  the  idea 
that  nature,  as  people  talk,  can  ever 
sleep, — rest  enough  to  lead  on  the  mind  to 
a  more  perfect,  even  an  eternal  repose." 

Eusebia's  friends  will  not  deny  that 
the  summer  night  is  beautiful ;  but 
there  is  one  of  them,  at  least— hif 
name  is  Pistus — who  holds  that  the 
winter  night  is  more  beautiful  still, 
or,  in  any  case,  that  its  beauty  is  of 
a  more  solemn  and  spiritual  charac- 
ter. Too  much  of  this  world,  Pistus 
thinks,  is  mixed  up  in  our  ideas  of 
the  night  of  summer.  W^ith  its  flowers, 
its  birds,  its  dew,  and  that  ffreen 
brightness  over  the  western  hiUs,  it 
is  of  the  earth,  earthy ;  it  does  not 
caiTy  us  away  to  other  wcMrlds,  but 
throws  a  colouring  of  poetry  and  illu- 


*  "  The  Unseen  World ;  communications  with  it,  real  or  imasrinarj,  indudinff 
Apparitions,  Warnings,  Haunt'' d  Places,  Prophecies,  Aerial  Visions,  Astrology, 
London  i  James  Burns.   -1847. 
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sion  over  our  cnthralmcnt  to  this.  It 
is  not  so,  he  exclaims,  with  the  winter 
night ! — 

**  The  sky,  and  the  sky  alone,  so 
l^lorious,  yet  so  awful,  so  spangled  with 
brightness,  so  mysterious  in  its  depth, 
tiiat  is  all.  There  is  nothing  that  can 
remind  any  sense  of  earth ;  nay,  the 
very  cold  seems  to  enhance  the  solitude, 
to  tear  away  all  connexion  between 
yourself  and  external  nature,  to  make 
you  feel  more  utterly  lonely.  And  you 
stand  and  gaze  on  those  bright  worlds, 
till  you  seem  as  if  you  were  banished 
into  the  desolate  regions  of  space ;  and 
there,  without  any  orb  near  you,  looked 
forth  into  the  perfect  blackness  around, 
and  watched  the  motions  of  the  worlds 
that  above,  beneath,  and  on  every  side, 
were  moving  along  in  their  mysterious 
path.  It  is  the  time  when  you  feel,  if 
over,  that  there  must  be  a  world  of 
spirits ;  when  the  mind  seems  almost 
brought  into  contact  with  that  invisible 
universe ;  and  when,  more  than  at  any 
other  period,  it  longs  to  know  some- 
thing of  its  future  home,  and  to  hear 
some  of  those  '  unspeakable  things 
which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to 
utter.' " 

The  conversation  now  turns  on  the 
strange  and  dangerous  charm  which 
we  find  in  every  glimpse^  real  or  ima- 
ginary, into  things  connected  with 
the  world  of  the  invisible.  How,  it 
is  asked,  can  wo  but  be  interested  in 
knowing  somewhat  of  a  region  of 
being,  to  the  influences  of  which  we 
are,  perhaps,  hourly  exposed — and 
which,  hereafter,  is  to  receive  us  as 
its  denizens  for  ever  ?  And  yet,  what 
peril  there  must  be  in  attempting  to 
raise  a  curtain  which  God  has  drawn, 
and  which  may  conceal  what  it  would 
scare  the  soul  from  her  earthly  taber- 
nacle to  see  disclosed  I  Uas  that  cur- 
tain ever  been  raised  ?  A  thousand 
traditionary  voices  say  it  has.  Raised 
in  prophetic  dreams  and  omens;  raised 
in  apparitions  of  the  dead ;  raised  in 
pranks  and  gambolings  of  elves,  de- 
mons and  goblins ;  raised  in  pacts  of 
the  evil  one  with  human  kind,  liaised, 
also,  in  visits  of  angels ;  in  miracu- 
lous warnings  and  interferences  of 
heavenly  powers  in  the  affairs  of  men ; 
in  visions  and  glimpses  of  revelation, 
from  the  sphere  of  essential  light, 
vouchsafed  to  contemplative  souls. 
That  the  invisible  world  has  access  by 
many  avenues  to  the  visible,  the  ex- 
perience of  all  ages  attests,  and  the 
friends  believe.    And  now  that  they 


have>  as  it  seems,  nine  December 
evenings  to  spend  together^  what  em*, 
ployment  more  congenial  to  the  time 
can  they  find,  than  ascertaining^  if 
they  can>  the  positions  of  these  are.. 
nues,  and  marking  them  down»  as  it 
were,  in  a  kind  of  spiritual  chart? 
In  other  words,  what  task  can  engage 
them,  better  suited  to  those  long  win- 
ter nights,  than  that  suggested  by 
Pistus — to  inquire  into  all  ue  methods 
by  which  the  intercommunion  of  the 
seen  with  the  unseen  is  carried  on? 
They  will  set  about  it  forthwith.  And» 
hear  the  wise  resolution  with  whidi 
they  enter  upon  the  inquiry  :— 

"  In  listening  to  any  details  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  world  would  reject 
as  improbable  or  impossible,  we  shall, 
I  hope,  be  guided  by  a  wiser  feeling. 
We  will  weigh  them  on  their  evidence 
only :  if  that  is  sufficient  to  convince  a 
man  in  his  e very-day  conduct,  it  shall 
be  sufficient  for  us ;  if  not,  while  we 
stigmatise  nothing  as  impossible,  be- 
cause it  is  unusual,  we  shall  return  a 
verdict  of  'not  proven.*" 

The  plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  in- 
vestigation is  now  settled.  The  mystic 
8ymlK)lism  by  which  material  nature^ 
in  such  a  variety  of  ways,  seems  to 
point  to  spiritual  truth,  is  first  to  come 
under  consideration ;  then  aerial  phe^ 
nomena»  fiery  crosses,  comets,  and 
meteors,  whirlwinds,  and  sudden  tem- 
pests— viewed  as  prognostics  of  mo- 
mentous events  on  earth  ;  then  the 
various  luminous  appearances  to 
which  popular  belief  hias  ascribed  a 
supernatural  character,  **  stationary 
lights,  corpse-lights,  St.  Elmo's  lights, 
firedrakes,  and  Will  of  the  Wisp  ;** 
then  haunted  places,  and  the  tribes 
that  haunt  them,  whether  classic,  as 
'*  Naiads,  Fauns,  Satyrs^  Dryads, 
Hamadryads,"  &c.>  or  romantic^  as 
**  The  Brown  Man  of  the  Moors,  Fai- 
ries, the  GkxMl  People,  Trolls,  Tel- 
chcns.  Pixies,  and  Pixycolts,"  not 
for^tting  the  more  peculiar  house- 
goblins,  **  the  old  Lar,  and  our  own 
Robin  Good-fellow."  Then  the 
**  ffrand  question*'  is  to  be  debated, 
*'  If  the  spirits  of  the  departed  have 
ever  been  permitted  to  visit  the  living 
in  a  visible  form  ;"■  this  will  give  occa- 
sion to  speak  of  the  motives  of  ghostly 
visitations,  of  death-warnings,  of  dis- 
closures of  secret  crimes,  of  appari- 
tions in  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  and 
so  on.  After  this  will  come  dreams, 
and  the  second-sight;  and,  to  wind  up 
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Iho  wliolc  inquiry,  n  ginncc  nitl  Lc 
ttirown  Ht  the  jirounds  uf  the  onoc  so 
p^ncral  In'lict'.  in  ustruli>;Tv  iind  ivitth- 
CToft.  Truly,  as  one  ct'  the  fricnilB 
remark!",  "  a  comprohoiisivc  subject, 
and,  if  disciitiBFil  with  on  unprejudiced 
mind,  alinoat  fresh  ground." 

As  we  arc  not  going,  however,  to 
rcTicn  the  book,  but  merely  to  uull 
from  it  onytliinf!  tliat  seoms  to  us  par- 
ticularly aviulnblo  for  our  present  pur. 
pose,  of  tempering  with  a  li^ht  breuth 
of  fear  tbo  heat  of  ttic  Christiitai 
fire,  we  will  nut  follow  the  inijuircra 
through  the  several  i<tagC9  ot  their 
tjuik.  This  it  will  be  well  worth  the 
reader's  while  to  do  for  Iiiniself;  and, 
although  the  friuDds  took  nine  lughls 
to  cet  over  the  ";roiind,  lie  will  find  it 
easily  accomplished  in  one.  If  he  has 
a  plcasantcr  night  than  (hat  one,  this 
December,  lie  will  have  no  reai^on  to 
complain  of  his  winter.  In  the  mean- 
time, wo  will  hear  Tistus,  who  is  tho 
travelled  man  of  the  [Hirty,  tell  what 
once  bcfel  him  on  a  mounlniu  cxcur- 
eion  in  the  island  of  Madeira 

"  I  bdicTc  that  penple  with  the 
strongest  nerves  have  tlic  most  dreaiirul 
fits  of  panic  when  thry  havo  them  at  all. 
I  have  nnndervd  far  and  wiilo  in  tho 
mnat  precipitous  places  of  muunluini, 
nnil  never  felt  il  hut  nnep.  I  hail  a 
mind  to  try  if  the  I'irn  di>  Cidrao,  una 
o(  (liu  loriieat,  ami,  at  the  suiiiu  lime, 
»ti>ciio8t  mnnnluins  of  Madeira,  eoulil 
not  bu  sealoil  from  lhi>  I'ieo  dos  Arriei. 
ros.  It  was  a  (ino  day  in  spring — we 
tvlliered  our  homus  un  the  Arriciros, 
and  then,  with  uur  mountain-pute'ii  and 
a  shcjiheril  r(ir(;uide.  we  I'oniiuittvit  our- 
snlves  to  (he  narrow  isllimus  that  juina 
thi!  two  miinntaini.  Nurriw  it  )s_fi)r, 
on  I'Uher  itiile,  it  kIiiih-s  diiwn  almost 
IH'rjH-ndlcnlarly  hil<i  "  - 


;ihci 


1!  (Iiun  eiLfht 


feet  hronil, 
lini;  M-oria.  Iiid.itl,  si'lliia  Is  it,  (hat 
it  vibrates,  or  M-emn  ti>  tibrate,  in  a 
iH-avy  fcalu.  Whi>n  we  had  aeeoui- 
pliAlivd  liidf  (he  dbtance,  we  sat  linwn 
to  rust,  and  f;ixe  at  ilie  wnndiTTuI 
chasms  which  o|)vneil  belli 


II  tile  earth,  1  1i 


I  hi!  ihf 


nienl  uvit  a  ih'plh  lh:tt  it  inaLei  my 
bluud  run  cold  to  rveullect — now  croep- 
inK  along  (Ms  side  of  the  tatbnut,  now 


wor)(iug  like  worms  ftlouf;  that,  *r 
gtncicl  under  the  shadow  of  the  gntt 
Citlruo  itself.  Here,  on  a  little  plat- 
form of  turf,  my  friend  sat  down,  wrwT 
and  sick  at  heart,  while  I  rvMlrrJ, 
U'tth  a  good  coura;^,  still  to  follow  mi 
uuide.  On  we  went :  th«  path  was  i 
Ttdffo  of  about  eighteen  inches,  a  itttp 
precipice  above,  a  steep  precipiee  brio*. 
all  bare  rock — no  twining  root,  or 
friendly  twig,  tofjivathe  baod  a  GfB, 
nor  cvMi  an  uiMgiaary  hold.  Jutt  tbta 
the  northern  j;a1o  swept  a  maM  rf 
clouds  into  tlio  abyss,  and  it  leemMi  a> 
if  we  were  walkiai;  aIon|c  the  (d^uf 
(be  world.  I  began  to  feci  ft  little  ■»• 
comfortable,  when  my  ifoide,  by  war 
ef  consoling  me,  wrenched  a  large  rotfc 
from  its  place,  and  hurled  it  downward 
into  the  clouds.  I  lost  it  in  that  mA 
bed,  but  half  a  minute  ancrwaTili  lU 
cranh  came  np  from  lieneath,  ccbMd 
from  crag  to  crag,  and  seoniBg  as  if  ii 
came  from  another  world.  Oh,  1  that 
never  forget  that  tnomcnt  1  Hy  braa 
aecmi^  to  turn  round,  idj  lanb*  to  ban 
no  power  of  support,  and  1  fek  Ikat 
horrible  desire  of  lupinit  after  tberadk. 
the  di'scont  of  whicn  1  had  jut  wi^ 
nesied.  That  was  my  oolj  paaic,  m< 
I  thought  it  would  bafe  bicn  my  Cnl 
and  lost." 


Tlioro  ia  nothing  obruMMlf  p  . 
turul  in  tlic  above;  bnt,  ibe  qoe 
beinj;  raJM.'d,  to  what  inunediaiceHR 
we  arc  to  attribute  the  lerrifafe,  tai 
upiKireiitly  inali^  intliiciicei  wUA, 
in  cases  of  the  kind,  natuiv  miiai 
over  us,  a  solation  is  oflemL  wU 
••ires  to  IhcM  "  toya  uf  dcMCntiM*  ■ 
^.'hnslly  diaraeter  indeed.  Theipahv 
who  iiuilertakn  to  uiaw«r  iLa  qMMM 
is  named  Sophroa.  and  faore  iiwlAbi 


"iryoiiaskmTeplalMi.llw«»lNft*- 
liereditlubetbeimmadiatveibctanii*- 
tation.  The  nanu-.  pnir.  ■r«*fl*«a> 
RliiriiB  who  «ere ■apposed  loka^aM 
and  Innelv  si'enery.wera  alMMMiMdB 
be  Kified  with  an  •slnardiHiTMiMi 
over  tlie  mind  i  jut  aa,  !■  Oadrii  tM 
fairies  wiTe  gifted  wiU  tte  H 


rjs 


of  de|irivin([  th«_ 

..f  n-aion.  ^low,  that  IW  m«  aMM 
by  which  we  ar«     i fcj.  liM 

delight  In  makinf  OoA  waifa^  rfiA 
in  tlieowdve*  ar*  very  coad.  iMiriW 
of  thcmi>er«ofBaa,ii  'fT  | 

ill  iiM-lf,  nnJeontfatenl 
We  di>  not  remctabi 
iH'lieve.  that  the  |*i« 

darkoesti 
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which  Holy  Church  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  vindicated, — almost  inac- 
cessible to  man, — intended,  to  the  end 
of  the  world,  to  be  none  of  his,  to 
whomever  else  they  may  be  given.  ,  , 
.  .  .  .  True,  there  is  a  brighter 
side  to  the  picture.  An'jels  may  de- 
light in  solitudes  unstained  by  sin :  and 
peaks,  like  those  of  Chimbora90  and 
Himalaya,  may  be,  could  we  only  hear 
it,  vocal  with  the  songs  of  the  just 
made  perfect.  But  still  it  is  a  solemn 
thought  that  the  doom  has  been  once 
spoken,  which,  till  the  regeneration  of 
the  iieavens  and  earth  by  fire,  must  re- 
main in  some  sense  in  force,  '  Cursed 
is  the  ground  for  thy  sake.'  The  Church, 
we  know,  has  a  power  of  reversing  this 
curse ;  but,  till  she  has  blest,  it  remains, 
and  must  remain.  The  sorest  tempta- 
tions which  the  history  of  the  Church 
can  recount,  have  taken  place  in  the 
desert ;  also,  I  grant  you,  some  of  the 
mo.U  glorious  victories.  We  must  ex- 
pect the  one,  we  may  hope  for  the 
other." 

Wc  should  like  to  know  how  So- 
phron  would  account  for  the  fact,  that 
the  same  giddy  impulse  which  seizes 
the  wanderer  in  the  solitudes  of  the 
Alps  or  the  Andes,  is  also  not  unfre- 
quently  felt  by  those  who  look  down 
from  consecrated  minster-towers,  in 
which  christened  bells,  the  terror  of 
all  imps  of  darkness,  are  hung.  We 
have  felt  the  solicitations  of  the  dread- 
ful magnetism  ourselves,  when  look- 
innr  through  the  open-work  of  the 
spire  of  Strasburg;  and  more  than 
one  dizzy  brain  has  yielded  to  the 
fatal  fascination,  from  the  same  holy 
height.  It  is  not  many  years  since  a 
laughing  young  girl,  into  whose  pore, 
glad  soul,  the  thought  of  suicide  had 
never  thrown  its  shadow,  sprang  firom 
that  spire,  in  such  a  sudden  passion  of 
mad  terror,  to  the  pavement,  five  hun- 
dred feet  beneath.  Now  we  are  very 
much  mistaken  in  Sophron,  or  he  wiu 
confess  that  cathedral  steeples,  built  in 
the  ages  of  faith,  are  the  very  anti- 
podes, spiritually,  of  those  wild  and 
unchristianized  solitudes  which  **  Holy- 
Church  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
vindicated."  Exeter  Hall  may  sneer 
at  the  sacredness  of  a  Strasburg  min- 
ster, but  Sophron  does  not  believe 
that  Luther  was  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  religion  ;  or  that  the  day  of 
Pentecost  was  that  on  which  the  con- 
fession of  Aujjsburg  was  drawn  up. 
How,  then,  wdl  he  account  for  panics 
occurring  on  the  tops  of  Catholic  and 
devil-dreaded  belfhes? 


Leaving  that  auestion,  we  turn  to 
those  enigmatical  appeamnces  which, 
be  they  natural  or  supernatural  in 
their  origin,  are  oftenest  observed  to 
present  themselves  in  situations  unre- 
claimed, or  unreclaimable  by  the  hand 
of  man,  from  the  desolation  of  the 
primal  curse.  Of  this  kind  are  the 
lights  that  lure  unwarj  travellers 
into  marshes,  or  that  gleam  from 
lonely  headlands  on  stormy  nights, 
and  draw  the  inexperienced  seaman 
upon  sandbanks,  or  the  ledges  of  a 
rocky  shore.  Such  lights,  Pistus  tells 
us,  are  seen  in  nights  of  tempest,  along 
the  wild  capes  and  crags  of  Madeira ; 
glancing  up  and  down  precipitous  cliffs; 
leaping  over  mountain-chasms  and 
ragged  beds  of  torrents;  now  almost 
dipping  in  the  surf  that  beats  the  bot- 
tom oithe  rocks  ;  now  burning  on  the 
very  brow  of  the  beetling  sea-wall. 
"The  fishermen,"  says  Pistus,  "be- 
lieve them  to  be  tormented  souls,  thus 
working  out  part  of  their  punishment, 
and  testify  great  horror  at  the  appa- 
rition." 

All  this  our  philosophy  knows  how 
to  explain ;  but  Sophron  lias  something 
to  tell,  which  no  tneory,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  will  account  for.  What 
does  the  reader  think  of  this  ?— 

"There  is  a  bed-room  in  Lulworth 
Castle,  in  Dorsetshire,  where,  on  a  par- 
ticular spot  on  the  wall,  a  pale  pno8« 
phoric  light  is  always  to  be  seen  when 
the  windows  are  darkened.  I  have 
heard,  that  to  wake  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night,  and  to  see  this  pale  light  glaring 
quietly  on  you,  is  a  most  unpleasant 
tning.  And  so  the  proprietors  thought, 
for  they  had  the  wall  pulled  down  aikl 
rebuilt,  but  to  no  effect ;  the  light  ap- 
peared again,  and  is  to  be  seen  there  to 
this  day. ' 

We  confess  we  do  not  exactly  envy 
the  guest  at  Lulworth  Castle,  who  has 
to  sleep  in  this  particular  bed-room, 
after  an  evening  of  ghost-stories  about 
the  Christmas  fire. 

Under  the  chapter  of  death- warn- 
ings, the  following  is  related,  and  has 
a  pleasant  touch  of  horror  about  it  :— 

'<  When  a  man,  whose  whole  coarse 
of  life  had  been  marked  by  the  most 
flagitious  atrocities,  was  lying  on  his 
death-bed,  near  St  Ives  (in  Cornwall), 
a  black  ship,  with  black  sails,  was  ob- 
served to  stand  in  to  the  bay,  into  shal- 
lows where  seamen  felt  convinced  that 
no  ship  of  that  apparent  burden  could 
float.    At  the  moment  the  soul  pasted 
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from  the    body,  tlio  vessel  stood  oat 
again,  nor  was  it  ever  seen  more." 

We  do  not  know  wbctbcr  tbe  rea- 
der will  hv  aiU'cled  aa  wo  wore,  by 
the  following  account  of  a  dream  ;  but 
we  own  that  few  things  of  tbe  kind 
have  iuipres^ed  us  more  di»agrecably. 
So2)hrou  htqaiiur  : — 

**  A  married  lady  of  my  acquaintance 
dreamed  that  she  was  compelled  one  Sun- 
day to  stay  at  home,  while  the  rest  of 
her   family   wont  to  church ;  that  the 
houAC  was  one  which  she  hail  never  seen 
before ;  that  she  heard  a  knock  at  the 
door,  and  wont  to  open  it ;  that  a  man 
of  most  ill-faToured  appearance  entered, 
and  bef^an  to  insult  her,  on  which  she 
awoke  in  terror.     Some  time  after,  sho 
removed  temporarily  to  another  house, 
and  it  so  fell  out,  that  one  Sunday  she 
stayed  at  homo  herself,  in  order  that  the 
rest  of  her  family   might  be  able  to  jfo 
to  church.   While  there  alone,  shi'  heard 
a  knock  at  the  front  <Ioor,  and  there 
bein^  no   one  else  in  tho  house,  went 
down  to  open  it.   When  sho  had  reached 
the  hall,  the  remembrance  of  her  dream 
flashed  in  an  instant  aeross  her  mind, 
vet  she  had  not  suflicicnt  faith  in  it  to 
hesitate  about  opening;  the  door.     Sho 
did  so ;  and  behold  !  there  stood  a  man, 
the  exact  counterpart  of  him  whombhe 
had  seen  in  hi*r  dream.     She  sliut  the 
door  in  his  face,  locked  and  bolted  it, 
and  awaited  the  return  of  her  family  in 
f;reat  af^itation.     The  man  (\%  lioever  he 
was)   could  not  bo  found.     Now  that 
this  was  a  providential  warning  of  dan- 
ger, it  is  hardly  possible  to  deny." 

The  mention  of  dn^anis  loads  to 
that  of  second-sight,  and  this  t«>  pro- 
dictions  of  death  in  general.  Itelat- 
ing  to  tbi.H  tojiic,  a  curious  oirouni- 
stanrc  is  nit'iitioneil,  recorded  in  the 
account  of  tin*  plague  that  <li'|><»pnlated 
Konie  during  the  poutitirate  of  St. 
Agatha.  In  tho  dcail  of  the  night,  a 
knock,  .sometimes  >ingle,  sonu-tinu's 
repeated,  was  bean  I  at  tli**  d«K»r  of 
doonifd  hou'^e'-',  whether  at  tbe  time 
intected  or  not  ;  and  a^  many  knrM'ks 
iLS  were  beard  in  the  night,  s*)  nianv 
de:i;hs  followed  on  the  sue<>e<Mlingdav. 
There  i-*  .sniiii-thln'_'  Imnilile  in  the 
th<iU;rht  of  th<--c  knnrk^,  talliivi  at 
intervaU  alnng  the  >\V'\i\  >«tnet>,  in 
the  darkne-i^  of  niuht.  It  -^ivrs  von 
the  leelini'  a-*  if  the  jilagiie  were 
goin-jT  iVoni  d<N»r  t^  <hN>r.  making  up 
the  \\A  of  ht'i'  neM  batrh  of  \ietiuis. 


one  pcrliaps  still  more  iHglitfal  in  ill 
character,  accompanied,   as  wc  hare 
read  sonicwherc,  the plapic  with  whirb 
Basle  was  visited  at  tGo  end  of  tbf 
sixteenth  century;    the  dyin^r  them- 
selves,  in   the  unconscious    fantastic 
babblings  and  delirium  of    the  Ll< 
moments,    announced    the   nami-j  uf 
those  who  were  to  die  next  after  tht-m. 
Apparitions  of  the   dead  afivct  uf 
with  a  profounder  sense  of  terror  than* 
perhops,  anv  other  form  in  whidi  the 
IK)wcni  of  the  unseen  realm  can  ap- 
proach us.     It  is  not  more  terror :  it 
IS  terror  combined  with  shu«hlcnns 
antipathy — with  a  loathinc  vhirh  the 
idea  of  no  naturally  bodi1e«s  heiBj:, 
however    evil,  awakes.      The    blood 
does  not  curdle  so  at  tho  thought  of 
a  purely   dialx>lical  visit  at  iooy   &.«  ai 
that  of  Yindin<;  yourself  face  to  iaet 
with  one  who  has  been  what  you  anv- 
with  A  man  who  has  die<l,  and  hwa 
buri(>d.     You  Cannot,    in    iniajnniat 
such  a  visitant,  escape  the  assoeiatiiW 
of  the  cor|>se,  and  the  /n^Te^loChnt. 
and  the  atnios{)hero  of  death,  and  all 
the  charaoteristicfl  uf  mortalitr  wkick 
our  morthl  nature,  juat  because  it  if 
mortal,  recoils  from  with  the  most  ia- 
vinciblo  abhorrence.      In   prosentiaf 
to  the  reader,  therefore,  some  nccooc 
of  such  apparitions*  we  fed  chat  w« 
are  got  to  the  right  horrora.  the  hem* 
n^rs  ptir  erceUettee;  and  sot,  withuat 
further  preface,  wo  tranaeribe  the  M- 
lowing  story »   related  br  onr  frical 
Sophrun,  in'  tho  worda  of  Ladj  Fm- 
shawe  :~- 


•• 


And  here  (she  sajs)  I 
relating  the  following  *torj,  e 
by  Sir  Thomas  Daber,  Sir 
H reamer,  the  Dean  of  CaBtarbarj. 
many  more  gentlemen  and  paraaas  rf 
that' town.  There  lived,  Bot  ftr  taa 
('unt«Tbury,  a  gentleman  onlMCalsad 
Co1t|>eppvr,  whose  mochcr 
uiit>i  Lord  Strangford.  This 
had  a  sister,  who  lived  with 
world  said,  in  too  maeb  Iovcl 
ried  Mr.  Porter.  This 
sifter  bein;;  both  athetats, 
life  ftocordin^  to  their 
in  a  frulir  unio  the  vnah  of  their 


astls 


A  diilcrvut  kind  of  death- warniu''.  and      both  be  buried 


tor«,  where,  brfore  ihmw  iitMnad,  Asf 
pulled  some  of  their  ratWb  aadef  iw 
iiiother*H  hairs.  Withfaa  %  Ihw  dq« 
afiiT,  Mr*.  INN-trr  fell  akk  and  Asd. 
]|«T  brother  kept  her  hod|3r  ina«iABii 
h;>  buttiry,  saving  it  woM  Ml  WlMf 
before  he  died,  and  thtA  that  vtafl 
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night  of  her  death,  till  the  time  that  we 
were  told  the  story  (which  was  three 
months),  they  say  that  a  head,  as  cold 
as  death,  with  curled  hair  like  his  sis- 
ter's, did  ever  lie  by  him  when  he  slept, 
notwithstanding  ho  removed  to  several 
places  and  countries  to  avoid  it ;  and 
several  persons  told  us  they  have  felt 
this  apparition." 

Lady  Fanshawe's  high  character, 
Soj)hron  justly  remarks,  leaves  no 
room  for  the  least  hesitation  in  receiv- 
inn^  this  story,  one  of  the  most  singular 
that  ho  knows.  Pistus  agrees  that  the 
story  is  singular,  and,  we  think,  so 
will  the  reader.  Nor  is  it  more  sin- 
gular than  frightful :  we  cannot  con- 
ceive a  truer  hell  on  earth  than  that 
the  being  who  had  been  your  partner 
in  sin  while  alive,  should  refuse  to 
quit  you  when  dead. 

Here  i.s  a  story  less  horrible,  though 
scarcely  less  strange.  The  names  of 
the  parties  concerned,  it  is  mentioned, 
are  altered,  some  of  them  being  still 
alive : — 

*'  Lord  F.  was  on  his  travels  on  the 
Continent,  when  he  met  a  young  man 
engaged  in  a  similar  way,  with  whom 
he  grow  very  familiar.  Mr.  G.  (for  so 
I  will  call  his  friend)  gave  him,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  to  know  that 
the  end  of  his  life  had  been  predicted  to 
hira,  and  that  he  had  some  grounds  for 
bolioving  that  this  prediction  was  not 
without  its  weight  and  credibility.  *  As 
how  ?'  asked  Lord  F.  *  I  was  travel- 
ling with  two  friends,'  replied  the  other, 
*'ui  Italy,  and  at  Florence  we  agreed  to 
have  our  nativities  cast  by  a  woman 
there,  who  had  a  great  reputation  for 
astrological  skill.  She  foretold  that 
none  of  us  would  live  long,  and  named 
the  days  on  which  we  should  each  die. 
My  two  friends  are  dead,  and  that  at 
the  time  she  named  :  it  remains  to  see 
whether  her  prediction  will  be  verified 
ill  me.'  •  Pooh,  pooh  1'  cried  Lord  F., 
'  a  mere  coincidence ;  impossible  that  it 
should  happen  a  third  time.  But  what 
is  the  day  she  named  ?'  Mr.  G.  named 
one  about  six  months  distant.  *  And 
where  shall  you  be  then  ?'  pursued  Lord 
F.  *  At  Paris,'  *  Why,  I  shall  be  there 
too.  Let  it  be  an  engagement.  Come 
you  and  dine  with  me  on  that  very  day 
at  SL'ven  o'clock,  and  keep  up  your  spi- 
rits till  then.     1  shall  be  found  at  No. 

,  Rue  dc  .     Do  you  agree  to 

the  i)argain  ?'  *  AVillingly,'  replied  the 
other,  and  in  a  short  space  of  time  tho 
friends  separated.  The  six  months 
passed,  and  a  little  before  the  appointed 


day.  Lord  F.  found  himflelf  in  Paris. 
He  sent  a  note  to  Mr.  O.,  to  remind 
bim  of  his  engagement,  and  received  for 
answer  that  he  would  come.  However, 
a  day  or  two  after,  another  note  was 
brought  him,  in  which  Mr.  G.  said  that 
he  was  not  verv  well,  and  must  postpone 
the  pleasure  of  dining  with  Lord  f\  till 
another  time ;  that  the  indisposition  was 
very  trifling,  and  ere  long  he  hoped  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  waiting  upon  him. 
Lord  F.  thought  no  more  of  the  matter, 
ordered  dinner  on  the  day  that  had  been 
named  at  seven,  for  himself,  and  about 
six  o'clock  sentvhis  servant  to  Mr.  G.'s 
with  a  merely  formal  inquiry  how  he 
was.  Seven  o'clock  came ;  Lord  F.  sat 
down  to  dinner,  when,  just  as  he  was 
beginning  his  meal,  the  door  opened, 
and  in  walked  Mr.  G.  Ho  walked  in, 
it  is  true,  but  he  said  not  a  word,  went 
up  to  the  table,  and  went  out  again. 
Lord  F.  was  alarmed,  and  rang  the  bell, 
and  it  was  answered  by  the  servant 
whom  he  had  sent  with  the  message  of 
inquiry.  <  How  is  Mr.  G.  ?'  he  demand- 
ed. *  Dead,  my  lord,*  was  the  reply  : 
'  he  died  just  as  I  reached  his  house. 

Apparitions  of  beasts  form  a  puz- 
zling chapter  in  phantomology,  and 
have  something  very  demonish  about 
them.    Every  one  remembers 

"  Him  of  whom  the  ttoiy  nn, 
Who  ipoke  the  ipectre-hound  ia  Man.** 

But  it  Is  when  they  come  as  warnings 
of  the  approach  of  aeath,  that  phantom 
brute-shapes  suggest  tho  most  dis- 
quieting apprehensions.  Here  is  an 
instance  of  the  kind,  which,  Sophron 
says,  comes  to  him  so  attested,  that  he 
really  knows  not  how  to  disbclieyo 
it:— 

'*  A  family  in  the  east  of  England  has 
a  tradition,  that  the  appearance  of  a 
black  dog  portends  the  death  of  one  of 
its  members.  It  was  not,  I  believe, 
said  that  no  death  took  nlace  without 
such  warning,  but  only  that  when  the 
apparition  occurred,  its  meaning  was 
certain.  The  eldest  son  of  this  family 
married.  He  knew  not  whether  to  be- 
lieve or  to  disbelieve  the  legend.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  thought  it  superstitious 
to  receive  it ;  and  on  the  other,  he  could 
not,  in  the  face  of  so  much  testimony,  alto- 
gether reject  it.  In  this  state  of  doubt, 
the  thing  being  in  itself  unpleasant,  he 
resolved   to   say  nothing  on  the  sub- 

i'ect  to  his  young  wife.     It  could  only, 
le  thought,  worry  and  harass  her,  and 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  do  any 
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good.  He  kept  his  resolution.  In  duo 
course  of  time  he  had  a  family,  but  of 
the  apparition  he  saw  nothin<]f.  At 
lengtli  one  of  his  chihhvn  was  taken  ill, 
I  think  with  the  small-pox ;  but  the 
attack  was  ^li<;ht,  and  not  the  least 
danger  was  apprehended.  Ho  was  sit- 
ting down  to  dinner  with  his  wife,  when 
she  said,  '  I  will  just  step  up  stairs  and 
sec  how  the  child  is  going  on,  and  will 
be  back  again  in  a  moment.*  She  went, 
and  returning  rather  hastily,  said,  *  the 
child  is  asleep ;  but  pray  go  up  stairs, 
for  there  is  a  large  black  ilog  lying  on 
his  bed;  go  and  drive  it  out  of  the 
house.'  The  father  hud  no  doubt  of  tho 
result.  Ill'  went  up  stairs  ;  ihore  was 
no  black  dog  to  be  seen,  but  the  child 
was  dead." 

Pistus  immediately  "  caps*'  this  sto- 
rv  with  one  of  a  fumilv  in  Sussex,  in 
which  a  white  rabbit  apjioars,  a  few 
hours  l>cfore  death,  to  the  sick  man 
himself.  After  all,  a  white  rabbit  is 
not  so  susj)icious  a  messenger  to  come 
for  you,  from  the  other  world,  as  a 
black  do;; ;  thoujTh  thev  are  both  of 
them  unclean  beasts,  too. 

Dwarfs,  gnomes,  and  other  spirits  of 
a  gross  nature  and  sullen  mood,  nave  al- 
ways, and  in  all  countries,  I  K-en  liclievetl 
to  haunt  mines,  and,  as  caprice  sways 
them,  sometimes  to  obstruct,  some- 
times to  help  the  miners  in  their  work. 
Manv  northern  tales  of  the  **  wild  and 
wonderful"  are  founded  on  this  belief, 
which,  in  some  mountainous  regions, 
18  not  yc^t  extinct.  These  spirits  of 
the  mine  were  not  regar<led  with  un- 
mixed dread ;  only  care  was  taken 
not  to  ollend  them,  for  thev  were 
easily  movetl  to  anger,  and  their  re- 
venge was  terrilde.  Ketzel,  a  (Jer- 
nian  writiT  of  the  last  century,  who, 
being  a  Bvrf^nith^  or  director  of  mines, 
must  have  U^eii  well  acMpiaintcHl  with 
the  subject,  tells  us  a  gixnl  ileal  about 
them.  He  says  thev  rarely  let  them- 
selves be  seen  in  a  delined  sha[)e,  but 
rather  make  themselves  heard  under 
ground,  in  the  jiits  where  the  miners 
work,  and  particularly  when  either  a 
great  piece  of  g(M>d  fortune  or  a  great 
calamity  is  near.  At  night,  when 
few,  or  on  holidays,  when  none  of  the 
miners  are  in  the  ]>its,  they  have  their 
Fport,  and  make  a  noise  as  if  the  work 
were  going  on  in  th(.*  briskest  manner, 
especially  in  such  pit><  a^^  promise 
something  l''mm1.  Ilenre,  judge>  the 
^oo«l  Bergrath,  it  ajiprars  that  they 
lutenil,    by   buch    uoim.*s^   to  give  a 


hint  to  iho  miDors  to  work  in  tbc 
platres,  and  to  win  the  blessinp:  whi 
God  has  therein  laid,  and  to  brio* 
to  light.  When  these  9pirit««  are  n 
provoked,  they  do  no  hurt  to  any  odi 
but  he  who  mocks  or  speak.s  fcurnful 
of  them  Ls  sure  not  to  escape  their  r 
sentincnt,  but,  in  ascending  and  d 
scending,  is  squeezed  or  otherwise  ha 
hy  them.  And  it  is  a  belief  of  tl 
miners  that  he  who  is  so  hurt,  if] 
relate  before  the  ninth  day  what  k 
befallen  him,  must  on  the'  ninth  «!: 
die,  of  whieh  there  are  luany  t^ 
amples. 

Of  these  htrg-matmi^iHS  there  voul 
seem  to  be  two  sorts,  for  some,  vbr 
they  appear,  or  make  theiusetveoht^an 
bring  good  fortune,  some  evil.  Tk- 
seldom  take  a  Ti:»ible  form  ;  but  nic 
as  do,  show  themselves  in  the  appeu 
ance  of  a  diminutive  miner,  wiih 
burning  lamp;  these  portend  ^ 
luok,  and  indicate  rich  veins  of  tuv  t 
be  in  the  places  where  they  arc  «^ 
Oftener  the  light  only  is  neen,  gliJia 
swiftly,  as  if  carried  by  one  tlut  ru 
but  tlie  bearer  appcm  not.  Tha 
lights  bum  blue,  and  the  brighter  ihe 
are,  the  l)etter  the  omen.  On  tk 
other  hand,  when  visions  ofli«:Astic 
of  monsters  ai>|jcar  underground,  it : 
an  evil  prognosticy  ana  codububI 
there  follows  thereupon  great  iU-fiji 
tune. 

These  spirits,  Retzcl  8avs«  ut  i 
devils  or  mfernal  angels,  foUen  fivi 
a  better  state,  but  they,  as  wU  a 
the  spirits  of  fire,  air*  and  water,  ai 
creatures  sprung  from  the  <  h  ■■  ■> 
have  uo  higner  nature  than  that  of  ik 
elements,  and  will  bo  destxoyvl  wki 
the  elements  when  the  prMent  syaa 
of  things  ceases  to  be.  Xiceor  jvt» 
cannot  be  attributed  to  thrst  fl^ 
more  than  to  the  windt,  the  flooihw  a 
the  lightninn ;  they  have  tUr  iu  4 
good  and  ill-huniourt  tlieir  spdb  « 
fair  weather  and  foul ;  they  aiv/riMA; 
to  nuui  or  unfriendly,  jint  as  the  df 
ments  are,  with  just  as  little  iih  m^ 
as  little  blame.  Bat  minos  oie  tarn 
times  haunted  by  a  diflereat  kU  ci 
spirits,  as  Sophroo  shows  ia  the  6A0* 
ing  story  :— 


•I 


You  knnw  that  the  TThini^ia 
mines  run  out  far  aaderatath  Ihr  tm 
and  an*  some  of  tht  OMet  tcrrMt  ii 
l«ngland.  A  man  who  hoi  nwUrf  il 
his  life  in  tlwm,  and  hod  alvam 
a  lu^^h  character,  wti  leU  en  ■■  1 
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bed,  and  sent  for  the  clergy  man  of  his 
parish,  to  whom  he  had  been  previously 
known.  I  know  not  of  what  kind  the 
disease  was  ;  it  was  one,  I  am  assured, 
at  all  events,  that  did  not  affect  his 
mind  in  the  least,  and  that,  during  the 
whole  of  the  account  which  I  am  going 
to  give  you,  he  was  perfectly  and  most 
manifestly  himself.  He  related  it  on 
the  Avord  of  a  dying  man.  Ho  assured 
the  priest  that  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  in   the  mines,   for  the  voices  of 

f)crsons  Avho  had  long  been  dead,  to  be 
leard  as  in  conversation  or  debate.     I 
do  not  think  he  said  that  apparitions 
were   seen,  but  ho  affirmed  tnat  they 
were  heard  to  pass  along  the  passages 
with  a  loud  kind  of  rushing  noise;  that 
the  miners,  as  far  as  possible,  got  out 
of  the  way  on  these  occasions ;  that  the 
horses   employed  in  the  mines   would 
stand  still  and  tremble,  and  fall  into  a 
cold  sweat ;  and  that  this  was  univer- 
sally known  to  be  a  thing  that  might 
occur   any  time.     One  remarkable  in- 
stance he  gave.     The  overseer  of  the 
mine  he  used  to  work  was,  for  many 
years,  a  Cumberland  man,  but  being 
found  guilty  of  some  unfair  proceedings, 
lie   was   dismissed   by  the  proprietors 
from  his  post,  though  employed  in  an 
inferior   situation.     The  new   overseer 
was  a  Northumberland  man,  who  had 
the  burr  that  distinguishes  that  county 
very  strongly.     To  this  person  the  de- 
graded   overseer    bore    the    strongest 
hatred,  and  was  heard  to  say  that  some 
day  he  would  be  his  ruin.     He  lived, 
however,   in   apparent  friendship  with 
him;  but  one  day  they   were  both  de- 
stroyed together  by  the  fire-damp.     It 
was  believed  in  the  mine  that,  preferring^ 
revenge   to   life,    the  ex-overseer    had 
taken   his    successor,    less    acquainted 
than  ho  with  the  localities  of  the  mine, 
into  a   place  where  ho  knew   the  fire- 
damp to  exist,  and  that  without  a  safety- 
lamp,  and  had  thus  contrived  his  destruc- 
tion.    But  ever  after  that  time,  iu  the 
place  where  the  two  men  perished,  their 
voices  might  be  heard  high  in  dispute — 
the  Northumbrian  burr  being  distinctly 
audible,    and  so  also  the    well-known 
pronunciation  of  the  treacherous  mur- 
derer." 

We  will  give  but  one  more  story- 
out  of  this  volume  :  the  scene  of  it  is 
laid  on  board  a  Brazil  packet  :^ 

**  A  lady  was  lying  on  the  sofa  in  the 
ladies'  saloon,  when,  to  her  surprise,  a 
gentleman  entered  it  from  the  grand 
saloon,  and  passing  through  it,  went 
out  by  the  door  that  led  towards  the 
hold.  She  was  much  astonished,  both 
that  any  one  should  enter  the  room  at 


all,  at  least  without  knocking,  and  at 
not  recognizing  the  gentleman  who  did 
so,  as  she  had  associated  with  the  pas- 
sengers for  some  days.  She  mentioned 
the  matter  to  her  husband,  who  said 
that  he  must  have  been  confined  to  his 
berth  till  then,  but  that  it  would  per- 
haps* appear,  when  the  passengers  sat 
down  to  dinner,  who  he  was.  At  dinner- 
time the  lady  carefully  examined  her 
companions,  and  was  positive  that  no 
such  person  was  among  them.  She 
asked  the  captain  if  there  were  any  pas- 
senger not  then  at  table.  Ho  answered 
her,  that  there  was  not.  She  never  for- 
got the  circumstance,  though  her  hus- 
band treated  it  as  a  mere  fancy,  and 
thought  no  more  of  it.  Some  time  after- 
wards she  was  walking  with  him  in 
London,  when  she  pointed  out  a  gentle- 
man in  the  street,  and  said,  with  some 
agitation,  *  There !  there  I  that  is  the 
person  whom  I  saw  on  board  the  packet. 
Do  go  and  speak  to  him — ^pray  do  go 
and  ask  him  if  he  was  not  there.'  '  Im- 
possible, my  dear/  replied  her  husband ; 

*  he  would  think  that  I  meant  to  insult 
him.*  However,  his  wife's  importunity 
and  agitation  prevailed.  Stepping  up 
to  tho  gentleman  she  had  pointed  out, 
and  apologizing  for  the  liberty  he  was 
about  to  take,  *Pray,  sir,*  said  he,  *may 
I  ask  whether  you  were  on  board  the 
Brazil  packet  at  such  a  time?' 

*  No,  sir,'  replied  the  person  addressed, 

*  I  certainly  was  not ;  out  may  I  inquire 
why  you  thought  that  I  was  T  The  in- 
terrogator   related   the    circumstance. 

*  What  day  was  it  T  asked  the  other. 
That  having  been  settled,  *  Well,  sir,' 
said  the  stranger,  *  it  is  a  very  remark- 
able circumstance  that  I  had  a  twin 
brother,  so  like  myself  that  no  one  could 
tell  us  apart.  He  died,  poor  fellow,  in 
America,  on  that  very  day.* 

"Tho  most  remarkable  point  (ob- 
serves Pistus)  in  that  story,  IS  its  local- 
ism, so  to  speak.  A  man  dies  in  Ame- 
rica, and  his  spirit  is  seen,  on  that  very 
day,  on  board  a  ship  between  America 
and  England,  as  if  crossing  from  one 
country  to  the  other." 

Hero  we  take  leave  of  this  very 
pleasant  Christmas  party,  not  without 
renewing  our  recommendation  to  tho 
reader,  to  cultivate  their  further  ac- 
quaintance. We  have  put  before  him 
some  of  the  stories  they  tell,  but  we  have 
said  nothing  to  him  of  the  delightful  way 
in  which  they  talk  about  these  stories. 
We  have  passed  over  all  their  practi- 
cal reflections  on  the  subject  of  their 
discourse,  all  their  reasonings  as  to 
the  credibility  of  the  things  related, 
or  of  preternatural  relations  in  gene- 
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ral ;  all,  in  short,  in  the  little  volume, 
that  is  calculated  to  make  the  reader 
a  better  man.  The  reason  is,  we  don't 
want  to  make  the  reader  a  better  man, 
but  merely  a  more  uneasy  one.  We 
appeal  to  his  nerves,  not  to  his  con- 
science. Our  aim  is  not  to  improve, 
but  to  frighten  him.  Besides,  if  he 
thinks  reflections  upon  the  stories  he 
has  been  reading  would  do  hhn  good, 
what  is  to  hinder  him  from  making  as 
many  as  he  pleases  ?  There  they  are ; 
let  him  rellect  upon  them  for  himself. 

AVe  now  turn  to  another  treasury 
of  horrors,  to  wit,  Mr.  Joseph  Glan. 
virs  **  Collection  of  llelations,  in  proof 
of  the  real  existence  of  Apparitions, 
Spirits,  and  AVitches,"  pu])lished  in 
the  year  1088,  the  never-to-be-forgot- 
ten epoch  of  Britain's  delivurancc 
from  brass  money  and  wooden  shoos, 
and  of  Ireland's  from  money  and 
shoes  of  any  material  whatever. 

The  following  narrative  is  contained 
in  a  letter  of  Doctor  Ezekias  Burton 
to  Doctor  Henry  More  : — 

"About  ten  years  ago,  one  Mr. 
Bower,  an  antient  man,  living  at  Guild- 
ford in  Surrey,  Avas,  upon  the  highwav, 
not  far  from  that  place,  found  newly 
murdered,  very  barbarously,  having  one 
great  cut  cross  his  throat,  and  another 
down  his  breast.  Two  men  were  seized 
upon  suspicion,  and  put  into  gaol  at 
Guihlford,  to  another,  who  had  before 
been  committed  for  robbing,  as  I  sup- 
pose. That  night  this  tliird  man  was 
awakened  about  one  of  the  clock,  and 
greatly  terrified  with  an  old  man,  who 
had  a  great  gash  cross  his  throat,  ahnost 
from  ear  to  ear,  and  a  wound  down  his 
breast.  He  also  came  in  stooping,  and 
holding  his  liand  to  his  l)ack  :  thus  h(» 
appeared,  but  said  nothing.  The  thief 
called  to  his  two  new  companions  ;  they 
grumbled  at  him,  but  ma(to  no  answer. 

"  In  the  morning  he  had  retained  so 
lively  an  impression  of  what  he  liad 
seen,  that  he  spoke  to  them  to  the  same 
purpose  again,  and  thry  told  him  it  was 
nothing  but  his  phantasie.  But  he  was 
60  fully  persuiuled  of  the  reality  of  the 
apparition,  that  ho  told  two  others  of  it, 
and  it  came  to  the  cars  of  Mr.  Heading, 
justice  of  peace  in  Surrey,  and  cousin 
to  the  gentleman  that  was  murdered. 

**  He  immediately  sent  for  the  pri- 
soner, and  asked  him  in  the  tirst  place, 
whether  he  was  born  or  had  lived  about 
Guildford  ?  To  which  he  answered, 
No.  Secondly,  he  Inquired  if  he  knew 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  town,  or 
of  the  neighbourhood  ?  He  replied  that 
he  was  a  stranger  to  all  thereabout. 


Then  he  inquired,  if  he  had  ever  heard 
of  one  »Ir.  Bower?  He  said,  No. 
After  this  he  examined  him  for  what 
cause  those  two  other  men  were  impri- 
soned?  To  which  he  answered,  he 
knew  not,  but  supposed  for  some  rob- 
bery. 

"  After  these  preliminary  interroga- 
tories, he  desired  him  to  tell  him  what 
he  had  seen  in  the  night  ?    Which  he 
immediately  did,  exactly  according  to 
the    relation    he  (Mr.   Reading)    had 
hoard,  and  I  gave  before.     And  withal 
described  the  old  gentleman  so  by  his 
picked  beard,  and  that  he  was,  as  he 
called  it,  rough  on  his  cheeks,  and  that 
the  hairs   of  his   face  were  black  and 
white,  that  Mr.  Reading  saith,  ho  him- 
self could  not  have  given  a  more  exact 
description  of   Mr.   Bower    than  this 
was.     He  told  the  highwayman  that  ho 
must  give  him  his  oath  (though  that 
would  signify  little  from  such  a  rogue), 
to  which  the  man  readily  consented, 
and  took  oath  before  the  justice  of  all 
this. 

"  Mr.  Reading  being  a  rery  discreet 
man,  concealed  the  story  from  the  jury 
at  the  assizes,  as  knowing  that  this 
would  be  no  evidence  according  to  law. 
However,  the  friends  of  the  murdered 
gentleman  had  been  very  inquisitiTo, 
and  discovered  several  suspicious  cir- 
cumstances. One  of  which  was,  that 
those  two  men  had  washed  their  clothes, 
and  that  some  stains  of  blood  remained. 
Another,  that  one  of  them  had  denied 
he  ever  heard  that  Mr.  Bower  was  dead, 
where  as  he  had  in  another  place  con- 
fest  it  two  hours  before.  Upon  these 
and  such-Iikc  evidences,  these  two  were 
condemned  and  executed,  but  denied  it 
to  the  last.  But  one  of  them  said,  the 
other  could  clear  him  if  he  would,  which 
the  by-standcrs  understood  not. 

"  After  some  time  a  tinker  was 
hanged  (where,  the  gentleman  has  for- 
got),  who  at  his  death  said,  that  the 
murder  of  Mr.  Bower  of  Guildford  was 
his  greatest  trouble.  For  he  had  a 
hand  in  it ;  he  confesseth  he  struck  him 
a  blow  on  the  back  which  fetcht  him 
from  his  horse,  and  when  he  was  down, 
those  other  men  that  were  arraigned 
and  executed  for  it,  cut  his  throat  and 
rifled  him.  This  is  the  first  story  which 
I  had  from  Mr.  Reading  himself,  who  Is 
a  very  honest,  prudent  person,  and  not 
credulous." 

In  the  same  repertOTy  is  contained 
an  account  of  the  apparition  of  Edward 
Avon,  of  Marlborough,  which  was 
seen  by  his  son-in-law,  Thomas  God- 
dard,  of  the  same  place,  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  leaning  over  a 
stile  on  the  highway  between  HarL 
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boroiif^h  and  Ogborn.  Groddard  had 
a  good  deal  of  conyersation  with  the 
ghost  on  family  matters.  It  appeared 
to  him  several  times,  and  in  diSfTorent 
places ;  looked  in  upon  hira  at  seven 
o'clock  of  a  November  evening,  through 
his  shop-window,  and  met  him  as  he 
rode  down  the  hill  on  the  way  from 
Chilton,  "between  the  Manor-house 
and  Axford  farm-field,"  in  the  shape 
of  *'  somewhat  like  a  hare,"  at  which 
his  horse  started,  and  threw  him  in 
the  dirt :  on  getting  on  his  feet  again, 
after  this  fall,  he  saw  the  ghost  in  its 
proper  shape,  standing  about  eight 
feet  directly  before  him  in  the  way, 
and  it  said  to  him,  **  Thomas,  bid 
William  Avon  (that  was  the  ghost's 
son)  take  the  sword  that  he  hath  of 
me,  which  is  now  in  his  house,  and 
carry  it  to  the  wood  as  ye  go  to  Alton, 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  wood  by  the 
wavside  ;  for  with  that  sword  1  did 
wrong  above  thirty  years  ago,  and  he 
never  prospered  since  he  had  that 
sword.'*  Then,  after  various  other 
directions  about  family  affairs,  the 
spirit  vanished. 

Goddard  went  to  the  mayor  of 
Marlborough,  and  made  a  formal  de- 
position of  the  above  circumstances. 
The  mayor  ordered  him  to  do  as  the 
apparition  had  directed ;  and  the  next 
morning,  at  nine  o'clock,  he  and  his 
brother-in-law,  William  Avon,  went 
with  the  sword,  and  laid  it  down  in  the 
copse,  near  the  place  the  ghost  had  ap- 
pointcid  Goddard  to  carry  it.  As  they 
left  the  spot,  Goddard  again  saw  the  ap- 
parition of  Edward  Avon,  standing 
by  the  place  where  the  sword  was 
laid,  and  called  out  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  "  There  is  the  apparition  of  our 
father  !"  William  Avon  said  he  saw 
nothing  ;  upon  which,  Goddard  fell  on 
his  knees,  and  prayed,  "  Lord  1  open 
his  eyes  that  he  may  see  it ;"  to  which 
the  other,  instead  of  "Amen,**  re- 
sponded, "  Lord !  grant  I  may  not 
see  it,  if  it  be  thy  blessed  will.**  The 
apparition  then  beckoned  to  Groddard, 
and  said,  "  Thomas,  take  up  the  sword, 
and  follow  me."  Goddard  took  up 
the  sword,  and  followed  the  appari- 
tion about  ten  perches  further  into 
the  copse,  Avherc  he  laid  down  the 
sword  again.  At  this  time  he  saw 
something  stand  by  the  apparition, 
like  a  mastiff  dog,  of  a  brown  colour. 
On  Goddard's  laying  down  the  sword, 
the  apparition  took  it  up,  and  going 
a  few  paces  farther,  pointed  with  it  to 


the  ground,  and  said,  "  In  this  place 
lies  buried  the  body  of  him  whom  I 
murdered  in  the  year  1635  (thirty- 
nine  years  before),  which  is  now  rot- 
ten, and  turned  to  dust.*'  Goddard 
asked  him  why  he  had  committed  this 
murder,  and  the  ghost  said,  "  I  took 
money  from  the  man,  and  he  contended 
with  me,  and  so  I  murdered  him.*' 
Then  Goddard  said,  '^What  would 
you  have  me  do  in  this  thins  ?*'  and 
the  ghost  said,  "  This  is  that  the  world 
may  know  that  I  murdered  a  man, 
and  buried  him  \%i  this  place  in  the 
year  1635.'*  i^ 

The  place  to  which'  the  ghost  |>ointed 
was  a  (uy  and  bare  spot,  on  which  no- 
thing ctcw,  and  which,  as  Gk>ddard  de- 
scribed it,  was  like  a  grave  sunk-in." 
As  the  two  brothers-in-law  went  away 
together,  Avon  confessed  to  Groddaru 
that  he  had  heard  the  voice  of  the  ghost, 
but  had  neither  been  able  to  distinguish 
the  words,  nor  to  see  the  speaker. 

Against  the  credit  of  this  story,  Mr. 
Glanvil  mentions  two  things  that 
were  alleged  by  People  in  Marlbo- 
rough, who  knew  Thomas  Goddard; 
that  first,  about  a  year  before  he  saw, 
or  affirmed  he  had  seen,  his  father-in- 
law's  apparition,  he  left  off  goina  to 
church  (of  which  he  had  been  a  dili- 
gent frequenter),  and  "  fell  off  wholly 
to  the  nonconformists ;"  and  the  other, 
that  he  was  sometimes  troubled  with 
epileptic  fits.  But  to  these  reasons 
Mr.  Glanvil  docs  not  allow  much 
weight ;  observing,  that  a  man's  falling- 
off  to  the  nonconformists,  though  it 
may  argue  a  vacillancy  of  his  judg- 
ment, yet  affords  not  any  presumption 
of  a  defect  in  hb  external  senses,  as 
if  a  dissepter  were  less  able  to  discern 
when  he  saw  or  heard  anything  than 
a  sound  churchman.  In  this  we  agree 
with  Mr.  Glanvil :  it  is  not  sight  that 
a  dissenter  wants,  but  faith.  As  to 
the  epileptic  fits,  our  own  opinion  is> 
that  Goddard's  liability  to  these  was 
the  very  thin^  that  made  hun  also 
capable  of  seeing  ghosts.  However, 
our  author  will  not  say  positively  but 
what  the  apparition  may  have  been 
"some  ludicrous  goblin,"  personait- 
ing  the  ghost  of  old  Avon,  merely  to 
mystify,  or  "  take  a  rise  out  of"  the 
son-in-law.  For  Porphyrins  has  noted, 
that  demons  do  sometimes  personate  the 
souls  of  the  deceased ;  and  the  learned 
Von  Meyer  of  Frankfurt  confirms  this 
by  many  instances  within  his  own  expe- 
rience.   It  ought  to  be  observed  that 
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there  were  no  Iwrcs  found  in    die 

place  poinW  out  by  the  spectre,  but 
tliiB,  alter  forty  yeare  or  lugb,  ia  not 

JTerciulloiTslstory  "OfaDntch- 
man  that  could  see  jrhoala,  and  of  the 
i>bo!it  he  Baw  in  the  town  of  '^\'oo4l- 
bridge,  in  Suffolk";— 

"  Mr.  broom,  tho  minister  of  'Wood- 
bridge  in  SuiTolk,  inci?ting  onp  ilnj,  in 
a barl)cr'i  shop,  tn  tliut  lowii,  a.  Dutch 
lieutenant  (nlio  itbb  lilowti  up  with  Op- 
dam,  and  taken  ali  TO  out  of  tbevater, 
and  carried  t«  that  tonn,  whtTcho  was 
a  prisoner  at  laree)  vpontbc  occasion 
ot^Donedlsco-unc,  wastold  byhimthat 
ho  could  BOO  ghosts,  nndthiil  I  had 
locn  divers.  Mr.  Brooirt  roliuJ.i'i  him 
for  talking  so  idly,  ho  prrsi--!'  -  n  iL 
very  stiffly.  Some  dnjs  arti-r  liL'hling 
upon  him  a^nin,  hv  ask  him  irhctbcr 
bo  had  soon  any  ghoKt  since  his  coming 
to  that  toim?  To  wliich  hu  ruplyfed, 
'Ko.' 


out  oftlio  way.'  Mr.  Iti*i> 
all  to  l.r  .1  i,.'i..:i.  .!  j:<iii 
thoso  words,  i.i>uk  ln>;.I ... 
hrpl  him  liy  furix-  ii.  iu'  - 
he  held  him,  thcri 
flgainitt  them,  th: 
the  middle  of  tho 
p.ilms   of  hi' 


that  i 


•  Then 


1  lli<-v 


Mr.  Uruoni's  liunsis'whori 


t..:.-'rJi..i 


sooner  entering  in,  bat  the  bell  rw^ 
oat.  Mr.  Broom  preaently  scat  hii 
maid  to  learn  who  waa  dead.  Shr 
brought  word  that  it  was  nich  >  oar,  a 

taylor,  hIiu  djvd  >utl.lc-iil],  tbvu^  be 
bad  been  in  a  couautapUun  a  loDj;  tiMe. 
Anil  inauiring  after  the  timx  of  Wt 
dratb,  they  found  it  waa  as  {lanclBaDT 


iLy    wont    wltb    c 
.  glove  in  that  h 


ftt. 


In  A  BtoiT  of  »  botlcr  in  Inbiid, 
who  was  like  \o  have  tic«n  canitd 


point  it,  that  bo  "wnit  pcw»lTrtW 
rise  from  the  gronnd,  wherenpon  ifr. 

Croatrix    (Valentino     Gn-atrii,    « 


*■  But  notlong  after  tliiw. 

as  they  wi>ro 

walking  lof;ollier  up  t lie  t< 

>wn,  bo  said 

loM    Broom     Y.mdcr  to, 

iiics  a  ghost.' 

lo  seeing  nothing,    askt 

hiin  where. 

Ihciii 

,  bcfr 

about  it  was  ?     The  other 

said,  ■  It  is 

ovor  against  such  a  house. 

lookioK  ui."..:.'      ■  i'  : 

t,u.:li  a  !.i<lc. 

to  keep  their  bold:  -   a  oom- 

ilcrable  lima  he  was  carried  in  the  V 
I"  >.  I'  \i,..  .  head*,  aerctaltf 

ihi.'  corupnjiv  mill  riinnmji  nmhr  Hm 
to  [iruvvnt  Iiis  boiiw  hart  if  ha  tl*^ 
fa]!,  and  wiu  canaEl  We(«  it  ^mr 
tc  tho  pound,  ana  had  br  thai  bb^ 


)   hurt.' 


Th;. 


■ok    p.n 


put  Jiim  (or  a  whilo  to  c.m'p'mvc  p;tm. 

"  Bui  -spying  lliu  lieulenanl  lyo  like 
a  .h-.id  iji.j",  \:c  "rpt  up  n*  soon  on  hi' 
<iiuhl,  and  appliml  Jipust-lf  to  hii>  relief. 
With  the  hel)!  of  others  ht^, 
''  iCX  «hop,  wliiro  Jiey 
r  dowlk  his  hraat, 
tiinr  eiiilil  discern  nu  life  in  him.  At 
length,  what  with  the  strong  water, 
and  nhnt  with  well  rhafing  him,  he 
bcKan  1'>  stir,  and  when  he  ua-i  eiinut 
!■>  him<r)f,  his  liril  wnnU  wi-re.  •  I  will 
ii|m>w  you  no  wor--  ghrnt,.'    Tlu'n  he 

ibtinil   a  i>in>'   of  tuba ,    Iml    .\|r. 

Itr-om  ti.Id  him  he  shoul.t  t»ko  it  at  bi-> 
Itouxe;  for  Ik- feared,  siiould  hr' take  it 
■     viuhlmak.. 


n  the  prcMDoe  of  Ik  E«l 
of  Orrery. 

AuotbiT  Furious  point  in  this  iwr 
is,  llint  n  spectre  cune  to  «!■?«  badsr 
at  nijjLt,  bringing  with  it  a  fnyK- 
ijiLorin  n  wiHxIrn  diib,  wUek  illM 
him  ilrink  oir(iu  a  cue  fiir  fita  dH 
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whence  are  our  *' notions  of  spirits" 
derived,  that  we  should  make  agree- 
ment with  them  the  test  of  facts? 
And  then,  it  is  not  a  very  reasonable 
doctrine  that  a  spirit,  which  can  move 
a  body,  cannot  move  anything  that 
the  body  can  move. 

The  floating  of  persons,  who  are  un- 
der spiritual  influence,  in  the  air,  is 
no  uncommon  phenomenon.  We  have 
been  informed  by  an  eye-witness,  that 
one  of  the  ladies  at  Port- Glasgow,  who 
** spoke  with  tongues"  in  the  year 
1830,  flew  about  the  room  in  wnich 
the  prophesyings  were  held,  for  some 
time,  without  touching  the  floor.  A 
similar  phenomenon  is  the  riding  of 
witches  through  the  air  to  their  sab- 
bath. On  which  subject.  Doctor 
Antony  Homeck,  a  weighty  divine  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  speaks  as 
follows : — 

"  That  a  spirit  can  lift  up  men  and 
women,    and  grosser  substances,  'and 
convey  them  through  the  air,  I  question 
no  more  than  I  doubt  that  the  wind  can 
overthrow  houses,  or  drive  stones  and 
other  heavy  bodies  upward  from  their 
centre.     And  were  I  to  make  a  person 
of  a  dull  understanding  apprehend  the 
nature  of  a  spirit,  I  would  represent  it 
to  him  under  the  notion  of  an  intelligent 
wind,  or  a  strong  wind,  informed  by  a 
highly  rational  soul — as  a  man  may  be 
called  an  intelligent  piece  of  earth.  And 
this  notion  David  seemed  to  favour, 
•when     speaking    of    these   creatures, 
Psalm  civ.  4,  he  tells  ns  that  God  makes 
his  angels  wind,  for  in  the  original  it 
is  nn»  *°d  moBt  certainly  if  they  be 
so,  they  must  be  reasonable  windy  sub- 
stances ;  nor  doth  the  expression  which 
immediately  follows  in  that  verse  cross 
this  exposition — viz.,  that  he  makes  his 
ministers  a  flaming    fire ;  for  it's  no 
new  opinion  that  some  of  those  invisible 
substances  are  of  a  fiery,  and  others  of 
an  aiery  nature :  and  as  we,  God  gives 
rational  creatures  here  on  earth,  bodies 
composed  of  grosser  matter,  why  should 
it  seem  incongruous  for  him  to  g^ve  ra- 
tional creatures  above  us  bodies  of  a 
subtUer  and  thinner  matter,  or  such 
matter  as  those  higher  regions  do  af- 
ford ?  And  if  wind,  breaking  forth  from 
the  caverns  of  hills  and  mountains,  have 
such  force  as  makes  us  very  often  stand 
amazed    at  the    effects,   what  energy 
might  we  suppose  to  be  in  wind,  were 
it  informed  by  reason,  or  a  reasonable 
being  ?" 

A  carious  thing  happened  in  the 


year  1659,  at  Crossen  in  Silesia,  of  an 
apothecary's  servant.  The  chief  ma- 
gistrate of  that  town  at  that  time  was 
ttte  Princess  Elizabeth  Charlotte,  a 
person  famous  in  her  generation.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year,  one  Christo- 
pher Monigk,  a  native  of  Serbest,  a 
town  belonging  to  the  princes  of  An- 
halt,  servant  to  an  apothecary,  died, 
and  was  buried  with  the  usual  cere- 
monies of  the  Lutheran  church.  A 
few  days  after  his  decease,  a  shape  ex- 
actly like  his  in  face,  clothes,  stature, 
mien,  &c.,  appeared  in  the  apothe- 
cary's shop,  where  he  would  set  him- 
self down,  and  walk  sometimes,  and 
take  the  boxes,  pots,  glasses  ofi*of  the 
shelves,  and  set  them  again  in  their 
places,  and  sometimes  try  and  exa- 
mine the  goodness  of  the  medicines, 
weigh  them  in  a  pair  of  scales,  pound 
the  drugs  with  a  mighty  noise  in  a 
mortar,  nay  serve  the  people  that  came 
with  their  bills  to  the  shop,  take  their 
money,  and  lay  it  up  safe  in  the  coun- 
ter;  m  a  word,  do  all  things  that  a 
journeyman  in  such  cases  used  to  do. 
He  looked  very  ghastly  upon  those 
that  had  been  his  Mlow-eermmtBrn  iriio 


were  afraid  to  say  aajftibing  to  him, 
and  his  master  bong  sick  at  that  time 
of  the  gont,  he  was  often  very  trouble- 
some to  him,  would  take  the  bills  that 
were  brought  him  out  of  his  hand, 
snatch  away  the  candle  sometimes, 
and  put  it  behind  the  stove.  At  last, 
he  took  a  cloak  that  hung  in  the  shop, 
put  it  on  and  walked  abroad;  but 
minding  nobody  in  the  streets,  went 
along,  entered  into  some  of  the  citi- 
zens' houses,  and  thrust  himself  into 
company,  especially  of  such  as  he  had 
formerly  known,  yet  saluted  nobody, 
nor  spoke  to  any  one  but  to  a  maid- 
servant, whom  he  met  hard  by  the 
church-yard,  and  desired  to  go  home 
to  his  master's  house,  and  dig  in  a 
ground-chamber,  where  she  would  find 
an  inestimable  treasure ;  but  the  maid, 
amazed  at  the  si^ht  of  him,  swooned ; 
whereupon  he  lift  her  up,  but  left  such 
a  mark  on  her  flesh  with  lifting  her, 
that  it  was  to  be  seen  for  some  time 
after.  The  maid  having  recovered 
herself,  went  home,  but  fell  despe- 
rately sick  upon  it,  and  in  her  illness 
discovered  wnat  Monigk  had  said  to 
her,  and  accordingly  digged  in  the 
place  she  had  named,  but  found  no- 
thing but  an  old  decayed  pot,  with  a 
hcemutites  or  bloodstone  in  it.    The 
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princess  liercupon  caused  the  yowwr 
man's  body  to  be  digged  up,  wliicE 
tlu'v  found  pntrilied,  with  purulent 
matter  Mowing  from  it,  and  the  mas- 
ter being  advised  to  remove  the  younT 
man's  goods,  linen,  clothes,  and  things*^ 
he  left  behind  him  when  he  died,  oiit 
of  the  house,  the  spirit  thereupon  left 
the  house,  and  was  heard  of  no  more. 

Another  curious  thing  happened  in 
1^73,  at  lleichenbach  in  Silesia,  in 
which  also  an  apothecary  was  con- 
cerned, who  after  his  death  appeared 
to  divers  of  his  acquaintance,  and 
cried  out  that  in  his  lifetime  he  had 
poisoned  several  men  with  his  drugs. 
Thereupon  the  magistrates  of  the 
town,  after  consultation,  took  up  his 
body  and  burnt  it ;  which  being  done, 
the  spirit  disappeared,  and  was  seen 
no  more.  This  was  stated  to  Doctor 
Anthony  llorneck  by  a  very  credible 
witness. 

Webster,  a  writer  against  the  exist- 
ence of  witches  and  ai)paritions,  has 
recorded  a  story  which  makes  strongly 
against  his  own  views,  and  which  he 
nevertheless  seems  to  believe.  It  is 
quoted  out  of  his  *'  Display  of  Sup- 
posed Witchcraft,"  in  Doctor  II.  IVIore's 
letter  to  ^Ir.  Glanvil,  prefixed  to  Sa-- 
(hicismus  Triumphatus,  and  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  About  the  year  of  our  Lord   1032, 
near  unto  Chestcr-iu-the- Street,  there 
lived    one   AValktT,   a  ycoinuu-nian    of 
good  estate,  antl  a  widower,  wlio  had  a 
young  woman   to  his  kinswoman  that 
kept  his  house,   who  was   by  the  neigh- 
bours suspected  to  be  with   ehild,  and 
was,  towards  the  dark  of  the  evening, 
one   night   sent   away  with  one  Mark 
Sharp,  who  was  a  collier,  or  one  that 
digged  coals  under  ground,  and  one  that 
ha(i  been  born  in  J)  lack  burn  Hundred, 
in  Lancashire,  and  so  she  was  not  heard 
of  a  long  time,  and  no  noise  or  little 
Avas  made  about  it.     In  the  winter  tune 
after,  one  JamcsGrahain,  or  Grime  (for 
so  in  that  country  they  call  them),  being 
a  miller,   and   living  about  two   miles 
from  the  place  where  AValkcr  lived,  was 
one  night  alone  very  late  in  the  mill, 
grinding  corn  ;  and  as  nl)out  twelve  or 
one  o'clock  at  night,  he  came  down  the 
stairs  from  having  been  putting  corn  in 
the  hopper,  the  mill  doors  being  shut, 
there  stood  a  woman  upon  the  midst  of 
the  floor,  with  her  hair  about  her  ln»ad 
hanging  down  and  all  bloody,  with  ilve 
large  wounds  in  her  head.  He  being  much 
affrighted  and  ama/ed,  began  to  bkss 
him,  and  at  last  asked  her  who  she  was. 


and  what  she  wanted  ?  To  which  she 
said,  *  I  am  the  spirit  of  such  a  woman, 
who  lived  with  Walker;  and  bein^;  got 
with  child  by  him,  he  promised  to  send 
me  to  a  private  place,  where  I  should 
be  well  looked  to  till  I  Avas  brought  to 
bed  and  well  again,  and  then  I  should 
come  again  and  keep  his  house. 

"'  *  And  accordingly,'  said  the  appari- 
tion, '  I  was  one  nignt  late  sent  awaj 
with   one  Mark   Sharp,  who,   upon   a 
moor  (naming  a  place  that  the  miller 
knew)  slew  me  with  a  pick  (snch  as 
men  dig  coals  withal\  and  gaTe  me 
those  fi?o  wounds,  ana  after  threw  my 
body  into  a  coal-pit  hard  by,  and  hid 
the  pick  under  a  bank,  and  his  shoes 
and  stockings  being  bloudj,  he  endea- 
voured to  wash,  but  seeing  the  bloud 
would  not  wash    forth,  he    hid  them 
there.'    And  the  apparition  farther  told 
the  miller  that  he  must  be  the  man  to 
r(>veal  it,  or  else  that  she  must  still  ap- 
pear  and  haunt   him.     The  miller  re- 
turned home  very  sad  and  heavy,  but 
spoke  not  one  word  of  what  he  had  seen, 
but  eschewed  as  much  as  he  could  to 
stay  in  the  mill  Avithin  night  without 
company,  thinking  thereby  to    escape 
the  seeing  again  of  that  frightful  appari- 
tion. 

**  But  notwithstanding,  one  night 
Avhcn  it  began  to  bo  dark,  the  apparition 
met  him  again,  and  seemed  very  fierce 
and  cruel,  and  threatened  him,  that  if 
he  did  not  reveal  the  murder,  she  wonld 
certainly  pursue  and  haunt  him.  Yet 
for  all  this,  he  still  concealed  it  until  St. 
Thomas's  Kve,  before  Christmas,  when 
being,  soon  after  sunset,  walking  in  his 
garden,  she  appeared  again,  and  then 
so  threatened  and  afiVighted  him,  that 
he  faithfully  promised  to  reveal  it  next 
morning. 

"  In  the  morning  he  wrote  to  a  magis- 
trate, and  made  the  whole  matter 
knoAvn,  with  all  the  circumstances  ;  and 
diligent  search  beinjg;  made,  Uie  body 
was  found  in  a  coal-pit,  with  five  wounds 
in  the  head,  and  tne  pick,  and  shoes, 
and  stockings  yet  bloudy,  in  every  dr- 
cumstance  as  the  apparition  had  related 
unto  the  miller.  Whereupon  Walker 
and  Mark  Sharp  were  both  apprehended, 
but  would  confess  nothing.  At  the 
assizes  following  (I  think  it  was  Dor- 
ham)  they  were  arraigned,  found  gailty, 
condemned,  and  executed,  but  I  could 
never  hear  that  they  confessed  the  fact. 
There  were  some  that  reported  that  the 
apparition  did  appear  to  the  Judge,  or 
the  foreman  of  the  Jury  (who  was  aJlTe 
in  Ciiester-in- the- Street  about  ten  years 
ago,  as  I  have  been  credibly  infbrmed}, 
but  of  that  I  know  no  certadnty. 

*'  There  are  many  persons  yet  alive 
that  can  remember  this  strange  murder. 
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and  the  discorerj  of  it ;  for  it  was,  and 
sometimes  is,  as  much  discoursed  of  in 
the  north  country  as  anything  that 
almost  hath  ever  been  heard  of,  and  the 
relation  printed,  though  now  not  to  be 
gotten.  I  relate  this  with  the  greater 
confidence,  (though  I  may  fail  m  some 
of  the  circumstances),  because  I  saw 
and  read  the  letter  that  was  sent  to 
Serjeant  Hutton,  who  then  liyed  at 
Golds  brugh,  in  Yorkshire,  from  the 
judge  before  whom  Walker  and  Mark 
Sharp  were  tried,  and  by  \ihom  they 
were  condemned,  and  had  a  copy  of  it 
until  about  the  year  1658,  when  I  had 
it  and  many  other  books  and  papers 
taken  from  me.  And  this  I  confess  to 
bo  one  of  the  most  conyincing  stories 
(being  of  undoubted  verity)  that  ever 
I  read,  heard,  or  knew  of,  and  carrieth 
with  it  the  most  evident  force  to  make 
the  most  incredulous  spirit  to  be  satis* 
fied  that  there  are  really  sometimes 
such  things  as  apparitions.** 

Doctor  Henry  More  thoucht  this 
story  so  **  considerable,"  that  ne  raen- 
tioned  it  to  a  friend  of  his,  a  prudent 
intelligent  person.  Dr.  J.  D.,  who, 
of  his  own  accord,  oficred  him,  it 
being  a  thing  of  such  consequence,  to 
send  to  a  friend  of  his  in  the  north  for 
greater  assurance  of  the  truth  of  the 
narration,  which  motion,  ho,  (Dr.  H. 
;M.,)  willingljr  embracing,  he  (Dr. 
J.  D.)  accordingly  sent.  The  answer 
to  his  letter,  from  his  friend,  Mr* 
Shcphcrdson,  was  this  :<^ 

**  I  have  done  what  I  can  to  inform 
myself  of  the  passage  of  Sharp  and 
Walker.  There  are  very  few  men  that 
I  could  meet,  that  were  then  men,  or 
at  the  tryal,  saving  these  two  in  the 
enclosed  paper,  both  men  at  that  time, 
and  both  at  the  tryal.  And  for  Mr. 
Lumley,  he  lived  next  door  to  Walker ; 
and  what  he  hath  given  under  his  hand, 
can  depose,  if  there  wore  occasion. 
The  other  gentleman  writ  his  attesta- 
tion with  his  own  hand,  but  I  being  not 
there,  got  not  his  name  to  it.  I  could 
have  sent  you  twenty  hands  that  could 
have  said  thus  much,  and  more,  by 
hear-say,  but  I  thought  these  most  pro- 
per, that  could  spesdc  from  their  own 
eyes  and  ears." 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Shephcrdson,  the 
doctor's  discreet  and  faithful  intelli- 
gencer. Now  for  Mr.  Lumley's  tes- 
timony, it  is  this : — 

<*  Mr.  William  Lumley,  of  Lnmley, 
being  an  ancient  gentleman,  and  at  the 
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tryal  of  Walker  and  Sharp;  upon  the 
murder  of  Anne  Walker,  saith — That 
he  doth  very  well  remember  that  the 
said  Anno  was  servant  to  Walker,  and 
that  she  was  supposed  to  be  with  child, 
but  would  not  disclose  by  whom.  Bat, 
being  removed  to  her  aant*s  in  the  same 
town,  called  Dame  Carie,  told  her  aunt 
that  he  that  had  got  her  with  child 
would  take  care  both  of  her  and  it,  and 
bid  her  not  trouble  herself.  After  some 
tune  she  had  been  at  her  aunt's,  it  was 
observed  that  Sharp  came  to  Lumley 
one  night,  being  a  sworn  brother  of  the 
said  Walker's,  and  they  two,  that  night, 
called  her  forth  from  ier  aunt's  hoose, 
which  night  she  was  murdered. 

'*  About  fourteen  days  after  the  mur- 
der, there  appeared  to  one  Graime,  a 
fuller,  at  his  mill,  six  miles  from  Lum- 
ley, the  likeness  of  a  woman,  vrith  her 
hair  about  her  head,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  five  wounds  in  her  head,  as  the 
said  Graime  gave  it  in  evidence.  That 
that  appearance  bid  him  go  to  a  justice 
of  peace,  and  relate  to  him  how  that 
Walker  and  Sharp  had  murdered  her, 
in  such  a  place  as  she  was  murdered  ; 
but  he,  fearing  to  disclose  a  thing  of 
that  nature  against  a  person  of  credit, 
as  Walker  was,  would  not  have  done 
it ;  but  she  continually  appearing  night 
by  night  to  him,  and  pulling  the  cloat£es 
off  his  bed,  told  him  he  should  never 
rest  till  he  had  disclosed  it.  Upon 
which,  the  said  Graime  did  go  to  a 
justice  ofpeace,  and  related  the  whole 
matter,  nnereupon  the  justice  of  peace 
granted  warrants  ag^ainst  Walker  and 
Sharp,  and  committed  them  to  prison. 
But  they  found  bail  to  appear  at  the 
next  assises.  At  which  time  they  came 
to  their  tryal,  and  upon  the  evidence  of 
the  circumstances  with  that  of  Graime 
of  the  apparition,  they  were  both  found 
guilty,  and  executed. 

«  William  Luxlbt." 

'*  The  other  testimony  is  of  Mr. 
James  Smart,  of  the  city  of  Durham, 
who  saith^That  the  tryal  of  Sharp 
and  Walker  was  in  the  month  of  An- 

Sist,  1631,  before  Judge  Davenport* 
ne  Mr.  Fairfaair  gave  it  in  evidence 
upon  oath,  that  he  see  the  likeness  of  a 
cnild  stand  upon  Walker's  shoulders 
during  the  time  of  the  tryal.  At  which 
time  tne  judge  was  rery  much  troubled, 
and  gave  sentence  that  night  the  tryal 
was ;  which  was  a  thing  never  used  in 
Durham  before,  nor  after." 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  Mr,  Webster  and  Dr.  Htey 
More,  as  to  the  nature  of  this  appari- 
tion— ^the  former  holdbg  it  to  haTO 
been   the    ''astral   spirit   of  Anne 
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Walker ;  the  other  deriding  this  as  a 
fantastic  conceit  of  the  Paracelsists, 
and  insisting  that  it  was  her  soul. 
Perhaps  the  two  opinions  are  not  irre- 
concilable. However,  we  will  not  stop 
to  reconcile  them  here,  but  relate  ono 
more  story,  and  let  the  reader  go  to 
bed. 

Some  years  ago,  when  travelling  in 
Germany,  it  was  our  fortune  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
clerj^yman,  who  was  the  subject  of  a 
most   strange   and  frightful  spiritual 
visitation.     In  the  year  1838,  lie  had 
been  appointed  to  a  village  parish,  and 
entered  upon  his  work  with  an  ardour 
that  distinguished  him  in  all  his  pur- 
suits.    The  first  night  that  he  spent 
in   his  own  residence,   he   could   not 
sleep ;  hour  after  hour,  he  lay  tossing 
on  his  restless  bed,  and  rose  in  the 
morning  without  having  closed  an  eye. 
He  attributed  this,   however,  to   the 
excitement  of  his  spirits,  the  strange 
bed,  the  fatigue  of  his  journey — in 
short,  to  any  cause  but  what  proved  to 
be  the  true  one.     The  second  night 
came,  and  he  rested   no   better :  the 
third  and  the  fourth  equally  failed  to 
bring  him  repose.      He  changed  his 
hour  of  going  to  bed,    worked  hard 
during  the  day,  did  everything  possible 
to  win  sleep  to  his  pillow,  but  in  vain. 
It  might  be   on   the   seventh  or  the 
eighth  night  that  he  felt,  as  he  lay  fe- 
verishly turning  from  side  to    side, 
something  sitting,  as  he  thought,  on 
the  side  of  his  bed.    He  sat  up,  gp*oped 
with  his  hand  over  the  bed-coverings, 
to  the  place  where  the  pressure  seemed 
to  be,  and  was  sensible  of  something 
that  yielded  to  a  push,  but  immediately 
after  returned  to  its  former  place.    He 
got  up,  and  lighted  a  candle ;    there 
was  nothing  to  be   seen  on  the  bed, 
nothing  to  be  found  in  the  room,  that 
could  have  been  the  cause  of  bis  sen- 
sations.    He  lay  down  again,  leaving 
the  light  burning,  and  now  first  did  a 
superstitious  awe  steal  over  him,  when 
he  felt  the  weight  on  the  bed-side  as 
before,    while   his   eyes   assured  him 
that  nothing  visible  occupied  the  place. 
Of  sleep  there  was  now  no  hope,  and 
not  only  for  that  night,  but  for  many 
following,  till  the  health  of  the  man, 
thu4»  at  once  deprived   of  his  natural 
rest,  and  pursued  by  the  terrors  of  an 
invisible  world,  began  perceptibly  to 
give  way.     This  had  gone  on  about  a 


fortnight,  when  he  began  to  see  some- 
thing.    It  was  the  shape  of  a  woman 
veiled  from  head  to  foot,  as  it  seemed, 
in  a  grey  mist,  sitting  on  the  bed.   The 
haunted  man  began  to  fear  for  his  rea- 
son ;  he  wrote  to  Schubert,  to  Doctor 
Kerner,  to  Professor  Eschenmayer,  to 
every  one  he  could  hear  of,  as  versed  in 
the  secrets  of  psychology ;  he  detailed 
his  sufferings ;  he  supplicated  help.  As 
might  be  expected,  the  correspondence 
had  no  result  but  that  of  rendering  the 
case  more  hopeless.     The  sufferer  tra- 
velled from  one  master  of  the  mystic 
science  to  another ;  and  it  was  while 
on  a  visit  to  Schubert  that  we  became 
acquainted  with  him.     Of  course  all 
that  could  be  done  for  him  was  done, 
and  amounted  to  just — nothing.     He 
returned  in  despair  to  his  parish  ;  and, 
to  put  the  reality  of  the  apparition  to 
a  new  test,  he  spoke  to  it.     It  answer- 
ed.    He  related  this  to  his  friends ; 
they  smiled,  and  said  his  poetical  tem- 
perament was  carrying  him  too  far. 
More  than  one  said,  "  Send  Toar  spec- 
tre to  me  ;  if  there  be  anythmg  in  her» 
111  find  it  out."     He  promts^  to  do 
so,  and  kept  his  promise.     Sleep,  so 
long  a  stranger,  revisited  his  bed ;  but 
the  next  morning,  the  rash  inviter  was 
sure  to  come,  and  say,  one  visit  was 
enough  for  him,  a  second  such  night 
would  drive  him  frantic.     The  niece 
of  the  clergyman,  who  was  bis  house- 
keeper, a  good-hearted  and  reliffious 
girl,  heard  of  this,  and  begged  her 
uncle  to  send  her  the  apparition :  he 
did  it  from  time  to  time,  to  have  a 
night's  sleep.     The  phantom-lady,  in 
all  her  visits  to  others,  kept  silence ; 
no  one  but  the  clergyman  ever  beard 
her  speak ;  perhaps,  because  no  one 
else  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  her. 
But  what  she  said  to  him,  he  conld 
never  be  induced  to  tell.      So  stood 
the  matter  when  we  were  bronght  into 
contact  with  him:  as,   for  aught  we 
know,  it  stands  to  this  hoar.     From 
other  sources  we  have  learned  that  he 
often  passes  his  night  in  the  open  air, 
to  evade  the  dreaded  visitation,  unwil- 
ling to  la}'  too  heavy  a  tax  on  the  self- 
sacrificing  affections  of  his  niece.     At 
such  times,  his  village-parishioners  of- 
ten lie  awake  till  the  dawn,  listening 
with  a  heart-clutching  fear  to  the  un- 
earthly tones  which  his  voice  and  his 
guitar  conspire  to  send  forth  into  the 
shuddering  night* 
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THE  ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  CAHP-^STiPOLBON  BONAPABTE. 


The  sayings  of  soldiers  and  those  re- 
lated to  them  have  been  memorable  m 
all  ages. 

A  Lacedemonian  mother,  address- 
ing her  son  goin<j  to  battle^  said — 
"  Return  living  with  your  shield,  or 
dead  upon  it." 

Xerxes,  menacing  Leonidas  with  the 
overwhelming  numbers  of  his  armvy 
said — **  Our  arrows  will  obscure  tne 
sun."  **Well,"  replied  the  Spartan, 
*'  we  shall  fight  all  the  better  in  the 
shade." 

Commanders  have  been  remarkable 
for  the  ready  tact  of  their  improvisa- 
tions. Ca3sar  stumbled  and  fell  on 
landing  in  Africa.  He  instantly  af- 
fected to  kiss  the  soilj  and  exclaimed— 
**  Africa !  I  embrace  thee." 

When  Dessaix  received  his  death- 
wound  at  Marengo,  his  last  words 
were — "  Go  and  assure  the  First  Con- 
sul that  my  only  reffret  in  leaving  life 
is,  that  I  have  not  done  enough  to  be 
remembered  by  posterity." 

A  drummer,  one  of  whose  arms  waa 
carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the 
moment  he  received  an  order  to  beat 
the  "charge,"  exclaimed — **I  have 
still  one  hand  left,"  and  beat  with  the 
remaining  hand. 

On  catching  the  first  sight  of  the 
!Mamelukes,  drawn  np  in  order  of  bat- 
tle on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  view 
of  the  pyramids,  Bonaparte,  riding 
before  the  ranks,  cried — '*  Soldiers  I 
from  the  summits  of  yonder  pyramids 
forty  generations  are  watchinff  jou." 

To  a  troop  of  artillery  wmch  had 
failed  in  then:  duty,  he  said — '*Thifl 
Hag  that  you  have  basely  deserted 
shall  be  placed  in  the  Temple  of  Mars, 
covered  with  crape — your  corps  is  dis- 
banded." 

On  hearing  the  first  gun  of  the 
enemy  at  Fnedland,  he  excltumed — 
'* Soldiers!  it  is  an  auspicious  day. 
It  is  the  anniversary  of  Miren^o." 

The  fourth  regiment  of  the  line  on 
one  occasion  lost  its  eagle — **  What 
have  you  done  with  your  eagle?" 
asked  Napoleon.  '*  A  regiment  that 
loses  its  eagle  has  lost  all.  Yes,  but 
I  see  two  standards  that  you  have 
taken.     'Tis  well/'  concluded  he>  with 


a  smile— ''you  shall  have  another 
eaffle." 

He  presented  Moreaa,  on  one  occa- 
sion^ with  a  magnificent  pair  of  pistols 
as  a  cadeau,  "L  intended,"  said  he, 
**  to  have  got  the  names  of  your  vic- 
tories engraved  upon  them,  but  there 
was  not  room  for  them." 

A  sentinel  who  allowed  General 
Joubert  to  enter  Napoleon's  tent  with- 
out giving  the  password  was  brought 
before  him — * '  Go, "  said  he— .' '  the  man 
who  forced  the  Tyrol  may  well  force  a 
sentinel." 

A  general  officer,  not  eminently 
distinguished,  once  solicited  a  mar- 
shal's baton—--''  It  is  not  I  that  make 
marshals,"  said  he — "  it  is  victories." 

On  the  field  of  Austerlitz,  a  young 
Kussian  officer,  taken  prisoner,  wag 
brought  before  him-»"  Sire,"  said  the 
young  man,  **  let  me  be  shot  I  I  have 
sufiered  my  jzuns  to  be  taken."— 
"  Young  man,^  said  he,  **  be  consoled  1 
Those  who  are  conquered  by  my  soU 
diers,  may  still  have  titles  to  glory.'* 

When  the  Duke  of  Montebelk),  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  from  a  cannon- 
ball.  Napoleon,  then  in  the  meridian 
of  his  imperial  glory,  rushed  to  the 
litter  on  which  the  dying  hero  wag 
stretched,  and  embracing  him,  and 
bedewing  his  forehead  wltn  his  tears, 
uttered  mese  untranslateable  words..^ 
''Lannes!  me  reconnais  tu? — c'est 
Bonaparte !  c'est  ton  ami  I" 

In  the  Hussian  campaign  he  spirited 
on  his  troops  by  the  assurance — *'  Sol- 
diers I  Russia  is  impelled  by  Fate  I 
Let  its  destiny  be  accomplished !" 

On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of 
Moscowa,  the  sun  rose  with  uncom- 
mon splendour  in  an  unclouded  firma- 
ment—"  Behold  I"  exclaimed  Napo- 
leon to  his  soldiers,  *'  it  is  the  sun  of 
Austerlitz." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  battle 
of  Austerlitz  was  commenced  at  sun- 
rise, and  that  on  that  occasion  the  sun 
rose  with  extraoi:dinary  splendour. 

At  Montereau  the  guns  of  a  battery 
near  his  stafi*were  ineffective,  owing 
to  having  been  ill-pointed.  Napoleon 
dismounted  from   his   charger,  and 
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pointed  them  with  his  own  hands, 
never  losing  the  skill  he  acquired  as 
an  artillery  officer.  The  grenadiers 
of  his  guard  did  not  conceal  their  ter* 
ror  at  seeing  the  cannon-balls  of  the 
enemy  falling  around  him — **  Have  no 
fears  for  me^"  he  observed,  **  the  ball 
destined  to  kill  me  has  not  yet  been 
cast." 

In  his  celebrated  march  from  Fre- 
jus  to  Paris,  on  his  return  from  Elba, 
one  of  the  raiments  at  Grenoble  hcsi- 
tated  before  declaring  for  him.  lie, 
with  a  remarkable  instinct,  leaped 
from  his  horse,  and  unbuttoning  the 
breast  of  the  grev  surtout  he  usually 
wore,  laid  bare  his  breast—**  If  there 
be  an  individual  amons  j'ou,"  said  he, 
'*  who  would  desire  to  Kill  lus  general 
^■his  emperor — ^let  him  fire." 

It  was,  however,  in  his  harangues 
to  the  soldiers,  delivered  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  and  inspired  by  the 
exigency  of  the  occasion,  and  bv  the 
circumstances  with  which  he  found 
himself  surrounded,  that  his  peculiar 
excellence  as  an  orator  was  developed. 
The  same  instinct  of  improvisation 
which  prompted  so  many  or  his  strate- 
gical evolutions,  was  maniibsted  in  his 
language  and  sentiments.  At  an  age, 
and  in  the  practice  of  a  profession,  in 
which  the  resources  of  the  orator  are 
not  usually  available  or  even  accessi- 
ble, he  evinced  a  fertility,  a  supple- 
ness, and  a  finesse,  which  bordered  on 
the  marvellous,  and  which,  with  an 
audience  not  highly  informed,  might 
caiiily  pass  for  inspiration.  >Vhat  lan- 
guage it  were  l)est  to  use,  what  con- 
duct it  were  best  to  pursue,  and  what 
character  it  were  l>ost  to  assume  on 
eaeh  occasion  which  presented  itself, 
he  appeared  to  know,  instantaneously 
and  mstinctively,  without  considera- 
tion, and  without  apparent  effort  of 
judgment,  lie  gaineu  this  knowledge 
from  no  teacher,  for  he  never  had  a 
mentor ;  he  gained  it  not  from  expe- 
rience, for  he  had  not  years.  lie  had 
it  iLs  a  gift.  It  was  a  natural  instinct. 
While  he  captured  the  j)ontificaI  cities, 
and  sent  the  treasures  of  art  of  the 
Vatican  to  Paris,  he  was  profoundly 
reverential  to  the  i)ope.  Seeking  an 
interview  with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
the  li«Mitenant  of  artiWcry  sj)run;;  from 
the  people,  met  the  dc'scendanl  of  the 
Ciesars  with  all  the  ])ri(le  of  an  c<jual, 
and  all  the  elevated  courtesy  of  a  high- 
born chevalier.  He  enforced  disci- 
pline, honoured  the  arts  and  sciences, 


protected  religion  and  property^  nd 
respected  ace  and  sex.  Ib  toe  city 
he  sacked,  ne  put  sentinela  at  tb 
church  doors  to  prevent  the  deaecra- 
lion  of  the  altar.^  To  aet  the  example 
of  respect  for  divine  tliiiigay  he  ooia- 
mandod  his  marshals  with  the  staflsto 
attend  mass.  He  manajged  opinioo, 
and  twined  popular  prejndioe  to  the 
purposes  of  power.  In  Egypt,  ha 
wotud  wear  the  tnrban  and  qoote  the 
Koran.  His  grains  for  administratioB 
was  no  way  inferior  to  hb  gcnios  for 
conquest.  He  could  not  brook  a  ra- 
I>erior,  even  when  his  rmnk  and  pofr 
tion  were  subordinate. 

In  his  first  Italian  campugiif  aa  the 
general  of  the  Directory,  he  treated, 
not  in  the  name  of  the  directors^  bat 
in  the  name  of  Bonaparte.  He  wm 
not  merely  commander-iii-cliief  of  the 
army— he  was  its  master;  and  the 
army  felt  this,  and  the  rqiaUicaB  tfr> 
citly  acknowledged  it.  Ite  oite 
generals  quailed  nnder  the  eaglMyt 
of  this  youth  of  fire-aad-twentT. 

His  eloquence  of  the  Sdd'has  m» 
example  in  ancient  or  modern  tiaeL 
His  words  are  not  the  words  of  a  aor- 
tal. They  are  the  annoonoeiiientt  d 
an  oracle.  It  is  not  to  the  enwiMi 
that  are  opposed  to  him  thai  heipcaka 
nor  do  his  words  refer  to  the  eonatty 
he  invades.  He  addrcaaea  Ei 
and  speaks  of  the  world*  If  ha 
nates  the  army  he  leadi^  it  is 
GRAND  abmtI  If  ho  rofan  Io  tha  b»> 
tion  ho  rcpreaenta,  it  ia  tbb  oHUff 
NATION  I  lie  biota  einpirei  froaa  Ai 
map  with  the  dash  of  hia  mb»  aad  drti 
down  new  kingdoms  wita  the  Ifll  rf 
his  sword.    He  praoomieea  tta  ftai  rf 


=•-* 


dynasties  amidst  thmder  a 
nmg.  His  Toioe  ia  thtToi 
tiny  I 

To  reprodnoo  his  hJjsKljr 
language,  after  die  fever  of 
enthusiasm,  in  the  midat  of  «iU  i 
was  uttered,  has  cooled 
zardons.    It  mar  aeem  to  ! 
the  ridicnUms.    SoUimityil 
the  hearer  u  not  esdied  tol 
pitch,  does  so.  At  _ 
years  and  opwardalof  a 
the  very  generatioa    *^* 
thusiasm  of  Tietoff]f 
away,  and  anochar 
whose  asniralioBB  *^ 
to  far  dii 
other  1        1. 
meats- 
have  grown 
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poleon's  splendour^  militaty  renown 
was  all  in  all.  The  revolution  had 
swept  away  all  political  and  almost  all 
geographical  landmarks.  An  unde- 
fined future  presented  itself  to  all 
minds.  The  marvellous  achievements 
of  the  French  armv  itself^  led  by  a 
boy  on  the  plains,  illustrated  in  other 
days  by  Roman  glory,  heated  all  ima- 
ginations to  a  point  which  enabled 
them  to  admire  what  may  seem  to  bor- 
der on  bombast  in  the  present  preva- 
lence of  the  intellectual  over  the  ima- 
ginative, and  of  the  practical  over  the 
poetical. 

Let  the  reader,  then,  trjr  to  trans- 
port himself  back  to  the  exciting  scenes 
amidst  which  Kapoleon  acted  and 
spoke. 

At  six-and-twenty  he  superseded 
Scherer  in  the  command  of  the  army 
of  Italy,  surrounded  with  disasters, 
oppressed  with  despair,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  every  provision  necess^y 
for  the  well-being  of  the  soldier.  Bfe 
i'ell  upon  the  enemy  with  all  the  con- 
fidence of  victory  which  would  have 
been  inspired  by  superior  numbers, 
discipline,  and  equipment.  In  a  fort- 
night the  whole  aspect  of  things  was 
changed ;  and  here  was  his  first  ad- 
dress to  the  army  :— 

"  Soldiers  I — Yon  have,  in  fifteen  days, 
gained  six  victories,  taken  twenty-one 
standards,  fifty  pieces  of  cannon,  seve- 
ral fortresses,  made  fifteen  hundred  pri- 
soners, and  killed  or  wounded  more  toan 
ten  thousand  men  I  You  have  eq|ualled 
the  conquerors  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine. 
Destitute  of  all  necessaries,  you  have  sup- 
plied all  your  wants.  Without  cannon,  you 
have  gained  battles — ^without  bridges, 
you  have  crossed  rivers ! — ^without  shoes, 
you  have  made  forced  marches ! — with- 
out brandy,  and  often  without  bread, 
you  have  bivouacked  I  Republican  pha- 
lanxes, soldiers  of  Liberty,  alone  could 
have  survived  what  you  have  suffer- 
ed !  Thanks  to  you,  soldiers  I — your 
grateful  country  has  reason  to  expect 
great  thiues  of  you  I  You  have  still 
battles  to  hgbt,  towns  to  take,  rivers  to 
pass.  Is  there  one  among  you  whose 
courage  is  relaxed?  Is  there  one  who 
would  prefer  to  return  to  the  barren 
summits  of  the  Appenines  and  the  Alps, 
to  endure  patiently  the  insults  of  these 
soldier-slaves  ? 

t(  No  I — there  is  none  such  among  the 
victors  of  Montenotte,  of  Millesimo,  of 
I)6go,  and  of  Mondovi ! 

"  My  friends,  I  promise  you  this  glo- 
rious conquest;  but  be  the  liberators. 


and  not  the  scourges  of  the  people  yoa 
subdue !" 

Such  addresses  acted  on  the  army 
with  electrical  efifect.  Bonaparte  had 
only  to  walk  over  northern  Italy,  pass* 
ing  from  triumph  to  triumph  m  that 
immortal  campaign  with  a  ntdlity  and 
rapidity  which  resembled  the  shifbinff 
views  of  a  phantasmagoria.  Heent^ed 
Milan,^  and  there,  to  swell  and  stimu- 
late his  legions,  he  again  addressed 
them:— 

*<  You  have  descended  from  the  amn- 
mits  of  the  Alps  like  a  cataract.  Pied- 
mont is  delivered.  Milan  is  your  own. 
Your  banners  wave  over  the  fertile 
plains  of  Lombardy.  You  have  passed 
the  Po,  the  Tessino,  the  Adda— those 
vaunted  bulwarks  of  Italy.  Your  fa- 
thers, your  mothers,  your  wives,  your 
sisters,  your  betrothed,  will  exult  in 
your  triumphs,  and  will  be  proud  to 
claim  you  as  their  own  Yes,  soldiers, 
you  have  done  much,  but  much  more  is 
still  to  be  accomplished.  Will  you  leave 
it  in  the  power  of  posterity  to  say  that 
in  Lombardy  you  have  found  a  Capua  ? 
Let  us  go  on  I  We  have  still  forced 
marches  to  make,  enemies  to  subdue^ 
laurels  to  gather,  and  uisults  to  avenge. 

*'  To  re-establish  the  capitol,  and  re- 
erect  the  statues  of  its  heroes ;  to  awake 
the  Roman  people  suoJk  under  the  torpor 
of  ages  of  bondage ; — ^behold  what  re- 
mains to  be  done !  Aftemccomplishing 
this,  you  will  return  to  your  hearths; 
and  your  fellow-citizens,  when  they  be- 
hold you  pass  them,  will  point  at  yon 
and  say — lie  wa$  a  soldier  of  the  arm»  of 
Italy  r 

Such  language  was  never  before  ad^ 
dressed  to  a  French  arm^.  It  excited 
the  soldiers  even  to  delirium.  Ther 
would  have  followed  him  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  Nor  was  such  an  event 
foreign  to  his  thoughts.  The  army  no 
longer  obeyedp— it  was  devoted.  It 
was  not  led  by  a  mortal  commander 
—it  followed  a  demigod. 

When  he  sailed  from  the  shores^  of 
fVance>  on  the  celebrated  expeditioii 
to  Egypt,  the  destination  of  the  fleet 
was  confided  to  none  but  himself.  Its 
course  was  directed  first  to  Malta» 
which,  as  is  well  known,  submitted 
witJiout  resistance.  When  lying  off 
its  harbour,  Bonaparte  thus  addressed 
the  splendid  army  which  floated  around 
him: — 

**  Soldiers  t— Yoa  are  a  wing  of  the 
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army  of  England.  You  haTo  made  war 
on  mountain  and  plain,  and  have  made 
siej^es.  It  still  remains  for  you  to  make 
a  maritime  war.  The  legions  of  Rome, 
which  you  have  sometimes  imitated,  but 
not  yet  equalled,  warred  with  Carthago 
by  turns  on  the  sea  and  on  the  plains  of 
Zama.  Victory  never  abandoned  them, 
because  they  were  brave  in  combat,  pa- 
tient under  fatigue,  obedient  to  their 
commanders,  and  firm  against  their  foes. 
But,  soMiers  !  Europe  has  its  eyes  upon 
you;  you  have  great  dcfstinies  to  fullil, 
battles  to  wage,  and  fatigues  to  suffer." 

"When  tlic  men  from  the  mast  tops 
discovered  the  towers  of  Alexandria, 
Bonaparte  first  announced  to  them  the 
destination  of  the  expedition  : — 

"  Frenchmen  ! — You  are  going  to  at- 
tempt conquests,  the  effects  of  which  on 
the  civilization  and  commerce  of  the 
world  are  inciilculable.  Behold  the  first 
city  we  are  about  to  attack.  It  was 
built  by  Alexander." 

As  he  advanc<?d  throiigli  Egypt  he 
Eoon  perceived  that  he  was  among  a 
jK'oplc  who  were  fanatical,  ignorant, 
and  vindictive,  who  distrusted  the 
Christians,  but  Avho  still  more  pro- 
foniidlv  deteste<l  the  insults,  exactions, 
pritle,  and  t)  runny  (if  the  Mamelukes. 
To  Hatti-r  thrir  j)n*judices  and  ctmfnna 
their  hatred,  ,he  addre.-^ed  them  in  a 
pruelamatiun  conceived  in  their  owu 
Oriental  style  :— 


*'  Cadis,  Shriks,  Imans,  Charbadgys, 
thev  will  sny  to  vou  that  I  have  come  to 
destrov  your  religion  !  Bt  lieve  them 
not.  'iMl  them  that  1  come  tu  re>torc 
your  rights,  and  to  punish  your  usurpers, 
and  that  I,  much  more  than  tht)  Manie- 
lukes,  respect  God,  his  prophet,  and  the 
Koran ! 

•'  Tell  it  to  the  people  that  all  meu 
are  djual  before  (.Jo«l.  Sny  that  w  i«dom, 
tah'Utf!,  and  virtue,  alone  constitute  the 
diffirence  between  man  and  man. 

*'  Is  there  on  your  land  u  fine  farm  ? — 
it  belongs  to  the  Mamelukes.  Is  there 
anywhere  a  beautiful  slave,  a  tine  horse, 
a  splendid  house? — they  all  belong  to 
the  Man  elukes.  If  Kuypt  be  really 
their  t'ariii.  bt  them  sliuw  nliat  grant 
(jod  liaM  giM'U  til*  m  of  it.  Hut  (iod  is 
ju«»t  ami  nHTtilul  tnwanU  hi-<  peoide. 
All  Kgypliau'*  have  i  .jual  riiilit-?.  I.«'t 
the  nin.-t  wi-i',  the  mo-t  enli^hlintd,  nnd 
the  tno<t  virtuous  rule,  and  the  pooplo 
i%ill  III*  happy. 

**  TluTe  wrre  informer  days  among 
you  great  eities,  great  canals,  and  \a'it 
trade.     AVhat  has  dcbtruycd  all  these, 


if  it  be  not  the  cupidity,  the  inJ«*Uer, 
and  the  tyrannv  of  the  Maniclakei  ? 

*'  Cadis,  Sheiku,  Imaim,  Cbarbadf^, 
tell  it  to  the  people  that  we  also  are  Xxwt 
Mussulmans.  Was  it  not  we  that  ^nb* 
dued  the  pope,  who  cxbortcU  Datioas  to 
war  on  tne  Mussulmans  ?  Are  we  not 
also  friends  of  the  Grand  Signer  ? 

*'  Thrice  happy  those  who  shall  he  ob 
our  side  ! — ^happy  those  who  shall  bt 
neuter !  they  wift  have  time  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  us,  and  to  join  with  ■>. 

"But  woe,  woe  to  those  who  i^hall 
take  arms  for  the  Mamelukes,  and  who 
shall  combat  against  ns  I  For  tbto 
there  will  be  no  hope!  They  shall  p«r- 
i:>h !" 

After  nuolling  the  rerolt  at  Cure, 
ho  availcu  himself  of  the  terror  and 
8U])erstition  of  the  Egyptians,  to  pr»* 
sent  himself  to  them  as  »  superior  Us 
ing,  as  a  messenger  of  Goi]»  and  the 
inevitable  instrument  of  Fate  :— 

<*  Sheiks,  llomas,  Worshipperaof  Ma> 
homet,  tell  the  people  that  those  wke 
have  been  my  enemies  shall  have  do  r^ 
fuge  in  this  world  or  In  the  next  I  b 
there  a  man  among  them  so  blind  as  asC 
to  sec  Fate  itself  directing  my  mov^ 
ments? 

"  Tell  the  people  that  since  the  worU 
was  a  world,  it  has  been  written,  that  a^ 
tvr  having  destroyed  the  enemies  of  Is- 
laniism — after  having  beaten  downthdr 
crosses,  I  should  curae  from  the  dcpcKt 
of  the  west,  to  fulHl  the  task  which  kas 
been  committed  to  me.  Show  the  pe^ 
pie  that  in  the  holy  vohimo  of  the  &#> 
ran,  in  more  than  twcntr  places,  wksl 
happens  has  been  foreCohi,  and  wliat  wfl 
happen  is  like  wise  written. 

**  1  can  call  each  of  von  to  aeeoani  tm 
the  most  hidden  thongnts  of  yonrkssrt; 
for  1  know  all.  even  tne  things  yon  hate 
nut  whispered  Co  another.  BnC  a  An 
will  come  when  all  the  worM  wffl  piaiiV 
stH'  that  I  am  conducted  by  erdsrs  frsm 
above,  and  that  no  efforta 
against  xe  P 


Wh(>rc  Charlatanism 
pon  mcust  i'fTcctivet  be 
nut  to  wickl  it  for  the 
hi«  ends. 

Alter  the  18th 
ed  by  his  brilliant 
phisi>(l  the  Directory  with  the 
tone  of  a  master  who  &mmamk 
c«iunt  of  hi!!i  servant^  aodai 
he  were  already  abiolBia 
France ; — 


■*  What  hare   yea 
France  which  1  left  yea 
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such  splendour  ?  I  left  you  peace— I  re  • 
turn  and  find  war.  I  left  you  the  millions 
of  Italy — I  return  and  find  spoliation  and 
misery  1  What  have  you  done  with  the 
hundred  thousand  brave  French,  my 
companions  in  arms,  in  glory,  and  in 
toil  ?     They  are  dead  1" 

Bonaparte  was  remarkable  for  con- 
temptuously breaking  through  the  tra- 
ditions of  military  practice.  Thus,  on 
the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  he 
adopted  the  startling  and  unusual 
course  of  disclosing  the  plan  of  his 
campaign  to  the  private  soldiers  of  his 
army: — 

**  The  Russians,*'  said  he,  "  want  to 
turn  my  right,  and  they  will  present  to 
me  their  flank.  Soldiers,  I  will  myself 
direct  all  your  battalions  ;  depend  upon 
mc  to  keep  myself  far  from  the  fire,  so 
long  as,  with  your  accustomed  bravery, 
you  bring  disorder  and  confusion  into 
the  enemy's  ranks ;  but,  if  victory  were 
for  one  moment  uncertain,  you  would 
sec  me  in  the  foremost  ranks,  to  expose 
myself  to  their  attack.  There  will  be 
the  honour  of  the  French  infantry — the 
first  infantry  in  the  world.  This  victory 
will  terminate  your  campaign,  and  then 
the  peace  we  shall  make  will  be  worthy 
of  France,  of  you,  and  of  me  !*' 

What  grandeur,  combined  with  what 
pride,  we  find  in  these  last  words  I 

His  speech  afler  the  battle  is  also  a 
chef'd'omvre  of  military  eloquence.  He 
declares  his  contentment  with  his  sol- 
diers— he  walks  through  their  ranks-* 
he  reminds  them  who  they  have  con- 
quered, what  they  have  done,  and  what 
will  be  said  of  them ;  but  not  one  word 
does  he  utter  of  their  chiefs.  The 
emperor  and  the  soldiers — France  for 
a  perspective — ^peace  for  a  reward-^ 
and  glory  for  a  recollection  I  What  a 
commencement,  and  what  a  termina- 
tion I — 

**  Soldiers  1  I  am  content  with  yon; 
you  have  covered  your  eagles  witn  hn- 
mortal  glory.  An  army  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  commanded  by  the  empe- 
rors of  Russia  and  of  Austria,  have  been, 
in  less  than  four  hours,  cut  to  pieces 
and  dispersed  ;  whoever  has  escaped 
your  sword  has  been  drowned  in  the 
lakes.  Forty  stand  of  colours  —  the 
standards  of  the  imperial  guard  of  Rus- 
sia— one  hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of 
cannon,  twenty  generals,  and  more  than 
thirty  thousand  prisoners  are  the  results 
of  this  day,  for  ever  celebrated.  That 
infantry,  so  much  boasted  of,  and  in 


numbers  so  superior  to  you,  conld  not 
resist  your  shock,  and  henceforth  yon 
have  no  longer  any  rivals  to  fear. 

"  Soldiers  1  when  the  French  people 
placed  upon  my  head  the  imperial  crown, 
I  entrusted  myself  to  you ;  I  relied  upon 
you  to  maintain  it  m  the  high  splendour 
and  glory,  which  alone  can  give  it  valne 
in  mv  eyes.  Soldiers  I  I  will  soon  bring 
you  back  to  France ;  there  you  will  be 
the  object  of  my  most  tender  solicitude. 
It  will  be  sufficient  for  you  to  say,  '  / 
W(u  at  the  battle  of  AutterUtz,*  in  order 
that  your  countrymen  may  answer, 
•  Voila  un  brace  P  " 

On  the  anniyersary  of  this  battle, 
he  used  to  recapitulate  with  pleasure 
the  accnmulatea  spoils  that  rell  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  and  he  used 
to  inflame  their  ardour  against  the 
Prussians  by  the  recollection  of  those 
victories;  thus,  on  the  morning  of 
another  fight,  he  apostrophised  his 
soldiers  in  the  following  manner:— 
''Those,"  pointing  to  the  enemy, 
"and  yourselves,  are  you  not  still  the 
soldiers  of  Austerlitz  ?"  This  was  the 
stroke  of  a  master. 

'*  Soldiers  I  it  is  to-day  one  year,  this 
very  hour,  that  you  were  on  the  memor- 
able field  of  Austerlitz.  The  Russian 
battalions  fled  terrified ;  their  allies 
were  destroyed  ;  their  strong  places^ 
their  capitals,  their  magazines,  their 
arsenals,  two  hundred  and  eighty  stand- 
ards, seven  hundred  pieces  of  cannon, 
five  grand  fortified  places,  were  in  your 
power.  The  Oder,  the  Warta,  the  de- 
serts of  Poland,  the  bad  weather,  no- 
thing has  stopped  you.  All  have  fled 
at  your  approach.  The  French  eagle 
soars  over  the  Vistula ;  the  brave  and 
unfortunate  Poles  imagine  that  they  see 
again  the  legions  of  SobieskL 

**  Soldiers  I  we  will  not  lay  down  our 
arms  until  a  general  peace  has  restored 
to  our  commerce  its  liberty  and  its 
colonies.  We  have,  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Oder,  recovered  Pondichery,  our 
Indian  establishments,  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  and  the  Spanisb  colomes.  Who 
shsil  give  to  the  Russians  the  hope  to 
resist  destiny  ?  These  and  yourselves. 
Are  we  not  the  soldiers  of  Austerlitz  ?** 

He  commenced  the  Prussian  cam- 
paign hj  a  speech  that  burned  and 
flashed  like  lightning  itself—    ' 

**  Soldiers  I  I  am  in  the  midst  of  yott. 
Ton  are  the  vanguard  of  a  great  people. 
Ton  must  not  return  to  France  unless 
you  return  nnder  triumphal   arches. 
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Whatl  flhall  it  bo  said  that  you  havo 
braved  tho  seasons,  the  deep,  the  de- 
ports, conquifred  Europe,  several  time  3 
coalesced  anfai^^:t  you,  carried  your 
fi^lory  from  the  East  to  the  West,  only 
to  return  to  your  country  like  fujaritives, 
and  to  hear  it  said  that  the  French 
eagle  had  taken  ili^ht,  terrified  at  the 
aspect  of  the  Prussian  armies?  Let  us 
advance,  then ;  and  since  our  modera- 
tion has  not  awakeno<l  them  from  their 
astonishing  intoxication,  let  them  learn 
that  if  it  is  easy  to  obtain  any  increase 
of  power  from  the  friendship  of  a  great 
people,  its  enmity  is  more  terrible  than 
tho  tempests  of  the  ocean." 

On  tho  cvc  of  his  celebrated  entry 
intu  Berlm,  be  excited  the  pride  of 
Lis  troops  by  ]>iacing  before  tuem  the 
rA])idity  of  their  luarch,  and  the  gran- 
deur of  their  triumphs  : — 

"The  forests,  the  defiles  of  Fran- 
conia,  the  Saale,  and  the  Elbe,  which 
your  fathers  had  not  traversed  in  seven 
years,  you  have  traversed  in  seven  days, 
and  in  this  interval  you  have  fought  four 
fights  and  one  pitched  battle.  You 
havo  sent  the  renown  of  vour  victories 
before  you  to  Potsdam  and  to  Brrlin. 
You  have  made  sixty  thousand  prison- 
ers, taken  sixty-five  standards,  six 
hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  three  for- 
tresses, and  more  than  twenty  generals; 
and  yet  nearly  one-half  of  you  still 
lament  not  having  tired  a  shot.  AH  tho 
provineeA  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  as 
tar  as  the  b<iiiks  of  the  Oder,  will  be  in 
your  power." 

It  is  true,  and  it  will  occur  to  every 
mind,  that  a  large  i>art  of  the  force  of 
this  clo/iuence  of  the  camp  in  the  case 
of  Bona])iirte9  depended  on  the  as- 
tounding character  of  the  facts  which 
be  had  the  j lower  of  repeating.  Even 
now,  after  these  miracles  of  military 
prowess  have  lx>en  repeated  in  as 
many  versions  bv  an  bundrcd  con- 
temjwrary  historians  in  every  living 
language,  we  cannot  read  these  simple 
references  to  them  without  iK'ing 
overwhelmed  with  amazement.  The 
narrative  of  them  border.**  oflen  on 
the  impossible,  and  forcibly  imprc'^iscs 
us  with  the  justness  of  the  adage,  tluit 
truth  is  often  mun;  Avonderful  than 
fiction,  and  that  the  historian  has 
often  to  record  that  from  which  the 
novelist  would  ^hrillk. 

At  £ylau,  he  thus  honoured  the 
memory  Kyi  hi:*  brave  warriors  who 
Lad  fallen :— . 


"Yon  have  morcbed  af^ainst  tte 
enemy,  and  vou  have  pursued  hna,  joar 
swords  in  his  reins,  over  a  spaee  M 
eighty  leagues.  You  have  takeo  froa 
him  sixty-five  pieces  of  cannon,  siztecA 
standards,  and  Killed,  woniuled,  or  eap» 
tured,  more  than  forty-ftve  ihoasand 
men.  Our  braveg  who  have  remained  ea 
the  field  of  battle  havo  died  a  giorioas 
death.  Theirs  is  the  death  of  tras 
soldiers." 

At  FriedLmd,  ho  again  i^KMtro- 
pLiscd  hia  army :— . 

'*In  ten  days  yon  hare  takea  oas 
hundred  and  twenty  pieces  of  cannoa, 
seven  standards,  killed,  wounded,  or 
captured  sixty  thousand  Russian  pri- 
soners ;  taken  from  the  enemr  all  iti 
•  hospitals,  all  its  magasines,  all  its  am* 
balances,  the  fortress  of  Koenigsbnn, 
the  three  hundred  vessels  that  wtrs  ■ 
the  port,  laden  with  OYory  species  tf 
munitions,  and  one  hundred  and  saHj 
thousand  muskets  that  Eoglaad  htm 
sent  to  arm  our  enemies.  From  tks 
banks  of  the  Vistula  yon  have  pitsid  U 
those  of  the  Nicmen,  with  the  rapidkj 
of  'the  eagle.  You  celebrated  aft  Aai- 
terlitz  the  anniversary  of  mj  eoroa^ 
tiun;  you  have  this  year  eelabratodhcfs 
tho  anniversary  of  Marengo.  SoUkn 
of  the  grand  army  of  Franee,  von  have 
been  worthy  of  yonrselvea 


In  I809y  when  prepared  to 
Austria  for  her  treacheryp  W 
a<lopted    the    bold    and 
course  of  confiding  to  tho 
great  designs.    He  "'-glfrd 
the  soldiers,  and  made  taem 
8])irit  of  his  vengeance ;  he 
lowed  himself  to  be 
them,  and  made  kis 
What  a  military  ekm 
following  ipeoch  I— 


ly  Ui 


« Soldiers!  I  was 
when  the  sovereign  of  Aafltria 
my  bivouac  in  Moravia  s 
implore  my  clemeney,  aadV 
friendship  for  me,   his 
campaigns.    AusftrT 
to  our  generosity ;  three 
perjured  herselfT    Oar  peal 
arc  a  sure  gaarantea  Jt  Vk 
that  await  us;  fbranar^ 
the  enemy  ackaowledlgelU 
our  very  aipeet." 


It  was  with  •  ] 
mated  tho  army  ■ 


the  £ng] 
move  wilu 
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"  Soldiers !  march ;  throw  yourselves 
upon  them  in  a  torrent,  if  these  feeble 
battalions  of  the  tyrants  of  the  deep  will 
even  wait  for  your  approach.  Do  not 
wait  to  inform  mc  that  the  sanctity  of 
treaties  has  been  vindicated,  and  that 
the  manes  of  my  brave  soldiers,  mur- 
dered in  the  ports  of  Sicily,  on  their  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  after  having  escaped 
all  the  perils  of  the  deep,  of  the  deserts, 
and  of  a  hundred  fights,  have  at  last 
been  appeased !" 

It  was  also  to  beat  down  the  power 
of  his  implacable  and  eternal  enemy, 
that  he  harangued  the  army  of  Grer- 
many,  on  its  return,  and  that  he 
opened  before  its  yiew  the  conquest  of 
Spain : — 

**  Soldiers !  after  having  triumphed 
on  the  Danube  and  the  Vistula,  you 
have  traversed  Germany  by  forced 
marches — I  order  you  now  to  traverse 
Franco  without  a  moment's  repose. 
Soldiers!  I  have  need  of  you.  The 
hideous  presence  of  the  leopard  defiles 
the  peninsula  of  Spain  and  Portugal; 
let  it  fly  terrified  at  your  look.  Carry 
vour  victorious  eagles  even  to  the  co- 
lumns of  Hercules ;  there,  also,  you 
have  treachery  to  revenge.  Soldiers  I 
you  have  surpassed  the  renown  of 
modern  armies,  but  have  you  equalled 
the  glories  of  the  legions  of  Rome,  who, 
in  the  same  campaign,  triumphed  on 
the  Rhine  and  on  the  Euphrates,  in 
Illyria  and  on  the  Tagus  ?" 

Let  us  now  pass  to  the  penultimate 
act  of  this  gorgeous  drama.  Behold  1 
the  scene  is  the  court  of  Fontainbleau. 
Listen  to  his  solemn  adieiix  to  the 
faithful  remains  of  his  army — to  those 
soldiers  who  could  not  bring  them- 
selves voluntarily  to  separate  from 
their  general,  and  who  were  weeping 
around  him.  Antiquity  affords  no 
scene  at  once  so  heart-rending  and  so 
solemn : — 

'*  Soldiers !  I  make  you  my  adienz. 
For  twenty  years,  that  we  have  been 
together,  I  have  been  content  with  you ! 
I  have  always  found  you  on  the  road  to 
glory.  All  the  powers  of  Europe  are 
armed  against  me  alone ;  some  of  my 
generals  have  betrayed  their  duty  and 
France.  France  has  deserved  other 
destinies.  With  you  and  the  other  braves 
who  have  remained  faithful  to  me  I  could 
have  maintained  a  civil  war,  but  France 
would  have  been  unhappy.  Be  faithfid 
to  your  new  kin? — be  obedient  to  your 
new  chiefs--«na  do  not  abandon  your 


dear  country.  Do  not  lament  my  fate. 
I  shall  be  happy  so  long  as  I  know  that 
you  also  are  happy.  I  might  have  died. 
If  I  have  consented  to  live,  it  is  still  to 
your  glory.  I  will  write  the  great  deeds 
that  you  have  done.  I  cannot  embrace 
you  all,  but  I  embrace  your  general. 
Come,  General  Petit,  let  me  press  yon 
to  my  heart.  Bring  me  that  Eagle, 
and  let  me  embrace  it  also.  Ah  I  dear 
Eagle,  may  this  kiss  which  I  give  jou 
be  remembered  by  posterity.  Adieu, 
my  children.  My  prayers  will  always 
accompany  you.  Preserve  my  me- 
mory r* 

He  departed,  and  in  the  island  of 
Elba  he  organized  that  expedition, 
the  mere  narrative  of  which  seems  aL> 
most  fabulous. 

•  He  had  not  yet  set  foot  on  the 
shores  of  France,  when  abready,  from 
the  deck  of  that  frail  skiff  **  which 
bore  Csesar  and  his  fortunes,"  he  gave 
to  the  winds  and  the  waves  his  cele- 
brated proclamation.  He  evoked  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  his  soldiers  the  imaffes 
of  a  hundred  fights,  and  sent  his  eagles 
before  him,  as  the  harbingers  of  his 
triumphant  return:.^ 

"  Soldiers !  in  my  exile  I  heard  yomr 
voice.  We  have  not  been  conquered, 
but  betrayed.  We  must  forget  that  we 
have  been  the  masters  of  nations,  but 
we  must  not  allow  others  to  mingle  them- 
selves in  our  affairs.  Who  shall  pre- 
tend to  be  master  in  our  country  ?  Re- 
sume those  eagles  that  you  had  at  Ulm, 
at  Austerlitz,  at  Jena,  at  Montmirul. 
The  veterans  of  the  army  of  the  Sam- 
bre  and  the  Meuse,  of  the  Rhine,  of 
Italy,  of  Egypt,  of  the  west,  of  the 
grand  army,  are  humiliated.  Come, 
place  yourselves  under  the  flag  of  your 
chief.  Victory  will  march  at  the  pae  de 
charge.  The  eagle,  with  the  national 
flag  shall  fly  from  steeple  to  steeple, 
until  she  lights  on  the  towers  of  Notre 
Darner 

On  the  morrow  of  his  arrival  at  the 
Tuilleries,  and  amidst  the  astonish- 
ment which  followed  that  nieht  of  en- 
thusiasm and  intoxication,  he  called 
his  old  guard  around  its  flag,  and  pre- 
sented to  it  his  brave  companions  of 
the  island  of  Elba : — 

**  Soldiers  1  behold  the  o£Scers  of  the 
battalion  who  have  accompanied  me  in 
misfortune.  They  are  all  my  friends— 
they  were  dear  to  my  heart :  wherever 
I  saw  them,  they  represented  to  me  the 
different  regiments  of  the  army.  Among 
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these  six  hundred  veteran  companions 
wore  men  of  all  the  regiments.  All  re- 
minded me  of  those  great  days,  the  me- 
mory of  %vhich  is  so  dear  to  mo — for  all 
wore  covered  with  honourable  wounds, 
rocoivod  in  those  memorable  battles. 
In  loving  them  I  loved  you  all.  Soldiers 
of  the  French  army !  they  bring  you 
back  those  eagles,  which  will  serve  you 
as  a  rallying  point.  In  giving  them  to 
the  Guard,  I  give  them  to  the  whole 
army.  Treason  and  unhappy  circum- 
stances have  covered  them  for  a  time 
with  mourning ;  but,  thanks  to  the 
French  people  and  to  you,  they  reap- 
pear, resplendent  with  all  their  former 
glory.  Swear  that  they  shall  be  found 
always  wherever  the  interests  of  the 
country  shall  call  them.  Let  the  trai- 
tors and  those  who  invade  our  territory 
never  be  able  to  stand  before  their 
looks." 

Some  days  afterwards,  at  the  assem- 
bly in  the  Champs  de  Mars,  he  speaks 
not  of  the  glory  of  the  battles,  nor  of 
the  devotion  of  the  soldiers,  but,  being 
in  the  j)resence  of  the  people  and  of 
the  legislative  bodies,  lie  extols  the 
grand  principle  of  the  national  sove- 
reignty : — 

"  Emperor,  consul,  soldier— I  hold  all 
from  the  people.  In  prosperity,  in  ad- 
versity, on  the  battle-field,  at  the  coun- 
cil-board, on  the  throne,  in  exile,  France 
has  ever  been  the  only  and  constant  ob- 
ject of  my  thoughts  and  of  my  actions. 
Like  that  king  of  Athens,  I  sacrificed 
myself  for  my  people,  in  the  hope  of 
seeing  realised  the  promise  given,  to 
preserve  for  France  its  national  integ- 
rity, its  honour,  and  its  repose." 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Chambers, 
he  addressed  them,  conjuring  them  to 
forget  their  quarrels  in  the  face  of  the 
imminent  danger  of  the  nation : — 

'*  Let  us  not  imitate  the  example  of 
the  lower  empire,  which,  pursued  on  all 
sides  by  barbarians,  exposed  itself  to 
the  laughter  of  posterity,  by  occupying 
itself  with  paltry  dissensions  at  the  mo^ 
ment  when  the  battering  ram  struck  on 
the  walls  of  the  city.  It  is  in  difficult 
times  that  great  nations,  like  great 
men,  develop  all  the  energy  of  their 
characters." 

Falling  unexpectedly  amonjrst  the 
armv,  he  recalled  to  its  recollection 
that  it  ought  not  to  allow  itself  to  be 
alarmed  by  the  great  numbers  of  its 
enemies ;  that  it  Ead  atrocious  insaltB 


to  avenge ;  that  Burronndiog  nations 
were  impatient  .to  shake  off  the  yoke, 
and  to  combat  the  same  enemies : — 

**  These,  and  ourselves — are,  wo  no 
longer  the  same  men.  Soldiers !  at  Jena, 
against  these  same  Prussians,  now  so 
arrogant,  you  were  one  against  two, 
and,  at  Montmirail,  yon  were  one 
against  three.  Let  those  among  you 
wlio  have  been  prisoners  with  the  Eng- 
lish tell  you  the  tale  of  their  prison- 
ships,  and  of  the  frightful  evils  that 
they  have  suffered. 

"  The  Saxons,  the  Belgians,  the  Ha- 
noverians, the  soldiers  of  the  Confede- 
ration of  the  Rhine,  groan  at  being 
obliged  to  lend  their  arms  to  princes 
who  are  hostile  to  justice  and  the  peo- 
ple's rights." 

And  when  all  was  finished — ^when 
the  lightning  of  Waterloo  had  struck 
him,  how  touching  were  hb  last  words 
to  his  army  I^. 

"Soldiers!"  said  he,  "I  will  follow 
your  steps,  although  absent.  It  was 
the  country  you  served  in  obeying  me ; 
and  if  I  have  had  any  share  in  yonr 
affections,  I  owe  it  to  my  ardent  love 
for  France — our  common  mother.  Sol* 
diers !  some  few  efforts  more,  and  the 
coalition  will  be  dissolved.  Napoleon 
will  be  grateful  to  you  for  the  blows  yon 
are  going  to  give.** 

From  on  board  the  Bellerophon, 
anchored  in  British  waters,  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter  to  the 
Prince  Regent : — 

"Your  Rotal  HicHHMa,— Otwr- 
como  by  the  factions  which  divide  my 
country,  and  by  the  hostility  of  ih& 
great  powers  of  Europe,  I  hare  termi" 
nated  my  political  career,  and  1  comc^ 
like  Themistoclcs  of  old,  to  sit  down  at 
the  hearth  of  the  British  people.  I  place 
myself  under  the  protection  of  their 
laws,  which  I  claim  from  yonr  Royal 
Highness,  as  the  most  poweriVil,  the 
most  constant,  and  the  most  generous 
of  my  enemies." 

At  St.  Helena*  his  imaginatJoo  re» 
traced  his  past  life,  reverted  to  Egypt 
and  the  East,  and  the  brilliant  recol- 
lections of  hb  youth* 

"  I  should  have  done  better,"  said  he^ 
striking  his  forehead,  "not  to  have 
quitted  Egypt.  Arabia  waited  for  a 
hero.  Witn  the  French  in  reaenre^  and 
the  Arabians  and  JBgyptiaoa  M  ims- 
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iliaries,  I  should  haye  rendered  myself 
master  of  India,  and  should  now  haye 
been  emperor  of  all  the  East." 

Dwelling  still  on  this  grand  idea» 
ho  used  to  say — 

'*  St.  Jean  d'Acre  taken,  the  French 
army  would  haye  flown  to  Damascus 
and  Aleppo,  and,  in  the  twinklin?  of  an 
eye,  would  have  been  on  the  Euphrates. 
The  Christians  of  Syria,  the  Druses, 
the  Armenians,  would  haye  joined  it. 
The  population  was  about  to  be  shaken. 
I  should  haye  reached  Constantinople 
and  India  ;  and  I  should  haye  changed 
the  face  of  the  world." 

Then,  as  if  liberty,  fairer  than  the 
empire  of  the  world,  had  shed  on  him 
a  new  light,  he  exclaimed— 

"The  great  and  noble  truths  of  the 
French  revolution  will  endure  for  ever. 
We  have  covered  them  with  so  much 
lustre,  associated  them  with  such  monn« 
ments  and  such  prodigies — ^we  have 
washed  away  their  first  stains  with 
waves  of  glory.  They  are  immortal ; 
issuing  from  the  tribune,  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  battles,  adorned  with  the 
laurels  of  victory,  saluted  with  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people  and  of  nations, 
sanctioned  by  treaties,  they  can  neyer 
retrograde.  They  live  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, they  are  resplendent  in  America, 
they  are  nationalized  in  France.  Behold 
the  tripod  from  which  will  issue  the  light 
of  the  world  I" 

Images  of  war  floated  cohtinoally 
before  nis  imagination  during  the  ma- 
ladies which  preceded  his  death. 

**  Go,  my  friends,"  he  used  to  say, 
**  and  revisit  your  families  ;  as  for  me, 
I  shall  see  again  my  brave  companions 
in  the  ely  slum  of  futurity.  Yes  !  Kleber, 
Dessaix,  Bessieres,  Duroc,  Ney,  Murat, 
Masscna,  Berthier,  all  will  come  to 
meet  me.  When  they  see  me,  they  will 
be  wild  with  enthusiasm  and  glory ;  we 
shall  talk  of  our  wars  with  the  Scipios, 
the  Hannibals,  the  Caesars,  the  Frede- 
ricks, unless,"  added  he,  with  a  smile, 
**  the  people  there  below  should  be  afraid 
to  see  so  many  warriors  together." 

In  an  excess  of  delirium,  which  oc- 
curred during  his  illness,  he  imagined 
that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  and  that  he  heard  the  drums 
beating.      He  exclaimed, 

*<  SteiDgel,  Dessaix,  Massena,  away, 


away,  ron-^to  the  ohar^I — ^they  are 
ours  r* 

^  Pondering  on  his  melancholy  situa- 
tion on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  he  used 
to  soliloquise— • 

"Another  Prometheus,  I  am  nailed 
to  a  rock,  where  a  vulture  devours  me. 
Yes  I  I  had  robbed  lire  from  heaven  to 
give  it  to  France ;  the  fire  has  returned 
to  its  source,  and  behold  me  here  1  The 
love  of  glory  is  like  that  bridge  which 
Sat-an  threw  over  chaos  to  pass  from 
hell  to  paradise :  glory  joins  the  past  to 
the  future,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  «D  imm«ue  abyss.  Nothing  remains 
for  my  son  save  my  name.* 

The  concluding  words  of  his  testa* 
ment  were  mark^  by  his  usual  elo- 
quence. 

*'  I  desire,"  said  he,  '*  that  my  ashes 
may  repose  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
in  the  midst  of  the  people  whom  I  have 
so  much  loved." 

But  let  us  now  endeavour  to  dispel 
the  illusions  created  by  the  sublinuty 
of  his  genius,  and  to  look  at  Ni^leon 
as  he  will  be  viewed  by  tlie  wisdom 
of  posterity. 

As  a  statesman,  he  had  at  once  too 
much  genius  and  too  much  ambition 
to  la^  down  the  supreme  power,  and 
to  reign  under  any  master  whatever, 
be  it  parliament,  people,  or  kinff. 

As  a  warrior,  he  fell  from  the  wrone, 
not  for  having  refused  to  re-establish 
legitimacy,  not  for  having  smothered 
liberty,  but  as  a  consequence  of  con- 
quest. He  was  not,  and  he  could  not 
be,  either  a  Monk  or  a  Washington, 
for  the  simplest  of  all  reasons,  that  he 
was  a  Napoleon. 

He  reigned  as  reign  all  the  powers 
of  this  world,  by  the  force  of  his  prin- 
ciple ;  he  perished,  as  perish  all  powers 
of  this  world,  by  the  violence  and  the 
abuse  of  his  principle. 

Greater  tnan  Alexander,  Charle- 
magne, Peter,  or  Frederick,  he,  like 
them,  has  imprinted  his  name  on  an 
aze  ;  like  them,  he  was  a  legislator ; 
l&e  them,  he  established  an  empire ; 
and  his  memory,  which  is  universal, 
lives  under  the  tent  of  the  Arab,  and 
crosses,  with  the  canoes  of  the  Indian, 
the  far  waters  of  Oceania.  The  peo- 
ple of  Fiance,  who  forget  so  soon,  have 
retained  nothing  of  uiat  revolution, 
which  difltorbed  the  world,  except  his 
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name.  The  soldiers,  in  their  discourses 
of  the  bivouac,  speak  of  no  other  cap- 
tain ;  and  when  they  pass  through  our 
cities,  direct  their  eyes  to  no  other 
imajre. 

When  the  people  accomplished  the 
revolution  of  July,  the  flag,  all  soiled 
with  dust,  which  was  unfurled  by  the 
soldier-artisans — ^thc  chiefs  of  the  in- 
surrection— was  the  flag  surmounted 
by  the  French  eajrle — it  was  the  flag 
of  Austerlitz,  of  Jena,  and  of  Wa- 
gram,  and  not  that  of  Jemappes  or 
Eleurus ;  it  was  the  flag  that  was  un- 
furled in  the  squares  of  Lisbon,  of 
Vienna,  of  Berlin,  at  Rome,  at  Mos- 
cow, and  not  that  which  floated  over 
the  federation  of  the  Champs  de  Mars. 
It  was  the  ilag  riddled  by  the  bullets 
of  Waterloo ;  it  was  the  flag  which 
the  emperor  embraced  at  Fontambleau, 
when  ho  bade  adieti  to  his  old  guard; 
it  was  the  flag  which  had  shaded  his 
expiring  brow  at  St.  Helena — it  was, 
in  one  word — the  flag  op  Napoleon, 

He ^this  man — had  dispelled  the 

popular  illusion  which  attached  itself 
to  the  blood  of  kings — sovereignty, 
majesty,  and  power.  He  raised  the 
people  in  their  own  esteem,  by  showing 
to  tnem  kings,  descended  from  kings, 
at  the  foot  of  a  king  who  had  sprung 
from  the  people.  He  so  overwhelmed 
hereditary  monarchs,  by  placing  them 
in  juxta-position  with  himself — he  so 
oppressed  them  with  his  own  great- 
ness, that,  in  taking  them  one  by  one, 
all  these  kings,  and  all  these  emperors, 
and  bringing  them  beside  himself,  that 
they  were  scarcely  perceivable,  so 
small  and  obscure  did  they  become  by 
the  comparison  with  this  Colossus. 


But  let  us  listen  to  what  the  severe 
voice  of  history  will  pronounce  against 
him: 

He  dethroned  the  sovereinity  of  the 
people.  The  emperor  of  ute  French 
republic,  he  became  a  despot— he  threw 
the  weight  of  his  sword  mto  the  scales 
of  the  law — ^he  incarcerated  individual 
liberty  in  his  state  prisons— he  stifled 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  by  the  ^ags  of 
the  censorship — he  violated  trial  by 
jury — ^he  trampled  under  his  feet  the 
tribunals,  the  legislative  bodies,  and 
the  senate — ho  depopulated  the  work- 
shops and  the  fields---he  engrafted  on 
the  army  a  new  noblesse^  which  soon 
became  more  insupportable  than  the 
ancient  one,  because  it  had  neither  the 
same  antiquity  nor  the  same  prestige ; 
he  levied  arbitrary  taxes — ^he  desired 
that  in  the  whole  empire  there  should 
be  but  one  yoice— his  voice  ;  andbatone 
law,  his  will.  The  capital,  the  cities^ 
the  armies,  the  fleets,  the  palaces,  the 
museums,  the  magistrates,  the  citizens, 
became  his  capital,  his  cities,  kis  ar- 
mies, his  fleets,  At5  palaces,  kis  museums, 
his  magistrates,  and  his  subjects.  Ho 
drew  the  nation  out  to  conflict  and  to 
battle,  where  we  have  nothins  left  re- 
markable save  the  insolence  of  our  vic- 
tories, our  corpses,  and  onr  gold.  In 
flne,  after  havmg  besieged  the  forts  of 
Cadiz — after  having  in  his  hands  the 
keys  of  Lbbon,  of  Madrid,  of  Vienna, 
of  Berlin,  of  Naples,  and  of  Rome- 
after  having  made  the  pavement  of 
Moscow  tremble  under  the  wheels  of 
his  artillery,  he  left  France  less  great 
than  he  found  her— bleeding  witn  her 
wounds,  dismantled  of  her  Tortresses, 
naked,  impoverished^  and  humiliated. 
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Ciie  4!EfaeU« 

(from  the  IRISH  OF  DERMOT  o'SULLITAN.) 


I. 


O  I  a  time  .  .  •  there  once  was,  ...  in  the  country  of  King  Heber 
When  the  Irish  yet  were  Men^  and  would  scorn  to  bear  what  voe  bear. 
Farmers  wouldn't  sell  their  stock  then  for  a  little  rent  in  hand. 

For  the  Graels,  the  Graels^ 
The  Graels  were  then  alive  in  the  land ! 


n. 


They  ate  their  own  fat  oxen ;  they  kept  at  home  their  poultry ; 
They  had  no  cleaves  for  cherries  tLen — ^the  produce  of  some  sole  tree. 
The  milk  was  for  the  family — it  was  piggined  in  and  canned, 

When  the  Gaels^  the  Gaels, 
The  Graels  were  still  alive  in  the  land. 


They  were  not  yet  down  to  tea,  nor  np  to  snufT,  as  we  are. 
That  they  sported  no  silk  handkerchiefs,  I  think,  is  pretty  cle — ar. 
And,  as  to  fans,  the  women  then  were — ^wind-and-tempest  fanned. 

While  the  Gaels,  the  Gaels, 
While  the  Gaels  were  alive  in  the  land. 


IV. 

Our  squires  were  not  yet  booted,  nor,  I  £uicy,  pasteboard-hatted. 
Neck-strangulation  wasn't  known,  for  men  went  uncravatted ; 
And  people  scorned  a  t^iffue  that  only  geese  could  understand/ 

When  the  Grads,  the  Graels, 
When  the  Gaels  were  yet  lords  in  the  land. 

V. 

The  corset  and  the  stays  were  undreamt  of  by  the  slattern. 
And  the  miQiner  wasn't  overworked  for  <'  a  gownd  on  that  new  pattern." 
None  tripped  it  then  in  high-heeled  slippers,  tied  with  silken  band. 

For  the  Gaels,  the  Graels, 
The  Gaels  were  yet  alive  in  the  land. 

VI. 

The  girls^  I  warrant  ;^ou,  were  busy  cooking,  spinning,  stitching ; 
The  hind  had  something  better  thaji  a  groat  a-day  for  ditching ; 
Rents  were  not  paid  up  so  punctually — ^they  were  seldom  in  demand 

When  the  Gaels,  the  Gaels, 
When  the  Graels  yet  lived  in  the  land  I 


*  The  sibilant  peculiarities  of  the  English  language  are,  of  course,  alluded  to 
here. 
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vn. 

O  !  all  ranks  were  happy  then,  were  gay  and  gladBomc-hcartcd^ 
With  hope  and  health,  with  wine  and  wealth,  and  more  long  since  departed. 
The  blind  old  Bard  enjoyed  the  regard  of  the  Chief  and  Dame  so  bUnd 

When  the  Gaels,  the  Gaels, 
When  the  Gaels  were  sJive  in  the  land  I 

vin. 

Bnt  let  me  dwell  no  more  here  on  virtues  often  vaunted ; 

The  charity,  the  piety,  that  God's  rich  love  implanted 

In  the  souls  of  High  and  Low  were  known  from  strand  to  strand 

'     J    When  the  Gaels,  the  Gaels* 

W^hcn  the  Gaels  were  sJive  in  the  land. 

iz. 

May  that  good  God  ere  long  redeem  fVom  her  disasters 
Our  sick  and  groaning  country,  and  put  down  her  cruel  masters! 
May  he  banish  fur  the  Saxon  and  his  cory  slaughter-brand« 

And  bring  back  the  great  Gaels, 
Bring  the  Gaels  back  again  to  our  land  I 

(fbom  the  sbbvxan  of  OaaADOVICH.) 

I. 

Two  tall  pine-trcos  flourished  on  a  plain. 

And  a  rose-tree  bloomed  atween  the  twain. 

Were  those  pine-trei>B  and  was  this  a  rose  ? 

Koso-trec  this  was  not,  nor  pine-trees  those. 

All  Wire  children  of  one  lovmg  mother ; 

Two  were  youths  ;  a  damsel  was  the  other. 

Thus  the  youths  were  named, — Kadiilf  and  Paul,— 

And  their  lovely  sister's  name  was  liver. 

Cordially  both  brothers  loved  the  maiden  s 

And  her  hundred- windowed  house  and  hall 

With  rich  gifts  and  golden  gauds  were  laden  ; 

And  oh !  how  tfho  prized  them,  lovely  Uver  I 

Till,  one  suimy  Ka^^ter  morning  early, 

Paul,  a  Vaiv(Mh'  then  in  Anadoli, 

Sent  her,  easi'd  in  figured  gold,  a  pearly- 

HatV'd  knife  of  dazzling  Turkish  silver. 

Ill-starred  gift,  unmeet  for  day  so  holy  1 

n. 

Now,  when  Patil's  voung  wife  she  came  to  hear  tliis 
Wrath  finiued  in  her  breast^  well  nigh  to  bora  it ; 

'*  Human  in>ult  never  yet  came  nrar  this  I 

Love  !  his  love !  T  scorn  it  and  I  spurn  itl       « 
But,  Kevenne  !  Kevenpe  !  'tis  this  I  want!" 
Strai<:ht  >he  )ia.««tLHl  to  lladuirs  young  wife— 
**  Si^tiT,"  spake  she,  with  a  tem|)est-br0Wt 
*'  Knowest  thou  not  some  deadlv  poison-plant? 
T  niu-it  have  that  enifty  liver's  fife!"— 
Hfirrr)r--trirk»'n  was  Kadiiirs  young  wife. 
"  (iod  in  Htavi'u !"  she  i^aid ;  '**  What  meanest  |bo«? 
Whn  knows  aught  of  such  at^cursed  things? 
Munln*ss  in  design,  if  not  inde<*d. 
Hence !     Begone,  and  quit  my  house  with 
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Quit  my  house  with  s^ed^  or  else  I  vow 
Count  Kadulf  shall  quickly  lend  thee  wings. 
[N^or  shall  Paul  thy  husband's  love  and  blindness 
Screen  thee  from  the  vengeance  of  his  arm — 
Silver  liver  ofiereth  no  one  hann, 
And  full  well  deserves  her  brother's  kindness, 

m. 

WrathfuUy  the  youthful  wife  of  Paul, 

Jeska,  left  her  sister's  house  and  hall. 

Straight  she  hasted  to  the  yellow  heath 

Where  her  husband's  favourite  steed  was  grazing^ 

Drew  her  sharp  steel  khandjar  from  its  sheath, 

Stabbed  him  till  he  fell  and  died  ;  then^  raising 

Loud  and  piercing  outcries,  sought  her  spouse. 

*«  Woe,"  she  exclaimed^  •*  to  thee  and  all  thy  house. 

Hoodwinked  brother  of  an  evil  sister  1 

She  but  dupes  thee  I     Woe  the  hour  and  while 

Thou  unweetingly  wast  led  to  list  her 

Glozing  speech  and  words  of  honeyed  guile  I 

Lo  !  the  wretch  hath  killed  thy  favorite  steed 

While  it  grazed  on  yonder  yellow  mead !" 

IV. 

WrathfuUy  the  brother  left  his  home, 
And  sought  out  his  sister — '*By  thy  soul," 
So  he  spake,  **sav  why  this  wrong  haUi  come 
Thus  to  pass  ?    Wh^  hast  thou  kuled  my  steed  ?"— . 
Answered  then  the  sister^  '*  May  all  dole« 
May  all  woe  be  mine  eternal  meed, 
Paul,  my  brother,  if  I  killed  thy  steed  I" — 
And  that  loving  brother  wept,  and  kissed  her. 
For  he  less  believed  his  wife  than  sister. 

V. 

Jeska  heard  what  ill  success  had  blasted 
Her  black  plan  of  murder :  secretly. 
Therefore,  to  the  castle-garden's  walk. 
When  the  eve  was  shuttmg  in,  she  hasted. 
And  there  strangled  Paul's  rrey  geyer-hawk. 
Then  to  Paul,  all  shrieking,liumed  she. 
**  Woe  to  thee  I    I  bear  thee  tidings  trister. 
Hoodwinked  brother  of  an  artful  sister  I 
Still  she  dupes  thee  I     Woe  the  day  and  hour 
That  first  brought  thy  soul  within  her  power  I 
She  hath  strangled  thy  grey  geyer-hawK^. 
Lo  I  it  lieth  dead  in  yonder  garaen-walk  V* 

•  VI. 

WrathfuUy  the  brother  once  again 

Sbught  his  sister.     «•  Sister,  by  thy  soul," 
So  he  spake  her,  '*  if  thou  hast  not  slain 

My  good  steed,  why  wouldst  thou  kill  my  hawk  ? 

Dupe  me  now  no  more  with  hollow  talk* 
Btit  speak  truly!"    And  the  sister  spake — 
**  Brother  I  may  my  guerdon  and  my  goal 
Be  hereafter  Ilell's  unquenchM  Lake 
If  I  killed,  or  know  who  killed,  thjr  hawk." 
So  that  loving  brother  wept  and  kissed  her. 
For  he  less  believed  his  wife  than  sister. 
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Thirsting,  burning  still  for  liver's  life, 
Jcska  stealthily,  in  dead  of  night. 
Sought  that  maiden's  house,  and  stole  her  knife. 
That  gift-knife,  all  pearls  and  silver  bright. 
Home  then  hied  she  ere  the  morn  was  red. 
And  therewith  remorselessly  she  slew 
Her  own  infant  in  its  cradle-bed, 
Severing  bloodily  its  throat  in  two. 
Then,  with  shrickings  as  of  wild  despair, 
Rushed  she  through  the  house  and  rent  her  hair. 
**  Luckless,"  cried  she  to  her  husband  Paul, 
While  her  piercing  shrieks  filled  holm  and  hall, 
'*  Luckless  was  the  daughter  of  my  father 
Thus  to  wed  with  one  who  scorns  his  wife. 
Wilt  thou  still  believe  ihy  sister  rather 
Than  give  ear  to  me  ?     Behold  the  knife 
Thou  bestowedst  on  her!     She  hath  shed 
Thy  babe's  life-blood  in  its  cradle-bed  1" 

vni. 

Up  sprang  Paul,  his  blue  veins  hot  and  swelling, 

Forth  he  hasted  to  his  sister's  dwelling, 

And  held  up  to  her,  bestained  with  blood. 

That  red  knife,  while  all  amazed  she  stood. 

All  amazed,  and  marvelling  at  his  bearing. 

*'  Curses  on  thee,  false  one,  and  thy  swearing  I" 

Thus  he  spake — **  thou  hast  no  heart  nor  soul ! 

Thou  destroyedst  my  favorite  Cheskian  steed 

While  he  grazed  on  yonder  yellow  mead  ; 

Thou  too  strangledst  my  grey  geyer-hawk. 

And  then  cheatedst  me  with  lymg  talk. 

When  I  fain  had  pleased  thee,  sought  thee,  won  thee. 

And  now,  cruel  murdress,  thou  hast  shed 

My  babe's  life-blood  in  its  cradle-bed — 

May  the  curse  of  Heaven  rest  ever  on  thee  1" 

IX. 

Loudlier  then  his  sister  swore — "  My  brother ! 
By  thy  life  and  soul,  and  by  my  soul. 
By  the  memory  of  our  buried  mother, 
I  know  nought  of  this  new  deed  of  dole  I 
Hark !  thou  hearest  coming  storm  and  thunder. 
Brother,  take  and  bind  me  with  a  chain 
To  four  horses'  tails  upon  the  plain — 
Let  four  horses  rend  my  limbs  asunder. 
Ne'er  must  thou  mistrust  my  word  again  I" 

X. 

Fire  was  flaming  in  the  brother's  brain. 
Forth  he  dragged  his  sbter  to  the  plain. 
Bound  her  to  four  horses,  horse  with  horse. 
And  then  dashed  with  all  across  the  plfun. 
But  where'er  his  sister's  blood  or  tears 
Rained  upon  the  earth  there  sprang  up  flowers 
Fairer  than  the  growth  of  sunmier  bowers. 
And  above  her  dead  and  mangled  corse 
A  small  church  arose  in  after-years. 
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XI. 

Now  fell  sickness  heavily,  alas  I 

Upon  Paul's  young  wife !     Amid  her  bones 

There  upsprouted  rank  and  matted  grass. 

And  small  asps,  and  beetle-wasps,  and  drones, 

Nestled  in  her  flesh ;  and  day  by  day 

In  her  agony  she  pined  away. 

So,  despairing,  spake  she  thus  to  Paul — 

"  Lead  me  to  the  Church  upon  the  plain. 

To  my  sister's  church,  for  I  would  fain 

Die  there,  since  my  bones  are  rotted  all  V* 

XII. 

Paul  then  bore  her  to  the  church's  portal ; 

But  a  voice  was  heard  to  cry  aloud — 

**  Come  not  hither,  sick  and  sinful  mortal ! 

Unto  thee  remains  no  Christian  shroud  ! 

Hark  1  thou  hearest  coming  storm  and  thunder ! 

Let  thy  l^rother  bind  thee  with  a  chain 

To  four  horses'  tails  upon  the  plain — 

Let  four  hor^»es  rend  thy  limbs  asunder ; 

Thou  must  die  a  death  of  torturing  pain  V* 

xin. 

So,  Paul  dragged  his  young  wife  to  the  plain, 
Bound  her  to  four  horses  by  a  chain, 
And  then  dashed  with  all  across  the  plain ; 
But,  wherever  Jeska's  blood  and  tears 
Dropped  upon  the  earth,  there  sprang  up  weeds. 
Kettles,  thistles,  and  all  poison-seeds ; 
And  above  her  corse,  in  after-years, 
Rose  a  stagnant  pool  of  bloody  dye. 
Nauseous  to  the  scent,  and  hateful  to  the  eye. 


(from   the   FRENCH   OF   PAUFFIN.) 

I. 

Fancy  a  blazing  fire-grate  and  red  brilliant  hearth, 
In  a  great  thousand-chambered  pile. 
Before  which  smoke  and  talk,  half-mournfully  the  while, 
Some  score  or  thirty  of  the  bravest 
Of  that  brave  class  of  men  whom  thou,  oh.  Earth, 
Chiefly  degradest  and  enslavcst ! 

n. 

*Tis  in  the  Luxembourg.     They  who  are  there  this  night 
Serve  one  who  doth  not  master  them  I 
Their  thoughts  and  souls  are  on  One  trampled  Diadem. 
Pbwer,  which  inveigles  all,  inveigles 
Not  them  I    They  think  upon  His  vanish^  might^- 
They  recollect  the  Imperial  Eagles  I 

The  Pyramids.     The  Pope.     St.  Bernard's.     How  they  o'ercame 
The  Italians  here,  the  English  there — 
Their  victories  in  Spain.     Their  triumphs,  and  despair. 
Amid  the  frost  and  flames  of  Moscow. 
All  are  gone  o*cr.     Praise  is  bestowed,  and  blame. 
Much  in  the  style  of  Thiers  and  Roscoe. 
Vol.  XXX.— No.  180.  2  y 
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IV. 

**  My  friends,"  cried  one,  **  my  great  man  is  the  Prince  Eugene.* 
His  glory  leaves  all  glory  dim  I 
I  never  saw  a  general  prompt  to  charge  like  him, 
Ay  I  even  when  Hope  was  down  at  zero. 
Mafoi!  the  soldier  who  has  never  seen 
Eugene  has  yet  to  see  a  Hero  I" 

V. 

"Not  so !"  exclaimed  another ;  "you  forget  Murat, 
Le  beau  sabreur.     That  was  the  man  1 
Though  fitter,  I  allow,  to  execute  than  plan. 
The  Qypress  has  too  soon  o'ershadcd 
His  royal  tomb."—"  Was  he  not  shot,  Pierre  ?" — "  Ah ! 
Sacre !  yes — yes  1  — shot — fusilladed ! ' ' 

VI. 

A  thrill  ran  through  the  groupe.     They  glanced  uneasily  round 
Through  the  old,  sombre,  high-roofed  room, — 
For  palaces  themselves  may  have  their  share  of  gloom ; — 
Kows  of  tall  musquets,  primed  and  loaded, 
Stood  piled,  by  spaces,  on  the  dark  stone  ground. 
What  was  it  those  brave  men  foreboded  ? 

vn. 

Foreboded  ?    Ah  !  'twas  no  foreboding  that  they  felt. 
They  thought  upon  the  coming  morn 
Witn  intermingled  feelings  of  grief,  wrath,  and  scorn. 
Their  hearts  were  full  of  recollections 
Connected  with  the  fame  of  one  who  long  had  dwelt 
Deep  in  their  warm,  though  rude  afiections. 


vin. 

"  Eh  bien,  mes  camarades  /"  at  length  a  veteran  said, 
**  Death  is  the  soldier's  recompense. 
A  bullet  strikes  him  down.    Amid  the  blind  intense 
Excitement  of  the  bloody  contest 
None  stop  to  ask  who  last  was  smitten  dead — 
Success  alone  is  Glory's  one  test. 


IX. 

"  Still,  the  man  falls  without  a  stain  upon  his  name^ 
But" — "  Say  no  more,  mon  bon  ami ; 
None  will  have  left  behind  a  purer  name  than  he  I"— 

— "  None  !"  cried  a  third.     "  Forgive  this  weakness  I" 
He  dashed  away  a  tear  with  natural  shame — 
"  A  very  child  was  he  in  meekness !" 


X. 

— "  Ay  1  and  loved  children,  comrades  I    You  beheld  him  risk 
His  life  one  day  to  save  a  boy. 
You  all  beheld  the  mother's  gratitude  and  joy. 
The  snows  lay  deep :  'twas  in  December. 
You  know,  of  course,  the  spot — the  Obelisk 

Near  Pampeluna  ?" — "We  remember. 


Beauharnois. 


1847.]  iVl». 


*'  Us,  tocf,  lie  saved  in  Kussia.    None  of  ne  forget 
That  wondroufl  iceblock-bridge  he  made. 
lie  appeared,  to  nerve  our  souls,  to  cheer  us  and  pWBU»de, 
^Vhcii  all  our  hopes  had  irellnigh  vaniahed. 
No '.  to  no  Gcacral,  comrades,  owe  we  a  deeper  debt-^ 

Scarce  to  the  Emp-——  the. ..Man  thej  have  banished." 


— "  And  for  such  guerdon,  tlien,  this  world-iiud-Boldier-wpoed 
Hero,  surpiL-std  nil  othej'  men 

At  Lutzt'ii,  Buulzen,  Incspruek,  Manheim,  Elohlngen?" — 
— "  Ay  I  and  at  Mngdebourg  and  Tal)or  I"— 
— "In  Transylvania,  too,  where  ho  renewed 

The  firand  renown  of  Bethlera  Gaborl" 

xm. 

Another  voice  then  added,  in  a  sadder  tone — 
—"And  Waterhof—Ol  tlmnkJesa  landl 
But' '...he  paused,..."  Nev  waa  everywhere  aublimc  iu4  grand. 
Should  we  have  shot  him  by  the  surges 
Of  the  majcBtic  Loire?...Thon,  not  alone 

Midlers,  but  Sings  liiunsclvee,  are  scourge  1" 


Friends  I — for  my  friends  you  are — I  overheard  your  words. 

Your  plain,  strong,  cauqi-bom  common  sense 

To  me  was  worth  even  all  Doplh's*  rich  eloquence. 

In  that  dark  hour  I  could  have  token 

All  power  from  Europe's  crowns  to  place  it  in  your  Bwords, 

And  felt  I  had  bade  liie  world  awaken ! 


But  this  were  most  unwise  1    And,  unto  thee,  Dupin, 
I,  we,  France,  Europe,  owe  all  prwse — 
Praise  of  perchance  leu  valne  in  our  children's  day^ 
For  Truth  hath  dawned  upon  our  era, 
And  we  draw  near  that  Liqht  whicb,  aa  the  Old  Bards  oft  song, 
Will  yet  shine  from  Fe-keen  to  F^ra. 


^Vhose  pocnis  paint  thee  blind  first  found  thee  so 
But  somewhat,  surely,  bade  thea  treble 
Thy  bandn»es  that  morn,  elfo  bad  the  Hero'i  woUii 
More  than  sufficed  to  save  the  Rebel ! 


— "  His  executioners,  comrades—are  Ihey  French  t" — "  No  I — Swiss 
French  soldiers  have  not  vet  become 

Quite  parricides.     They  love  their  Father ;  and  thoQgfa  some 
Sl.ivea  have  pronounced  bis  '  Degradatioit,' 
They— ue— hear  but  the  Echo  of  the  Law  in  thii — 
Not  the  free  Voice  of  our.  great  Nation  I" 


a  who  defended  Mey  on  hit  trial. 
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xvni. 

But,  all  anon  are  silent,  for  the  still  air  brings 
To  the  ear  the  notes  of  muffled  drums. 

Hark,  to  the  measured  tramp  of  infantry  1     <«  Who  comes?'** 
"  France  !" — France? — No  1  but  a  death-black  chariot. 
From  which  descends  the  great-souled  Man  whom  Kings 
Have  branded  as  a  new  Iscariot. 

XIX. 

*Tis  he  I     Behold  him  there — the  bravest  of  the  Brave  If 
Prepare  your  instruments  of  death, 
Ye  hirelings,  all  unworthy  to  have  drawn  your  breath 
First  m  the  land  of  Tell  and  Werner  I 
Nay  1 — ^fear  not  him,  the  Man  to  whom  you  give  a  grave. 

He  is  calm  I    You  have  seen  a  priest  look  sterner ! 

XX. 

Swiss !  you  respect  him,  you  t<x) ! — yon  dark  bastion  frowns 
Over  an  ivied  height  of  wall. 

Escort  your  prisoner  thither,  and  there  let  him  fall ! — 
— but,  hark  1  his  voice  1 — **  Friends,  do  your  duty  I** 
He  stands  upon  the  plain.     They  fire.     Enough !     He  crowns 
By  a  dreadless  death  a  life  of  beauty ! 


XXI. 

The  Luxembourg  is  dark.     Its  inmates  rest  awhile. 
But  there  is  one  within  its  walls 
For  whom  no  rest  remains — whom  every  sound  appals. 
Upon  the  weariest  of  all  pillows 
He  presses  a  Crowned  Head.     His  thoughts  are  on  that  Isle 
That  rises  lone  'mid  Afric's  billows ! 


(from   the   SWEDISH   OF   OSTBENK.) 


I. 


An  aged  monarch  was  Helgovord. 

He  had  dofied,  as  a  useless  weapon,  his  sword. 


n. 


He  had  hung  his  armour  up  in  the  hall, 
"Where  the  spider  clomb  the  darkling  wall. 


m. 


The  harbour  girdled  his  galleys  round. 

And  his  charger  grazed  o'er  tne  heathy  ground. 


rv. 


He  meted  justice  with  even  hand 

To  prince  and  peasant  throughout  the  land. 


*  *Qmi  vive  T — the  parole. 

t  Such,  as  my  readers  may  be  aware,  was  Napoleon^s  constant  a^yimct  to  the 
name  of  Ney. 


1 847.]  The  Turnip-King. 


V. 

And  Sweden  waxed  rich  in  herds  and  flocks, 
And  yellow  corn  grew  high  on  its  rocks. 

VI. 

The  husbandman  ploughed  the  waste  and  wood. 
The  trafficker  ploughed  the  dark-blue  floods 


VII, 

And  cities  rose  up  in  places  lone^ 

And  Freya  drave  Thor  from  his  iron  throne. 

vin. 

Now  the  haughty  Nobles  deemed  it  strange 
That  Sweden  should  brook  so  humbling  a  change. 

IX. 

They  rode,  some  score  of  them,  Jarl  and  Lord> 
Away  to  the  castle  of  Helgovord. 

X. 

They  blew  at  the  portal  a  trumpet-peal. 
And  they  entered  the  hall,  apparelled  in  steel. 

XI. 

Then  stood  Jarl  Bolk  before  King  and  Court ; 
High  floated  his  helm-plume«  and  proud  was  his  port. 

xn. 

His  faulchion  made  he  to  clank  and  ring 
Against  the  floor  as  he  spake  to  the  King. 

xm. 

**  Sir  King,  we  are  Swedes !    Who  is  it  that  dares 
To  forge  our  swords  into  scjrthes  and  shares  ? 

XIV. 

*'  We  will  plough  with  the  ploughs  of  Harold  of  old, 
Who  won  ior  the  Northmen  glory  and  gold. 

XV. 

'*  We  will  mow,  like  the  valorous  King  Sigorth, 
The  lands  of  the  South  with  the  scjrthe  of  the  North. 

XVI. 

**  We,  Swedes,  we  are  Men  I    We  put  no  trust 
In  a  King  who  sufiers  the  sword  to  rust. 

xvn. 

<<  We  are  tired  of  a  King  who,  when  he  should  pant 
For  Battle,  doth  nothing  but  hammer  or  plant. 

xvnr, 

'^  For,  the  Northman  is  bom  to  fall  or  stand 
With  buckler  on  arm  and  sword  in  hand. 

XDC. 

**  So,  doff*  thy  robes,  and  get  thee  agone. 
We  want  no  Turnip- King  on  the  throne  I" 
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XX. 

So  spake  Jarl  Bolk,  o*erboiling  with  ire, 

While  he  grasped  his  blade,  and  his  eyes  flashed  fire. 

XXI. 

Now,  as  the  old  Monarch  listed  the  words. 
The  veins  in  his  brow  swoU  thick  as  cords. 

xxn. 

Up  rose  he,  after  a  space,  to  speak. 

While  the  blood  burned  high  m  his  furrowed  cheek. 

xxm. 

Up  rose  he  to  speak  ;  and  his  hollow  tones 
Were  like  broken  thunder  from  far-off  zones. 

XXIV. 

"Mine  eye  is  dim,  but  perchance  mine  arm 
Can  still  work  rebels  and  losels  harm  I 

XXV. 

*'  Ho  I  Rikkar  ! — ^my  sword  1"    The  weapon  was  brought. 
**  Now,  Bolk,  I  will  have  thee  trulier  taught. 

XXVI. 

**  Thy  Turnip- King  is  in  a  meet  mood 
To  lower  thy  liking  for  battle  and  blood." 

xx\^I. 

They  fought ;  and  the  King,  with  one  mighty  blow, 
Clave  open  the  helm  and  skull  of  his  foe. 

XX  vm. 

_  • 

Then  Bolk  fell  dead  without  speech  or  sound. 
While  his  Conqueror  turned  to  the  Nobles  around. 

XXIX. 

**  One  use,"  he  spake,  "of  the  sword  is  to  bring 
Such  death  on  the  traitor  who  beards  his  King  I 

XXX. 

*'  Depart  I — ^be  wiser  ;  and  understand 
That  1  will  but  the  weal  of  our  Fatherland." 

XXXI. 

So,  all  departed,  Jarl  and  Lord, 

But  great  grew  the  fame  of  Helgovord. 


Clbe  ^onj  of  iSrIatrnfiM. 

(from   the   IBISH   of   WILLIAM   HEFFBBNAN.) 

I. 

It  was  on  a  balmy  evening  ...  as  tTuue  was  departing  fast. 
That,  alone,  and  meditating  ...  in  grief  on  the  times  a-pasty 

I  wandered  through  the  gloomsome  shade* 
Of  bosky  A^low, 

That  wilderness  of  glens  and  glades, 


1847.]  The  Dnieper. 

When,  suddenly,  a  thrilling  strain  of  song 
Broke  forth  upon  the  air  in  an  incessant  flow. 

Sweeter  it  seemed  to  me-^both  voice  and  word — 
Than  harmony  of  the  harp,  or  carol  of  the  bird. 
For  it  foretold  fair  Freedom's  tnttmph,  and  the  doom  of  Wrong ! 

II. 

The  celestial  hymns  and  anthems  .  .  .  that,  far  o'er  the  soundiag  sea. 
Come  to  Erin  from  the  temples  ...  of  bright-bosomed  Italy, 

The  music  which  from  hill  and  rath 

The  playful  Fairy-race 
Pour  on  the  wandering  warrior's  path. 
Bewildering  him  with  wonder  and  delight. 
Or  the  cuckoo's  full  notes  from  some  green  sunless  place. 

Some  sunken  thicket  in  a  stilly  Wood, 
Had  less  than  that  rich  melody  made  mine  Irish  blood 
Bound  in  its  veins  for  ecstasy,  or  given  my  soul  new  might  I 

in. 

And,  while  so  I  stood  and  listened, .  .  .  behold  I  thousand  swarms  of  bees. 
All  arrayed  in  gay  gold  armour,  .  .  .  shone  red  through  the  dusky  trees. 

I  feel  a  boding  in  my  sotrl^ 
A  truthful  boding  too, 
That  Erin's  days  ot  gloom  and  dole 
Will  soon  be  but  remembered  as  a  dream, 
And  the  olden  glory  shew  eclipsM  by  the  new  I 

Where  will  the  Usurper^  then  be  ?    Banished  far  I 
Where  his  vile  hireling  henchmen  ?    Slaughtered  iill  in  war ! 
For,  blood  shall  rill  down  every  hill,  and  blacken  every  stream ! 

IV, 

I  am  Hcffcrnan  of  ShronehiU ;  .  .  .  my  land  mourns  in  thraldom  long, 
And  I  see  but  one  sad  sight  here,  .  .  .  the  Weak  trampled  by  the  Strong. 

Yet,  if  to-morrow  underneath 

A  burial-stone  I  lay. 
Clasped  in  the  skeleton  arms  of  Death, 
And  if  the  pilgrim  winds  again  should  waft 
Over  my  noteless  grave  the  song  I  heard  to-day, 

I  would  spring  up,  revivified,  reborn, 
A  Living  Soul  again,  as  on  my  birth-day  morn. 
Ay  I  even  though  coffined,  over^earthed,  tombed -in,  and  epitaphed  1 


Ciie  StiCeyer. 

(from   the   RUtnAM  Of  JAB08LATEZ.) 

I. 

When  the  tired  sun  turneth  sleeper. 
But  ere  the  moon  hath  yet  awoken, 
I  love,  oh  I  horw  i  love,  to  roam 
By  the  grand  resounding  Dnieper, 

Where'er  its  billows  may  nave  broken 
Into  the  hoarest  foam. 


'OeorgtL 
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II. 

As  on  Jordan's  banks  the  leper 

Oft  left  of  old  his  ghastly  ailment, 
So  I,  on  thy  tempestuous  shore, 
O  thou  grand  resounding  Dnieper, 

Feel  nightly  as  though  no  assailment 
Of  woe  could  wound  me  more  I 

in. 

Up  those  cliffs  which  ever  steeper 

Through  twilight  loom  I  often  clamber, 
To  see  thy  black  waves  rush  and  roll, 
O  mine  own,  my  glorious  Dnieper, 

And  feel  the  sunset's  gold  and  amber 
Deep-dye  my  thoughts  and  soul ! 

IV. 

Scale  these  heights,  thou  poor  weak  weeper, 
Thou  who,  alas  1  art  wont  to  diet 
Upon  thy  bitter  heart  for  food, 
And  gaze  down  upon  the  Dnieper  I 

The  sight  will  change  to  dreamy  quiet 
Thy  dark  and  troubled  mood ! 

* 

V. 

Come,  too,  thou  who  seekest  deeper 

Emotions  from  the  scenery  round  thee  ; 

And,  though  thy  wanderings  rivalled  Cain's^ 
Thou  shalt  feel,  anigh  the  Dnieper, 

As  though  some  spell-word  had  unbound  thee 
From  Time's  ten  thousand  chains  1 

VI. 

Thou  hast  more  than  wert  thou  reaper 
Of  all  the  gems  and  golden  treasure 
Sown  and  long-buried  in  the  deeps 
Even  of  this  vast  cryptful  Dnieper. 

Wealth  for  thy  soul  beyond  all  measure 
Its  boiling  surface  keeps  1 

vn. 

Richer  joys  there  be — yet  cheaper — 

Than  those  which  slay  in  palaced  city. 

Take  all  thou  wilt,  great  world,  for  tbine-^ 
Give  me  Freedom  and  the  Dnieper, 

And  Pride  may  wreak  its  wrath  or  pity 
On  other  heads  than  mine ! 


(from  the  PERSIAN  OF  SELIH-IL-ANAOH.) 

I. 
ALI  SHAB. 

My  darling  tiny  little  girl, 

I'll  give  thee  jewelled  shoes  and  dresses^ 
I'll  give  thee  zones  of  silk  and  pearl. 

And  tell  me  who  has  combed  thy  hair, 
I'll  give  thee  kisses  and  caresses, 
And  say.  What  youth  has  combed  thy  hair? 


1647.]  Jealousy, 


AUINAH. 

O,  by  my  word !     O,  by  my  truth ! 

O  !  by  the  life  of  Ali  Shah  I 
Aminah  knows  no  stranger  youth. 

By  all  the  times  that  thou  hast  kissed  her, 
Her  hair  was  combed  by  Zillahah^ 
Her  own  beloved  sister. 


ALt  SHAH. 

My  own,  my  whitest  girl,  I  vow 

I'll  bring  thee  sweetmeats  sugared  newly. 
And  tell  me,  only  tell  me  now. 

Who  overdarked  thine  eyes  with  hohlf 
My  white  Aminah,  tell  me  truly. 
Who  overdarked  thine  eyes  with  hohl  f 

AMINAH. 

O,  by  my  word !  O,  bjr  my  soul  I 

O,  by  the  soul  of  Ah  Shah ! 
Myself  o'erdarked  mine  eyes  with  hohl/ 

'Twas  given  me  by  my  own  dear  mother. 
My  whitest  mother  £^atimah ; 
1  had  it  from  none  other  I 

ALI  SHAH. 

My  playful  girl,  I'll  give  thee  rings. 

And  gold,  and  gems  beyond  comparing. 
I'll  give  thee  thousand  costly  thiiL?s, 
And  say  who  bit  those  lips  of  thine. 
Come,  tell  what  Kuzzilbash  so  daring 
Hath  bitten  those  red  lips  of  thine  1 

AMINAH. 

O,  by  my  love  1  O,  by  my  life  I 

'Twas  by  a  bright  red  rose  this  mom 
Given  me  by  Zayde,  my  brother's  wife. 

These  guiltless  lips  of  mine  were  bitten. 
For,  Brightest  rose  hath  sharpest  thorn : 
This,  as  thou  knowest,  is  written. 

ALI  SHAH. 

Thou  crafty  girl,  I  know  thine  art- 
Dread  thou  my  wraths— I  give  thee  warning  1 
But,  if  thou  wouldst  regain  my  heart. 

Speak  1  Tell  me  who  has  torn  thy  shawl  I 
Say  what  young  Gkdionjee  this  morning 
Tore  thus  in  twain  thy  scarlet  shawl ! 

(Aminah  remains  silent,) 

O !  faithless,  truthless,  worthless  jade, 

I  have  tracked  thee,  then,  through  all  thy  lying. 
Away  I    No  jewels,  no  brocade, 

No  sweetmeats  shalt  thou  have  of  me ! 

(She  begins  sighing  and  weeping. 
Away,  false  girl !    Thy  tears  and  sighing. 
Seem  worse  than  even  thy  lies,  to  me  I 
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Cjbe  I3as  KxCn  tjbe  01^* 

(from  the  TURKISH  OF  ABOU-ABDOOL  WABEED.*) 


I. 


Glory  to  Allah,  tlie  Father  of  Justice  and  Light  I 
Victory  willeth  he  ever  to  Truth  and  the  Right, 
Even  though  mjTiads  and  millions  of  years  in  their  flight 
Chronicle  nought  but  the  frauds  of  the  Day  and  the  lught. 


u. 


Prosperous  robbers  they  both  are,  the  Day  and  the  Night ; 
Jugglers  and  plunderers  are  they,  the  Day  and  the  Night. 
All  that  is  fair  disappears  and  departs  from  the  sights 
Lured  by  the  traitor-embraces  of  Day  and  of  Night, 

ni. 

Look  to  Iskander,  and  think  upon  Tamerlano'8  might ! 
Mark  Bayazccdj — ^though  he  clomb  an  o*er-perilous  height*— - 
Fonder  the  fate  of  Murad, — ^whose  renown  is  not  slight,^- 
AU  were  the  victims,  the  martyrs,  of  Day  and  of  Night. 

IV. 

Sinner,  then,  pause  f     They  are  tyrants,  the  Day  and  the  Night. 
Merciless  tyrants  and  starh  are  the  Day  and  the  N^ght, 
Horror  and  Hell,  and  aH  features  and  forme  of  Affright^ 
Will  they  yet  startle  thy  soul  with,  the  Day  and  the  Night  / 

Thou  that  in  purple  and  scarlet  and  gold  art  bedight. 
Wilt  thou  walk  haughtily  ?    Wilt  thou  disparage  and  slight 
Aught  that  is  ilcsh  of  thy  flesh  ?     The  poor  hidf-coated  wight 
Yet  may  stand  higher  than  thou  o*er  the  Day  and  the  Ni^t. 

VI. 

Woe  unto  him  who,  despising  the  Day  and  the  Night, 
Scometh  to  sJuire  in  the  booty  of  Day  and  of  Night  I 
All  that  he planneth  and  doth  snaU  be  smitten  with  hUgkt 
By  the  tremendous  Avengers,  the  Day  and  the  Night  I 

vn. 

Friend !    If  thou  seek  to  overmaster  Hell's  angels  in  fig^t» 
If  thou  be  willing  to  rise  from  thy  present  low  plight. 
If  thou  aspire  to  the  realm  of  the  Beauteous  and  Srigfat, 
Join  heart  and  soul  in  the  schemes  of  the  Day  and  the  Ni^^t  1 

VIII. 

Then  shall  His  blessing  who  made  both  the  Day  and  the  Nigkt 
Follow  thee  all  the  glad  hours  of  the  Day  and  the  Nigkt^-^ 
Then  shall  thy  life  be  a  banquet  of  holy  deHght, 
And  thine  eternity  give  thee  a  Day  without  Ifi^  I 

J.  CM. 


*  Ho  flourished  in  Stamboul,  hi  the  eaflier  part  of  the  stTenttenth  OMttnrj. 
t  Bajazet  11. 


GitUery  of  lUtutrimu  Intkwten.- 


uALLERT  or  tuxntiavt  miBxui— no 


iiroJuca  ibe  man,  or  doM 
mn  Iho  Bge?  Are  tht 
'vnlito  in  the  grpst  rha- 
1'  figured  in  pulilic  lire, 


TIUllTSBhul 

ihu  ri'sull  of  I 
wliifli  (lifj  wcro  |i1aced  ;  or  bive  they 
ilioiiisilvo,  hv  fnrci-  of  intellect,  con- 
tr.illiil,  or  iiiniiiflccl,  or  directed  thoie 
iirruiii-(.-iiices  so  u  to  ftccompliih  the 
cii.ls  :it  Mbii'h  tliej aimed?  Webelicta 
ii  rmy  l>i-  truly  stated,  that  insluicet 
n<<I  a  fi'H'  nrc  In  bo  found.  In  which 
.-if)iriii,iIivo  :iii!ia'prs  lunr  be  g:iven  to 
b'lli  lbl'^<MlUl'^IioI11.  The  age  some- 
litiii'-'  di'Vi'lop-,  and  HlTurdi  peculiar 
r.i('iliii>'>  fur  llie  (lerciso  of  iha  moral 
ur  tiu'iit.il  [luntTA  of  rvmorkablt  men; 
and  llius  iijvile.i  to,  or  aids  in,  tfa* 
aihievi'nicnt  of  important  objects, 
wbicli,  aht'tbtr  fur  evil  or  for  good, 
iiiaT  Ihi  iVtt  i[i  their  edteli  by  a  distant 
|>uAerily.  On  the  other  hand,  it  It 
miil.'iiiably  true,  tlint  the  vigour  and 
ibf  aliilily  uf  one  commanding  and 
emrp' lie  mind  nill  sometimes  compel 
nn  a>  knoukJj-iiH'nt  "f  it*  uceiidancy 
nt.i.w.  "Ih,.-  .luiiot..-  and  i-bargej"  of 
l\w  .-iL.'.'  in  nbirb  it  live!,  nnil  ho  Me 
to  '.i>,  [.I  111,'  billniv,  of  faction,  or 
ilk'  lido  nf  iiinotaliiiii,  nbich  menaced 
tbi-  r-ubviTsun  of  rot-lal  order,  "  Thus 


flu-  shall  tboD  come,  aod  no  hrtber  ; 
and  iher*  sbalt  th;  proud  wavei  be 
stayed." 

In  resutnlngour  nolicet  of  lllusirions 
Iriibtnen,  it  is  In  this  latter  clast  we 
would  nomber  John  Fitigibbon,  the 
flrst  Earl  of  Clare.  Me  lived  In  ereut- 
ful  times,  and  acted  a  great  part  in  the 
hiitorT  of  his  country.  If  nis  power 
be  eittmated  by  the  hatred  wilb  which 
heinipiredthemo*etnent  partTin  ITW, 
he  will  be  found  to  have  been  by  far  the 
roost  formidable  of  the  antagonists 
whom  they  enconntered  ;  but  we  will 


Indispensable,  at  that  most  critical 
periivd,  tbey  ^ould  entertain.  If  British 
authority  was  to  be  maintained  In  Ire- 
land. 

He  waaboToIntbe:fear  1749.  His 
father  had  uualified  bimself,  by  bard 
study  and  laborious  practice,  to  take 
a  high  stand  at  the  Irish  Eiar;  and  the 
curious  document  wblcb  we  subjoin 
below,*  while  it  proies  the  closeoeu 


"  Thi<  >i»i>k  wai  published  the  vary  Belt  Term  after  U  eods,  tIb.,  in  Hicbaelnas 
T-rm.  .,  (ioi.  11.,  anil  was  ihra  priiilaced  in  Conrl,  when  it  was  treated  with  the 

uiiii un.'iniit  In.lh  by  Ibu  Beucli  and  Bar.      The  autbor  of  it  wo*  an   Iriih  ktn- 

il.  III.  hIi.i  H.L.  rillMl  to  ibu  Bar  iu  vilber  Trinity  or  llicbaelma*  Term,  £  Geo.  II., 
aii't  till'  ciirr-  111  riport  na.'i,  tLal  the  scheme  of  pnblishiDg  Ihi*  book  was  to  satisfy 
"    '  '     I'bamber-rent,  or  mo aey  ad tanced  towards  the 


.1  It  31 


ill  to  llie  Bar. 

<if  It  at  tbo  siiiinf;*  a  few  days  after  with  a  f«od  deal  of 
111  Iliat  It  would  laku  care  to  see  Wallboe  punished  fur 
It  nutliin;:  came  of  it.  Mr.  FitiRilbuD  went  to  Ireland 
I(-<1.  1  think  Lord  Rayooiid  called  this  jierlarwanee  a 
>  Uinvli.  and  i>aid,  that  it  bad  node  (bejadfee,  and  par- 


•  Jl-l  /A..ie  r4.<-,.<..-l  all  ikt  A'lua's  Btmrh  Ca-t  la  il  cvy  tmnfaUf,  aa 
.:■,.,.    ..   !   ,/,■„•    ■,,fl,  w;:^„H..,r;   a-l /iod  l.,m  It,  htt^  m»Jt    tit  JmlfftI   Imtk 
r',;;i.mHl.„i  I  i..,.k  .l»Hmm.„e//th.mtluirv<tKmamllu.     Tber*  are,  iodeed,  ...ur. 
iu  A.  but'  upun  Dw  wholr,  \j,^   cata*  s«*b  to  be  clMrl;  sutad,  Itaa  arKuatwtU  of 
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and  the  industry  with  which  he  ob- 
served the  proceedings  in  Westminster 
Hall,  during  the  period  of  his  novici- 
ate, also  intimates,  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  misunderstood,  the  contemptuous 
estimate  of  Irish  legal  abilities  enter- 
tained by  one  of  the  learned  judges, 
who  commented  upon  his  "  Reports," 
as  w  ell  as  the  honest  vindication  of  them 
by  another,  whose  judgment  is  much 
more  entitled  to  respect,  and  by  whose 
testimony  their  accuracy  is  placed  be- 
yond all  question. 

Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  elder,  was  born 
of  Roman  Catholic  parents,  and,  of 
course,  during  his  earlier  years,  brought 
up  in  the  communion  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  But  his  clear  and  strong  un- 
derstanding soon  led  him  to  see  the 
errors  of  Popery ;  and  in  becoming  a 
member  of  the  Established  Church, 
although  his  interest,  undoubtedly,  lay 
in  that  direction,  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  his 
convictions.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
much  of  intrigue  pervaded  the  higher 
members  of  the  Romish  ecclesiastical 
body,  and  he  was,  we  believe,  cogni- 
sant of  maxims  and  practices  which 
might  well  have  made  him  doubt  the 
compatibility  of  a  full  profession  of  the 
Romish  creed  with  a  wholesome  alle- 
giance ;  nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that 
the  impressions  which  his  son  must 
have  early  received  from  him  of  the 
Papal  system,  may  have  laid  the  foun- 
dations for  those  strong  convictions 
which  he  afterwards  built  upon  them, 
and  which  led  him  to  take  a  leading 

?art  against  every  measure  by  which 
*opery  would  obtain  any  vantage- 
ground  against  the  institutions  of  this 
Protestant  empire. 

Young  Fitzgibbon  entered  our  Uni- 
versity as  a  fellow-commonor  in  17C3, 
being  then  14  years  old.  He  and  Henry 
Grattan,  both  the  sons  of  eminent  law- 
yers, were  in  the  same  class,  and  compe- 
titors for  academic  honours.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  the  course,  the  latter 
took  the  lead,  being  better  versed  in  the 


lighter  literature  with  which  they  were 
conversant ;  but  in  the  two  last  years, 
when  the  severer  sciences  predomi- 
nated, Fitzgibbon  had  the  advantage, 
being  as  much  superior  to  his  brilliant 
antagonist  in  all  that  tried  the  intellect^ 
as  that  antagonist  was  to  him  in  what  in- 
terested the  feelings,  or  captivated  the 
imagination.  In  the  year  1765,  at  the 
Hilary  examination.  Dr.  Law  being 
his  examiner,  he  obtained  an  optime, 
the  very  rarest  honour  in  our  academic 
course  ;  and  his  father^  who  had  real- 
ized an  ample  fortune,  might  well  feel 
proud  of  a  son  who  was  alike  remark- 
able for  his  industry  and  abilities^  and 
who  was  about  to  enter  upon  the  legal 
profession  with  advantages  so  much 
superior  to  those  which  he  himself  had 
possessed,  and  by  the  aid  of  which  his 
fondest  wishes  concerning  him  were 
likely  to  be  speedily  realized. 

How  often  has  it  been  remarked, 
that  the  relations,  whether  of  amity 
or  of  hostility,  which  young  men  bear 
to  each  other  in  college,  are  those  bj 
which  they  are  known  to  the  world  in 
after  life !  The  rivalry,  as  academi- 
cians, by  which  Grattan  and  Fitzgib- 
bon were  thus  early  distinguished,  was 
but  the  undeveloped  exponent  of  that 
political  antagonism  by  which  thej 
were  pitted  against  each  other,  when 
the  senate  became  the  arena  of  their 
conflict.  The  one,  ardent,  restless, 
imaginative,  agitating  by  his  eloquence 
the  unstable  multitude,  and  stimulating 
the  adventurous  spirits  of  his  day  to 
*'  untried  changes,"  and  perilous  inno- 
vations. The  other,  cool,  sagacioos, 
and  determined ;  possessed  of  an  in- 
stinctive sagacity  which  could  see,  in 
their  embryo,  the  evils  of  a  sudden 
and  violent  departure  from  the  practice 
of  constitutional  rule,  and  bringing  all 
the  resources  of  his  intellect  to  bear 
against  the  weakness  of  the  visionaryt 
the  wickedness  of  the  incendiary,  and 
the  madness  of  the  people.  In  both 
cases  it  may  be  truly  said,  in  the  words 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  living  bards. 


different  counsel  at  different  times  clearly,  forcibly,  and  yet  briefly  represented, 
and  the  sense  of  the  Court  truly  delivered.  In  short,  there  does  not  appear  to  one 
any  want  of  accuracy,  perspicuity,  or  judgment.  However,  after  all,  nothing 
certainly  can  excuse  such  a  hasty  unlicensed  publication  of  the  performances  of  a 
private  note-taker,  without  authority  or  revisal." 

I  copied  the  above  from  a  note  in  a  copy  of  these  Reports,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Sharkey,  who  informed  me  the  blotted-out  number  of  the  folio  is  a  fac-sinule  of  the 
same  in  Mr.  Grahams  copy. — G.J.  B. 


1847.] 


Lord  Clare. 
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"  The  boy  was  father  of  the  man." 
Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe,  that  the 
early  academic  success  of  young  Fitz- 
gibbon  was  but  the  precursor  of  that 
more  extended  triumph  which  he  after- 
wards obtained,  when  all  the  elements 
of  misrule  seemed  to  have  been  let 
loose,  as  the  unfUnching  champion  of 
law  and  order. 

Placed  in  easy  and  even  affluent  cir- 
cumstances, from  very  early  manhood, 
the  temptations  were  great  to  a  life  of 
ease  and  pleasure.  Ireland  then  abound- 
ed in  joyous  spirits,  whose  maxim  it 
was  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  passing 
day,  **  quam  minime  creduli  postero." 
Nor  was  there  wanting  a  refined  and 
intellectual  dissipation,  which  had  its 
seducing  attractions  for  those  whom  a 
coarse  sensuality  would  have  revolted. 
But  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  did  not  hesitate 
one  moment  to  embrace  a  life  of  toil  ; 
and  he  devoted  himself  from  the  first 
to  the  severer  departments  of  his  pro- 
fession with  as  untiring  an  assiduity  as 
if  he  were  entirely  dependent  upon  it 
for  his  subsistence. 

The  Bar,  in  his  day,  was  not  the 
profession  which  it  has  since  become, 
and  was  more  remarkable  for  a  flaring 
eloquence  and  a  volatile  wit,  than  for 
legal  erudition  or  logical  preciseness. 
Eminent  examples  there  had  been,  and 
there  were,  of  powers  which  in  any 
age  would  have  vindicated  for  them- 
selves a  high  ascendancy.  Malone  and 
Hutchinson  were  both  extraordinary 
men.  The  one  might  be  called  great ; 
the  other,  very  expert  and  able ;  and 
both  showed  how  rank  and  fortune 
might  be  attained  by  a  dextrous  use 
of  their  several  abilities  in  the  practice 
of  their  profession,  or  the  service  of 
the  crown.  Barry  Yelverton,  the  first 
Lord  Avonmore,  was  another  brilliant 
instance  of  Irish  genius,  crowned  with 
deserved  success.      He  was,  indeed> 

"A  gem  of  ptirest  ray  Berene,** 

and  exhibited  a  rich  and  rare  combina- 


tion of  powers  and  qualities  which,  in 
any  civilized  country,  must  have  entitled 
him  to  a  high  place  amongst  its  wor- 
thies. He  united,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, legal,  with  classical  and  scientific 
lore;  and,  while  he  contributed,  both 
by  precept  and  example,  to  give  to 
sound  maxims  of  jurisprudence  their 
proper  ascendancy  in  our  courts,  re- 
tained, to  the  latest  period  of  his  life, 
his  relish  for  all  that  was  refined  and 
elevating  in  ancient  or  modern  litera- 
ture, and  found  a  solace  for  the  cares 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  in  converse 
with  the  sages,  and  the  heroes,  and  the 
patriots  of  antiquity,  amongst  whom, 
even  more  than  amongst  his  own  bril- 
liant and  distinguished  contemporaries, 
he  might  be  said  to  have  <'  lived,  and 
moved,  and  had  his  being.**  He  was 
regarded  as  an  oracle  of  constitutional 
law,  even  as  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  the  father, 
was  reputed  a  high  authority  in  the 
more  strictly  technical  business  of  his 
profession,  and  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  rights  of  property  were  to 
be  decided. 

Amongst  the  inferior  members  of 
the  Bar,  there  were  humorists,  whose 
powers  of  eloquence  or  repartee  were 
their  principal  professional  recommen- 
dations ;  and  who  supplied  the  absence 
of  higher  attainments  by  a  species  of 
mother-wit,  which  never  failed  them, 
and  by  which  they  seldom  failed  to  ac- 
complish their  objects.  Some  of  these 
were  men  of  a  rare  facetiousness.  How 
often  has  Ned  Lysaught,  the  Yorick 
of  his  profession,  <'  set  the  table  in  a 
roar  I  "*  and  Harry  Grady,  who  has 
only  lately  departed  from  amongst  us, 
having  survived,  by  nearly  two  gene- 
rations, his  early  cotemporaries,  is  still 
remembered  for  the  rollicking  drollery 
with  which  he  could  bully  a  judge,  or 
bamboozle  a  jury,  when  strictly  legal 
resources  'were  not  available  to  aid 
him  in  the  case  which  he  had  in  hand. 
Often  has  a  jeu  cTesprit  decided  the 


•  Mr.  Lysaught  practised  upon  the  Munster  circuit.  At  a  bar  dinner,  in  the 
town  of  Tralee,  Con.  Lyne,  ol  convivial  memory  (will  no  one  furnish  us  with  a 
graphic  sketch  of  that  jovial  boon  companion?)  was  delighting  his  hearers  with  a 
song.  In  the  midst  of  his  melody,  a  riot  sprung  up  in  the  room  under  that  oc- 
cupied by  the  lawyers,  where  the  grand  jury  were  dining.  Loud  was  the  noise, 
and  great  was  the  confusion ;  and  the  barristers  started  up  from  their  table,  and 
rushed  to  the  windows  to  see  and  enjoy  the  fun,  as  the  Kerry  gentlemen  tumbled  out 
into  the  street  with  broken  heads  and  bloody  noses,  dealing  each  other  such  blows 
as  would  have  demolished  any  heads  but  theirs.  By-and-bye,  when  all  was  over, 
the  barristers  resumed  their  seats ;  and  Ned  Lysaught,  taking  up  the  tune  and 
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cause  which  legal  maxims  were  vainly 
employed  to  elucidate ;  and  a  stroke 
of  wit  or  a  strain  of  humour,  when 
happily  adapted  to  the  temper  of  the 
ju«Ige  or  tiie  weakness  or  prejudices 
of  the  jury,  have  not  unfrequcntly  put 
to  flij^ht  an  array  of  authorities,  which, 
in  the  more  staid  and  sober  English 
courts  of  law,  would  have  been  regard- 
ed as  quite  decisive.  Nor  will  the  re- 
ports of  this  period  be  fully  collected 
or  understood,  until  wo  have  incorpo- 
rated with  them  the  reports  of  the 
pistol^  to  the  arbitremtnt  of  which 
many  difficult  cases  were  referred.  The 
law  was,  in  Ireland,  at  that  period, 
eminentlv  a  profession  militant.     The 

»  I  ^ 

lawyer  was  always  ready  to  fight  as 
well  as  to  speak  for  his  client.  Tho 
Koman  maxim  was  directly  rever?</d. 
It  was  no  longer  "  Ccdant  arma  to'^fp," 
but  **Cc(1at  toga  nrmls"  The  blood  and 
the  breeding  of  an  eccentric  antl  dis- 
solute gentry  blended  largely  with  tho 
j)rofe.'<>it)nal  habits  of  a  race  who  were 
(piitc  as  much  distinguished  bv  their 
love  of  pleasure  as  ])y  their  addietion 
to  businod ;  and  never  so  happy  as 
when  they  could  conilnnc  their  prac- 
tice in  the  courts  with  the  indulgence 
of  their  peculiar  humours. 


Nor  may  we  forget  that  a 
ment  was  at  that  time  dtting  in  Col- 
lego-green,  and  that  success  at  the  bar 
was  generally  a  passport  to  senatoriil 
distinction-  The  bar  might*  in  tratby 
be  considered  the  feeder  of  the  senate^ 
and  through  it  was  infused  into  tht 
legislative  assembly  mnch  of  the  rigour 
and  much  of  tho  ahility  hy  which  it 
was  enabled  to  assert  its  constitutional 
privilege  as  the  representative  of  the 
people.  Whatever  the  preponderance 
in  numbers  of  the  merely  unprofet- 
sional  members^  the  intel(ect«  ue  spi- 
rit, the  energy,  and  the  activicv  which 
belonged  to  those  whose  foreuic 
habits  had  trained  them  to  the  wordy 
strife,  were  sure  to  give  them  an  aj- 
vantage  in  the  discussions  which  arow^ 
over  any  amount  of  unpractised  abi- 
lity with  which  they  might  have  to 
contend.  The  lawyers  might,  indeed, 
be  said  to  have  constituted  the  stand- 
ing army  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
and  whether  bribed  hy  the  minister, 
or  arrayed  on  tho  part  of  the  people 
to  have  had  the  same  advantages  over 
the  untriuned  members*  as  dttciidiBe 
gives  to  a  soldiery  over  a  mere  rsWe. 
Nor  was  it  long  before  the  inflociMe 
thus  acquired  was  felt*  in  the  cooditioo 


measure  of  th<>  Fowtr  which  his  friend  had  been  ulnglng  when  they  were  dbtniMt 
iinprovise<l  the  foUuwing  lines: — 

*'  Llvrc  mv  t.t  hkv  rocrry  IaAm, 
I^iu.'liiii'^  ut  uU  vllly  BMCf  I 
Wliilv  Im-Iiiw,  tl)«  Ktfrry  \f.i» 
Arc  lirtakiiig  their  b«Kl»  and  Ihclr 

"  \Vh»t  ••art  »  0  fi»r  nproar  •n'l  rlnt  t 
Whut  luiUi-r  «liu*«  ripUt  or  who*! 
Wl.ilc  wc  •!!>  uur  rlarvt  iu  quid  1 
Mr.  L>  lie,  will  yoQ  ttnUh  yoxu  9omgV 

Poor  Lysaiight !     He  wns  the  very  soul  oriiiimour,  and  the  very  Pock 
frolic.     Hut  iic  was  nUo  a  finished  ;;('ntleman  of  the  old  school — of  the 
iKiiir,  mid  tlu>  innst  p-iuruiis  and  uianly  »t'ii&ibiUties.     Thm  last  ti 
thi-i  paper  ^aw  liiip.  was  abmit  tlie  year  IH 10,  in  the  town  of  Clonaul. 
n  taiii*(l  as  (-oiiutI  Co:*  Mi>i>  L'-o  Stii^,  a  I'hild  ot' tw«'l to  years  old*  a 
n«iiiH'[ioii,iipi>ii  wlillK(•p(■r^MIla  brutal  assault  had  U'cncommitlcd by  a 
man,  wiiu  uas  thin  ulxiut  to  lie  trird  for  the  oflTi-nce.     Lysavgata 
ua<t«'il  to  a  sktit'toi)  by  iliiirss,  and  wli(»  wa.s  wrapp<'d  in  flannels  from 
bi  (  am<'  lin  (I  with  all  his  old  aiuniitton  asi  he  proceedetl  to  detail  the 
ot'  tho  v'.\-i'.    II"  caii'^fi  upon  the  rourt  to  Tiiidicato  their  ooantry 
huniauity  rro!ii  the  dixirrace  which  this  '*  violation  of  the  cradle* 
brirtt;  upi»n  them  ;  and  the  t{a*>liin;;  eye,  and  the  thrilling 
actii'U  with  wlii.'h  ho  ^avo  uttcnmce  to  hid  sentimeots  of  abborvMee  of 
wr«'i<'h  who^f  otVi^iri'  a;raiii*t  riutnri*  he  was  denouncing!  _ 

cxhihitiou  a<«  could  Ik*  iiiia'^irntl,  aud  truly  a>t«inisbiog  fai  tbe essa of 
that  nionu'iit  wa.-^  imu<>:i  titter  tor  a  sick  riw'iu  than  for  a  eoari  ef  laWg 
IWhIe  Irauif  (|uiv«'r(Ml  through  rverv  tibre  under  the  powerfal  muiUmm 
indignation  cau.«tid.     We  for^^et  how  the  case  terminatad j  bal  tOfA^ 
jA>auL'ht  waj>  no  more  ! 
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of  the  country,  and  the  policy  of  the 
empire. 

It  was  shortly  after  the  struggle 
between  the  Irish  Commons  and 
the  Crown,  which  had  originated  in 
the  right  of  disposing' of  an  unappro* 
priated  revenue,  that  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
was  called  to  the  bar.  The  condition 
of  legislative  subordination  in  which 
this  country  was  held  by  England,  ne- 
cessarily lowered  the  character  of  a 
Srofession,  which,  as  long  as  British 
omination  subsisted,  could  be  but  of 
secondary  importance  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  our  laws.  And  no  one,  what- 
ever may  be  his  abstract  opinion,  can 
be  surprised,  that  when  men  of  the 
loAy  intellect  and  imaginative  temper- 
ament of  Flood,  and  Grattan,  and 
Hussey  Burgh,  appeared  upon  the 
theatre  of  affairs,  the  spirit  of  na- 
tionality must,  sooner  or  later,  have 
acquired  an  influence  which  could  not 
be  resisted. 

In  1778,  be  was  retained  as  counsel 
against  the  return  of  Richard  Hely 
Hutchinson,  afterwards  Earl  of  Do- 
noughmore,  as  ^member  for  our  Uni- 
versity, and  succeeded  in  defeating  the 
claims  of  that  gentleman,  so  much  to 


the  satisfaction  of  the  constituency, 
that  he  himself  afterwards  became 
their  member,  and  retained  his  high 
position  until  he  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  he  iden- 
tified himself  with  the  national  party. 
The  degraded  position  of  the  Irish  le- 
gislature he  deeply  felt ;  nor  did  he 
hesitate  to  go  the  whole  length  of  the 
most  ardent  of  the  popular  leaders  in 
contending  for  the  legislative  indepen- 
dence of  Ireland.  Although  compa- 
ratively inexperienced,  his  known  abi- 
lities  bad  given  ^bim  a  sort  of  brevet 
rank  amongst  the  public  men  of  his 
day.  His  mind  was  eminently  legal. 
His  power  of  continuous  and  vigorous 
application  was  immense.  His  judg- 
ment was  clear  and  rapid ;  and  he  thus 
readily  over-mastered  any  professional 
difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  con- 
tend, and  felt  himself  at  ease  in  the 
discharge  of  his  most  laborious  duties 
as  an  advocate,  even  when  opposed  to 
those  of  much  higher  professional 
standing,  and  whose  wit  or  whose  elo- 
quence might  have  rendered  them 
much  more  distinguished.^ 

That  a  youthful  aspirant  for  public 


*  The  following  extract  from  Lord  Clare's  fee  book,  which  was  kept  in  his  own 
handwriting,  will  be  interesting  to  our  legal  readers.  It  fills  146  pages  small 
quarto,  in  double  columns.  We  extract  the  following  statement  from  the  first 
page  :— 

"  I  was  admitted  to  the  bar  on  the  19th  of  June,  being  the  first  day  of  Trinity 
terra,  1772. 

"  December  22nd,  1783,  I  was  sworn  attorney-general.  To  that  day  I  received 
at  the  bar,  £6,973  6s.  3d. 

1772 £343    7  0  » «*  This  term  '(Hilary,  1778)  I  was 

1773 414    3  5  prevented  from  attending    the    courts 

1774 585  17  8  after  the  second  week,  by  my  attend- 

1775 619  17  1  ance  on  the  College  petition. 

1776 1,066  19  2  '"N-B.   This  year  I  was  prevented 

1777 1,633  16  0  appearing  in  the  courts  during  the  whole 

1778 1,126  17  9»  of  the  Easter  Term. 

1779 672  17  9«  »  "  N.B.  This  year  (1783)  I  did  not 

1780 892    8  0  attend  the  courts  after  the  first  week 

1781 759    9  9  in  Easter  Term,  nor  during  the  whole 

1782,1783 859    5  5»  of  Trmity  term.  To  this  1  add  the  sum 

1784 4,625  17  0  which  I  received  March,  1783,  and  begin 

1785 5,722  15  8  a  new  account  from  the  time  I  was  ap- 

1786 6,702  19  3  pointed  attorney-general. 

1787 7,510  11  3  Easter,  1783    .     .    ^     .     .    £55  14    9 

1788 7,980    0  0        Hilary,  1783 844  18    8 

1798,  Hilary  and  Easter  4,395    6  6  Michaelmas,  1782      ...    231    6    9 

£45,912    9    8        Eleventh  year       .    .     .     .£632    0    2 

.   Michaelmas,  1783      ...    227    5    3 


5 


£859    5 

**  From  19th  June,  1772,  to  June,  1789,  I  received  at  the  bar,  £45,912  9s.  8d. 
Of  this,  £36,939  3s.  1  Id.  was  received  by  me  in  the  last  five  years  and  a-half. 
**  1788 — N.B.  In  this  year  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  shut  from  the  first  day  of 
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distinction,  such  as  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
wasy  should  not  have  paused  to  consi- 
der how  far  the  liberties  which  he  fain 
would  vindicate  for  his  country  were 
compatible  with  British  rule,  cannot 
cause  any  astonishment  to  those  who 
know  how  the  aged  and  the  expe- 
rienced were  at  that  period  acted  upon 
by  the  powerful  influences  then  at 
work  for  the  creation  of  a  national 
spirit  in  Ireland.  He  saw  the  form  of 
a  government,  without  the  power — an 
ostensible  ministry,  a  puppet  adminis. 
tration ;  a  parliament  to  all  outward 
seeming,  without  any  of  the  functions 
of  a  legislature  ;  and  he  but  aimed  at 
giving  a  substantive  reality  to  what 
had  only  mocked  the  lovers  of  liberty, 
as  a  hollow  semblance  of  the  British 
constitution. 

Hut  the  political  Frankensteins  of 
that  day  knew  little  of  the  spirit  they 
were  about  to  evoke.  They  knew  not 
the  temper  of  the  multitude  who  were 
about  to  be  suddenly  invested  with 
new  and  untried  powers,  nor  the  num- 
ber of  able  and  unscrupulous  men  who 
meant  **  licence,"  when  they  shouted 
for  "  libcrtv."  We  now  know,  from 
authentic  history,  that  the  more  active 
of  the  movement  party  regarded  all 
that  had  been  done  but  as  an  instal- 
ment of  what  was  yet  to  come ;  and 
contemplated  every  advance  which  was 
made  in  constitutional  dignity,  but  as 
the  prelude  to  national  independence. 

The  struggle  in  America  which  had 
but  just  terminated,  excited,  in  the 
minds  of  the  generous  and  the  unre- 


flecting, a  ditpotition  to  make  light  of 
the  aathority  of  the  British  crown. 
And  the  new  republic,  which  had  ari> 
sen  like  a  phoenix  ont  of  the  asbci  of 
what  was  called  coTooial  aervimdfb 
was  regarded,  br  the  myriads  who 
acclaimed  its  rising,  far  less  u  a 
warning  than  an  example.  A  people 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  deliberatf 
with  arms  in  their  bands,  and  vbo 
had  already  extorted  terms  fn>m  thi 
British  minister,  at  the  extent  of  whkk 
they  were  themselves  astonished, 
could  not  easily  beliere  that  any  linit 
would  he  set  to  the  conceaaions  which 
they  mi^ht  command,  if  tbey  wen 
but  unanimous  and  determined  in  their 
resolution  to  attain  them.  Those  who 
but  a  short  time  before  had  Isin'coa- 
tentedly  under  the  sufastaace  of  serri- 
tude,  having  the  forma  of  frecdoo, 
now  that  they  had  attained  the  fall 
measure  of  constitutional  lihcrtr, 
could  not  bear  even  the  semUanee  of 
restraints  which  reminded  then  of 
their  former  degradation.  Rcrtrie* 
tions  which  had  never  been  felt  bdbrs 
but  as  the  necessary  eonditioos  of 
connexion,  under  the  aame  crov^ 
with  another  and  more  powerful  kaf> 
dom,  were  now  regarded  as  fetters  as 
longer  endurable,  and  from  which  il 
required  only  a  strong  effort  of  the  i^ 
tional  will  to  set  them  free.  Aal 
even  a  large  and  liberal  partiefatia 
in  the  commercial  and  eoloaial  adfsa- 
tages  of  Great  Britain,  vben 

to  a  country  without  a  mai , 

a  generosity  which  tbc^ld  have 


Miohaolmas  term  till  tho  Uth  or  1.5th  of  December;  and  for  the  Tcry  finr  dsjsss 
which  tho  Chancellor  or  tho  Commisnionors  sat,  little  or  no  basiness  was  dona  Is 
this  ytsir  hut  on<>  lon;;^  cause  was  heard  in  tho  Court  of  Chaneery,  wUeh  waskHid 
by  l!.ord  Chiot'  Justice  Carh'tou ;  and  not  one  long  canse  was  bsard  in  the  Is- 
rhcquor,  in  Michaelmas  term  ;  and  one  decree  to  my  acoonnt.  and  only  ens  lim 
cause  in  Triiiitv  term." 

Lord  Clare  made  in  his  first  term  (1772),  X94  14.  9d.  s  and  hi  Mictesteas  !■» 
f^ame  vcnr,  X1K>  KM.  7<i.  The  first  fw  he  roc<>ived  was  '*  Farrell  e.  OfmMa! 
£5  \lii  9(1.  The  last  Wh^  he  rec<>tvcd  was  **  Redmond  r.  Can*,"  £99  js.  ai«  ii 
Trinity  term,  17H0. 

In  the  year  17H8,  Lord  Clare  r«>coived  1,307  fees  ;  and  more  than  half  ths  mmku 
Mere  uncier  three  f^uineas.  Th«'  amount  seems  small,  considcrfaiff  thni  he  was i^ 
torney-f^eneral,  and  at  the  top  of  his  profession,  as  compared  witb  the  fcss  W 
paid  to  counsel. 

The  I'l-es  received  are  entered  in  each  term,  at  the  close  of  which,  the  total  tm 
received  is  stated  thus  : — 

Micli-'Lrliiin'i,  I7t^G.     .     .     .    jClt'tl3    8     1 

Trinitv,  ITKi I.(i37  17    2 

F.aMer.  I7s<i 1..1«)  18    « 

llilarv,  l7rM> 'i,2tiU  \3    6 
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armed  all  suspicion,  was,  because  ac- 
companied by  certain  conditions  and 
limitations  wbich  were  indispensable 
for  securing  a  unity  of  action  in  the 
governinj^  power,  resented  as  a  covert 
and  insidious  attack  upon  our  newly- 
acquired  and  dearly-prized  legislative 
and  constitutional  freedom. 

Such  was  the  temper  of  men*s 
minds,  such  the  views  which  were 
afloat  in  their  imaginations,  when  Mr. 
Fitzgibbon,  who  had  assisted  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  popular  party,  by 
whom  the  settlement  of  1782  had 
been  achieved,  was,  upon  the  pro- 
motion of  Yclverton  to  the  Bench  as 
chief  baron,  raised  to  the  important 
office  of  attorney-general  for  Ire- 
land. He  took  the  oaths  of  office  on 
the  22nd  of  December,  1783. 

Whatever  might  be  the  views  or 
motives  of  others,  he  contemplated 
the  settlement  which  had  been  made 
as  a  final  adjustment.  He  saw  clearly 
that  the  Irish  parliament  had  attained 
as  much  of  independent  power,  and  of 
freedom  of  action,  as  were  compatible 
with  public  safety,  and  that  any  fur- 
ther enlargement  of  popular  privileges 
would  peril  the  security  of  British 
connexion.  He  could  not  but  per- 
ceive that  such  ideas  of  finality  were 
not  entertained  by  the  popular  leaders; 
and  that  the  firm  hand  of  a  strong  go- 
vernment would  be  required  to  re- 
strain them  in  their  courses,  if  the 
peace  of  the  country  was  to  be  pre- 
served. Nor  was  it  long  before  events 
fully  justified  his  anticipations,  and  all 
his  determination  and  ability  were  re- 
quired to  avert  impending  dangers. 

The  year  following  his  appointment, 
1784,  was  one  of  great  excitement ; 
and  to  meet  the  emergencies  which 
were  daily  occurring,  required  no 
small  degree,  both  of  courage  and 
ability,  on  the  part  of  the  first  law 
officer  of  the  crown.  The  country 
was  called  upon  by  the  agitators  to 
elect  representatives,  who  were  to  sit 
in  Dublin,  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awing the  parliament.  And  Mr. 
Hardy  observes,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord 


Charlemont,"  that  ''whatever  objec- 
tions might  be  made  to  the  manner  in 
which  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  then  attor- 
ney-general, prosecuted  the  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Dublin,  a  worthy 
man,  but  who  was  so  ill-advised  as  to 
comply  with  this  insane  writ  of  sedi- 
tion, no  good  member  of  a  well-regu- 
lated community  can  deny  hb  suffrage 
to  the  spirit,  and  even  the  wisdom^ 
with  which  the  attorney  acted  on  that 
occasion.*'  The  following  is  the  inci- 
dent alluded  to.  We  extract  it  from 
the  *«  Life  of  Lord  Clare,"  by  the  Rev. 
James  Wills,  author  of  the  "  Lives  of 
Illustrious  Irishmen,"  wbich  was  re- 
viewed in  our  last  number,  and  who 
thus  gives  it,  as  he  found  it  recorded 
in  many  of  the  publications  of  the 
day: — 

**  At  a  time  when  a  popular  ferment, 
produced  by  various  causes,  strongly 
prevailed  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  a 
general  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  was, 
at  the  requisition  of  several  persons, 
called  by  the  sheriffs.  His  lordship, 
then  attorney-general,  and  one  of  the 
most  unpopular  men  in  the  kingdom, 
came  to  the  meeting,  accompanied  by 
only  one  or  two  friends,  and  forced  his 
way  through  the  mob,  who  had  latterly 
been  in  the  habit  of  offering  personal 
insults  to  those  whom  they  suspected 
of  being  adverse  to  their  measures ;  and 
getting  upon  the  hustings,  interrupted 
a  popular  orator  in  the  midst  of  his  ha- 
rangue. Ho  then  told  the  sheriffs  that 
they  had  acted  illegally  in  convening 
the  meeting,  commanded  them  to  leave 
the  chair,  and  threatened  them  with  an 
information,  ex  officio^  if  they  presumed 
to  continue  it.  He  then  left  the  asto- 
nished and  staring  assembly  amidst  the 
hisses  of  the  mob,  and  the  sheriffs  in- 
stantly dissolved  the  meeting." 

This  was  a  bold  stroke,  and  could 
only  be  hazarded  by  a  man  who  re- 
solved to  stake  his  life  upon  the  issue. 
It  of  course  procured  for  him  un- 
bounded execrations  on  the  part  of  the 
factious ;  but  he  had  the  satisfaction 
of  feeling,  that  by  his  timely  and  vigo- 
rous interference  most  serious  calami- 
ties were  prevented.* 


*  The  following  letter  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  will 
show  the  high  sense  which  his  Grace  entertained  of  Mr.  Fitzgibbon's  services,  and 
also  the  approbation  of  them  which  was  felt  in  a  higher  quarter : — 

"Fhflenix  Park,  Octobtr  I,  1784. 

<<  Dear  Sir — I  wished  to  have  seen  you  before  yon  had  quitted  Dublin,  to  have 
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Indeed,  between  such  a  man  as  Mr. 
Fitz^ibbon,  ani.1  the  men  tD  whom  he 
was  now  <>ppoM»d,  no  cordial  sympathy 
oonld  ever  have  obtained.  A  clear, 
sacraoious  reasoner,  well  versed  in 
constitutional  law,  ami  firmlv  resolved 
to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Bri- 
ti>h  crown,  had  little  in  common  with 
the  visionaries  and  enthusiasts  who 
were  at  that  time  atritatinv?  the  popu- 
lar pas.-iions,  antl  by  uho>e  specious 
theori-iuir  so  manv  of  tht»  ardi'nt  and 

• 

unreriectinsr  were  doIude«l.  H-.'  who 
had  been  mmle  to  fofl,  bv  the  force  of 
events,  that  too  much  had  been  already 
crranted,  was  but  ill  assorted  with  those 
who  were  clamorous  for  the  concession 
of  the  vltv  little  that  had  been  retained. 
It  is  not,  thi^refore,  surprisinj?  that 
even  thus  earlv  a  dioidoil  antaironism 

w 

spruivjT  up  l^tween  them  ;  tlu-y  re- 
ijardin^  him  as  their  most  f.irmidabh' 
advorsarv,  while  ho  roi'ardid  them  as 
little  belter  than  covert  and  iiiaidiuus 
traitors. 

While  his  assailants  were  prodiLjal 
of  invective,  convevetl  in  everv  form 
which  could  Wvund,  or  lacerate,  or 
cover  the  obiect  of  it  with  oblofiuv, 
his  recriminations  nr  a-lini tuitions, 
were  ni>t  ennveyed  in  jrentle  terms, 
r.i^r  ex  presold  uith  the  {jraee  or  the 
c*.iirte<v  bv  \>  liiel;  tliev  mi.:ht  be  most 
otfiviuallv  re^'tun!nen»leil.  .\  manner, 
tart,  al'iujit,  e-'Uteinptuous  ;  and  l:i:i- 
^uai^e  of  >ev»ie  invi-etive,  or  li»t"ty. 
Miilurii'ii:  >eorn,  were  ill-ealeulateil  ti 
se.MU'e  t:;e  ir«"»d  will  "f  bi"»  hearers,  ir 
reclaim  the  wanlerir^  fri»in  I  he  patli^ 
I'f  eiMi>titiiii'»nal  oriKr  tnMii  tlie  crr^Ts 
(.if  their  ^la^s.  In  iliaiiiii;  with  his 
opP'ineiit^,  he  tre.iti il  iIkio  more  as 
eiilprit.-  than  a"  ahir.-arir-i  ;  and  bis 
rea^otiiii.T'*  wi-re  t>t*ie:i  ^-i  iiiiiT,'lt-.l  with 


Splenetic  effusions  of  temper,  thit 
acrimony  provoWeil,    e\K-n  m  -re 
their  co'^encv  cr;nvinct*d,    tn  '"r 
might  have  otherwi.-itf  b;.  1  tl:!.-  r: 
opened  by  them  tu  th**  ile*ij-.>  .: 
cli mat i OIKS   of  the    di*Turbir«. 
whatever  were  bis  d-fi:  :^,  .r  ;• 
fections,  in  the.-^c   |i.irti-ular.»,  i- 
the   very   imper>'.in:iti(i'L    i.:f  \  / 
rule  ;  and  as  he  prrc.-ivi  I  iv  ..    . 
a  crisis  was  appn.rifhiritr  i  •  wl.  .: 
vernment  mu>t  eithi  r  Si^-  -•!■'■: 
boldly  grapple    with,  tb-     1= ..;    : 
leaders  all  liis  intliicncf  v. :*•  .:-. 
impress    upon    the     a«»tl.  r>ii-  ' 
bounden  dutv,  anil  hi  ri  ?  Iw  :  a! 
to  take  his  »tan«l  up'in  a  pr.-:.:: 
resistance  to  po]>ul:ir  ajjr — •     .* 
could  ab>Me,  in  hi*  in* Li   ■  r :.  _•:.. 
toe  the  inteirritv  of  ih-    er.i    rt. 

There  are  liints  w  !;en  i    r   e?«: 
madness,  as  tht-re  are,  w  *  .!•■.:'  r.  i 
it  is  true  wisdniu  ;  :iii,l  !•..  read  i. 
"the  siunis  uf    tl.e    liii:- s,'    -•  k 
know  when  to  resist,  and  wh-  n  :  • 
way,  to  popular  olaiii<>ur.  i"  ■  ri..   .? 
mo>t   valuable   cl,ar;ict'.r>t  >   ■ 
true  statesman.      WIk-h  clar:.-  :if . 
from   telt   prie Vance's,     i!.-    j. 
redress  mav  be  s.if»dv  .itb  •:■!■.  ;. 
it   is   fomented  by  faeti"?:,  .  r  t"  •' 
bv  rc'^tb-*'*  ib'-iri  s  I'^r  «irj.i:i".*  ' "  » 
not  reijuired   by   the  a'-?ii  li   .•  . 
of  the  pei»ple,  anil  m*.  r.  !y   ^x  l.  : 
tie    of    the    all-ilv\iii!rl;  ;j    \..\\^* 
popular  ainbitioii,  it    <.:..,i].^  \t.    - 
liileiv  rc>i*leil.      In  the  •  :■-    *.'.«>.. 
a  natural  e\pre«i>iiiTi  ^f  1.1'".    r 
ea"»ine<>,  and  indicates  a  '.t*  **urt  ■ 
"houl'i  be  remii\ed.      In  li.r  <  :*•' 
is  a   wanton  and  tAtrav;*-^..:.:  rx:. 
tation   nf   vi'den\*i',   whiih    '-x:."  ' 
indii!p">I  without  b.adiiit;  t-    'A  • 
throw  of  all  biritiinato  author.'*- 


W 


r-  WWW'  il  \.»ii  my  in  -^t  pnMi.-i;!;tr  tli:«';U».  f"  r  t'  i-  i!i:i'il\  nv..l    piritid  i-^r:  1   ^  : 
tak.  M  i:i  tl.''  <»ip;»'rt  i-t"  v\\  ■.:<•*  ■  riMr.'''»t,  ;Oiil  i'l  tlii-  a---  rti-iii  t.f  \\,..  <  -.:;••.•..' 
\"\\\'  e-uriTi'i. 

•'  I  "l:-:!;!  im!,  )ii'W«  v.  ",  ..'i  tl;:it  a'V««iirit  a'-ii--.  Ii.i^i- tr.  u'  !fl  %.-.u  %i  i*'  ::    -.-• 
1  .»  1  I  ;.   J  ri  I-  li  1 .1  in  .uMil  m-m  tl.i-  K :".;""»  «    lul"'  'V  1    t-i  1  \i-r»  -•  \*\  \,.\\  |.^-  .  :  ..:i 
pv  ••■  i' ;  ■•;  <■:'  •  \ .  r\  |iarf  "t"  \  'u;-  r  iii.li-  !.      N  •  \i  ■    i|-  ■••  w  »  ■  i-.m  a.!  I  v. .  .^'.r  • 
1    ■       ;r,r  '•   .i'l  ■  '.  ■   MiMiin  ;   I  »;'   1  ..^'•l^l    \  ■  i  t'  .  '    1     1    i  .1    -!'i:ji:!  ,r   «u'i  "-  1. 
I  ...:'!.     is-  •'■;::      n!   ■  l"  •    '"n  i-v;'!-   i-    1  ■■  \  ■  ■■!.       I  lull -I    i!-  •>.■    \  .-ii    .iT  ? '        -k   i    * 
I  •  I   •■»!■!■  !'  ;'    -  !-:!•!•  i.  -t  >i.  <  .-.i  .r-  .1  ni.ii  !•  -  ■■?  r-  im,i  r:  ■  III   .iv<l  f.  r:ii.    I  jt  i« 

t  ;:■   i  i  \   f  I  •    :   1  '.  .    -  '  !  ■  '.     i.      •  is  p:    .r  •.  v  •.'.•.    i:n!  :• I  u  1  'i  t'       •  ■■     —  *■ 

\  ■  "i!" -;  I- . :. ,— .   ;,'..!t|.     .  ::■  .  r .  ■■!  \i.i[r  •  \i  !  :i-  ;.',  1"  '  ii.i' it.    l.i!'.M'i   J- r>.  wf:    ''■ 
iirihii''.!"  I  \   !,  wl.i   '1  I  ■    !i.;-  iir    •  ri:i'.»   .. 

••  1  .1!.:.   !  ■\  -!■..!   '•;•,   w-y.x  I,!'...!',  in.lli,   \    .11*  iii'-t  oM;:;,i1.   and    f^ithfui  Jii.^ 
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this  latter  was  the  phase  which  the 
popular  discontent  had  assumedf  when 
Mr.  Fitzgibbon  deemed  it  necessary 
that  the  executive  should  be  armed 
with  extraordinary  powers,  to  defeat 
the  factious  commotions  which  threat- 
ened to  bury  society  in  ruins.  All 
reasonable  demands  had  been  con- 
ceded. The  duration  of  parliament 
was  shortened — its  independence  was 
restored  ;  a  free  trade  had  been  grant- 
ed ;  the  independence  of  the  judges 
was  secured  ;  and  the  faith  of  the 
government  was  pledged  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  advantages  thus  ob- 
tained, even  if  they  did  not — which 
could  scarcely  be  assumed — carry  their 
guarantee  of  permanency  within 
themselves.  Everything,  therefore, 
had  been  done  which  could  be  consti- 
tutionally available  for  the  national 
prosperity  and  freedom  ;  and  to  per- 
mit the  continuance  of  an  agitation, 
carried  on  in  a  spirit  of  intimidation, 
and  by  an  instrumentality  which  fain 
would  supersede  that  of  the  parlia- 
ment itself,  would  argue  a  weakness 
or  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  minis- 
ttrs  of  the  crown,  which  might  justly 
expose  them  to  the  reproach  of  encour- 
aging violence,  or  conniving  at  treason. 
Undoubtedly  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  was 
not  the  man  willingly  to  incur  such  an 
imputation,  nor  would  he  have  been 
worthy  of  the  office  which  he  held, 
had  he  hesitated  a  single  moment  to 
take  the  very  promptest  and  most 
vigorous  measures  against  the  system 
of  outrajje  which  then  disturbed 
the  -South  and  the  West,  and  of 
which  the  following  is  but  a  tame  de- 
scription. We  quote  from  the  **  Irish 
Parliamentary  Debates  of  January 
3  ]  st,  1 767,"  in  which  he  thus  describes 
the  proceedings  of  the  insurgents  : — 

"  Their  commencement  was  in  one 
or  two  parishes  in  the  county  of  Kerry, 
and  they  proceeded  thus  : — The  people 
assembled  in  a  mass-house,  and  there 
took  an  oath  to  obey  the  laws  of  Cap- 
tain Right,  and  to  starve  the  clergy. 
They  then  proceeded  to  the  next  pa- 
rishes on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
there  swore  the  people  in  the  same 
manner,  with  this  addition,  that  they 
(the  people  last  sworn)  should,  on  the 
ensuing  Sunday,  proceed  to  the  chapels 
of  their  next  neighbouring  parishes  in 
like  manner." 

Having  thus  rapidly  organised  all 


Munster  into  one  vast  conspiracy 
against  tithes^  they  next  proceeded  to 
regulate,  after  their  fashion,  the  rent 
of  land. 

"  In  all  their  proceedings  they  have 
shewn  the  greatest  address,  with  a  degree 
of  caution  and  circumspection  which  is 
the  more  alarming,  as  it  demonstrates 
system  and  design.  Bodies  of  five  thou- 
sand of  them  have  been  seen  to  march 
through  the  country  unarmed,  and  if  met 
by  any  magistrate  who  had  the  spirit  to 
question  them,  they  have  not  offered  the 
smallest  rudeness  or  offence;  on  the 
contrary,  they  have  allowed  persons 
charged  with  crimes  to  be  taken  from 
amongst  them  by  the  magistrates  alone, 
unaided  with  any  force.  Wherever 
they  went,  they  found  the  people  as 
ready  to  take  an  oath  to  cheat  the 
clergy,  as  they  were  to  propose  it.  But 
if  any  one  did  resist,  the  torments 
which  he  was  doomed  to  undergo  were 
too  horrible  even  for  savages  to  be  sup- 
posed guilty  of.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  he  was  dragged  from  his  bed,  and 
buried  alive  in  a  grave  lined  with  thorns  ; 
or  he  was  set  naked  on  horseback,  and 
tied  to  a  saddle  covered  with  thorns; 
in  addition  to  this,  perhaps  his  ears 
were  sawed  ofi^.  Sir,  there  is  this  day 
an  account  received  of  two  military 
men,  who  had  exerted  themselves  in  the 
line  of  their  duty,  who  were  attacked  by 
a  body  of  Right  Boys,  and,  I  fear,  mur- 
dered, for  there  is  but  little  hope  of 
their  recovering  of  their  wounds.  The 
way  in  which  the  Right  Boys  perpe- 
trated this  crime  was,  the  two  men  were 
walking  together  armed,  they  set  a 
dog  at  them,  w  hen  one  of  the  men  fired  ; 
he  had  no  sooner  thrown  away  his  fire, 
than  a  multitude  rushed  upon  the  two 
men  from  behind  the  ditches,  and  wound- 
ed them  in  a  most  shocking  manner." 

Wc  ask,  what  should  be  thought  of 
a  goverment  which  could  permit  a  sys- 
tem of  outrage  such  as  this  to  ride 
rough-shod  over  the  ordinary  laws  of 
the  land  ?  Upon  the  fullest  inquiry, 
it  was  found  that  no  charge  of  extor- 
tion could  be  established  against  the 
clergy.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  states,  that 
fur  from  receiving  a  tenth,  he  knew  of 
no  instance  in  which  they  received  a 
twentieth  of  the  produce.  And  he 
decidedly  affirmed,  that  the  disturb- 
ances were  fomented  by  a  race  of  op- 
pressive middlemen,  who  ground  down 
the  peasantry  by  exorbitant  rents,  and 
whose  object  in  resisting  the  clergy 
was,  not  to   relieve  the  poor,  "but 
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that  they  might  add  the  clergr'i  share 
to  tht-  cruel  rack-rent  alreadr  paid." 

''  Quos  ecro scd  motos  praestat 

coraponere  fluctua."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  would  have  dealt 
TigorousW  and  effectually  with  these 
worst  enemies  of  their  country,  had 
time  and  opportunity  been  aflTorded  to 
devi>e  the  remedies  which  the  ca<e  re- 
quired ;  but  the  evil  immediately  be- 
fore him  admitted  of  no  delay,  and  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  meet  it  with  a 
promptitude  which  would  strike  ter- 
ror into  the  insurgents.  Tor  this  pur- 
pose, he  deemed  a  revision  of  the 
magistracy  indispcnsaV>le.  He  also 
was  of  opinion  that  the  Right  Pot 
offences  should  be  deemed  felony— 
they  being,  by  the  existing  law,  only 
regarded  us  misdemeanours^.  But  the 
most  objectionable  feature  in  the  sys- 
tem of  coercion  which  he  recommend- 
ed, was,  the  arming  magistrates  with 
authority  to  pull  down  such  popish 
chapels  as  had  been  profaned  in  the 
manner  above  describe^l  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  unlawful  oaths  to  the  con- 
gregation. Of  this  very  strong  mea- 
sure, the  following  is,  "  quantum  va- 
leat,*'  his  justification  : — 

•*  I  come  now  to  the  clause  which, 
upon  tin*  first  rcadin*;,  drew  forth  such 
a  strin;^  of  f*  vi«pi«»h  rpithots  fnira  some 
honourubli;  ;^<'nllfnKii — the  clause  di- 
recting niajji-t rates  to  di'iiioHsh  ina&s- 
houses  in  uhicli  coiiihinatitin^  shall  be 
foriiK'd,  or  unl:i\%rul  outhsadministi-nHl. 
Sir,  1  am  as  tiii\vi!lin^  as  any  man  to 
abolish  Christianity  ;  for  1  know  if  re- 
li;;i«n!  is  al>oli^h«>d,  llu-n*  \->  no  lon«;c'r 
any  tii*  ovrr  the  misnU  of  ni<  ii.  I  am 
as  iinwillin;;  as  the  ri;^ht  honourable 
grntlcmaii  to  stab  men  tliroui^li  tho  sidi-s 
of  th<'ir  K'»ds  ;  bul  if  thi-y  will  make 
thrir  plac.'i's  fif  worship  plac»»s  of  com- 
l>ination,  thoy  shoiihl  be  pro«*trat«?d;  if 
thi'V  will  p«-rv»Tt  \\wm  to  the  vilest  pur- 

iWfsV'*,  they  oui^ht  ti>  )»«•  deniolisluMl. 
lowi'wr,  *thou;:h  I  should  n(»t  pretis 
thi'  claiiM',  1  aiM  triad  it  h;is  apprared  in 
print  ;  it  will  >Ih'W  th«»  hulk  of  tin-  jh-o- 
p!e  what  they  are  liK«'ly  to  draw  upoa 
thrmsrUe-* ;  an»l  it  will  ri»us»'  tin*-*-  who 
an-  nii>-t  iiitiTr-t«  d  in  their  pr»  '•rrxation 
to  exiTt  llwilisrlves  for  tin*  prc^i'MtioU 
of  eonihination'i,  and  ailniinisterin;jf  of 
unlawful  oath>  in  them." 

Mis  obji'ct  was  the  repression  of 
crime  ;  ami  be  well  knew  that  puni>li- 
ment  is  but  cruelty  as  Ion;,'  as  that  end 
is  not  attained.  It  should  be  et!ectuat 
for  its  purpose,  or  it  should  not  be  at 


all.  And  there  was  merer  as  w  ell  as 
wisilom  in  the  resolre  to  bear  with  a 
heavy  hand  open  transgressors  who 
could  only  be  pnt  down  when  the  !aw» 
became  as  great  a  terror  to  them,  a*  rh^y 
were  to  the  peaceable  and  anoffendine. 
For  this  he  incurred  the  hatre-J  of  all 
who  traded  upon  popular  di*^conTrBt, 
and  who  bad  more  pleasure  in  wria^ 
the  government  embarra«seJv  than  the 
di«orders  in  the  country  ivir.r>iird. 
But  the  **  mens  conscia  recii"  stt»taiu%i 
him;  and  although  he  di«l  not  wan- 
tonly court*  yet  he  chcerfullv  bravrd 
unpopularitT,  when  it  must  Le  incur- 
red for  the  purpose  of  avertiDg  national 
dangers. 

Nor  can  we  form  a  just  estimate  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
grapple,  unless  we  consider  the  ia- 
damed  state  of  parties  at  that  period, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  potiiical 
malecontents  of  the  north  were  pre- 
pared to  take  advantages  of  the  agrv 
rian  disturbances  which  agitated  tht 
south  and  the  west  of  Ireland.  H« 
had  not  merely  to  take  measnm  fiir 
extinguishing  a  honse  on  fire*  but  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  a  confljgratita 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  a  magasiBs  of 
combustibles,  the  explosion  of  wUck 
must  cause  a  universal  destrnctisa; 
and  he  was  therefore  compelled  le 
exert  a  degree  of  promptitade  sad 
energy  which,  under  ordinarj  tiny 
stances  might  not  have  been  leaiuwd. 
1)ut  that  he  was  a  humane  and  hoaftf* 
as  well  as  a  verv  able  pahBe  .^^ 
ary,  may  be  inferred,  we  think, 
the  following  observations  of  his  crMt 
antagonist,  Mr.  Grattaup  in  iwy  Is 
something  that  had  fallen  from  ftim  is 
the  debate  upon  the  Navigation  Act, 
which  took  place  in  the  Irish  ~~ 
Commons  on  the  SOth  of 
1787:— 

**  The  right  bononrahle 
spoken  of  the  oppositk 

di> advantage.     They  had    

however,  that  of  making  tk«r%hlk^ 
uourable  member  attorarjr-gensraL  Hi 
is.  however,  too  Ugh  in  atstJen,  aHi^ 
and  independence*  to  ho  the  partlHB  d 
the  party  in  government,  or  aaj 
but  if  he  has  censared  the  F     ' 
pi  tuition,  he  has  eeasared  Ids 
trxmen  at  least  as  liberally.    8r,  tkiy 
were  invited  to  discuss  the  snl^fMl  _^ 
the  minister ;  they  gnve 
as  wait  approved  ofhy 

anil  very  honest  men.    Wo 

that  opmioB  at  least  vHhiMdi 
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particularly  the  ri^ht  honourable  mem- 
ber should  do  so,  because  he  has  abili- 
ties and  pretensions  to  enter  into  the 
field  of  argument  without  any  other  as- 
sistance. However,  what  has  fallen 
from  the  right  honourable  member  is  a 
proof  that  a  certain  asperity  is  not  in- 
consistent with  an  excellent  head  and 
a  very  good  heart." 

By  "  a  certain  asperity"  he  was,  no 
doubt,  characterised.  It  was  the  rough 
rind  which  encased  a  rich  and  mellow 
fruit.  But,  beset  as  he  was  by  able 
and  harassing  antagonists,  some  harsh- 
ness of  temper  cannot  surprise  us.  The 
duties  which  devolved  upon  him  as  first 
liiw  officer  of  the  crown,  were  in  the 
highest  degree  onerous  and  invidious. 
He  it  was  who  was  called  upon  to  watch 
the  excesses  of  a  seditious  press,  and  to 
curb  the  extravagance  of  intemperate 
reformers  ;  and  he  very  soon  began  to 
perceive,  that  if  a  sound  discretion,  of 
which  few  hopeful  symptoms  were  then 
discoverable,didnotgovern  the  exercise 
of  the  parliamentary  privileges  which  he 
liad  aided  in  acquiring  for  his  country^ 
British  connexion  could  alone  be  pre- 
served by  a  legislative  union.  He 
thus  expressed  himself  upon  the  re- 
gency question,  on  the  11th  of  Fe- 
bruary, 1789: — 

**  I  shall,  in  as  few  words  as  possible, 
state  my  opinion.  And  first,  I  maintain 
that  the  crown  of  Ireland  and  the  crown 
of  England  are  inseparably  united. 
Secondly,  1  do  maintain  that  the  Irish 
parliament  is  perfectly  and  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  British  parliament. 

*'  The  first  position  is  your  security  ; 
the  second  is  your  freedom  ;  and  when 
gentlemen  talk  any  other  language  than 
this,  they  either  tend  to  the  separation 
of  the  crowns,  or  the  subjugation  of 
your  parliament ;  they  invade  either 
your  security  or  your  liberty.  Further, 
the  only  security  for  your  liberty  is  your 
connection  with  Gretit  Britain;  and 
gentlemen  who  risque  breaking  the  connec-' 
tion,  must  make  up  their  minds  to  an 
union.  God  forbid  I  should  ever  see 
that  day  ;  but  if  ever  the  day  on  which 
a  separation  shall  bo  attempted  may 
come,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  embrace 
a  union  rather  than  a  separation." 

It  is  well  known  that,  upon  the  im- 
portant question  then  at  issue,  the  two 
parliaments  came  to  different  conclu- 
sions ;  the  British  maintaining  that  it 
rested  with  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  to  supply,  as  should  sc  eia  to 


them  most  expedient,  the  defect  of  the 
royal  authority;  the  Irish,  that  the 
regency  belonged  of  right  ,to  the  heir 
apparent,  as  soon,  and  as  long,  as  the 
incapacity  of  the  reigning  sovereign 
was  ascertained.  Thus  it  might  hap- 
pen that  regents  would  be  chosen 
by  the  separate  members  of  the  united 
kingdom,  of  opposite  views  and  with 
different  powers ;  the  one  restricted, 
and  the  other  unlimited ;  and  that  a 
system  of  government,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  might  be  devised  and  in- 
stituted by  each,  that  would  seriously 
compromise  the  integrity  of  the  empire. 
A  more  fruitful  source  of  national  dis- 
cord could  not,  indeed,  be  imagined. 
And  had  it  not  pleased  Divine  Provi- 
dence to  restore  his  majesty  to  his 
right  mind,  the  extent  of  mischief 
which  might  have  ensued  must  baffle 
human  calculation.  Ireland,  flushed 
with  her  new  independence,  would  not 
have  brooked  dictation  from  a  body 
which  had  so  recently  been  compelled 
to  relinquish  its  assumed  powers  over 
her  legislature,  by  an  express  act  of 
renunciation.  And  as  little  could  it 
be  presumed  that  Great  Britain,  under 
the  government  of  Pitt,  would  have 
permitted  a  departure  from  constitu- 
tional rule  which  seemed  so  full 
fraught  with  national  ruin.  The  crisis 
was  truly  alarming ;  and  how  the 
jarring  legislatures  could  reconcile 
their  differences  without  receding  from 
views  and  principles  which  each  seem- 
ed resolute  to  maintain,  would  be  as 
difficult  to  discover,  as  the  evils  were 
glaring  and  imminent  which  must  have 
resulted  from  persisting  in  their  pre- 
tensions. But  the  cloud  which  had  so 
suddenly  darkened  the  horizon,  just  as 
suddenly  passed  away ;  and  no  act  of 
collision  was  rendered  necessary,  by 
any  measures  on  the  part  of  the  sepa- 
rate parliaments,  for  carrying  into 
effect  their  respective  intentions.  Not 
the  less,  however,  did  wise  men  fore- 
see that  contingencies  must  arise  when 
such  collisions  could  no  longer  be 
avoided,  and  that  if  the  empire  was 
not  to  be  divided  against  itself,  some 
better  bond  of  unity  must  be  sought 
for  than  could  be  said  to  exist  whilst 
hostile  legislatures  might  thus,  upon 
a  vital  question,  be  brought  into  such 
deadly  conflict. 

The  truth  is,  that  a  tide  had  set  in 
which  would  not,  and  could  not,  be 
rebisted.     Mr.  Grattan,  at  the  head  of 
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the  popular,  or  national  party,  was 
dazzled  by  his  own  achievements,  and 
was  disposed  to  legislate  irrespectively 
of  every  thing  but  the  competency  of 
parliament  and  the  exaltation  of  Ire- 
land. Mr.  Fitzgibbon  perceived  clearly 
that  such  a  spirit  might  carry  him  too 
far ;  that  a  sentimental  or  theatrical 
legislation  was  ill-suited  to  the  coun- 
try or  the  time  :  and  that,  without  far 
more  of  moderation  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  patriots  than  any  appearances 
at  that  period  would  justify,  but  little 
ho])e  could  be  entertained  of  making 
Briti.sh  connexion  compatible  with  a 
full  measure  of  Irish  K';^islative  free- 
dom. 

Upon  the  regency  question  it  was 
that  Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon 
first  came  into  what  nn^ht  be  called 
angry  (•oHi^ion  ;  not  that  either  could 
be  said  to  have  lost  his  temper,  but 
that  both  exhibited  an  impetuous  ear- 
nestness corresponding  to  their  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  matter  at 
issue,  and  their  so  direetly  opposite 
convictions.  Mr.  Grattan  pn»fessed 
to  discuss  the  question  theoretically 
and  constitutionally,  but,  in  efTcct, 
reasoned  as  though  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  Iri>b  legislature  were 
alone  worthy  of  being  regnr<kMl,  and 
wa-5,  doubth'ss,  uruK'r  the  iiillueneo  of 
a  strong  expectation  that  his  party 
w(!re  about  to  eonie  into  power.  Mr. 
I'it/iribbon  r«'asi>ned  it  technically,  as 
a  lawyer,  but  with  a  strong  pre-'enti- 
ment  of  the  "  confusion  wor^fo  con- 
founded" in  which  the  empire  would 
be  involved,  if  his  adversaries  iir«»ved 
sueees^ful.  The  one  was  the  plausible 
and  bri'i'iiaut  orator,  affecting  to  take 
large  an<l  liberal  views,  but  which  pre- 
cluded altogether  paramount  imperial 
considerations.  Tht-  utln^r  was,  to  all 
outward  seemin;j,  the  narrow-minded 
and  i»edantic  lawyer,  but  whose  state- 


ments and  reasonings  were  governed 
by  a  strict  regard  for  Oriti»h  lvd- 
uexion.  Mr.  Grattan*s  epi^ammatic 
magniloquence  won  for  biro,  on  ail 
sidefl,  the  palm  of  eloquence,  wbile  tb« 
intensity  of  his  enthusiasm  a*  an  In»b- 
man  commended  him  to  the  patriotic 
party  as  the  unflinching  champii'O  of 
national  rights.  Mr.  Fitz>{ibUin*fl 
calm  and  lucid  argument*  alihou^ 
built  upon  the  very  wordd  of  an  et* 
press  enactment  which  had  bfi^a 
brought  in  under  the  sanction  of  Mr. 
Grattan  himselff  incurred  for  him  th? 
reproach  of  being  an  anti-nation il 
si)ecia1  pleader«  «hiIo  in  realtiy  th^ 
wisdom  and  statesmanship  of  k.ii  priv 
pnsitions  can  admit  of  no  doubt  in  iLs 
mindt  of  any  who  will  take  the  trouble 
seriously  to  reflect  upon  what  m!^-ht 
have  been  the  issue  of  the  struirJ^, 
had  it  not  please«l  a  gracious  Prur:- 
dence  to  render  further  proceeding 
no  lonjrer  necessary,  b?  removing  the 
mental  illness  of  the  king.* 

It  was  shortly  after  this  dUcus^ktn 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  high  nifict:  ^i 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  lib  a^i- 
lities  and  his  servicea  couM  not  luf  e 
escaped  the  notice  of  Pitt^  wh\  f  ^ 
his  part,  was  not  indisposed  to  arc«de 
to  tiie  wifthes  uf  the  Irish  govrmo'^ 
by  appointing  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  ti>  thf 
ou>totly  of  the  Seals.  Hut  Lord  Thsr* 
low  wa«,  at  that  time.  Lord  (liancr^ 
lor  uf  I-!nf<land,  and  felt  and  expre«ti 
the  strongest  averkiun  to  the  pruo^ 
tion  of  auT  Iri>hman  to  m  similar  oAcr 
in  Irt'land.  He  wai  a  man  of  fvaff^ 
exterior,  surly  prejudices*  anil  a  tie- 
per  at  thes^ime  time  crafty  and  viokiti 
which  had  on  more  than  one  otcasiwi 
enabled  him,  while  he  shewed  his  insb 
against  the  minister,  to  wiDtbj  a  bv» 
ing  sycophancy,  the  good  crafiM  of 
the  king.  Pitt  waa*  thvcwr^  ts- 
barrassedas  to  bow  he 


•taad««a 


•  Tin*  f'»lio\vIn^  !i  ttrr  iVoiu  tlie  Primo  Miniiler  will  show  bow  UgUj  be 
Mr.  ritzgibb'ii'.s  ^^*rvil•l>  on  the  ueea>ion  : — 

'•  Uovnlnf-flTCCt.  Fftewty  tM,  ITfll 

•  •'  I)i;\u  Sni— I  eannut  h«'!p  IruuMin*,'  vimi  with  these  few  linefl*  to  eaj 
strnU'x  "in 'if  \vi:i(-)f.  I  :.rn  viir**.  cvitv  true  tri*  nd  to(jn*at  Itrit^n  and  ti 
c'litiTiain  ••;'o)>iii:ati>»n  i.>  vmu  in  tlu-  pn'H'Ut  eritie.-i!  iM>njaocture,  for  the 
h.ivc  iii:i  It'  ill   >ii|i,)iirt  ct' t!i>i-c  priu>-i|il'S  nn   \%hieh  the  safety  of  bH  for 
Ml  rsMMitiiiily  ih-iK  .!•!•..     Ailiiw  \.w  to  a'.M  Imw  happy  1  feel  peraonallj  at 
nitinii-'it,  i.i  i  I  iii^' ( :.il>a'.'Li-«l   in  il.c  >aiiii*  I  •  .it   with   VdU,  and  to 
in  I'Vi-ry  i  it-'  (im  ui:ii'i-  1  inn  i   I'liti  ria'n  a  vri'.iii'ful  ri^colleclioo  of 
crrdit  >\ln('!i  the  r.tii-i*  ot'onr  •;>t\  vr.iitirut  ha-«  r*  ecivetl  from  Tonr 

**  i  am,  \%itli  ;,'r«.ai  roL^anl,  dear  sir,  your  uLcdieut  andlkitofid 

••  Rlifht  Uoa.  J.  I'iU^ll^bvn." 
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Lord  Buckingham  and  bis  secretary 
had  both  intimated  their  determina- 
tion to  resign,  if  their  recommendation 
were  disregarded.  The  chancellor 
might  have  seriously  troubled  the  mi- 
nister, if  his  assent  to  it  could  not  be 
obtained  ;  and  as  the  latter  shrank  from 
a  personal  conflict  with  this  touchy 
and  irritable  personage.  Major  Ho- 
bart  (afterwards  Earl  of  Bucking- 
hamshire), was  commissioned  to  wait 
upon  him,  and  do  what  he  could  to 
stroke  down  his  porcupine-quills,  and 
win,  if  possible,  his  assent  to  an  ar- 
rangement which  might  affect  so  ma- 
terially  the  stability  of  the  administra- 
tion. The  chancellor  for  long  resisted 
his  solicitations,  but  at  length  gruffly 
acceded  to  them,  observing,  that,  "  if 
government  were  resolved  to  appoint 
an  Irishman,  Fitzgibbon  was  the  best 
thoy  could  find."* 

The  Duchess  of  Rutland,  who  had 


accompanied  her  husband  to  Ireland 
when  he  was  appointed  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant, also,  on  this  occasion,  strongly 
interested  herself  for  Mr.  Fitzgibbon. 
She,  too,  addressed  the  minister  on 
his  behalf,  representing  to  him  that  no 
one  stood  higher  in  the  confidence  of 
her  late  husband,  or  whose  promotion 
to  such  an  office  would  have  given 
him  so  much  pleasure.  Pitt  assured 
her  of  his  own  good  wishes,  and  shewed 
her  where  his  difficulty  lay.  She  then 
undertook  to  solicit  Lord  Thurlow. 
We  cannot  say  how  far  she  may  have 
succeeded  in  '*  smoothing  the  raven 
down  of  blackness,  till  it  smiled ;" 
but  she  was  herself  under  the  impres* 
sion  that  his  lordship's  prejudices  gave 
way  before  the  importunate  earnestness 
of  her  solicitations ;  and  it  may  be 
that  some  effect  was  produced  by  them^ 
which  prepared  the  way  for  Miyor 
Hobart*s  interview,  by  which  the  mat- 


*  This  we  give  upon  the  authority  of  the  present  Earl  of  Clare,  to  whom  the  facts 
above  stated  were  narrated  by  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  in  1814. 

Tlie  followino  is  Sir  Jonah  Barrington's  character  of  Major  Hobart,  from  which  it 
would  appear  tnat  Mr.  Pitt  was  not  injudicious  in  his  selection  of  falm  for  the  pur- 
pose which  he  had  in  view  : — 

**  A  perfect  gentleman  ;  cheerful,  convivial,  conciliatory,  though  decided  ;  liberal, 
yet  crafty  ;  kind-hearted,  but  cautious  ;  and  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  affability 
m  his  manner,  he  particularly  adapted  himself  to  his  official  purposes,  by  occa- 
sionally altering  the  proportion  of  each,  as  persons  or  circumstances  required  their 
application.  With  an  open,  prepossessing  countenance,  he  gained  wonderfully  upon 
every  gentleman  with  whom  he  associated." — Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  fvation, 
p.  338. 

The  following  letter  his  lordship  received  from  Lord  Thurlow.  It  is  very 
characteristic,  and  shews  the  reluctance  with  which  he  acceded  to  the  arrange- 
ment : — 

«•  4th  Juljr,  1789. 

**  Mt  dear  Lord — Allow  me  also  to  join  in  congratulating  your  lordship  on 
your  advancement ;  which  I  do  as  sincerely  as  if  I  had  contributed  to  it.  The  rule, 
which  has  been  observed  so  long,  evidently  sprang  out  of  a  principle,  to  which 
your  lordship  gave  force  and  credit,  at  a  moment  when  too  many  circumstances 
contributed  to  impair  it ;  and  your  merit  to  both  countries  was  exceedingly 
enhanced  by  the  assurances  which  my  Lord  Lieutenant  was  authorized  to  give, 
that  a  disappointment  would  not  shake  your  principles,  or  change  your  conduct. 
If  it  were  clear  that  the  precedent  of  relaxing  the  rule,  out  of  attention  to  so  much 
merit,  would  never  be  repeated,  till  a  similar  occasion  should  offer,  the  exception 
would,  probably,  not  hurt  the  rule.  But  if  it  must  be  repeated,  as  often  as  similar 
merit  is  claimed^  probably  the  exception  eats  up  the  rule.  While  this  consideration 
was  depending  in  the  cabinet,  to  which  I  had  the  honour  of  being  called  on  that 
occasion,  I  thought  it  inconsistent  with  that  duty  to  explain  myself  to  any  other 
person ;  and  I  flatter  myself  that  your  lordship  will  accejpt  that  as  my  apology 
for  declining  to  enter  upon  that  subject  sooner.  I  shall  conclude  with  assuring 
your  lordship,  that,  whatever  may  become  of  the  example,  I  am  very  happy  that 
his  Majesty  has  in  your  station  so  able  a  minister;  whose  personal  attachment  to 
tiie  king,  combining  with  his  public  principle,  is  so  likely  to  maintain  the  peace 
and  security  of  his  government,  for  the  rest  of  his  reig^. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  dear  lord,  with  great  regard,  your  lordship's 
most  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Thitblow. 

"  To  Um  Lord  Chancellor  of  IkUuuI,  Dnblin.** 
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ter  was  finally  arranged^  in  accordance 
with  tho  wishes,  both  of  tho  minister, 
and  the  government  of  Ireland.^  Mr. 
Fitzgibhon  was  at  the  same  time 
raised  to  the  peerage,  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Fitzgibhon,  of  Lower  Con- 
nelloc. 

Both  the  privy  council,  and  the  court 
of  Chancery,  soon  felt  the  influence  of 
a  courageous,  an  untiring,  and  an  en- 
ergetic mind.  He  brought  to  his  ju- 
dicial office  a  vast  amount  of  practical 
knowledge,  acquired  not  only  from 
converse  with  the  ablest  jurists,  but 
his  professionallabours,  which  had  made 
him  intimately  acquainted  with  the  title- 
deeds  of  a  vast  amount  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  Ireland;  and  his  decisions 
were  rapid  and  perspicuous  to  a  de- 
gree that  astonished  the  profession,  and 
greatly  abridged  the  inconveniences 
which  had  long  been  felt  from  vexa- 
tious or  protracted  litigation.  That 
he  was  sometimes  hasty  and  intempe- 
rate, cannot  be  denied.  A  natural  ar- 
rogance, which  he  had  never  taken 
much  pains  to  subdue  or  mitigate, 
sometimes  gave  a  haughty  and  over- 
bearing character  to  his  demeanour 
towards  the  practitioners  ;  nor  did  he 
always  forget  tho  politician  in  the 
judge,  when  he  had  to  listen  to  the 
pleadings  of  those  of  whose  principles 
he  di:approved.  But  his  bark  was 
always  worse  than  hi;}  bite  ;  while  he 
was  often  angry,  he  was  never  un- 
just ;  and  no  one  ever  more  sternly  dis- 
countenanced the  fraudulent  practices 
of  unprincipled  solicitors,  by  whom 
the  courts  of  law  were  in  his  day  so 
grievously  infested.  That  some  of 
his  decisions  have  been  reversed,  is 
only  what  may  be  said  of  every  Irish 
lord  chancellor;  but  we  have  heard 
one  of  the  most  eminent  counsel  of 
that  day,  and  who  was  also  a  strong 
political  opponent  of  Lord  Clare,  ob- 
serve, that,  cunsidering  the  number 
of  cases  which  he  would  decide  in  a 
g^ven  time,  he  was  perfectlv  astonished 
at  the  correctness  of  his  judi^^ments  ; 
and  that  he  did  not  think,  that,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  an  equal  num- 
ber  of  unreversablo   decisions  could 


have  been  nuule  bj  any  other  jadge  ia 
England  or  Ireland.f 

But  the  cabinet  was,  at  that  crisis 
his  proper  sphere,  and  there  the  veitrht 
of  his  opinions  was   acknov!ed(re4 
when  matters  came  under  discosuna 
materially  afTecting  the  well-being  and 
the  tranquillity  of  Ireland.     With  tbt 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  desigui 
of  the  agitators,  he  was  well  acqoaioted. 
That  their  demands  were  such  ai  m 
safe  concessions  coald  satisfy,  he  ti-tt 
well  knew ;  and  that  an  eate'nsive  coal 
spiracy  perraded  the  coantry.  ha^inc 
for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  British 
authority,  was  clear  to  him  from  thf 
speeches  and  the  practices  of  those  who 
sought  to  cover  their  ultimate  deNgoi 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  a  reform 
of  the  representation.    No  doubt  nuor 
there  were  who  then  joined  iu  the  cryJif 
the  factious,  without  looking  bcyood 
constitutional  objects.     And,  nndtr  s 
free  government  such  as  ours,  thereviU 
always  be,  in  the  best  constituted  minds 
an  aversion  from  dealing  harshly  vitk 
public    leader!!,    whose   estraraffiDct 
might  justly  expose  them  to  muchaai* 
mad  version.    The  unpopularity  whkk 
must  attend  any  resolute  course  of 
counteraction,  by  which  the  sedrtiMei 
might  be  effectually  coerced,  will  iadi»- 
pose  the  gentle  and  the  feeble-minded 
to  its  adoption ;  and  under  such  cirw 
cumstances,  a  government  may  UA 
itself  overpowered,  before  it  can  W 
made  to  see  the  nccearitr  lor  promft 
and  energetic  action,     out  the  Ink 
cabinet  now  possessed  a  Icadinr  mia^ 
which  would  not  suffer  it  tube dM 
hood-winked.     Lord    Clarw  was  im 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  duf- 
nostics  of  treason,  to  mistake  the  sw^ 
toms  then  apparent*  Ibr  aaj  Jt  lit 
lighter  inflammatory  maladii^wkiA 
might  be  dealt  with  hj  ordiavy  tefi- 
cal  treatment.     And  m  vm  Mt  ilse 
to  impress  upon  his  coHsnguWi  lit 
necessity,  not  only  for  Tm^1^^r^  but  iff 
vigour,  if  tbey  would  uot  ibM^nu  al 
care  of  the  public  intern^  aad  bfcesi 
themselves  nnpitied  rieiimft  to  the  m^ 
chinations  of  restlem 
turbers. 


diocese  ef 


*  This  wo  Rtatc  \\\m\\\  the  anlliority  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  FVaukBu 
whoso  half-brotlior,  the  Krv.  Thomas  Franklin,  late  of  the  . 
htatt'd  to  him,  that  Lord  Clare  showod  him  the  letter  from  the 
.u  which  th«>  statomcnt  a  hove  is  coutaiucd. 

t  The  late  Peter  Burrowes. 
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France  was  then  commencing  its 
bloody  course  of  civil  and  social  dis- 
organization. It  had  not>  as  yet,  sul- 
lied the  revolutionary  standard  by  the 
atrocities  by  which  that  ensanguined 
ensign  was  afterwards  polluted ;  and 
the  ardent  and  enthusiastic,  through- 
out all  Europe,  were  but  too  prone  to 
regard  with  a  favourable  eye  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  who  were  loudest  in 
their  professions  of  patriotism,  and 
aimed,  apparently,  at  nothing  beyond 
the  legitimate  end  of  their  country's 
freedom. 

In  Ireland,  the  progress  of  the  re- 
volution was  hailed  with  a  wild  exul- 
tation by  the  more  ardent  of  the  pa- 
triots of  1782,  whose  unexampled  suc- 
cesses, in  extorting  concessions  from 
England,  had  encouraged  them  to 
hope  that  it  would  be  no  difficult  mat- 
ter to  obtain  whatever  remained,  for 
the  completion  of  Irish  independence. 
And  that  this,  in  their  judgment,  im- 
plied a  separation  from  Great  Britain, 
and  a  republican  form  of  government, 
is  now  confessed  by  every  candid  and 
competent  enquirer,  and  was  then  dis- 
tinctly perceived  by  the  sagacious  and 
intrepid  statesman  to  whom  those 
pages  are  devoted.  Parliamentary  re- 
form, he  well  knew  to  be  but  a  stalk- 
ing-horse, or  a  stepping-stone,  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  concealing 
designs  which  could  not  be  safely 
avowed  until  the  moment  arrived  when 
they  might  be  securely  accomplished ; 
and  that  many,  who  would  shudder,  if 
distinctly  informed  of  the  dreadful 
excesses  to  which  they  must  lead,  could 
be  but  too  easily  reconciled  to  them, 
when,  in  the  tempest  and  whirlwind 
of  revolutionary  frenzy,  the  popular 
passions  were  lashed  into  madness,  and 
the  landmarks  of  all  legitimate  autho- 
rity overthrown. 

Nor  were  the  masses  of  the  people 
unleavened  by  the  pestilence  which 
was  thus  manifesting  its  virulence 
amongst  the  higher  orders.  The  sys- 
tem of  Defenderism,  a  species  of 
agrarian  conspiracy,  confined  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  population,  had,  at 
that  time,  spread  its  net-work  over  a 
great  part  of  the  country,  and  bound 
its  members  by  a  solemn  oath,  not  to 
rest  satisfied  until  they  had  accom- 
plished the  extirpation  of  heresy  from 
Ireland.  To  connect  this  subterra- 
neous treason  with  the  more  decorous 
and  plausible  sedition  upon  the  sur- 


face, the  theatrical  displays  of  which 
were,  as  the  hands  and  the  dial-plate 
of  the  time-piece,  to  be  regulated  by 
the  weights  and  the  pulleys  of  the 
power  that  was  unseen,  was  the  anxi- 
ous desire  of  those  who  began  clearly 
to  perceive  that  the  hour  for  action 
was  drawing  near,  and  that  the  org^ 
nization  of  the  rustic  conspirators 
might  be  useful  in  the  coming  con- 
flict. And  to  awaken  government  to 
the  dangers  by  which  it  was  thus  me- 
naced, and  recommend  the  measures 
most  likely  to  baffle  the  projects  of 
open  or  secret  traitors,  was  the  ardu- 
ous duty  which  was  so  well  and  so 
wisely  discharged  by  Lord  Clare,  when 
his  position  in  the  cabinet  gave  autho- 
rity to  his  opinions,  and  his  bold  and 
commanding  intellect  secured  for  him 
a  paramount  influence  in  the  public 
councils. 

That  the  Romish  population,  as 
long  as  they  continued  blindly  devoted 
to  their  peculiar  system  of  doctrine* 
could  not  safely  be  entrusted  with 
political  power,  was  regarded  as  an 
axiom  by  Lord  Clare,  just  at  the  very 
time  when  the  influence  of  Mr.  Burke 
was  winning,  in  the  British  cabinet,  for 
the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  a  favour- 
able consideration.  Had  the  former 
been  a  temporiser,  he  might  have  pro- 
fitably fallen-in  with  the  views  of  his 
great  countryman,  and  won  un- 
bounded popularity  for  himself,  by 
aiding  in  establishing  a  perfect  civil 
and  religious  equality  between  his  Pro- 
testant and  his  Roman  Catholic  fellow- 
subjects.  But  he  saw,  or  thought  he 
saw,  too  clearly,  the  evils  to  which  it 
must  inevitably  lead ;  and  on  every 
occasion  on  which  it  was  proposed  to 
enlarge  the  privileges  of  Romanists, 
so  as  to  weaken  the  best  securities  of 
church  and  state,  he  met  the  measure 
with  stern  and  indignant  remonstrance, 
which  nothing,  indeed,  could  justify, 
short  of  the  overpowering  conviction  un- 
der which  he  laboured,  that  what  was 
about  to  be  done  would  never  satisfy  the 
cravings  for  political  power  on  the  part 
of  the  Romanists,  while  it  involved  a 
departure  from  principle  which  most 
lead  to  other  and  more  perilous 
changes.  Nor — although  the  time  for 
any  profitable  consideration  of  them 
has  gone  by — is  it  possible  for  us  to 
omit,  as  specimens  of  his  reasoning, 
his  eloquence,  and  his  prophetic  saga- 
city, some  passages  from  the  speech 
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which  he  delivered  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords,  in  1703,  when,  by  the  con- 
cession of  the  elective  franchise,  sub- 
stantial political  power  was  conferred 
upon  those  whom  he  regarded  as  the 
most  formidable  adversaries  of  the 
church,  and  the  wooden-horse  was,  in 
his  judgment,  introduced  within  the 
walls  of  our  Protestant  constitution. 
He  thus  disposes  of  the  ground  of 
right  upon  which  it  was  contended 
that  Roman  Catholics  were  entitled 
to  the  privileges  to  which  they  laid 
claim : — 

"  The  bill  now  upon  the  table  has 
been  backed  by  authority,  and  is  now 
by  authority  presented  to  us  as  a  de- 
mand of  right,  by  a  great  majority  of 
the  people,  who  assert  that  your  church 
establishment  is  a  profane  usurpation 
upon  a  foreign  prince,  and  claim  to  be 
admitted  to  a  full  participation  of  the 
powers  of  the  state,  by  which  alone 
your  church  establishment"  can  be  sup- 
ported. If  the  parliament  of  Ireland 
IS  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  the  Popish 
subjects  of  this  country,  to  be  admitted 
to  political  power  on  the  ground  of 
right,  I  desire  to  know  where  we  are  to 
make  the  stand  ?  Religion  is  the  great 
bond  of  society,  and  therefore,  in  every 
civilized  country,  there  mnst  bo  a  reli- 
gion connected  with  the  state,  and  main- 
tained by  it  against  all  attacks  and 
encroachments  ;  andy  therefore^  I  dent/ 
the  right  of  any  man  who  dissents  from  the 
religion  connected  with  the  state^  to  de- 
mand admission  into  the  state^  upon  which 
alone  the  established  religion  can  rest  for 
support.  If  the  principle  is  once  yielded, 
in  my  opinion,  it  goes  directly  to  the 
subversion  of  all  civilised  government. 
Should  the  parliament  of  Ireland  once 
admit  the  claims  of  the  Irish  Papists  to 
political  power  on  the  ground  ot  right, 
I  desire  to  know  where  we  are  to  draw 
the  line?  If  Papists  have  a  right  to 
vote  for  representatives  in  a  Protestant 
parliament,  they  have  a  right  to  sit  in 
parliament ;  they  have  a  right  to  fill 
every  ollice  in  tiie  state ;  they  have  a 
right  to  pay  tithes  exclusively  to  their 
own  clergy ;  they  have  a  right  to  re- 
store tlie  ancient  pomp  and  splendour  of 
their  religion ;  they  liave  a  right  to  be 
govornctl  exclusively  by  the  laws  of  their 
own  church  ;  they  hav(»  a  right  to  seat 
their  bishops  in  tliis  house  ;  they  have  a 
right  to  seat  a  Popish  prince  upon  the 
throne  ;  they  have  a  right  to  subvert 
the  established  government,  and  to  make 
this  a  Popish  country — which,  I  ha.e 
little  doubt,  is  their  ultimate  object ; 
and,  therefore,  if  I  were  to  look  only 
into  the  manner  in  which  thb  bill  has 


been  brought  forward,  in  my  judgment, 
we  arc  about  to  establish  a  fatal  prece- 
dent, by  assenting  to  it. 

**  But  if  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
been  brought  forward  stood  clear  of  all 
exception,  see  whether  the  principle  of 
the  bill  can  be  justified  by  sound  policy. 
The  great  argument  in  support  of  it  has 
been,  that  we  ought  to  unite  men  of  all 
religious  persuasions  in  sentiment,  and 
in  support  of  the  present  constitution. 
If  this  could  be  eft'ectcd,  I  am  free  to 
acknowledge  it  would  be  a  momentous 
object ;  but  so  long  as  man  continues  a 
creature  of  passion  and  interest,  I  shall 
never  have  any  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
government  founded  upon  principles  of 
sentiment  and  fraternity ;  and,  there- 
fore, despairing  altogether  to  see  a 
renewal  of  the  golden  age,  I  incline 
strongly,  in  framing  laws  for  the  gOTern- 
mcnt  of  man,  to  reject  speculation,  and 
to  abide  by  experience ;  and,  upon  this 
particular  subject,  if  I  am  to  look  to 
experience,  the  annals  of  Europe  do  not 
furnish  an  example  of  Protestants  and 
Papists  agreeing  in  the  exercise  of  poli- 
tical power  in  the  same  state.** 

He  then  adverts  to  the  distinction 
of  the  great  Lord  Somers,  between 
simple  Romanists  and  political  Papists. 
In  the  words  of  that  great  man,  **  those 
who  adhere  simply  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  are  good  Catholics ;  those  who 
adhere  to  the  court  of  Rome  are 
Papists,  enemies,  and  traitors  to  the 
realm  of  England."  *'And,  therefore," 
said  Lord  Clare^ 

*'  I  meddle  not  with  the  religious  and 
speculative  opinion  of  any  Roman  Catho- 
lic. If  he  choscs  to  subscribe  to  ai^icles 
of  faith  which  my  reason  and  under- 
standing reject,  that  is  his  business, 
and  not  mine.  But  I  object  to  all  inter- 
course and  communication  with  the 
court  of  Rome.  I  object  to  the  canons 
and  constitutions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  to  the  pernicious  influence  which 
thev  have  had,  and  which  they  always 
will  have,  upon  the  government  of  every 
Protestant  state  which  is  not  effectdaUy 
guarded  against  it.** 


Having  specified  some  most  objec- 
tionable canons  of  the  Romish  Churchy 
and  shewn,  by  practical  instances,  that 
they  were  at  that  moment  in  operation 
in  Ireland,  he  thus  proceeds :— . 

*'  It  is  idle  to  palliate  their  attach- 
ment to  the  court  of  Rome,  by  asserting 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  acknow- 
ledge only  canonical  obedience  to  the 
Pope,    Canonical  obedience  to  the  Pope 
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is  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  civil 
allegiance  to  a  Protestant  state.    I  con- 
Kidor  civil  allegiance  to  my  sovereign  to 
consist  in  an  explicit  acknowledgment 
of  the  powers  which  the  Constitution 
has  entrusted  to  him,  and  in  prompt  and 
implicit  obedience  to  the  laws,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  by  which  he  governs  his 
subjects.     And  I  know    the  canonical 
obedience  to  the  Pope,  enjoined  by  the 
laws  of  the  court  of  Rome,  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  civil  alle- 
giance to  my  sovereign,  as  enjoined  by 
the   laws   and  the  Constitution  of  the 
British  empire.     And,    therefore,  I  do 
not  scruple  to  say,  that,  in  my  opinion, 
it  is  an  act  of  insanity  in  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  to  open  the  efficient  political 
powers  of  the  State  in  any  degree  to 
rapists,  holding  correspondence  or  com- 
munion with  the  court  of  Rome.  If  they 
do  not  make  use  of  them  to  subvert  a 
Protestant  government,  they  must  resist 
the  ruling  passions  and  propensities  of 
the  human  mind  ;  and,  as  to  their  pro- 
fessions of  attachment,  I  cannot  forget 
that  James  the  Second,  when  Duke  of 
York,  requested   an   exemption,  in  his 
person,  from  the  Test  Act,  and  pledged 
his  word,  as  a  king  and  a  peer,  that  his 
religion  was  a  matter  only  between  God 
and  his   conscience,  and  that  it  never 
should,     in    any  instance,    influence  his 
political  conduct  in  England,      I  cannot 
forgot  that  he  renewed  the  same  profes- 
sions on  his  succession  to  the  throne — 
that  as  a  private  man,  he  was  always 
considered  a  man  of  truth  and  honour  : 
yet  when   Mr.   Devaux,  his  confessor, 
had  access  to  him,  his  professions  were 
all  forgotten,  and  we  know  the  abuses 
which  he  afterwards  committed  under 
the  same  pernicious  influence." 

Such  was  the  language  of  this  intre- 
pid and  honest  man,  when,  in  1793, 
the  elective  franchise  was  conferred 
upon  the  Roman  Catholic  population. 
What  he  said  then  passed  with  many 
for  furious  and  shallow  bigotry ;  and 
his  judgment  was  equally  set  at  nought 
by  the  British  Government  and  the 
Irish  Parliament.  The  candid  reader 
must  judge  for  himself  how  far  subse- 
quent events  have  refuted  or  justified 
his  vaticinations.  But  of  the  mea- 
sures then  taken  to  conciliate  the 
Roman  Catholic  body,  no  one,  we 
think,  can  now  hesitate  to  pronounce, 
that,  large  as  they  were,  they  could 
not  be  considered  final ;  that  too  little 
was  given,  if  more  was  not  to  be 
gn'anted  ;  and  too  much  was  granted, 
if  anything  was  to  be  retained. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us. 


that  what  was  intended  as  a  message 
of  peace,  produced  only  a  spirit  of  dis- 
cord ;  and  that  the  Romish  body  began 
gradually  to  blend  itself  with  the 
United  Irishmen,  and  to  merge  their 
peculiar  claims  in  the  more  general 
desire  for  national  freedom. 

It  would  occupy  more  space  than 
we  can  afford,  to  describe  at  length 
that  formidable  conspiracy,  and  shew 
the  manner  in  which,  at  that  period, 
it  was  spreading  itself  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  But 
as  it  was  the  monster  evil  with  which 
Lord  Clare  had  to  contend,  some 
notice  of  it  is  indispensable,  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  policy  by  which 
be  was  governed,  and  the  bold  and  de- 
cided course  of  action  upon  which  he 
resolved. 

It  was  a  system  which  might  be  said 
to  be  a  natural  result  of  the  distem- 
pered   enthusiasm  produced    by  the 
French   Revolution,  acting  upon  the 
national  susceptibilities,  in  a  high  state 
of  irritation  from  the  collisions  which 
had  taken  place  between  the  British 
and  the  Irish  parliaments.      Ireland, 
like  an  un manacled  maniac,  could  not 
believe  herself  raised  from  a  state  of 
bondage,  until  she  had  flung  her  chains 
into  the  face  of  her  oppressors,  and,  by 
cutting  off   all    further  intercourse, 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them,  from 
thenceforth,  to  practise  against  her  free- 
dom.    And  it  was  to  carry  into  effect 
this  rash  resolve,  that  the  originators 
of  the  society,  able,  earnest,  and  un- 
scrupulous   men,   directed    all   their 
powers,  by  framing  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  include  every  denomination  of 
Irishmen  who  felt  discontented  with 
the  British  government,  and  could  be 
induced  to  merge  their  peculiar  aims 
in  a  general  and  passionate  desire  for 
liberty.     Nor  was  there  wanting  much 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent,  in  the 
skill  with  whieh  all  itd  arrangements 
were  contrived,  and  the  manner   in 
which,  through   all  its  ramifications, 
it  was  so  guarded  and  regulated,  as  to 
combine  caution  with  promptitude  and 
energy  ;    and,    while    it    inspired  its 
friends  with  unbounded  confidence,  to 
disarm  suspicion,  or  baffle  detection. 
In  every  class  of  society  it  had  its  ap- 
propriate organization  ;  and  the  whole 
was  so  compacted  together,  that,  while 
each  of  the  component  parts  was  iso- 
lated from  every  other,  all  were  ani- 
mated by  one  spirit,  and  in  a  condition. 
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at  any  time,  to  be  brought  into  united 
action  a^/ainst  the  government  for 
\vli05c  overthrow  it  had  been  contrived. 

"  The  press,"  ohservod  Lonl  Clare, 
in  a  speech  from  which  we  shall  pre- 
sently make  larger  extracts,  "has  been 
used  with  si»^nal  success  as  an  en<;inc  ot* 
rebellion :  sedition  and  treason  have 
boon  circulated  with  unceasin*^  inilnstry, 
in  newspapers  and  pamphlets,  and  hand- 
bills and  speeches,  and  republican  songs, 
and  political  manifestos.  Rubbery,  as- 
sassination, and  massacre,  are  the  effi- 
cient powers  of  the  Union,  and  aro 
executed  with  prompt  and  unerring 
vigi>ur  by  llie  order  of  every  momber 
of  the  ex«H?utive  in  tlieir  several  depart- 
ments. The  communication  of  their 
orders  is  so  manai^ed,  as  to  render  de- 
tection almost  impossihle.  Each  society 
has  its  socretarv,  from  the  "-eneral  ex- 
ecutive  down  to  the  lower  subordinate 
clubs,  the  members  of  whioh  are  p^t*ne- 
rally  usi.'d  as  the  agents  of  the  Union 
in  all  acts  of  outra;i:e  ;  and  every  order 
is  communicated  l>y  the  secretary  of 
tlic  superior  committee  to  the  secretary 
of  that  committee  or  society  which  is 
next  in  immediate  subordination  to  it; 
no  subordinate  committee  knows  of 
whom  its  next  superior  'u  composed; 
the  accredited  secretary  vouches  the 
order,  from  him  it  is  received  implicitly, 
and  is  communicated  in  like  manner, 
till  it  reach<»s  every  member  of  the 
Union  to  whom  it  is  addrcssj'd.  The 
order  is  ;;enerally  vt-rhal ;  but  if  it  be 
redu<'4'<l  to  writing,  tin*  nutnient  the  per- 
son who  is  to  rcceiv*?  and  comnumicatc 
it  U  fully  instructed,  the  paper  is  de- 
stn»yed.  lli-n*,  then,  is  a  complete 
evolutionary  f;«>v»'rnmont,  or^^anised 
against  the  laws  and  e>talilishi*d  con- 
stituiitin  ;  and  let  me  ask  the  noble  bird, 
whither  such  a  combination  is  to  be  met 
<ir  (rountiracte«l,  mu'-!i  h-ss  di^soIviHl, 
l)y  the  .sJDvv  and  t*  chiiital  Airms  of  a 
ri";,ndar  ,';o\ernment  ;  an  invisible  power 
of  infinite  subthty  and  extent,  A\hich 
lia^  no  fixetl  or  piTinanrnt  stati<m,  which 
acts  |iy  the  ungovcrn«'d  fury  of  u  despe- 
rate and  savaf^e  race,  and  scatters  uni- 
versal dt'Hidatiou  and  dismav,  at  its 
so\ I ivign  will  anil  pKa.sure."' 

That  there  was  but  one  inoile  of 
dealing  tneetually  with  such  a  svntem, 
no  sani»  man  can  in>w  deny.  Had  any 
courses  h-ss  energetic  than  those  re- 
fommended  by  Lord  Clare  been 
ailoj>ted,  the  country  i'(»nld  not  have 
been  saved — tiia.srni  must  liave  been 
triiinipbaiit.  Ardiio  •^.  iinK.d,  was 
bis  iluiy,  and  pcrilLU.'*  Iii>  ri  sponail.ility 
at  tliat  ai.irminjT  cri>i«.  ;     and    much 


reason  had  he  to  dread  that  he  vonlJ 
not  be  80  fully  ftuttained  by  the  Bri- 
tish cabinet  as  the  emei^ncies  of  his 
position  required.  For  a  season  Whi^ 
influence  obtained  the  ascendant ;  ^xA 
the  arrival  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  in 
Ireland,  inspired  the  conspirators  with 
strong  hopes  that  all  which  vas  aimed 
at  must  be  speedily  accomplished. 
Even  Wolf  Tone»  who  had  been  in 
traitorous  commanication  with  Jack- 
son for  the  introdnction  of  a  Fnrndi 
force  into  Irelandy  became  an  expect- 
ant for  office,  which  he  hoped  to  ob> 
tain  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Grattan  with  the  new  administration. 
But  his  hopes  were  short-lived ;  better 
councils  speedily  prevailed,  and  Lord 
Clare  again  became  the  animating  spi- 
rit by  which  the  councils  of  the  Casile 
were  governed  and  directed. 

<*Tho  arrival  of  Lord  Camden  to 
succeed  Karl  Fitxwilliam,  was  attended." 
Sir  Jonah  Barrington  writes,  **  with 
almost  insurrectionary  outrage.  The 
Beres fords  were  the  ostensible  eaas«  of 
the  people's  favourite  bein|f  overthrova; 
on  that  family,  therefore,  they  conceited 
that  they  should  sienalise  their  v«b- 
geance,  and  their  dcterminatiao  wai 
nearly  carried  into  execution. 

**  The  chancellor,  in  his  carria^,  was 
assailed  ;  he  received  a  blow  of  a  stoot 
on  his  forehead,  which,  with  sornvwhat 
more  force,  wonld  have  rid  tiM*  peuplo 
of  their  enemy.  His  hooso  was  attack- 
ed ;  the  populace  were  deterauB«d  it 
destroy  him,  and  were  profCfdinj  to 
exeeutif  their  intentions.  At  thai  m^ 
ment  their  rap  was,  most  fortaaaiffy. 
div<>rtei]  b^  the  address  of  his  unit, 
Mr.4.  JeiTries,  who,  unknown,  and  at 
great  personal  risque,  bad  miagiad  witk 
the  crowd.  She  misled  them  as  to  Ite 
place  of  his  concealment.  Disanpfliatid 
of  their  object,  thej  then  attacked  lbs 
CustoiD'huusi*,  where  Mr.  Befwsfecd, 
First  Commiisioner  of  the  iweaai^  n^ 
liided.  Dreadful  resnlta  were  viU 
reason  apprehended/' 

Such  was  the  inflamed  aUto  of  At 
public  mind  in  the  metropolia,  whn 
Lord  Clare  felt  himsdf  called  wfak 
to  direct  all  his  powen  i^aiaat  the 
or^^anisetl  system  of  trcsaoa  fc^ 
the  country  was,  at  it  wm, 
ted.  Whilst  cverr  nan 
something  dreadfu  waa  ii 
no  man  could  tell  (ron  what 
the  blow  would  first 
thcm«iment  would 
to  bring  the  aignal  ibr 
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rising.  It  was  well  known  that  the 
army  had  been  tampered  with,  and 
that  disaffection  had^  to  no  small  de- 
gree, found  its  way  into  its  ranks. 
Were  the  government  to  wait  until 
their  best  defence  was  thus  under- 
mined, all  the  sound  portion  of  the 
community  corrupted  or  paralysed, 
and  nothing  remained  to  craven  ad- 
ministrators but  to  capitulate  to  tri- 
umphant and  exulting  assailants  ?  Not 
so  reasoned  the  intrepid  and  energetic 
chancellor.  He  appealed,  with  a  noble 
confidence,  to  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
which  he  knew  to  be  still  alive  in  the 
bosom  of  multitudes  of  the  people, 
who  only  required  to  be  suitably  en- 
couraged, to  become  fast  friends  of 
social  order.  By  his  advice  the  yeo- 
manry were  embodied,  and  other  mea- 
sures of  a  decisive  character  taken, 
by  which  the  well-affected  became 
assured.  Wherever  insurrectionary 
outrages  broke  out,  they  were  promptly 
suppressed,  and  the  authors  of  them 
punished  with  an  exemplary  severity, 
which,  however,  fell  far  short  of  that 
with  which  they  themselves  had  often 
visited  their  unhappy  victims. 

Nor  was  it  long  before  he  had  reason 
to  perceive  that  his  measures  produced 
the  desired  effect.  The  disaffected 
were  everywhere  panic-stricken,  the 
invading  force  became  prisoners  of 
war  ;  and  the  undying  hate  with  which 
traitors  of  every  description  regarded 
the  author  of  their  so  signal  discom- 
fiture, is  the  most  unequivocal  proof 
of  his  patriotic  services,  and  would 
be  the  most  honourable  inscription 
that  could  be  engraven  upon  his  tomb. 

And  yet,  we  are  told  by  political 
wiseacres,  who  affect  to  see  clearly 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  while 
they  are  blind  to  what  lies  on  its  sur- 
face, that  ^the  Irish  rebellion  was  a 
contrivance  of  Lord  Clare  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  carry  the 
Union  1  Thus  it  was  that  the  defeated 
caitiffs  of  rebellion  themselves  began 
to  whimper,  when,  by  a  vigorous  and 
most  unexpected  policy,  their  well- 
laid  plans  were  overthrown.  Oh! 
the  naughty  Lord  Clare  1  to  seduce 
such  simpletons  as  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, Addis  Emmet,  Napper  Tan- 
dy, Wolf  Tone,  and  Hamilton  Rowan, 
into  revolutionary  practices,  for  the 


purpose  of  striking,  through  their 
sides,  a  fatal  blow  at  the  liberties  of 
happy,  contented,  and  prosperous  Ire- 
land !  It  reminds  us  of  the  blubbering 
of  that  injured  innocent,  Rob  the 
Grinder,*  who  always  represents  him- 
self as  most  cruelly  ill-treated  or 
abused  by  every  one  whom  he  had 
predetermined  to  betray  or  injure.-— 
But  Lord  Clare  was  the  very  man 
from  whom  the  revolutionary  party 
had  the  earliest  warning  of  the  dan- 
ger of  those  courses  upon  which  they 
were  about  to  enter,  and  who  most 
distinctly  foretold  to  what  they 
must  inevitably  lead.  They  were 
heedless  of  his  advice,  until  it  could  no 
longer  be  available  for  their  guidance ; 
and  when  their  own  desperate  folly 
precipitated  the  crisis  which  he  fain 
would  have  prevented,  he  undoubt- 
edly met  them  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  described.  What  a  pity  that  he 
did  not  suffer  the  leaders  to  proceed 
in  their  work  of  disorganization,  until 
they  could  no  longer  be  **  let  or  hin- 
dered*' by  any  means  which  the  autho- 
rities could  employ  1  And  that  the 
peasantry,  their  sleeping-partners  in 
sedition,  were  not  permitted  to  carry 
into  effect  their  plans  of  wholesale 
massacre  and  intimidation,  without 
being  made  to  feel,  in  their  turn,  that 
if  they  were  merciless,  the  govern- 
ment could  be  severe,  and  that  if  they 
chose  to  set  at  nought  all  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  law,  there  were  terrors 
within  the  competency  of  their  rulers, 
by  which  they  must  still  be  dismayed 
and  confounded. 

But  it  is  time  to  give  the  reader 
some  specimens  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  noble  lord  could  defend 
himself,  when  attacked  by  the  most 
able  assailants.  Lord  Moira  (after- 
wards Marquis  of  Hastings),  de- 
nounced, in  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
system  of  the  Irish  government,  by 
which,  as  he  contended,  the  people 
were  goaded  into  the  commission  of 
crime.  To  this  the  chancellor  thus 
replies : — 

"  The  noble  lord,  who  is  so  forward 
to  impute  Irish  disaffection  to  what  he 
calls  a  system  of  coercion  acted  upon  by 
the  Irish  government,  and  encouraged 
by  the  British  cabinet,  will  here  please 
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to  recollect  that  the  system  of  midnight 
rohbory  and  avowoil  rebellion  was  com- 
I)let«'ly'estui>lifihfrl  before  any  one  J^ta- 
t;ite  was  «'nacti*J  her<',  to  which  alone 
v\\'V\'  i»rolli;;ati*  iniiuvator  in  Great 
lirltiiin  and  In.-land  pretends  to  ascribe 
lliu  i»rr  <.'nt  matured  system  of  Irish 
tn-uson;  and  lu;  will  also  please  to  re- 
collect that  ibo  first  of  these  sta- 
tutes was  enacted  in  con'«e<pience  of  a 
re[)ort  of  a  coramittee  of  this  house 
which  has  been  ju^^t  now  nad;  a  com- 
mittee appointed  i.>n  the  motion  (»f  a 
nobli*  earl  [Farnhum]  nnconnocted  with 
government,  and  \%ithout  communica- 
tion >\ilh  Lord  \V«  ^tniDrland,  who  was 
then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  1 
lauR-nt  that  a  s»  vere  accident  has  pre- 
vented that  noitie  earl  from  attendini; 
his  duty  on  this  nij^ht.'* 

Having  detailed  a  series  of  murders 
pcr[K'trated  by  the  l'nite<l  Iri^hmen^ 
for  the  purpose  of  intimidating^  tho 
frentry  and  magistracy  from  griving 
any  active  support  to  the  govennnent, 
lie  lliUft  procecd-i : — 

*•  I  know  tho  ntiblo  lord  has  iloclarod 
his  iipiuion  that  assassination  forms  no 
part  of  the  system  wbieh  is  aeted  upon 
by  the  Irish  br'>therliood,  and  eneuur- 
i\'H'i\  by  tho  privii<'i;«'d  ord«-rs  ofiiii'iva- 
tlon.  I  know  tli:it  Im*  has  »li'elareil  !iis 
ojiinion  that  the  nuin''er]i'=s  niurd.  is 
whirh  have  1 1  tn  eninmittiMl  in  Ireland 
sinei*  th«'  institutii'ii  ot'tlM*  brotherlii)od, 
:ii'f  brif.  M»  many  in-!anfr,  of  jtrivatt* 
and  ii.lividu.'il  >p'i  I'U.  Nay,  more,  I 
know  till-  noble  lord  inu  bnuidly  in- 
.sin(iali>d  :in  opinion,  tlmt  a  p<  riodical 
pa)HT  piililislh  «l  i[i  tlie  ni«'tropi»li-*,  \\  liich 
rcfoMiniciuU  :i  Na-N-inati'in,  and  points 
out  indi\idual^  lor  ma-'-arri*,  is  printed 
anil  pul-li-li<  rl  l.y  till'  (■(•inii\aner  of  the 
Iri- h  ;:i'Vi'i'iinn  nt,  ainl  firms  a  part  of 
tlic  system  a<'t«'d  upon  here,  and  ciJ- 
ci»nra;ve<l  bv  tl:e  Hritish  cabiiji-t.  If  the 
i:  >i>le  lord  (ro!itinn<-->  to  h<ild  that  opi. 
ni<'ri,  I  \\'\\\  fi.r  the  pre-«eut  leave  him  in 
tl:e  undi-tur' • 'I  p«»s-i  S'i«in  of  it,  and 
^ll.ll!  only  recoiniiM  nd  to  him  to  peruse 
ait«  ntively  printed  n'ports  oirhe  ti  ial 
<if  1  uelve  ne  n  tnn\  ie'ii  d  i.t"  a  ( I'lispiraey 
tn  innrtli  r  a  s-ddju*  in  tie-  bri',;aile  of 
ariill«  ry,  v.  l.«i  hid  \i'nturi-l  to  riVi  al  to 
III'.  !•:':.  ;  -.  .-n  :.llen.i.t  n.a'!--  to  .-e^bnv 
liiru  ;  a'ii!  nf  the  trial  ol'  -mili-  duniexfirs 
of  li'ird  C.irhanipton,  \\lii>  Were  eii|]. 
vi  ted  111' a  f.inpiraey  tn  murder  him. 
If"  the  ll'ible  lit|  il  fl.iTlbis  t)ie  atit  Ii'-utieit  V 
•  i!  th- -"e  r-'j»i>i"f  s.  I  Im'h  In  re!i  »*  hiiii  hi 
the  inl'-es  uh«i   presi.l,  ,|   at    tl,,.   trial?.. 

A\  !:-  !l   pll'!\'     in    tiee  was   thu*     subMTt- 

I  d  ;  whi-n  thi'  1  iw-  wt  re  op«nlv  iti  nlt«  d 
and  beattndown;  wh'-n  evvrv  irentle- 


maa  who  had  oonnge  to  remain  in  hit 
count T  was  marked  for  assassination, 
and  had  no  protection  under  hi«  own 
roof  but  from  a  miUtarj  puard  ;  when 
a  plan  was  actnally  formed,  and  nearij 
ripe  for  execution,  to  disarm  and  ret 
off  the  soldiery  thus  dispersed  in  email 
bodies  for  the  protection  of  individaal.o; 
when  a  fierce  and  savage  fureten  enemy 
hun;;  upon  the  Irish  coast,  what  altvr- 
native  remained  fur  the  exvcutire  zo' 
vernment,  but  to  surrender  at  disrVi-. 
tion  to  a  horde  of  traitorous  barbarians 
or  to  use  the  force  entrusted  to  it  *-.t 
self-defence  and  self-preserTatioa  ?  An  J 
what  would  hare  been  the  folly  as-i 
debility  of  the  goremment  which'covM 
have  hesitated  to  assert  itself  with 
vifTour  and  deci.iion  at  such  a  crisis  > 
hord  Camden  did  not  hesitate,  but,  a« 
became  him,  issued  an  order  on  tb«  ^U 
of  March,  to  disarm  the  reboU  in  x\^ 
northern  district :  and  if  he  bad  d-  t 
issued  the  order,  I  do  not  scruple  to  ^xx 
that  he  would  have  betrayed  hi^  trust. " 

That  such  an  order  was  not  uncon- 
stitutional under  tho  theo  circnm- 
stances  of  the  conntrTt  be  boldly 
avers,  and  refers  to  a  similar  one  is- 
sued in  London  in  1779»  when  Lord 
George  Gordon's  fanatical  mob  hal 
alinnst  made  themselves  masters  of  tie 
city.  He  acknowledges  that  the  mi- 
nister who  issues  such  an  ord^r  i» 
deeply  responsible  for  it ;  and  that  if 
lie  does  it  wnntonW,  and  nn  Xi^l 
p:rounds,  he  is  hif^hly  criminal :  but  if 
the  occasion  requires  it»  and  the  ni- 
niiiter  withholds  it»  he  is  responsi^lr 
for  all  thu  evil  that  maj  eoMie.  If 
he  ifr.tues  it  wantunly*  or  withholds  is 
improperly,  be  is  equally  subject  to 
impeachment ;  "  But  the  approbation 
of  both  houses  of  parliament  is*  by 
the  constitution  or  theae  kii^doais 
his  full  justification  for  girmgor  with- 
holdinpr  the  order."  He  then  goes  m 
to  sav ;.. 

"In  (ibediencc  to  tbcto  orders,  G«ae- 
ral  Leake  did  proceed  to  disarm  tbt 
rebt  Is  in  the  northern  district,  aad  au* 
cnted  this  ser%'ii*«*with  all  tho  modnv* 
tion,  ability,  and  discretion  which  hatf 
always  marked  his  charaetcr  as  agta* 
tlem.in  and  an  officer;  and  la  eai-atiag 
thi4  service,  he  did,  aoMingsl  athsn, 
disarm  tho  rebels  of  tho  nohb  knili 
town  of  Uallinahineh,  which,  lamavry 
1 1>  >ay,  has  been  for  some  yean  a  maim 


cit.idt>i  of  treason.  In  proportitn  to  mm 
si/i>.  it  may  rio  in  treason  with  the  town 
of  Belfast.  Tho  noble  ioc4  te  afa  de- 
ferent opiaioD,  aad  baa  vtry  Mr^ae- 
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signed  his  reasons.  Ho  says,  that  he 
explained  to  his  tenants  in  that  town 
and  its  vicinity  the  horrors  of  republi- 
canism, the  many  advantages  of  the 
government  and  constitution  under 
which  they  live  ;  and  above  all,  that  he 
explained  to  them  the  splendid  virtues 
of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  ;  that 
they  all  made  to  him  the  most  unbound- 
ed professions  of  loyalty,  in  which,  how- 
ever, he  would  not  have  put  implicit 
confidence,  if  he  had  not  observed  the 
countenance  of  every  man  to  whom  he 
had  addressed  himself,  beam  with  joy 
and  triumphant  affection,  when  he  men- 
tioned the  name  and  splendid  virtues  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
Giving  the  noble  lord  full  credit  as  a 
physiognomist,  I  must  conclude,  if  he 
will  excuse  me  for  a  little  professional 
pedantry,  that  the  loyalty  of  this  town 
of  Ballinahinch  is  in  abeyance,  during 
the  life  of  his  present  majesty.  And, 
as  the  noble  lord  has  very  fairly  stated 
the  grounds  of  his  opinion,  1  will  as 
frankly  state  the  grounds  of  mine;  and 
first,  let  me  refer  the  noble  lord  to  the 
war-office,  where  ho  will  find  minutes  of 
the  general  court  martial,  which  tried 
and  condemned  several  soldiers  of  a  re- 
giment of  militia,  four  of  whom  were 
shot,  and  he  will  there  find  that  these 
unhappy  men  were  seduced  into  a  con- 
spiracy by  the  people  of  this  town  of 
Ballinahinch,  to  betray  to  the  rebels  of 
Belfast  the  military  posts  which  it  was 
their  duty  to  defend,  and  that  they  were 
also  seduced  to  accept  of  military  com- 
missions and  military  rank  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army  of  Belfast  and  Ballina- 
hinch, which  was  then  organized,  and 
waited  only  the  opportunity  to  come 
forth  in  battle  array.  Let  me  refer  the 
noble  lord  to  General  Leake,  for  ano- 
ther proof  of  the  loyalty  of  the  town  of 
Ballinahinch." 


I 


As  much  has  been  said  of  the  mili- 
tary outrages  which  his  majesty's 
troops  were  represented  to  have  per- 
etrated  at  Belfast,  and  as  the  story 
as  been  often  since  repeated,  without 
any  reference  to  the  triumphant  answer 
which  it  then  received,  we  have  the 
less  hesitation  in  presenting  the  fol- 
lowing extract  to  our  readers  : — 

"  The  noble  lord  has  thought  good 
on  this  night  to  retract  the  charges 
originally  advanced  by  him  against  the 
army  of  Ireland,  and  to  declare  that  the 
excesses  and  extravagancies  of  which 
he  complained,  were  committed  under 
the  direct  and  immediate  orders  of  the 
executive  government.  The  particular 
instances  of  military  outrage  adduced 


by  the  noble  lord  were — '  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  printing-press  of  a  news- 
paper, called  the  Northern  Star,  at 
Belfast.  The  story  of  a  child  in  con- 
vulsions, whose  nurse  was  ordered  to 
es^ino^uish  her  lights.  The  picketing 
one  blacksmith,  and  half- strangling  ano- 
ther.' As  to  the  first  of  these  charges, 
in  the  terms  in  which  it  was  origuiully 
advanced  by  the  noble  lord,  an  indiffer- 
ent and  uninformed  hearer  would  hare 
imagined,  that  a  regiment,  headed  by 
its  officers,  had  at  noon-day  marched, 
with  drums  beating  and  colours  ffying, 
under  the  eye  of  a  general  officer,  at 
head-quarters,  to  demolish  the  house 
and  the  printing-press  of  a  news  printer 
who  had  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the 
executive  government.  But  what  is  the 
fact,  of  which  the  noble  lord  might  have 
been  fully  and  distinctly  apprized  ?  A 
regiment  of  militia,  which,  I  am  well 
informed,  until  it  was  cantoned  at  Bel- 
fast and  Ballinahinch,  was  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  behaved  and  best  dis- 
ciplined regiments  in  the  service,  had 
been  corrupted  by  traitors  in  both  quar- 
ters ;  several  of  the  soldiers  had  been 
capitally  convicted  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial,  and  four  of  them  had  been 
shot,  upon  clear  evidence  that  they  had 
yielded  to  the  seduction  practised  upon 
them.  The  regiment,  to  retrieve  its 
character,  subscribed  to  a  fund  for  dis- 
covering and  punishing  any  new  at- 
tempt to  seduce  the  soldiery,  and  made 
a  determined  declaration  of  loyalty 
to  their  king  and  his  government. 
A  body  of  the  soldiers,  attended  by 
some  non-commissioned  officers  not  on 
duty,  went  to  the  printer's  office  to  de- 
sire that  this  declaration  of  loyalty 
might  be  printed  in  his  newspaper, 
offering  to  pay  for  it :  he  refused  to  re- 
ceive their  advertisement,  and  accom- 
panied his  refusal  with  some  taunting 
reflection  on  the  soldiers,  who  did  at 
the  instant,  goaded  with  the  recent  exe- 
cution of  their  companions,  which  they 
attributed,  perhaps  with  some  degree  of 
reason,  to  the  poison  difi'used  by  the 
Northern  Star,  and  with  the  taunting 
refusal  of  the  printer  to  receive  the  de- 
claration whicn  they  would  have  pub- 
lished, proceed  to  acts  of  violence  against 
him,  and  did  very  nearly  destroy  his 
types  and  printing-press.  Colonel  Les- 
lie, who  commanded  the  regiment,  al- 
most immediately  interposed,  brought 
ofiP  his  men,  and  shut  them  up  in  their 
barrack ;  however,  while  he  was  thus 
engaged,  another  party,  composed  prin- 
cipally of  yeomanry,  who  were  not  in 
uniform,  again  attacked  the  printer's 
house,  and  completed  the  destruction 
of  his  types  and  printing-press.  Let 
me  ask  the  noble  lord,  whether  he  will 
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venture  p^ravoly  to  assort  in  this  as- 
sembly, that  he  believes  this  outraj^o 
upon  military  diseiplino  ami  the  ir.uni« 
cipal  law,  to  have  boon  contrived  and 
committed  umler  the  innnojliatp  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Caindon  ?  And  if  he  will 
venture  to  make  the  aN.^ertion,  lot  mo 
ask  him,  whether  1  am  to  understand  his 
apoh);jfy  fur  (.ioneral  I^eaUe  and  the 
ofticers  under  his  command,  to  !>e,  that 
thoy  have  tamely  sufVired  the  UinGr's  re- 
presentativ(;  to  pa<s  by  them,  and  to 
issue  secret  onh»r.s  to  tho  soldierv  under 
their  c(»mmand,  to  ^o  ff)rth  a.  mob,  to 
the  utter  subveriitm  of  military  <lis(!i- 
plino  ?  Am  I  to  under.stand  hi^;  apolojjy 
for  his  broth'  r  ofticers  to  be,  that  tliey 
hold  their  situations  under  a  jjovern- 
ment  which  has  maintained  a  secret  cor- 
respondence and  communication  with 
tlie  soldierv  imder  their  command,  and 
has  stimulated  them  to  acts  of  outra^re, 
which  tlx!  noble  lonl  did  distinctly,  in 
in  his  first  statement  upon  this  subject, 
insinuate,  as  scandalous  and  di.-^race- 
ful  to  the  military  <haracter  in  Ireland  ? 
If  this  be  the  nr)ble  lonl's  apoln^ry  for 
General  Leake,  ami  for  tin;  offieers  in 
command  in  his  di>trict,  in  |mre  respect 
for  them,  1  be^  to  di-pn'cat"  it ;  and  in 
pure  respc-ct  for  these  tleservin:^;  otlicers, 
1  be;:^  of  tiu^  noble  lord  to  abiilo  by  his 
first  char!:;;e  against  them,  however  ill- 
foundcnl." 

In  dealing  with  the  other  chargesy 
Lord  C^'Iare  shewed  how  easily,  l)y  a 
plain  tale,  he  could  put  to  shame  all 
his  accusers.  Ilayini^  disposed  of  the 
case  of  the  blacksmith,  and  deplored 
the  cruel  necessity  which  sometimes 
imposed  it  as  a  duty  upon  military  ^cn^ 
tlemen  to  take  summary  vengeance 
upon  such  oiTcnders,  an<l  shewn  that^ 
by  the  punishment  of  that  individual, 
a  whole  di>trict  was,  in  all  prol)al>ility, 
saved  from  destruction,  lie  then  in- 
forms the  House  of  what  was  the  con- 
duct  of  bis  noble  anta;^'onist,  when  he 
himself  held  a  military  command  in 
America : — 

*'  The  noble  lord  was  emi)lovefI  on 
this  hcrvic*.'  in  Ameri'^a,  where  lie  was 
reduced  to  the  painful,  but,  1  am  confi- 
dent, the  indispiMi-able  duty  of  ordering 
a  <;entlem;in  who  here  the  coinnii>sii»n 
of  a  cohmel,  tosuuunary  e\ecution,  with- 
out the  formality  (<f  a  trial.  Jle  will 
readily  perceive  tlial  I  allude  to  the  case 
of  <\»lonel  Isaac  Uavne>,  \ihi)  was  hani;- 
ed  at  ('harle''ttiwn,  in  th«'  year  I7HI. 
Thi«<  (gentleman  had  taken  the  oath 
of  allei^'iance  to  his  niaje»«ty,  and  was 
sullcred  to  retire  to  his  plantation  some 


miles  np  the  coantrj ;  the  a  so  which  b« 
made  ot  this  indulgence  was,  to  excitt* 
sedition,  disaffection,  and   disturbanci* 
in  the  adjacent  district ;  to  terrify  iKe 
weak  and  timid  Into  an  union  withhiic; 
and  to  murder  every  man  who  had  n^n- 
staney  enough  to  resist  bis  soiicitalion^. 
Of  this  description  was  an  Irishman  of 
the  name  of  Creighton,  whose  bou^**  he 
surrounded  with  an  armed  banditti  in 
order  to  murder  him;  hut   Crvi^hton 
had  time  to  make  his  escape  to  Charles- 
town; — and  a  pat  role  havinj^  cume  up 
with  Uayncs,  and  seized  him,  on  iJiii- 
tifying  his  person  hv  a  court  of  inquiry, 
he  was  hanged  at  Cuarlestoirn,  by  or.it-r 
of  the  noble  lord  and  of  Colonel  Uil- 
four.  I  state  these  facts  from  tbe  prinr- 
cd  reports  of  the  debates  of  the  British 
House  of  Lords,  in  Februarv,  17)%2 ;  and 
upon  the  same  authority  I  will  state, 
that  the  defence  made  for  the  noble  ioni 
in  that  assembly,  by  a  near  friend  and 
connection  of  his,  was,  that  tbe  con- 
mander-in-chicf  had  fulW  approved  of 
the  execution  of  Colonel  Haynes,  anl 
that  similar  executions  had  taken  pUrv 
in  hundreds  of  instances    during   \h* 
American  war.     Let  me  repeat,  that  I 
do  not  allude  to  this  act  of  extrene 
military  severity  in  any  manner  with  a 
view  to  condemn  it :  I  am  confident  that 
the  noble  lord,  in  issninip  his  order,  felt 
that  it  waH  an  act  on  his  part  of  pain- 
ful and  indispensable  duty;  but   with 
that  feeling  In  his  mind,  1  canaot  \-^X 
wonder  that  the  noble  lord  has  bmgbt 
forward  the  story  of  the  enrfew,  bbA 
the  story  of  the  inquisition,  tbe  story  of 
the  nurso  and  child,  and  the  story  of  iW 
blacksmith,  more  cspceiallj  when  I  n^ 
collect  the  strong  ccMDinoBt  which  the 
noble  lord  has  transmitted  to  peatcfiiy 
upon  a  proposetl  parlianentafj  in^niry 
into  the  execution  of  Colonel  Hayue^ 
as  an  un|>ardonable  abu«e,  in  his 
of  parliamentary  priTilego 
ritv." 


N0W9  we  Tentnre  to  mj,  a  ckm 
case  was  nerer  made  out*  on  the  pvt 
of  a  great  public  functionary,  to  jnrfi^ 
him  in  the  course  which  he  Ml  it  hn 
bounden  duty  to  pnrsoe.  Eaaj  Whif 
nobleman  and  gentlenun,  rMMi^  ia 
another  countryy  might  find  h  a  very 
agreeable  and  popular  thiiig  to  iadn||e 
in  a  sentiment  of  rnminiisfaliiin  ftr 
the  suffcrinffi  of  the  wicked  or  the 
delude<l  of  tne  Ui 
became  obnoxious  to  the 
Hures  which  they  thmarii 
dercd  indispensable  to  tto 
safety.  But  no  man  who 
loyalty  at  a  doty* 
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treason  as  a  crime,  could  condemn  the 
promptitude  and  vigour  vhich  were 
necessary  to  maintain  the  one,  and 
repress  the  other.  Either  the  insur- 
gents must  be  put  down  with  a  high 
hand,  or  the  country  must  be  aban- 
doned to  the  tender  mercies  of  restless 
and  infatuated  traitors.  And  we  have, 
even  from  the  acknowledgments  of  his 
adversaries,  abundant  proof,  that  while 
Lord  Clare  had  the  head  to  perceive, 
and  the  nerve  to  decide  what  the  emer- 
gencies of  the  country  required,  he 
also  had  the  heart  to  feel  for  the  severe 
domestic  agonies  of  those  whose  rela- 
tives had  been  involved  in  guilt,  and  to 
whom  pardon  could  not  be  extended. 

When  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  lay 
wounded  in  prison,  and  strict  orders 
were  given  that  no  one  of  his  friends 
or  relatives  should  be  suffered  to  see 
him,  his  sister.  Lady  Louisa  Connelly, 
called  upon  the  Chancellor,  and  ear- 
nestly entreated  his  interference,  that 
the  restriction  might  be  relaxed  in  her 
favour.  He  came  out  from  a  dinner- 
party to  see  her,  and  his  heart  was 
wrung  as  he  listened  to  her  piteous  so- 
licitations. He  knew  that  no  written 
order  from  him  could  effect  the  object 
which  she  had  in  view ;  and,  there- 
fore, dressed  as  he  was,  he  stepped 
into  the  carriage  with  her,  and  drove 
directly  to  the  prison  in  whiih  the 
culprit  was  confined.  He  there,  by  his 
personal  influence,  procured  for  her 
permission  to  see  him,  and  waited  be- 
low during  the  whole  of  that  long  and 
most  panful  interview,  which  Mr. 
Moore  has  so  well  described.  Was 
this  the  conduct  of  a  ruthless  and  in- 
exorable tyrant  ?  A  tyrant  should  be 
made  of  sterner  stuff. 

The  following  we  extract  from 
"  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Irish  Na- 
tion,"  by  Sir  Jonah  Barrington — a 
work  distinguished  not  less  for  a  keen 
discrimination  of  character,  than  for  a 
frantic  and  ungovernable  antipathy  to 
the  authors  and  contrivers  of  the  le- 
gislative Union.  In  speaking  of  the 
execution  of  the  Sheares's,  he  thus 
writes :— * 

**  It  is  only  justice  to  Lord  Clare  to 
record  an  incident  which  proves  that  he 
was  not  unsusceptible  of  humane  feel- 
ings, and  which  often  led  me  to  believe 
that  his  nature  might  have  been  noble, 
had  not  every  feeling  of  moderation 
been  absorbed  bv  that  ambition,   the 
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final  disappointment  of  which  at  length 
hastened  his  dissolution. 

'*  By  some  unfortunate  delay,  a  letter 
of  Henry  Sheares  to  me  was  not  deli- 
vered till  eleven  o'clock  of  the  morning 
after  the  trial.  I  immediately  waited  on 
Lord  Clare.  He  read  it  with  c^reat  at- 
tention. I  saw  he  was  moved ;  his  heart 
yielded ;  I  improved  on  Uie  impression. 
He  only  said,  <  What  a  coward  he  is  I 
but  what  can  we  do?  John  Sheares 
cannot  be  spared.  Do  you  think  Henry 
can  say  anything,  or  make  any  species 
of  discovery,  which  could  authorize  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  make  a  distinction 
between  them  ?  If  so,  Henry  may  be 
reprieved.'  He  read  the  letter  again, 
and  was  obviously  affected ;  I  had  never 
seen  him  so  amiaole  before.  '  Go,'  said 
he,  '  to  the  prison ;  the  execution  will 
be  deferred  for  one  hour.  See  Henry 
Sheares  ;  ask  him  the  question ;  and  re- 
turn to  me  at  Cooke's  office.  I  lost  no 
time ;  but  I  found,  on  my  arrival,  that 
orders  had  been  given  that  nobody 
should  be  admitted  without  a  written 
order.  I  instantly  returned  to  the 
Castle.  They  were  all  at  council ;  Cooke 
was  not  in  ms  office.  I  was  delayed  se- 
veral minutes ;  at  length  the  secretary 
returned — gave  the  order  to  see  them, 
and  to  the  sheriff  to  delay  the  execution 
for  one  hour.  I  hastened  to  Newgate ; 
and  arrived  at  the  very  moment  the  ex- 
ecutioner was  holding  up  the  head  of  my 
old  College  friend,  and  saying,  '  Here  te 
the  head  of  a  traitor/  I  was  deeply  af- 
fected." 

These  unhappy  young  men  were  a 
very  pauiful  specimen  of  the  evil  spirit 
of  the  times.  One  of  them — we  be- 
lieve Henry — Mr.  O'Connell  used  to 
describe  as  a  most  sang^inarr  enthu- 
siast. He  met  him  in  a  packet-boat» 
as  he  was  passing  from  France  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  deeply  shocked  when  h4 
exultingly  produced  a  handkerchief 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  professed  to  regard  it  as  a  precious 
memorial  of  the  triumph  of  liberty 
over  tyrants !  Poor  mis^ided  youth ! 
he  litUe  knew  how  rapidly  the  time 
was  approaching  when  he  himself 
would  be  compelled  to  taste  the  bit- 
terness of  an  ignominious  death  ;  and 
that,  without  exhibiting  the  meekness 
and  constancy  of  the  royal  victim,  who^ 
whatever  might  have  been  bis  previous 
weakness,  displayed  a  noble  fortitude 
in  his  latter  end. 

But,  if  we  may  trust  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
rington, had  it  not  been  for  the  acoi- 
dent  above  narrated,  even  be  would 
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have  been  spared.  Indeedf  when  we 
look  back  npon  this  melanchoW  period^ 
and  behold  the  numbers  who  were 
compromised^  and  of  whose  guilt  the 
government  had  indubitable  proof,  our 
wonder  is,  that  so  many  were  suffered 
to  escape,  whom  it  required  but  the 
forms  of  law  to  consign  to  the  hands 
of  the  executioner.  Does  any  man 
now— could  any  man  then,  doubt  the 
ffuilt  of  Addis  Emmet,  of  Mr. 
M'Nevin,  of  Arthur  O'Connor,  of 
Oliver  Bond,  and  of  a  host  of  others, 
who  yet  were  treated  with  a  clemency 
which  they  never  would  have  expe- 
rienced, had  the  Irish  authorities  been 
bent  upon  bloody  courses  ?  A  doubt, 
indeed,  may  be  entertained  as  to 
whether  forbearance  was  not  carried 
too  far ;  but  none  in  any  sane  mind, 
that  it  had  not  fully  reached  the  limits 
beyond  which  it  could  not  pass  with- 
out a  degree  of  weakness  on  the  part  of 
our  rulers,  scarcely  less  criminal  than 
treason. 

That  the  severities  which,  in  the 
dreadful  state  of  the  country,  were 
sometimes  practised,  occodionally  ex- 
ceeded duo  bounds,  is,  wo  fuar^  but 
too  true;  as  also  that  the  innocent 
sometimes  suftcred  with  the  guiltv. 
But  who  were  properly  responsible 
for  these  calamities  ?  Not  those  who 
were  compelled  by  circumstances  to 
make  use  of  instruments  whom  they 
could  not  always  entirely  control ;  but 
those  by  whom  they  were  re<lucod  to 
the  painful  alternative  of  employing 
such  inHtruments,  or  conniving  at  trea- 
son. The  animus  of  government,  and 
of  its  leading  member,  Lonl  Clare,  ia 
not  to  be  collected  from  the  desultory 
acts  of  individuals  whom  it  was  neces- 
sary to  invest  with  a  brief  authority, 
during  tbnt  foason  of  truublo  and  of 
tribulation,  but  from  their  own  re- 
corded dealings  with  the  disaffected, 
so  many  of  whom  were  in  their  power, 
and  so  few  of  whom  were  made  ex- 
amples. 

I -non  the  college  visitation,  in  1708, 
we  shall  nut  dwvll,*  as  it  has  been  so 
fViUy  (le«crihed  in  a  former  numl>er.* 
Lord  (Maris  throughout  his  life,  retain- 
ed a  strong  regard  for  x\\\*  theatre  uf 
liirt  early  distinction  ;  and  \w  waa  na- 
turally (K-jtiniU)  to  protect  tlio  \oiiths 
bruui,'lit  up  within  ita  wulU  from  the 


oomiptinff  Infloenect  by  vhkh  their 
loyalty  might  be  undermiiitd.  Thai 
treason  had  found  its  way  into  tbit 
sanctuary  of  good  lettertt  ho  had  too 
much  reason  to  beliere ;  and  hii 
olject  was,  by  a  strict  inquiry,  to  dis- 
cover, if  poisibloj  the  extent  of  thi 
evil,  and  aeparate  the  aound  from  thi 
unsound  portion  of  the  nnit ersity. 

The  result  waib  in  his  jndgnMBt, 
highlycreditable  to  the  college.  About 
nineteen  ittdiTiduala  were  foand  to  bs 
so  seriously  compromiaed«  as  to  rea- 
der  a  santenoe  or  expalaion»  or  of  sus- 
pension, necessary.  There  were  f«w 
who  did  not  lament  that  Uie  amiable 
and  gifted  Dr.  Stokes  should  be  of  tht 
number.  His  sentence  was,  sonen. 
sion  from  his  fellowship  for  tone 
years ;  and  thaig  not  upon  the  ffround 
that  he  had  been  involved  in  traitoroai 
practices,  but  that  some  indiscntiooi 
were  imputed  to  him,  which,  in  such  a 
perilous  crisis,  rendered  it  nnmeri  thai 
ne  should  hold  his  seat  amongst  tbe 
governing  hodjf  of  the  college,  aatil 
8ie  troubles  which  Just  then  agitatsd 
the  countnr  had  passed  away. 

Of  the  Union,  we  ha?e  not  space  to 
write  at  the  lei^th  which  would  ks 
necessary,  if  we  were  to  discuss  that 
important  question  in  all  its  beeringi. 
Suffice  it,  for  the  prsseatt  to  aay,  hmi 
CUure  f}lt  that  it  was  rendered  iadb. 
pensablo,  by  the  turbulent  aod  uurah 
use  which  had  been  made  of  Irim 
legislative  independence.  In  an  aailid 
parliament  he  hoped  to  find  eo«e  r^ 
medv  for  the  manifoM  evib  oCIfelaaL 
and  had  no  hope  whatever  that  ms^ 
tors  would  not  proceed  firom  bad  le 
worse,  as  long  as  there  weiw  nomis 
houses  of  Lords  and  CeoHMua  a  the 
united  kingdom.  Nor,  in  tom^rndti^ 
that  measure,  did  be  do  More  Asa 
carry  into  effect  nnnTlrtioos  vbicb  ke 
had  long  formedt  and  Ia0|y 
when,  upon  the  qnestinnsoC 
mercial  propositions  and  the 
the  connection  between  tbe  < 
was  so  seriously  endaiMPered> 

lie  was,  undoubtedly,  ^ 
that,  by  the  Union,  the 
Protestant  interests  in  tbb 
would  be  maintained.  Wbal  bis 
victinns  wonld  have  beet^  bad  beheca 
able  tu  foresee  the  tiBM  vben  Wlb 
wtTo  to  he  shendnuet^  il  aiabi  be 
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ruh  to  affirm ;  bnt  we  do  not  IiMiUt* 

to  express  our  belief  thUi  could  hi 
haio  dlitinrtly  uiliuipated  ai\  lh«t  hu 
■iiicp  ukun  place,  ho  wuuld  Kara  been 
a  ri'luclant  parlv  to  thai  arrangement. 
When  he  lel^  Ireland  to  lake  hit 
»eat  in  tliD  Kn)(li>h  llouio  of  Lord*, 
he  might  liave  been  conudered  al 
'■  fuiictui  uHiciu."  The  RTsat  buaiaeu 
of  hi]  life  aas  done,  and  be  felt  himselft 
irirh  raijij|;r  declining  itrengtbi  u{>on 
a  nuw  theatre  of  action,  from  which 
all  lii>  liabit)  were  eitraoged.  The 
bulJ  and  hauuhlv  defiance  with  which 
he  uiml  to  cTiallengo  and  bear  down 
opiHwiiiiin  in  iiia  own  countrj,  were 
Riisiilnci'd  in  an  naiembi;  over  which 
ho  liad  never  ciprcised  anj  influence, 
and  ainoDK*!  noblts  who  prided  them- 
Felii's  on  their  high  descent,  and  could 
liille  lirook  thai  a  i>arvenu  and  an 
Irithulnn  shimld  War  himself  with  anj 
auilmriiv  In  thilr  dcliberalioni.  Of 
liii  Niort'ilii'd  vinilv,  when  be  wai  taid 
til  li:n  u  sunk  unji?r  Ihc  miiet  and  dig- 
nlfifd  culv'nlion  of  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
fonl,  niucb  ii.is  been  written.  It  hai 
etrn  U-cn  biiileJ  that  it  haitenad  bii 
rteinifc.  Itut  the  t.tbouri  and  anxie- 
lii'i  ol'  ollicc  had  broken  down  an  iron 
frame,  and  he  might  be  regarded  m  a 
siK'ril  lliundi'riiolt,  whan  bo  rolled  at 
till'  flit  of  the  niihlcmitu  who  ii  said  to 

ll.'.li.'d  in  IMIJ.      lUd  be  lined  but 
unoibtT  w'.-ir,  ilio  cuuntrj'  might  have 
■cd  the  iiisjir.ioi:  and  horrors 


of  i:n 


^  .-ihot 


I'ullir  cli.-iracler  of  Ihii  great 
mnii,  ».'  Iiitto  failed  altogether,  if  we 
lMM-n..i  i-onu'vedacluar  idea  In  the 
)>ri.-iiou<>  pagrq :  but  the  following  ob- 

fi  rv.i[i..ii-.,  uliirb  wc  eilrai'I  from  the 
■•Liv.'i  uf  llliiMfinuj  Irishmen."  bj 
tl..'  IW^.  .T..II1.-*  Wills  .ire  loo  just, 
and  tx'i  <li.-i'[iiiiiiatliig  nut  to  be  sub- 
luillcd  lu  our  riaJers  :— 

"Hi"  ini.OI'Tt  wa-i  r.iiiiiT,  clear,  and 

."ji'^l'.''.mi,,.'i,'"''i".!-^  thin  init..pth.  or 
..tr^.>r.|Luir,  ,'..i»pr.  b.  n.iv,'l>e-»  ;  still, 
t..r  iii<  r.  lEiii  rj<  1 1,  III'  in.-iv  he  place<l  at 
ll„  l.,3.1..iiii.Mui,„i,i  IrVl.menamone 
»1..ir.   1..'   .^i-    ;..i    »<-I..r.      II«  wu  •till 


.  iiil"K<''l  Hitli  a  >l<),-iii'  ut' mural  finn< 
N-->,  and  a  f<ui>vrioni}   to  popular  in- 


Of  hia  prifata  charaotar,  w*  believe 
theiv  waa  hot  one  opinion.  Be  wai 
the  beat  of  father*,  the  kindest  of  hu*. 
band*,  the  most  generoni  and  Indul- 
gent of  landlords,  and  the  itBadiest  of 
friend*.  In  hi*  dealings  with  his  tradea- 
people,  liberality  and  pnnctiialitj  were 
bi*  cbar  act  eristic*. 

In  bii  itfle  of  liTing,  without  rerg- 
ini;  t"  v\c:--,  ,',<  waa  mindful  of  the 
fpK'tiilur  xlii'li  l«seemed  his  ttalion  ) 
Mvl  ilTi»e   'vl'.i   were  admitted  to  bia 

(.ntsi"  inri -;.ha*e  often  witne**ed 

n  j.N  >1  !  r  .  .  .  very  itrikinglf  coo- 
V.  ■  :  temne**  and  *evei4tj 

^> '  loOKbt  it  ri^ht  to  put 

on,  in  the  eaercisa  of  hit  judicial  ftuc- 


cren  when  the  fierceit  animoutj  raged 
Bgaimt  bim,  tbsre  never  was  a  whis- 
per I— nor,  with  all  bis  vast  political 
inAuance,  did  he  take  any  advantage 
of  his  high  position  to  increase  hi* 
private  patrimonv,  which  he  left,  we 
believe,  tar;  little,  if  at  all,  bcreased 
beyond  what  it  wai  when  he  received 
it. 

The  part  which  he  took  in  putting 
down  rebellion,  and  afterwardi  in  ac- 
compliibing  the  Union,  *ubjected  him 
to  *evere  censnre  on  the  part  of  those, 
whose  policy,  if  adopted,  would  have 
led  to  [separation  fVom  Great  Britain. 
Dot  hy  Done  who  desire  that  the  empire 
should  continoe  one  and  indivisible,  can 
hi*  condncl,  upon  these  critical  emer- 
gettciei,  be  regarded  with  any  other  feeU 
mgi  than  those  of  gratitode  and  admi- 
ration. Hit  was  the  fortitude  which 
braved  the  rcspoMibiliiy,  from  which 
weaker  minds  would  have  shrunk  ap- 
palled ;  and  the  wisdom  and  the  edacity 
to  devise  the  measures,  by  which  alone 
tlie  moit  frightful  national  calamities 
could  be  averted.  The  eiecratiouE 
with  which  be  was  regarded,  porsaed 
him  even  to  hi*  grave  j  and  doubtlea*. 
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many  who,  at  his  interment^  profaned 
the  sanctity  of  the  hurying-groiindf 
by  outrage  the  most  revolting,  may 
have  been  of  the  number  of  those^ 
'who,  in  the  day  of  his  power,  partook 
his  clemency,  when,  had  he  been  ex- 
treme to  mark  what  they  did  amiss, 
they  must  have  experienced  the  fate  of 
traitors.  But  as  he  only  followed  his 
nature,  when  he  extended  to  their 
crimes  a  generous  forgiveness,  so  they 
but  followed  theirs,  when  that  ven- 
geance which  they  could  not  wreak 
upon  him  living,  they  visited  upon  him 
deadf  and,  over  his  insensate  corpse. 


exalted,  with  the  furr  of  beasts*  and 
the  malice  of  demons  I 

<*Requietcat  in  p*^*"  ^«  have 
now  done  our  devoir  in  offering  thii 
tribute  to  his  memory.  But  historj 
will  vet  do  ample  justice  to  the  vis« 
and  indomitable  connsellort  who*  al- 
most alone,  advanced  to  meet  the 
enemies  of  the  constitution  in  the  gate: 
and,  amid  weakneesy  deflection,  and 
obloquy  the  most  dii|^iting,  by  his  vi- 
gour andfirmneat  maintained  the  ean»e 
of  British  rule,  and  preferred  his 
country  from  the  horron  of  anarchy 
and  re? olution. 


THE  OLD  MAM'0  PLAINT. 

Tis  bleak  December,  cold  and  drear. 

The  wintry  winds  pipe  shrill  and  high; 
The  red  deer  crouch  within  their  lair. 

And  wild  birds  to  the  thicket  fly. 
The  hoar-frost  silvers  hedge  and  tree, 

Now  sparkling  in  the  (wle  moon-ray. 
The  world  seems  growing  old  to  me. 

For  I'm  aweary,  old,  and  grey— 

Aweary,  weary,  old,  and  grey. 

The  Christmas  chime,  in  olden  time. 

Rang  out  a  joyous  peal  for  me; 
The  yule-log  bla^'d,  while  mirth  and  mime. 

And  laughter  echoed  cheerily. 
But  now,  alas  I  how  changed  tnc  scene. 

How  sadly  sounds  that  peal  to-day; 
The  world  is  not  what  it  hath  been. 

And  I'm  aweary,  old,  and  grcT" 

Aweary,  weary,  ola«  and  grey. 

I  miss  the  happy  faces  now. 

That  circled  once  our  festive  board. 
When  pleasure  lighted  every  brow, 

An<l  every  touch  wak'd  fricndship't  diord; 
AVhilst  now,'  like  harp  of  shattered  string, 

Whoiie  melody  hatn  pass'd  away, 
I  droop,  a  faded,  soulless  thing, 

Fon^aken,  weary,  old,  and  grey— 

Aweary,  wear}*,  old,  and  gnj* 

But  hush  I  what  sounds  come  stealing  o'er. 

Like  seraph  choir,  mine  aged  ear. 
Strains  that  my  soul  hath  lov*d  of  jrore, 

When  all  was  mine  that  made  life  dear. 
A  lifrht  i^li'.iuis  o'er  me — ves,  I  hear 

The  1k4U  chime  forth  their  olden  lay. 
And  feel,  with  ever>*  gushing  tear, 

I'hat  I  alone  am  old  and  grvv— 

Aweary,  weary,  o)d,  and  gny. 


f:...^ 
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"  To  what  cause  are  we  indebted  for 
the  honour  of  your  presence  in  our 
little  court  this  morning,  Mr.  Quiffle?" 
said  the  presiding  justice  of  Petty-Ses- 
sions at  Carrignaerocy  as  he  shook  the 
rain  from  his  broadleafed  hat,  and  depo- 
sited the  same,  along  with  a  thick  frieze 
coat,  and  a  thong-whip,  in  a  convenient 
corner  of  the  room,  which  answered 
the  purposes  of  justice  in  that  rising 
village. 

The  individual  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  addressed,  was  seated  at  a 
table,  which  served  as  a  barrier  be- 
tween the  bench  and  the  populace. 
He  had  an  Act  of  Parliament  open 
before  him,  together  with  sundry 
papers  tied  up  with  bright  red  tape. 
But  without  these  professional  em- 
blems, there  would  be  no  great  saga- 
city required  to  divine  his  calling ;  a 
confident,  yet  deferential  air,  with  a 
sharp  physiognomy,  and  a  certain 
swelUmobbish  pretension  of  dress,  de- 
noting him  for  a  provincial  attorney. 

*'  1  have  merely  dropped  in,  sir,"  he 
pertly  replied  to  the  question,  "  as  the 
shower  of  rain  said  to  the  pic-nic  party 
at  Lambay,  knowing  how  welcome  I'd 
be,  and  wishing  to  look  after  an  ho- 
nest client.  1  hope  I  see  you  well, 
Mr.  Fitzdoodle." 

"  Much  obliged,"  said  Fitzdoodle, 
proceeding  further  to  uncase  himself 
from  an  inner  surcoat,  and  to  unwind 
a  thick  woollen  scarf  from  about  his 
jaws ;  an  operation,  which,  added  to 
his  recent  exertions  in  dismounting  at 
the  door,  and  jostling  through  the 
crowd,  caused  him  to  pant  like  a  fat 
buck  after  a  burst  through  the  brakes 
of  Ballynascorny  ;  *'  A  sheepstealer, 
ehr 

**  No,  your  worship.  That's  Mr. 
MacRoary's  vocation.  We  only  burned 
a  house." 

*'  Only  I"  ejaculated  the  gentleman, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  last  men- 
tioned, and  whose  person  also  bore 
the  visible  form  and  pressure  of  the 
same  gentle  craft  with  Mr.  Quiffle. 
**  Listen  to  that  I  Only  burned  a 
house  I  That's  what  he'd  say  if  it  was 
after  putting  a  lighted  turf  they  were 


into  the  roof  of  Saint  Lawrence 
O*  Toole,  We  only  burned  a  churchy 
he'd  say  ;  bad  luck  to  the  more." 

**  O  no  1"  cries  Quiffle,  in  a  jeering 
accent,  ^'is  that  the  way  with  you 
this  morning,  after  the  defence  you 
made  the  other  day  for  firing  through 
the  parlour  window  of  the  Red  Cow 
at  KisheeUf  when  the  two  English 
gentlemen  were  at  dinner  ?  Your  client 
was  very  sorry  indeed  for  his  offence  ; 
but  he  would  not  have  done  such  a 
thing,  only  he  thought  the  agent  was 
m  it. 

The  crowd  of  auditors  laughed  with 
all  their  hearts ;  but  whether  they 
were  more  amused  by  the  force  of 
Quiffle*s  rejoinder,  or  at  the  practical 
Tipperary  wit  of  his  antagonist'is 
client,  a  mere  observer  could  scarcely 
distinguish.  They  were  mightily 
tickled ;  that's  certain.  And  one  fel- 
low could  not  restrain  his  glee,  or 
prevent  himself  from  shouting  aloud» 
as  he  reached  forth  his  hand  to  tap 
the  attorney  on  the  back,  "  More 
power  1"  For  which  breach  of  order 
Sergeant  Scrabby,  of  the  police,  forth- 
with seized  him  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck,  and  pushed  him  out  headfore- 
most upon  the  pavement. 

**  There's  more  power  for  you," 
cried  the  gentle  preserver  of  the 
peace,  as  he  looked  towards  the  bench^ 
expecting  a  nod  of  approbation ;  but 
if  such  was  his  hope,  it  was  not  grati- 
fied ;  for  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate,  who 
had  just  entered,  and  taken  his  place 
beside  the  president,  shook  his  head 
severely  and  said— ^ 

*'  Less  force  another  time,  Mr. 
Constable^  is  what  I  should  recom- 
mend." 

Whereupon  the  constable  shook  his 
head  too,  which,  if  ever  a  shake  of  the 
head  spoke,  said  most  articulately — 
"  God  be  with  long  ago  I"  or  words 
to  that  effect ;  and  then  he  cast  a  me- 
nacing glance  at  the  malicious  by- 
standers, who  kept  mopping  and 
mowing  at  him,  but  taking  good  care 
to  utter  no  sound  indicative  of  their 
satisfaction. 

"  Silence  I"    shouted   the   enraged 
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constable,  rapping  with  his  knuckle?, 
for  want  of  any  thing  else  to  rap  them 
against,  upon  the  cross  rail  which  shut 
out  the  public  from  the  court. 

*'  We'll  not  braithe  at  all,  your  ho- 
nour," whispers  a  wag  in  the  crowd. 

"Whisht  1  tiizy  voo ;"  says  another, 
in  the  same  under-titter  ;  *'  don't  ye 
see  he's  going  to  read  the  Ri'ting  Act?" 

"  Murther  in  Irish  !**  exclaims  ano- 
ther, sotto  voce  like  the  rest,  "he 
has  it  at  his  finger's  inds  a'ready." 

The  Sergeant  was  clutching  his 
truncheon  nervously  with  both  hands, 
as  if  it  were  as  much  as  he  could  do 
to  restrain  it  from  flying,  of  its  own 
motion,  into  collision  with  the  heads 
of  his  tormenters. 

*'  Ah  then,  boys,"  said  one  of  them, 
"have  yo  no  regard  for  yourselves? 
Sure  he's  like  a  cat  in  a  bowie,  only 
watching  his  opportunity  to  give  ono 
of  ycz  a  claw." 

"  Silence !"  bellowed  the  chafed  Con- 
stable, more  like  a  bull  tied  to  a  stake» 
than  a  cat  in  anything ;  "  silence  in 
the  court  1" 

"Keep  vour  temper,  Sergeant/* 
said  the  rresident ;  "  you  seem  to 
have  all  the  nobe  at  your  tide.  Be 
silent,  and  call  Thady  Ryan  against 
Denis  (^uirke,  Maurice  Quirke,  Mar- 
tin (juirke,  Biddy  Quirke,  and  Nelly 
Quirke." 

"  We're  all  here,  your  honour ;" 
cried  the  (juirkes,  stepping  forward 
"  in  conscious  virtue  bold." 

They  consisted  of  a  man  and  his 
wife,  well  stricken  in  years,  witli  their 
grown-up  children,  all  well  clad,  and 
apparently  of  the  class  of  peasant- 
farmers.  Their  demeanour  was  res- 
pectful, and  the  frank  and  dchonnair 
expression  of  the  whole  family,  was 
calculated  to  propossess  the  court  in 
tlu'ir  favour.  The  parents  had  the 
fresh  and  florid  hue  of  healthful  in- 
du^try  ;  and  the  young  people,  parti- 
cularly the  girl,  were  very  good  look- 
ing. 

The  complainant,  on  the  other  side, 
was  a  hard- featured  person,  of  mean 
appearance,  with  a  sullen  cast  of  fea- 
tnrot  and  a  certain  timidity  of  man- 
niT,  which  argut'd  cither  a  want  of 
a  ^.jod  c:iu>(s  or  a  cou'^ciuusneHS  that 
the  general  fei'ling  wa^i  against  him. 

"  What  is  your  comjdaint  against 
these  persons  ?"  demanded  the  prin- 
cipal magiitrutCj  iu  no  very  encourag- 
ing tone. 


''They  risky'd  me;**  replied  the 
accuser. 

"  Rescued  you  ?**  said  the  Stipen- 
dary  Justice*  a  military  gentleman, 
but  lately  taken  into  the  civil  service 
of  the  crown.  *«  From  what  ?  Were 
you  in  danger  of  anything  ?*' 

"  In  ver^  great  danger*  plase  yov 
honour,  if  it  was'nt  for  mj  hat."  ' 

Here  he  exhibited  the  coYerltd  al- 
luded to,  which*  heside  the  wear  and 
tear  of  common  niance*  was  doves 
from  the  crown  downwardly  abovt  aa 
inch  and  a-half. 

"  Only  for  that*"  he  added*  pnshioff 
his  finger  through  the  fiasore,  **I 
know  where  I'd  tc  this  blessed  dav." 

"  Do  you  swear  thai  f"  said  &lae 
Roary,  tauntinglj. 

The  witness  scowled  at  die  altoraiy, 
and  the  attorney  leered  at  the  wttnc*. 

"  It  Un't  here  I'd  bo  at  aU  eTenu.* 
said  the  latter;  "nor  in  compaay 
with  yoii*  hj  any  mains." 

This  turned  the  lanffh  rather  agaiart 
the  man  of  law ;  and  men  of  bv«- 
even  the  most  joeon^-do  not  oftte 
enjoy  the  laugh  of  a  lajman.  Hr. 
MacRoary*  therefore^  wae  aboat  le 
call  for  the  protection  of  the  covt ; 
but  the  Coortinterrnpted  the  eoUomt 
to  ask  the  prosecutor  if  he  ••ialt  it  : 

"  No,  thanks  be  to  marcy  and  jo« 
worship*  I  did  not." 

"  He's  hard  of  feeiiiv  then."  ob- 
served  the  Attomer^  wi£  a  griaset 
intended  for  the  publiet  *  ooMidffBV 
it  is  a  felt'WoumC* 

And  the  pablic  laqglMd  till  fl«|— C 
Scrabbv  told  them  tb»j  ahovld  b^^ 
presently  at  the  other  iida  oC  ikv 
months;  whereupon  order  beiwr*' 
stored*  the  court  proceeded  wtti» 
investigatioost 

"  Do  yon  know  who  did  it  9^ 

"  Those,'*  exdaioMd  Chn  ■■§. 
fierce  emphasis^  dfjgniti^  mtk 
an^rry  jerk  of  his  thonifa^  CIm 
smiling  family,  who 
at  his  left  hand. 

•Mdont        _  .   ^- 

the  Stipendiary  Magbfraiat  ""IMit 
you  say  this  om  ^       ~ 

rescued  you  ?" 

"  Sure  I  did*  sir  }  Mkfd  m» 
and  bctt  me  afthor." 

The  Magistrate,  who  vae  •ffUHAr 
a  child  in  the  lai«WM  nf  IhaUl 
local  courts, 
at  his 
Uughiqgia  their 
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ranct ;  but  Quiflle,  to  whom  a  nod 
WM  a*  ^ooii  as  A  wink  any  daj,  obli- 
gingly inado  haste,  as  amiau  eurictp  to 
enlighten  him. 

"  Allow  me,  sir,  and  Til  explain  it 
to  you.  Thady  Ryan  here,  a  driver 
of  my  Lord  Hohermore,  is  not  the 
flrst  of  his  trade  that  baa  made  a  baste 
of  himself  in  this  court.  When  a 
gentleman  of  his  qualitT  complains 
against  people  for  rescumg  him,  he 
means  to  say,  that  they  rescued  an 
au •• 

Tho  Lawyer  paused  a  moment  for 
the  sake  of  ertect. 

"  An  ass,  Mr.  Quiffle  ?"  said  the 
Magistrate,  with  indignation  ;  "  I  matt 
say  this  levity  is  unbecoming.*' 

"  Yej«,  sir,  with  respect  to  your 
worshiii,  1  repeat  the  word.  They 
rescued  an  ass,  or  perhaps  a  pig,  or 
some  other  animal  as  noble  as  Thady 
Kvon  himself,  but  twice  more  valua* 
ble." 

<'  Oh,  I  think  I  understand  it  now;*' 
said  the  tardy- witted  Justice,  who,  af 

"  lie  <li>i  contract  tal  parM hit  brow  toctthcr,'* 

appeared  all  at  once  to  have  acquired 
half  a  dozen  additional  wrinklet :  "  1 
soo  it  all  now.  lie  made  a  seixure 
from  them  ;  thetj  rescued  it  /  and  that 
is  what  he  calls  rescuing  him, 

**  I*recisoly  ^o,  answered  the  amused 
Att«»rnt'y,  a<l<»pting  the  emphatic  enun- 
ciation of  the  iH-nch.  "  That  is  what 
hr  calls  re«*cuing  him.  Your  worship 
iff  8urpri!^ingly  quick  and  apprehen- 
fcivf." 

MacUoarv  evcd  his  brother  in  the 
law  with  a  locr  of  droll  amazement, 
which  would  have  seduced  features 
IcM  brazed  by  custom  of  impudence, 
into  a  l>rnttd  ^in.  But  Quifile  only 
frowned  a  frown  of  reproof,  just  mov- 
iti.r,  at  the  name  time,  the  nether  lid 
vf  his  ritfht  eye,  ever  60  impercep- 
tiblvy  hv  way  of  a  wink.  But  the 
critical  pu)>li<'  wcro  les<  reserved  in 
th«Mr  comment^,  and  wondered,  almost 
aloud,  what  their  Saxon  trranU  could 
nicaii  Itv  Ae^din^^  a  **  magisthrate" 
amoofr  them,  who  did  not  understand 
enoukfh  of  good  l^^^li^h  to  tell  what 
Wan  ineant  hv  "  a  ri^kv." 

The  outrage  wa^  in  nothing  differ- 
tnt  from  that  form  of  resistance  to 
the  law  and  the  rights  of  property, 
which  hiiA  grown  into  a  usage  as 
common  as  the  assertion  of  "  tenant- 
right."      The    party    complained    of 


owed  two  Tears'  reotf  and  tlit  land- 
lord thoagnt  it  reasonablt  to  ask  for 
one.  TbeT  were  **  willing  to  paj** 
(whara  is  tna  ttnant  who  ia  not  ?f  bat 
•*  fwara  would  they  get  it  ?**  Thay 
had  cattle,  to  be  rare }  but  there  waa 
grass  running  to  wasta»  and  it  atood 
to  raison  that  they  oould  not  be  pre> 
pared  for  the  next  year's  renty  if  their 
present  stock  was  taken.  They  had 
oats,  but  that  they  must  keep  far  food  | 
and  little  enough  there  waa  i?  it. 
There  was  a  good  stack  of  wheat  be« 
side  the  bam  door;  but  did  the 
landlord  want  to  ruin  them  entirely, 
by  requiring  it  to  be  threthed#  and 
the  market  so  low  aa  it  waat  com- 
pared to  what  it  might  be  ?  There 
was  a  horse;  but  he  oould  not  be 
spared  firom  the  farm  ; — half-»>doaen 
sneep,  but  the?  belonged  to  '*  the  little 
ffirl ;" — and  three  or  four  pigs  in  the 
bawn,  but  when  the  Indian  com  they 
had  consumed  came  to  be  paid  for  at 
the  mill,  'twas  little  would  be  lafl  for 
landlord^  or  tenantf  or  for  anybody 
else. 

For  all  these  excellent  raaaonSf  the 
landlord  and  his  drirer  wara  consi- 
dered an  unconscionable  pair  of  ez« 
tortionersy  to  expect  anything  out  of 
the  farm  in  such  a  year  aa  thapreaent; 
and  acoordinglyy  when  the  latter  went 
upon  the  land,  and  took  possession  of 
the  live  stock,  he  was  set  upon  by  this 
very  mild,  good-tempered  looking  fa- 
mily, and  by  their  neigbboursy  from  all 
sides,  as  far  as  a  cow's  horn«  lustily 
blown  upon  the  emergency,  could 
summon  them.  Amid  great  uproar 
and  tumult,  spades,  pitchforks,  flails* 
and  stones  were  plied,  with  little  re- 
spect of  persons ;  and  the  bailiff^  with  his 
mermatdefu,  aa  MacRoary  was  pleased 
to  denominate  half-a^osen  raoged 
bludgeoneers,  who  had  assisted  in  drir* 
ing  out  the  caltlct  were  *^  rery  proud 
to  find  themselves  at  home  agaiot" 
without  their  caption*  and  with  only 
a  few  contusions  to  remind  them  of 
their  morning's  work. 

All  these  circumstances  were  duly 
substantiated  by  evidence^  during  the 
delivery  of  which  the  aoeused  parties 
gased  alternately  at  the  coart»  and  at 
one  another,  with  the  most  deeerous 
amazement.  To  judge  by  their  very 
expressive  dumb-sbowt  a  stranger  to 
that  mode  of  defence*  which  is  com- 
mon enotigh  in  the  early  stage  of  an 
Irish  proseoiition*  would   ha?e  pro- 
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nounced  them  to  be  the  most  harmless^ 
and  the  most  slandered  of  human 
beinffs.  Each  appealing  glance  to  the 
bench  was  so  eloquent  m  repudiation 
of  the  charge,  and  fraught  with  such 
pity  for  the  unfortunate  soul  of  the 
adverse  witness,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
resist  the  prejudice  created  by  their 
mute  expostulations.  The  women 
were  peculiarly  effective  in  the  use  of 
this  artillery,  pointing  it,  as  they  did« 
with  many  a  pretty  interjection  and 
gesture,  indicative  of  the  most  artless 
surprise. 

The  new  magistrate  was  sensibly 
impressed  by  such  demonstrations; 
and  demanded  of  the  complunant,  in 
a  peevish  tone-^"  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  delicate  young  woman  was  an 
active  party  in  an  assault  upon  your- 
self and  tne  six  hulking  fellows  you 
had  under  your  command  ?'* 

The  fair  subject  of  the  question 
courtesiedy  and  looked  ten  times  more 
innocent  than  before. 

'*  I  won't  swear,  sir/'  was  the  on- 
gallant  reply,  «  but  that  bhe  was  the 
worst  of  the  whole  lot.  It  wasn't  her 
fault  that  one  of  us  left  the  place 
alive." 

"  Oh  1  Misthur  Ryan,"  exclaimed 
the  fair  Nelly,  her  full,  dark  eyes,  flash- 
ing with  an  expression  not  quite  so 
soft  as  that  of  her  voice — '*  God  for- 
give you,  sir  1" 

"  After  that,"  subjoined  her  mo- 
ther, ''  he'd  swear  a  tunnel  through 
the  Hock  of  Gibraltar.  Eveleen*  o- 
roon,  what  did  ye  ever  do,  to  be  scan- 
dalised in  this  manner  before  the  pa- 
rish ?" 

The  damsel  squeezed  out  a  tear, 
which  added  much  to  the  concern  her 
situation  appeared  to  give  the  court. 

*'  Didn't  she  fetch  out  a  hatchet/' 
exclaimed  the  terrified  complainant^ 
**  and  tell  her  brother  Maurice  to  take 
the  heads  off  us,  like  so  many  salt  her- 
rings?— and  didn't  she  fire  a  whole 
kettlcful  of  hilin'  wather  at  me,  which, 
if  it  hadn't  been  that  Jack  Rafter 
struck  her  hand  down  a  little,  would 
have  scalded  the  hair  uf  my  head,  as 
clane  aff  as  if  I  was  a  pig  ?" 

•*  And  so  YOU  wor,"  said  the  pout- 
ing damsel,  her  bright  eye  sparKling 
out  with  the  conceit, 

*•  From  tko  luDg  lube*  round  it," 


in  a  manner  that  infected  the  behold 
ers.    "  That's  your  name,  at  tme  as 
you  were  christened  Tfaadj.** 

Every  one  laoghed*  except  the  m* 
fortunate  driver,  who  was  too  anziooi 
to  complete  his  statement  to  heed  the 
interruption. 

*'  As  it  was,"  he  proceeded,  "  the 
discharge  was  too -well  aimed.  I  did  not 
lose  a  spoonfnl  of  it ;  and  when  I  took 
off  my  stockings  at  night,  saTing  yoor 
worship's  presence,  the  skin  peeled 
down  off  my  two  sluns  like  btlcd 
innions." 

The  yonng  ladv's  diseretidi  cooM 
no  longer  tutor  her,  hot  she  hunt 
into  a  lou^  and  hearty  laogh ;  which 
was  renewed  when,  suting  the  aetioo 
to  the  word,  her  Tietim  cantioosly  Uid 
bare  one  of  the  ontniged  limbs^  aad 
displayed  a  yery  copsidermMa  raw. 
The  exhibition  also  contribntcd  greatly 
to  the  merriment  of  the  crowd,  whose 
speculations  on  the  wliAces  of  thst 
leg,  and  the  preramed  greater  a^ 
ness  of  the  other,  led  to  the  oAmg 
of  several  bets  of  mall  amooat  ia 
the  nominal  currencj  of  the  coaa> 
try. 

The  Icffil  defence  of  the  accaisd 
was  conducted  hj  Bfr.  llacRcaryi 
who  represented  his  elienta  as  a  most 
peaceful,  orderly,  and  iU-oaed  family; 
always  submissive  to  the  lawa  i  alv^s 
willing  to  pay  their  own  rent ;  hot » 
ways  most  UDwilUmr  to  paj  the  rmt 
of  other  peoole.  Thb  waa  the  poiafc 
upon  which  tne  wmiis  of  the  amask 
complained  of  luQged*  They  hsi 
underlet  a  Urge  pieee  of  their  fai^  it 
a  profit  rent,  the  diftrenlial  peonsr 
tion  of  which  left  them  aav  ef  iM 
charges,  upon  that  part  of  it  vkMh 
they  retained  in  their  own  hafc 
Yet  they  would  not  held  thimiii— 
liable  for  the  head-rent  ri— isi  ia 
the  kndlord's  lease  t  hntwooM  mm^ 
pay  him  for  the  few  acTM  hi  tMr  eon 
possession,  leaviog  him  In  otam  At 
MilaNOff,  as  brother  Ji 
call  it,  from  the  i 
well-drained  cottier 

TkUii 


which  seldom 
as  a  popular 
other  way,  ' 
forms  of  coll 
ent  classes  of  enr 


*  The  IrUh  for  Ellen,  or  NeDy. 


I  n'Mgri*^ 
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contracts  are  set  at  noughts  and  the 
proprietors  of  land  are  bullied  and  de- 
frauded of  their  rights. 

In  this  case«  the  legal  gentleman 
made  a  great  parade  of  the  readiness 
of  his  industrious  and  honest  client  to 
pay  for  twelve  acres  of  a  farm  that 
consisted  of  five-and-twenty,  he  having, 
all  the  while,  a  large  profit-rent  arising 
from  the  other  thirteen,  already  se- 
cured in  his  pocket.  It  is  a  very  usual 
process  of  realizing  **  the  tenant- 
right"  in  Ireland ;  and  when  a  land- 
lord gets  refractory,  and  will  not  sub- 
mit patiently  to  be  thus  thimble-rigged 
out  of  half  his  estate,  an  outcry  is 
raised  against  him  in  the  newspapers ; 
and  if  he  is  not  shot  at  from  behind  a 
hedge,  he  is  sure  of  being  made  a  tar- 
get for  every  handier  of  small  wit, 
in  the  minor  law  courts,  to  launch  his 
popgun  at. 

Of  such  a  nature  was  the  law  and 
logic  employed  upon  this  occasion  by 
Mr.  MacRoary.  He  was  instructed 
to  offer  ten  pounds,  where  the  sum 
demanded  was  beyond  twenty ;  and  his 
tender  being  refused,  he  shook  his 
head ;  did  not  wonder  that  the  country 
should  be  in  a  barbarous  condition ; 
thought  his  clients  were  more  to  be 
pitied  than  blamed,  for  having  been 
provoked  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  hands ;  and  then  sat  down  beside 
his  brother  craftsman  to  bewail,  in  pri- 
vate, on  the  part  of  another  client, 
the  impossibility  of  borrowing  money 
at  six  per  cent.,  on  the  security  of  an 
Irbh  rental. 

A  reporter  for  one  of  the  numerous 
**  Vindicators"  who  spin  texts  for  lec- 
turing statesmen,  ran  home  with  his 
notes,  but  was  far  from  blushing  as  he 
gave  them  in,  as  good  material  for 
enlarging,  in  stridns  of  indignant  elo- 
quence, on  the  oppression  which  drives 
wise  men  mad  in  other  places,  and 
makes  murderers  of  them  in  Tipperary ; 
and  the  magistrates,  glad  to  elude  the 
responsibility  of  deaJing  with  an  invi- 
dious subject,  coolly  decided,  that  they 
did  not  sit  there  to  try  titles,  and 
would,  therefore,  remit  the  whole  af- 
fair to  the  Quarter- Sessions. 

The  houseburning,  in  which  Mr. 
Quiffle  was  concerned,  came  on  next. 
It  was  one  of  those  numerous  outrages 
which  the  grasping  class  of  "  half-sirs" 
perpetuate  upon  the  property  of  their 
unfortunate  dependants,  and  of  which 


the  odium  is  commonly  cast,  by  igno- 
rant or  prejudiced  writers,  upon  the 
Irish  gentry. 

Mary  Deropsey*s  tale  was  a  simple 
one.  Her  father  had  retained  posses- 
sion of  a  cabin  and  some  land,  which 
a  certain  Mr.  Daniel  Darmody  thought, 
or  pretended  to  think,  himself  better 
entitled  to ;  but  the  law  being  tedious, 
as  well  as  costly,  and  its  issues  uncer- 
tain, he,  Mr.  Darmody,  took  a  <<main 
advantage,"  as  the  poor  girl  expressed 
it,  while  the  strong  man  lay  on  the 
broad  of  hb  back,  to  effect  a  clearance. 
Fever,  which  has  been  lately  so  preva- 
lent and  so  fatal,  had  seized  upon  this 
poor  family.  The  mother  first  became 
its  victim,  and,  after  her  death,  the  fa- 
ther was  struck  down. 

Hospitals  are  not  generally  accessi- 
ble to  our  rustic  population,  nor,  indeed, 
in  much  request  among  them.  They 
commonly  prefer,  even  when  they  have 
a  choice,  to  stretch  themselves  under 
a  few  wattles,  at  the  side  of  a  dry  ditch, 
where  the  pure  air  passes  over  them 
in  a  continual  current,  and  the  lightsj, 
which  garnish  the  heavens,  give  them 
assurance,  by  day  and  night,  that  there 
is  an  eye  watching  above  them,  which 
neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps. 

Into  such  a  shed  had  John  Dempsey 
caused  himself  to  be  removed,  lest  he 
should  impart  infection  to  his  little 
motherless  children ;  and  whilst  he 
lay  thus  helpless,  Mr.  Daniel  Darmody 
took  hold  of  the  opportunity  as  too 
good  to  be  lost,  to  render  all  farther 
legal  procedure  unnecessary,  by  anni- 
hilating the  principal  object  of  dispute. 
Waiting  a  favourable  moment,  ^ere- 
fore,  when  the  neighbours  'were  all 
absent  at  the  turf-bog,  he  came  down 
with  his  mermaidens,  (as  his  learned 
advocate  might  have  said),  and  having 
inveigled  the  sick  man's  children  oat 
of  doors,  he  nimbly  dislodged  the  few 
articles  of  household  use  they  had  left 
within ;  and  then,  in  **'  haste  to  des- 
troy," lest  the  boys  from  the  bog 
should  step  in  and  interrupt  his  indus- 
try, he  set  fire  to  the  roof,  and  speedily 
left  the  whole  tenement  in  ashes. 

The  atrocity  of  such  a  deed  was 
much  aggravated  by  the  knowledge 
which  its  perpetrator  had,  that  de 
man  of  whom  he  took  that  <<main 
advantage,"  was  then  lying  in  his 
agony,  and  that  the  last  light  he  be- 
held on  earth  was  a  flash  from  the  fire 
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wliich  made  his  children  houseless^  at 
the  same  moment  that  the  hand  of  God 
made  them  orphans.* 

« Well,  Mr.  QuifBe,"  said  Fitzdoo- 
dle,  "  what  more  can  your  client  do, 
if  this  be  only  a  house  on  fire  ?" 

Mr.  Quiffle  was  almost  put  out  of 
countenance ;  but,  as  his  familiar  an- 
tagonist remarked,  <'  his  stock  of  assur^ 
tmce  made  any  sort  of  fire  sit  light 
upon  his  mind  ;*'  and  he  immediately 
entered  into  the  defence  of  his  client 
with  warmth,  insisting  on  that  grand 
principle  of  law  and  equity  (wher- 
ever he  found  it),  "nullum  tempus 
occurrit  legi,* — "which  means,"  said 
he,  "  that  every  time  is  the  right  time 
for  doing  as  a  man  likes  with  his  own.*' 
Mr.  Darmody  had  no  doubt  that  the 
house  of  the  interloper,  John  Dempsey, 
was  his ;  and  acting  upon  that  impres- 
sion, he  had  taken  a  short  method  of 
doing  the  same  thing  that  other  land- 
lords do  in  a  more  roundabout  way. 

**  I  repeat  it,"  said  Mr.  Quifile,  tying 
up  one  of  his  manifolded  papers  very 
tightly  with  a  piece  of  red  tape,  "  that 
we  only  burned  a  house ;  and  if  we 
had  no  right  to  burn  it,  the  law  is  open. 
The  sooner  our  accusers  resort  to  it, 
the  better  Til  be  pleased." 

"  That's  as  true  a  thing  as  you 
said  to-day,"  tartly  interjected  Mac- 
Roary — "  A  bad  cause,  and  a  good 
action  at  the  back  of  it,  is  the  very 
thing  to  shoot  a  professional  gentle- 
man, who  has  a  young  shoneen,  just 
enrichedf  for  his  client." 

It  was  a  fact,  that  Darmody  had 
but  recently  administered  to  his  de- 
ceased uncle,  Farmer  Roger,  of  the 
same  ilk,  who  had  taken  his  death 
from  a  wetting  he  got  at  a  tenant- 
right  meeting,  a  very  short  time  be- 
fore. Master  Daniel  was  his  sole  heir 
and  representative ;  and  the  youth's 
first  public  act,  on  setting  up  for  him- 
self, was  to  attack  a  poor  family  in 
their  affliction,  and  burn  them  out, 
with  the  circumstances  of  cruelty  we 
have  attempted  to  describe. 

"  Your  worship,  I  submit,"  said 
Quifiie,  "that  this  is  a  question  of 
civil  right  altogether.  It  is  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court." 

«  That  I  deny,"  cried  MacRoary, 


who  enacted  the  part  of  Second  Lawyer 
in  the  comedy.  "It  is  a  criminal 
court,  and  takes  cognizance  of  all 
ofi^ences,  from  dram-drinking  to  high 
treason.  Arson,  then,  is  clearly  within 
its  jurisdiction." 

"  Arson  I"  screamed  First  Lawyer^ 
with  well-acted  disdain — "  Arson- 
farce — on!  Did  ever  anybody,  since 
the  Dill  of  Rights  first  became  the  law 
of  the  land,  hear  of  a  gentleman  be- 
ing held  amenable  for  arson^for  set^ 
ting  fire  to  a  cabin  not  worth  forty 
shillings  ?  Arson,  may  it  please  your 
worship,  may  be  committed,  as  often 
it  is,  against  persons  who  live  in  valu- 
able houses,  and  possess  a  right  there- 
in :  but,  to  smoke  out  an  overholding 
tenant,  is  no  more  a  criminal  offence 
than  it  is  unfair  to  kindle  wet  straw 
at  the  mouth  of  a  badger*t  den.  How 
are  you  to  make  him  bolt,  unless  you 
do  something  of  the  kind  ?" 

A  murmur  of  indignant  horror  ran 
through  the  crowd,  which  raised  Mr. 
Quifiie,  for  the  moment,  in  the  estima- 
tion of  Sergeant  Scrabby,  to  the  rank 
of  a  fellow-martyr. 

The  young  female  who  represented 
the  remains  of  the  burned-out  familyf 
nudged  her  attorney  angrily,  at  the 
comparison  of  the  badger^  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  "going  to  stand  that? 
For,  if  you  do,"  said  she,  "  I  wont  ;- 
and,  without  waiting  for  the  effect  of 
the  appeal,  she  turned  upon  the  offisn- 
der,  and  demanded,  **  What  badger 
was  smoked,  the  night  he  jumped  ont 
of  the  tinker's  garret  ?"  with  sundry 
other  interrogative  reminiscences, 
which  made  every  person  in  the  pre- 
sence merry,  except  the  facetious  Mr. 
Quiffle. 

That  sensitive  gentleman  took  re- 
fuge in  the  professional  safegnardt 
the  dignity  of  the  Courts  where  suoh 
coarse  repartees  cannot  be  tolerated, 
without  endangering  the  unsnllied 
robe  of  Justice  herself.  Her  Isdij- 
ship's  garment  is  nnpoUutable^  it 
seems,  by  any  foulness  that  may  pro- 
ceed out  of  a  privileged  mouth ;  butt 
the  least  spatter  from  the  lips  of  the 
profane  vulgar  renders  it  unfit  to  be 
seen. 

The  young  woman  was«  thertfore^ 


*  The  writer  was  present,  dnring  last  autumn,  at  the  trial  of  a  case,  of  wUeh 
this  description  is  no  exaggeration. 
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admonished  to  remember  where  she 
was ;  to  understand  the  respect  due  to 
her  superiors ;  to  learn  not  to  "badger" 
any  gentleman^  as  she  had  presumed 
to  badger  Mr.  Quifiie — with  other 
moral  precepts^  calculated  to  form  the 
manners  of  persons  in  low  degree, 
when  they  come  in  contact  with  witty 
practitioners  in  the  minor  courts  of 
justice.  Whereunto  she  meekly  con- 
formedf  with  a  subdued  and  stricken 
aspects  merely  observing^  without  ap- 
pearing to  address  the  observation  to 
the  courty  that  she  **  didn't  know  he 
(meaning  the  said  Quiffle)  was  a  gen- 
tleman^ but  thought  he  was  only  an 
attorney." 

Fitzdoodley  who  overheard  the  sar- 
casm,  and  marked  the  titter  it  pro- 
vokedy  smiled  and  said,  "  That  is  the 
severest  *  only '  we  heard  as  yet ;" 
which  remark  caused  each  man  of  law 
to  cock  his  right  eye  rather  fiercely  at 
the  Bench,  and  then  to  turn  aside 
with  shrugs  and  grimaces,  ^hich  spoke 
as  directly  as  any  series  of  contortions 
could  speak — "  Never  mind.  Every 
bird  is  a  cock  on  his  own  dunghill ; 
but  wait  a  while.  We  bide  our  time ;" 
and  divers  significant  intimations  be- 
sides, which  it  were  tedious  to  trans- 
late into  litera  scripta. 

The  plea  of  simple  incendiarism, 
however,  was  for  the  moment  victo- 
rious. The  Magistrates  agreed  with 
Mr.  Quiffle  that  the  case  was  only  one 
of  house-burning,  and  advised,  rather 
than  decided,  that  it  should  be  made 
the.  subject  of  a  civil  process.  The 
bearing  of  the  case  being  explained  to 
the  complaining  party,  she  readily  ac- 
quiesced in  the  proposal  to  carry  it  to  a 
higher  tribunal.  For  though  justice 
is  dear  to  the  Irish,  they  love  satisfaC" 
tion  better ;  and  there  is  nothing  that 
more  satisfies  the  injured,  after  the 
first  warm  feelings  of  resentment  have 
had  time  to  cool,  than  to  obtain  solid 
compensation  for  wrongs  sustained. 
To  the  Quarter- Sessions,  therefore, 
the  question  was  referred,  and  an- 
other case  was  called  on. 

This  was  an  ordinary  affair  of  as- 
sault, and  remarkable,  in  that  both 
doer  and  sufferer  belonged  to  the 
softer  sex.  They  were  trim-built  and 
clean-rigged  craft  both  of  them,  be- 
tween thirty-five  and  forty,  with  rather 
a  pleasant,  not  to  say  a  jolly  expres- 
sion of  countenance.  Trespass  of  cat- 
tle had  furnlfihed  a  pretext  for  the  en« 


counter,  of  which  the  foundation  had 
been  in  existence  ever  since  their 
spinsterhood,  when  rival  swains  con- 
tended at  hurlings  and  patrons  for 
their  smiles.  It  had  happened  in  the 
rough-running  course  of  true  love, 
that  each  had  been  constrained  to  be- 
stow her  hand  in  marriage  upon  the 
favoured  admirer  of  the  other ;  and 
by  a  still  more  mischievous  freak  of 
fortune  they  were  both  located  upon 
the  same  quartern  of  land,  whereof 
their  lords  and  masters  were,  together 
with  several  others,  joint  co-partners. 
Hence  an  ancient  grudge  was  foment- 
ed on  either  side,  which  they  were 
well  pleased  to  gratify,  when  Mrs. 
Quigley  was  provoked  to  strike,  and 
still  worse  to  objurgate,  with  many 
side-wind  reflections  at  the  owner, 
Mrs.  0*Rafferty'8  cow. 

Cows  in  general,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, have  an  unnatural,  and  even  a 
spiteful  appetite,  for  muslin  handker- 
chiefs, and  odds*and-ends  of  aprons  or 
cotton-stockings;  and  Mrs.  Quigley, 
who  had  placed  her  Sunday  cap  to  dry 
upon  a  thorn-bush,  was  provoked  beyond 
measure  to  find  the  bush  empty  in  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  while  her 
neighbour's  cow  stood  cooUy  chewing 
the  cud  before  the  door,  with  the  un- 
deniable ribbons  of  the  cap  wagging 
to-and-fro  from  the  opposite  comers 
of  her  mouth.  The  animal's  behaviour 
was  enough  to  aggravate  the  temper 
of  a  Griselda;  for  she  affected  an 
utter  unconsciousness  of  the  enormity 
of  her  transgression,  and  stood,  Jla» 
grante  delicto,  looking  over  the  wall 
of  Mrs.  Quigley's  garden,  with  a 
pleased  and  drowsy  expression  of 
countenance,  as  if  she  felt  herself  to 
be  really  completing  a  praiseworthy 
action. 

There  was  nothing  strange  in  the 
incidents  of  the  case.  Mrs.  O'Rafferty 
overheard  the  cow  that  gave  milk  to  her 
children,  evil  spoken  of.  She  came  to 
to  the  door,  and  saw  the  useful  crea- 
ture roughly  entreated  also.  This 
she  could  not  stomach  nor  excuse; 
for  she  had  lost  no  cap.  Much  was 
she  vexed,  therefore,  at  all  that  she 
saw  and  heard;  "A  smaller  thing, 
indeed,  was  enough  to  rise  her,  let 
alone         ■" 

She  said  no  more.  Let  us  follow 
her  example,  and  leave  her  husband 
to  say  for  her.  His  evidence  spoke 
▼olomes.    He  had  ^been  ploughing  in 
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an  adjacent  field,  when  rumours  of 
war  came  to  his  ear.  Curiosity  in- 
duced him  to  look  towards  the  spot 
from  which  the  sounds  proceeded,  and 
he  saw  the  two  Amazons  down,  seem- 
ingly rolled  into  one,  his  own  share  of 
the  compound  being  undermost.  **  Upon 
the  same.        '* 

«  Well,"  demanded  Fitzdoodle, 
**  what  did  you  do,  upon  the  same  ?" 

**  Faix  I  went  back  to  my  plough." 

**  And  the  other  lady's  husband — 
do  you  happen  to  know  what  he  was 
doing  r 

'*  Looking  over  his  own  hedge,  your 
worship,  helping  me  to  see  fair  play  ; 
and  wondering  which  would  prove  the 
best  man  of  the  two." 

"  And  what  was  the  result  of  his 
inquiry  ?" 

"  How  can  I  tell,  sir,  when  I  did 
not  wait  to  see  it  out  ?  I  only  know 
that  my  wife  had  her  eye  shut  up  for 
two  days,  to  that  degree,  it  was  asham- 
ed to  look  upon  its  nearest  friend." 

A  boy  of  fifteen,  of  diminutive 
figure  and  childish  appearance  for  that 
age,  was  brought  forward  as  a  witness 
for  one  of  the  gentle  belligerents.  A 
wild,  dark-eved,  hare-legged  urchin  be 
was,  with  nis  hair  matted  glibbe- 
fashion,  and  the  ends  of  it  bleached 
by  the  weather  to  the  colour  of  beaten 
hemp;  his  garments, jagged  and  mi- 
tred like  those  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
were  held  together  with  pieces  of 
packthread.  He  carried  a  stick 
reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  height 
of  his  chin,  which  occasionally  rested 
upon  iti  his  left  hand  was  thrust, 
with  an  air  of  fashionable  novchalatice, 
into  what  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
pocket,  whilst  his  eyes  took  a  rambling 
survey  of  the  Dench,  and  of  each  in- 
dividual ornament  thereof,  in  succes- 
sion. 

**  Upon  my  word,"  said  Fitzdoodle, 
"  you're  quite  a^^  ne  sgais  quoi  sort  of 
gentleman,  with  your  Hail  in  your  fist. 
Pray  which  of  the  factions  do  you  be- 
long to — the  (juiglevs,  or  the  O'Raf- 
fertys  ?" 

"  He  belonprs  to  the  Thraxhers, 
your  worship,"  said  Mr.  Quilfle,  jeer- 
ingly  pointing  to  the  hoy's  stafl*. 

*•  NU'l  s'ot^am  hear  tha    thu   ra,*** 


replied  the  Tonth»  still  seanniDg  their 
worships  with  a  cnrioas  eye. 

"  What's  that,  mj man?"  sud  the 
Stipendiary  Justice. 

**  I  have  DO  fngalish,"  answered  the 
boy,  as  he  jerked  his  head  bai^ward, 
and  threw  a  oonscioiis  glance  towards 
the  attomeyy  who  knew  he  had. 

**  An  Irish  witness,"*  said  the  msgw- 
trate ;  **  let  the  interpreter  swear  hin." 

The  Interpreter  did  his  office  ac^ 
cordingly,  repeating  the  Celtic  for- 
mula, which  coDdoM,  like  the  Sazoe, 
with  an  injunction  to  kiss  the  book. 

«<  Ask  him  now,*'  said  Fitidoodle. 
'*  does  he  know  the  natnre  of  an  oath?" 

The  qoesUon  would  haTO  been  mors 
timely,  had  it  been  proposed  before  tbs 
ceremony  of  sweamg  was  gene 
through.  But  the  order  of  things  is 
not  ¥erj  exactly  obsorred,  even  ia 
higher  courts  than  that  of  Carngna- 
croe.  The  yomigster,  howerer,  vis 
up  to  the  mark. 

**  Tha  memm;*  said  he^  in  aaswfr 
to  the  interpreter's  questioo ;  as  mack 
as  to  say,  in  the  PefrvdUo  vain,'*  Avi^ 
•pon  my  sowl." 

<<  I  think  thafU  do  ;"  rcmirksd 
Fitzdoodle,  drily. 

'<  What  does  he  say  ?**  e^crly  ds- 
manded  the  Englishman. 

**  He  does  know  the  natore  of  sa 
oath,  Tour  worship,"  anawersd  tW 
faithful  interpreter. 

**  Then  let  him  ei^lain  what  it  h,"* 
said  the  Justice. 

**  Tell  the  Court  (said  the  InttfpR^ 
ter  in  Irish,  addresrii^  the  witaev* 
what  an  oath  is  ?" 

**  Tha  ishea  meamm  am  MmmiTI 
said  the  hopefhl,  with  a  knowiiY  leok 
towards  the  bend^  whik  the  psfh 
tittered. 

*'  That  b  of  the  nalm  of  an  eilk 
indeed,"  said  the  Attorney. 

The  answer  was  riplainsil  te  the 
Stipendiary    BlMistralck  who 
amazed  at  the  defiaitioo^  bat 
terred  from  porsaing  tUa  im 
metaphysical  mrestintioa  %  *■  Ask 
now,"  said  he^  •«w^  will 
should  he  take  a  fklao  oath?" 

"  Tha  me  wmam 
the  answer  to  this  qi 


*  I  don't  know  what  \ou  say.  f  '*  It  is,  'your  soul  le 

X  T^hat  is,  my  soul  to  the  mme  plate  i 
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Sonnet  on  the , 


The    Bench   were   unanimously  of 
opinion  th.it  the  witness  was  in  a  very 

iiroper  nnd  suitable  stage  of  know- 
edge  to  he  examined.  His  evidcncCf 
liowever,  aAer  so  ^eat  a  preface^  was 
not  material.  It  merely  established 
the  fact  of  the  demolition  of  Mrs. 
Quigloy's  cap»  and  the  strong  pre- 
sumption which  had  already  taken  pos- 
ses«iion  of  the  court,  that  both  the  la- 
dies were  in  the  wrong.  In  the  poetic 
phraseology  of  the  young  Celt^  Mrs. 
Q.  had  Hung  a  rock  at  the  cow,  which 
made  her  drop  the  fragments  of  the 
cap  much  faster  than  a  Christian  in 
these  tiroes  would  be  disposed  to  drop 
a  hot  potato  ;  and  Mrs.  H.»  or  0*R. 
(for  she  reads  it  both  ways)  had  taken 
an  unreasonable  sheaf  of  hair  out  of 
her  neighbour's  head,  in  addition  to 
threats  of  an  awful  nature,  such  as^ 
that  she  would  chew  her  neighbour 
up  into  a  more  shapeless  mass  than 
her  cap,  and  make  Ifruss  of  her  ;  all 
of  which  this  witness  verily  beliered 
she  might  have  done,  but  for  the  lucky 
hit  which  deprived  this  warlike  dame 
of  the  assistance  of  the  best  of  her 
two  eyes,  just  in  the  very  crisis  of  the 
engagement. 

The  Rule  of  the  Court  was,  that  the 
two  ladies  should  enter  into  a  bond  to 
our  Sovereign  Lady  the  Queen,  that 
they  would  mutually  keep  the  peace 
for  the  space  of  twelve  months ;  and 


their  husbands  were  join 

in  the  security. 

The  poor  men  protested  rery  ear- 
nestly ngainst  such  an  obligation  beinff 
imposed  upon  them,  and  declareo, 
with  apparent  sincerity,  that  they 
would  rather  see  their  better  halves 
marched  off  at  once  to  cool  themselves 
upon  the  treadmill,  than  subscribe 
to  a  condition,  of  which  experience 
had  convinced  them  both,  long  ago, 
that  the  fulfilment  depended  not  upon 
themselves. 

**  Plase  your  honours,"  said  Mr. 
0*Rafferty,  ''oonsider  the  hardship 
of  it." 

'*  Pkse  your  worships,*'  echoed  Mr. 
Qnigley,  ^look  to  its  onpotsahility." 

But  the  Law  considers  nothing  hard 
or  impoatible  |  and  althou^  the  Ma- 
gistrates were  all  married  uemselves^ 
they  insisted  on  the  terms  of  the  sen- 
tence. Most  unwillinglv,  therefore, 
were  the  two  husbands  obliged  to  per- 
fect the  bail-bonds  of  their  respective 
helpmates,  one  of  them  mottenng,  as 
he  scrawled  his  name  upon  the  paper, 
that  it  was  **  as  good  as  a  five-pound 
note  thrun  into  the  say;"  and  the 
other  asseverating,  that  ^it  was  the 
quarest  law  that  ever  was  known,  to 
call  upon  him  to  answer  for  any  wo- 
man's behavor^  let  alone  hit  own 
wife's." 


SONNET   ON   TDK   DEITH   Of   FBOrsaSOm  MAO  CVLLaOB. 

Wrapped  as  wc  arc  in  an  o'erwhelming  cloud 

( )f  grief  and  horror,  shake  we  off*  awhile 

That  horror,  and  that  grief  with  words  becuile  ; 
And  iVom  our  full  hearts  breathe,  though  not  iQoud. 
Our  minds  to  God's  mysterious  dealings  bowed. 

And  mourning  with  the  Genius  of  the  land. 

Take  wc  awhuo  our  reverential  stand. 
In  the  dread  prcsenco  of  MacCullagh's  shroud. 

Great,  good,  unhappv  I  for  his  country's  fame 
Too  hard  he  toiled ;  from  too  unresting  brain 
His  arachnsean  web  of  thought  be  wore. 
The  planets  form*  be  loved,  the  crystal's  frame 

Through  which  he  taught  to  trace  light's  tremoloiis  tndn,t 
Sluill  bo  his  symbols  in  the  cypreis  grore. 

W.  R.  H. 


'k-v.lirr  27.  1M7. 


Tiie  KHip'>oid. 


t  The  ribratioos  of  the  ether. 
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mCK  HULLOT   AND  THE  BLEtlXD  LATUOOM. 
BKiio  iro.  IS.  or  thk  sisbooi  PAriBt. 

<'  Well,  *tis  lucky  'tis  here— there's  the  vUlago  in  yiew* 

And  the  nag  needn't  wait  very  long  for  a  shoe.*' 

«  The  village !'"  cries  Dorby^  with  puxzl&>pate  air— 

'<  Begorra,  your  honour,  we'll  get  no  shoe  there." 

"  No  shoe  in  the  villa^o  !-^you  surely  don't  mean 

That  there  isn't  a  smiUiy  in  Bally traneen.** 

''  If  it's  forpe  that  you  mane^  sir,  tis  many  a  day 

Since  the  ring  of  an  anvil  was  heard  there  to  play ; 

And  fine  music  'tis,  too,  and  a  rale  pleasant  sight. 

1  o  stand  be  the  forge  of  a  cowld  winter's  night» 

AVhilo  the  neighbours  talk  over  the  news  of  the  day. 

And  the  big,  brawny  smith  sledges  bravely  away. 

And  the  white  sparks  fly  joyfully  up  in  the  air. 

Like  the  short  hopes  that  tlaih  through  a  lone  man'i  despair ; 

And  a  hard  curse  it  was,  the  Lord  knows,  on  the  place* 

And  perhaps  if  tlierc  wasn't  a  saint  in  the  case. 

One  might  think  'twasn't  fair ;  but  the  saints  do  trhai*i  riglU, 

And  the  blossod  Lateerin  was  too  good  and  bright 

To  be  harsh  without  rayson."    "But,  Darby,  my  fiieadf" 

I  exclaimed,  half  afraid  that  he  never  would  end* 

<*  What  the  douce  has  the  blessed  Lateerin  to  do 

With  the  fix  that  we're  in  from  the  loss  of  a  shoe. 

Who  was  he  himself?"     *'  Stop,"  he  cries,  in  alarm ; 

*'  Twas  a  ludy,  your  honour— Lord  save  us  from  harm  I 

And  to  spakt;  of  the  saints  so,  it  don't  show  your  sinsct 

For  they're  mighty  quick  sometimes  at  taking  offinee. 

And  tills  same  St.  Lateerin,  though  quiet  enough, 

Shews  the  thin;;s  thcv  won't  matter  to  do  in  a  hufl^** 

•*  Well,  l>e  it  so,  I)ar])y.     I'll  walk  by  the  car. 

For  there's  no  use  remaining  all  day  as  wo  are  ; 

'Twill  lighten  the  work  on  the  limping  old  grey. 

And  you'll  tell  the  tale  of  tlie  saint  on  the  way." 


DARBT's  LSG£XD. 

''  Well,  many's  the  day,  sir,"  so  Darby  began, 

**  For  'ti:i  time  out  of  mind,  or  the  mimory  of  mana 

Since,  down  by  that  village  of  Ballytraneen, 

Lived  the  fairest  young  aiiVui  that  ever  was  aeen: 

ller  hair  was  like  sunaliino,  so  gooldcn  and  briglit» 

And  the  vnnutaHS  down  on  her  ureast  wasn't  wlute ; 

And  her  eye — but,  lM*gorra,  'tis  foolish  to  try 

Anil  deseriho  that  at  all,  'twas  so  modest  and  ihT«» 

Hut  it  was  bluo,  t>ir,  av  coorse ;  and  to  talk  of  iLa 

In  one  l>reath  with  her  liikti,  would  be  nonseu^  Lovd  loBimi; 

And  the  look  on  her  \\\w  was  as  soft  and  as  mild 

As  the  Muiie  on  the  cheek  av  a  sluepiu'  young  cluld| 

And  her  motion  and  >hape  wor  as  graceful  to  M% 

A'«  in  >oft  summer  winds  a  young  mountain^aih  trae; 

Ami  in  >hort,  sir,  thou;ih  many  a  cotVui  was  thore 

That  the  boys  of  th^  vuhige  thought  oomdjr  tad  Aov 
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And  that  war  comely  too,  faix,  and  fit  for  a  prtnoe, 
Thorc  WA9  never  among  'cm  before,  thin,  or  since, 
Or,  indeed,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  through  all  Erint 
( )iiis  u  match  for  tho  beautiful,  bleased  Lateerin. 

**  Woll,  n  U'Auty  Bho  was,  but  as  often's  the  caie. 
All  tli<>  riches  she  owned,  sir,  tho  had  in  her  face. 
Always  burr  in'  tlio  blesicd  good  nature  within. 
And  a  soul  that  was  free  as  an  infant's  from  sin; 
And  av  <  tH)n«o,  sir,  bcyant  that,  her  lieautiful  self, 
What  I  niano  i»,  she  hadn't  a  rap  on  the  shelf. 
Hnt  Tor  all  that,  there  wasn't  a  Doy  in  the  place, 
Wouldn't  take  for  a  fortune  that  beautiful  face. 
And  \)v  ri;:ht  <;lftd  to  get  it ;  and  maybe,  at  drst, 
'I  hire  \\a:i  ho\Hi  in  the  feelings  that  some  of 'em  nurst. 

And  the  ^chhI  luokin'  houchaU  about — and  small  blame 

Miiilit  have  tlion^^ht  that  h  fancy  for  them  was  no  sham 
llo\  s  the  lite  of  a  pattern,  a  fair,  or  a  wake, 
W"\\h  u'irls  l»y  the  ^ore  that  would  die  for  their  sake, 
(ioo<l  {ilunip  rosy  cailuu,  with  plenty  of  fun, 
That  a  elane,  titrapjtiu*  boy  mav  be  proud  to  hare  won ; 
i  he  Manie.  as  I  said,  to  such  cnaps,  sure  was  small. 
To  think  that  they  bhouldn't  be  snoesed  at,  at  all. 

<'  IIow<omorer  that  may  be,  at  last  it  was  plain, 
Th<  V  wrre  throwin'  sheep's  eves  at  Lateenn,  in  rain, 
I  or  'twas  trutli  what  she  tould  'em,  not  any  desate^ 
'I'll at  lior  mind  was  made  up  not  to  alter  her  state. 
Hut  St.  Hridgct  herself  for  a  patron  to  take. 
And  a  var^in  remain,  all  through  life,  for  her  sake. 
So  tlu'v  prv  up  all  hopes  of  her  afVer  a  while, 
rhou<;h  they  iH)nldn't  help  lovin'  her  beautiful  smile* 
And  h<  r  Miod  save  you  kindly,'  though  simple  the  words^ 
Si)Mii«l«d  sweet  in  their  ears,  as  the  sonjr  of  the  binls ; 
An.l  the  Messin'i  an*  prayers  of  tho  ould  and  the  young, 
Lik«'  ihi'  ilower5  ol'tho  spring  in  her  foutstejts  wor  flung. 

••  Wt  II.  in  them  days  faix.  Bally traneen,  you  may  swear, 

l>i.lu't  want  t'ur  a  fur^je — 'twas  a  brave  one  was  there 

Ami  a  t'in<'  trade  the  smiths  had,  in  troth,  of  it  then, 

M.ikiii'  >|j'>iv^  tor  the  horses,  an*  pikes  for  the  men  ; 

And  'twoul<I  •]•)  ouc'i  heart  good,  faix,  to  look  at  tho  sight* 

Anl  {i>  hi-ar  the  sUdge  ringin'  from  momin'  till  night. 

Hut.  at  all  ivmts,  then,  there  wor  few  in  the  trad^— 

Mi(  Iv  Mulliiy  rouldn't  manage  to  put  in  tho  shade  ; 

A  -tout,  vwartliy  tVllow,  with  limbs  like  an  oak, 

An<l  thr  .!i>ir>  ("wn  janius  for  crackin'  a  joke : 

In  t"i<  t,  uj»  t<»  ev'ry  divarsion  and  fun, 

W  Ith  \\\o  1m.\  s  an«i  the  *zirU,  to  Mick  'twas  all  one. 

At  \:\'ti'  wliM  'em  l»<>th  his  time  pleasantly  passed, 

H  It  thf  l.int  t.t'his  I'anry  inclined  fbr  the  last ; 

All!  in' It  I  d  not  a  girl  in  the  place  was  so  coy, 

J  li.ii  -\u-  hadn't  a  smih-  for  the  iray  Mick  Mulloy. 

**  A-  1  tould  you,  tho  Messed  Ijitcerin.  poor  thin^. 
Wis  a-  j.o.  .r  a->  a  nw»us4',  though  fit  match  for  a  kmg  ; 
Ail!  Ih  I  ntoth<  r,  a  littir  lone  'uman,  and  slio, 
l.i\.  l  t'.j,  ih<  r  i\<  fcimplo  as  simple  could  be. 
A  thin.'  whiih  we  think  quare  enough,  to  be  sure, 
lilt  )i\  all  a<  rouiits  nt(»t  of  the  saints  wor  as  poor. 
II<'H-oiiir\«  r  l^tivrin  had  plenty  to  do, 
1  u  kci-p  the  place  tidy  an'  nate  for  the  two; 
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Besides  mindin*  her  prayers^  and  thim  same,  faiz,  ihej  BAjt 

Wor  a  bisncss  that  put  a  good  hole  in  the  day. 

For  the  saints,  sir,  av  coorsCy  do  a  dale  in  thai  line^ 

Since  'tis  mostly  by  pray  in'  and  fastin'  they  ihine. 

8ho  had  work  enough^  'troth,  a  young  'oman  to  tire. 

But,  av  coorse,  her  iirst  bisness  was  nghtin'  the  fire. 

And  so,  at  the  top  o'  the  momin'  aich  day. 

To  Mick  IVIulloy's  forge,  faix,  she  used  make  her  way. 

For  a  red  sod  of  turf;  for  the  smiths  long  ago 

Used  turf  in  the  forges,  not  coal,  sir,  you  k^w  ; 

And  that  same  was  the  rayson,  I  often  heerd  tell. 

Why  the  smith's-work  in  thim  times  was  timpered  bo  well. 

But,  at  all  evints,  Mick  was  well  plazed,  as  ne  might. 

To  see  every  momin'  so  beauteous  a  sight ; 

That  still  through  the  summer  and  winter-time  came* 

And  smiled  on  his  work,  like  a  beautifol  dhrame. 

*'  Now,  though  Mick  used  to  joke  with  the  ffirls  of  the  place. 
And  be  praism'  the  charms  ay  aidi  beautiful  fiioet 
And,  in  troth,  have  some  sootherin'  talk  for  'em  all. 
Whether  dark-haired,  or  fair-haired,  short,  middlin',  or  tall. 
Yet  seein'  Lateerin  was  blessed  all  out. 
An'  of  that,  faix,  himself  had  the  proof,  beyant  doobti 
For  she  tuck  the  red  fire  from  the  forge  every  day. 
Without  burnin'  or  scorch,  in  her  apron  awajr-^ 
By  St.  Bridget's  protection,  who  didn't  permit 
The  turf,  though  'twas  blazin',  to  harm  ner  a  Int. 
Seein'  this — though  the  praise  on  his  lips  often  hnng-^ 
lie  thought  best,  faix,  to  keep  a  good  guard  on  his  tongue. 
And  to  lave  off  his  coazin',  for  somehow  he  ffoeawd 
That  she  mightn't,  perhaps,  take  his  words  fike  the  rert ; 
Nor  be  plazed — ^though  tne  harm  it  could  do  would  be 
If  he  put  his  comhether  upon  her  at  all. 


"  Well,  one  momin*  she  came  to  his  foige,  like  tlie 

And,  faix,  she  was  lovely,  and  lookin'  her  best* 

But  tlie  thing  that  was  most  aggravatin'  of  all 

Was,  the  skirt  of  her  gown  was  unusual  small. 

And  her  illigant  limbs,  without  stockin'  or  dioef 

Left  a  little  i>eyant  her  white  ankles  to  view. 

And  the  dew  from  the  grass  hung  like  pearls  on  her  tkin, 

IMiich  was  fair  as  the  ^autiful  spirit  within. 

'  God  save  you/  says  Mick — *  God  save  yew.  Hick**  njt  ibe. 

And  there  never  was  man  so  dumb-foundcr'd  as  hc^ 

I^it  he  gov  her  the  turf— and  said  never  a  word. 

Fascinated  he  stud  on  the  spot,  like  a  bird. 

At  the  look  of  a  sarpint.    As  usual,  she  placed 

The  fire  in  her  apron,  not  mindin'  the  laste 

That  Mick  stud  there  admirin' ;  and,  faix,  the  words  hng 

For  a  long  time  enough  on  the  tip  of  his  tongiie ; 

Till  at  Inst  savs  he — 'Gor,  ho  said  nothin'  byaalrefr— 

*  Why,  thin,  blessed  Lateerin,  you've  beantifol  eahwr 

**  Well,  we're  wake  craytures,  surely— Lord,  mnk  «■  to 
And  tiattery  comes  over  the  best  of  our  nee; 
And  sniut  as  she  was,  troth,  her  eyes  droppin* 
Gev  one  little  peep  near  the  hem  of  her  gown 
At  them  beautiful  ankles— quite  proud  av  the  _ 
When  her  apron — Lord  save  us— burst  oat  in  a 
For  St.  Bridget  detarmined  she  shouldn't  again 
Take  pride  in  the  sootherin'  words  av  the 


\jL. 


V    ' . 
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An'  scvarcly  enough  she  was  tcorched,  you  may  Bwetr, 
Besides  loain'  the  whole  of  her  bcaatiful  hair ; 
An*  p;o(mI  rayson  she  had  to  rcmimber  the  day 
Uliat  deludherin'  smith  set  her  notions  astray. 

*<  Will,  we're  tould  hy  the  laygend  her  pinance  was  sorOy 
But  St.  Bridr^et  rcsaved  her  to  faror  onoo  more. 
And  from  that  till  she  died — in  a  blessed  ould  age- 
She  shut  herself  up,  like  a  bird  in  a  cage, 
In  her  own  contemplations ;  and  never  again 
I^'t  her  thoughts  bo  divarted  at  all  by  the  men^ 
But,  in  holy  vexation  av  snirity  she  set 
The  curse  on  tiio  village,  tnat  sticks  to  it  yet — 
That  all  smiths  who  set  up  there^  bad  luck  should  attend 
Wbatsoniever  thcv  do,  till  the  world's  at  an  end. 
And  them  same  that  did  try  it,  'tis  bad  luck  befel 
The  haythcns  an'  heretics,  as  I  heard  tell ; 
An'  my  gran'mother's  aunt  tould  my  mother,  an*  ibe^ 
With  her  own  blessed  lips,  tould  the  story  to  me* 
Tlmt  one  Johnny  Carrol,  who,  when  she  was  voung. 
Made  the  trial,  was  tuck  up  formurther,  an'  hung  ; 
And  that  iH)nie  av  the  neighbours  would  swear  to  the  oght 
Of  the  divil  a-btowin*  his  bellis  all  night : 
And  from  that  time  to  this,  no  one  eue,  you  may  swoar^ 
Ki>kcd  the  ciirso  of  Lateerin  by  settin'  up  there. 

**  Mick  Mnlloy,  sir,  the  innocent  cause  av  the  blaze« 

Never  worked  at  a  forge  for  the  rest  av  his  days ; 

But  tuck  to  religion,  an' grew  so  devout. 

That  he  didn't  want  much  of  a  saint,  ialx,  all  out. 

An'  'twas  ho  was  in  luck,  sure,  to  make  the  remark 

I'hat  he  did  that  same  momin',  or  maybe  the  spark 

Of  devotion  might  never  be  lit  in  his  breast. 

So  vou  !<oe  what  advantage  may  come  av  a  jest ; 

•  Tls  a  ba<l  wind  blows  nobody  good,'  as  they  say. 

An*  how  true  it  is,  surely,  he  lamed  on  that  day." 

So  rndotl  the  legend — the  moral  is  quaint. 

And  may  senx  other  folk  than  a  blacksmith  or  saint. 
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OBJECTS   MOST  DESERTIKO    OF    NOTICE 
IN    SWITZERLAND. 

It  is  generally  agreed  by  travellers 
and  topographers,  that  Switzerland 
owes  its  sublimity  to  their  highnesses, 
the  Ali)s ;  it  would  be  gross  flattery 
to  call  them  their  "  screw  highnesses, ' 
for  they  are  as  subject  to  storms,  as 
the  great  folk  of  the  world  are  to  the 
gusts  of  passion,  or  the  freaks  of  for- 
tune. Murray,  in  chirurgical  imagery, 
calls  them  "  the  dorsal  ridge,  or  back- 
bone of  the  continent."  Owing  to 
the  disorders  that  now  prevail  in 
Switzerland,  Kuropc  may,  therefore, 
be  said  to  labour  under  a  spinal  com- 
i>laint.  We  trust  the  case  is  not  yet 
beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.  How- 
ever, she  is  an  old  country — so  old 
that  Hannibal  and  Ca?sar  enjoyed  her 
ac(}uaintance — and  we  arc  not  to  won- 
der if  she  U  subject  to  colds  and 
aches  ;  particularly  to  the  tooth-ache, 
for,  ajred  as  she  is,  she  has  still  a  few 

teeth   left the   Dent  de  Jaman,  the 

Dents  de  Midi,  and  two  or  three 
more,  including  that  very  old  stump, 
the  Dent  Noire. 

Switzerland  being  a  mountainous 
region,  it  follows  (oTjsorves  the  learn- 
ed Montanus  (juinapulus)  that  the 
people  are  mountaineers.  The  coun- 
try is  hilly  and  chilly  ;  some  philoso- 
phers attribute  the  cold  to  the  snow  ; 
<»thers  ascribe  the  snow  to  the  cold. 
You  may  investigate  the  <]uestion,  and 
prepare  a  paper  about  it  f«)r  the  next 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at 
Swansi-a. 

lee  is  so  abundant  that  there  are 
sea^  of  it,  yet  nunb  better  ice  is  to  bo 
l.:i.l  in  P.iris,  or  at  Koine  (even  in  the 
height  of  .-uinmer  .  tb.in  on  the  most 
<xt»'n"«iv»'  mt  f'tlr-isl'trc  i;i  Sw  itZ'TLuul. 

'I'MrtMin'.s  lu;it>  <  li  itnoiifii  holl«»\v  fi»r 
}co<,  even  t'«»r  str.iwherry-i^'e,  tliou-^h 
strawlu-rri*  >  in  tin*  AIji^  are  a^  pKiity 
.'ii     M;it  jvh-  1  lii'*     «  I -I  u  Iirpi'.  A-     la 

p.  ai-h  iee,  ;iprioot-ii  i',  and  pine-apple 
ice,    when   \ou   rea'  h  the   summit   of 


the  Weogeni  Alp»  or  the  FAiiIhoni» 
Tou  may  call  for  tDem,  if  jou  please ; 
it  is  as  good  a  way  as  any  to  enjoy  tfai 
magnificent  Alpine  echoei. 


ATALANCBSa. 


Avalanches  are  fine  thiogtf  and  not 
beneath  your  notice ;  but  you  mmt 
carefully  avoid  getting  beneath  them, 
unless  you  wish  to  ^  adorn  a  tal«"  in 
the  Landscape,  or  RcUgts^ne  .\ii- 
nual,  entitled  ^^  An  Alpino  Catastro- 
phe, or  the  Fate  of  Blr.  Fnmfaallv.' 
Survey  such  obiectt  at  a  rcspectfal 
distance,  or  take  tbem  on  rrport; 
don't  be  too  inquisitive  into  the  sccrrti 
of  nature ;  she  dislikes  tbe  Paul  Pry. 
who  is  always  popping  bii  head  iato 
her  crypts  and  cabinets,  and  it  is  bcr 
just  delight  to  punisb  aertrely  nek 
impertinent  curioeiW.  RcooUcct  the 
story  of  Peeping  Tom  and  tbe  ladr 
Gotfiva,  that  admirable  illastratioB  of 
the  disastrous  conscqaeneea  of  bciag 
over  penetrative  into  lady's  doiaciii 
The  Alps  are  ""  tbe  palaect  of  Na- 
ture/*  as  your  pocket  Bjron  viD  in- 
form you-* 


••Abof*  ■••niki 
Tbt  VmlutM  of  S(bI«i«, 

lUv«  piDDBclcd  km 
And  thfOMd  cltnil^  !■  icy  kalte 
Of  cvld  fubllmily. 

The  AralaaclM,  Um 


Now,  do  not  yon  enaet  tbt  fvt 
**  the  boy  Jones,"  and  oonetitnli  ~ 
self  inspector  and  sapcrriMr  of 
Nature's  domestie  doing!. 
siness  is  it  of  yours,  to  creep 

't  and  I 


into  every  Alpine  nook 
the  gl.iciers  ?     Let  her  fima 
lanclies  in  private;  if  yon  i 
her  chambers,  she  is  very 
tlini;  one  at  your  hcadt  as  a 
({ueon  might  a  footstool  at  tbe 
1n.i-i;o  caught  under  a  oaaofj»  cr 
hind  a  curtain,  to  get  a  peep  at 
inaji'sty  **  eating  braad  and  bM^fs* 
Several  acoooBts  wo  gbw  «C 


caiuM  of  avalanches ;  lonM  contider 
them  tn  )>c  inasMs  of  inoir,  detached 
from  ihc  mountain- brow*  b;  their  own 
wriglit ;  »ome  Btlribule  their  fall  to 
the  looMning  cITccta  of  loldr  heat ) 
others  to  the  c<incuuionj  of  the  *t- 
ino«|ihpro  |irociucccl  h_v  thundcr-itornitf 
but  the  true  cftUM  of  ihe  pht 


Untarj  tat  tht  calelnUd  old  riveri 
teeing  th.  "  *■      '  ■---   i.   -"  •  - 


to  lie 


etult. 


not  of  fp'nvilVi  but  of  levitj  j 
solar  notion,  or  atmoipherio  actio tii 
but  of  <-oinio  action.  We  have  no 
hcfitatiun  to  atllrm,  that  it  i*  nothing 
but  the  convulsive  mirth  to  wliich  the 
Alp*  art-  aJillolcd,  that  briDK«  the  aT»- 
latichrs  duwn,  bj  aliakinii;  their  i\Ac*, 
laden  with  the  inow»  of  centuriet. 
Mountains  were  alwavshcartjlaughtrt. 


as  Virpl  s>T<,  nho  knew  the  familj 
wi'll;  niirl,  iivlievc  uie,  Ihrj  arc  m 
fiinil  of  a  jolly  laugh  now  ai  everj 
allhiin^h  thcT  are  now  aome  eighteen 
hunilrt'i)  jcars  older  than  thej  were  in 
xhe  iln><  of  the  Manluan  bard.  He 
rounsiiled  h;  ine,  and  be  m  merrj  as 
ihejnie;  but,  "be  merrjr  and  wiie," 
and  while  yia  laugh  with  the  Alpa, 
beware  of  ilijipiiig  with  the  avalanchci. 


Madame  dc  Stnel,  unible  to  imagine 

.>uLini.'.gliit>,  ronildvra  the  SwIm  lakel 
It  niirr.ir^  pln.-.d  1>v  nature  at  the 
t'ot  nf  thi'  Alp,  (o  .'ii-tblc  the  dowa. 
;,.ri  f.  enjoy  tht  r.-ile<-ti..i,s  of  tlifir 
Irar  uld  fuvs,  in  their  vbile  turbans. 
!.nrd  It.  run  coiiip^irpi  llii.-  Lake  of 
i.nev.,'  not  only  to  a  mirror,  but  to 


The-  Ilhonr,  n<T..rding  to  Rvron'e 
idrn,  n'liilrl  JMcm  In  linte  an  livdro- 
palhic-  [Mrtulilv  to  a  dnmp  h<d  ;  or, 
it  it  p'loiKK'  t'h.ii  till-  poet  mar  have 
had  in  hi.  ■i>in4''  Pvo  the  waliV-hnli 
•  hirli  are  i..,in.'ti>n.'E.  tited  l.v  invalid,. 
A  ju-liT  .■<.n,p,-,ri...i.  f.,r  tKc  lake  in 
oucitiuu  wuuld  havt   bccu  a  bath,  or 


tuet  tram  it  freah 
and  bright  aa  a  bridagroon,  on  ■  Ma; 
morningf  bound  for  St>  Georgo'ii 
Hanover- iqture. 

'I'lie  tftorral  iipiniun  vilh  ua  i>,  llial 
llie  Iwaut/  of  Uk«a  cooaiita  in  water  ; 
we  like  them  the  belter  for  poueiilng 
thai  elemeut  in  abundance:  but  the 
Swlaa  taaie  b  diCTerenlt  ukI  aoniawhat 
Iriah  i  tliuy  nrcfer  dij  Ukw  la  wwt 
onei  I  and,  lu  proneea  of  tine,  thej 
will,  doublleta,  drain  all  ibcjr  lakN 
a*  the;  have  done  that  of  Litng«rn. 
Thi*  waa  once  one  of  the  prattieat 
takes  In  SwIlaerlMid,  eoiboaoniod  tn 
roountatnii,  clothed  with  wood,  whicli 
dr>«(niled  Iq  the  w«lar-ed^e,  nnprofil- 
ftblj  pictureiqDD.  The  llinftr  dwetlere 
un  iti  bank*  had  no  eye  for  m»  jitFtur- 
ticjur;  ■  but  a  threw  d  one  for  ifao  profit 
to  be  roa^d  bj  di-iirojing  it.  They 
furmril  a  joisl-itock  computT,  tapped 
the  lake,  and  gained  ATa-baiK&ed  acrw 
of  very  ngty  landa  in  place  of  !!*«• 
hundred   acre^  ft  \fTy   lovt-Ij  water. 


a^ful,  . 


niiar  operation 


label 


sjrtein  will 
probablj  be  ritended,  in  time,  to  all 
the  InLes  of  Swilierland,  unlet*  rital 
joint-stock  companlet  are  formed  to 
buj  ihem  up,  on  the  part  of  the  tour* 
ing  public,  and  secure  then  from 
drainage  and  desecration.  Wc  shall, 
ourtelvea,  take  sharee  Id  the  Lake 
of  Lucerne  PreserTation  Company. 
There  is  roach  to  rrapect  in  Ihe  can- 
ton of  Underwalden,  particularly  that 
godl  old  law  by  which  rtery  inhabi. 
tant  is  bound  to  guide  the  alranger  on 
hit  way,  without  fee  or  reward)  bnt 
we  should  certainly  hare  made  their 
conduct,  with  reipect  to  Loi^ru 
lake,  a  cuim  belli,  and  we  heartily  be. 
Iii'ie  it  would  be  as  ^ood  a  ground  for 
hostilities  a*  that  which  ii  now  annii^ 
the  Diet  and  Sooderhnnd. 

WATiaiAI-LS. 

It  it  comical  enough,  bat  tlw  Swita 
waterfalls,  like  the  Swiat  Uut,  wo 
divisible  into  two  cUnca;^ 
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1.  Waterfalls^  with  water. 

2.  Waterfalls,  without  water. 

In  a  comic  point  of  view,  the  latter 
are  preferahle  ;  and  I  have«  for  some 
timcy  heen  in  treaty  with  the  people 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland  for  a  few 
cascades  of  the  second  class,  to  pre- 
sent  to  my  friend,  Blundell  M'Blun- 
dell,  of  Blundell  Park,  to  embellish 
that  elegant  demesne. 

"  The  attempt,"  says  Murray,  "  to 
fix  an  order  of  precedence  for  the  Swiss 
waterfalls,  is  not  likely  to  meet  with 
general  approval ;  because  much  of 
the  interest  connected  with  them  de- 
pends on  the  seasons  and  the  weather, 
as  well  as  on  the  tastes  and  temper  of 
the  spectator."  The  order  of  prece- 
dence ought  to  bo  nettled  by  heraldic 
authority ;  for  it  is  melancholy  to 
think  of  the  traveller's  temper  being 
continually  ruiHed  by  the  rival  claims 
of  waterfalls.  At  the  same  time,  our 
advice  to  the  tourist  is,  not  to  involve 
himself  in  the  disputes  of  the  Staubach 
with  the  Giesbach,  or  the  Giesbach 
with  the  Pissevache.  If  the  Rhine 
and  the  Aar  can't /a//  without  falling 
out,  the  more  shame  to  them.  Rivers 
of  their  station  and  high  descent 
oupht  to  fall  with  dignity,  as  Cu>sar 
did.  Imagine  a  brawl  for  precedence 
amongst  the  parties  in  question. 

"  I  am  a  cataract,'*  roars  the  Fall  of 
the  Rhine  ;  <<  cousin  to  Niagara.  What 
are  you  all  but  a  pack  of  trumpery 
cascades  ?" 

**  Marry-come-up,"  cries  the  Fall  of 
the  Aar.  **  You  a  cataract  I — you  re- 
lated to  Niagara !  I  am  the  only  fall 
in  Switzerland  that  combines  all  the 
great  qualities  which  a  fall  should  pos- 
sess^a  grand  elevation,  and  a  vast  vo- 
lume of  water.  If  you  don't  believe 
me,  believe  Mr.  Murray." 

"  Volume  of  water !"  exclaims  the 
Staubach,  with  infinite  scorn.  "  What 
has  water  to  do  with  the  matter?  I 
am  merely  a  thread  ;  }et  I  flatter  my- 
self 1  am  the  only  cascade  in  the  Alps 
worth  Idoking  at." 

**  Not  uhiic  the  (liesbaeh  condes- 
cends to  tumble,"  cries  the  fall  of 
Brienz. 

"  A  pretty  notion  you  have  of  turn- 
bliiig/'  quoth  the  Reiehenhach. 

*<  And  what  do  ytnt  know  about  it?" 
says  the  Pissevache  ;  "  for  a  truly  beau- 
tiful  fall,    with  an    equally   ehaniiing 

name,  find  a  match  fur  ijie,  if  you  can 

though  1  say  it,  who  should  not." 


NATCBAL  BISTOmr. 

Amongst  qaadrupeds»  thu  wolf  holJf 
the  first  place.  Don't  go  in  quest  uf 
him ;  you  are  Tery  well  ofF,  if  he  does 
not  go  in  quest  of  yon.  The  character 
of  the  Swiss  wolf  is  wolfishness ;  he  is 
siud  to  hare  a  taste  for  lamb,  bat  eau 
it  (Latrobe  is  of  opinion)  without 
mint-sauce.  Next  to  the  wolf  is  the 
chamois.  Chamois- hunting  is  good 
sport,  but  it  is  needless  to  advise  yoa 
to  take  it  coo%»  especially  over  the 
glaciers.  The  Swiss  hunt  on  fool; 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prerent  yoa 
trying  it  in  a  dkar-^baoK,  If  you  are 
an  invalid,  a  lady«  or  an  alderman,  fol* 
low  the  chamois  in  a  ekaUe^-parieKr, 
Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  di«cr^ 
ing  to  the  spectators  1 

"  What  kind  of  a  chaiie  is  a  cAoue- 
^portewr  f 

**  A  tragseuel** 

"  And  what  is  that,  praj  ?" 

<<  Why,  Mr.  Fnmballj,  joa  know 
neither  French  nor  German  I" 

<<  Not  an  iota  of  either." 

**  Well,  then,  open  Toor  Rcd-Boolt 
and  you  will  find  it  there  stated,  that 
*  even  the  aged  or  iuTalid  lemale  ii  br 
no  means  debarred  the  pleasure  of 
taking  a  part  in  difieuU  moantaia 
expeditions.  Those  who  are  too  weak 
to  walk  or  ride»  may  be  carried  oftr 
the  mountains  in  a  dT 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a 
supported  in  toe  maimar  of  a 
by  poles." 

•'  Poles !     Why  not  Swhasrs  ?* 

<•  How  dull  you  are^  Mr.  FumWiyi 
I  don't  mean  natirea  of  Ptolaa4  kal 
wooden  poles." 

«<0h!  I  comprebcadi 
thing  is  a  Irof sesaeA  verr.    I 
grand-aunt  in  Suffolk*  vho  Ins 
bed-ridden  for  the  lasl  tea  jtMib 
now  that  1  see  it  is  pgaetifWr,  1 
certainly  treat  her«  next  sonasr*  i 
excursion  over  the  WcMsra  Ala^" 

«' Do,  by  all  means,  and  teke£  eU 

lady  to  the  top  of  the 

down  hy  the  Gieftbadi  Uk  le 

But,  to  return  to  < 
tory  — there  is  a  grsol  bM  ^ 
the  eagle  or  eoador  specisa  (ssm^ 
thing  smaller  than  the  rocV  cdM  lbs 
Lammergeyer.  bream  •»  JBm  llm 
he  b  fond  of  *s  sb.  Ttkt 
not  to  confoi        b       with  llm 


to 

dainman.     You 
but  to  shoot 


Mlilm 


-    £.4 
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most  parts  of  Switzerland  jou  will  find 
the  passer  communis,  or  common  spar- 
row of  the  British  isles.  Swallows 
have  been  seen  in  some  cantons ;  and  I 
myself  have  seen,  at  more  than  one 
iable-d'-hSte,  a  bird  extremely  like  the 
ordinary  duck  of  our  English  ponds. 
Geese  you  will  meet  everywhere— 
geese  of  all  countries,  French,  Ger- 
man, Russian,  English,  and  occasion- 
ally a  specimen  of  the  Irish  green- 
goose  ;  you  may  know  him  by  his  in- 
cessant gabble,  and  by  his  ridiculous 
attempts  to  soar  like  an  eagle,  and  sing 
like  a  swan.  The  French  goose  is  a 
martial  bird  ;  you  would  fancy  he  had 
no  bone  in  his  body  but  the  drum- 
stick. The  German  goose  is  known 
by  the  foul  state  of  his  plumage ;  there 
is  no  passing  a  night  on  the  same  roost 
with  him ;  he  feeds  on  garlic  and  to- 
bacco, and  swims  in  beer.  The  Eng- 
lish variety  is  the  famous  goose,  that 
lays  golden  eggs.  The  Swiss  delight 
in  him  ;  he  visits  them  every  year,  and 
his  principal  haunt  is  Interlacken,  be- 
cause it  resembles  so  much  his  favour- 
ite watering-places  at  home. 

Cows,  goats,  and  sheep  constitute 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  Swiss, 
The  Swiss  cow  yields  milk,  like  the 
English ;  the  milk  yields  cream,  the 
cream  produces  cheese,  the  cheese 
money,— there,  you  have  the  indus- 
trial history  of  the  Gruyere  district, 
from  first  to  last — I  do  not  see  what 
more  is  to  be  known  on  the  subject, 
unless  you  want  roe  to  give  you  the 
memoirs  of  all  the  dairy-maids  in  the 
Simmenthal  ;  I  can  assure  you,  the 
book)  if  illustrated  by  the  portraits  of 
those  damsels,  would  not  be  a  book  of 
beauty.  I  always  thought  the  Swiss 
cow  a  much  prettier  animal  than  the 
Swiss  milk-maid.  The  Switzers  de- 
corate their  cows  with  bells  ;  and  the 
only  Bell-Assemblce  to  be  seen  in  the 
twenty-two  cantons,  is  a  herd  of  those 
useful  animals.  The  Swiss  peasant  is 
very  fond  of  his  cow  ;  the  classical 
proverb — "  Every  one  to  his  taste,  as 
the  man  said  when  he  kissed  his  cow," 
is  of  Swiss  origin.  They  pet  their 
kine  as  the  Irish  pet  their  pigs  ;  the 
only  difference  is,  the  cow  does  not 
sleep  with  the  Switzer,  as  the  pig 
does  with  Paddy  ;  hut  that  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  cow  having  horns,  which 
the  Irish  pig  is  fortunately  unprovided 
with. 

The  Kanz-des-Vaches  is  the  "  Pa- 


trick's Day,"  or  the  Marseillaise  Hymn 
of  Switzerland.  The  word  means, 
"rows  of  cows;**  the  thing,  or  the 
music  itself,  is  partly  vocal,  partly  in- 
strumental, a  combination  of  sounds 
from  a  wooden  tube  called  the  Alp- 
Horn,  and  from  the  throats  of  the 
shepherdesses  and  milk-maids,  of  whose 
personal  charms  we  have  just  spoken. 
We  shall  say  no  more  of  them  at  pre- 
sent, as  we  have  a  treatise  in  hand  upon 
Swiss  husbandry — a  subject  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  young  women  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Of  bears  we  have  said  nothing; 
when  you  are  at  Berne,  the  city  of 
bears,  you  will  see  and  hear  enough 
of  them.  The  bear  is  the  emblem, 
and  almost  the  god  of  the  Bernese: 
they  hug  him — which  is  better  than 
being  hugged  by  him ;  they  paint  him 
on  canvas,  carve  him  in  stone,  endow 
him,  and  swear  by  him.  Their  dar- 
ling institution  is  the  bear,  as  by  law 
established;  to  defend  and  maintain 
him,  is  the  oath  of  every  citfzen — of 
equal  sanctity  to  our  oaths  of  alle- 
giance and  abjuration.  You  have  him 
alive  in  pits,  dead  in  museums,  and 
stuffed  in  both.  They  not  only  stand 
by  their  bears,  but  they  go  by  them— • 
for  the  town-clock  is  a  marvellous 
piece  of  machinery,  which  tells  the 
time  of  the  day  by  the  periodical  issue 
of  a  procession  of  wooden  bears  across 
the  dial-plate.  In  fact,  at  Berne,  the 
bear  is  a  bore.  "  No  traveller,"  savs 
the  sage  author  of  the  Red-Boolc» 
"  will  quit  Berne  without  paying  the 
bears  a  visit,  unless  he  wishes  to  have 
the  omission  of  so  important  a  sight 
throvm  in  his  teeth  every  time  the  name 
of  Berne  is  mentioned** — a  frightful 
penalty,  but  not  too  severe  for  the 
crime.  The  true  comic  tourist  will 
see  everything  that  is  visible,  hear 
everything  audible,  eat  everything 
eatable,  note  everything  notable,  and 
laugh  at  everything  laughable.  But 
there  are  travellers  of  another  sorty 
who  make  it  a  rule  to  do  just  the  re- 
verse— fellows  who  would  make  the 
tour  of  the  firmament  without  visiting 
Ursa  Major,  if  they  were  only  in- 
formed it  was  a  great  curiosity,  and  a 
thing  to  be  seen.  Better  take  the 
gruffest  bear  in  the  bear-garden  of 
Berne  itself  for  a  travelling  compa- 
nion, than  an  ill-conditioned  creature 
like  this. 
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GOVERNMEST, 

•*  The  twenty-two  cantons  are  uni- 
ted," says  Mr.  M'CuUoch,  in  his  Goo- 
graphical  Dictionary,  "  on  equal  teruiH, 
in  a  confederation  for  mutual  defence." 
The  proof  of  this  is,  that  fifteen  of 
the  numher  are  now  comhined  against 
the  remaining  seven,  and  actually  at 
war  with  them.  Instead  of  union  for 
mutual  defence,  this  looks  extremely 
like  disunion  for  mutual  destruction. 
Switzerland  presents  a  comic  picture 
of  confederation,  and  a  good  name 
for  the  country  would  be  "  the  Dis- 
united States."  The  general  con- 
stitution may  be  called  a  mixed  an- 
archy— a  composition  of  pure  anarchy, 
with  a  dash  of  republican  institutions. 
The  cantonal  governments  are  highly 
democratic,  owing  to  the  natural  in- 
fluence of "  the  mountain-nymph,  sweet 
Liberty,"  in  so  very  mountainous  a 
country.  In  I7ri,  Schwytz,  Zug,  and 
two  or  three  more  cantons,  there  ex- 
ists universal  suffrage,  or  nearly  the 
same  thing — the  only  exception  being, 
that  infants  do  not  vote,  which  is,  no 
doubt,  considered  a  grievance  in  the 
Swiss  nurseries,  and,  like  all  nursery 
evils,  a  injhig  one. 

The  Diet  is  composed  of  deputies, 
or  delegates,  from  all  the  cantons,  who 
vote  according  to  the  instructions  they 
receive  —  so  that  puppets,  or  lav- 
figures  would  answer  (juite  as  well, 
or,  indeed,  much  better,  tor  automaton 
legislators  would  neitlur  talk  non- 
sense, nor  use  inilamniatory  language, 
but  simply  raise  their  Wdculen  arms  at 
the  touch  of  a  spring,  and  throw  their 
votes  into  a  box,  or  an  urn.  The  de- 
legates lose  their  proi>er  names  directly 
they  enter  the  Diet,  but  the  loss  is  not 
much  to  be  <leplt»red,  their  names  in 
general  are  so  liar.sli  and  cacophonous. 
Thev  tiike  the  names  of  the  cantons 
wliieli  they  respeetively  re[)re*»ent : 
Lucerne  jumps  up  to  call  Geneva  to 
order  ;  ^"aud  risis  to  s-.eonil  the  mo- 
tion of  Zurich  ;  Tts.-iiiu  njoves  that 
I'ri's  bill  bo  rv-ad  that  dav  six  months  ; 
IVriie  ealls  Fril'Ur;:  a  pani>t  ;  I'ri- 
burg  rails  IJerne  an  iniidel  ;  and  Zug 
thrrati  Its  to  jaill  Ap|  iii/i'll's  nri*t*. 
The  diitv  of  ilif  I>iit  is  to  «leelare 
Mar,  a  'luty  it  pcritirni'^  tfViieiitly — 
and  to  coiK-lude  jn-aer,  an  ollicv  wbieh 
it  lioes  not  di-'cl.asyf  (juit"  >o  \\«'I1  ;  it 
aNo  e'.iitraet"  I'l'irigii  allia'n-cs  .  wiili 
the  king  of  Dalkey,  or    \iith  Queen 


Pomare,  for  ezunple),  and  spends  tlie 
finances  of  the  confederation.  It 
roves  about  Switzerland,  like  a  gypiy 
camp,  or  a  society  of  tinkers*  or'  the 
British  Associatioo,  or  anything  mi- 
gratory you  choose  to  compare  it  to.  It 
cannot,  for  its  lifc»  sit  more  than  tvo 
years  in  one  place.  When  it  ceases  to 
sit,  a  body  called  the  Vorort  stands  in 
its  place,  and  governs  the  coontrj  at 
its  indiscretion.  The  contributions 
of  the  cantons  to  the  general  revenue 
are  called  contingemis,  because  tbvir 
collection  is  contingent  upon  the  plea- 
sure or  ability  of  each  canton  to  par. 
There  is  no  standing  army,  in  t£e 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  bat  onlr  i 
militia,  liable  to  be  called  out  for  aoy 
occasional  throat-cutting  which  the 
Diet,  in  its  wisdom»  maj  resolve  on. 
The  Swiss  inn-keepers  might  be  formed 
into  a  very  effective  rifle-cory* ;  and  tb« 
tourists,  if  enlisted,  would  consdtutc  a 
formidable  army  of  obsertaiiamm  Therr 
is  no  navy  in  Switserland*  owing, 
some  think,  to  there  being  no  ship* ; 
others  opine  that  it  is  rather  becauM 
there  is  no  sea  to  float  them  in  at  Icaftt* 
no  s«a  but  the  mer-de-glace^  the  naviga- 
tion of  which  would  puzzle  Drake  or 
Nelson  themselves,  aJthougfa  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fumballv,  with  all  the  Famhally 
squadron,  made  a  voyage  across  it*  on 
the  memorable  fifteenth  of  Aa^nuW 
A.D.  1845. 

SKELETON   TOCRS. 

A  quiet,  easy  tour  made  hf  Mr.  La- 
zcnby  and  Mr.  Noddy  in  tlie  u 
of  1844.      The  remarka    are 
mostly  from  their 

Days. 

fSchaffhausen. 
Rhine  Falls. 
Zurich^- Hotel    dn 
beds,  commamfing  a  vii 
lake.   Mr.  Nmldy  loet 
cap  and  bought  a  new 
2    Righi — two  days  to 
two  to  descend. 
r  Altorf. 
^  -  St.  Gothard. 
I  Andermatt.     Rest  for  a  Aijf- 
L     trout  and  plaj 
Furca  and 
(iiriiusel  Passes*  in  a 
tfHr,     Halt  hal^daj  at 'As 
IIo«pice  on  the  GrMnT 
order  tortle-aoap^  if  jatt 


4^ 


:j< 


L 


It. 


I     Mevringen.     Repoat  a  ^j 
night.    Cigan 
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Grindelwald.  Dine,  sleep,  sannter 
about  the  inn,  and  look  at  the 
glaciers  through  a  telescope. 

Lauterbrunnen.  See  the  Stau- 
bach  fall,  from  the  inn-door ; 
explore  the  upper  part  of  the 
valley  on  horseback,  or  in  a 
sedan.  It  is  the  most  curious 
valley  in  Switzerland,  for  Mur- 
ray informs  us  that  it  is  visited 
by  nobody,  and  *' leads  no- 
where." 

Interlacken.  Hotel  Belvidere. 
Secure  a  bed  commanding  a 
view  of  the  Jungfrau;  make 
yourself  at  home,  and  live  as  if 
you  were  at  Harrowgate  ;  go  to 
the  balls,  and  chat  with  the 
ladies  about  wolves  and  ava- 
lanches ;  relate  your  adven- 
tures on  the  Righi ;  get  up  pic- 
nics, and  drink  lots  of  iced 
champagne  ;  wear  an  enormous 
straw  hat  and  patent-leather 
boots ;  subscribe  to  the  read- 
ing-room, and  play  whist  or 
ecarte.  Cultivate  your  mous 
tache,  and  threaten  to  volun- 
teer in  the  service  of  the  Diet 
against  the  Jesuits.  Stay  at 
Interlachen  as  long  as  you  like; 
the  position  is  charming,  be* 
tween  two  of  the  finest  lakes  in 
Switzerland,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  getting  a  glimpse  at 
either. 

Thun. 

The  Simmenthal.  A  celebrated 
pastoral  district.  Make  bnco- 
lical  observations ;  quote  Varro 
and  Columella ;  and  as  to  the 
dairy-maids,  judge  for  yourself. 

Vevay. 

Castle  of  Chillon. 

Bex. 

Martigny. 

Tete  Noire — in  dkchaise-h-porteur. 

Chamouni. 

Geneva.  Home  leisurely  through 
France,  or  proceed  quietly  to 
Basle,  and  float  down  the  Rhine 
to  Cologne. 


48  Days. 


Whatever  tour  you  take,  let  it  in- 
clude the  ascent  of  the  Righi ;  if  you 
omit  that,  you  lose  the  best  laugh 
to  be  had  in  all  Switzerland.  The 
culm  of  the  Righi  is  the  culminating 
point  of  whatever  is  ridiculous  and 


farcical  in  the  habits  of  that  strange 
animal,  the  common  tourist.  Righi  is 
derived  from  rig — travellers  run  such 
rigs  there ;  and  the  village  of  Waggis, 
from  which  you  generally  ascend,  takes 
its  name  from  wag,  owing  to  the  infi- 
nite food  for  waggery  always  to  be  had 
there  in  the  summer  season.  The 
great  exploit,  or  rig  of  the  Righi,  is  to 
pass  a  detestable  night  in  **  a  Babel  of 
sounds  and  smells"  (as  Murray  ele- 
gantly expresses  it),  under  a  wooden 
shed,  facetiously  termed  an  tnn,  the 
thermometer  being  at  zero ;  and  then 
to  be  roused  an  hour  before  dawn  by 
the  braying  of  a  horn,  worse  than  Dis- 
cord's, to  stand  shivering  in  your 
night-cap,  gazing  at  the  point  where 
the  sun  ought  to  rise,  but  very  rarely 
does,  no  doubt  expressly  to  disappoint 
the  crowd  of  impertinent  donkeys  as« 
sembled  on  the  culm  to  stare  at  him. 
What  a  sight  it  is  to  see  the  Fumbally 
familv,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Stubbs 
(newly  married),  old  Mrs.  Fazakerly, 
with  her  passport  in  her  hand,  the 
Puddicomes,  with  their  thermometer 
and  sextant^  six  of  them,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Perkins  of  Aldermanbury* 
with  his  ferocious  whiskers,  trying  to 
look  like  WiUiam  Tell. 

No  wonder  the  Alps  are  such  laugh- 
ers ;  what  can  they  do  but  laugh,  be- 
holding our  countrymen  and  country- 
women on  the  Righi.  Imagine  Mr. 
Fumbally,  in  his  red  nightcap,  and  wrap- 
ped in  a  green  quilt ;  Mrs.  Fumbally  in 
her  husband's  white  great  coat ;  Mr. 
Puddicome  with  a  blanket  about  him, 
and  Mr.  Perkins  politely  informing  him 
that,  as  it  is  the  blanket  from  his  bed, 
he  is  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of 
requesting  him  to  surrender  it  forth- 
with. A  very  disagreeable  necessity  it  18 
to  Mr.  Puddicome,  whose  teeth  are  ac- 
tually chattering  with  the  cold,  and 
his  nose  blue  as  an  Italian  sky,  to  say 
nothing  of  reasons  drawn  from  consi- 
derations of  propriety,  which  make 
him  very  reluctant  to  part  with  his 
blanket  at  that  particular  moment. 
But  there  is  no  resisting  the  menacing 
tone  and  aspect  of  Mr.  Perkins — he 
will  have  his  blanket ;  and  Mr.  Pud- 
dicome scuttles  back  to  the  shed,  for 
his  old  mackintosh  ;  but  that  having 
been  seized  upon  by  some  unknown 
depredator,  he  is  driven  to  the  last  re- 
sort, and  snatches  up  a  sheet,  just  in 
time  to  confront  the  "  Spectre  of  the 
Righi*' — not  half  so  ghastly  an  appa- 
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rition  as  his  sheeted  spectator  from 
London. 

The  spectre  of  the  Right  is  an  at- 
mospheric phenomenon — oh,  I  humhlj 
beg  Miss  Patty  Puddicome*8  pardon  ; 
she  can  cxplam  it  much  better  than  I 
can.  How  proud  it  makes  the  mother 
of  that  philosophical  young  lady  to 
hoar  her  prattling  on  the  laws  of  reflec- 
tion and  refraction,  upon  halos  and  the 
prismatic  colours,  to  Young  Mr.  Fum- 
baliy,  who  would  understand  the  op- 
tical lecture  somewhat  better,  if  it 
were  delivered  at  a  lower  altitude  than 
G,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  if  the  morning  was 
not  quite  so  polar. 

If  you  are  not  cold  enough  after  the 
sun-gazing  business  is  over,  you  have 
only  to  take  a  plunge  in  the  KaUet 
Bad,  or  cold  bath,  a  spring  of  most 
delicious  frigidity,  at  some  short  dis- 
tance from  the  summit.  The  droll 
custom  was,  to  lie  down  in  the  bath 
with  your  clothes  on,  and  afterwards 
walk  about  in  the  sun  until  they  dried 
on  your  back.  Try  it,  by  all  means* 
if  YOU  arc  too  warm.  The  spring  is 
called  the  "  Sisters*  Fountain,**  from  a 
tradition  of  three  spinsters,  who  sought 
refuge  there  from  an  Austrian  bailiff. 
A  capital  place  it  is  to  this  day  for  an 
asylum  from  bailiffs  ;  the  sharpest 
catchpole  in  London  would  scarcely 
recognize  his  man  in  the  morning 
toilette  of  the  Righi  Culm. 

As  I  have  given  you  a  skeleton  of 
a  quiet  tour,  you  would,  perhaps,  like 
to  have  one  of  the  opposite  character ; 
you  shall  have  Doctor  Swift's  and 
Mr.  Trotter's.  They  started  from 
London,  on  July  26th,  and  on  the 
1st  of  August,  dined  at  the  Bergues, 
at  Geneva. 


Angnat  2d.  CbimoQiiiy  and apeep it 
Mont  Blanc.  A  hasty  toilette,  hurried 
breakfast,  and  abmpt  dinner. 

3d.  Martigny ;  delayed  two  honn ; 
▼ery  impatient. 

4th.  ChilloDy  Vetay*  Lausanne, 
posting  at  foil  gallop. 

5th.  Lausanne  to  Frejbnrgy  all 
night,  by  diligence. 

Gth.  Tbon;  posting— double  trin- 
keld  to  the  postilions ;  neckornotbioff* 

7th.  Interlacken,  by  steam ;  late  for 
table-d'-hote :  sandwichei ;  ttCHi 
again  to  Brienz.  Mr.  Trotter  pro- 
posed to  see  Grindelwald,  bat  Doctor 
Swift  said  Grindelwald  waaahnmbmr, 
and  Mr.  Trotter  did  not  eare  moch 
about  it. 

9th.  Lnoeme ;  acroas  the  Bnmig, 
from  Brienz.  Wonld  hare  accn  t£» 
Lake  of  Sarnen,  bat  it  wait  nnfbr- 
tunately,  too  dark. 

10th.  Voyage  aerota  the  lake  to 
Flaellen ;  back  to  Wqma ;  vp  tke 
Righif  at  midnifffatf  wonld  haiv  Mea 
the  sun  rise,  omj  for  cUmda;  dova 
again,  ronning  toe  wliolo  way,  as  if 
for  a  wasrer. 

1 1th.  Lnceme,  again ;  eompcDid  to 
dine  and  sleep  there;  Mr.  IVoctar 
annoyed;  Doctor  Swift  beride  him- 
self. 

12th.  Berne;  poitiiw  hoim  m^ 
tre-^'terre.     Saw  tlia  bean;   dbid; 


^K*g^    A   retnm    voUmn  to 
sanne. 

14th.  Laosanne  and  Geatwa;  hack 
to  London  on  tlie  IMi  of  Awirt; 
Switzerland  d!oiie  perfectly.  Mr.Tri^ 
ter  pablished  his  reoiarka  on  dl»  ■■•• 
ners  and  customs  of  tho  Swin*  aaJ 
Doctor  Swift  btendi  to  fiu 
world  with  " 
Glaciers." 
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In  the  article  upon  the  Boyne>  which 
appeared  in  onr  June  Number^  we  con- 
ducted our  readers  from  Clonard  as  far 
as  Bective^  where  we  would  now  re- 
sume the  strain  of  our  discourse. 
When  we  last  wandered  together  by 
the  banks  of  the  Boyne,  the  sun  was 
high  in  heaven^  the  warm -air  of  sum- 
mer around  us,  the  trees  still  gpreen 
with  the  foliage  of  spring,  and  musical 
with  the  notes  of  birds ;  the  kine  stood 
in  the  ford,  splashing  in  the  stream 
which  quietly  rippled  by  them ;  the 
cuckoo  revelled  in  the  grove,  and  the 
rail  craiked  in  the  meadow ;  the  per- 
fume of  the  thorn  still  lingered  about  the 
hedgerows,  and  the  dragon-fly  flitted 
to  and  fro  among  the  flaggers  by  the 
water's  edee.  The  scene  is  changed  over 
all  the  land — the  com  has  been  gathered 
in,  and  now  stands  in  well-built  stacks 
round  the  snug  homestead :  the  stream 
has  filled  up  its  brinks,  and  spread 
partly  into  the  adjoining  meadows, 
while  its  surface  is  ruffled  by  the  fitful 
gusts  of  the  October  blast,  or  thrown 
into  bubbles  by  the  heavy  patter  of  the 
passing  shower  of  this  autumnal  April. 
The  various  shades  of  green  which 
decked  the  forest  and  plantation,  have 
given  place  to  the  glowing  orange,  or  the 
more  sombre  russet  tints  of  umber  and 
sienna ;  and  the  haws  have  crimsoned 
the  hedges  ;  the  leaves  are  falling  fast, 
and  rustling  into  nooks  and  crannies  for 
shelter ;  occasional  gleams  of  bright  sun- 
shine give,  at  times,  a  glow  of  warmth 
to  the  landscape,  but  thev  nevertheless 
forbode  the  shower,  or  herald  in  the 
rainbow.  A  few  of  the  early  trees 
have  become  completely  stript  of  their 
foliage,  and  form  graceful  studies  for 
the  student  of  nature,  who,  if  he  would 
excel  in  punting  trees  with  their  foliage 
on,  should  study  the  anatomy  of  the  leaf- 
less branches  with  as  much  care  as  the 
figure-painter  devotes  to  the  dry  bones 
of  the  skeleton.  The  lapwing  wheels 
and  peeweets  over  the  drearv  moor,  and 
clouds  of  fieldfares  and  starlmgs  appear 
in  the  distance,  as  if  gathering  for  the 
winter's  campaign.  Such  is  the  scene 
as  it  is  now  presented  to  us ;  we  would 
rather,  however,  describe  it  from  our 
summer  recollections,  when  piles  of 


the  richest  foliage  were  shadowed  in 
the  deep  pools  of  the  placid  waters, 
and  when  the  lark  carolled  high  aboye 
us  :  or  the  long  calm  twilight  of  mid- 
summer, with  all  its  poetic  associations* 
induced  us  to  linger  amidst  those  lovely 
scenes  of  beauty,  fairy  legend,  and 
historic  interest. 

From  the  bridge  of  Bective,  or 
Begty,  situate  midway  between  Trim 
and  Navan,  we  obtain  a  pleasing  view 
of  the  adjoining  abbey,  from  which  it 
is  distant  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile^ 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  From 
this  point  the  ruins  present  an  imposing 
and  picturesque  appearance  of  a  noble 
castellated  mansion,  rearing  high  its  tur- 
rets, gables,  and  chimneys,  and  shew- 
ing that  its  architect  had  both  comfort 
and  security  in  view.  The  tints  which 
usually  play  upon  the  walls  of  Bective^ 
are  of  a  richer  and  more  varying  hue 
than  we  have  ever  seen  before.  The 
square  grey  towers,  rendered  in  some 
parts  perfectly  golden  by  the  most  bril- 
liant orange  and  yellow  lichens,  and 
in  parts  festooned  with  the  dark-green 
drapery  of  the  Irish  ivy  rising  out  of 
the  light  feathery  foliage  of  aplantation 
of  young  larch,  and  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  field  of  corn,  which  stretches 
between  the  ruins  and  the  blue  waters 
of  the  Boyne,  forms,  upon  a  summer's 
evening,  one  of  the  most  lovely  objects 
in  nature.  The  ruins  are  among  the 
most  perfect  in  Meath,  and  enough  still 
remains  to  enable  the  tourist  to  decide* 
with  a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty* 
upon  the  original  use  of  each  compart- 
ment* and  every  room  and  cell  in  the 
building ;  and  as  the  present  proprie- 
tor has  enclosed  them  with  a  wall,  they 
are  less  desecrated  than  most  of  the 
ecclesiastical  remains  in  Ireland.  It 
is  a  fact*  strange,  but  true,  that  the 
peasants,  who  will  not,  for  love  or 
money,  touch  a  stone,  or  remove  a 
mound  believed  to  be  of  pagan  origin, 
will  wantonly  pollute,  or,  for  ordinary 
building  purposes,  dilapidate  the  no- 
blest monastic  structure,  or  the  most 
sacred  Christian  edifice !  Around  the 
ruins  of  Bective  Abbey,  a  young  plan- 
tation is  yearly  obscuring  its  fair  pro- 
portions.     The  dark  wide-spreading 
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yew,  the  gnarled  oak,  the  stnnted  elder, 
or  the  blasted  ash,  form  fit  companions 
for  the  crumbling  wall  and  falling  arch ; 
but  those  young  trees  are  anything  bat 
suited  to  the  locality,  and  will,  in  a 
short  time,  completely  hide  the  lower 
portions  of  this  noble  pile.  Whctherdo- 
mestic  comforts,  more  than  piety  and 
self-mortification,  influenced  the  found- 
ers and  early  tenants  of  this  monastery, 
or  that  the  condition  of  the  country  at 
the  time  required  a  castellated  man- 
sion for  defence,  rather  than  an  edifice 
erected  for  the  service  of  religion,  it 
is  difiicult  to  say,  but  certain  it  is, 
that  while  we  arc  able,  satisfactorily 
to  trace  the  various  halls,  corridors, 
kitchens,  galleries,  courts,  dormito- 
ries, and  cloisters,  it  is  with  great 
difiiculty  we  can  decide  upon  the  situa- 
tion of  the  church.  Two  tall,  lancet- 
shaped  arches  outside  the  enclosure, 
and  the  remains  of  a  handsome  win- 
dow, which  splays  outward  from  tho 
great  court  of  the  building,  would 
lead  us  to  conjecture,  that  it  must 
have  been  situate  adjoining  the  north- 
ern point.  Others  have,  however, 
supposed  that  it  stood  over  the  gallery 
which  formed  the  southern  enclosure 
of  the  court-yard. 

This  abbey,  called  in  Irish  Lieltrcde, 
or  old  bridge,  was  founded  from  Mclli- 
font,  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, by  Murchadh  0*Melaghlin,kingof 
Meath,  for  monks  of  the  {rreat  Cister- 
cian order,  under  the  title  of  the  Abbey 
dc  Beatitudine,  and  dedicated  to  tho 
Virgin.  Tlie  endowment  was  re- 
markably rich,  tho  demesne  con- 
sisting of  two  hundred  and  forty-five 
acres,  besides  a  mill  and  fishing  weir 
on  the  Boyne.  The  Lord  Abbot  of 
Bective  sat  as  a  spiritual  peer  in  Par- 
liament, one  of  the  fifteen  abbots  en- 
titled to  that  dignity  in  Ireland. 

There  is  a  remarkable  historic  inci- 
dent attached  to  this  ancient  house. 
After  the  murder  of  Ilu^^h  de  Lacy 
at  Durruw,  in  118G,  an  account  of 
which  we  gave  in  one  uf  our  former 


articles,  the  body  was  not  recovered 
for  several  years,  till  1195,  when  ''the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  Legate  of  Ire- 
land, and  John  Archbishop  of  DaUin 
brought  from  the  Irish  country  the 
body  of  Huffh  Lacy  (who  had  con- 
quered Meath),  and  buried  it  in  the 
Abbey  Beatitudinti.  that  u,  of  Bee- 
tive ;  his  bead  they  buried  in  the 
church  of  St.  Thomai,  Dablia."* 
(Grace's  Annals  of  Ireland.)  Now, 
as  this  latter  establishment  had 
founded  by  one  of  the  Aiiglo-> 
barons,  William  Fiti-Andclm,  a 
panion  of  the  great  Palatine*  br 
whom  also  it  was  larsely  endowed 
the  brotherhood  of  St.  Thomai  clataed 
the  rest  of  tho  remains  from  the  monks 
at  Bective.  A  fierce  controversy  en- 
sued amongst  the  rival  chordimen  on 
this  subject,  as  to  which  abbey  shoaU 
possess  both  the  relics ;  and*  as  in  aU 
Irish  ecclesiastical  disputes,  thcn»  ■§ 
now,  the  pope  was  appealed  to  for  his 
decision.  Innocent  IIL  appointed 
the  celebrated  Simon  RocUbft,thM 
bishop  of  Meath,  and  hia  arcUcaco^ 
together  with  Gilebert,  the  prior  ef 
Duleek,  to  arbitraU  between  the  belE- 
gcrents,and  they  awarded  ihm  eorpt 
to  the  monks  of  St.  Thoaai,  towkHh 
place  it  was  accordingly  r«nove4 
Such  was  the  ettimatioa  in  vhidh 
the  remains  of  a  vioeroy  wave  baU  in 
Ireland  in  the  twelfth  oentnry  I  An 
arcade  of  pointed  dnqnalba 
supported  b^  Ught  clnetared 
decorated  with  elagaalJly  earvwl  omi- 
tals,  separates  the  doiatar  froM  tH 
courtvard  or  yiadranrie^  am  tha  aertk 
cm  side ;  ana,  beneatn  oaa  of  tlHi^ 
tradition  hints  that  tha  gnat  L»i 
Palatme  was  boriad.  Tba  caraag  vf 
this  colonnade  i^  from  tha  hMHM 
of  the  stone  and  the  dmrpoav  of 
the  cutting,  in  fine  pmwatia^ai 
well  worthy  the  attantioa  of  tha  »Apa» 
logical  and  antiqnariaa  itM/imti  Qi 
the  extreme  western  pilaefra  «•  lai 
a  figure  cut  in  relieft  of  an 
above  it,  a  shieldf 


*  Now  Thomas  Court.  A  port  it tn  of  this  abbey  was  remalidag  wilUa  Aa 
of  man.  In  tlic  inddfut  rclatiMi  aliovo,  we  have  i|uoted  the  cirenBMtBBeea 
aro  fict  fnrdi  in  rerords  uc-l(tw»\\li>il>,'fil  to  )h>  authentic ;  bnt«  at  Iha 
an>  inclined  to  (]ii(>.stion  th>>  ciinmoloory  of  the  docnments  reflbd  ao  few  Mi 
rian> — tor  it'  ihi*  Ixxiy  aiul  hf>;ul  of  !>••  Lncy  wt-re  thrown  Into  *^  Ajlk 
duuvourt'd  to  1)1*  onncrulcil  liv  tlu>  lri>Ii,  it  'is  not  likely  that  tL.^ 
idfntilii'd  ninv  vrurs  after ;  u'ml  tiu*  v^ry  fact  uf  tho  head  ha' 
Dublin,  while  the  boily  was  carried  eKi-whvre,  induces  US  to  U« 
luent  of  buth  tuuk  place  ininitdiately  after  tho  mordsr.  It  k 
that  the  body  may  liavu  bveo  originally  interred  at  the 
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de-li8>  probably  the  arms  of  the  pre- 
late interred  beneath,  for  we  know 
that  beneath  these  arcades  the  eccle- 
siastics of  olden  time  were  wont  to 
place  their  most  venerated  dead.  The 
great  tower  at  the  entrance  above 
the  porch  is  still  very  perfect,  and  by 
its  loop-holes  and  battlements  hints 
that  the  inmates  were,  occasionally  at 
least,  entitled  to  be  considered  a  part  of 
the  church  militant.  It  has  been  stud, 
that  a  portion  of  this  abbey  was  erect- 
ed prior  to  the  date  of  the  English 
invasion,  and  that  Grecian  architects 
were  employed  in  its  construction, 
but  upon  what  authority  we  have  not 
been  able  to  discover.  The  annals  of 
Bective  present  us  with  nearly  the 
same  amount  of  history  as  those  pre- 
served of  similar  establishments  of 
the  same  era  along  the  Boyne;  and 
their  detail,  though  highly  valuable  in 
eking  out  the  general  history  of  the 
country,  would  be  uninteresting  tojthe 
general  reader — charters,  grants"  of 
lands,  endowments,  and  forfeitures,— 
bulls  of  popes,  and  letters  of  kings, 
excommunications  and  interdictions—. 
pillagings,  disputes  with  neighbouring 
powers,  rival  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, exacting  chiefUdns,  or  rude  mi- 
litary commanders — observing  of  fes- 
tivals, solemn  interments,  the  preser- 
vation of  relics,  and  the  accession  and 
deaths  of  superiors,  forming  the  great 
bulk  of  such  material. 

There  is  a  small  hamlet  near  the 
bridge,  to  which  the  name  of  Bective 
is  given  ;  and  the  family  of  Taylor 
derive  the  title  of  Earl  from  this 
locality. 

From  Bective  to  Navan,  the  Boyne 
sweeps  gracefully  through  a  highly- 
cultivated  country ;  and  its  banks  are 
adorned,  throughout  the  entire  length 
of  this  portion  of  its  course,  by  the 
grounds  and  plantations  of  noble 
parks  and  demesnes,  as  those  of  Bal- 
soon,  Bective,  Bellinter,  Dowdstown, 
and  Ardsallagh.  The  banks  are  not 
high  or  abrupt,  but  form  pleasing 
slopes  and  gentle  undulations  of  sur- 
face— here  stretching  out  into  broad 
lawns,  and  there  fringed  with  aged 
trees,  which,  with  the  handsome  man- 
sions of  the  neighbouring  proprietors, 
give  the  whole  very  much  the  appear- 
ance of  the  inland  scenery  of  England. 
It  is  not  the  peculiar  features  of  any 
one  of  these  seats  that  engender  this 
ideay  it  is  the  eeneral  continuity  of 
stylets  and  the  efiSct  which  the  demesne 


on  one  side  lends  to  that  on  the  other, 
and  that  together  combine  to  shut  out 
the  surrounding  country,  that  pro- 
duces this  beauty,  and  that  keeps  the 
stream  still  flowing  onward  for  several 
miles  of  its  course  through  this  charm- 
ing valley. 

Near  the  Navan  road,  upon  the 
northern  bank  of  the  river,  not  far 
from  the  abbey,  we  find  one  of  those 
early  military  raths,  so  common 
throughout  Meath  ;  and  about  three* 
quarters  of  a  mile  below  Bective 
bridge,  on  the  same  side,  upon  a  small 
tongue  of  land,  which  rims  out  be- 
tween a  streamlet  and  the  river,  some 
most  interfesting,  and  hitherto  almost 
unnoticed  remsdns,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian,  clium  our  attention.  These 
consist  of  the  old  church  and  bridge 
of  Clady,  and  some  subterranean 
structures  lately  discovered  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  The  church,  which 
is  now  a  complete  ruin,  was  originally 
a  parallelogram,  with  a  projection  at 
the  south-eastern  side,  and  a  bell-tur- 
ret upon  the  western  gable ;  and  al« 
though  we  are  able  to  trace  the  out- 
line of  the  structure  throughout,  the 
only  portion  of  much  interest  spared 
by  the  hand  of  time  is  a  very  beautiful 
window,  in  the  south  chapel,  the 
stone  frame- work  of  which  is  still  very 
perfect.  It  consists  of  two  cinque- 
foiled  arches,  in  the  **  early  English*' 
style,  separated  by  a  light  shaft.  The 
carvings  on  the  round  capitals  are  rich 
and  tasteful.  An  aged  elderbush  over- 
shadowme,  and  partly  protruding 
through  these  lights,  serves  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  picture ;  while  a  pa- 
triarchal ash,  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
spreads  its  rugged  arms  over  the  ad- 
joining graveyard.  That  many  such 
windows  as  that  we  have  described 
must  have  existed  in  this  church  ori- 
ginally, may  be  learned  from  the  quan- 
tity of  fragments,  exhibiting  the  same 
form  of  mouldings  and  carvmg,  which 
are  scattered  around,  or  partly  sunk 
in  the  ground,  as  head-stones.  An 
ancient  lavatory  or  piscina  is  still  re- 
maining in  the  enclosure,  on  the  nor-  « 
them  side.  Mr.  Bolton,  in  whose 
demesne  the  church  stands,  has  lately, 
with  laudable  zeal,  removed  the  font 
to  his  garden,  to  preserve  it  from 
further  demolition,  and  being  literally 
ground  away ;  for  it  had  been  used  by 
the  adjoining  peasantry  for  years  as  a 
rub  or  whet-stone,  as  all  loiterers  in 
ancient  cborcbyards  must  be  aware  has 
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been  the  fate  of  many  a  similar  sacred 
utensil.  It  is  perfectly  plain — octagron 
in  8hapc>  and  measures  two  feet  five 
inches  in  diameter.  It  is  evidently  of 
great  antiquity;  and  the  size  of  its 
basin  rather  favours  the  idea  which 
we  stated  in  one  of  our  former  ar- 
ticles, when  alluding  to  the  font  at 
Tallagh,  that  immersion  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  form  of  baptism  em- 
ployed by  the  early  Irish  Christians. 
Now  that  Mr.  Bolton  has  enclosed 
his  domain,  and  that  the  same  means 
of  access  for  mere  knife-grinding  pur- 
poses have  ceased  to  exist,  we  confess 
we  should  like  to  see  this  relic  restored 
to  its  ancient  and  original  site. 

The  adjoining  stream  is  crossed  by 
an  ancient  stone  foot-bridge,  about 
thirty  yards  in  length,  and  supported 
by  two  arches,  of  different  shapes.  It 
is  about  five  feet  in  breadth,  and  does 
not  appear  to  have  ever  had  a  pa- 
rapet. It  is  one  of  the  very  few  foot- 
bridges which  we  have  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  in  this  country  ;  and  if  it  is 
coeval  with  the  church  to  which  it 
leads,  which  in  all  probability  it  is, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  the 
most  ancient  stone  bridge  in  Ireland. 

In  an  adjoining  plantation,  and  not 
above  a  stone's  throw  from  the  church, 
were  lately  discovered  two  subterra- 
nean chambers.  Each  of  these  crypts 
is  formed  entirely  of  unhewi\  stones, 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  beehive 
dome,  but  without  mortar  or  cement, 
the  arch  bcinpr  formed  by  each  tier  of 
stones  projecting  8omewhat  within  that 
beneath,  and  the  summit  completed  by 
a  large  flag,  the  whole  structure  being 
preserved  by  the  ])res.sure  and  weight 
of  the  surrounding  earth :  for  these 
chambers  are  (juile  below  the  surface ; 
and  it  wns  owing  to  the  accidental  cir- 
cumstance of  a  cow  having  ])ressed  in 
one  (if  the  top  Htones,  that  a  know- 
ledge of  their  existence  w  as  obtained. 
From  the  floor  to  the  summit  measures 
upwards  of  nine  ^a^X ;  but  from  the 
drifting  of  some  fine  sand  into  the  in- 
terior of  these  chambers  and  passages, 
^  their  apparent  altitude  at  present  is 
much  less.  This  is  nine  feet  brond,  and 
the  walls  are  not  indenti'd  |>v  either 
niches  or  minor  crvpts.  A  small  quad- 
rangular j»ass,nge,  nine  frrt  in  KiU'th, 
two  anr]  a-half  high,  ami  three  broad, 
and  roof«Ml  with  largt*  fliir^tonf"*,  runs 
in  a  northerlv  tlireetinii,  t'>  another 
chainl)L'r,  exactly  similar  in  everv  re- 
spL'Ct,  but  without  any  other  pa>sage 


leading  from  it  From  the  lint  cliia- 
ber,  a  second  paange,  leading  in  a  wes- 
terly direction,  passes  off,  to  a  distuei 
of  about  fifteen  feet,  where  Its  dimca- 
sions  increase  considerably  ;  bnt  frm 
the  roof  haring  fallen  in,  it  is  not  jKMHi> 
hie  at  present  to  InTcstigate  it  mnea  fa^ 
tber.  We  understand  that  these  chaa- 
bers  were  found  in  this  condition  whn 
first  opened,  a  few  ycmra  ago,  and  Si 
not  contain  either  weapons,  omamcBti, 
or  any  animal  remains,  which  could  is 
any  way  assist  us  in  pronouncing  opoa 
their  probable  use.  Still  the  antiipiBiy 
will  speculate  upon  the  purposes  Ibr 
which  such  structures  were  ervctsdl 
their  ages,  and  the  people  br  whoa 
they  were  built.  Thej  differ  Iron  tbs 
sepulchral  caves,  in  that  the  do^ 
springs  directly  from  the  floor,  sad 
not  from  a  course  of  upright  pilUrH 
such  as  we  find  at  New  Grange,  Dowtfc^ 
and  elsewhere ;  and  in  not  pown  niiy 
niches,  or  minor  chambers — which  loBt 
of  the  smallest  of  these  latter,  as  thst 
at  Netterville  Park  (to  which  we  shsD 
presently  allude)  possesa.  The  stoan 
are  also  much  smaller,  and  totally  ds^ 
void  of  carvings;  and  the  pasi^v 
from  one  to  the  other,  as  weD  as  chtst 
chambers  beinff  sunk  in  the  earth,  sad 
not  surrounded  by  a  mound  of  cb?  sr 
stones,  servo  to  distiiwush  them  itm 
those  of  the  sepulchral  rlsm  Thoe 
can  be  little  doubt  that  tlwj  art  to  bs 
referred  to  pagan  timca,  bcfofc  ths 
use  of  the  arch,  or  tho  advaati^tt  tf 
mortar  were  known,  and  wfff«^  prsh^ 
bly,  employed  as  hrfHtationa  and  gnh 
naries — for  which  thctr  drTnasswdl 
fitted  them — by  some  of  the  rmj  m^ 
people  of  this  island.  The  two 
bers,  and  the  passages  Joat 
are,  in  all  prooabilit/t  bat 
a  large  collection  of  other 
adjoining;  and 
ground  in  the  neigh' 
tion,  which  have  a  rci 
sound,  lends  probability  to . 
ture.  It  is  not  vn^Koy  to  h 
a  troglodyte  village^  oaed  m  i 
as  well  as  a  biding-phfle^  hg 
our  Firbolg  or  Toalhn  IMh 
rigines.  The  place  b  well  wottlif  ef 
further  inT«stigatioo»  fai  thoae  dija  ef 
fieientific  antiquarian  roanvdi  % 
are  sure  the  proprietor 
aid  such  an  nn  ~ 
Itelow  i  T. 
hi".'!!  pr  pill 
northern  »<de. 
a!id  upon  the 
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of  considerable  interest^  claim  our  at- 
tention— Balsoon,  and  Asigh.  The 
former  was  once  the  residence  of  Arch- 
bishop Ussher,  and  is  still  worthy  of  a 
visit,  from  its  ruined  church,  and  an- 
cient graveyard.  The  latter  consists 
of  the  ruins  of  a  castle^  originally  con- 
structed upon  the  type  of  those  at 
Scurlogstown  and  Trubly — a  square 
keep,  with  circular  flanking  towers  at 
the  eastern  and  western  angles.  Like 
other  castles  of  the  pale,  its  summit 
commands  the  most  extended  view,  in- 
cluding a  long  reach  of  the  river  in 
the  upper  and  lower  portions  of  its 
course.  On  the  slope  leading  down  to 
the  river,  we  meet  with  a  small  group 
of  ecclesiastical  ruins — portions  of  the 
walls  of  one  of  the  early  missionary 
churches:  the  middle  wall,  with  a 
square  doorway,  occupying  the  place 
of  a  choir  arch ;  some  broken  frag- 
ments of  stone  mouldings,  and  a  sur- 
rounding graveyard.  Several  noble 
ash-trees,  which  seem  the  peculiar 
growth  of  the  valley  of  the  Boyne, 
shelter  this  ruined  chapel ;  and  the 
luxuriant  crop  of  white  lichens,  which 
have  crept  over  the  walls  and  tomb- 
stones, stamp  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  place. 

As  the  Boyne  passes  through  the 
noble  domain  of  Bellinter,  it  is  again 
broken  into  islands,  a  group  of  which, 
nearly  opposite  Mr.  Preston's  house, 
are  planted  with  considerable  taste. 
This  residence,  which  was  once  the 
seat  of  the  lords  of  Tara,  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Castells,  and  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  domestic  architecture  in 
this  part  of  Meath.  It  consists  of  a 
large  square  central  building,  with  a 
projecting  wing  on  each  side,  connect- 
ed to  it  by  a  colonnade.  The  southern 
road,  to  Navan,  presents  the  traveller 
with  a  fine  view  of  this  mansion,  and 
the  intervening  park. 

In  our  passage  down  the  Boyne,  we 
have  heretofore  confined  our  obser- 
vations and  researches  to  the  scenery 
in  its  immediate  vicinity,  and  the  ob- 
jects which  present  themselves  within 
view  of  its  banks ;  for  were  we  to  ex- 
tend the  field  of  our  inquiry  beyond 
this  limit,  we  greatly  fear  the  readers 
of  a  magazine  might  exclaim,  that  we 
were  writing  a  guide-book  to  the  va- 
rious counties  through  which  this 
river  flows ;  or  imposing  upon  them 
an  antiquarian  history  of  Ireland. 
And  yet,  as  we  stated  at  the  beginning 
of  these  articles,  such  might  be  writ- 


ten from  the  remains  presenting  in 
these  localities;  thus  were  we  inclined 
to  draw  upon  the  sources  of  early 
Irish  history,  from  documents  of  un- 
doubted authenticity,  referring  to  the 
pagan  and  early  christian  times  ;  and 
to  point  with  certainty  to  the  evidences 
which  existing  remains  afford  of  the 
truth  of  the  topography  at  least,  set 
forth  in  those  early  records,  the 
bardic  histories,  which  were  written  in 
the  few  first  centuries  of  the  christian 
era,  we  might  lead  our  readers  from 
Bellinter  Bridge  up  a  gradual  ascent, 
which  rises  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river,  about  two  miles  beyond  this 
spot,  and,  standing  on  a  commanding 
eminence,  point  to  the  grassy  mounds 
of  Tara,  as  a  proof  of  our  position. 
We  might,  aroused  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  the  very  name  inspires,  de- 
scribe the  royal  residences  which  once 
crowned  this  sacred  spot ;  ay,  and  we 
might  still  point  out  the  foundations 
of  these  very  structures.  We  might 
recount  the  monarchs,  Belgic,  Scotic, 
and  Milesian,  from  the  days  of  Slaigne 
and  Dagda  through  the  royal  line  of 
Temur  to  the  subversion  of  paganism, 
and  the  introduction  of  Christianity  in 
Ireland.  We  might  describe  the  great 
assemblies  of  the  chieftains ;  and  while 
we  hold  not  with  superstitious  reve- 
rence by  all  the  bardic  tales  and  poetic 
legends  handed  down  to  us  for  some 
fifteen  centuries,  except  so  far  as  they 
accord  with  common  sense,  or  are 
borne  out  by  collateral  evidence,  we 
could  point  with  pride  to  the  just 
and  wise  laws  which  eminated  from 
the  house  of  Ollamh  Fodlah ;  we  could 
tell  of  the  warrior  of  the  hundred  bat- 
tles ;  the  druid  famed  for  sorcery ; 
the  brehon  wise  in  judgments ;  the 
bard  who  chronicled  in  wild  and 
imaginative  song,  the  half  fabulous 
events  of  a  semi-barbarous  ^e;  the 
kings  renowned  in  story ;  the  Uormacs 
and  Nialls,  and  Dathis ;  but  now 

**  No  more  to  chiefs  and  Uidiet  bright 
The  harp  of  Tara  nrells ; 
The  chord  alone  that  breakf  at  lUght 
lit  tale  of  min  tell*.*' 

We  might,  by  merely  paraphrasing 
the  translations  of  authentic  Irish  his- 
tory, occupy  pages  of  our  memoir  in 
recounting  the  deeds  of  Patrick,  when 
he  converted  the  monarch  and  the 
whole  court  at  Tara.  We  might,  even 
now,  preach  with  his  sermon^  and  en- 
liven   modern  chrisUanity   with  hia 
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hymns.  Or  again,  we  might  trace 
the  Tarioas  rains ;  the  monnd  of  the 
hostages ;  the  rath  of  the  senates  and 
the  rath-na-riogh ;  or  descantupon  the 
various  wells  and  pillars-stones  which 
consecrate  this  spot.  The  Lia-fail,  or 
stone  of  destiny,  supposed  to  have  been 
removed  to  Scone,  and  from  Scone  to 
Westminister,  but  which  is  still  un- 
doubtedly at  Tara,  would  in  itself 
form  a  text  for  an  entire  chapter  upon 
the  civil  history  of  this  kingdom ; 
while  the  remains  of  the  cross  of  St. 
Adamnan,  is  a  fitting  proem  for  an 
hour's  dissertation  on  our  early  eccle- 
siastical writings,  and  the  colonies 
which  sprung  from  this  Isle  of  Saints, 
even  to  the  far-famed  lona.  Or,  to 
come  down  to  later  years,  the  graves 
of  the  croppies,  the  lyrics  of  Tom 
Moore,  and  the  monster  meetings, 
would  lead  us  far  beyond  the  entire 
limits  of  a  magazine. 

For  all  that  is  known,  or  can,  in  all 
probability  be  known  of  the  antiquarian 
lore  and  historic  records  connected 
with  Tara,  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  Dr.  Petrie's  essay  upon  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  that  ancient  seat  of 
learning,  wealth,  and  power.  This 
essay,  which  has  been  published  in 
vol.  xviii,  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy — while  it  stamped 
its  author  as  a  most  profound  scholar, 
acute  observer,  and  a  most  honest  and 
laborious  searcher  after  truth,  with  a 
mind  unbiassed  by  theory,  uninflu- 
enced by  the  dogma  of  the  school,  or 
the  authority  of  names, — has  been 
of  immense  value  to  Irish  history,  not 
only  for  the  sources  of  learning  which 
it  discloses,  but  for  the  lesson  it  teaches 
to  all  future  gleaners  in  this  field  of 
patient  investigation  and  critical  re- 
search. If  Dr.  retrie  had  never  written 
another  line,  nor  established  another 
truth,  this  essay  upon  Tara  would 
have  established  his  fame,  and  formed 
the  model  on  which  the  history  of 
Ireland  may  hereafter  to  be  framed. 

Strangers  and  foreigners  speaking 
the  English  language,  and  Irishmen 
also,  visit  the  site  of  this  regal  city ; 
and  some  carry  with  them  the  quarto 
volume  of  the  Academy's  transactions, 
as  they  would  Murray  s  "  Hand-book 
to  the  Rhine,"  and  expect  that  it  will 
point  out  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
halls  and  courts, s<)poetically  described 
in  some  of  the  English  histories  of 
Ireland.  In  the  one,  however,  they  find 
nothing  but  a  collection  of  earthen 


mounds  and  grassy  undulations^  a 
few  time-worn  stones,  and  an  old 
church-yard,  crowning  the  top  of  ra- 
ther an  unpicturesque  hill ;  and  in  the 
text  of  the  other,  a  mass  of,  to  them, 
dry,  unintelligible  documentary  evU 
dencc,  partly  written  in  a  language  the 
very  characters  of  which  they  are  un- 
acquainted with,  and  interspersed  with 
quaint  old  poems,  containing  names  of 
men  and  thmgs  quite  unpronounceable 
by  their  vocal  organs.  Such  oasoal 
visitors  spend  an  hour  at  Tara,  and 
read  the  commentary  upon  it,  and  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are  none  the  wiser: 
and  this  we  can  fully  conceive.  To 
understand  the  one,  and  effectually  to 
observe  the  other,  requires  a  certain 
quantity  of  schooling  in  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  sources  of  history,  and  an 
eye  practised  to  the  forms  of  ancient 
remains;  and  there  are  hundreds  whose 
valor  or  patriotism  would  not  be  aroused 
on  the  field  of  Marathon,  nor  their  piety 
awakened  amidst  the  ruins  of  lona. 

Were  we  to  allow  ourselyes  the  la- 
titude we  should  desire^  or,  perhaps, 
the  subject  deserves,  we  would  carry 
our  readers  to  the  opposite  hill  of 
Skreen,  and  while  we  pointed  out,  from 
that  elevated  situation,  the  extensive 
prospect  of  the  broad  lands  and  fair 
mansions,  the  castles,  churches,  and 
monasteries,  so  full  of  interest  in  them- 
selves, and  such  embellishments  to 
the  extended  landscape  within  vieWy 
with  the  "Boyne  of  Science"  gliding 
smoothly  by  them,  we  could  also  teU 
of  the  wonders  of  the  locality  whereon 
we  stood,  and  call  to  our  readers'  re- 
collection the  legends  about  the  shrine 
of  Columba,  and  the  history  of  the 
battles  fought  here  by  the  Ostmen  of 
old,  and  refer  to  its  occupation,  in 
more  modern  times,  by  the  Feypos, 
and  Cusacks,  and  Yerdons.  It  is  with 
reluctance  that  we  return  again  to  the 
Boyne ;  for  at  Dunshauzhlin,  a  few 
miles  from  here,  we  could  have  intro- 
duced our  readers  to  some  subjects 
connected  with  the  domestic  life  and 
usages  of  the  Irish  people,  prior  to  the 
tenth  century, — and  have  entered,  at 
some  length,  and  from  most  valuable 
authentic  materials  within  our  reach, 
into  details  concerninff  the  races  of 
cattle  and  animals  ot  the  cfaace,  as 
well  as  those  used  for  domestic  pur- 
poses— from  a  vast  collection  of  wea- 
pons, domestic  implements,  and  cuIi* 
narv  utensils,  and  even  objects  employ- 
ed m  the  toilet,  as  well  as  aa  enonaouf 
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hei^  of  animal  remains^  which  were  dis- 
covered in  that  locality  not  very  long 
ago.  But  these  we  also  fear  to  touch  on; 
and  yet  while  we  cannot  at  present  do 
more  than  direct  the  attention  of  our 
friends  to  these  interesting  localities^ 
and  to  the  subjects  which  they  illns- 
trate^  we  promise  at  a  future^  and 
more  prosperous  day,  should  all  be 
welly  and  health  and  time  preserved 
to  us>  to  conduct  the  pilgrims  of  the 
Boyne  by  each  and  all  of  these  beau- 
teous or  interesting  localities.* 

The  demesnes  of  Dowdstown  and 
Ardsallagh  occupy  the  Boyne*s  bank 
below  Bellinter  Bridge.  At  the  lat- 
ter>  the  Duke  of  Bedford  is  at 
present  erecting  a  handsome  Eliza- 
bethan mansion^  where  report  whis- 
pers that  he  will  spend  some  por- 
tion of  the  year.  St.  Finian  founded 
near  this  the  monastery  of  Escair- 
brauain  ;  but  at  present  even  the  site 
of  that  ancient  edifice  is  unknown. 
The  Boyne  now  turns  nearly  north- 
wards towards  Navan.  Upon  its  left 
bank,  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
river,  and  not  far  from  the  road  lead- 
ing from  Bellinter  to  Navan,  the 
ola  church  of  Kennastown  claims  a 
passing  notice,  from  its  picturesque 
situation,  and  [  its  aifordin?  several 
specimens  of  early  Irish  ecclesiastical 
architecture.  The  circular  choir- 
arch  springing  from  highW-deco- 
rated  imposts,  in  the  early  English 
style,  the  nave  and  east  window,  with 
the  piscina,  afford  a  good  opportunity 
for  studying  one  of  our  churches  of 
the  thirteenth  century ;  and,  in  the 
surrounding  graveyard,  portions  of 
a  cross  and  a  rude  font,  now  used  as 
head-stones,  eive  additional  interest  to 
the  investigation  of  the  tourist ;  while 


some  noble  ash-trees,  the  usual  guar- 
dians of  our  graveyards  and  ruined 
churches,  greatly  assist  to  heighten 
the  picture  of  Kennastown.  At  Kil* 
earn  the  Dublin  road  is  carried  over 
the  Boyne,  by  a  well-built  bridge,  and 
continues  upon  the  western  bank,  be- 
tween which  and  the  river  intervenes 
a  narrow  stripe  of  green  sward,  while 
the  opposite,  or  eastern  bank,  rises 
abruptly  from  the  water's  edge,  and 
forms  a  pleasing  wooded  rampart  from 
Kilcarn  to  Navan. 

The  chief  scenic  beauty  of  the  Boyne 
lies  between  this  point  and  Drogheda. 
Immediately  approaching  Navan,  the 
river  makes  a  bold  sweep  round  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  on  which  stands  the 
ruins  of  Athlumnev  Castle,  the  dila- 
pidated  towers  and  tall  gables  of  which 
shoot  above  the  trees  that  surround 
the  commandiiw  eminence  on  which 
it  is  placed,  whire  glimpses  of  its  broad 
stone -sashed  and  picturesque  win- 
dows, of  the  style  of  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  are  caught  through 
the  openings  in  the  plantation  which 
surrounds  the  height  on  which  it 
stands.  In  front  of  this  ancient  feudal 
hall,  and  immediately  crowning  the 
high  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  is 
placed  an  exceedingly  perfect  and 
most  gracefully  -  shaped  sepulchral 
mound.  It  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
in  Meath  ;  and  as  there  is  every  pros- 
pect of  it  being  shortly  opened  under 
the  direction  of  persons  competent  for 
the  task,  the  antiquary  and  ethnologist 
may  hope  for  the  discovery  of  most  in- 
teresting remains  within  it. 

Of  the  history  of  the  Castle  of  Ath- 
lumney  and  its  adjoining  church, 
there  is  little  known  with  certainty ; 
but  standing  on  the  left  bank  of  the 


*  The  materials  for  these  articles  were  collected  during  excursions  made  to  the 
Boyne  for  health,  amusement,  or  instruction.  They  have  been  published  fVom  a 
desire  to  illustrate  the  scenery  and  antiquities  of  our  native  land.  Although  the 
space  allotted  to  us  in  a  periodical  docs  not  permit  of  lengthened  descriptions  of 
any  of  the  places  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  text,  nor  even  of  our  entering 
into  sufficient  detail  concerning  those  which  fringe  the  very  river's  brink,  the  interest 
and  cariosity  which,  we  arc  told,  has  been  awakened  by  the  rapid  sketches  of  the 
Beauties  of  the  Boyne,  presented  in  this  and  ^he  foregoing  articles,  shall,  ere  long,  be 
gratified  by  an  illustrated  handbook  to  this  ebarming  river,  which  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Publisher  of  the  University  Magazine  to  produce.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  would  direct  our  readers'  attention  to  Mr.  Wakeman's  Archaologia 
Hibernica,  now  in  the  press,  several  of  the  illustrations  of  which  have  been  derived 
from  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  situated  along  the  valley  of  the  Boyne,  or  in 
its  vicimty.  This  little  work,  while  it  will  possess  all  the  valuable^information  ne- 
cessary to  the  tourist  and  the  antiquarian  student — such  .as  was  afforded  in  the 
Dublin  Penny  Journals — will  far  exceed  in  the  number  and  the  beauty  of  its  illus- 
trations anytliing  of  the  kind  yet  produced  in  this  country. 
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Boyne^  opposite  this   pointy  wo  can- 
not help  recalling  the   story  of  the 
heroism  of  its  last  lord.  Sir  Launce- 
lot   Dowdall,    who,    hearing    of   the 
issue   of   the    battle    of   the   Boyne, 
and  the  fato  of  the  monarch  to  whom 
his  family  was  so  long  attached,  and 
fearing  the  approach  of  the  victorious 
English  army,  declared,  on  the  news 
reaching    him,    that   the    Prince    of 
Orange  should  never  rest  under  his 
ancestral  roof.  The  threat  was  carried 
iuto  execution.    Dowdall  set  fire  to  his 
castle  at  nightfall,  and   crossing  the 
Boyne,  sat  down  upon  its  opposite  bank, 
from  whence,  as  tradition  reports,  he 
beheld  the  last  timber   in  his  noble 
mansion  blazing  and  flickering  in  the 
calm   summer's  night,   crash    amidst 
the  smouldering  ruins  ;  and  when  its 
final  eructation  of  smoke  and  flame 
was  given  forth,  and  the  pale  light  of 
morning  was  stealing  over  that  scene 
of  desolation,  with  an  aching  and  a 
despairing  heart  he  turned  from  the 
once  happy  scene  of  his  youth  and 
manhood,   and    flying    to  the   conti- 
nent, shortly  after  his  cowardly  mas- 
ter, never  returned  to  this  country. 
All   that  remains  of  this  castle  and 
estate  were  forfeited  in  1700,     Many 
a  gallant  Irish  soldier  lost  his  life,  and 
many  a  noble    Irish  gentleman   for- 
feited his  broad  lands,  that  day.     We 
wish  their  cause  had  been  a  better  one, 
and  the  monarch  for  whom  they  bled 
more  worthy  such  an  honour. 

Tradition  gives  us  another,  but  by 
no  means  so  probable  a  version  of  the 
burning  of  Athlumney  Castle,  which 
refers  it  to  an  earlier  date.  It  is  said 
that  two  sisters  occupied  the  Castles 
of  Athlumney  and  Blackcastle,  which 
latter  was  situated  on  the  opposite 
bank ;  that  the  heroine  of  the  former^ 
jealous  of  her  rival  in  Blackcastle^ 
took  the  following  means  of  being  re- 
venged. She  made  her  enter  into  an 
agreement,  that  to  prevent  their  man- 
sions falling  into  the  hands  of  Crom- 
well and  his  soldiers,  they  should  set 
fire  to  them  at  the  same  moment, 
OS  soon  as  the  news  of  his  approach 
reached  them^  and  that  a  fire  being 
lighted  upon  one,  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  conflagration  of  the  other.  In 
the  meantime,  the  wily  mistress  of 
Athlumney  had  a  quantity  of  dry 
brush-wood  placed  on  one  of  the 
towers  of  her  castle,  which,  upon  a 
certain  night,  she  lighted ;  and  the 


inhabitants  of  Blackcastle,  perceiving 
the  appointed  signal,  set  fire  to  their 
mansion,  and  burned  it  to  the  groupd. 
In  the  morning  the  deception  was 
manifest.  Blackcastle  was  a  mass  of 
blackened,  smoking  ruios,  while  Ath- 
lumney still  reared  its  proud  form 
above  the  woods,  and  still  afforded 
shelter  to  its  haughty  mistress. 

Like  most  Irish  towns  through 
which  a  river  rans,  the  inhabitants  of 
Navan  have  turned  their  backs  upon 
the  stream,  scarcely  a  glimpse  of 
which  can  be  obtained  from  any  of  its 
narrow,  dirty  streets.  There  is  here 
a  picturesque  weir,  and  immediately 
below  the  bridge  which  crosses  it  on 
the  Drogheda  road,  the  Bojne  receives 
the  Black  water,  which  is  there  nearly  as 
large  as  the  stream  into  which  it  flows. 
There  are  also  two  valuable  and  ex- 
tensive flour  mills  at  this  point.  From 
Navan  to  its  mouth,  though  intersected 
by  several  weirs,  and  descending  se- 
veral rapids,  the  river  has  been  ren- 
dered navigable  by  means  of  a  canal, 
affording  transit  to  lighters  of  several 
tons  burden,  which  convey  a  consider- 
able traffic,  particularly  of  coals  and 
corn,  between  this  place  and  Dro* 
gheda.  Along  the  road  by  this  camd 
the  tourist  can  walk  to  Beauparc,  or, 
descend,  as  we  lately  effected  the  voy- 
age, in  a  rowing-boat,  drawn  by  a 
single  horse — and  this  mode  of  con- 
veyance we  would  strongly  recom- 
mend to  our  friends,  not  only  as  the 
least  fatiguing,  particularly  for  ladies* 
but  also  as  enabling  the  tourist  to 
cross  the  river  at  pleasure*  for  it  is 
only  in  some  places  that  the  oanal  is 
necessary. 

As  we  only  engaged  to  present  our 
readers  with  scenes  of  b^ntj*  or  of 
interest^  we  cannot  be  expected  to 
devote  much  of  our  space  fo  a  descrip- 
tion of  Navan ! — a  dirty,  Ul-buil  Vstrag- 
gling  collection  of  houses*  boasting 
the  honour  of  being  hd^  a  county- 
town.  It  contains*  howerer*  5*000 
inhabitants*  and  is  not  withont  its 
wealthy  trader*  and  thriving  petty 
merchant.  A  church*  obi^l*  infir* 
mary*  brideweU*  work-house*  fever 
hospital,  and  canvas  fever  tents*  nei- 
ther wind  nor  water-proof*  constitute 
its  modern  erections.  It  wa«  origi- 
nally a  parliamentary  boroiwhf  and  in 
olden  times  was  a  phice  of -consider- 
able note,  having  b^  walled  by  Hugh 
de    Lacy*  and  containing  an  abbey^ 
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founded  by  Jocelyn  de  Nangle,  on  the 
site  now  occupied  by  a  barrack.  In 
the  barial  ground,  are  some  sculptured 
figures,  in  relief.  It  is  probable  that 
a  cross  existed  in  this  town ;  and,  in 
all  likelihood,  it  stood  in  the  market- 
place, where  all  the  passing  funerals 
now  make  a  solemn  circuit. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Navan,  the 
scene  reminds  one  strongly  of  some' of 
the  views  upon  the  Dutch  canals.  The 
river  here  is  deep,  and  its  current 
slow,  the  force  of  the  water  being 
retained  by  a  weir  lower  down.  On 
the  left  bank  stands  Blackcastle,  the 
seat  of  the  Fitzherberts— a  square, 
modem  building,  designed  more  for 
comfort  than  architectural  beauty — 
but  the  grounds,  which  are  naturally 
picturesque,  are  well  laid  out,  and 
afibrd  manv  pleasing  prospects  of 
woodland  glade  and  sloping  meadow, 
as  you  descend  the  river;  and  the 
wood  which  skirts  the  stream  throws 
a  cool  refreshing  shade  on  its  left 
bank,  for  above  a  mile  of  its  course. 
A  mile  below  Navan*  there  is  a  large 
flax  factory,  which,  like  other  similar 
establishments,  though  highly  advan- 
tageous to  the  country,  is  no  ad- 
dition to  the  picturesqueness  of  the 
scenery. 

Beyond  this  mill  we  pass  an  abrupt 
bank,  called  Knock-a-Raymon,  m 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  a  vast  quantity 
of  animal  remains,  and  some  sepulchrsJ 
urns  in  small  kistvaens  were  dis- 
covered. It  was  evidently  one  of  the 
barrows  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants ; 
and  we  record  it  here,  not  from  any 
present  interest  attached  to  it — for  it 
is  now  but  a  potato  garden,  but  be- 
cause we  feel  that  the  name  and  lo- 
cality of  every  spot  of  Irish  ground 
in  which  such  records  of  our  ancestry 
are  discovered,  should  be  carefully 
noted,  in  order  that  the  historian  and 
the  searcher  into  the  unpublished 
manuscripts  and  archives,  which  are 
now,  for  the  first  time,  being  properly 
examined,  may  have  a  reference  to  the 
exact  spot— 'for  a  vast  number  of  these 
cairns  and  tumuli  are  alluded  to  in 
the  annab  referring  to  the  pagan  oc- 
cupation of  this  country.  Not  far 
firom  this  point,  we  find  the  sacred 
well  of  Tubber  Ruadh ;  and  now  the 
right  bank  spreads  out  into  broad 
nwadows,  yellowed  with  the  bright 
blossoms  of  the  butter-cups. 

At  the  first  lock  upon  the  canal,  an 
Voim  XXX^No.  180. 


abrupt  precipitous  hill  is  crowned  by 
a  minor  tumulus,  the  Knockmiuaune, 
or  Kids'  Hill,  the  view  from  the  sum- 
mit of  which  commands  the  church  of 
Ardmulchan,  and  two  of  the  most  in- 
teresting objects  in  the  beauties  of  the 
Boyne — the  round  tower  of  Donough- 
more,  and  the  grey  massive  castle  of 
Dunmoe.  Seen  from  this  point,  the 
tall  slender  tower  rising  out  of  the 
green  woods  of  Blackcastle,  and  cut- 
ting clear  and  sharp  on  the  horizon, 
against  the  blue  sky,  forms  an  object  of 
intense  interest  and  beauty  in  this  most 
charming  landscape  ;  and  lower  down 
upon  the  river^s  bank,  the  ancient 
fortress  of  the  D*Arcys  stands  in 
gloom  and  grandeur  on  a  brown  and 
verdureless  niound,  without  a  tree  or 
a  single  spot  of  sreen  to  relieve  the 
sombre  hue  of  its  high  walls  and 
flanking  towers. 

The  contrast  between  these  two 
memorials  of  the  art  and  history  of 
this  country,  is  very  striking,  and  tells 
the  tale  of  times  to  boast  of,  and  also 
to  mourn.  The  stately,  chaste,  and 
simple  style  of  the  early  pillar,  whose 
age  cannot  be  far  from  fourteen  hun- 
dred years,  added  to  the  knowledge 
which  we  possess  of  the  erection  of 
the  little  church  adjoining,  points  to 
the  first  preaching  of  Christianity  in 
our  island,  when  a  iew  devout  Chris- 
tians and  some  of  the  early  fathers  of 
the  Irish  church  settled  round  these 
buildings,  and  passed  a  life  of  pasto- 
ral quiet  and  simplicity;  and  now, 
surrounded  by  patriarchal  timber,  and 
reverenced  by  the  people,  it  remains 
almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  came  from 
the  hands  of  the  mason  ;  and  may  re- 
main for  centuries  yet  to  come,  unless 
some  of  our  curious  and  infatuated 
pseudo-antiquaries  should  be  allowed 
to  grope  under  its  foundation,  for  frag- 
ments of  human  bones  to  decorate 
their  museums,  or  give  to  the  vulgar 
and  uninformed  some  fancied  proof 
of  a  theory  as  unintelligible  as  it  is 
absurd.  Turn  to  the  castle  of  the 
D'Arcys^-a  thing  comparatively  of 
yesterday,  marking  the  boundary  of 
the  English  pale :  it  tells  of  the  worst 
'days  of  misrule  in  this  unhappy  land, 
where,  without  conquering  the  proud 
hearts  or  gaining  the  warm  affections 
of  the  Irish,  the  Anelo-Norman 
barons,  who,  with  mtdled  hearts  as 
well  as  backs,  neither  civilized  nor  en- 
riched the  country,  resided  amongst 
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us.*  It  is  now  fast  falling  into  decay, 
and  in  a  few  years  more  will  be  but 
a  great  cairn  of  stones. 

A  bridge  crossed  the  Royne  below 
this  point  in  former  days,  a  single 
arch  of  which,  upon  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  still  remains.  Before  its 
complete  demolition,  it  went  by  the 
name  of  Farginston'p,  or  **the  Rob- 
bers'" Bridge,  tradition  says,  on  ac- 
count of  some  noted  horse-stealers,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  hav- 
ing made  it  their  chief  report ;  the 
country  people  also  tell  us,  that  Crom- 
well's army  crossed  over  it  in  its  pas- 
sage up  the  Boyne.  and  a  village 
poet,  named  Courtney,  has  celebrated 
this  ancient  pass  in  some  doggerel 
rhymes,  which  still  live  in  the  mouths 
of  the  neighbouring  peasantry.  The 
ancient  name  was  '*  Babe's  Bridge," 
and  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest 
bridges  upon  the  Boyne,  may  be 
learned  from  Grace's  Annals,  where 
we  read,  that,  in  the  year  ISSO, 
**  there  was  also  a  great  flood,  espe- 
cially of  the  Boyne,  by  which  all  the 
bridges  on  that  river,  except  Babe's, 
were  carried  away,  and  other  mischief 
done,  at  Trim  and  Drogheda." 

At  Navan  the  Boyne  resumes  its  ori- 
ginal, north-eastern  direction.  The 
next  points  of  interest  are,  Ardmulchao 
church,  upon  the  right ;  and  nearly  op- 
posite it,  Dunmoe  Castle,  upon  the  len. 
And,  here  the  true  beauties  of  the 
Bojne,  its  real  Uhine-like  characters 
commence,  and  crowd  upon  us  for  the 
next  few  miles  of  its  course.  High 
beetling  crags,  crowned  by  feudal 
halls,  and  ruined  chapels ^steep  pre- 
cipitous banks  covered  with  the  no- 
blest nionarchs  of  the  forest — dells, 
consecrated  to  the  moonlight  dance  of 
sprites  and  eltins,  and  rock?,  memorable 
for  their  tales  of  love,  and  legends  of 
the  olden  time,  catch  the  eye  at  every 
turn  in  this  noble  stream,  presenting 
new  beauties,  ever  varying  pictures, 
here  in  sunshine,  there  in  shade  ;  with 
charming  bits  of  scenery,  which  sim- 
ple prose  cannot  describe  ;  the  pain- 
ter's art  alone  can  embo'Iy,  or  give  an 
accurate  representation  of  these.     We 

'*  Stnp  ni^t  for  brftkv,  and  we  itay  ni>t  for  ftone  (** 


clear  and  blue  the  «tream  mns  fast* 
and  we  must  onward  with  its  coarw, 
skimming  lightly  oTer  its  snrfaei^ 
rather  eiiniting  inqidr/  by  oar  re- 
marks, and  directing  attention  in  onr 
researches,  than  attempting  anything 
like  an  elaborate  description. 

Dunmoe  Castle  stands  on  a  con- 
manding  eminence,  aboTO  one  €}/(  the 
fords  npon  the  Boyne,  and  mnst  hart 
been  originally  a  position  of  consider- 
able strength.  The  stones,  bowern', 
with  which  it  is  built,  were  remarkably 
small,  in  consequence  of  whicfa  it  is 
yearl jT  cmnbling  into  a  ahapelees  mass 
of  rums.  It  is  an  oblong  nilcy  with  eir> 
colar  flanking  towen  on  its  river  fiMb 
which  measures  seren^-thrce  ftcC  h 
was  originally  bailt,  it  u  said,  fay  Ds 
Lacy,  but  the  present  atmetnre  bsars 
the  eridence  of  an  Anglo- Norman  keen 
of  the  sixteenth  centorr.  It  has  had 
many  masters,  and  stooo  aercral  sic|pr« 
in  its  day.  Daring  the  dvil  war  of  164 1, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Englisfa  fbrcm 
near  Julianstown,  an  Irish  deCachmcM 
was  sent  to  take  Donmoe ;  but  Cap* 
tain  Power,  who  comnftinded  it,  with 
a  mere  handful  of  mea,  so  loag  and 
bravelT  resisted  hu  aaaailaBta,  that  dbs 
latter  had  to  resort  to  stratagem  to 
take  it,  and  by  prodociqg  a  Ibtgid  or. 
der  from  the  lords  josticesit  ** 
Borlase,  indnced  itsi_ 
surrender  the  easUe  and 
Dublin.  Cromwell,  H  b 
passing  shot  at  it  from  Cfao 
bank  of  the  Boyne,  bat  did 
worthy  of  fhrther  notieaw 
which  he  fired  at  DamBoo,or  om  shovi 
as  such,  was,  until  a  very  rteaat 
used  as  a  weight  at  a 
crane.  This  cnstle  waa 
used  as  a  mansion  wfaOa  Jaaas  Iht 
Second  was  in  Ireland.  Hi 
was  D*  Arcy,  whose  naaa  h  i 
associated   with    it. 

state  that  an  andergrooad  . ^ 

from  it  nnder  the  Bojaa  to  tibt 

site  bank.     Donmoo  waa  banal' in 

1799,  but  aportiaa  of  iSb^  jmd  t^ 

mained  within  tba 

sent  generation.  Whhia 

enclosure,  a  small 

mausoleum  of  Ha 


BoC  think  it 


lias  it  strurk  the  Tiin*.»  Commissioner,  who  rnmmaaned  Iha 
a«;aiii>t   thi'  Irish   liiiidlunN,  that   thv  f;reat  mtgoritT  of  them 
Kii;;li-«li  (lifxrnt  /     K  it  known  to  the  world,  that  while  ^■^f<ith 
roiiir  the  pr4ipri«'ti»rs,  there  never  waft  any  importation  of  I 
Kngiiah  }fumt.'n  into  tho  soutlx^rn  and  western  parts  of  Irdaadf 
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latter  ia  noir  a  filtb;  dungeon,  eipoied 
to  the  atmagphere,  and  atrawn  witb  the 
bones  and  coffins  of  the  descendants  of 
this  once  noble  family.  Some  twenty 
years  more,  and  the  traveller  will  have 
to  inquire  Tor  the  site  of  this  celehrated 
oaatle  of  the  pale. 

The  ruins  of  Ardmnlchan  top  one 
of  the  highest  banks  above  a  bold 
stretch  of  the  river,  and  consist  of  a 
tall  square  tower  or  belfry,  and  the 
remains  of  a  church,  which  atands  sur- 
rounded by  an  ancient  graveyard,  and 
some  walls,  believed  to  be  part  of  one 
of  the  castles  of  the  Tyirells.  By 
an  inqnisition  taken  in  the  tenth  of 
James,  it  was  found  that  in  the  pariah 
church  of  St.  Mary  (Ardmulchan)  was 
a  perpetual  chantry  of  one  priest,  who 
was  constantly  to  celebrate  service 
tberrin,  and  tbia  chantry  waa  a  body 
corporate.  It  at  present  belongs  to 
the  rectory  of  Punatown.  That  this 
tower  is  composed  of  the  material  of 
some  earlier  building,  may  be  learned 
firom  the  fact  of  the  lintel  in  one  of 
its  doors  being  formed  of  an  ancient 
sculptured  tombstone,  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  wood-cut.   A  very  beau. 


tiful  well  is  worthy  of  remark  below 
this  spot.  A  abort  distance  beyond 
the  church,  we  meet  with  an  ancient 
military  fort,  consisting  of  a  circular 
mound,  enclosed  with  a  fosae  and  ram- 
part. A  grove  of  ash-treea  now 
cover*  the  entire,  their  tall,  slender 
stems  permitting  the  outline  of  this 
ancient  relic  to  be  seen  at  a  consider- 
able distance,  while  their  feathery  tops 
form  an  umbrageons  shadow  to  the 
whole,  in  a  deep  pool  in  the  river, 
oppoaite  Taaffe'a  lock,  called  Lug- 
Gorrom,  or  the  Blue  Hole,  it  i*  Nnid 
that  the  bella  of  Ardmulchan  church 
were  throwu  at  the  time  of  the  Re- 
formation. 

Our  next  point  of  interest  is  Stack- 
allan,  or  Broad-Boyne  Bridge, — or, 
as    it    is     called    in    Irish,    Bugh- 


na-Boinne,  where  another  military 
fort,  similar  to  that  at  Ardmnl- 
chan preaents  on  the  right  bank. 
The  river  here  forma  a  smooth 
glass-like  sheet  of  water,  and  below 
the  bridge  afTords  us  one  of  those 
striking  effects  which  the  veirs  upon 
the  Boyne  exhibit — of  a  long  un- 
broken tioe  of  liquid,  bent  into  a 
graceful  curve,  goldened  with  the 
sunshine,  as  it  ^ides  in  swift,  but 
silent  track  over  the  long  horse-shoe 
fall,  and  then  breaking  into  a  million 
streams — its  spray  dancing  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  its  bubbles  reflecting  all 
the  prismatic  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, as  it  again  springs  onward  in 
its  course.  These  charming  eCFects, 
whether  varied  by  the  grey  mor- 
ning's light,  or  the  evening's  uncertain 
haze,  or  having  an  air  of  obacurity 
thrown  over  them  by  the  rays  of 
mist  which  rise  and  play  round  the 
fall,  or  float  like  phantoms  over  the 
broad  surface  of  the  river — here  as- 
suming the  figure  of  a  stately  vessel, 
there  rising  into  a  tall  castelUted  form 
— creeping  under  the  arches  of  bridges, 
re-appearing  in  an  instant,  wrapping 
in  Uieir  shroud  the  aged  trees,  which 
dip  into  the  waters — drifting  again 
along  the  surface,  like  the  broken 
frwmenls  of  some  tall  iceberg,  and 
suddenly  lifted  above  the  mirror  on 
which  they  play,  leaving  the  sur&oe  on 
which  they  had  appeared  to  breathe^ 
again  unbroken  on  its  oatJine,  add  Dot 
little  to  keep  those  scenes  in  our  re- 
membrance. If  we  stand  at  sundown, 
on  the  bridge  of  Slane,  when  there  is 
any  body  of  water  in  the  river,  on  a 
calm  summer's  evening,  listening  to 
the  soothing  monotony  of  the  fall,  and 
cast  our  eye  over  the  brood  reach  of 
the  Boyne,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck 
with  the  effect  which  we  have  here  at- 
tempted to  describe. 

Could  we  here  digress,  we  should 
visit  the  college  of  St.  Columba, 
which  has  attracted  of  late  so  much 
notice  in  the  public  prints  ;  but  our 
apace  forbids  it.  At  another  season, 
and  in  another  place,  we  shall  not 
fail  to  do  BO.  To  be  honest,  we 
must  confesa,  that  we  have  not  yet 
examined  into  the  working  of  this 
establiabment ;  and,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, we  do  not  think  it  would 
be  Juat,  either  towards  ourselvea  or 
the  patrons  and  supporters  of  Stack- 
allan  Seminary,  to  express  an  opinion 
for  or  against  it,  from  mere  hearsay 
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or  public  report.  In  one  of  our  ex- 
cursions to  the  Boyne»  as  we  sat  upon 
this  bridge,  admiring  the  surrounding 
scenery,  we  asked  an  old  countryman^ 
who  entered  into  conversation  with 
us>  what  sort  of  people  now  inhabited 
Lord  Boyne's  noble  mansion.  ''Throthf 
sir/*  said  he,  <*  myself  doesn't  rightly 
know — there's  various  reports  about 
thim  in  the  counthry,  but  I'm  tould 
they're  a  sort  of  Fuseleers" 

In  the  vicinity  of  this  bridge,  the 
bardic  annalists  declare,  was  one,  if 
not  the  chief,  of  the  royal  cemeteries-^ 
the  Brugh-na-Boinne,  where  the  mo- 
narchs  of  Tara  were  interred  of  old. 
It  would  form  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting antiquarian  inquiries  connected 
with  the  subject  of  ancient  topography, 
particularly  referring  to  the  Boyne,  to 
decide  upon  the  exact  locality  of  these 
ancient  burial-places  so  frequently  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Dinnsenchus,  the 
Leabharna  h-Uidhre,andby  Keating, 
Kenneth  O'Hartigan,  Dr.  Petrie, 
O' Donovan,  and  others,  as  well  as  the 
situation  of  Ross-na-Righ,  the  house 
of  Cletech,  and  other  localities,  con- 
stantly alluded  to  in  the  manuscripts, 
and  which  must  be  situated  between 
this  point  and  Dowth,  the  last  of  the 
sepulchral  pyramids  of  any  note  upon 
the  Boyne.  There  were  nine  chief 
cemeteries  of  Erin  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Christianity,  and  to  that 
now  under  consideration,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  reference  is  made 
in  one  of  the  manuscripts  alread? 
alluded  to  : — a  vellum  autograph 
copy  of  the  "  History  of  the  Cemete- 
ries." *'  And  he  (Cormac),  told  hif 
people  not  to  bury  him  at  Brugh,  (be- 
cause it  was  a  cemetery  of  idolaters) ; 
for  he  did  not  worship  the  same  God 
as  any  of  those  interred  at  Brugh ; 
but  to  bury  him  at  Ross-na-Rtgh, 
with  his  face  to  the  east.  He  after- 
wards died,  and  his  servants  of  trust 
held  a  council,  and  came  to  the  reso- 
lution of  burying  him  at  Brugh,  the 
place  where  the  kings  of  Tara,  his 
predecessors,  were  buried.  The  body 
of  the  king  was  afterwards  thrice 
rai.Hcd  to  be  carried  to  Brugh,  but  the 
Boyne  swelled  up  thrice,  so  as  that  ther 
could  not  come  ;  so  that  they  observed, 
that  it  was  violating  the  judgment  of 
a  prince  to  break  through  this  testa- 
ment of  the  king  ;  and  they  afterwards 


di^  hit  grmTe  at  Roes-iift-Righ,  ■■  he 
himself  bad  ordered.***  And,  again, 
«  The  nobles  of  the  Tunthn  da  Da- 
naan  were  used  to  bury  nt  Bmgh.* 
And  the  Dittdn,  as  well  m  Boinn,  the 
wife  of  Necbtany  penonigca  referred 
to  in  our  opening  nrdelet  were  alao  in- 
terred in  this  place.  The  river  here  wen 
desenrea  the  name  of  Bngli-Da-Boianc^ 
(the  broad  Bojne),  whidi  it  still  re* 
tains.  Some  ancient  pagan  remcflh 
brances  and  saperstitions  attached  to 
this  locality,  np  to  a  very  recent  date; 
and,  at  apattem  which  used  to  be  held 
here  some  years  ago,  it  waa  mttimifj 
for  the  people  to  swim  their  cattle 
across  the  riTcr  at  this  spot*  as  a  cham 
against  certain  disaasesj  aa  m  tormm 
times  they  drove  them  throMli  tfas 
Gap  of  Tara.  We  alao  iad  Tnbbsr 
Tamnie  (St.  Sinohea's  well)  in  the  n- 
cinity. 

To  many  of  oar  readcnb  bowew, 
and  most  of  the  tonriala  who  may  M» 
low  oar  wanderingSfOr  re^miea^aids 
book  in  theur  exonrtioiit  a  mofo  mtcr- 
esting  subject  than  eren  fSkm  tombs  ef 
kings,  invites  us  onward  ;  Ibr  the  wood> 
crowned  heights  and  lealjf  banks  ef 
BeauparCy  one  of  the  moet  pieCnresees 
spots  in  Ireland,  and  the  noble  » 
mesne  of  Slans^  lie  Immediately  bs^ 
fore  us.  Bevottd  the  ftU  of  Staekal- 
Ian,  we  pau  throqgh  the  moat  Mieism 
scenery,  particularly  aloM  tbe  kft 
bank,  where  groves  of  neble 
trees  and  agra  eheatnnti 
heights,  and  an  nndvwood  of 
thorns,  and  sweetbriara  maallB  mb 
the  undnUting  snrlheo  of  the  skonsW 
neath,  till  we  pau  the  i^  and  hri%e 
of  Cruisetown,  where  we 
selves  to  the  centre  oi  the 
bestow  an  equal  share  of 
upon  both  banks.  Hciotefiver 
a  number  of  sudden  amnm 
ing  presenting  na  witk  n 
more  beautiful  Ann  lla 
The  hanks  qiri^g  \if^ 
from  the  watsr*8  e4g%  ao  thnft  ii 
places  the  massive  tree^  rU^g  in 
of  the  most  gorgeetm  Ml^gsw 
toppling  over  as  from 
and  darken  the  deep  ameotfi  poab  Ih9 
overhang.  Upon  a 
air  of  cidm  rtpoee  pervatfaa  tun  ^ali 
the  very  songstma  of  tibe 
hushed  in  MndraliMi 
to  disturb  the 
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here  gradually  steal  over  the  heholder. 
On  the  right,  the  modern  mansion  of 
Beauparc  peeps  through  the  never- 
ending  green  of  tall  pines,  sycamores, 
oaks  and  elms.  On  the  left,  the  ivy-man- 
tled walls  of  Castle  Dexter  raise  them- 
selves f  hove  the  dark  plantation,  con- 
trasting the  times  of  feudal  rule  and 
massive  defensive  architecture,   with 
its  light  domestic  neighbour  of  more 
modern  date.      The  limestone  rock, 
twisted  into  a  variety  of  curious  con- 
tortions, breaks  through  the  surface, 
and  relieves  the  eye,  almost  satiated 
with  the  endless  variety  both  of  colour 
and  form  of  the  foliage.     Through  oc- 
casional openings  we  obtain  glimpses 
of  long  vistas,  formed  by  the  overhang- 
ing boughs,  and  terminated  by  glades 
of  turf,  on  which  the  sun  beams  with 
unusual  splendour.    The  river  spreads 
out,  and  the  sun  again  glances  upon  its 
smooth  waters ;  the  massive  perpendi- 
cular rock  of  Fenner — about  which  we 
could  tell  many  a  fairy  legend,  and  re- 
count many  a  tale  of  love — rears  aloft 
its  giant  form,  with  its  fir-fringed  sum- 
mit ;  and  then  as  we  float  downward 
with   the   stream,   enjoying    beauties 
scarcely  known,  and  little  noticed  in 
this   country,  the  modern   Castle  of 
Slane  suddenly  bursts  upon  us,  standing 
on  a  most  commanding  situation,  and  ap- 
pearing, with  its  surrounding  wooded- 
nills,   the  back-ground  of  a  picture 
framed  by  the  elevated  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  wnich  here  spreads  out  in  front 
of  it  into  a  noble  sheet  of  water,  for 
which  there  does  not,  at  first  view, 
seem  any  exit. 

Slane  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Conyngham,  and  memorable 
in  modern  times,  from  its  being  hon- 
oured by  the  visit  of  a  King,  stands 
on  a  swelling  bank  of  verdant  green 
sward,  rising  gradually  from  the  river. 
It  is  a  large  castellated  mansion,  with 
towers  and  embattled  parapets,  but 
not  boasting  much  beauty  of  architec- 
tural design.  It  is  principally  the  sur- 
rounding scenery,  the  combinations  of 
sylvan  beauty  formed  by  its  own  exten- 
sive demesne,  blending  with  that  of 
Beauparc,  the  neighbouring  woods  of 
other  seats,  the  charming  associations 
awakened  by  the  ancient  ruins  stand- 
ing on  the  romantic  shores  of  its  noble 
river,  and  the  highly -cultivated  land- 
scape on  all  sides,  which  claim  for 
Slane  Castle  the  eulogiums  of  its  mo- 
dem describers.  Leaving  this  ancient 
residence  of  the  Flemings,  the  first 


lords  of  Slane,  we  drift  onward,  still  on 
the  northern  bank,  and  land  at  the  her- 
mitage of  St.  Erk,  which  stands  upon 
the  shore  immediately  below  the  cas- 
tle, embosomed  within  the  dark  sha- 
dows of  a  grove  of  ancient  yews — one 
of  the  most  romantic  ruins  of  its  date 
and  style  in   Ireland.      Considerable 
portions  of  this  picturesque  ruin  still 
exist.     It  takes  its  name    from  the 
first  Bishop  of  Slane,  who  was  con- 
secrated   by   St.    Patrick,   and  died 
A.  D.  514.     It  was  afterwards  the  re- 
treat of  Malachi  and  Donat  O'Brien, 
two  hermits,  who  resided  here  in  1512. 
Over  the  pointed  door  we  find  the 
fleur-de-lis,  and  upon  the  inner  door- 
way some  rose  ornaments,  very  un- 
usual in  Irish  architecture.     Within 
the  little  chapel,  we  find  the  tomb  of 
the  Earls  of  Drogheda,  and  upon  the 
walk  above  the  hermitage,  there  lies  a 
handsome  sculptured  stone,  evidently 
a  portion  of  an  ancient  tomb,  and  well 
worthy  the  attentive  examination  of  the 
antiquarian  student.     From  the  mix- 
ture of  round  and  pointed  arches,  as 
well  as  the  evident  difference  in  the 
styles  of  masonry,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  building  was  erected  or  remo- 
delled at  two  different  eras. 

Let  us  pass  under  the  handsome 
gate  of  Slane  demesne,  through  the 
neat  little  town  adjoining,  where,  at 
its  comfortable  hotel  we  can  enjoy 
as  good  a  glass  of  claret,  and  receive 
as  good  cheer,  as  at  any  similar  esta- 
blishment with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed; and  then  climb  the  hill  which 
rises  over  the  town. 

Here,  pilgrim,  stop  ;  rest  on  yonder 
monumental  slab,  beneath  the  sha- 
dow  of  that  tall,  ivy-mantled  tower, 
the  belfry  of  the  cathedral — it  once 
was  gorgeous  with  the  shrines  of  Fa- 
thers, and  illumed  by  many  a  flicker- 
ing taper ;  though  now  the  hemlock 
fills  its  aisles,  and  the  purple  foxglove 
waves  its  lonely  banneret.  The  ground 
whereon  we  stand  is  sacred,  conse- 
crated by  the  footprints  of  our  pa- 
tron-saint, hallowed  by  the  dust  of 
kings ;  look  abroad,  over  the  wide, 
undulating  plains  of  Meath,  or  to  the 
ereen  hills  of  Louth  : — where  in  the 
broad  landscapes  of  Britain  find  we  a 
scene  more  fruitful  and  varied,  or  one 
more  full  of  interesting,  heartstirring 
associations  ?  Look  from  the  tall, 
pillar-like  form  of  the  yellow  steeple 
at  Trim,  which  rises  in  the  distance,  to 
where  yon  bright  blue  line  marks  th^ 
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meeting  of  the  sea  and  sky  below  the 
Maiden  tower  at  Drogheda,  and  trace 
the  clear  blue  waters  of  the  Bojne, 
winding  through  this  lovely,  highly  cul- 
tivated landscape,  so  rich  in  all  that  can 
charm  the  eye,  and  awaken  the  imagina- 
tion ;  take  into  view  the  hills  of  Skreen 
and   Tara;    pass   your  eye  orer  the 
woods  of  Hayes,  Ardmulchany  Beaa- 
parc ;    look    down  into  the  wooded 
mounds  and  broad  pastures  of  Slane  ; 
follow  the  Boyne  below  you,  as  it  dances 
by  each  ford  and  rapid,  to  where  the 
great  pyramids  of  western   Europe^ 
Knowth,    New   Grange,  and  Dowth 
rise  on  its  left  bank  ;  see  you  not  the 
groves  of  Netterville,    Townley-haW, 
and  Old  Bridge,  marking  the  battlefield 
of  1690,  with  the  ill-fated  hill  of  Do- 
nore,  obtruding  its  long-remembered 
tale  of  regal  cowardice  upon  us  ?   Be- 
yond those  hills  that  border  Louth  lie 
Mellifont  and  Monasterboice.     Those 
steeples  and  turrets  which  rise  in  the 
lower  distance  were  shattered  bv  the 
balls  of  Cromwell ;    and   that    knoll 
which  juts  above  them   is  the   Mill 
Mount  of  Drogheda.    What  a  nicture 
have   we  here,  from  this   Ricnmond 
Hill,  of  Iriah  scenery  ?     What  an  ex- 
tensive page  of  Irish  history  does  it  un- 
fold to  us  ?     What  recollections  gush 
upon  us  as  we  stand  by  the  Abbey  of 
Slane,  and  take  in  this  noble  prospect 
at  a  glance  ?  The  records  and  the  foot- 
prints of  two  thousand  years  are  all 
before  us — the   solemn   procession  of 
the  simple  shepherd  to  the  early  pagan 
mound ;  the  rude  slinger  standing  on 
the   earthen  circle  ;  the  Druid  fires, 
paling  l>efore  the  hright  sun  of  Chris- 
tianity ;    the   cadence   of    the    round 
toner's  bell ;  the  matin  and  the  ves- 
per hymn  swelling  from  the  hermit's 
cell,  or  early  missionary  church ;  the 
|jriiud  galleys  and  glancing  swords  of 
fierce  northern  hordes  ;  the  smoking 
ruins  <}f  church  and  tower  ;  the  shout 
of  rival  elans  in  civil  feuds ;  the  lances 
and  banners  of  Norman  soldiers ;  the 
inoat,  and  fusse,  and  drawbridge  of  the 
keep,  still  echoing  hark  the  strife  of 
ho>tile  ranks — the  native  for  his  soily 
the  stran^'er  for  his  hire  ;  the  ford  de- 
fended, and   the  castle  won  ;  the  pil- 
grim's croNMy  the  stately  ahbc}*,  and  the 
bjinm'H   hull ;    in    church,    the    stole 
ejected  for  the  surplice ;  the  town  be- 
sieged, the  citv  Hacketl ;  and   then  the 
rattle,  and  the  roar,  and  smoke  of  re- 
cent battle — have,  one  and  all,  their 


epodity  nuns*  siteiy  or  hiatorj  legiUj 
inscribed  upon  thii  picture. 

The  esrly  Irish  name  of  Slase  was 
Ferta-fer-feiOf  the  gravee  of  the  mm 
of  Feic,  and  one  of  tlie  ftrit  a»> 
ticea  which  onr  annab  eontam  rriates 
to  a  most  remarkable  opoeh  in  the  his* 
tory  of  thii  conntrj.  We  mentiomd 
that  Patrick  landed  al  the  Boyne's 
mooth»  and  aftervards  naMed  np  that 
river's  bank  into  Meatli.  Althoqgh 
lome  months  in  the  ialand*  it  ia  net 
said  that  he  made  any  extcoaive  or  ra- 
markabk  eonveraiona  to  ChrUtianiKv 
till  the  Baater  of  483,  oo  the  Thvv 
day  night  before  wlubh  «e  raad  ^ 
following  aeooont  of  hint  M  coUertad 
from  the  variona  Uvea  «^  St.  PWriak 
by  Usaher  and  Cdgan*  and  thaa 
denaed  bj  the  learned  Dr. 


•'Having  got  a  tent  pttchad 
(Slane),  be  made  praparatioBa  for 
bratiog  the  festival  of  Eaater,  a 
cordingly  IMtcd  the  |rattihal  fra 
nightfall.     It  happened  tint, 
very  time,  the  King  I^ 
assembled  prinoaa  i 
religioos  featival,  of 
formed  a  part.    There 
law  that,  at  the  time  of  tUa  fmtival, 
fire  should  be  kindled  for  a 
distance  all  aronnd,  nntU 
fire  should  be  lighted  In  tJ 
of  Temoria,  or  Tarah.    St. 
fire  was,  however,  Ughted 
of  the  palace,  and  befaif  eei 
heights  of  Tarah,  euhed 
ishment.    On  the  hing^  ~ 
could  be  the  canae  oflt, 
thus  dare  to  infrioge  the  lav,  the 
told  htm  that  it  waa  naueaaarj  te 
that    fire    extingniahod 
whereas,  if  allowed  te  raaaaln.  k 
get  the  better  of  thair  iraa, 
about  the  downfkll  of  Ua 
Leoffaire,    enraged 
getting  thia  Iniora 

Slane  with  a  eonal 

followera,  and  one  or  tvre  ef  the 
pal  magi,  for  the  pnrpeae  ef  « 
nating  thoae  violatora  of  the  Inv. 
arrived  within  soma  diatanea  fl 
the  tent  waa,  they  aat  dewi 
Patrick  waa  aeat  rar,  with  mi 
appear  before  the  hfa^ 
coant  of  hia  condnet.    U 
that  no  one  ahonid 
of  respect,  or  riae 

but,  un  hia  praaai      _      

them,  II ore,  aen  ef  DaM  dbel 
injuBctioB,  and  atannw  h^ 
him.  and,  reoaivlag  the  aMn  ' 
became  a  beUevar. 
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trick  at  Tara,  and  its  results,  are  set 
forth  in  the  various  lives  of  the  saint. 
A  nobler  spot  on  which  to  raise  the 
beacon  of  Christianity  could  not  possi- 
bly be  chosen.  Had  we  space  at  pre- 
sent, we  should  like  to  follow  the 
itinerary  of  St.  Patrick  up  the  Boyne ; 
it  might  form  a  guide  to  the  ancient 
topography  of  the  river. 

A  cloictheach,  or  round  tower,  for- 
merly existed  at  Slane,  and,  probably, 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  eccle- 
siastical ruin,  where  it  must  have 
formed  an  object  of  surpassing  beauty. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes  of 
Dublin,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth 
century.  It  is  alluded  to  in  a  great 
many  of  the  ancient  records ;  the  fol- 
lowing is,  perhaps,  the  fullest,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  intelligible 
notice  of  it  to  the  popular  reader  : 
**  A.  D.  946.  The  cloictheach  of  Slai^e 
was  burned  by  the  Danes,  with  its 
full  of  reliques  and  good  people,  with 
Caoinechair,  reader  of  Slane,  and  the 
crosier  of  the  patron  saint,  and  a  bell, 
the  best  of  bells.*'  Archdall  (who,  by 
the  way,  was  rector  of  Slane),  in- 
forms us,  on  the  authority  of  **  Meze- 
ray*s  History  of  France,"  that  an  abbey 
of  canons  regular  was  founded  here 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  that  it  **  was 
remarkable  for  being  many  years  the 
residence  of  a  royal  prince ;  for,  we 
find,  in  the  year  653,  that  Dagobert, 
King  of  Austrasia  (part  of  France), 
when  at  the  age  of  only  seven  years, 
was  taken  by  Grimboald,  mayor  of  the 
palace,  and  by  his  direction  be  was 
shorn  a  monk,  rendered  unfit  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government,  and  banished 
into  Ireland ;  from  oral  information, 
we  learn  that  he  was  received  into  this 
abbey,  where  he  obtained  an  educa- 
tion proper  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
throne  ;  he  continued  here  during  the 
space  of  twenty  years,  when  he  was 
recalled  into  France,  and  replaced  in 
his  government."  By  what  means  the 
author  of  the  **  Monasticon"  obtained 
this  information,  or  what  oral  tradi- 
tions, referring  back  for  such  a  length 
of  time,  should  be  received  as  history, 
we  cannot  now  pause  to  discuss.  Among 
the  several  tombs  around  the  abbey,  the 
stranger's  attention  is  pointed  to  one, 
said  to  bear  the  fleur-de-lis  upon  it, 
and  this,  **  from  oral  information,  we 
learn,**  is  the  tomb  of  **  the  son  of  the 
King  of  France  ;"  but  any  one  accus- 
tomed to  examine  such  objects,  at 
once  recognises  it  as  the  tomb  of  an 


Irish  ecclesiastic,  figured  with  a  cross^ 
each  arm  of  which  ends  in  a  leaf- 
like ornament ;  and  also  having  upon 
it  a  chalice  ;  and  beneath  the  foot  of 
the  cross,  the  name  W.  J.  Kirwan, 
may  still  be  deciphered.  Several  other 
curious  old  tombs,  a  font,  a  noble 
flamboyant  pointed  window  over  the 
round-arched  doorway  in  the  tower^ 
many  rare  examples  of  architecture, 
of  great  elegance  of  design,  both  in 
the  ruins  of  the  church,  and  the  ad- 
joining monastery,  from  which  it  is 
somewhat  detached,  not  forgetting  the 
prim  face  of  a  nun,  sculptured  in  a 
stone,  built  up  in  the  wall  which  now 
encloses  the  grave-yard,  and  the  wide 
range  of  prospect  obtained  by  climb- 
ing the  tower  itself,  are  well  worthy  a 
morning's  visit  to  Slane. 

Two  hours  and  a-half  brings  us 
from  Dublin  to  the  hotel  at  Slane, 
where  to  good  accommodation  we 
add  the  advantage  of  being  located  in 
the  very  midst  of  the  most  romantic 
scenery,  and  surrounded  by  some  of 
the  most  notable  antiquities  on  the 
Boyne.  Upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
bridge,  the  old  church  of  Fenner,  with 
the  adjoining  mound,  would  claim 
more  than  a  passing  notice,  did  our 
space  permit. 

Step  by  step  might  we  follow  the 
river's  windings  from  the  bridge  of 
Slane  to  the  sea,  redeeming,  at  every 
turn,  the  boast  we  made  in  Marcn 
last  of  presenting  our  readers  with  a 
series  of  tableaux  of  the  most  interest- 
ing stream  in  Ireland ;  but  we  fear  to 
weary,  and  the  printer  tells  us  he 
must  "  make  up.*'  By  the  shores  of 
the  deep  meadows  through  which  the 
Boyne  sweeps,  the  curragh  of  wicker 
work,  covered  with  horse-hide,  might 
stop  our  course  to  describe  its  con- 
struction, or  speculate  on  the  cir- 
cumstance of  this  ancient  relic  of  the 
rude  early  navigators  of  this  river  still 
remaining,  in  the  very  heart  of  civili- 
zation. What  a  contrast  is  frequently 
presented  at  the  bridge  of  Drogheda, 
on  one  side  of  which  we  see  this  em- 
blem of  primitive  navigation,  and  on  the 
other  a  screw  steamer  of  the  latest 
modern  improvement  I 

Our  remaining  space  we  purpose 
devoting  to  the  examination  of  the 
g^eat  mounds  of  New  Grange  and 
Dowth,  to  which  attention  has  of  late 
been  so  much  directed,  and  to  a  brief 
description  of  the  battle-field  at  Old- 
bridge:  leaving  Drogheda  to  our  friend 
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D'AIton,  whoM  book  will  afford  all 
uaefut  iDformation  on  the  subject  of 
that  ancieat  cltj. 

About  a  mile  and  a-half  below  Skne, 
and  extcDding  for  about  two  miles 
along  the  northern  bank  of  the  river, 
we  meet  the  great  Irish  cemetery  to 
which  we  have  so  ofteo  alluded.  This 
consists  of  a  number  of  sepulchral 
mounda,  or  barrows,  varjing  in  mag- 
nitude, and  occupying  a  space  of 
about  a  mile  in  breadth,  nortJiward  of 
the  river's  bank,  and  stretching  from 
Enowtb  to  the  confines  of  Ncttervillo 
demesne,  over  a  distance  of  nearly 
three  miles.  Over  this  space  we  find  no 
less  than  the  remains  of  seventeen  se- 
pulchral barrows,  some  of  those — the 
smaller  ones — situated  in  the  sreen  pas- 
ture lands,  which  form  the  immediate 
valley  of  the  Boyne,  while  ihe  three 
of  greatest  magnitude  are  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  ridM,  which  bounds 
Uiis  valley  upon  the  left  bank,  and  a 
few  are  to  be  found  beyond  the  brow 
of  the  hiH,  towards  Louth — twenty 
in  all,  including  the  remains  at  Closn 
Lea,  and  the  great  moat  on  which  the 
fortress  of  Drogheda  now  stands,  and 
known,  in  the  annals,  as  the  Mound 
of  the  grave  of  the  Smith's  Wife.  This 
latter,  however,  is  on  the  right,  or 
southern  bank. 

The  three  great  mounds  of  Knowth, 
New  Grange,  and  Dowth,  principally 
demand  attention,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  their  magnitude,  but  because 
one  of  them  has  remained  open  for 
some  years,  and  a  third  is  now  in  pro. 
cess  M  examination.     Each  of  tnese 


t  first 


st  view,  of  a  fp'^at  na- 
tural hill,  risin?  abruptly  from  the 
surrounding  suriace ;  and  this  idea  it 
rather  strengthened  by  the  circam- 
stance  of  one  of  these  haviiig  become 
covered  with  wood,  and  another  hav- 
ing borne  on  its  summit  a  modem  atone 
structure.  An  eye  practised  to  the 
forms  of  ancient  structures,   at  onoe 


work  of  man,  and  a  cloaer  inspectioD 
soon  seta  this  point  at  resL  To  fol- 
low in  detail  tliese  magnificent  Pagan 
monuments — for  such  they  are — ■« 
they  present,  in  our  downward  conne, 
we  first  meet  with  Knowth,  an  ab- 
rupt, hemispherical  mound,  with  r4> 
ther  a  flattened  top,  rising  out  of  tbe 
sloping  hill  of  the  townland  tmm 
which  it  takes  its  name.  Some  enor- 
mous masses  of  stone,  arranged  in  a 
circular  manner  round  its  base,  tell 
us,  however,  that  it  is  evidently  tbe 
work  of  design ;  and  some  exc&vationa 
made  into  one  of  its  sides,  show  that 
it  consists  of  an  enormous  cairn  of 
small  stones,  covered  with  rich  green 
sward,  occupving  about  an  acre,  and 
rising  to  a  nei^t  of  nearly  eighty 
feet.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  ' 
external  appearances,  althou^ 
tory  is  against  as,  it  uipcara  fa  .  _ 
as  yet  unmvestiBiated ;  but  as  lliera 
are  no  means  of  access  to  its  inte- 
rior, we  can  only  speculate  as  to  ita 
use,  and  the  moaa  of  its  constmetioa, 
from  an  examination  of  Bimilar  atnus 
turca  in  its  vidnity.    We  therefore 


I  judee  by 
[tliougn  hi^ 


nafs  on  to  the  next  monument,  that  of 
New  Grange,    of  which  the  accom- 


panving  illustration,  taken  Erem  the 
road    adjoining,    affivda  »  toleraUy 
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correct  idea.  Like  that  of  Knowth, 
it  consists  of  an  enormous  cairn  or 
hill  of  stones,  occupying  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  natural  undulating  slopes 
which  enclose  the  valley  of  the  Boyne 
upon  the  north.  It  is  said  to  cover 
nearly  two  acres,  and  is  four  hundred 
paces  in  circumference,  and  now  about 
eighty  feet  high  from  the  adjoin- 
ing natural  surface.  Various  exca- 
vations made  into  its  sides,  and  upon 
its  summit,  at  different  times,  in  order 
to  supply  materials  for  building  and 
road-making,  have  assisted  to  lessen 
its  original  height,  and  also  to  destroy 
the  beauty  of  its  outline;  but  this 
defect  has  been  obviated,  in  part,  by  a 
plantation,  chiefly  of  hazel,  which  has 
grown  over  its  surface.  A  few  yards 
from  the  outer  circle  of  the  mound, 
there  appears  to  have  stood  originally 
a  circle  of  enormous  detached  bloc^ 
of  stone,  placed  at  intervals  of  about 
ten  yards  from  each  other.  Ten  of  those 
still  exist,  and  are  placed  on  the  south- 
eastern side.  It  IS  said  that  a  large 
pillar-stone,  or  stele^  originally  stood 
on  the  summit  of  the  mound.  Such 
is  the  present  appearance  of  this  stu- 
pendous relic  of  ancient  pagan  times, 
which  has  elicited  the  wonder,  and 
called  forth  the  admiration  of  all  who 
have  visited  it,  and  has  engaged  the 
attention  of  nearly  all  the  distin- 
guished antiquaries,  not  only  of  the 
British  Isles,  but  of  Europe  gene- 
rally ;  which,  though  little  known  to 
our  countrymen,  notwithstanding  that 
it  is  within  two  hours'  drive  of  Dublin, 
has  attracted  thither  pilgrims  firom 
every  land.  Before  we  speculate  upon 
its  date  or  origin,  or  offer  any  conjec- 
tures as  to  its  uses,  we  will  conduct 
our  readers  into  the  interior,  and  point 
out  the  objects  within  it  most  worthy 
of  attention.  This  mound  is  hollow ; 
it  contains  a  large  chamber,  formed  by 
stones  of  enormous  magnitude,  and 
accessible  through  a  narrow  passage, 
also  formed  of  stones  of  great  size, 
placed  together  without  mortar  or 
cement;  and** considering  their  bulk, 
and  the  positions  they  occupy,  exciting 
our  astonishment  how  such  Cyclopean 


masonry  could  have  been  erected  by 
a  people  who  were,  in  all  probability, 
unacquainted  with  those  mechanical 
powers,  so  necessary  in  the  erection  of 
modem  buildings. 

When  this  opening  was  first  disco- 
vered, and  whether  known  to  the  Irish 
before  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, it  is  now  difficult  to  say.  Sir 
Thomas  Molyneux,  who  is  generally, 
but  erroneously,  supposed  to  have  first 
described  this  monument,  states  that 
the  opening  was  accidentally  disco- 
vered, by  removing  a  part  of  the 
stones  to  make  a  pavement  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  earliest  describer 
of  Sew  Grange  was  Edward  Llhwyd, 
the  Welsh  antiauary,  and  keeper  of 
the  Ashmolean  Museum,  in  Oxford, 
who,  in  a  letter,  dated  Sligo,  12th 
March,  1699,  and  published  by  Row- 
lands, in  his  **  Mona  Antiqua  Re- 
staurata,"  gave  the  following  account 
of  it,  which  we  c[uote,  the  more  par- 
ticularly, as  he  evidently  had  exanuned 
it  carefully,  and  in  order  that  its  pre- 
sent state  may  be  compared  with  its 
condition  150  years  a^o.*  "  I  also  met 
with  one  monument  in  this  kingdom, 
very  singular;  it  stands  at  a  place 
called  New  Grange,  near  Drogheday 
and  is  a  mount,  or  barrow,  of  very 
considerable  height,  encompassed  with 
vast  stones,  pitcned  on  end,  round  the 
bottom  of  it,  and  having  another, 
lesser,  standing  on  the  top."  When 
we  first  visited  New  Grange,  some 
twelve  years  ago,  the  entrance  was 
greatly  obscured  by  brambles,  and  a 
heap  of  loose  stones,  ravelled  out  from 
the  adjoining  mound.  This  entrance, 
which  is  nearly  a  square*  and  formed 
by  large  flags,  the  continuation  of  the 
stone-passage  already  alluded  to,  is 
now  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  original  outer-circle  of  the  mound, 
and  consequently  the  passage  is  at 
present  much  shorter  than  it  was 
originally,  if,  indeed,  it  ever  ex- 
teiKled  so  far  as  the  outer  circle.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  gentleman,  then  resid- 
ing in  the  neighbourhood,  cleared 
away  the  stones  and  rubbish  which 
obscured  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and 


*  Although  the  "  Mona  Antiqua  Restanrata"  was  published  in  Dublin,  in  1723,  the 
letter  bears  the  date  which  we  nave  mentioned  above.  In  '*  The  collection  of  such 
papers  as  were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  referring  to  some  curiosities 
m  Ireland,'*  we  find  a  paraphrase  of  Mr.  Lihwyd's  Essay,  printed  here  in  1726,  but 
much  less  full,  or  explicit,  than  the  original.  Molyneux's  account  was  printed  in 
his  **  Discourse  Concerning  Danish  Mounds,  Forts,  and  Towers  in  Ireland,"  first 
published  in  1725.  It  is,  therefore,  evident,  that  the  original  describer  was 
LIhwyd. 
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brougbt  to  light  a  very  renurkably- 
carved  Btoae,  which  now  slopes  out- 
wards from  the  entrance.  Thia  we 
thoaght,  at  the  time,  was  quite  a  dis- 
covery, inasmuch  as  none  of  the  mo- 
dem writers  had  noticed  it.  The 
Welsli  aatiquuTj  however,  thus  de- 
scribes it : — "  The  entiT  into  this 
cave  is  at  bottom,  and  before  it  we 
found  a  great  flat  atone,  like  a  hu-ge 
tomb-stone,  placed  edgewaj-a,  having 
on  the  outside  certain  borbaxous  carv- 


[Dm. 

ings,  like  snakes  encircled,  but  with- 
out heads,"  At  the  same  time  that 
this  remarkable  slab,  which  is  of  a 
greeaish  colour,  and  quite  different 
from  the  other  stones  of  the  vicinitT, 
was  exposed,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
edge  of  anothar  very  cnrioue,  and 
most  exqaisitely-carved  stone,  was 
found  projecting  frtxn  the  mound,  a 
short  distance  above,  and  within  the 
line  of  the  present  entrance.  The 
accompanj-ing  gnqibic  iUiutralion,  cut 


bv  Hanlon,  from  a  drawinjr  by 
Wakomon,  faitlifully  exhibits  the 
pcarances  above  described. 

This  stone,  so  beautifully  carved  in 
spirals  and  volutes,  is  eligbtly  con- 
vex, from  above  downwards,  and 
measures  ten  feet  in  length,  and  is 
about  eighteen  inches  thick.  What  its 
original  use  was — where  its  original  po- 


ings  exhibit  the  same  handiwork  and 
design  as  those  sctdptured  itonea  in 
the  interior,  and  whether  tUa  boutifnl 
slab  did  not  belong  to  BOme  other 
building  of  anterior  £ite,  ftre  qiuatiaiu 
worthy  of  consideration,  but  whieh  wa 
have  not  now  space  to  Hiajnn;^  Thia 
is  the  first  representation  tlwt  hM  baM 


ivcn  of  this  stone,  or  of  that  fibred 
encath,  which  represents  u  portion  of 


t  he  carved  edge  of  tin  lintel,  whidi  pro- 
jecis  horixonlaUy  fthore  the  mtniMA 
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Thit  itoDv,  of  which  we  can  only 
perceive  thi-  vX'fv,  ii  live  feet  eisht 
iDcbiii  l»n^ ;  ils  iculpluTe,  both  in  de- 
Hgn  anil  cxi^ciilion,  far  oaccfdi  Miy  of 
tee  ruJt.'  carving*  vbich  are  Bgur«dt 
appAnntly  at  rsnilom,  upon  tho  lUiiiM 
fbund  wilhin  the  oavo ;  and  u  it  oeTer 
could  havo  been  intended  to  be  coo- 
e«*](!d  from  Tiuw,  it  i«  moat  prababia 
thu  it  dccoraiLi  the  entnnee  mlo 
•OHIO  other  chamber,  which  ftutbar 
«saiuinatioD  ntay  yet  discloM.  Ibe 
larger  of  the  Egyptian  pyramid*  OOO- 
taiM  M.>vcral  chambers,  superiiMnim- 
bcnt  upon  the  |;reat  sepulchral  TMilt 
in  wbit'b  the  tarcopba^iu*  i[a«  pUoed. 
This  Hlooe  it  of  the  ume  compoaition 
— a  micacooua  slate — as  the  great  spi- 
ral I  y- carved  elab  beneath,  and  is  not 
found  at  all  in  this  neighbourhood! 
nor,  indei.ll,  are  any  of  the  great 
■toncK  of  till'  passafie  or  the  ohamhw, 
of  a  rock  found  in  the  vicinit^i  whila 
the  small  broken  stones,  which  form 
the  great  bulk  of  the  mound,  wen 
endently  gathered  around. 


We 


1..-J  of  t 


1  length, 


pentv.o  .  _ 
s  upon  the  right  siile,  and  twen- 
tv-two  on  llic  U'lC,  and  roofed  with 
&i^  of  inimciLSH  lenfflh,  reniug  in 
Kline  points  upon  the  upright  sid»- 
siunci-,  but  in  other  places  chiefly 
suiijurted  by  masunry  ustcnul  to 
them  ;  iinu  of  tluwu  is  seventeen 
fea-I  lung  anil  six  broad.  The  )e»- 
nt'ral  bvijibt  of  the  passage,  for 
about  thnv-l'uurthii  uf  its  length,  it 
about  MX.  f<«t :  but  fniDi  the  accumn- 
tatiiin  of  i-arlh  tiiwardii  the  entranc«, 
it  is  scanv-ly  that  uiui-h  at  prvsent. 
Ii9  avi-rugi'  hn'odtb  is  about  three 
fu'tj  but  sunii' of  the  side  stone*  bar- 
ing falli-u  inwanlo,  so  a*  almost  to 
tomb,  onr  reijiiires  to  creep  on  all- 
fuunt  to  ]iaiis  thii- piiinl.  Mwilofthoae 
stones  ore  rviiiarkalily  smooth,  even  on 
parti  wb<' re  the  rubbing  of  a  century 
and  a-balf  eiiuld  luit  havo  produced 
thin  [uliih,  anil  B|>|Hsar  tu  have  been 
long  ex|>o«ed  to  water  or  the  atmo*- 
pbere. 

Some  have    snuKilb    indeotalXMa, 

M  reprcKnt!.-!  bv  tbo  next  drawing  ; 

awl  very  maiiv  uf  tlw  stunci  througk- 

Mt   this  Imililiiig,  as    well  a«  ath«« 

"fA  t"t  like  purports  in  thu  neigb- 

'^^■ed,    have    small     mckcts,     or 

■         •    cut  nvar,  or  in  their  edge*. 

■e  haw  on  example  beura 


tu. 

Tbcao  appeir  to  ban  bM«  Made 
be  iMsr^  of  wedgat,  abhar  to 

fort 

aplit 

the  Mmio,  er  lift  iL   TbepaaMge 

had*  lo  a  larga  do»erooftd  cbambar, 
witbiB  aeventeen  feat  of  wbieb  it  riaea 
■o  aa  to  alope  gradtiallj  into  iU  roof  t 
and  tba  stonea  of  wbiA  tbia  portion  i« 
oompooad  an  of  g^aatie  aaa,  naaay  of 
tbam  ei^t  and  Ian  ftat  biglt.  Lnme- 
diately  Mund  tbit  liae  in  tba  Kallery, 
we  finci  anotbar  aomewbat  f  nPa**  eJ^ 
Tmtion. 

Aa  all  is  parfeet  darfcMH  wilbin 
tbia  oaTam,  it  ia  nnrwary  to  iHnBi- 
nate  it  in  ardor  to  fcr»  a»T  jiMt  idaa 
ot  its  figore  or  axtaat.  Wtan  aba«t 
half  lighted  np,  and  wa  begin  to  per- 
oeive  the  sise  and  diaraetar  of  tbia 
great  bive-ahapad  dome,  and  its  nir- 
rounding  crypto,  formed  by  rtonea  of 
ioch  immense  uie,  half  reraaled  to  na 
by  the  nnccrtain  light  of  ow  tapera, 
an  air  of  mystery  itaala  over  the 
senaeo — ■  relieiona  awe  parradea  the 
place  I  and  while  we  do  not  pat  anr 
laitb  in  the  wild  fiutciea  of  (iMMa'aatt. 
qtiaries  of  tba  laatoentarj,  who  would 
make  tbe  wmU  baUare  tbat  tbia  waa 
a  great  Druid  tataplaw  an  Awtrwn 
UflAnm.  in  wbii^  tbe  sacred  ritea  of 
witb  in  baa 


flight  wludi  tbair  imniaatJoaa  bafe 

TUi 
three  _e 

aodoaa  on  aaebside,  a 
•0  that  (be  graoad  piaot 
paaa^e.  acearataiy  re 
Bgura  of  a  eroaa. 

TbaaooompaBjiBgcnl,  from  a  Aateb 
by  Hi.  CouoUy,  gina  bj  &r  tba 
meal  idea  of  om  of  ibaaa  crypti. 
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which  wc  luve  yet  KCn.     It  it  the      and?  broAdi  and  ilightly  turrowe 
ri^ht  or  cuteroj  8  feet  deep.  9  higb,      the  entrance. 


l<or. 


Thi-  huomcnt  of  the  great  chain- 
about    lUe    hciffbt    of    ten 


*  fonnoil  of  . 

upruht  iitoiiM,  partialtv  sunk  ._  . 

ervuni).   (ilaivd    on    is^c,   with    the 
Hal    f-.irtaiv^     faoing     iit«anl»,     aiul 
fi>miiiii;    (he    ^iiles    of    the    cavern. 
Kn<m  iki*  t>>u»tf  rprin^  the  doDie, 
f>>mH>J^  hv  ftonof  Miraewhat  less  in 
«i.-o.  iilaivil  hiwonlally  on  the  flat, 
vith  Ibc  vAisxt  (iKK^tinj:  lowarda  the 
inifriiT :  and  t>y  each  layer  pn^ecting 
ctb:hilv  within' that  placed   beneath, 
thry  ihn!>.  by  i)ivrea.<ing   thf  circle, 
fonn  a  >l<Mne,  without  ao  arch,  and  ilie 
whole  i»  doMil  at  t.ip,  by  one  large 
>Iah .  llic  fUliility  of  the  mass  i*  ]ire- 
ikTicil    by  the    pivwuro  of  ihe   »ur. 
nv.indin):  material.   'Hiih  form  of  roof- 
iiYC.whioh  eridenlly  priiiileii  •  know. 
lislfr  k>f  ihc  pTincii>lt'i>f  ihcareh,  ia  to 
lvi'>>und  in  ntani  of  ouroarly  liuitdin]>*, 
pKK'ndU  pa(^in.andehii'llyw>pulchnl, 
in  ihi»  \vuiim' !   in  ilie  interiora  •■ 
Kmic  >-f  the  diiiif  or  rath*,  and  ia  ^ 
(wrii  t'hr;*!ian  orait>ries;andD» 
in  I-,  ■»,■.,!.  bill  ill  Ks.-,«,  Gre- 
Av»M.i...r;  in..nc\«rthep' 
-•m,  l..«ra.  a.  wrll  a>  in  the     - 
t»v.-v-.j!  IV!m,*Mi».  1"" 
MTi.  t  .-.  o';>rljr  Mructk 

rami'l  •-'.  l>a>hour.  eaf*- 
nsn..-  ..f  Klkobcn  - 


MrcoiHe  arc  wdl  MqnaiBtcd  with 
appearance  of  the  grcat  eaTcre,  kx 
by  tradition  aa  tka  tnab  of  Ac^ 
Don,  or  beliercd  bj  at^M  auiiiH 
to  have  been  the  treaaor  of  Anc 
between  which  and  Kew  Y'nni'r 


resemblance,  howvnr,  enariw  i> 
principle  on  which  th«  doae  b  c 
structed.  That  rennaat  of  tht  «a 
Hellenic  peoi^ewu  famed  W«> 
cavation  acooped  oat  of  Uwalttf 
natural  bill  The  gallBry  wUA  la 
to  it  doe*  i>ot  anear  ever  to  hsn  h 
covered   in ;   the   ndaa  of  At  ^ 


urior  ii    pcrCvtl; 

onginall/  cotBwd  ^v    .         .    .  _ 
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collections  of  other  lands,  we  fear  our 
readers,  and  the  visitors  to  New 
Grange,  for  whose  uae  in  particular 
we  write,  nay  require  some  further 
information  aa  '      ' 


I,  and  hieroglyphics  of  this 
remarkable  monument.  Thetop  oftbe 
dome  is  nineteen  feet  six  inches  From 
the  floor,  which  is  now  covered  wtCh 
loose  stones  and  rubbish.  From  the  en- 
trance to  the  wall  of  the  chamber  op- 
posite measures  eighteen  feet ;  and 
between  the  extremities  of  the  right 
and  left  cr^ts,  twenty- two  feet. 
Each  of  tlie  side  chambers  are  nearly 


square,  their  udes  being  formed  of 
Wge  oblong  blocks  of  stone;  buttbey 
are  not  all  of  the  same  size — that  on 

the  right  of  the  entrance,  the  eastern, 
is  very  much  larger  than  either  of  the 
others,  and  is  also  the  most  enrtcbed 
with  those  rude  carvings,  volutes, 
lozenges,  zig-zags,  and  spiral  lines, 
cut  into  the  stones,  and  in  some  in- 
stances standing  out  in  relief,  to  which 
we  alluded  in  describing  the  passage. 

In  order  t^i  ^ord  our  readers  some 
idea  of  these  curious  markings,  we 
have  introduced  the  accompanTiiig 
illustrations. 


it  one,  of  the  projecting  edze 
of  the  top  stone  in  the  soutJiern  w^ 
of  the  great  ri^ht  hand  recess.  The 
lozenges,  six.  m  number,  are  cut  in 
about  tbree-quartera  of  an  inch  deep. 
Another  specimen  of  this  form  of  de- 
coration may  be  perceived  on  the  ho- 
rizontal   slab   at  the  meeting  of  the 

Ceage  with  the  roof.  A  few  of  those 
e  carvings  upon  them  of  spirals, 
coils,  and  zig-za^  lines,  cut  by  some 
sharp  tool,  about  naif- an-inch  in  depth. 


ing  with  a  loop,  and  in  most  instances 
having  seven  turns.  Many  of  these 
spirals,  or  scrolls,  look  like  the  first 
Rawing  or  marlung  for  tlie  subse- 
quent engraving  in  relief,  such  aa 
we  find  in  the  finished  work  of  the 
great  flag  at  the  entrance.  These 
"  seribings"  appear  to  have  been  done 
with  a  tool  like  the  pick  used  in 
[hening  mill- stones. 
~  'e  ag^  isaportionof  the  device 
I  upon  the  roof  of  the  eastern  rc- 
cBTved  upon  a  great  flag,  12  ieet 


i!„ 


L  careful  examination  of  the 

1  carvings,  we  find  them  nearly 

ul  formed  of  a  double  coil, 


in  length,  which  spans  theentire breadth 
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of  tike  ciTpt.  Upon  the  back  of  the  is  to  be  Men  on  a  p 
Bune  chamber,  we  find  the  carving  re-  which  juts  out  from  111 
preaentediDthiswood-engravingwhich      a  second  roof. 
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The  chamber  opposite  the  entrance, 
aSbrde,  at  first  view,  but  few  speci- 
mens of  thia  curious  scroll-work. 
But  that  u^n  the  left  (tbe  nest- 
em),  which  IB  by  far  the  fdiatlowest, 
presents  us,  besides  some  of  the 
coil-marks,  with  two  specimens,  cut 
into  its  right  hand  jamb,  totally-  dif- 
ferent in  form  from  all  the  others. 


mi 


This,  which  bears  some  reaemblonce 
to  the  palm-braoch,  or  to  tbe  mate 
fern,  is  not  cut  so  deep  as  the 
others ;  and  this,  which  wo  find  low 
down  upon  the  side  of  the  stone  facing 
the  crypt,  likewise  differs  from  all 
the    rest,    and    1ms    excited    much 


mystical  speculation,  afflODS  tlie  fol- 
lowers of  the  Tallancey  school,   who 


supposed  it  to  be  an  imdoabted  ^«i» 
of  writing ;  but  what  the  language  i(t 
or  what  tale  it  (ells,  they  bad  not  mada 
up  their  minds  i  and  as  that  ickatd 
has  DOW  beoomc  nearly  eztiBic^  wa 
fear  the  matter  is  not  likely  to  be 
much  further  inTestigated  at  pmaent. 
llio  following  rery  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance struck  us  while  ikvestigat- 
iug  this  ancient  structure,  some  yean 
ago'  We  found  that  those  carriDgs  not 
only  covered  portions  of  tbe  etonea 
exposed  to  view,  but  eatMided  ors 
those  surfaces  which,  until  some  reosBt 
diluudation,  were  oonqtletdj  eon- 
cealed,  and  where  a  tool  conld  iMt  hare 
reached  tbemj  and  the  tnAteBoe  is 
plain  tliat  tbeae  stmiea  ir«r«  oarred 
prior  t«  their  bdig  pUeed  in  Ibeir  ptfr 
sent  pontjon  j  perhapa  were  used  for 
some  anterior  purpose.  IfsOfhowmudi 
it  adds  to  their  antiqni^  I  The  eastern 
jamb  of  the  chamber  <mpoeite  the  en- 
trance has  Esllen  inwards,  and  recently 
exposed  a  portion  of  the  under  snrbe* 
of  a  great  flag,  which  is  now,  for  the 
-         ■  ■  -       of  tha 
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building,  exposed  to  view.  This  fli% 
hu,  like  most  of  the  other  stones  here, 
B  »orC  of  skin,  or  brownish  ont«T 
polish,  as  if  water-washed.  Now,  in 
all  the  exposed  carvinga  upon  the 
other  stones,  the  indentures  have  as- 
sumed more  or  less  of  the  dart  colonr 
and  polish  around ;  whereas  in  this 
one  the  colour  of  the  cutting  and  the 
track  of  the  tool  is  just  as  iresh  as  if 
done  but  jesterday.  It  must  have 
been  effected  immediatclj^  before  the 
stone    was     placed     in     its    preBent 

esition.  The  question  may  well 
asked,  what  was  the  purpose  of 
those  ;  are  they  mere  ornamental  carv- 
ings, or  are  they  inscriptions  from 
which  the  history  of  this  monument, 
or  whatever  it  was  originally  in- 
tended for,  might  be  learned  ?  Are 
they  idiographical,  or  bierographic,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word;  that  is, 
sacred  carvin"  ?  To  this  latter  we  are 
inclined  ;  and  if  we  may  be  allowed 
to  coin  a  word  to  eipresB  our  mean- 
ing we  would  call  them  Tjmbogly- 
phics,  or  tomb-mritingi,  for  similar  cha- 
racters have  as  yet  only  been  found 
connected  with  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
sepulchres,  as  here,  at  Dowth,  and 
in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Donegal. 
That  the  meaning  of  these  scriptures,  if 
such  they  have,  beyond  being  sacred  to 
the  dead,  shall  ever  be  broDght  to  light 
from  the  haze  of  obscuritv  which  en- 
shrouds them,  is  very  problematical. 

In  each  recess  we  find  an  oval, 
slightly-dished,  or  hollowed  stone  basin 
tJhe  mde  primitive  sarcophagus.  This, 


upon  liie  ngbt-hand  duunber   which 
is  three  feet  long,  is  one  of  the  most 

Erfect,  and  differ'  from  the  others  in 
vine  two  minor  indentations  cut 
upon  Its  upper  concaMty  It  stands 
in  another  larger  and  shaUower 
basin,  while  the  western  crjpts  con- 


Having  conducted  our  readers  thus 
far  over  the  detuls,  we  think  tbey  are 
anxions  to  know  what  b  our  opinion 

as  to  the  purpose  for  which  New 
Grange  was  constructed.  We  believe, 
with  most  modem  investigators  into 
such  subjects,  that  it  was  a  tomb,  or 
great  sepulchral  pyramid,  similar,  io 
evetr  respect,  to  uiose  now  standing 
by  the  banks  of  the  Nile — from  Da- 
shour  to  Gaza — each  consisting  of  s 
great  central  chamber,  containing  onA 
or  more  sarcophagi,  led  into  by  a  Ions 
stone-covered  passage,  the  extemu 
aperture  of  vhtch  was  concealed,  and 
tne  whole  covered  with  a  great  mound 
of  stones  or  earth,  in  a  conical  form. 
The  early  Egyptians  and  UexicaDS, 
possessing  greater  art  and  better  tools 
than  the  primitive  Irish,  carved, 
smoothed,  and  cemented  their  great 
pyramids;  but  the  type  and  purpose  in 
all  is  the  same.  From  LIhwyd's  descrip- 
tion we  learn,  that  when  New  Grange 
was  examined  in  1699,  it  was  found 
much  in  the  same  state  which  it  now 
presents  i  that "  under  foot  there  were 
nothing  but  loose  stones,  of  every  size, 
in  contusion,  and  amongst  them  a 
great  many  bones  of  beasts,  and  some 
pieces  of  deer's  horns."  Neither  in 
this  account,  nor  in  that  published  in 
Boate's  Natural  History  of  Ireland, 
does  he  make  any  mention,  either  that 
"  the  bones  of  two  dead  bodies,  entire, 
not  burned,  were  found  upon  tbe  floor, 
in  likelihood  the  relics  of  a  husband 
and  his  wife,  whose  conjugal  aSec* 
tion  had  joined  them  in  their  grave, 
as  in  their  bed  I"  as  related  twenty.five 
years  afterwards  by  Molyneux  ;  nor  of 
the  "  slender  quarry-slone,  five  or  six 
feet  liHig,  shaped  like  a  pyramid,"  which 
the  same  authority  states  lay  on  the 
floor.  That  these  rude  bowls  or  typical 
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arm  origtnallj'  contained  buman  re- 
mains, WB  have  little  doubt ;  but  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  authorities 
whichrefer  to  th«  accidental  opening  of 
New  Grange,  at  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth ceuturj,  i*e  feel  convinced,  that 
thbmonument  had  been  examined  long 
prior  to  that  date ;  and,  therefore,  we 
derive  little  information  from  modem 
writings,  aa  to  what  its  original  con- 
dition waa.  That  the  Banea  were 
well  aware  of  their  containing  ca- 
verns, and  probably  knowing  that 
gold  and  treasure  waa  to  be  found 
within  them,  rifled  several  of  those 
ancient  sepulchres,  we  have  undoubted 
authoritjr ;  for  in  the  Annab  of  Ulster, 
we  read  the  following  memorable  ac- 
count of  an  instance  of  this  descrip- 
tion ;  and  although  Now  Grange 
(which,  bj  the  way,  is  a  mere  modern 
name,  which  gives  no  reference  what- 
ever, either  to  Its  use,  or  locality),  is 
not  specified,  it  may  fairly  he  inferred, 
that  It  formed  one  of  the  group  of  the 


of  Achadh  Aldai,  and  of  Cnodbba 
(Enowth),  and  the  cave  of  the  sepul- 
chreof  Boadan,  over  Dubhad(Dowth), 
and  the  cave  of  the  wife  of  Gobhan, 
was  aearchedbylhe Danes — quodantea 
nonperfectamett — on  oneoccasion,  that 
the  three  kings,  Amlaff,  Imar,  and 
Auble,  were  plundering  the  territory 
of  Flann,  the  son  of  Conaing."  llay 
not  the  cave  of  Achadh  Aldiii  be  that 
which  Is  now  known  as  New  Grange? 
How  far  anterior  to  the  Christian  era 


[Dm. 
the  date  of  New  Gnnge  ihonld  b« 


Were  we  to  atrip  the  diamber  asd 
paaaage  of  New  Grange  from  the  soi^ 
rounaiDg  mound,  toiemove  tliedoaied 
portion  of  the  cave,  and  to  repUce  the 
oatBv  circle,  at  those  parts  where  it  il 
deficient,  we  should  have  presented  to 
us   a  monnment    not    unUke   St(nie- 

Many  years  i^Ot  a  gold  ooin  c£ 
Valentinian,  and  one  tn  Theodoaiiu^ 
were  discovered  on  the  outside  of  the 
mound ;  and,  not  verv  long  ago,  a 
labourer,  digging  a  litUe  to  the  WMt 
ofthcentrance,  discovered  two  ancieiit 
gold  torques  and  a  golden  chain  and 
two  rings.  Where  are  these?  Arethef  in 
the  great  national  collection  of  the  Ri^al 
Irish  Academy?  Have  they  been  ro- 
corded  in  the  proceedings  <a  tnia- 
actions  of  that,  or  any  other  learned 
body  in  the  kmgdom  7  No  ;  we  re- 
gret to  say  they  were  carried  out  of 
this  country  by  an  Irish  nobleman,  to 
exhibit  at  a  learned  society  on  the 
other  side  of  the  channel,  in  the  trans- 
actions of  which  thev  will  be  found 
figured,  together  witli  »  letter  from 
their  present  owner,  which,  aa  he  if 
our  countryman,  we  will  not  quote  I 

Within  view  of  New  Grange,  and 
about  a  mile  distaatt  anted  on  one 
of  the  higher  slopes  upon  the  Bojne'l 
bank,  the  third  great  cone  W  the 
group  attracts  our  attendon.  Ahhon^ 


notsobroadatthebaseaaNewGrange,  house  erected  by  the  late  eocsnlric 
it  is  more  conical ;  the  building  on  Lord  Netterrille ;  aodi  cartalnly,  aU 
the  top  is  a  modem  structure,  a  tea-      though   hia  knowledge    tr  lore   ftr 
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aaiinuiticf  mav  be  c^oefikm«d«  there 
ran  be  no  ilouut  of  his  having  chosen 
a  s|>ot  from  whence  could  be  obtained 
one  of  the  noblest  prospects  in  Mcath. 
A  circle  of  lioukler-like  stoncsj  some 
traces  of  which  wen  still  reniain» 
oriyinall}*  surrouudcd  the  base  of  this 
mountl,  which  is  formed  entirely  of 
■niall  loose  utones ;  the  external  sor- 
facx*.  however,  has  been  covered  with 
a  thick  antl  venlant  sod. 

We  mentioned  that  Dowth,  or 
Dubliad,  had  been  ransacke«l  by  the 
Danes,  during  one  of  their  inroads  in 
tho  ninth  century;  where  they  broached 
tho  mound,  or  whether  they  examined 
it«  rhaintMTc,  it  n  now  difficult  to  sav. 
A  ctiusiideruble  gap  o<*curs  in  the 
western  face  of  the  mound,  cause*!  bv 
lanse  ({uantities  of  the  stones  of  which 
it  IS  (*om(K>i(i-d  having  been  removed 
at  dilVcreut  times  to  erect  builtliugs  or 
to  break  up  into  the  macadamising  ma- 
terial for  the  road  which  |»as5es  at  its 
fo«>t.  It  biui  iK-en  said,  we  hopi*  without 
truth,  tbiii  the  ^ rami  jurv  of  the  county 
ha^e,  in  form,  pre.*«ente<l  for  tho  stoues 
of  iKm  th,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
their  r<kuds. 

In  tliiocxcavation,  on  the  western  $ide 
uf  Ikiwth,  u  ti4:»a;;e  bomewhat  biuiilar 
to  that  of  New  (irnnfie  has  Utn<r  re- 
mainutlexpoM'd;  but,  from  the  falling  in 
f'f  it.*«  hidoantl  rv>ot\  it  wan  not  |K>sMblo 
til  riilliiw  it  for  nii»re  than  a  few  yanU 
<<n  «-ithcr  ^illl^  AVht'tlicr  thin  pAS'Sa^re 
WA«  tliut  ori;:inuH\  Itroken  o|K.'n  liy 
AuilutV  and  his  pluniU-ring  Danes,  it 
i<  <litli<-uit  ti)  tlctiTuune.  A  de>ire 
liavini;  ItiM'j  ('\i>t<-d  td  explore  >ouii:  of 
tl:<  M'  ni<nunu'nt.">,  tlu*  (\imniitti*e  of 
Anti«}uitii  ««>t't)u'  Koyul  lri»h  Academy 
I  i>i:i;ntd  |Hrn)i>»lon  from  the  trusties 
•  •:  \\n  .\iiirr\iih'  Charity,  the  present 
prii}>ri((«<r«  i-l*  the  l)«>\%th  e>tate,  to 
«  xuuiinc  the  intoiiur  ;  and  tunds  Imv- 
in^  Irti-n  ppH-urcd,  rhu-ll)  by  private 
*'.il -ciipiinn,  thi*  ilinrtion  otlhf  wtTk 
i\.i*  coininittnl  to  the  cure  of  Mr. 
Frith,  (tuf  t.t'  the  <-<iunty  ilublin  ^ur- 
^^-v-r-;  ami  the  l»<ijird  of  Wuiks 
kii'i'il)  uiVonhd  the  ti«»U  or  *•  Tlant," 
fur  r.»)r\ih/  nn  thu  ('\eavatK»n.«>.  S*- 
\kta\  \\kutAsj\\^  w'ktv  nia»h*  to  tliu 
•{Hit,  l^'i-  thv  purpftH*  of  «h<idin;;  the 
tvt  iiii-aii'  I' r  ;:;ilulii;:  a<  ri"-*  to  the 
isitt  ri'ti',  a*,  lii'ii*  ihi'  ..Malo;r\  to  N'W 
(traii^t*.  it  ^^:i.<*  -u]ioM<lto  col. tain  a 

(  t-litl.tl  <  haD.'ht  r.        <  tj.ijiidlm     \\\V\'    tli- 

\i«lfl  a?  tM  uhttliii  a  pi-i|K>n<iicular 
•halt  «h<>(ii'l  he  >unk  I'loui  the  top  by 
a   wvU-l^'fer,  or  a  horiximtal  tuunel, 
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driven  in  Arom  osie  of  the  sidei^ 
towards  th^  centre.  The  remarkably 
loose  material  of  which  the  mound  i^ 
composed,  presented  snch  o\yeetiona 
to  both  those  piano,  while  the  appa- 
rent feasibility  of  following  the  paa- 
sage  already  opened  on  the  western 
sido^  so  hx,  at  least,  as  it  was  possible 
to  follow  ity  was  so  invituag,  taat  thia 
latter  plan  was  adopted ;  and  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  ultimate  suoeess,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  prononneing  it 
to  have  been  attended  irith  the  OKirt 
valuable  retralts.  A  cataoQSnb,  or 
series  of  chambers,  not  nnlike  tfioia 
found  beneath  the  great  central  cham- 
bor  in  the  largest  pyramid  of  the 
Sackara  range>  which  we  described 
some  years  ago,  has  been  fully  e&* 
plored  and  rendered  acoessime  to 
tho  curious,  and  these  we  shall  pre- 
sently describe.  Having  made  an 
open  cutting  into  the  western  side  of 
the  mound,  m  following  out  these  pat* 
sage!<,  it  was  certainly  the  most  ad* 
vissible,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  plan 
to  follow  in  the  same  course,  till  the 
center  was  reached.  In  eflecting 
this,  the  modern  structure  on  the  top 
has  lH>en  demolibhed ;  8uch>  however, 
was  indis])enMible,  and  it  may  act  as  a 
warning  to  all  the  future  builders  of 
tea-houses,  what  may  be  the  end  of 
their  labours.  As  yet — for  the  worki 
are  still  in  progn'ss— no  other  chamber 
liaii  lM?en  met  with. 

FoUowin^r  the  exposed  passage  to 
which  wc  havu  already  alludeil,  which 
rnu5  ea^itward,  and  which  is  formed  of 
hu^e  upright  stones,  nine  on  tho  right 
and  eleven  on  the  left,  sunk  in  the 
ground,  and  roofed  with  large  flags, 
siuiilar  to  tliat  of  New  Grange — we 
are  led  into  a  chamber  of  a  cruciform 
^hafH.',  and  formed,  with  slight  excep- 
tions, u|Km  the  typo  of  that  already 
dcM'ribi-d  at  |>a^e  137,  in  the  great 
pyramid  ju:»t  alluded  to.  This  pam 
^a«:e  i;i  twenty-Si'ven  feet  long,  and  some 
uf  its  atones  arc  carded  with  cin^les, 
t*urvi^  aud  xig-zag  lines.  Both  in  thia 
|ia«>agc,  and  at  the  %»ut ranees  of  K*veral 
of  the  minor  crypts  and  recesses,  we  6nd 
sills,  formed  by-  large  flags,  projecting 
abo\e  the  suiUice,  placed  there  ap|ia- 
rentl\  tor  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
external  prcMture  driving  in  the  idde* 
walU.  The  hir^e  central  chaml'cr  is 
an  irregular  oval,  nine  feet  four,  by 
seven  le<'t,  and  the  blocks  of  stone 
which  form  iu  upright  pillart  arefullji 
aslargeasthoieibandatl       C 
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and  several  of  them  arc  carved  like 
those  which  we  have  already  described 
in  that  place.  Many  of  the  carvings, 
however,  at  Dowth,  which  present 
great  beauty  of  design,  differ  somewhat 
from  those  at  Xew  Grange.  We  find 
here,  in  addition  to  those  already 
figured,  a  number  of  wheel-like  orna- 
ments and  concentric  circles,  and  others 
with  lines  radiating  from  a  point ;  while 
some  very  much  resemble  the  Ogham 
character,  consisting  of  short,  straight, 
parallel  lines.  In  some  instances,  we  find 
the  representation  of  a  lotus,  or  lily- 
leaf,  carved  with  such  precision  as  to 
give  it  at  first  view  the  appearance  of  a 
fossil.  And  what  adds  to  the  interest 
of  these  sculptures,  particularly  that 
which  we  just  described,  is,  that  the 
leaf  stands  out  about  half-inch  in 
relief,  while  all  the  surrounding  stone, 
for  many  feet  adjoining,    has    been 

I)icked  away  with  infinite  care  and 
aboui*.  "We  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitor  to  the  great  stone, 
immediately  upon  the  right  of  the  en- 
trance of  the  central  chamber — that, 
again,  upon  the  right  of  the  northern 
recess — and  others,  exposed  a  few 
weeks  ago,  in  the  remains  of  a  tomb, 
or  sepulchral  chamber,  to  the  south 
of  the  present  excavations.  In  the 
centre  of  the  chamber  stands  a  shal- 
low stone  basin,  or  rude  sarcopha- 
gus, of  an  ovoid  shape,  much  larger 
than  any  of  those  of  New  Grange, 
measuring  five  feet  in  its  longer  dia- 
meter. AVhen  the  cave  was  recently 
opened,  only  a  fragment  of  this  basin 
was  discovered  in  its  present  locality, 
but  all  the  fragments,  nine  in  numbcT, 
have  since  been  recovered  in  the 
chambers  and  passages  around,  and 
now  complete  the  entire.  There  arc 
no  basins  in  the  three  adjoining  re- 
cesses. These  recesses  have  narrow 
entrances,  and  arc  less  open  than  those 
of  New  Grange  ;  that  upon  the  right, 
and  the  one  opposite  the  entrance,  are 
oach  five  feet  deep  ;  the  southern 
recess  is  six  feet  nine  in  length,  and, 
from  its  western  angle,  leads  into  an- 
other passage,  which  opens  by  a  narrow 
entrance  into  another  series  of  cham- 
bers and  passages,  the  most  extensive 
of  which  runs  nearly  southw.ird.  The 
roof  of  the  rio^ht-hand  ohaniber  is  nine 
fe<;t  seven  inches  from  the  lloor. 
Creeping  through  those  dark  jjassages, 
and  over  the  high  projecting  sills 
which  we  have  already  described, 
we  come  to  two  small  chambers,  one 
within  anothcfj  and  measuring  about 


two  feet  six  each  in  breadth,  running 
nearly  south-wc5t.  Following,  how- 
ever, the  long,  sou  tlicm  gallery,  we  find 
its  floor  formed  by  a  single  stone,  ten 
feet  six  long ;  and,  in  the  centre  of 
this  flag,  we  find  a  shallow  oval  exca- 
vation, capable  of  holding  about  one 
gallon  of  fluid,  and  apparently  rubbed 
down  with  some  rude  tool,  or  another 
stone — it  is  not  unlike  one  of  the 
shallow,  ver}' early  queams,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Beyond  this  flag,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  projecting  sill,  we  find  a  ter- 
minal cuamber,  with  a  sloping  roof, 
and  capable  of  holding  a  man  in  the 
sitting  posture. 

If  nothing  further  is  discovered  than 
merely  this  great  catacomb,  the  labour 
and  expense  emplove<l  in  the  recent 
excavations  at  Dowtli,  good  service  has 
been  done  to  the  cause  of  antiquarian 
research  in  this  country.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  there  may  not  be  a  cen- 
tral chamber,  but,  instead,  a  number  of 
minor  chambers  existinorinthe  circum- 
ference of  this  great  hill.  For  future 
excavations,  we  confess,  we  would 
})refer  to  open  one  of  the  minor 
mounds,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Boyne  :  the  expense  would  lie  much 
less,  and  the  probability  of  finding 
them  in  their  primitive  condition  very 
much  greater.  We  hojKJ  to  see  the 
stones  which  formed  the  mound  of 
Dowth  replaced  in  their  original  po- 
sition, as  so  interesting  a  monument 
should  certainly  bo  restored  to  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  found  by 
those  who  undertook  the  examination. 
This  is  due,  not  only  to  the  trustees 
of  the  Netterville  charity,  who  have 
l>ermitted  the  works  to  bo  carried  on, 
but  to  the  country  at  large. 

During  the  excavations,  some  very 
interesting  relics  and  antiquities  have 
been  discovered.  Among  the  stones 
which  form  the  great  hcapi  or  cairn, 
were  discovered  a  number  of  globular 
stone  shot,  about  the  size  of  grape- 
shot,  probably  sling-stones ;  within 
the  chamber,  mixed  with  the  clay  and 
dust  which  had  accumulated,  were 
found  a  (piantity  of  bones,  consisting  of 
heaps,  as  well  as  scattered  fragments 
of  burned  bones,  many  of  which  proved 
to  ])0  human  ;  scvcrflii  unbumcd  bones 
of  horses,  pigs,  deer,  and  birds,  por- 
tions of  the  heads  of  the  short-horned 
variety  of  the  ox,  similar  to  those 
found  at  Dunshau^hlin,  and  the  bead 
of  a  fox.  Much  muht  here  be  written 
upon  the  remains  of  the  Faau^  known 
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to  the  ancient  Irish,  did  our  space 
permit;  we  can  now  merely  enume- 
rate the  articles  which  were  discovered. 
Glass  and  amber  beads^some  of  unique 
shapes,  portions  of  jet  bracelets,  a  cu- 
rious stone-button  or  fibula,  bone 
bodkins,  the  copper  pins  of  fibulas, 
iron  knives  and  rings.  Some  years 
ago,  Mr.  Wynn,  a  gentleman  who 
then  resided  in  the  neighbourhood, 
cleared  out  a  portion  of  the  passage, 
and  found  a  few  iron  antiquities,  some 
bones  of  mammals,  and  a  small  stone 
urn,  which  he  lately  presented  to  the 
Academy.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
last  centurv,  a  stone  urn,  somewhat 
similar  in  shape,  and  resembling  *'  the 
upper  part  of  a  man's  scull,"  was 
found  in  a  kistvaen  at  Enowth — ^this, 
we  believe,  is  now  in  the  collection  of 
the  Academy ;  it  is  figured  by  Moly- 
neux. 

Did  our  time  permit,  we  could  point 
out  many  other  curious  structures 
and  ancient  remains,  both  pagan  and 
christian,  in  this  neighbourhood.  Pil- 
lar-stones, probably  monumental,  in 
numbers  all  round;  a  small  cave, 
formed  with  recesses,  similar  to  New 
Grange,  in  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
Netterville ;  the  remains  of  the  upright 
pillars  of  a  chamber,  at  Cloghalea, 
adjoining  the  road  leading  to  Old- 
bndgc ;  a  most  extensive  ring  fort, 
or  nmitary  encampment,  in  Mr.  filake's 
demesne ;  St.  Bumid's  well ;  some  re- 
mains of  one  of  those  structures,  de- 
nominated Grant's  Graves;  the  old 
castle  of  Dowth,  and  the  interesting 
little  church  adjoining,  which  con- 
tains, built  up  in  its  w^Is,  a  specimen 
of  very  early  Irish  sculpture,  con- 
cerning which  there  is  at  present  little 
known ;  all  within  the  space  of  about 
half-a-mile ;  or  if  we  were  to  extend 
our  range  to  the  mill  of  Rossan,  in 
Monkst^vn,  we  could  examine,  with 
much  interest,  another  New  Grange, 
upon  a  minor  scale,  which  has  been 
rudely  torn  asunder,  and  was  left  in  a 
dilapidated  condition  in  spring  last,  by 
some  Goth,  in  order  to  convert  a  few 
of  its  stones  into  cate-posts ;  but  we 
can  now  merely  direct  attention  to 
these. 

Who  erected  these  monuments? 
to  the  memories  of  what  people  are 
they  sacred?  who  carved  these  cu- 
rious sculptures  ?  who  fought  in  these 
military  mounds  ?  what  pnest  or  war- 
rior testified  by  these  pillar-stones? 
On  all  these  we  can  but  speculate. 

We  most  leave  the  Boyne  and  its 


monuments  at  Dowth,  and  follow  the 
high  road  to  Drogheda>  although,  in 
so  doing,  we  miss  many  a  beautiful 
scene,  which  is  presented  below  the 
wooded  heights  of  Dowth  and  Farm, 
till  we  join  tiie  river's  bank,  at  the  con- 
fines of  Louth,  near  Oldbridge,  where 
the  Mattock  river  enters  the  Boyne. 
Here  the  road  runs  by  the  water's 
edge,  following  a  graceful  curve 
which  the  stream  makes  at  this  point. 
Upon  the  left,  the  rocky  banks  of 
Townley  Hall  demesne,  clothed  with 
the  most  splendid  foliage;  upon  the 
right>  the  deep  meadows  and  green 
inches  are  fringed  by  the  woods  of 
Oldbridge,  and  in  the  centre,  upon  a 
massive  rock,  which  juts  over  the 
water,  rises  the  obelisk  raised  to  com- 
memorate the  passage  of  the  Boyne^ 
when  Stuart  and  Nassau  contended  for 
the  crown  of  these  realms.  Grander 
battle-fields — ^more  extensive  plains,  as 
that  of  Waterloo  ;  or,  with  the  moun- 
tains looking  on  the  sea,  as  at  Mara- 
thon, may  easily  be  found ;  but  for  in- 
land sylvan  beauty — the  diversity  of 
hill  and  dale,  with  wooded  banks,  and 
a  shining  river — ^this  scene  of  action 
may  well  challenge  competition*  We 
have  neither  space  nor  desire  to  detail 
the  events  of  the  campaign,  or  discuss 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  prior  to  the  sum- 
mer of  1690.  We  approach,  however, 
a  battle-field  on  which  a  crown  was 
contested  by  kings  in  person  ;  and  it  is 
our  duty  as  topographers  to  present 
our  readers  with  a  picture  of  the  scene. 
The  high  bank,  to  which  we  already 
alluded,  upon  the  left  or  northern 
side  of  the  river,  continues  on  for  some 
distance  towards  Drogheda,  occasion- 
ally intersected  by  deep  narrow  defiles 
which  run  down  towards  the  water's 
edge.  Upon  the  right,  or  southern 
bank,  the  land  rises,  by  a  succes- 
sion of  smooth  and  gradual  slopes, 
to  a  more  elevated  and  distant 
hill,  crowned  by  the  old  church  of 
Donore,  which  is  now  surrounded 
by  some  aged  trees.  About  three  miles 
beyond  this  point,  in  a  south-easterly  di- 
rection, lies  Duleek,  where  some  histo- 
rians have  wished  us  to  believe  the  head 
quarters  of  the  Irish  army  was  placed  ; 
and  through  which  we  know  the  disas- 
trous retreat  took  place.  At  the  end 
of  Townley  Hall  demesne,  a  deep  nar- 
row valley  reaches  the  shore,  rtmning 
nearly  north  and  south ;  and  owing  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  projecting  brow  of 
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the  it)tetHl^cting  bill,  as  well  as  its  wind- 
ing dffeetion,  the  view  up  this  valley 
is  completely  obscured,  so  that  a  whole 
army  of  many  thotisand  men  could 
easily  be  hid  from  observation  within 
it.  On  the  high  bank  above  it  was 
placed  William's  chief  battery.  In  this 
ravine  the  English  camp  was  placed, 
before  the  battle ;  and  since  then,  it 
has  gone  by  the  name  of  King  William's 
glen.  A  little  below  the  entrance  into 
this  valley,  which  is  not  more  than  200 
paces  froln  the  brink,  the  river  is  ford- 
able  at  low  water,  for  the  tide  affects 
the  stream  for  about  half-a-mile  farther 
up.  On  the  opposite  side,  stood,  be- 
fore the  battle,  a  small  hamlet,  formed 
of  rude  cabins  ;  and  below  this  point, 
the  river  greatly  enlarges,  and  is 
broken  into  numerous  islands.  The 
largest  of  these  are  Grove  and  Yellow 
Islands,  which  latter  contains  as  many 
as  sixteen  English  acres.  Above  the 
ford  of  Oldbridge,  the  Boyne  narrows 
remarkably.  The  ford  itself  is  passable 
even  for  a  carriage  and  horses,  dur- 
ing the  sunmier  season,  at  very  low 
water ;  a  lane  now  leads  down  from 
the  Drogheda  road  to  it ;  and  below 
this  point,  among  the  islands,  there 
are  two  or  three  other  shallows, 
through  which,  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, a  man  can  wade.  The 
plantations  at  Oldbridge  obscure  a 
portion  of  the  battle-field ;  but  as 
the  hottest  part  of  the  contest  took 
place  upon  the  Drogheda,  or  eastern 
side  of  these,  a  person  standing  upon 
the  height  which  bounds  the  road  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  can  take  in 
the  entire  battle-field,  from  the  obelisik 
to  Donore,  at  a  glance.  Drogheda 
lies  about  two  milesj  lower  down  the 
river,  and  Slane  is  about  five  miles  to- 
wards  the  west. 

The  Irish  army  passed  the  river  at 
Drogheda,  and,  turning  to  the  right> 
encamped  on  the  slopes  enclosed  by  a 
curve  of  the  Boyne,  which  rise  gra- 
dual]y>  from  Oldbridge  to  the  limits 
of  Donore,  where  King  James  took 
up  his  quarters,  and  slept  the  night 
befo»'e  the  battle,  in  the  old  church  at 
that  place. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Yellow  Island, 
on  some  projecting  hillocks  in  advance 
of  the  right  of  the  Irish  lines.  King 
James's  batteries  were  erected — the 
place  is  now  marked  by  a  fir  plan- 
tation ;  while  the  village  of  Oldbridge 
was  defended^  and  some  rude  out- 
works thrown  up  iu  its  neighbourhood. 


The  exact  position  of  each  general's 
division  has  not,  with  certainly,  been 
ascertaihed  in  either  army.  W^illiato's 
forces  marched  from  Ardee  tkpon  the 
30th  of  June.  Having  arrived  within 
view  of  Drogheda,  the  position  of  the 
Irish  encampment^  stretchings  along 
the  slopes  of  Donore,  was  at  once  re- 
cognised. The  English  army  then 
turned  to  the  right,  westward,  along 
the  brow  of  the  ridge  we  have  de- 
scribed, by  which  it  Was,  in  a  great 
measure,  concealed ;  and  tiaVlng  ar- 
rived nearly  opnosite  its  opponent, 
was  halted  behind  the  hilU  &nd  witiiih 
the  glen,  facing  the  ford  at  Oldbridge. 
The  English  guns  being  planted  on 
the  summit  of  the  heights  facing  the 
enemy,  and  immediately  above  the  ))re- 
sent  modern  road,  William  had  this 
advantage  of  position,  thiat  ^hlle  his 
own  army  was  completely  concealed 
from  view,  every  tent  in  that  of  his 
opponent  was  plainly  mapped  before 
him,  and  many  of  them  within  point- 
blank  range  of  his  cabnon.  It  is  re- 
lated, that  the  Prince  of  Orange  rode 
with  his  staff  along  the  heights  which 
runs  parallel  with  the  river.  George 
Story,  an  eve- witness  of  the  scene^ 
relates  the  fallowing  incident*  which 
we  insert  principally  because  we  have 
been  enabled,  froni  a  very  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  locality^  to  decide 
upon  the  exact  spot  where  it  occurred. 

*'  His  majestv  rid  oil  to  the  pass  at 
OldBridge,  and  stood  upon  tite  Mde  of 
the  bank,  within  tnusnuet  shot  of  the 
Ford,  there  to  make  his  observations 
on  the  enemies'  camp  And  ^stnire; 
there  stood  a  small  party  of  Uie  enemies* 
horse,  in  a  little  island  within  the  river; 
and  on  the  other  bank,  there  were  se- 
veral hedges,  and  little  Irish  houses 
almost  close  to  the  river ;  there  was  one 
house  likewise  of  stone,  that  had  a  court, 
and  some  little  works  about  it;  this, 
the  Irish  had  filled  with  souldiers,  and 
all  the  hedges,  and  lit  tie  houses  We  salv, 
wore  lined  and  filled  with  musquetecrs; 
there  were  also  several  br^st-works 
cast  up  to  the  right,  just  at  the  Ford. 
However,  this  was  the  place  throrgh 
which  his  majesty  resolved  to  force  his 
way  ;  and,  therefore,  he  and  his  rreat 
ofKeers  spent  some  time  in  conlnving 
the  methods  of  passing,  and  the  places 
wlu ro  to  plant  our  batteries.  After 
some  time,  his  migosty  rid  about  2U0 
yards  further  up  the  river,  nigh  the 
west  of  all  the  enemies'  camp;  and 
whilst  his  army  was  marching  in,  he 
alighted,  and  sate  him  dawn  upon  a 
rising  ground*  where  he  refreahed  him- 
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feeliT;  whilst  his  niajesty  saie  there,  Are 
observed  fire  gentleman  of  the  Irish 
army,  ride  softly  along  the  other  side^ 
and. make  their  remarks  upon  our  men 
as  they  marched  in  ;  thoj-e,  1  heard  af- 
terwards, were  the  t)jke  o"  Berwick, 
my  Lord  Tyrconel,  Sarcefield,  t^arker, 
ihd  Some  si&y,  Laiiztin.  Catotain  Pow- 
htel,  of  Colonel  Levhon*s  regiment,  was 
fttnit  with  a  party  of  horse  and    dra- 

2 oOAfei. towards  the  bHdg  of  Sl&lie i 
&d  whilst  his  majesty  sate  on  the  grass, 
(beinjf  .about  an. hoiir>)  there  ca^ae  sonito 
of  th^  Irish,  with  long  guns^  And  shot  at 
our  dragoons,  wLo  went  down  io  the 
river  to  drink,  and  some  of  ours  went 
down  to  return  the  favour  then  A^rty 
of  about  forty  horse  advanced  very 
slowly,  and  stood  upon  a  plowd  field, 
over  against  us,  for  near  half  an  hour, 
and  so  retired  to  their  cam|> ;  this  smaJl 
party,  as  I  have  heard  from  their  own 
officers  since,  brought  two  $eld-|^ec^ 
amongst  them,  dropping  theita  by  an  hedff 
on  the  plowd  land  undiscovered ;  tney  uid 
not  offer  to  fire  them,  till  his  Qiuesty  was 
mounted  ;  and  then,  he  and  wA  r.est, 
riding  softly  the  same  way  bat^k,  their 
euniier  fires  a  piece,  which  killed  US  two 
horses  and  a  man,  about  100  yards 
above  where  the  king  was ;  but  ittltt^ 
diately  comes  a  second,  which  had  been 
almost  a  fatal  one,  for  it  ^ajzed  opeb 
the  bank  of  the  river ;  and  in  the  risings 
slanted  upon  the  king's  right  shottldet*, 
took  out  a  piece  of  his  coat,  ai^d  tore 
the  skin  and  flesh,  and  afterward  broke 
the  head  of  a  gentleman's  piistol.** 

William  took,  it  seems,  but  'little 
notice  of  it,  but  rode  <|metiy  hkxk  into 
the  glen ;  the  enemy  were>  hd^Tter, 
so  far  deceived,  that  they  raised  a 
great  shout,  and  an  ezjst^ls  W&s  im- 
mediately sent  off  to  the  Centiiieil^ 
and  bonfires  actually  lighted  iii  Paris 
to  celebrate  the  fall  of  Nastou. 

The  place  where  this  accident  ob- 
curred  was  on  the  side  of  a  small 
hillock,  by  the  water's  edffe,  afitile  be- 
low the  glen,  from  whicn  tbis  6ton^ 
have  been  taken  to  build  tbe  obefisk 
erected  just  beside  it. 

William  having  determined  \6  cr'oss 
the  river,  shewed  considerable  fore- 
thought in  making  his  arrangements 
accordingly.  The  next  morning,  July 
the  first,  at  a  very  early  hour,  he 
sent  10,000  horse  and  foot  up  the 
river,  to  cross  at  Slane,  so  ttiat  they 
should  be  in  a  position  to  attack  the 
left  wing  of  the  Irish,  about  the  same 
time  that  the  ebb-tide  allowed  the  ford 
at  Oldbridge  to  become  passable— -at 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  iThis 
division  did  not  go  up  as  higb  as 


Slaite»  %f^  in  ^^entlly  safmoaedi  bat 
passed  the  riter  at  i  ford  above  ROss^ 
naree. 

The  orange^and-green  have  long  been 
party- words  in  Ireland — urepnrreaderi 
aware  of  the  fket^  that  while  Wsk  Irish 
troops  wore  pieces  of  white  ^i^r  in 
their  capsv  every  English  soldier  was 
decorated  with  a  braoth  of  greeti? 

As  soon  as  the  tide  turned*  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  was  attempted  in  four 
di^rent  places;  A  little  bebw  ttM 
obelisk^  at  the  plreseht  fbtn^k  Ai^ng  tiie 
canal-bridge — and  it  was  opposite  this 
pointf  upon  the  Meath  side,  that 
Scbomberg  was  killed,  having  crossed 
with  ^he  Blue  Dutch  Guards.  The 
second  passage  was  made  tbrougb  the 
Grove  Island  by  the  French  and 
Bnni^ileneHy  where  some  of  the 
Iri^  horato  were  l^laced ;  the  thirdj 
was  over  tile  upper  point  of  tbe 
Yelldw  istandy  by  Hamner's  and  Count 
Nassau's  hofrit ;  and  the  left  wing  of 
the  English  hoi^  consisting  of  Danes 
and  Dhtch)  passed^  or  swam,  at  a  very 
deep  and  dangerous  part  of  the  river^ 
c^posite  the  situation  of  the  Irish  bat- 
teries and  where  the  margin  of  the 
stream  is  wet  and  swampy.  Here  it 
was,  howeven  that  William,  himself, 
with  his  arm  in  a  sling  from  the  effects 
of  his  wounii,  plunged  into  the  stream, 
with  Cblonel  Woolstey,  and  passed  with 
jB^reat  difficulty,  ''for  his  horse  was 
bogg'd  on  the  other  side,  and  he 
was  fbreed  to  alight,  till  a  gentleman 
help'd  faimtoget  his  horse  out." 

Here  our  desaription  ends :  the  fight 
became  ^totaiisouous  upon  the  opposite 
slot)es^the  reiirit  has  been  ahready 
knoWn  «hd  felt.  We  should  like,  'tis 
true,  to  ftzht  this  battle  over  agam, 
and  record  the  gallant  deeds  of  the 
O^Neals  and  Schombergs — ^tbe  CaiUe- 
tootes  ahd  SarsfieMs— -of  Berwick,  Sid- 
neV,  Ginkle.  Geraldine,  Hamilton,  and 
otnifi  Who  hav^  left  us  material  for 
manv  a  tlrlbtfti^  to  t)keir  fame.  But  this, 
at  present,  is  o^nted  us  ;  some  other 
da^  well  trv  oiiV  hand  at  this  ''grievous 
baule*"  so  bravely  fought  by  a  compa- 
ratively youngbut  experienced  genera], 
gallant  in  the  field,  and  wise  in  council, 
with  a  highly-disciplined  army,  trained 
in  roanv  a  hard-contested  field — against 
a  weak  and  vacillating  prince,  ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  borne  down  by 
misfortunes,  neither  wise  in  council 
nor  brave  in  action,  standing  in  the 
rere,  but  not  commanding,  an  army, 
which,  however  great  its   devotion. 
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was,  a  large  portion  of  it  at  leasts  raw> 
undisciplined^  and  ill-sapplied  with 
arms. 

In  years  gone  by,  the  corporation  of 
Drogheda  paid  an  anniversary  visit  to 
the  obelisk,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
first  of  July,  to  drink  "  the  glorious, 
pious,  and  immortal  memory  '*  in  the 
waters  of  the  Boyne,  and  sing— 

"  July  the  flnt,  in  Oldbridge  town, 
There  ▼«"       ♦       •       *       • 

No — we  won't  finish,  but  present  our 
readers  with  the  following  graphic  bal- 


lad, which  has  been  lately  forwarded 
to  the  editor,  by  some  unknown,  but 
certainly  not  unpoetic  correspondent, 
to  whom  he  here  offers  hb  thanks, 
and  requests  the  pleasure  of  his  or  her 
acquaintance.  There  are  some  senti- 
ments and  a  few  passages  in  this  poem 
which  we  would  rather  omit ;  but  as 
it  is  not  ours,  and  is,  on  the  whole,  for 
a  Williamite  ballad,  honest,  spirited* 
and  hbtorically  true,  weinsert  it  instead 
of  the  old  party-song,  merely  making  a 
few  verbal  alterations*  W. 


THE  BOTNE   WATER. 


TBB  OLD  BALLAD  BBTOUOHRD. 

'TwBfl  bright  July's  first  morning  clear* 

Of  unforgotten  glory. 
That  made  this  stream,  tnrough  ages  dear, 

Rcnown'd  in  song  and  story. 
Yet,  not  her  charms  on  history's  page— 

For  Nature's  own  I  sought  hear ; 
And  took  my  pleasant  pilgrimage, 

To  see  the  sweet  Boyne  water. 

Here,  musing  on  these  peaceful  banks. 

The  mind  looks  back  in  wonder ; 
And  visions  rise  of  hostile  ranks, 

Impatient,  kept  asunder : 
From  every  land  a  warrior  band — 

For  Europe  owns  the  quarrel — 
ELis  hand  shall  clench  no  barren  branch. 

That  snatches  this  day's  laurel. 

All  conquering  William^— great  Nassau  1 

Her  crown  a  realm  decreed  him ; 
And  here  he  vindicates  her  law. 

And  champions  here  her  freedom. 
And  ne'er  let  valour  lose  its  meed— 

A  foe  right  nobly  banded. 
Though  changeless  love  for  king  and  creed 

With  treason's  stain  be  branded. 

Ah,  wherefore  cannot  kings  be  great* 

And  rule  with  man  a^provmg? 
Or  why  should  creeds  enkmdle  hate, 

And  all  their  precepts,  loving  ? 
Here,  on  a  cast,  land,  life,  and  fame, 

Faith,  frcedonw-all  abide  it : 
A  glorious  stake  !*-play  out  the  game. 

Let  war's  red  die  decide  it ! 

Now  strike  the  tents— the  rolling  drums 

Their  loud  defiance  beating. 
Right  for  the  ford  brave  Schomberjg  comefl ; 

And  Sarsficld  gives  him  greeting. 
Grenade  and  musket— hut  and  hedge 

In  flame  unintcrmitting ; 
I*  the  very  sedge,  by  the  water's  edge, 

The  angry  fuse  is  spitting. 
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The  banks  are  steep,  the  stream  is  deep, 

The  cannon  deadly  knelling  ; 
On  man  and  horse,  o'er  many  a  cor^e, 

Th'  impeded  tide  is  swelling  ; 
Yet  firm,  as  'twere  some  pageant  brave. 

To  their  trumjiets'  notes  advancing ; 
And  plumes  and  pennons  proudly  wave. 

And  their  eaijer  swords  are  glancins:. 

With  arms  held  high,  and  powder  dry. 

Fast  on  the  bank  they're  forming  : — 
Shame  on  those  Kerne  1  the  steeps  they  fly. 

Should  baflle  England's  storming. 
But  stand  together — hrmly  stand ! 

Down  the  defile,  and  crushing 
Like  loosen'd  rocks,  to  the  crowded  strand, 

Come  headlong  squadrons  rushing. 

Gallantly  done,  bold  Hamilton  I 

The  scared  Dane  flies  before  him  ; 
What  can  the  Huguenot's  pikeless  gun 

'Gainst  the  sabres  flashing  o'er  him  ? 
Their  leader  down — down  in  his  blood — 

And  William  at  a  distance 
Unhors'd,  but  toiling  through  the  flood 

To  back  their  brave  resistance. 

And  back  they  go,  the  unsated  foe. 

Still  threatening,  though  retreating. 
Away  !  the  Walloon  broadsword's  blow 

Will  never  need  repeating. 
And  away  together,  hilt  to  hilt. 

Through  the  frighted  hamlet  going ; 
The  lavish  blood  like  water  spilt. 

In  its  narrow  streetway  flowing. 

The  heights  arc  carried :  far  and  wide 

Are  battle-lines  extended  ; 
Morass  and  mound — on  every  side, 

And  at  every  point  defended. 
A  moment  well  might  William  halt ; 

In  front  a  force  so  shielded ; 
But  prompt  th'  impetuous  assault. 

And  post  on  post  is  yielded. 

But  still  the  rattle  and  the  roar, 

And  flight,  and  hot  pursuing; 
And  Berwick  rallies  onDunore, 

The  conflict  fierce  renewing. 
No  toil  too  great  that  wins  renown  : 

The  fight  seems  still  beginning  j 
Proud  valor's  meed  is  fortune's  crown. 

And  that  cro^vn  is  William's  winning. 

But  where  is  James  ?    What  ?  urged  to  fly 

Ere  quailed  his  brave  defenders  I 
Their  dead  in  Oldbridge  crowded  lie, 

But  not  a  sword  surrenders  : 
Again  they've  found  the  'vantage  ground ; 

Their  zeal  is  still  untiring ; 
As  slowly  William  hems  them  round 

In  narrowing  ring  stiU  firing. 
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O'NeiU's  upon  tho  English  front 

With  whirlwind  fury  wheeling  ; 
And,  flank  or  front,  where'er  the  brunt 

Their  stoutest  columns  reeling  : 
Up,  Brandenburg !  the  bravest  yield, 

The  hoof  they're  trodden  under  : 
On,  Inniskillings  I  and  the  field 

Shakes  to  their  tramp  of  thunder  I 

And  through  and  through  the  stubborn  spears 

Such  awful  gaps  they're  cleaving — 
Though  Ilanulton  still  charging,  cheers. 

The  field's  beyond  retrieving. 
Oh,  Hamilton  !  a  hero  now 

O'er  prostrate  foemen  riding  : 
A  moment  more,  and  where  art  thou  ? 

A  foe  thy  rein  is  guiding. 

Thy  routed  comrades  crowd  the  pass ; 

Tlie  weak  impede  the  stronger  ; 
And  terror  strikes  the  viel(lin<j  mass. 

And  the  brave  are  bold  no  longer. 
Tis  done  :  that  beacon  of  the  fight — 

That  hope — the  crown  redeeming  ! 
In  heaven's  sight,  in  victory's  light, 

Tlic  English  Banner's  orleaming  I 

Now,  Droghcda,  undo  thy  gate — 

Saint  Mary's  bell's  a-ringing  ; 
The  ^Milhnount  captives,  snatch'd  from  fate. 

Their  grateful  hymns  are  singing : 
From  dale  and  down,  from  field  and  fell. 

The  sulphurous  clouds  are  clearing; 
The  Boyne  with  full  but  gentle  swell. 

In  beauty  reappearing. 

But,  search  the  field,  what  friends  are  lost 

Mav  claim  our  brief  lamenting : 
1^0  victory  wanting  victory's  cost 

Its  scenic  show  presenting. 
Schomberg,  the  silver  hair'd,  is  down — 

Caillemote  no  trump  awaketh — 
And  Walker,  with  his  mural  crown, 

His  last,  deep  slumber  taketh  I 

Well — honour'd  be  the  graves  that  close 

O'er  every  bold  and  true  heart  1 
And  sorrows  sanctified  repose 

Thy  dust,  discrowned  Stuart  I 
O'er  scenes  like  these  our  hearts  may  ache 

When  calmly  we  review  them — 
Yet  each  awake  its  part  to  take 

If  time  should  e'er  renew  them. 

Here  from  my  hand  as  from  a  cup 

I  pour  this  pure  libation  ; 
And  ere  T  drink,  I  offer  up 

One  fervent  aspiration — 
Let  man  with  man — let  kin  with  kin 

C/ontend  through  fields  of  slaughter— 
Whoever  fights,  may  Freedom  wii\  I 

As  then  at  the  Boyne  water. 
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of  the  Falcon  Family,  592 ;  the  Con- 
stitutional History  of  the  University 
of  Dublin,  by  D.  C.  Heron,  609 ;  Re- 
port of  the  Case  of  D.  C.  Heron  before 
the  Visitors  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, 609 :  The  Unseen  World— commu- 
nications with  it,  real  or  imaginary, 
including  Apparitions,  Warnings, 
Haunted  Places,  &c.,  &c.,  632. 

Schiller,  the  Veiled  Image  at  Sais,  from 
the  German,  546. 

Seidl,  the  Alarm-Bell  at  Cologne,  from 
the  German,  551 ;  the  Ruined  Church 
of  Winanderban,  552. 

Simpson,  Sir  George,  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  Round  the  World,  during  the 
years  1841-2,  reviewed,  465. 

Snaidr,  Karel  Sudimir,  the  Marvellous 
Bell,  a  Popular  Legend,  from  the 
Bohemian,  439. 

Snorro,  from  the  Danish,  320. 

Stray  Leaflets  from  the  German  Oak, 
No.  IV.,  Charon  and  Catiline,  from 
Kleist — The  Veiled  Image  at  Sais, 
from  Schiller— Roldo,  from  Uhland— 
The  Alarm-Bell  of  Cologne,  from 
Seidl— The  Ruined  Church  of  Winan- 
derban, from  Seidl — The  Conversion 
of  Witekind,  from  Vogl — Hypochon- 
driasis, from  Count  Auersperg,  546. 

Starkcy,  Digby  P.,  Theoria,  reviewed, 
566. 

Talleyrand,  Prince,  Leaves  from  the 
Life  of,  Part  IIL,  41 ;  Part  IV.,  Con- 
clusion, 376. 

Thorn's  Irish  Almanack  and  Official 
Directory  for  1847,  reviewed,  105. 

Torlogh  O'Brien,  the  Fortunes  of,  re- 
viewed, 253. 

Uhland,  Roldo,  from  the  German,  548. 
Ulm,  the  Cathedral  of»  306. 
University    Reform— Trinity    College, 
609. 
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Unseen  World,  the,  communications 
with,  real  or  imaginary,  including  ap- 
paritions, &c.,  reviewed,  631. 

Vogl,  the  Conyersion  of  Witekind,  from 
the  German,  553. 

Walsh,  Edward,  Irish  Popular  Songs, 
with  Translations,  &c.,  reviewed,  146. 

Watcher,  the,  from  the  Reminiscences  of 
a  Bachelor,  526. 

Wayfaring  Sketches  among  the  Greeks 
and  Turks,  by  a  Seven- Years'  Eesi- 
deut  in  Greece,  reviewed,  241. 


Whim,  a,  and  its  Consequences,  review- 
ed, 253. 

Wilhelm  Tell,  from  the  Swiss,  315. 

Wills,  James,  Lives  of  Illustrious  and 
Distinguished  Irishmen,  from  the  ear- 
liest times  to  the  present  period,  &c., 
reviewed,  511. 

Witchfindcrs,  an  Evening  with  the,  1 ; 
Another  Evening,  146. 

Wyse,  Francis,  America,  its  Reali- 
ties and  Resources,  &c.,  reviewed, 
193. 
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